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ABBEYS  :  Sclby,  836  ;  Tewkesbury,  60, 

18(i 

Abci  nethy,  Jas.,  the  late.  400 
Abnoimal  and  vitiated  atmo^phere^,  112 
About :  by-  laws,  H7S ;  bi)iirdinas,  2G0 
Abuse  and  use  of  auctions,  iM 
Abuses  of  adveitisinfT,  society  for  checking, 
226 

Academy,  loyal :  nichitecture,  110,  026,  064, 
842 ;  exhibition,  275  ;  old  masters  at,  61 ; 
pictures  at,  625,  662,  6117  ;  present  posi- 
tion of  architecture  at,  620 

Academies  :  Cambrian,  186,  807 ;  Scottish, 
115,  21)8,  .'iSl  architecture  at)  339 

Accidents,  damages  for,  440 

Acoustic  reflector,  Calcutta  senate  bouse, 
586 

Action  of  :  Arc  on  fire-resisting  materials, 

125  ;  light  on  water  culouis,  50 
Acts,  factory,  5.'):!,  7  Hi,  .s.)2,  922 
Advertisers,  i-.xasperatiu^'.  19;! 
Advertisements,  permissiiile,  6,>5 
Advertising,  society  for  cheeking  abuses  of, 

220 

Advisers,  arbitrators,  and  tiiskmiusters,  263 
Altiliation,  provincial  of  architects,  77.1 
Aitchison,  Cr.,  and  U.l  .U..\.  presidency,  595 
Albei-t  institute,  Dundee,  underpinning  of, 
477 

Albi  cathedral,  SOS 

Aliened  misrcpresention  as  to  partnership, 
547 

Almshouses,  Trinity,  Mile  End-road,  8ti7 
Alpliabets,  a  manual  of  lettering,  782 
Alterations  to  old  buildings  in  London,  .559 
Amalgamated    society,    carpenters  and 

joiners,  622 
America,  I'ortland  cement  in,  955 
Ancient  lights  :  189 ;  estimation  of,  195 ; 
lawyers  htiagate  on,  225 ;  railway  stations 
and, ;«:),  402 
Anderson  v.  Muggeridge,  091,  694,  730 
Anglo-Normans  in  Ulster,  the,  880 
Angouleme  calhcdial,  8o3 
Annealing  aist  iron  by  shocks,  S55 
Annoyance,  covenants  against,  654 
Apotliecai-ies'  hall,  201 
Ajipeals  :  Metropolis  management  act,  260, 
402 ;    successful,    against  magistrates' 
decision,  152 
Api)lications,  rival,  810 
Apportionments,  paving,  and  parks,  879 
Appr;iisementsiind  valuations,  380 
Arbitrations:  Bournemouth,  878;  Central 
London,  333,  547;  Chester  and  Birken- 
head, railway  widening,  731;  lireen-st., 
Leicester-sii.,    475 ;    Harrogate,    547 ; 
Leeds,  368,  440;  Toets-coraer,  298,  475; 
Thirlmere,  225,  768 ;  Tower  subway,  307  ; 
Vpper  Thames-st.,  731 
Arbitrators,  adviseis  and  taskmasters,  263 
Architect-builder-decorator,  150 
Aicliitects  :  action     between)   879   (by  a 
Plymouth  I  954  ;  .and  craftsmen,  479  ;  and 
quantities,    633,   8t0 ;   and  siu-vovors' 
societies  (Bradfordi  220  (.Shettield)  110, 

259,  4(Hi,  562,  916;  assistants,  national 
union  of,  952;  benevolent  society,  399, 
470 ;  British  (proposed  national  union  of) 
79  (royal  institute  of)  126,  197,  226,  368, 
411,  485,  394,  739,  854,  880,  950  i  do.  finan- 
ces) 633,  660,  730  (do  ,  presidency)  595 
(do.,  prize  drawings)  83,  91 ;  call,  at 
Clayworkers'  Institute,  667  ;  certificates 
not  tnforeible,  691.  694,  730 ;  charges, 
917  ;  critics,  772 ;  di.ary,  78 ;  experience 
at  Teneritfe,  80  ;  fees,  190,  440  (are  they 
conditional)  444  ^for  party  wall)  152, 188 ; 
French  congress  of,  927  ;  Glasgow  insti- 
tute of,  916 ;  liabilities,  694  ;  partnership 
at  Bexhill,  621 ;  provincial  affiliation  of, 
773 ;  quantities,  692,  730 ;  registration, 
442,  461  (in  Ontario;  586  ;  secretaire,  club 
designs,  337,  401 ;  stnt  to  prison,  50, 152, 

260,  367,  368 ;  society,  the,  125,  267,  409, 
591,  737  ^provincial  conferences')  442,  431 
(Cardiff  and  S.  "Wales  do.)  259  (Man- 
chester do  )  60,  653 ;  statutory  registra- 
tion, conferences  at  Carditf  and  Bristol, 
461 ;  use  of  colour,  594  ;  why  they  neglect 
colom',  735 

Architectural :  associations  (Bii-mingham^ 
294  (.Eninburgh^  127,  294,  43S,  502,  653, 
729,  950  iGlasgow;  60,  127,  220,  294,  364, 
524,  729,  830  (.London)  86,  160,  230,  305, 
374,  444,  629,  699  (dinner)  837  (soiree)  734 
(visits)  231,  447  ;  Xoi-them,  766,  836,  916 ; 
drawings  exhibition,  Manchester,  519 ; 
education  in  London,  509  ;  museum, 
royul.  811 ;  progress,  2  ;  societies  (Devon 
and  Exeter)  364,  438,  950  (Edinburgh) 
110,  107,  332,  784  i,  Leeds  and  Yorkshire) 
332,474  (Liverpool)  690  (York)  107,  508; 
training,  267 

Architecture:  academy,  116,  026,  664,  812; 
at  royal  Scottish  academy,  399;  at  the 
Salons,  773;  civil  and  municipal,  117; 
common  sense  in,  82  ;  domestic,  in 
Washington,  851 ;  ecclesia-stical,  Scot- 
land, 486 ;  high  art  .apphed  to,  150 ; 
history  of,  545  ;  improvement  in,  845  ;  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  444  ;  present  position 
of,  at  academy,  029 ;  street,  910 


Arc  lamp,  Jandus,  344 

Ardsley,  sewerage  of,  841 

Are  architects'  tees  conditional  ?  414 

Annitage,  Ji.,  11. A.,  the  late,  804 

Art :  club,  new  English,  517 ;  for  schools 

association,  842:  galleries  (Hritish)  231 

(Heading)  381  (8outh  London)  417,  525  ; 

high,  applied  to  architecture,  150  ;  in 

brickwork,  ;t ;  Scottish  and  English,  81 ; 

Spanish,  at  New  (lallery,  90 
Artesian  wells  in  Qutensland,  163 
Artist,  the  plastic,  needs  no  festival,  661 
Artists :     benevolent    institution,    368 ; 

British,  royal  society  of,  481 
Arts  :  fine,  society  of,  110;  home,  513,  546, 

853 

Ashworth,  E.,  Exeter,  the  late,  418 
Assembly  rooms  and  concert  halls,  .56,  83, 

123,  162,  337  ,  415,  448,  560,  705,  742,  811, 

818,  880,  928 
Assessment,  street  paving,  621 
Assign,  covenants  not  to,  620 
Assiotants,  architects',  national  union  of, 

952 

Associations  :  architectural,  .SO.  100,  230, 
305,  374,  444,  629,  699  idinncr;  Si7  (soiree) 
743  (Bir-mingham)  294  (Ediiibuigh)  127, 
294,438,562,  653,  729,  ittu  i  (ilasgow)  60, 
127,  220,  294,  364,  521,  729,  830  (noitliern, 
706,  836,  916  ;  art  for  schools,  842  ;  build- 
ing trades  (Manchester)  400;  clerks  of 
works',  220  ;  district  surveyor's',  955  ; 
home  arts  and  industries,  513,  616,  853 ; 
house  painters,  national,  1.53 ;  master 
builders  (Dublin)  294  (Exeter)  364 
(National)  222,  259  (Preston)  502 
(Sheffield)  067 ;  melropolitan  public 
gardens,  261 ;  municipal  engincei-s,  836 ; 
slate  merchants,  national,  695;  water- 
works engint  ei'S,  583 
Assurance  buildings,  Johannesbur-g,  784 
Asylums,  lunatic :  Beverley  (East  Riding) 
201;  Cotford  (Somer-set)  612;  county,  7, 
119,  228,  302,  413,  517,  555,  705;  Hawk- 
head,  N.B.  (Govan)  220;  Purdysbum, 
Belfast,  839 
Athens,  the  Kynosarges,  476 
Atmospheres,  abnormal  and  vitiated,  112 
Attempt  to  enforce  prospective  by-Jaws, 
189,  224 

Atwood,  C.  B.,  Chicago,  the  late,  .59 
Auctioneers :  institute, 8 12;  institutes, rival, 

t78;  provincial,  position  of,  303 
Auctions,  use  and  abu^e  of,  450 
Australasia,  timbers  of,  163,  221,  233,  482, 

557,  703,  779,  847,  888,  930 


BAECKEIiBTANS,  F.  C,  Antwerp, 

the  late,  223 
Bakery,  546 

Balustrades,  staircase,  275 
Band-stand,  Grissell  design,  275,  345 
Banking  prenrises ;  Gateshead  (Savings) 

438  ;    Glasgow  (Savings)   107  ;  Letds 

(Williams;  857  ;  Liverpool  (Adelphi)  46 ; 

Madras,  653 ;  small  branch,  club  designs, 

816 

Banks's  fireproof  construction,  191, 481 

Baroda,  palace,  739 

Barre,  Auguste,  the  late,  258 

Bars  of  York,  525 

Baths:  Bilston,  78;  Burslem,  186; 
Coventry,  126 ;  Holbeck,  Leeds,  876 ; 
Kingston-on-Thames,  101,  364  ;  Lincoln, 
681,  877  ;  Nottingham,  9.50;  private, 
notes  on,  668;  Shoreditch,  91,  113,  126, 
149,  167  ;  small  public  ;club  designs)  159 ; 
WalsiiU,  830 

Beadell  v.  Daw,  breach  of  warranty,  368 

Belgian  shutterwork,  489 

Beneficial  occupation,  953 

Benevolent :  institutions  (artists)  368 
(builders' clerks)  308,473;  society,  archi- 
tects', 399,  476 

Bethnal-green  museum,  furniture  at,  60, 931 

Billing,  Arthur,  the  Lite,  583 

Biimingham  :  architectural  association, 
294  ;  city  surveyorship,  477,  622 ;  railway 
improvements,  804;  upholsterers'  confer- 
ence, 549,  580 

Bitumen  damp-course,  Callender's,  257 

Black  lisis  of  workmen,  66.5,  694,  731 

Blackpool  great  wheel,  583 

Blackwall  tunnel,  148,  403 

Blessings  in  disguise,  371 

Blown-glass  bricks,  116 

Blunder,  a  contemplated,  877 

Board  schools :  Ambler  Thorn,  4S9 ; 
Bri.stol,  46,  489,  876 ;  Dagenham,  857  ; 
Darenth,  167 ;  Eastleigh,  652 ;  Golcar, 
764  ;  Gorton,  652  ;  Halifax,  309 ;  Hanley, 
950;  Leeds,  582  ;  Littleborough,  223; 
Llam-wst,  931 ;  Needham  Market,  582  ; 
North  Shields,  709  ;  Penarth,  463 ; 
Sheffield,  690  ;  Sunderland,  294  ;  Swindon, 
745  ;  Willesden  (Dudding-hill)  381 

Boards,  flooring,  953 

Boeswillwald,  E.,  Paris,  the  late,  473 

Boiler  :  exploi'ions,  kitchen,  153,  i99,  549 ; 
tell-tale,  166 

Bolting  to  rock,  620 

Bond,  bi-ick,  619 


Bookbinding,  English,  190 
Booth  V.  Chapman,  singular  contract,  476 
Bostock,  .Jas  ,  Nortliwicli,  the  late,  113 
Boston,  a  peculiar  church  plan,  298 
Bourne,  H.,  I'enarth,  the  late,  258 
Bournemouth  arbitration,  a,  878 
Bradford  society  of  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, 220 
Branch  lines,  railway  bridges  for,  830 
Brick  bond,  619 

Brickinaking :  bricks  and,  409 ;  near  Peter- 
borough, 807 

Bricks  :  474 ;  and  brickmaking,  409 ; 
blown- g  as;^,  116 

Brickwork:  and  timber  framing,  C9J;  art 
in,  3 ;  piers,  strength  of,  692,  731 ;  tests 
for,  485 

Bridge  :  pins,  steel,  892 ;  timbers,  strength 
of,  47 

Bridges  :  Edinburgh  (North)  604  ;  Queens- 
ferry,  644  ;  r-ailway,  forbrauchlines,836 ; 
Snodland,  128;  steel,  designing  of,  53, 
161.  .340,  622,  702,  776 

Bridlington  sea  wall,  9.55 

Bristol  :  cathedral,  096 ;  conference  on 
architects'  registnition,  451 ;  floods,  pre- 
vention, 728,  879 ;  shelter  eomi)etition,  806 

British  :  architects  national  union  of)  79 ; 
(roval  institute;  120,  197,  411,  485,  594, 
739,  851,  880  finances)  653,  660,  7;*l  (gold 
medal)  197,  226,  :)68,  950  (presidency)  595 
(prize  drawings,  83, 91 ;  art  gallery,  Alill- 
bank,  231 ;  artists,  royal  society  of,  481 ; 
museum  (lion  raihngs)  115 

Brown,  A.  Page,  San  Francisco,  the  late,  296 

Buchan,  W.  1'.,  Gla-sgow,  tlie  late,  :128 

Builder:  and  his  mor-tgage,  260;  and  sub- 
contractors, 691  ;  -decorator-architect,  160 

Builders :  clerks'  benevolent  institution, 
30S,  473  ;  clerks'  institute,  'MK,  418,  853  ; 
conviction  aflirmcd,  298  ;  master,  a-s-socia- 
tions  iDublin/291  (Exeter) .iOl  (National/ 
222,  259  (Preston;  502  (Sheffield;  057  ; 
premium  withheld,  441  ;  price  books 
(Laxton's;  1.87  (Lockwood's)  78  (Spon's) 
646 ;  registration  for,  477  ;  work,  east 
iron  in,  6,  77,  123,  IfW,  232,  330,  415,  449, 
610,  520,  696,  766,  777,  838,  8.50,  913,  951 

Building :  Act,  London  (at.d  gieenhouees) 
116  (and  London  county  coimcil)  585 
(appeal)  878  (cases)  333,  367,  409  (lifts 
and)  367  (notice  forms)  365  (not  retro- 
specti<  e)  732  'section  212)  225  (workhou.se 
adjuncts)  403  ;  by-laws  (Cambridge)  225 
(demolition  under)  50  (Leeds)  261,  807, 
880  i^not  retrospective)  665;  contracts, 
L.C.C:.,  223,  666  ;  contracts,  conditions  of, 
271,  ail,  653;  is  a  tent  a,  475;  line 
appeal,  26<i,  402,  512 ;  methods  of,  227  ; 
News  designing  club,  159,  270,  .337,  382, 
559,  667,  816 ;  over  vaults,  189, 368 ;  plots, 
tithe  on,  879  ;  societies,  886 ;  trade,  mis- 
takes in  the,  221  ;  trades  exhibition 
(Agricultural  Hall)  224  (Manchester,  2tl9, 
477, 598,  657  ;  trades  (federation,  Scottish) 
695  (strike,  London)  658,  696,  734,  769, 
808,  846,  881 ;  up-to-date,  335 

Buildings :  copyright  in  photographs  of, 
441 ;  exempted,  119 ;  federal,  in  United 
States,  519  ;  fireproof,  155  ;  heavy, 
foxmdations  of,  744  ;  municipal,  86,  150; 
old,  in  London,  alter'ations  to,  559  ;  raw 
and  ripe,  480;  utilitarian,  516 ;  warming, 
by  hot  water,  688,  924 

Bull,  Stanhope,  the  late,  187,  442,  686 

Burner,  gas,  Williams  and  Dean's,  191 

Burnett,  T.  H.,  in  re,  731 

Burning  questions,  some,  883 

Bums'  memorial,  Mauchline,  839 

Business  premises  :  Aberdeen,  876  ; 
Birmingham,  438 ;  Buenos  Ayres,  201 ; 
Conduit-street,  W.,  60;  Coventry,  836; 
Duke-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  563 ;  Farring- 
don-avemre,  E.G.,  275  ;  Ipswich,  365  ; 
Liverpool  (Royal  insurance)  266,  633 , 
Ludgate-hill,  912  ;  St.  Paul's  churchyard 
(Pawsons  and  Leafs)  417 ;  South  Shields, 
237 ;  Swansea,  563 

By-laws,  building :  about,  878 ;  as  to  new 
streets,  655  ;  at  Cambridge,  225  :  attempt 
to  enforce  prospective,  189,  224  ;  demoli- 
tion under,  60  ;  Leeds,  261,  807,  SSO ;  not 
retrospective,  656 ;  vettry,  224 


CAIB.O,  Old,  destructive  restoration  at,  4 
Calcutta  senate  house,  acoustic  experi- 
ments at,  586 
Callender's  bitumen  damp-course,  257 
Cambrian  academy,  royal,  186,  807 
Camp,  Roman,  at  North  Marden,  442 
Canal,  Chicago  drainage,  226 
Canaries,  clay  in  the,  80,  259 
Carmy  Scot,  the,  953 

Canterbury  cathedral  restoration,  129,  294, 
830,  956 

Can  the  contract  system  la.st !  227 

Cardiff:  and  South  Walfs  architects' 
society,  259  ;  architects'  registration  con- 
ference, 451 ;  exhibition,  549  ;  Tredegar 
estate,  709 

CarUsle,  Tullie  house  museum,  190 

Carpenter  convicted,  a,  225 


Carpenters:  and  joiners  amalgamated 
society,  622;  company  (and  technical 
education)  R>  (examinations/  769,  892 
(lectures)  622  ;  hall,  60 

Carpet  lining,  wood  pulp,  513 

Can  ara  marble  industry,  966 

Carving,  wood,  197 

Ca-ses,  London  Building  Act,  409 

Casey,  Geo.  T.  L.,  the  late,  683 

Casket,  Seely  presentation,  46 

Cast  iron  :  annealed  by  shocks,  955  ; 
colunms,  337  ;  in  builders'  work,  5,  77, 
122,  199,  2.32,  .330,  416,  449,  610,  520,  596, 
705,  777,  838,  850,  913,  951 

Castle,  Mar,  N.B.,  802 

Cates,  Arthur,  resignation  of,  401 

Cathedrals:  Albi  and  Angoirleme,  803 J 
Belfast,  110,  682  ;  Bristol,  401,  695  ; 
Canterbur)',  129,  291,  830,  955  ;  Cologne, 
129 ;  Ely  (Ijidy  chapel  sculptures;  .55, 115;. 
Geneva;  411;  Hcieford  (library)  291  i 
Lincoln,  315  ;  Peterborough  a>resent 
condition  of)  737  (Society  of  Architects  at) 
880  ;  St.  Alban's,  419  ;  St.  Paul's  (decora- 
tion of)  .3:13, 514,  586  ;  Salisbury,  186, 328  ; 
Winchester,  807,  855  (oak  v.  chestnut  at) 

0.  )5  ;  Worcester,  237  ;  York,  369 
Cause  of  decay  and  damp  in  masonry,  760 
Caution  to  architects,  440,  9.52 

Cedar,  white,  for  shingles,  950 
Celestial  institute,  from  A.A.  standpoint, 
713 

Cement  :   ill  effects  on  stonework,  8o ; 

makers  v.  builder,  806 ;  Portland,  in 

America,  955 ;  Slag,  German,  661 ;  tests, 

water  in,  163 
Cemetei  v,  Northampton,  691 
Central  London  railway  :  5i),  690,  850,  935  ; 

stations,  333,  617,  655,  694,  841 
Certificate  :  architect's  not  enforceable,  691, 

694,  73<i ;  sanitary  in.stitute,  512 
Champ  de  Jlar^s  salon  :  028 ;  arehitectirrfr 

at,  773 

Champs  Ely  s^'es  salon  :  606,  837;  architec- 
ture at,  773 

Chaitels  :  Athton-under-Lync  (Mcth.  New 
Con.;  IfcS;  Bacup  lU.  Free  Meth.)  304  ; 
Cheetham-hill  (Wesln.j  018;  Denstone 
college,  110;  Ely  cathedral  (Lady,  sculp- 
tures; 55,  115;  Felixstowe  lWesln.)912; 
He  St.  Honorat,  931 ;  Middleton,  Leeds. 
(Wesln.)  508  ;  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tj-ne 
(Weshi.)  453  ;  Nottingham  (Meth.  Free) 
(i:j3 ;  Outlane,  Huddeisfleld  (Meth.  New 
Con.)  600;  Rolls  (demolition  of)  115;. 
Staff  ord  (Bapt )  950  ;  Wolstanton 
(Wesln.)  525 

Charges  :  architect's,  917  ;  paving,  and  the 
LC.C.,80,  115 

Cheap:  on  the,  114;  preservative  for 
timber,  191 

Cheapside  cross,  188 

Chelsea  :  Embankment  (court)  447  (exten- 
sion) 918;  Water  Co.'s  bill,  732 

Cheltenham  Kursaal,  581 

Cheshire  county  surveyorship,  442.  580 

Chestnut  or  oak  ut  Winchester,  955 

Chicago  :  exhibition  medals,  695  ;  main 
drainage  canal,  226 ;  tiill  buildings,  769 

Chlorine  as  a  sewage  disinfectant,  257 

"  Cliristian  at  Vanity  Fair,"  45 

Church :  house,  the,  259 ;  Jabez,  the  late, 
473;  plarming,  at  Boston,  odd,  298; 
screens,  Devonshire,  591 

Churches :  Banbury  (St.  Mary)  599  ; 
Barsham  (rood  screen;  731,  879;  Baiton- 
under-Needwood  (St.  James)  876 ;  Beith, 
N.B.,  857  ;  Boldmere  (St.  Michael)  294  ; 
Boothbv  Pagnell,  fc76 ;  Burton  (St.  Paul) 
45;  CaiUngton  (St.  Jlarj)  618;  Ca.stle 
Acre,  419;  Chediston,  49;  Chesterfield 
(All  SS.)  345 ;  City,  64, 519  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew-the-Great)  807  (St.  Mary  Woolnoth) 
lis,  764 ;  Clopton,  876 ;  Colchester  (St. 
Peter)  148  ;  Davies-st.,  W.  (St.  Anselm) 
270;  domed,  of  Perigord  and  La. 
Charente,  269 ;  Edgton,  912  ;  Exeter  (St. 
David)  256,  296,  364  ;  Frizinghall  (St. 
Margaret;  291, 626 ;  Garway  (St.  Michael) 
802;  Gorgie  (Free)  802;  Grinton,  582; 
Hampton  -  in  -  Arden,  709  ;  Heaton 
(Episcopn  )  893  (Presbtn.)  836  ;  Holbeck 
(St.  Francis  R.C.)  291  ;  Hope^under- 
Dinmore  (St.  Msuy)  259  ;  Ipswich  (St. 
Bartholomew)  49  CTrinity)  78 ;  Ivinghoe 
652;  Kea,  912;  King's  Heath  (Wesla.) 
950  ;  Kirklev,  856  ;  large  town,  60; 
Little  Leighs  (St.  John  Evan.)  110; 
London  (Crty)  54  (of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries;  619  ;  Limdy  Isle  (St.  Helena) 
802 ;  Meavy  (St.  Peter)  960 :  Morecambe 
(St.  Bar-nabas)  857 ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1,  Knox  Presbtn.)  544  (Trinity  Presbtn.) 
309,  802  (W.,  Clayton-st.  Congl.)  297,  328 ; 
New  Y''ork  (St.  Mary  Yugin)  774 ;  Olton 
(St.  Margaret;  401 ;  Peiigueux  (St.  Front) 
269 ;  Richmond,  Surrey  i  Free)  618  ;  Roe- 
hampton  (H.  Trinity)  618  ;  St.  Alban's 
(St.  Michael)  728,  807  ;  St.  Anne's-on- 
Sea  (St.  Thomas)  857  ;  Scarborough  Cliff, 
633 ;  screens  in  Devonshir  e,  586, 691, 654 ; 
Selby  (abbey)  836  ;  Shelton,  148 ;  South 
Shore,  Blackpool,  328 ;  Stainbum  (St. 
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'  [  try)  480;  steel  frame  constniction  for, 
1 ;  Stratford- on- A  von  ,  Trinity)  656  ; 
V  anage  Congl.)  419 ;  Swansconibe  (All 

^  45;  Tewkesbury  [Abbevl  00;  Tick- 
i,  582;  Todmorden   St.  "ilarv)  764  ; 

-uwu  (club  desi^'n.s)  270  (R. A.  do.)  129  ; 

Toxteth  Congl.  802 ;  Troon  vpaiish;  49 ; 

Truneh,  419;  Wandsworth    St.  Anne, 

931;  West  Ham,  E.  St.  Matthew  Hi2: 

We^tham.  Wevmouth  (St.  Paul)  220; 

Whitfield   St.  James)  364,  511;  Wirks- 

vrorth  font  585 ;  Wolverton  (St.  George; 

582 

Cisterns,  flushing,  596 

Citadel,  Salv.  Army,  Biistol,  912 

City  :  and  Guilds  institute,  622,  807 ;  and 

Waterloo  railwav,  148,  237  ;  chm-ches, 

London,  54,  519  ; 'guilds,  60,  201,  381,563, 

893 ;    improvements,    a    year's,    442 ; 

parliamentary  projects,  201 ;  population 

of  United  State?,  404 
Civil :  and  municipal  architectui'e,  117 ; 

engineers,  institution  of,  856 ;  serrice 

estmiates,  442 
Claims  and  applications,  rival,  810 
Clare-market  improvement  scheme,  441,  476 
Clark :  D.  Kinnear,  the  late,  187  ;  W.  H., 

Bristol,  the  late,  729 
Clarke,  Jas.,  Eawtenstall,  the  late,  839 
Classic  details  and  their  application,  4,  SS, 

121,  157 
Clay  in  the  Canaries,  SO,  259 
Clayworkers'  institute,  architects'  call  at, 

667 

Cleaning  drain,  trap  for,  85 1 

Cleansing  and  flushing  of  di-ain^,  313 

Cleared  sites  and  vacant  plots,  336 

Clerkenwell  polrtechnic,  380 

Oerke,  W.  J.  Bird,  C.I.E.,  the  late,  293 

Clerks  ;  builders"   benevolent  institution) 

308,  473   (institute)  366,  418,  853;  of 

works  association,  220 
Client,  man-of-  sti-aw,  5»,  152 
Cliff  protection,  Sheringham,  129 
Closets,  Boulton's  valve,  729 
Club  :  BciLDixG  Xews  designing,  159,  270, 

337,  382,  559,  667,  816 
Clubhouses:  Bamoldswick  (ConseiT.)  691; 

Edinburgh  .Union)  950;  Lvtham  'goLtl 

381  -  >o  / 

Clutton,  John,  of  Whitehall,  the  late,  36 1 

Coeflicients,  Kendrick"s,  116 

Collar-beam,  graphic  determination  of 
stresses  in,  56,  222,  231 

Colleges  :  Cambridge  (Presbtn.)  526,  692 ; 
Denstone  chapel;  llo ;  Glasgjw  (techni- 
cal) 562 

Colour,  architects' ;  neglect  of,  735  ;  u.se  of, 
591 

Coloured  concrete,  440 

Columns,  cast  iron  337 

Common  sense  :  in  architecture,  82;  v. 
custom,  607 

Competition  plans,  asylimi,  555 

Competitions  :  asylums,  lunatic  Croydon) 
526  (Purdysbum,  Belfast;  839;  banks 
(Madras)  653;  baths  and  free  libi-arv 
(Shorediteh;  91,  113,  126,  149,  167  ;  baths 
(Kingston-on-Thames;  161,  364  Lincoln; 
691,  877  ;  board  schools  fLittleborough 
223  (Penarth,  453;  bridge  Snodlaudi 
128 ;  Bl  iloixc  News  designing  club,  159, 
270,  337,  382,  559,  667,  816;  eemeterv 
buildings  Xortliampton)  691  ;  chapels 
(Ashton-under-Lyne,  Meth.  New  Con.) 
188  (Bicup,  Uni.  Free  Meth.;  364  ; 
churches  Exeter,  St.  David  256,206,364 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Congl.,  297,  32S 
(South  Shore,  Blackpool;  328 ;  citv  hall 
(New  Yoik,  299,  364 ;  clubhouse 
(Lythan,  golf,  381 ;  club  (Bamoldswick, 
Conserv.;  691;  college  Cambridge, 
Presbtn.;  526,  602 ;  co-operative  premises 
(Leigh;  46;  decoration  I'hiladelphia 
conncU  chamber,  952 ;  hall  (Kdzell,  Inglis 
meml.,  o^pf  ;  liospitals  'Bedford;  767 
(Chriirtchurch,  fever;  114,  328  Liverpool, 
Northern,  46,  610;  hotel  (Weymouth; 
223 ;  industrial  hygiene,  952  ;  iufirmar}- 
(Ingham,  877  ;  insurance  premises 
(Liverpool;  256,  <;33 ;  Kursaal  (Chelten- 
ham; 584  ;  lodging-house  (Leith  Corpora- 
tion) .526  ;  memorial  (Bums,  Mauch- 
line;  839  ;  municipal  buildings  fClee- 
thorpes)  .381 ;  museum  (Liverpool  exten- 
sion; 767;  nurses' home  (Bradford,  296; 
pariih  rooms  (C'ockermouth,  All  SS.)  328; 
B.I.B.A.  and  Soane  drawing.^,  83,  91 ; 
Boyal  Academy  town  church,  129 ; 
achooLs  Camelford,  Smith's,  223  Eccles, 
pariah;  223  (Llandrindod  \Vell»,  inter- 
mediate; 730  (Llandyssul  do.  i  S77  Llan- 
gollen do.;  508  ;Lowest(jft,  technical;  767 
fShaw;  730  (Staleybridge,  Bapt.;  223 
JWebihpool,  intermediate;  250 ;  sewerage 
and  water  .supply  Linslade,  260 ;  shelter 
fBriatol,  .St.  Augustine's,  805 ;  shops 
(Wimbledon)  22.'} ;  statue  finvomess, 
fi26 ;  Stock,  128 ;  surveyors'  institution 
premises,  439,  .581 ;  town  hull  Belfast 
805;  travelling  .student«hip,  A.A.,  699; 
waiting-room  (Bristol  tramway,  001  ; 
workhouse  infirmary  Shardlow,  619 

Concert  halls)  and  as.sembly  rooms,  58,  83 
1-23,  162,  .OT,  415,  448,  .t«JO,  705,  742,  811 
818,  88f;,  928 

Concrete:  coloured, 440;  conatruction, 272 
31)1 

Coney,  W.  F.,  in  re,  731 
Conrlitional,  are  architect's  fees  ;  414 
Conditions  of  building  contracts  271  311 

.%3  '  ' 

Conductors,  lightning,  .333,  707,  0.j3 
Coney,  W.  P.,  in  re,  811 
Conferences:  plumbers  'Nottingha-n)  7,33; 

pprovincial,  nociety  of  architects'  rogistra- 

tion,  <42,  mi;  upholsterers  (Birmingham, 

519,  .58  J 


Congress  of  French  architects,  927 

Conservancy,  river,  632 

Construction  :  Banks's  fireproof,  101,  481 ; 

concrete,  272,  301 ;  factoiy,  553,  740,  852, 

922 ;  steel   i  frame,  for  churches)  774  ; 

steel  (pipe;  892  (spires  and  steeples)  920 
Construing-  a  co\'eQant,  805 
Contemplated  blunder,  a,  877 
Continent,  old  masters  on  the,  90,  167,  419, 

489,  071,  817 
Contract :  a  singular,  sequel  to,  475 ;  build- 
ing, L.C.C.,  223 ;  system,  can  it  last,  227 ; 

V.  municipal  pipe-laying,  8<38 
Conti'actoi-s,  jjlans  prepared  by,  153 
Contracts,  bui.ding:  conditions  of,  271, 341, 

553 ;  one-sided,  302  ;  quantities  and,  589, 

693,  771,  805 
Convents:  Genoa  ;  S. Silvestro) 45;  Liberton, 

N.B.,  764 
Conway  water  supply,  807 
Co-operative  premises :   Brighouse,  817 ; 

Failaworth,  931 ;  Leigh,  46 ;  Motherwell, 

599 

Copper,  capabilities  of,  160 

Coppight  in  photographs  of  monuments 

and  buildings,  441 
Cork ;  municijjal  buildings,  402,  517,  586 ; 

supply,  549 
Comers :  and  crooked  plots,  920 ;  frontage 

lines  at,  621 
Cornwall,  Passmore  Edwards  institutions 

in,  631 

Corporations  and  manorial  rights  in  subsoil, 
732 

Cost,  counting  the,  372 

Costs  in  nuisance  abatements,  879 

Cottage  hospitals  :  342;  Ormskiik,  186; 
Tilbuiy,  912 

Cottages  :  and  country  btiildings,  782 ; 
gamekeepei-s'  club  designs,  382 

Cotton  exchange,  Liverpool,  78 

Cotmting  the  cost,  372 

County:  council  buildings,  Durham,  309, 
652 ;  councils  and  footpaths,  655 ;  lunatic 
asylums,  7,  110,  228,  302,  413,  517,  555, 
705 ;  survey  orshap,  Cheshire,  442,  586 

Covenant,  construing  a,  805 

Covenants  :  against  annoyance,  654  ;  not 
to  assign,  620 ;  restrictive,  225,  811 

Covere,  manhole,  484 

Cowlin,  W.  H.,  Bristol,  the  late,  364 

Cow-shed  and  stables,  club  designs,  607 

Crabtree,  Wm.,  Southport,  the  late,  328 

Craftsmen  and  architects,  479 

Cramming,  professional,  403 

Cranboume  street  property,  918 

"  Crib,"  the,  443 

Crisp,  (Henry,  of  Bristol,  the  late,  8,5 

Critics,  arclutects',  772 

Crooked  plots  and  corners,  920 

Crosses :  Cheapside,  ISS ;  Ealing,  .509 ;  East 

Brent  churchyard,  151 ;  Harberton,  365 
Croydon,  Warhngham  lunatic  asylum,  526 
Cubitt  V.  Dicker,  architects'  fees,  152 
Custom  V.  common  sense,  697 
Cutlers'  Co.  hall,  381 
Cutting,  Amos  P.,  the  late,  323 
C;yprus,  excavations  in,  404 


DAFFODILS  begin  to  peer,  515 
Dam;iges  :  tor  accidents,  410  ;  for  personal 

injuries,  367 
Damp :  and  decay  in  masomy,  766 ;  course, 

Cailender's  bitumen,  257 
Danesdale,  Di-iffieid,  British  baiTows  at,  50 
Dangerous  straetures,  190 
Danington,  building  progress  at,  052 
Deals,  Swedish,  474 

Decay  and  damp  in  masonry,  cause  of,  760 
Decoration  :     of    Philadelphia  council 

chamber,  952;  of  St.  Paul's,  333,  514, 

580  ;  the  stencil  in,  305 
Decorative  furniture,  489 
Decorator-bui.der-architect,  156 
Defective  drains  as  causes  of  disease,  153 
Deticit  at  the  K.I.B.A.,  653 
Demolition  under  building  by-laws,  50 
Designing:  club,  Builui.ni;  Nkws,  159,  270, 

337,  382,  550,  667,  816  ;  of  steel  bridges, 

53,  164,  340,  522,  702,  776 
De.signs  :  Blildisg  News  club,  159,  270, 

337,  3.82,  559, 667, 816  ;  disappointing,  194  ; 

preliminary,    remuneration    for,    021 ; 

Khead's  poster,  035  ;  Soane  and  K.i.B.A., 

83 

Details,  Classic,  application  of  4, 88, 121, 157 
Determination,    graphic,    of   stresses  in 

collar-beam,  50,  222,  231 
Devon  :  and  Exeter  architectural  society, 

364,  438,  950;  rood  screens,  580,  591,  651 
Diary,  architect's,  7S 
Digest  of  physical  tests,  258,  782 
Dilapidations  :  732  ;  ecclesiastical,  621 
Dinners  :  archi.  association,  837  ;  builders' 

clerks'  benevolent,  473  ;  clerks'  of  works 

as.sociation,  2'20;  surveyoi-s'  institution, 

4;i8 

Disadvantages  of  large  asylums,  413 
iJisajipointing  designs,  19i 
Disclaimer,  K.  Blomfleld's,  516 
Disease,  defective  drains  as  causes  of,  153 
Disguise,  blessings  in,  371 
Disinfecting  sewage  by  chlorine,  257 
Disposal  of  refuse  and  sanitation,  271 
Disputes :  as  lo  plans,  918  ;  as  to  i  ights  of 

way,  198 
District  surveyors'  association,  0.55 
Docks :  Barry,  188  ;  Keyliam,  Devonport, 

8.50 ;  Surrey,  extension,  365,  856 
Dockyard,  Pembroke  476 
Domed  churchej  of  Perigord  and  La 

Charente,  269 
Domes  and  how  to  carry  them,  335 
Domestic  :  architecture,  'Washington,  851 ; 

drainage,  917,  952  (notes  on)  19«,  2;J1, 

268,  329,  313,  379,  412,  450,  481,  523,  550, 

596,  <m,  708,  730,  780,  814,  819 


Door  fastener,  new,  205 

Doulton's  valve  clo.sets,  729 

Drainage,  domestic  :  017,  952  ;  notes  on, 
190,  231,  208,  329,  313,  379,  412,  450,  481, 
523,  550,  596,  008,  708,  739,  780,  814,  810 

Drain-cleaning  trap,  854 

Drains :  defective,  as  causes  of  disease,  153 ; 
or  sewera,  old,  917  ;  varying  local  regula- 
tions as  to,  120 

Drawing  in  elementary  schools,  258 

Drawings,  K.I.B.A.  and  Soane,  83,  91 

Dress,  the  history  of,  733 

Drondeld  sewage  disposal,  220 

Drury  v.  Ai'my  and  Navy  Stores  (party 
wall)  732,  737 

Dublin  master  builders'  association,  201 

Dudley  gallery  e.xhibitions,  230,  810 

Dundee,  imderpinning  the  Albert  institute, 
477 

Duty,  house,  152 

Dwellings,  working  men's,  bill,  360 


EARTH  movements,  unfelt,  580 
Earthwork  tables,  handy,  782 
East  London  water  supply,  260,  298 
Ecclesiastical :  arcliitecture  of  Scotland, 

480  ;  art  e.xbibition,  803 ;  dilapidations, 

021 

Ecclesiological  society,  St.  Paul's,  167 

Economical  houses,  187 

Edinbui'gh  ;  architectui-al  (association)  127, 
294,  438,  502,  653,  729,  950  (society)  110, 
107,  332,  781  ;  notes  from,  48,  929; 
pictm-esque  notes,  519 ;  plumbers'  meet- 
mg,  733;  property  market,  110;  Scott 
monument  completion,  190  ;  Talla  water 
supply,  880  ;  university,  McEwan  hall, 
311 ;  'VVaverley  station  improvements,  186 

Edmunds,  C.  J.,  in  re,  878 

Education :  architectui-al,  in  London,  509 ; 
technical  board,  exhibition,  447 

Edwards:  D.,  Bamt-green,  in  re,  954; 
J.  C,  Euabon,  the  late,  488,  524 

Electrical  engineer'  price-book,  019 

Electric  lighting  and  power- distribution, 
782 

Elementary  schools,  drawing  in,  258 
Ely  cathedral.  Lady  chapel,  55,  115 
Embankment,  Chelsea,  e.xtension,  918 
Engineers  :    draughtsmen's   work,    858 ; 
municipal,  association,  836;  note-book, 
sewerage,  781 ;  waterworks,  association, 
5S3 ;  yearbook,  019 
Engineei'ing  and  physical  experiment,  669 
English  :  and  Scottish  art,  81 ;  art  club, 
neiv,  517  ;  bookbinoing,  190  ;  Renaiss- 
ance, 4 

Entrances  to  new  streets,  693 

Epsom  watei'  supply,  621 

Essex  house  school  of  handicraft,  190 

Estimates,  civil  service,  442 

Estimating  of  ancient  Uglits,  195 

Emope,  illustrated,  782 

Examinations,  Carpenters'  Co.,  769,892 

E.xasperating  .advertisers,  193 

E-xcavations  :  at  Silchester,  513,  657,  808 ; 
in  CypriLs,  404 

Exchange,  cotton  (Liverpool)  78 

E.xempted  buildings,  ilO 

Exeter  :  builders'  association,  364  ;  St. 
David's  church  competition,  256,  296,  364 

Exhibitions  :  Bethnal  -  green  museum 
(fui'uiture)  80,  93  ;  bricks  (Clayworkers' 
institute)  067  ;  building  trades  (Agricul- 
tural hall)  221  (Manchester)  290,  477, 
59S,  657;  Cardiff,  519;  Dudley  gallery, 
230,816;  ecclesiastical  art  (Shrewsbuiy) 
808 ;  Glasgow  fine  arts  institute,  226  ; 
Guildhall  art  gallery  (water  coloms)  591 ; 
home  arts  (Albert  haU)  853 ;  Manchester 
(architectural  di-awings)  519,  598  ; 
National  Portrait  Galleiy,  509 ;  New 
EngUsh  art  club,  517  ;  New  Gallery 
(pictui'es)  027  (Spanish  art)  80;  royal 
Academy,  275  (architecture)  626,  061  (old 
masters)  51  (pictures)  625,  062,  097 ; 
royal  Cambrian  Academy,  807  ;  royal 
Institute  Water  C'oloiu-  Painters,  373, 885 ; 
royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  858; 
royal  Scottish  Academy,  298,  331  (archi- 
tecture at)  399 ;  royal  society  British 
artists,  481  ;  salons  (architecture  at)  773 
(Champ  de  Mai-s)  628  (Champs  Elysees) 
605,  837  ;  technical  education  boards,  447  ; 
■Whitechapel  fine  art,  513 

E.xits  from  factories,  710 

E.xperiences,  architects',  at  Teneriffe,  85 

Experimental,  the,  and  the  practical,  661 

Experiment,  physical,  and  engineering,  669 

Explosions,  kitcben  boiler,  153,  290,  510 

Export  duty  on  pulpwood,  955 

External  and  party  walls,  737,  768 


FABRICS:  Aldam  Heaton  on,  009, 769 ; 

stencilled,  927 
Factory :  construction  and  factory  acts, 

553,  740,  852,  922  ;  South  Wigston  (boot; 

690 

Failures,  a  year's,  50 

Falcon-court,  S.U.,  improvement  of,  65S 

Falconnier's  blown-glass  bricks,  116 

Family  home,  Glasgow,  438 

Fastener,  new  door,  295 

Fawcett  v.  Homan  and  Eodgers,  fliepioof 
flooring  pitent,  055 

Fees,  architect's  :  190,  410 ;  are  they  condi- 
tional! 441 ;  for  party  wall,  152,  188 

Festival,  iJastic  artist  needs  no,  001 

Finances,  It.I.B.A.,  053,  060,  730 

Fine  arts  society,  110 

Finish  for  oak,  297,  ?32,  300,  401 

Fioiclli,  of  Pompeii,  the  late,  223 

Fire  :  action  of,  on  fire-resisting  materials, 
125;  brigade  station,  Blacktriais,  E.C., 
472 


Fireproof :  buildings,  155 ;  cmstruction, 
Banks's,  191,  481 ;  flooring  {talent  ca«e, 
055 ;  floors,  15'J 

Fire-resistiug  materiaL-i,  action  of  fire  on, 
125 

Fitness  of  an  umpire,  517 

Fleet-street  widening,  476,  513 

Flooring  boards,  053 

Floors,  llrepioof  :  15*) ;  patent  case,  655 

Flushing:  and  clean.sing  of  drains,  3U; 

cisterns,  590 
Font  at  Wirksworth,  586 
Footpaths,  county  councils  and,  655 
Footways,  projections  over,  605 
Foreign  substitutes  v.  local  resources,  201 
Forest  preservation  in  America,  880 
Form  of  specification,  a,  59 
Forms,  notice,  London  liuilding  Act,  305 
Foundations  of  heavy  buildings,  744 
Framing,  timber,  and  brickwork,  093 
Free  libraries  :  Abingdon,  7IW  ;  Bodmin, 

033  ;  Dewsbury,  472  ;  Hammersmith,  381, 

453 ;  Liskeai'd,  257  ;  Newcastle-on-T\Tie, 

129  ;  Nunhead,  663  ;  St.  Helens,  728 ;  St. 

Ives,  633 ;  Shorediteh,  91,  113,  120,  149, 

107,  857  ;  West  Ham,  113 
French  :  ardiitects,  congress  of,  927 ;  carved 

woodwork,    803  ;    Renaissance,  minor 

examples  of,  925 
Frontage  lines  at  comers,  021 
Fulham  vestiy  v.  Solomon,  1.89,  224 
Fm-nitme :  and  silks,  at  Bethnal-green 

museum,    80,    931  ;    decorative,    489 ; 

Goldsmid  collection,  931 ;  Norwegian, 

419  ;  warehouse,  188 


GALLERIES  :  British  art  (Tate)  231 ; 
Dudley,  230 ;  Glasgow  corporation,  261 ; 
National     (additions    to)     187,    403 ; 
National  Portrait,  509,  695,  769;  New 
(pictures)  627  (Spanish  art  at)  80 ;  Read- 
ing (art)  .381 ;  South  London  (Leighton 
meml.)  417,  525  ;  Tnii-o,  69J 
Gamekeeper's  cottage,  club  designs,  382 
Garden  in  relation  to  the  house,  220 
Gardens,  metroijolitan  public,  association, 
261 

Gas  :  bmner,  Williams  and  Dean's,  191 ; 

compames'  liabilities,  585 
Geneva  cathedral  restoration,  411 
Geological  sur  vey  map,  cheaper,  115 
Geoi-ge,  Ernest,  roval  gold  medallLst,  197, 

226,  368 

Geimany,  slag-cement  manufactui'e  in,  561 
Getting  one's  own  way,  551 
Girders  and  joists,  steel,  295 
Glasgow  :  architectm-al  assocn.,  00,  127, 
220,  294,  304,  521,  729,  836  ;  buildei-s  and 
the  improvement  trust,  5h6  ;  corporation 
gallery,  261 ;  district  subway,  3t;5 ;  fine 
art  e.xbibition,  226 ;  institute  cf  archi- 
tects, 916 ;  museums,  220  ;  philosophical 
society,  220  ;    technical  college,  562  ; 
water  supply,  912 
Glazing,  Rendle's  invincible,  261 
Gold  medal,  royal,  197,  22ij,  368,  950 
Graphic  determination  of  stresses  in  collar- 
beam,  50,  222,  231 
Greenliouses,  and  the  Building  Act,  110 
Greea  wood,  moisture  in.  812,  SSO 
Griffin's  electrical  engineers'  price-book, 619 
Grocers'  Co.  hall,  503 
Ground  plan  of  London,  403 
Guardians'  offices  :  Rochdale,  544 ;  Wide- 

gate-street,  E.C.,  472 
Guildhall  art  gallery,  water  Colours  at,  591 
Guilds,  City  ;  institute,  022 ;  00,  201,  381, 
563,  893 

GuUane,  N.B.,  water  tupiily,  51S 
GulUes,  surface,  523 
Guinness  trust,  the,  513 


HACKFORD,  Geo.,  the  late,  473 
Hackney,  vestry  work  in,  80 
Halicamassus,  the  Mausoleum  at,  293 
Halifax,  building  progress  in,  876 
Halls :  Apothecaries'  Co.,  201 ;  Carpenters' 
Co.,    60 ;   Clapham    (St.   Anne's)    6o ; 
concert,  and  assembly  rooms,  56,  S3,  123, 
102,337,415,  448,  560,  705,  742,811,  818, 
886,  928;  Cutlers'  Co.,  381;  Edinbui-gh 
(Univ.,  McEwan,  311  ;  Edzell  loglis 
meml.)  508;  Grocers' Co.,  563 ;  Knowsley 
(village)  876  ;  Maer,  "Whitmore,  745  ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne    (Miners')  129; 
Prince's,  Piccadillv,  309 ;  Skitmers'  Co., 
893 

Hanley,  ten  yeai-s'  pubUc  works  in,  914 
Handici-aft  school,  Essex  house,  E.,  190 
Handicrafts  in  Suffolk-street,  105 
Handy  general  earth  tables.  782 
Hardwoods :  for  pa^-ing,  030 ;  New  South 
Wales,  221,  233,  482;  Queensland,  557, 
703 ;  South  Austraha,  779  ;  Tasmania, 
88S  ;    Victoria,    704,    779 ;  Westera 
Australia,  817 
Harrogate  arbitration,  517 
Health,  public,  Scotland,  bill,  476 
Heaps,  waste,  150 

Heated  vvrought  iron,  sbength  of,  293 
Heating  and  ventilation,  127 
Heavy  buildings,  foundations  of,  744 
Hicks,  Jas.,  of  Redruth,  the  Lite,  59 
High  art  applied  to  architecture,  150 
Historical  aspect  of  portrait  painting,  201 
History  of  :  architectme,  B.  Fleteher's, 

515 ;  dress,  733 
Hoardings,  about,  260 
Holbora-Strand  improvement,  399,  407, 877 
Home  arts  and  industries  association,  513, 

516,  853 

Homes:  cripples'    Gosforth'  912;  family 
(Glasgow;  43S ;  nurses'  (Bradford)  296 
(London  hospital)  481 
Hoi-sham,  Christ's  hospital  school,  110 
Hoiton,  AV.,  Manche  ter,  the  late,  59 
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Hospitals:  HeJfoid,  767;  Cluist  church 
(fever)  111,3-28;  cottage,  31-2  ;  Liverpool 
(Northern)  16,  6i') ;  Newton  Abbot,  876  ; 
Ormskirk  (cottage)  18i)  ;  St.  Mark's 
(fistula)  632;  Sim  lerland,  802;  Uni- 
versity college,  671  ;  Tilbury  (cottage) 
9t'2;  Watford  (fever)  MH 

Hotels  :  Aldgate  (Three  Nuns)  695 ;  Hir- 
mingham  (Hen  and  Chickens)  728  ; 
Kdzell  (Panmure  Arms)  78) ;  Embank- 
ment (Cecil)  r>M\  Westminster  Jiridge- 
road  (Dover  Castle)  745  ;  Weymouth,  223 

Hot  water:  supply,  public,  !)5J;  \rarming 
building's  by,  888, 1)14,  921 

House:  duty  again,  152  ;  garden  in  relation 
to  the,  226 ;  painters,  national  association 
of,  153;  the  Cliuroli,  259 

Housemaids'  slop-sinks,  708 

Homes:  Llackheuth,  745;  liisfon,  Mass., 
893  ;  Brighton,  2(il  ;  ISiooklands,  746  ; 
Cefn  Coed,  Cardiff,  489 ;  Chelsea  Embank- 
itent-court,  447  ;  Clapliam  (St.  Anne)  60 ; 
Colwyn  iiay,  237,  419*;  ei:onoinical,  18?; 
Fiamborough,  309  ;  Frensh  im,  817  ; 
Oltnroy,  Finchley,  419 ;  Haliams,  the, 
Chilworth,  45 ;  llauipstead,  817  ;  Helens- 
burgh, 167  ;  Hui-stiiiere,  Hind  Head,  111 ; 
inflammable,  295 ;  Kenilworth  (bungalow 
599  ;  Leighton's,  lx)id,  656,  695  ;  Mar 
Castle,  8d2  ;  I'restwich,  893 ;  pulling 
down,  694  ;  Roehanipton,  201  ;  Rowtou, 
King's  Cross,  157;  Scarborough  (Park 
lodge)  817  ;  Shockerwick,  709 ;  Shrews- 
bury (old )  563  ;  Surrey,  867 ;  Sutton 
Coldfleld,  315;  Swanage,  817  ;  Thornton, 
Cheshire,  625 ;  warmmg,  from  kitchen 
lire,  619 

Housing  of  the  :  labouring  clas-ses,  112 ; 

working  classts  bill,  732 
How  to  carry  domes,  335 
Hoylake,  improvements  at,  954 
HudderstieUl  water  supply,  548 
Hunt,  R.  MoiTis,  the  late,  112 


ILIjTTSTRATED  Europe,  7.S2 
Illustration.),  i  iitlicdnil,  inle-tcd  :  Lincoln, 

345;  l'etfrt)oiough,  737 
Improvement  in  architecture,  the,  815 
Improvements:  a  year's  City,  442;  Clare- 
market,  441 ;  I'oeis-coi-ner,  298 
Incandescent  light  litigation,  951 
Indu.stiies,  wood,  of  Sweden,  619 
Intlrmaries  :  IngBam,  877  ;  Leeds  (general) 
508,  72S ;  I'outcfract  (workhouse)  618; 
Sliardlow  .workhouse)  619 
Inflammable  houses,  295 
Initial  supervision,  8'5l 
Inspection  chambers,  412 
Insututes  :  auctioneers',  842  (rival)  878 ; 
British  architects,  royal,  1'2«,  197,  411, 
483,  591,  7i9,  851,  880  ^Imances)  653,  666, 
730  (gold  medal)  197,  226,  368,  950  [pre^i- 
dency)  695    (prize    drawings)  83,  91; 
British,  of  preventive  medicine,  447  ; 
builders'  clerks,  366, 418, 853  ;  a  Celestial, 
from  A. A.  standpoint,  743  ;  City  and 
Guilds,  622,  807  ;  Clayworkers  (bncksat) 
667  ;  Dundee  (.Aloert)  477  ;  Glasgow 
architects,  916 ;  polytechnic  (Clerkenwell, 
Northampton)     380     (UoUoway  -  road. 
Northern)  110;  sanitary   certificate  of) 
512  ;    technical,  230,  234,  265 ;  water 
colour  painters,  373,  885 
Institutions  :    artists'    benevolent,    363 ; 
builders'  clerks',  366,  418  (.benevolent 
do.)  308,  473;  civil  engineei-s,  856;  Pass- 
more  Edwards,  in  Cornwall,  631 ;  sm- 
veyors',  340,  414.  438,  695,  707  (new 
premises)  439,  584 
Instructor,  sheet  metal  workers',  782 
Insuiance  premises,  Liverpool  (Royal)  256, 
633 

Invincible  glazing,  Rendle's,  261 

Iron  :  and  steel,  tabulated  weights  of,  >81 ; 
cast  (annealed  by  shocks)  955  (coluUins) 
337  (in  builders'  «oik)  5,  77, 122, 199, 'i^^^ 
330,  415,  419,  510,  520,  596,  765,  777,  838, 
850.  913,  931;  work,  paint  for,  477- 
wrought,  strength  of  heated,  298 

Irwell  and  Mersey,  pollution  of,  5l8 

Is  a  tent  a  building  .'  475 


JANDUS  arc  lamp,  314 
Jarrah  dale  Jarrah  wood,  733 
Johnston,  Jas.,  Otley,  tlie  late,  223 
Joints,  dr-ain-pipe,  379 
Joists  and  giidci's,  steel,  295 


KENDRICK'S  coefficients,  116 

Kerehaw's  pneumatic  ventilator,  622 

Keys  and  locks,  asylum,  517 

King-post  trus.",  693 

Kingston-on-Thames  baths,  161,  364 

Kingswood,  dra  nage  of,  912 

Kirby  v.  Hanogate  school  bd  ,  restrictive 

covenants,  225 
Kitchen :  boiler  explosions,  153,  299,  649 ; 

fire,  warming  houses  from,  619 ;  sinks, 

556 

Kursaal  for  Cheltenham,  584 
Kynosarges  at  Athens,  the,  476 


IjABOTJKEBS,  WUtsL.C.C.  and  their 
333 

Labouring  classes,  housing  of  the,  112 

Lacey,  W.  R.,  in  re,  806 

La  Charente,  domed  churches  of,  269 

Lady  chapel,  Ely,  sculptures  in,  55 

Lambeth  Water  Co.'s  bill,  732 

Lamp,  Jandus  arc,  311 

Lancashire  federation  of  building  ti-ade 

employes,  892 
Lancaster  water  supply,  476 
Lavatories,  739 


Lawyers  litigate  on  ancient  lights,  225 

Laxton's  builders'  price-book,  187 

Lectures,  Carpenters'  Co  ,  622 

Leeds:  and  Yorkshire  archi.  socy.,  ,"i.32, 
474  ;  arbitrations,  368,  440 ;  building  by- 
laws (appeal)  si  17  (demolition  under)  50 
(reform)  261,  88(J ;  City-square  improve- 
ment, 622 ;  water  supply,  912 ;  York- 
i^trcet  insanitaiy  area,  807 

Leek  illu.strated,  619 

Legal,  .50,  80,  115,  152,  189,  224,  260,298, 
332,  367,  402;  410,  475,  511,  517,  620,  654, 
663,  731,  768,  .805,  811,  878,  917,  953 
Legality  of  rood-screen  Hgures,  731,  879 
Leigh,  building  by-laws  at,  917 
Leight<m,  Lord,  the  late:  187;  house  of, 
656,  695  ;  memorials,  954  (South  London 
art  galleries)  417,  625 
Le  Keux,  J.  U.,  the  late,  223,  296 
Lettering,  a  manual  of,  782 
Levant,  wandering  scholar  in  the,  515 
Liabilities  :  architect's,  694 ;  Gas  Co.'s,  585 
Libraries,  free  :  Abingdon,  7i>9  ;  liodmin, 
633 ;    Dewsbury,    472 ;  Hammersmith, 
381,  463  ;  Linkeard,  2.57  ;  Ncwca-stlc-on- 
Tyne,  129;  Nunhead,  563;  St.  Helen's, 
728;  St.  Ives,  633;  Shoreditch,  91,  113, 
126,  149,  167,  867  ;  West  Ham,  113 
Libraries:  Hereford  cathedral,  29 »  ;  Man- 
chester (Christie)  671 
Lifts  and  London  Building  Act,  367 
Light :  action  of,  on  water  colours,  60  ; 

railways  bill,  414 
liighthouse,  Dover,  50 
Lighting,  lieating,  and  cooking,  858 
Lightning  conductors,  .3;i3,  7(i7,  953 
Lights,  ancient :  189,  estimation  of,  195  ; 
lawyei-s  litigate  on  225 ;  railway  stations 
and,  3;t3,  402 
Lincoln  :  baths  competition,  691 ;  cathe- 
dral illustrations,  345 
Lincoln's  Inn-Held.s,  781,  810 
Line  building,  appeal,  260,  402,  512 
Lines :  branch,  railway  bridges  for,  630 ; 

frontage,  at  corners,  621 
Lining,  carpet,  of  wo<)d  pulp,  613 
I^inslade  sewerage  and  water  supply,  260 
Lists,  black,  of  workmen,  655,  694,  731 
Litigation  between    lawyers  on  ancient 
lights,  225 

LiveriMjol :   architectural    society,    690 ; 
artisans*  dwellings  for,  918 ;  high  level 
viaduct  schrme,  477  ;  model  of  ancient 
Rome  at,  299;  museum,  767;  Northern 
hospital  competition,  46, 619 
Local:  legulations  as  to  diains,  varying, 
126;  resources  v.  foreign  sub.-titutcs,  264 
Loch  Lubnaig,  soundings  in,  657 
Locks  and  keys,  a.sylum,  517 
Lockwood's  buildcis'  price-book,  78 
Locomotion,  new,  some  results  of,  809 
l>odging  house.  Leith  coiporation,  526 
Lofty  st«rel  building,  a,  952 
London:  architectural  education  in,  609; 
Building  Act  (cases  under)  333,  367,  40!) 
(greenhouses  and)  116  (\ifts  and)  367 
inotice  forms)  ;t65  .not  retrospective)  732 
(stction  212;  225  ;  building  trades  strike, 
658,  696,  734,  769,  808,  843,  881 ;  churches 
of  17tli  and  18th  centuries,  519  ;  city 
churches,  54 ;  county  council,  148,  438, 
733  (and  sky  &igns)  260  ^building  con- 
tracts) 222,  666  (summoned  under  Build- 
ing Act;  585  (v.  Pryor)  260,  402,  512 ; 
ground  plans  of,  403 ;  insanitat  on  in, 
954  ;  old  buildings  in,  alterations  to  559; 
plumbers,  954 ;  riverless,  332,  366  ;  water 
supplies,  50,  190,  476  i,East)  260,  298  (sea) 
153  (Welsh)  153,  260,  333,  768;  water 
trust,  441 

Lower  Thames :  navigation,  586 ;  street, 
compensation  case,  189 

Ludicrous  \  erdict,  a,  547  ,  58G 

Lunatic  asylums  :  Beverley  (East  Riding) 
201 ;  Cotford  (Somerset)  612 ;  countv,  7, 
119,  228.  302,  413,  617.  555,  705;  Croydon, 
526  ;  Hawkhead,  N.B.  ((iovan)  220; 
Purdysbum,  Belfast,  839 


MACADAM,  tarred,  223 

Macrorie  v.  Gibbon,  ancient  lights,  225 

Magistrate's  decision  annulled,  152 

Mahogany,  mountain,  191 

Manchester  :  architectural  di-awings  exhi- 
bition, 549;  building  trades  (association) 
400  (exhibition)  299.  477,  698,  657; 
societv  of  architects,  60,  653 

Manholes,  412,  484 

Man-of-straw  client,  50,  162 

Manorial  rights  in  sub-soil,  corporations 
and,  732 

Manual  of  lettering,  782 

Manufactuie,  sl;ig-cement,  in  Germany,  561 

Map,  cheaper  geological  survey,  115 

Marble  industry  at  Canai-a,  955 

Maiden,  Sussex,  Roman  camp  at,  442 

Marienburg-on-Nogar,  444 

Market  hall.  Both  well,  472 

Markets,  Sydney,  111 

Masonry  :  cause  of  decay  and  damp  in, 
766  ;  Hervev  Flint  on,  374, 439 ;  measure- 
ments, 403  " 

Mason's  non-slipping  stair  treads,  622 

Master  builders'  associations :  Dublin,  294 ; 
Exeter,  361;  National,  222,  259;  Preston, 
562 ;  Sheffield,  657 

Masters,  old :  at  the  Academy,  51 ;  at 
Windsor  Castle,  275,  599 ;  on  the  Contin- 
ent, 90,  167,  419,  489,  671,  817 

Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  298 

May  morning,  625 

Measurements,  masonry,  403 

Medal,  royal  gold,  197,  226,  368,  960 

Medals,  Chicago  exhibition,  695 

Medicine,  preventive,  institute  of,  447 

Meeting-room,  Edgbaston,  876 

Melos,  Greek  mosaic  from,  842 


Memorials  :  Mauchlinc,  N.B.  (Bums;  839; 
South  London  art  galleries  (Leighton)  417 

Mersey  and  Irwtll  pollution,  518 

MethoAs  of  building,  227 

Metropolis  iiianageiiitnt  .act  appeal,  402 

Metropolitan  :  public  gardens  association, 
261  ;  sanitation,  515  ;  water  supplies,  60, 
190,  476  (Welsh)  1,53,  260,  33:t,  768 

Middlehurst,  J.,  St.  Helen's,  the  late,  624 

Middleton,  J.  H.,  the  late,  915 

Midsomer  Norton  scwenige,  8.^1 

Millbank,  Tate  art  gallery,  231 

Minor  examples  of  I  'rench  Renaissance,  925 

Misrepresentation  as  to  partnerfhip,  617 

Mission  hall,  Walworth,  728 

Mistakes  in  the  building  trade,  221 

Modem  ;  otiice  building,  646 ;  opera-houses 
and  theatres,  837  ;  Renaissance,  4,  88, 
121,  157  ;  stencil,  305 

Moisture  in  green  wood,  842,  880 

Momentum,  260 

Monastery,  St.  Alban's,  513 

Monuments  :  copyright  in  jihotographs  of, 
441  ;  Edinburgh  (Scott)  190;  Phila- 
delphia f  Richard  Smith)  404 

More  questions  concerning  contracts  and 
(luuntities,  771 

Morley  water  supply,  801 

Mortijagees  in  possession,  .367 

Mosaic,  Venetian,  for  Vienna,  477 

Mountain  mahogany,  191 

Movements,  unfelt  eaith,  .586 

Municipal  :  and  civil  architecture,  117  ; 
buildings,  86. 1.50  (Cleethorpes)  :t81  (Cork) 
402,  .547,  686  (Croydon,  764  (King's  Lynn) 
7813  (Perth)  472  ;  cogineeis'  association, 
836  ;  V.  contract  p  pe-laying,  803 

Mural  paintings  ut  Pompeii,  6il5 

Museums  :  Antwerp  (I'lantin)  745;  Bethnal- 
green,  furniture  at,  80,  931 ;  Jlritish  (lion 
railing)  115;  Glasgow,  226;  Liverpool 
(extension)  767;  royal  architectural,  811 ; 
Bouth  Kensington  (completion)  879 
(jewelrj-  for)  191 


NATIONAL  :     a.ssociation8  (house 
painters    1.33  (inaafer  buildern)  222,  269 
islate  merchants;  695  ;  Oallei-)-  pictures, 
additions  to,  1S7,  403;  Portrait  gallery, 
50!*,  695,  7C9 ;  union  of  architects'  assist- 
ant.!, ii.'i'j  ;  union  of  British  architects, 
proposed, 79 
Naval  works,  costly,  .368 
Navigation,  I,ower  Thames,  586 
Needlework,  royal  school  of  art,  808 
New  :  and  old  streets,  475 ;  Brighton,  great 
tower  for,  955  ;   door  fas  ener,  295  ; 
English  art  club,  517;  Galleiy  (pictures 
at;  627  iSpanish  art  at  80 ;  locomotion, 
some  results  of,  809 ;  photography,  pulley 
under,  417  ;  South  Wales,  hardwoods  of, 
221,  2.33,  482  ;  streets  by-laws  as  to)  665 
(entrances  to  6!t3 ;  year,  work  for  the,  1 ; 
York  city  hall,  comfietilion,  299,  364 
Newark,  N  .1.,  building  by-laws  at,  808 
Newman,  John  T.,  the  late,  8 
No  festival  needed  by  plastic  artist,  661 
Noiseless  jiaving  for  stables,  664,  093 
Noise,  nuisance  by,  611 
Non-slipping  stair  treads.  Mason's,  622 
Northnmpton  polytechnic,  Clerkenwell,  380 
Northern  aicliitectural  association,  706, 836, 
916 

Norwich  miin  drainage  works,  115 
Notebook,  sewerage  engineer's,  781 
Notes  :  from  Edinburgh,  48,  929  ;  from 
Paris,  166,  416,  670;  on  domestic  drain- 
age, 196,  234,  26S,  329,  343,  379,  412,  450, 
484,  623,  556,  696,  668,  708,  739,  780,  814, 
819  ;  parliamentary,  369,  441,  476,  612, 
621,  695,  732,  879,  912,  950 
Notice  forms  under  London  Building  Act, 
365 

Not :  retrospective  tbuilding  by-laws)  655 

( London  Building  Act ,  732 ;  to  assign, 

covenants,  620 
Nottingham  :  plumbers'  conf.  rence  at,  733 ; 

water  for  rural  districts,  48 
Nuisance :  abatements,  costs  in,  879 ;  by 

noise,  511 

Nurses'  home :  Bradford,  296 ;  London 
hospital,  481 


OAK :  finish  for,  297,  332,  366,  401 ;  or 
chestnut  at  Winchester  cathedi-al,  955 

Obituarv  :  Abemethy,  Jas.,  400 ;  Armitage, 
E.,  RA.,  801;  Ashworth,  E.,  Exeter, 
418;  Atwood,  C.  B.,  Oiicago,  59; 
Baeckelmans,  F.  C,  Antwerp,  223  ; 
Barre,  Auguste,  258;  Billing,  A.,  583; 
Boeswillwald,  E.,  Paris,  473 ;  Bostock, 
J.,  Northwich,  113 ;  Bourne,  A.,  Penarth, 
258  ;  Brown,  A.  Page,  296  ;  Buchan,  W. 
P.,  Glasgow,  328 ;  Bull,  Stanhope, 
Chester,  187,  442 ;  Casey,  Gen.  T.  L., 683; 
Chuich,  Jabez,  473;  Clark,  D.  Kinnear, 
187  ;  Clark,  W.  H.,  Bristol,  729;  Clarke, 
Jas.,  Rawtenstall,  839;  Clerke,  W.  J. 
Bird,  CLE..  296;  Clutton,  John,  White- 
hall, 364  ;  Cowlin,  W.  H.,  Bristol,  364  ; 
Crabtree,  W.,  Southport,  328;  Crisp, 
Hy.,  Bristol,  855;  Cutting,  A.  P.,  328; 
Edwards,  J.  C,  Ruabon,  488,  524 ; 
Fiorelli,  of  Pompeii,  223 ;  Hackford,  G., 
473  ;  Harris,  Sir  Augustus,  955 ;  Hicks, 
Jas  ,  Redruth,  59;  Horton,  W.,  Man- 
chester, 69;  Johnston,  J.,  Otley,  223; 
Leighton  of  Stretton,  Lord,  P.R.A.,  187, 
954;  Le  Keux,  J.  H.,  223,  296;  Middle- 
hurst, J.,  St.  Helens,  624  ;  Sliddleton,  J. 
Henry,  915;  Newman,  J.  T.,  8;  Rjiine, 
Canon,  766 ;  Richardson,  C,  258 ;  Rich- 
mond, G.,  R.A.,  473  ;  Robertson,  G.,258; 
Shields,  J.,  Carlisle,  8;  Stent,  E.  J. 
Neville.  729;  Stewardson,  J..  I-hiladel- 
phia,  187;  Vicars,  A.,  766;  Vickery,  G. 


A.,5a3:  Walker,  Gen.  J.  T.,  C.B.,  296; 
Wells,  Thos.,  187  ;  Wilson,  J.  A.,  Pliila- 
delpliia,  268 
Observatory,  Blackford-bill,  Edinburgh, 
472 

Occupition,  beneficial.  963 

Otiice  building,  iiiodei-n,  645 

Offices :  Bombay  (railway)  419  ;  Ptochdale 
(guardians';  644;  Widegate-street,  E.G. 
(Jewish  guardians' )  472 

Old :  and  new  streets,  475 ;  buildings  in 
London,  alterations  to,  5.59 ;  Cairo, 
destructive  restorations  at,  4  ;  drains  or 
sewers.  917  ;  masters  (at  the  Academy) 
51  (at  Windsor  Castle)  275,  699  (on  the 
Continent)  90,  167,  419,  489,  67),  817 

One-sided  contracts,  302 

One's  own  way,  getting,  561 

Ontario,  architects'  registration  in,  586 

On  the  cheap,  114 

Opera  houses  and  theatres,  modern,  837 
tlrgan,  Burton  (8t.  Paul)  46 
Overlapping,  590 
Ownership,  riparian,  612 

PAINTERS:  house,  national  associa- 
tion of,  153 ;  in  water  colours,  institute, 
373,  8a3 

Paint  for  ironwork,  477 

Painting,  portrait,  Hon.  J.  Collier  on,  261 

Paintings,  mural,  at  Pompeii,  695 

I'ahiccs  :  Baroda,  739  ;  Genoa  (Balbi)  45 ; 
national  skating,  112 

Panics,  theatre,  782 

Pantograph,  the,  854 

Paper,  Willesden,  for  roofing,  955 

Parabolic  sound  reflector,  Calcutta,  588 

I'aris,  notes  from,  166,  416,  670 

Parish  room,  Co<  kennouth,  328 

Parks,  paving  apiiortionments  and,  879 

PariiamentarA- :  notes,  309,  441,  476,  512, 
621,  (,-95,  732,  87!l,  912,  950;  projects 
afi'ecting  the  City.  201 

Parliament^street  widening,  476,  732 

Parthenon,  the  repairs,  403,  513 

Partnership:  architects',  at  BexhiU,  621; 
misrepresentation  as  to,  547 

Party  wall :  and  external  wall,  737,  768 ; 
architects'  fees  for,  162,  188 ;  what  is  a  ? 

Passmore  Edwards  institutions  in  ComwallV 
631 

Patent,  fireproof  flooring,  6.54 

Paving  :  ajiportionments  and  parks,  879  ; 

assessment,  621  ;  charges  and  theL.C.C, 

80,  115;  hardwoods  lor,  930;  noiselese, 

for  stables,  654,  693 
I'awsons  and  Leafs  new  premises,  417 
Peabody  tiiistee's  report,  368 
Pegamoid,  851,  955  . 
Pembrokeshire,  sketch-book  peeps  at,  198 
Penrose,  F.  C,  and  the  PartheooD,  403,  613 
Perigord,  domed  churches  at,  269 
Permissible  advertisements,  6.55 
Peterborough  :   brickmaking  near,  807  ; 

cathedral,  hHD  (illustrationsj  737  (present 

condition  of;  737 
Petty  swindle,  a,  224 
Philadelphia,  Smith  monument,  404 
Phihe,  the  temples  of,  368 
Photographs  of  monuments  and  bmldings,. 

copyright  in,  441 
Photography :  new,  a  pulley  by,  417 ;  year- 
book of,  782 
Physical  :   experiment  and  engmeenng, 

669  ;  tests,  digest  of,  258,  782 
Pictures  at :  the  Academy,  625,  662,  697  ; 

the  New  Gallery,  627 
Pier,  Moi-ecambe,  220,  54 1 
Piers,  brickwork,  strength  of,  692,  731 
Pillars,  strength  of,  382 
I'inchbeck,  Kent,  in  re,  768 
Pine  needles,  decorative  uses  of,  880 
Pins,  steel  bridge,  892 
Pipe-laying,  municipal  v.  contract,  808 
Pipes  : 'steel,  construction  of,  892;  wood. 

and  steel,  671 
Places  of  woi-ship  and  public  roads,  918 
Plan :  asylum  competition,  £53  ;  ground, 

of  London,  103 ;  peculiar  church  (BostonJ 

298 

Plans:  dispute  as  to,  918;  prepared  by 

contractors,  153 
Plastic  aitist  needs  no  festival,  661 
Plots :  crooked,  comers  and,  920 ;  vacant^ 

cleared  sites  and,  336 
Plumbers  :  conferences  at  (Edinburgh)  733 
(Nottingham   733;  London,  954;  regis- 
tration bill,  441   (opposition  to)  477  ; 
Scottish,  amalgamate,  368 
Plumbing,  standard  practical,  258 
Pneumatic  ventilator,  Kershaw's.  622  _ 
Poets'  comer  improvement,  298,  475,  4Zft 
Police  station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  91 
Pollution,  rivers,  632  j 
Polytechnic  institute.,   Jlerkenwell  (North- 
ampton) 380;  Hoi  jway-road  Northeml 
110 

Pompeii,  mural  paintings  at,  695 
Population,  city,  of  Uaittd  States,  404 
Portland  cement  in  America,  955 
Portrait  :  gallery,  national,  509,  695,  769 ; 

painting,  historical  aspect  of,  261 
Position  of:  aiehitectui  e  at  the  Academy, 

629  ;  provincial  auctioneers,  303 
Possession,  mortgagres  in,  367 
Poster  design-,  Rbead's,  955 
Practical :  plumbing,  standard,  258  ;  the, 

and  the  experimental,  661 
Practice,  varied,  845 
Practitioner,  the  provincial,  301,  366 
Preliminary  designs,  remuneration  for,  921 
Premium  withheld,  builder's,  441 
Present  position  of  architecture  at  Academy , 

629 

Preservation,  stone,  953 
Preservative  for  timber,  cheap,  191 
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Preston  master  builders'  association,  562 

Preventive  med'cine,  institute  of,  447 

Price-books :  builderi'  vLaxton's)  187 
(Lockwood's)  78  (.Spon's)  6i5 ;  electrical 
engineers'  iGriUin's)  619 

Pri2e  drawings,  Soane  and  Institute,  83,  91 

Process  year-book,  782 

ProerastinatioQ-streef,  407 

Professional  cramming,  408 

Progress,  arcliittctuial,  2 

Projections  over  footways,  695 

Promenade,  Colwjn  Bay,  581 

Proposed  national  union  of  British  archi- 
tects, 79 

Prospective  by-laws,  attempt  to  enforce, 
189,  224 

Provincial :  afiiliation  of  architects,  773 ; 
auctioneers,  i)osition  of,  303 ;  confeiences, 
society  of  architects,  442,  431 ;  practi- 
tioner, the,  301,  366 

Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  404 

Public  :  gardens  association,  metropolitan, 
261 ;  health,  SciuUand,  bill,  476 ;  hot- 
water  supply,  954  ;  house,  club  designs, 
5o9 ;  roads,  places  of  worship  and,  918 

Pulley  under  new  photography,  417 

Pulling  down  houses,  694 

Pulpit,  All  SS.,  Chesterfield,  315 

Pulpwood,  export  duty  on,  955 

PariUcation,  sewage,  8^5 


QTJAITTITIES :  and  contracts,  589, 
693,  805 ;  architects  and,  653,  692,  730, 
810;  questions  CO  icerning,  771 

Quantity  surveying  and  its  abuse,  840 

Quarry  worked  s,oue,  49 

Queensland  :  artesian  wells  in,  153 ;  hard- 
wood Umbel's,  557,  703 

Questions :  concerning  quantities  and  con 
tracts,  771 ;  some  burning,  883 


RAILWAY:  bridges  for  branch  lines, 
836 ;  improvements  m  Birmingham,  804  ; 
offices,    Bombay,    4i9  ;    stations  (and 
ancient  light--;;  333,  402  (Colchester)  728 
(Edinburgh,  Waverley j  652 
Eailways ;  Central  London,  50,  333,  547 
655,  690,  691,  841,  836,  955  ;  City  and 
South  London,  764  ;  City  and  Waterloo, 
148,  2.37  ;    Exeter,  Teign  Valley  and 
Chagford,  856  ;  Ught,  414 ;  Newmiliis  and 
Darvel,  856 ;  North  Cornwall,  690 ;  Over- 
head, Liverpool,  856;  Snowdon,  5J4 
P,aine,  Canon,  the  late,  766 
Rates  and  taxes,  reapportionment  of,  121 
Eathhaus,  Liibeck,  709 
Eaw  buildings  and  ripe  ones,  480 
Eeapportionment  of  rates  and  taxes,  121 
Rectory,  Eccle^ton,  893 
Reed,  .A.,  and  Son,  in  re,  585,  806 
Reflector,  parabolic  sound,  at  Calcutta,  586 
Refuse  :   destructor,  Southimpton,  656 ; 
disposal  and  sanitation,  274 ;  scavenging, 
and  waler  mains,  733 
Registered  telegraphic  addresses,  187 
Registration  :  architects'  (conferences  at 
Bristol  and  Cardiff  j  451  (in  Ontario ;  586  ; 
for  builders,  477  ;  plumbers,  411,  477 
Regulations,  varying  local,  126 
Remuneration  for  preliminary  designs,  921 
Renaissance  :  English,  4  ;  French,  minor 

examples  of,  925 ;  modem,  88,  121,  157 
Rendle's  Invincible  glazing,  261 
Repairs  :  road,  189 ;  sewer,  811 
Reservoirs  :    Breeze-hill,    Boatle,  383 

Craigmaddie,  Gla.sgow,  912 
Resources,  local  v.  foreign  substitutes,  264 
PLesponsibility  of  London  vestries,  953 
Responsible,  who  is  1 879 
Restorations,  destructive,  at  Old  Cairo,  4 
Restrictive  covenants ;  811;  appeal,  225 
Rest,  sailors',  Genoa,  275 
Results  of  the  new  locomotion,  809 
Retrospective,  not :  building  by-laws,  655 

London  Building  Act,  732 
Reviews  :  Academy  Architecture,  116,  812 
-Alphabets,  a  Manual  of  Lettermg,  782 
-Architect's    Diary,    Waterlow's,  78 
A.s.-ociationof  Surveyors  of  H  M.  Service! 
619;  Builders'  Price  Books  (Laxton's) 
187    ;L<x;kwood's)    78    (Spon's)    545 ; 
BuiLDixo  News  Designing  Uub,  159, 270 
337,  382,  559,  667,  816  ;  Cathedrals  of 
France,  803 ;  Cottage  Hospitals,  General, 
Fever,  and  Convalescent,  342 ;  Cottages 
and  Country  Buildings,  782;  Digest  of 
Physical  Testa,  258,  782  ;  Drawing  in 
Elementary  Schools,  2o8;  Ecclf s.astical 
-Architecture  of  Scotland,  486  ;  Economi- 
cal Houses,  187  ;  Edinburgh,  Picturesque 
Notes,  519  ;  Electric  Lighting  and  Powei 
Distribution,  782  ;  Enginei-rs'  Draughts 
men's  Work,  858 ;  En-^-itero'  Year-Book 
619 ;  Form  of  Speci.     tion,  St.  Pierre 
Harris's,   59  ;    Oentlt.   '.n's  Magazine 
Library,    lycicestershire,  782;  Griffin' 
Electrical  Engineers'  Price-Book,  619 
Handy  Earthwoik  General  Tables,  782 
Histfjry  of  Architecture,  B.  Hetcher's 
515  ;  Housing  of  the  Labouring  Classes 
112  ;  Illustrated  Europe,  782;  Kendrick's 
Coefficients  for  Iron  and  .'■^teel  Beams 
116  ;  I-<;ek  and  Di.strict  lllu.-tratfd,  619 
Lighting,  Heating, andCookiDg,K.)8;  Lin 
fOTln's  Inn  Fields,  781  ;  London  (  'hurches 
of  the  XVII.  and  XVIII.  Centuries,  519; 
IjimHon  City  Churches,  51 ;  Metropolitan 
Sanit/ition,  515 ;  Modem  Oiht.-  Building, 
t>\'> ;  Modem  Opera-Hou-'es  and  Theatres,, 
837  ;  Nooks  and  Comers  of  Pembroke- 
shire,   198 ;    Portraits    of  Illustrious 
Prrrs'jnages  of  the  Court  of  Heniy  VIII 
275 ;  Practical  Guide  to  Warming  Houses 
from  the  Kitchen  Fire,  619 ;  Process 
Year- Book,  782;  Richard  Morris  Hunt, 
His  Art  and  Work,  112;  Sculptures  in 


Lady  Chapel  at  Ely,  55  ;  Sell's  Registered 
Telegraphic    Address   Directory,    187  ; 
Sewage  Purification,  885 ;  Sewerage  and 
Sewage     Disposal,     343  ;  Sewerage 
Engineer's  Note-Book,  781  ;  Sheet  Metal 
Worker's  Instructor,  782;    Society  of 
Engineers'  Transactions,  782 ;  Standard 
Practical  Plumbing,  Vol.  II.,  258 ;  Steel 
Sections,   295 ;  Tabulated  Weights  of 
Angle  and  Tee  Iron,  781  ;  Theatre  Panics 
and  their  Cme,  782  ;  Timber  and  Wood- 
Working  Machinery,  238;  Wandering 
Scholar  in  the  Levant,  545 ;  West  Ham 
Public  Libraries,  113 ;  Wood  Industries 
of  Sweden,  619;  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy, 782 
Richardson,  Chas.,  the  late,  258 
Richmond,  Geo  ,  R.A.,  the  late,  473 
Riga  white  tloois.  634 
Rights  of  way,  disputes  as  to,  198 
Riparian  ownership,  Hindson  v.  Ashby,  512 
Ripe  buildings  and  raw  ones,  480 
Rival  claims  and  applications,  810 
Riverless  London,  332,  366 
Riverside  warehou-'e  design,  237 
Rivers  pollution  and  conservancy,  632 
Road  repairs,  189 

Roads,  public,  places  of  worship  and,  918 

Robertson,  Geo.,  the  late,  258 

Rock,  bolting  to,  620 

Rolls  Chapel,  demolition  of,  115 

Roman  camp  at  North  Marden,  442 

Rood  :  screen  figures,  legality  of,  731,  879  ; 

screens  of  Devon,  386,  591,  654 
Roof:  covering  for  verandah,  620  ;  tile,  953 
Rooms,  assembly,  56,  83,  123,  162,  337,  415, 

448,  560,  705,  742,  811,  848,  886,  928 
Rothwell,  Market-house,  472 
Rowton  house.  King's  Cross,  157 
Royal :  Academy  (architecture)  116,  626, 
664,  842  (exhibition)  275  (old  masters  at) 
51  (pictures)  625.  662,  697  ;  architectural 
museum,  811 ;  Cambrian  Academy,  186 
807  ;  gold  medal,  197,  226,  368 ;  institute, 
British  architects,  126,  197,  411,  485,  594 
739,  854,  880  (finances)  653,  666,  730  (gold 
medal)  197,  226,  368,  930  (presidency)  395 
(prize  drawings)  83,  91 ;  institute,  water 
colour    paintei-s,    373,   885  ;  Scottish 
Academy,  115,  298,  331  (architecture  at) 
399  ;  society,  British  artists,  481 


Sequel  to  a  singular  contract,  475 
Sewage :  disinfectant,  chlorine  as,  2.57 ; 
disposal  and  sewerage,  34) ;  purification. 


SAFETY  valves  for  boilers,  299 
Sailors'  rest,  Genoa,  275 
Saint :  Alban's  (cjt^iedral)  419  (monastery) 
513  (St.  Michael's  chiu-ch)  728;  Anne 
(Clapham.  haU)  60  (Wandsworth)  931 
Anselm  (Davies-st.,  W.)  270;  Barnabas 
(Morecamhe)  857;  Bartholomew  (Ipswich) 
49  (Smithfield,  E.C.)  807  ;  David  (Exeter) 
256,  296,  364;  Francis  (Holbeck,  R  C.) 
294 ;    Front  (Perigueux)  269 ;  George 
(Wolverton)  582  ;  Helena  ((Lundylsle 
802  ;   James   i  Barton-under-Needwood) 
876  (WhitUeldj  364,511 ;  .John  Evangelist 
(Little  Leighs)  110  ;  John  (Peterborough, 
schools)  618 ;  Machar,  188 ;  Margaret 
(Frizinghall)  294,  526  (Olton)  401  ;  Mark 
(City-road,  hospital)  632 ;  Mary  (Ban- 
bury) 599  (Callington)  618  (Hope)  259 
(Stainbum)  489  (Todmorden)  764 ;  Mary- 
the-Virgin  (New  York)    774  ;  Mary, 
Woolnoth,    E.C,  148,  764  ;  Matthew 
(West  Ham)  802;  Michael  (Boldmere) 
291  (Garway)  802  (St.  Alban's)  728,  807  ; 
Paul  (Burton)  45  (Westham,  Dorset) 
220 ;  Paul's  (cathedral  decoration)  333, 
544,  586  (ecclesiologieal  society)   167  ; 
Peter   (Colchester)   148    (Meavy)  950  ; 
Philip  (Southport)  129  ;  Pierre-en-Liens 
(Geneva)  411 ;  Silvestro  (Genoa,  convent) 
45  Thomas  (St.  Anne's-on-Sea)  857 
Salford  sewage  works,  193 
Salisbury  cathedral  spii-e,  186,  328 
Salons  :  atchitectiue  at  the,  773 ;  Champ 

de  Mars,  628 ;  Champs  Eljsees,  665,  837 
Sanitary  :     institute    certificates,    512  ; 

specialities,  416 
Sanitation  :  and  disposal  of  refuse,  274  ; 

metropolitan,  515 
Savoy,  sky  sign,  the,  260,  332,  918 
Scavenging  refuse  and  water  mains,  733 
Scholar,  wandering,  in  the  Levant,  545 
Schools:  Accrington  (St.  John)  582;  Bow 
(Coopers'  Co  )  802  ;  Brackley  (Magdalen 
Coll.)  328 ;  Bramley,  Leeds  (Bapt.  Sun- 
day) 544  ;  Camelford  (Smith's)   223  ; 
Eccles  (pari.sh)  223  ;  elementarj',  drawing 
in,  258;  Essex-house,  E.  (handicraft) 
190;  Hastings  (Xt  Ch.)  582;  Horsham 
(Christ's  Hospital)  110 ;  Leicester  (art) 
783  ;  Llandrindod  Wells  (intermediate) 
730  ;    Llandyssul    (intermediate)    877 ; 
Llangollen    inlermediate)  508;  Peter- 
borough (St.  John)  618  ;   Shaw,  730  ; 
Southport  (St.  Philip)  129;  Staley bridge 
(Bapt.)  223;  Stockton   (higher  graie) 
148  ;   Welshpool  (county  intermediate) 
256.     See   also   under   Grammar  and 
Technical  schools. 
Scotland :  ecclesiastical   architecture  of, 

486 ;  public  health,  bill,  476 
Scot,  the  Canny,  952 

Scottish  :  Academy,  royal,  115,  298,  331 
(architecture  at)  399;  and  English  ait, 
81  ;  building  trades  federation,  695  ; 
jilumbers  amalgamate,  368 

Swjtt  monument,  Edinburgh,  completion 
of,  190 

Screen,  rood  figures,  legality  of,  731,  879 
Screens,  church,  Devonshire,  586,  591,  654 
Scull' ry  sinks,  .5.56 
Sculptures  in  Ely  Lady  chapel,  55 
Sea  water  supply  for  London,  153 
Secretaire,  architect's,  clubde-signs,  337,  401 
Section  212  London  Building  Act,  225 
Selby  v.  Briggs,  architect's  fees,  152,  188 


Sewerage  :   and  sewage   disposal,  313  ; 

engineer's  note-book,  781 
Sewer  repair  appeal,  811 
Sewers  or  drains,  old,  917 
Sheet  metal  worker's  instructor,  782 
Sheffield  :  master  builders'  association,  6.'57 ; 
society  of  architects  and  surveyors,  110, 
2.''>9,  400,  562,  916 
Shields,  Joseph,  Carlisle,  the  late,  8 
Shingles,  white  cedar,  956 
Shire  hall,  Durham,  309 
Shops,  Wimbledon,  223 
Shoieditch  baths  and  free  library,  91,  113, 

126,  149,  167,  8)7 
Shrewsbury  main  drainage,  115 
Shutterwork,  Belgian,  489 
Sidmouth,  sewerage  of,  115 
Signs,  sky  :  440 ;  at  the  Savoy,  260,  .332, 918 
Silchester,  excavations  at,  513,  657,  808 
Sinks  :  kitchen  and  scullery,  556 ;  slop,  708 
Sites,  cleared,  and  vacant  plots,  336 
Skating  palace.  National,  112 
Sketch-book  peeps  at  rcmbrokeshire,  198 
Sky  signs  :  440  ;  at  the  Savoy,  260,  332,  918 
Slag  cement  manufacture  in  Germany,  561 
Slate  merchants,  national  association  of,  695 
Slop-sinks,  708 

Small :  public  baths,  club  designs,  159 ; 
towns,  water  supply  of,  583 

Smith  v.  Hough,  builder's  piemium,  411 

Snowdon  railway,  544 

Soane  prize  diawings,  83 

Societies :  amalgamated  carpenters  and 
joiners,  622  ;  architects,  125,  267,  409, 
591,  737  (provincial  conferences)  442,  451 
(Cardiff  and  South  Walt-s)  259  (Man- 
chester) 60, 653  ;  architects  and  surveyors 
(Bradford)  220  (Sheffield)  110,  259,  400, 
562,  916 ;  architects'  benevolent,  399, 476 ; 
architectural  (Devon  and  Exeter)  364, 
438,  950  (Edinburgh)  110,  167,  332,  784 
(Leeds  and  Yorkshire)  332,  474  (Liver- 
pool) 690  (York)  167,  508 ;  British  artists, 
481 ;  building,  886 ;  checking  abuses  of 
advertising,  226 ;  ecclesiologieal  (St. 
Paul' s)  167  ;  encouragement  of  tine  arts, 

no 

Soil-pipes,  450 
Soirfe,  the  A. A.,  743 

Some  :  burning  questions,  883 ;  results  of 

the  new  locomotion,  809 
Sounds  in  Loch  Lubnaig,  657 
Sound  reflector,  parabolic,  at  Calcutta,  586 
Southampton  and  their  quantity  surveyor, 
918 

South :     Australia,    timbers    of,     779 ; 
Kensiugton  museum  (jeweli-y  for)  191  ; 
London  art  galleries,  Leighten  memorial, 
417,  525 
Southgate  v.  Hunt,  152 
Spanish  art  at  the  New  Galleiy,  80 
Specialities,  sanitary,  416 
Specification,  a  foim  of,  59 
Specify,  what  to,  736 

Spires  and  steeples,  construction  of  steel, 
92? 

Spon's  price-book,  545 
Sprakes,  C,  Doucaster,  in  re,  225 
Stables  :  and  cow  standmg,  club  designs, 

667 ;  noiseless  paving  for,  654,  693 
Stained  glass,  369,  656 
Stiiircase  balustrades,  275 
Stair-treads,  Mason's  non-slipping,  622 
Standard  practical  plumbing,  258 
Stations  :  fire  brigade  (Blackfriars,  E.C.) 
472  ;    police  (Newcastle-on-Tj-ne)  91  ; 
railway  (and  ancient  lights)  333,  402 
(Central  London)  333,  5i7,  655,  694,  841 
(Colchester)  728  (Edinburgh,  Waverley) 
652 

Statues:  Dunoon  (Highland  Mary)  512; 
Edinburgh  (Knox)  806  ;  Inverness  (Flora 
Macdonald)  526 
Statutory'  registration  of  architects,  confer- 
ences at  Bi  istol  and  Cardiff,  451 
Steel :  and  wood  pipes,  671  ;  bridge  pins, 
892;  bridges,  designing  of,  53,  164,  340, 
522,  702,  776  ;  building,  a  lofty,  952  ; 
frame  construction  for  churches,  774  ; 
gilders  and  j  oists,  295 ;  pipes,  construc- 
tion of,  892 ;  spires  and  steeples,  con- 
struction of,  926 
Stencilled  fabrics  and  wall-hangings,  927 
Stencil,  the  modern,  305 
Stent,  E  J.,  Neville,  of  New  Jersey,  the 

late,  729 
Stewardson,  J.,  the  late,  187 
Stock  prizes,  128 

Stone-cutting  and  masonry,  Hervey  Flint 

on,  374,  4.39 
Stone :  preservation,  953 ;  quaiTy-worked, 
49 

Stonework,  ill  effects  of  cement  on,  80 
Strand  :  -Holborn  improvement  scheme, 

399,  407,  877  ;  West,  widening,  656 
Street :    architecture,  916  ;    new  Strand 
Holbom,  399,  407,  877  ;  Procrastination, 
407 

Streets  :  new  (by-laws  as  to)  655  (entrances 

to)  693 ;  old  and  new,  475 
Strength  of  :  brickwork  piers,  692,  731 ; 
bridge  and  trestle  timbei-s,  47  ;  heated 
wrought  iron,  298 ;  pillars,  382 
Stresses  in  collar-beam,  graphic  determina- 
tion of,  56,  222,  231 
Strike,  London  buOding.  658,  696,  734,  769, 

808,  843,  881 
Structures,  dangerous,  I'M 
Sub-contractors  and  builders,  694 
Substitutes,  foreign  v.  local  resoui-ces,  264 
Subways :  Glasgow  district,  365  ;  Tower 

(arbitration)  367 
Successful  appeal    against  magistrate's 
decision,  152 


Suffolk-street,  handicrafts  in,  195 
Suggestion  for  dealing  with  rights  of  way, 
198 

Supervision,  initial,  881 
Surface  gullies,  523 
Surrey  docks  extension,  :165,  856 
Surveying,  quantity,  and  its  abuse,  810 
Surveyor,  county,  Cheshire,  442,  586 
Surveyors'  institution,  'M\,  414,  438,  695, 

707  (new  premises  I  439,  .581 
Sweden,  wood  industries  of,  619 
Swedish  deals,  477 
Swindle,  a  petty,  224 
Sydney  harbour,  crossing,  116 
Synagogue,  Hammei'smith,  745 


TABLES:  arrangement  of  technical 
institutes,  266  ;  Australasian  hardwoods, 
558 ;  drain-pipe,  .344  ;  handy  general 
earthwork,  782 ;  steel  bridges,  webs  of, 
703 ;  stresses  on  timber,  47 ;  tests  of 
(Australian  timbers)  483,  481  (brickS; 
480  ;  velocity  and  dischai'ge  of  sewage 
pipes,  269 

Tabuk  ted  weights  of  angle  and  tee  iron,  781 
Tall  buildings  at  Chicago,  769 
Tank,  511 

Tarred  macadam,  226 
Taskmasters,  advisers  and  arbitrators,  263 
Tasmanian  hardwoods,  888 
Tate  gallery,  Millbank,  231 
Taxe-i,  reapportionment  of,  121 
Teak,  toxic  action  of,  653,  692,  695 
Technical :  college  (Glasgow)  562 ;  educa- 
tion board's  exhibition,  447  ;  institutes, 
230,  234,  265  (St.  Helen's)  728 ;  schools 
(Baths)  582  (Halifax)  110  (Hyde;  331 
(Leicester)  783  (Lowestoft)  767  (Stafford) 
472  (Taunton)  618  (Truro)  690 
Telegraphic  addresses,  registered,  187 
Tell-tale,  boiler,  166 
Teneriffe,  architects'  life  at,  SO 
Tent,  is  it  a  building,  475 
Tests  ;  brickwork,  485  ;  cement,  water  in, 
153 ;  New  South  Wales  hardwoods,  483, 
484  ;  physical,  digest  of,  258,  782 
Teutonic  order,  architecture  of,  444 
Tewkesbury  abbey,  60, 186 
Thames  :  improvement  of  the,  769 ;  Lower, 

naWgation,  586 
Theatre  panics  and  their  cure,  782 
Theatres  :     Cambridge,     148  :  Cardiff 
(Empire)  690;  Glasgow  (Empire)  618; 
modern  opera  houses  and,  837 
Thirlmere  arbitration,  225,  768 
Tile  roof,  953 

TUl,  W.  S.,  Birmingham,  retirement  of, 
477,  622 

Timber  framing,  brickwoik  and,  693 
Timbers  :  br  dge  and  trestle,  strength  of, 
47  ;  cheap   preservative  for,  191  ;  of 
Australasia,  163,  221,  233,  482,  557,  703, 
779,  817,  888,  930 
Tithe  on  building  plots,  879 
Tombs,  Silesian,  633 
Tomlin,  T.  P.,  in  re,  918 
Tower :  subway  arbitration,  367 ;  unlicensed, 

at  Earl's  Coiirt,  841 
Town  church  designs  :  designing  club,  270; 

Royal  Academy,  129 
Town  halls :  Belfast,  805 ;  Cleethorpes,  381 ; 
Cork,  402,  547,  586  ;  Croydon,  764  ; 
Enniskillen,  876;  Hunstanton,  401,525; 
Lynn,  783  ;  Peith,  472 
Towns  :  small,  water  supply  of,  585  ;  trees 
in,  117 

Toxic  action  of  teak,  653,  692,  695 
Track  behind  us,  the,  51 
Training,  architectural,  267 
Tramways'  valuation,  80 
Trap,  drain-cleaning,  851 
Traps,  drain,  484 
Treads,  Mason's  stair,  622 
Trees  in  towns,  117 
Trestle  timbers,  strength  of,  47 
Trinity  almshouses.  Mile  End-road,  807 
TroUope  v.  London  Building  Federation, 

655,  694,  731 
Truss,  King-post,  693 
Trust,  London  water,  441 
TuUie  house  museum,  Carlisle,  190 
Tunnels:  Blackwall,  148,  403;  Edinburgh 
(Calton)186  ;  iliUwaU  and  Greenwich,  72S 


ULSTER,  the  Anglo-Noimans  in,  890 
Umpire,  fitness  of  an,  547 
Underpinning  at  Albert  institute,  Dundee, 
477 

Unfelt  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  586 
Unions,  national :  architects'  assistants, 

932 ;  British  architects,  79 
United  States:  City  population  of,  404; 

federal  buildings  in,  549 
Upholsterers'    conference,  Birmingham, 

549,  3S6 
Up-to-date  building,  335 
Urinals,  780  ,  , 

Use  :  and  abuse  of  auctions,  450  ;  of  colotir, 

architect's.  594 
Utilitarian  buildings,  516 


VACANT  plots,  cleared  sites  and,  336 

Valuations  and  appraisements.  3S0 

Valve  :  closets.  Doulton's,  729  ;  safety,  for 

boilers,  299 
Vai-ied  practice,  815 

Varying  local  regulations  as  to  drains,  125 
Vaults,  building  over,  169,  36S  ... 
Ventilation  :  and  heating,  127  ;  of  drains, 
329 

Ventilator,  Kershaw's  pneumatic,  622 
Verandah  roof  covering.  620 
Verdict,  a  ludicrous,  517,  586 
Vestries,  London,  responsibilities  of,  953 
I  Vestry  by-laws,  189,  224 
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Vicars,  Albert,  the  late,  TOi! 

Vickery,  G.  A.,  Andover,  the  late,  583 

Victorian  hardwoods,  701,  779 

Village :    hall,    Knowsley,    876  ;  public 

house,  club  designs,  559 
Vitiated  and  abnormal  atmospheres,  112 


"WAGES  of  Wilts  labourers,  333 

Waite  V.  Newberj',  189 

Walker,  Gen.  J.  T.,  C.B.,  the  late,  296 

Wall :  hangings,  stencilled,  927 ;  party 
(and  external  wall)  737,  7ti8  (architect's 
lees  for)  152,  188  (what  is  a 732  ;  ware- 
hoiLse,  708 

Walsall,  building  by-laws  as  to  walls, 

733 

Wandering  scholar  in  the  Levant,  515 
Warehouse  :  furniture,  l.S.'S ;  Manchester, 
489 ;  riverside,  237  ;  walls,  768 


Warming :  buildings  by  hot  water,  889, 
921 ;  hou.ses  from  the  kitchen  fire,  619 

Washington,  Domestic  architecture  in, 
851 

Waste  :  heaps,  150;  pipes,  451 
Water  :    colour  painters'  institute,  373, 
885 ;  colours  (action  of  liglit  on)  50  (at 
Guildhall  art  gallery)  591  ;  company 
appeal,  East  London,  298  ;  hot,  warming 
buildings  by,  888,  9U,  921  ;  in  cement 
tests,  153  ;  mains  and  scavenging  refuse, 
733 ;  sea,  supply  for  London,  153 ;  trust, 
London,  411 
Waterloo  and  City  railway,  148,  237 
Waterworks  engineers'  association,  583 
Way,  rights  of,  disputes  as  to,  193 
Weights,  tabulated,  of  iron  and  steel,  781 
Wells:  artesian,  Queensland,  153;  Thos., 

the  late,  187 
Welsh  water  supply  for  London,  153,  260, 
333,  768 


West  end  hall  park,  190 
Western  Australian  hardwoods,  817 
Westgate-on  -Sea,  sewerage  of,  76S 
Wharf,  foreign  animals,  Mode  Wheel,  186 
What :  is  a  party  wall  ?  732 ;  the  public 

expect,  910  ;  to  specify,  736 
Wheel,  great,  Blackpool,  583 
When  daffodils  begin  to  peer,  515 
AVliitci  hapel  fine  art  exhibition,  513 
White  floors,  Uiga,  654 
Who  is  responsible  .*  879 
Why  architects  neglect  colour,  735 
Wilicsden  paper  for  roofing,  9.i5 
Wilson,  .7.  A.,  Philadelphia,  the  late,  258 
Wilts  C.C.  labourers'  wages,  333 
Winchester  cathedral  restoration,  807 
Woking  miin  drainage,  226 
Wolverhampton  water  supply,  880 
AVood:  and  .steel  pipes,  671;  carving  and 
wood  carvers,  197  ;  green,  moisture  in, 
842,  880;  industries  of  Sweden,  619; 


javing,  hardwoods  for,  930 ;  pulp  carpet 
ining.s,  513 
Work  for  the  new  year,  1 
Workhouse  :  ad j  uncts  and  the  Building 
Act,  403;  inflrmaries  (Pontefraet)  018 
(Shardlow)  619 
Workhouses  :  Ipswich,  472 ;  llildenhall,  315 
Working  men's  dwellings  bill,  3(j9 
Workmen,  black  lists  of,  6.5.'),  691,  731 
Wrought  iron,  strength  of  heated,  298 


YATES  v.  Wilson,  691 

Year-hook :  engineer's,  619 ;  of  photo- 
graphy, 782;  process,  782 

Year's  r  City  improvements,  412;  failures,  60 

Year,  the  new,  work  for,  1 

Y.M.(..'.A.  premises,  Newcastle,  893 

York  :  architectural  society,  167,  508 ;  the 
Bars  of,  525 

Young  and  Marten's  dinner,  299 
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AAKAN,  concert  hall,  742 

Abbeys  :  Dunfermline,  490 ;  Tewkesbiuy 
(St.  Edmund's  chapel  and  s.  aisle)  60 

Abingdon  free  libraiy,  710 

Academy,  royal :  design  for  town  chuich 
(T.  G.  ljucas)  10, 130,  238 ;  trav.  student- 
ship drawings  \J.  S.  .Stewart)  501,  818 

Accountants,  chartered,  institute  of,  158 

Additions  to  Cold  Harbour,  Liphook,  10 

Adclphi  bank,  Liverpool,  10 

Administration  offices.  Central  Indian  rail- 
way, Bombay,  420 

Albi  cathedral,  south  portal,  781 

Alhambra  music  hall,  Leicester-sci.,  928 

Ambler  Thorn,  Nortnowram,  infants'  bd. 
school,  490 

American  :  furniture,  modern,  109  ;  v.  old 

English  bond  in  brickwork,  620 
Angouleme  cathedral,  west  font,  781 
Antwerp,  staii'c;i.se,  Plantin  museum,  740 
Apartment  buildings,  Boston,  Mass.,  891 
Apotheciiries'  Co.,  court-room  and  library, 
202 

Application  of  Classic  details,  4,  5,  6,  88,  89, 
90,  120,  121,  157,  158,  159 

Ai'chitects :  home  (Brooklands,  Cheshire) 
740 ;  institute  (Soane  design,  J.  Ander- 
son) 310  (do.,  E.  A.  Riekards)  451 ;  secre- 
taire and  arm  chair  (club  design) ,  346 

Ai-chitecture :  ecclesiastical,  of  Scotland, 
487,  490 ;  of  Teutonic  order,  Marienburg, 
454,  471 

Arch  moulding,  693 

Arm  chaii-s  ;  and  secretaire,  490  (archi- 
tects) 346;  circular,  617;  William  III., 
617 

Art:  galleries  (Reading  municipal  build- 
ings) 382  (South  London)  526 ;  schools, 
Leicester,  784,  801 

Assembly  rooms  and  concert  halls,  56,  57, 
58,  59,  84,  85,  123,  124,  125,  162,  103,  338, 
539,  415,  448,  449,  560,  561,  706,  707,  742, 
743,  811,  812,  813,  814,  818,  819,  SSS,  887, 
928,  929 

Assurance  premises,  Johannesburg,  781 
Asylums,  lunatic  :  7,  8  ;  East  Riding, 

Beverley,  201,  219 ;  Halle,  303;  Munien, 

229 

Automatic  Hushing  chamber,  341 


BADEN,  concert  hall,  812 
Balbi  palace,  Genoa,  cortile  of,  10 
Bale,  concert  hall,  742,  743 
Balustrades,  staircase,  293 
Banbui-y,  St.  Marj-'s  chm-ch,  600 
Band-stand,  Grissell  design  (J.  H.  Tonge) 
27§.  .316 

Bariis  :  Glasgow  (savings)  168 ;  Leeds 
(Williams  and  Brown'sj  858;  Liverpool 
(Adelphi)  10;  small  branch,  club  designs, 
818,  835 

Eamato's  mansion.  Park-lane,  W.,  672 

Bars  of  York,  the,  543 

Barton-hill,  Bristol  (bd.  schools)  43 

.Bath  appliances,  668,  669 

Baths,  public  ;  Bethnal-green  (Excelsior) 

448,  449;  Buildixg  News  club  designs, 

185 ;    Coventry,    130 ;    Deptford,    60 ; 

Shoreditch,  designs  (Brewill,  Bailey,  and 

Mallows)  168  (Gibson  and  Russell)  92 

(Thomas  and  Son)  168 
Beith  church,  N.B.,  furniture  of,  875 
Belgian  Renaissance,  8S,  90 
Berlin  :  Kroll's  concert  hall,  813  ;  von 

Baumbach's  Casino,  57 
Bethnal-green :  Excelsior  baths,  448,  449  ; 

museum,  loan  exhibition  of  fui-niture, 

949 

Beverley,  East  Riding  lunatic  asylum,  201, 
219 

Birmingham  A. A.  sketches,  561,  710 
Biscuit  factory,  Hayle,  127 
Black  heath,  Windermere  house,  746 
Board  schools :  Ambler  Thorn,  North- 
owram,  490  ;  Bristol    (Barton-hill)  43 
(Greenbank)  490;  Dagenham  (infants') 


858 ;  Darcnth,  168 ;  Dudding-hill,  Willcs- 
deu  (W.  D.  Caroe's  design!  :182  ;  Halifax, 
Caddy-field,  327  ;  Llam  wst,  932 ;  North 
Shields,  Coach-lane,  727 ;  Swindon, 
Clarence-st.,  746 
Bodmin,  Pa.ssmore  Edwards  free  library, 
634 

Boiler  tell-tale,  166 

Boleyn,  Sir  T.,  Holbein's  portrait  of,  276 
Bolton,  Christ  chui-ch,  Heaton  near,  891 
Bond   in    brickwork,    American   v.  old 

English,  620,  092 
Bootham  bar,  York,  543 
Boston,  Mass  ,  dormitoiT  and  apartment 

buildings,  894 
Bradford,  St.  John's  ch.,  Fi-izinghall,  526 
Branch  bank,  club  designs,  818,  835 
Brickwork :  American  v.  old  English  bond, 

620,  692 ;  and  timber  framing,  620 
Bridges,  steel,  designing  of,  53,  51, 165, 166, 

340,  522,  702,  776 
Brighton,  house  in  First-avenue,  202 
Bristol  board  schools :  Barton  hill,  43 ; 

Greenbauk,  490 
Brooklands,  Cheshire,  an  architect's  home, 

740 

Brussels  :  Elemish  theatre,  .887  ;  palace  of 
justice,  88, 90  ;  royal  gallery,  old  masters 
at,  420,  490,  672,  818 
Buenos  Ayres,  trust  loan  premises,  202 
Builders'  work,  cast  iron  in,  77,  122,  123, 
200,  520,  521,  522,  596,  765,  766,  777,  778, 
779,  838,  8J9  850,  851,  913,  951,  952 
Building  News  club  designs:  architect's 
secretaire  and  armchair,  316  ;  bank, 
branch,  818,  835;  baths,  small  public, 
185 ;  church,  small  town,  276  ;  game- 
keeper's cottage,  .382  ;    public  -  house, 
village,  564 ;  stables  and  cowshed,  672,  689 
Bungalow,  Kenilworth,  600 
Bui'gos  cathedral  towei-s,  818 
Burt  miners'  hall,  Newcastle,  130 
Burton-on-Trent,  organ,  St.  Paul's  church, 
10 

Business  premises  :  Brighouse  (co-opera- 
tive) 81S ;  Buenos  Ayi-es  (trust)  202  ; 
Conduit-st.,  W.  (Reclfem's)  60;  Duke- 
st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  564  ;  Earringdon- 
avenue,  E.C.,  276;  Glasgow  ^bank)  168; 
Haj  le  (factory)  127 ;  Johannesburg 
(assurance)  784  ;  Leeds  (bank)  858  ; 
Liveipool  (bank)  10  (Royal  Insurance 
buildmgs,  designs  :  selected,  J.  F.  Doyle) 
634  (do.,J.  Belcher)  634,  710;  Manchester 
(warehouses)  490 ;  Motherwell  (co-opera- 
tive) 60O ;  Newton  Heath  (co-operative) 
932 ;  South  Shields,  255 ;  Swansea,  581 

Buxton,  house  at,  454 


CABINET,  Chippendale,  490 
Caddy-field  bd.  school,  Halifax,  327 
Caestres,  Jacqueline  van,  Rubens's  porti-ait 
of,  672 

Cannook  Chase,  Sister  Dora  convalescent 
hospital,  342,  313 

Canterbury  cathedral.  Hales'  tomb,  130 

Carditt,  Cefn  Coed  house,  490 

Carlsruhe,  feste  halle,  plan,  743 

Carpenters'  hall,  London  Wall,  60 

Cartings  :  French  panels,  803 ;  Monte  Carlo 
casino,  338,  339 

Casinos:  Berlin  (von  Baumbach's)  57; 
Leipsic,  560,  561 ;  Monte  Carlo,  338,  339; 
Neustadt,  339  ;  Oldenberg,  58,  59 ;  Saar- 
bruck,  56,  57  ;  Vienna  (Adebge's)  57,  58 

Casa  de  Monterey,  Salamaaci,  818 

Casket,  Seeley  presentation,  10 

Cast  ii-on  :  in  builders'  work,  77,  122,  123, 
200,  520,  521,  522,  596,  765,  766,  777,  778, 
779,  838,  839,  850,  851, 913, 951, 952 ;  stair- 
case balustrades,  293 

Castle :  Acre,  chancel  screen,  420 ;  Windsor, 
Holbein's  portraits  at,  276,  600 

Cathedrals  :  Albi  (s.  portal)  784 ;  Angou- 
leme  (west  front)  784 ;  Burgos,  818 ; 
Canterbury  (Hales'  tomb)  130;  Chartres 


vuive  and  n.  transept;  202 ;  Cologne 
(south  tran-septj  130  ;  Kirkwall  (St. 
ilignus)  490 ;  Lincoln  (by  F.  Mackenzie; 
346;  Pisa  (design  in  coloured  woods 
from)  855 ;  St.  Alban's  (nave  roof  decora- 
tion) 420;  St  Paul's  (reredos)  159  ;  Siena 
(pavement)  818;  Worcester  (by  J.Powell) 
2:38 

Cecil,  hotel.  Embankment :  great  hall,  415 ; 

restaurant,  fireplace,  600 
Cefn  Coad  hoasa,  Cardiff,  490 
Ceiling,  groined,  377,  378 
Chairs  :  arm  (architect's)  346  (circular)  617 
(Dutch)  490;  dining-room,  109;  easy, 
109;  hall,  109,  490;  moderator's  and 
elder's,    Beith    eh.,   875;  Norwegian, 
iimiint,  420 ;  William  III.,  617 
Chamber,  automatic  flushing,  344 
Chapels  :  Holyrood,  Edinburg"h  (Royal) 
518;  He  St.  "Honorat  (old)  932;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (Wesln.  Centenary)  454  ; 
Northampton   (Meth.  Free)  651;  Out- 
lands,  Huddersfield  (Meth.  New  Conn.j 
6C0;  Tewkesbury  abbey  (St.  tdmund) 
60  ;  Wolstauton  (Wesln.)  620 
Charlottenburg,  Floris  hall,  707 
Chartered  Accomitants'  institute,  158 
Chartres  cathedral,  nave  interior,  202 
Cheapside :  Grocers'  hall,  501 ;  Mercers' 

hall,  drawing-room,  784 
Chester,  Eccleston  rectory,  891 
Chesterfield,  oak  pulpit.  All  SS.  church,  346 
Chicago,  staircase  in  house,  420 
Chilworth,  Surrey,  the  Hallams,  10 
Chippendale  cabinet  and  hall  chair,  493 
Chipping  Campden  market-house,  564 
Christian  and  Faithful  in  Vanity  Fair,  by 

Alfred  J  ones,  10 
Christie    library,  Owens   college,  Man- 
chester, 672 
Christ,  the  dead,  by  Van  Orley,  490 
Churches  :  Banbury  (St.  Mar)  )  600 ;  Beith 
(lumiture)  875 ;  Burton-on-Trent  (St. 
Paul,  organ  in)  10 ;  Castle  Acre  (chancel 
screen)  42J;  Chesterfield  (All  SS.,  pulpit; 
346 ;  City  (St.  Bariholomew  the  Great) 
55  (St.  Marj'  Woolnoth)  54;  Davies-st., 
W.  (Anselm,  plan)   271 ;  Dunfermline 
(abbey  I  490  ;  Dunning,  N.B.  (St.  Serf) 
490 ;  Ealing  (Christ,  cross)  310 ;  Frizing- 
hall  (St.  Margaret,,  526;  Hampton-in- 
Arden,  710;  Meaton-by-Bolton  (Christ) 
894;  tiohnstone.  Pern.,  198;  Knowsley 
(lych-gate)  92 ;  lai-ge   town  (Acidemy 
design,  T.  G.  Lucas)  10, 130, 238 ;  Leuchars, 
N.B.,  490  ;  Loch  Aoineard  (St.  Malrube, 
font)  487  ;  Manorbere,  202  ;  Morecambe, 
(St.  Barnabas)  85S;  Newcastle-on-Tj'ne 
(Trinity  Presbtn.)  310;  New  York  i_St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  steel  framed;  775 ; 
Nottingham    (Meth.    Free)    651 ;  St. 
Anne's-on-Sea  (St.  Thomas)  853  ;  Scar- 
borough Cliff,  634;  small  town  (club 
designs)  276 ;  Spitalfields  (Christ)  526 ; 
Stainbm-n  (St.  Mary,  W.  R.  Gleave's 
design)  507  ;    Swanage  (Congl.)  420  ; 
Swanscombe  (All  SS.)  10;  Tenby  (St. 
Mary)  199  ;  Tewkesbury  abbey  (sketches 
in)  60 ;  Trafalgar-square  (St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields;  4 ;  Trunch  (ringers'  gaUery) 
420;  Wandsworth  (St.  Anne,  additions 
to)  932  ;  Wolstanton  (Wesln.;  526 
Churchyard  cross,  HiUiard,  Ealing,  310 
Cincinnati  music  hall,  plan,  818 
Circular  armchair,  617 
Cistemj,  flushing,  597,  698 
City  guilds  :  Apothecaries'  court  room  and 
library,  202;  Carpenters' haU,  60 ;  Cutlers' 
hall,  382  ;  Grocers'  hall,  564  ;  Mercers' 
Co.  drawing  room,  781 ;  Skinners'  hall 
and  staircase,  894 
City  markets,  Sydney,  92 
City,  the  :  churches   St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great)  55  (St.  Mary  Woolnoth)  51 ;  Far- 
ringdon-avenue  premises,  276;  institute 
of  Chartered   Accountants,    158  ;  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  reredos,  159 


Clapliam,  St.  Anne's  house  and  hall,  CO 
Clarence-street  board  schools,  Swindon, 
746 

Clark  hall.  Paisley,  818 

Classic  details  and  their  application,  4, 5, 6, 
88,  89,  90,  120,  121,  157,  158,  1.59 

CliU'  protection,  Sheringham,  147 

Clock  tower,  Rouen,  925 

Cloister  guUeiy,  the  Marienburg,  464 

Closets,  trough,  814,  815 

Club,  13uiLU!sii  News  designing:  archi- 
tect's secretaire  and  armchair,  346  ; 
bank,  branch,  818,  835;  baths,  small 
public,  185;  church,  small  town,  276; 
gamekeeper's  cottage,  382 ;  public  house, 
village,  561 ;  stables  and  cowshed,  672, 
689 

Clubhouse,  Philadelphia  (University,  fire- 
places) 238  (do.,  staircase)  420 
Cold  Harbour,  Liphook,  additious  to,  10 
Collarbcam  truss,  graphic  determination  of 

stresses  in,  56,  222,  231 
Collation,  the,  by  Metsu,  818 
College,  Manchester  Owens,  library)  672 
Cologne  :  cathedral,  south  transept,  130 

concert  hall,  743 
Colwj-n  bay,  houses  at,  2:13,  437,  471 
Commandery  buildings,  Manenburg-on- 

Nogar,  454 
Communion  table,  Beith  church,  875 
Companies,  City,  halls  :  Apothecarie.s',202  ; 
Carpenters',  60  ;  Cutlers',  382;  Grocers', 
564 

Competition  designs  :  board  schools  (North 
Shields,  Coach-lane,  selected,  Marshall 
and  Dick)  727  (Willesdeu,  Dudding-hill, 
prem.,  W.  D.  Cariie)  382;  Bi-ildixo  News 
designing  club  (architect's  secretaire  and 
armchair;  346  (bank)  818,833  (baths)  186 
(churches,  small  town)  276  (gamekeeper's 
cottage)  382  (public-house,  village)  664 
(stables  and  cowshed,  672,  689  ;  Grissell 
medal  (bandstand,  J.  H.  Tonge)  276, 316; 
insurance  buildings  (Liverpool,  Royal, 
selected,  J.  F.  Doyle)  634  (do.,  J. 
Belcher)  634,  710 ;  Royal  Academy  (town 
church,  T.  G.  Lucas)  10,  130,  238  (trav. 
studentship  drawings,  J.  S.  Stewart)  564, 
818;  Shire  hall  Durham,  executed 
design^  Barnes  and  Coates)  310 ;  Soane 
(institute  of  architecture,  J.  Anderson) 
316  (do.,  E.  A.  Riekards)  454  ;  S.K. 
national  (drawing,  "  Christian  in  Vanity 
Fair,"  bronze  med.,  A.  Jones)  10  (river- 
side warehouse,  silver  medal,  E.  P. 
Reynolds)  238 

Concert  halls  and  assembly  rooms,  56,  57, 
58,  59,  84,  85,  123,  124,  125,  162,  163,  338, 
339,  415,  448,  449,  560,  561,  705,  707,  742, 
743,  811,  812,  813,  814,  848,  849,  836,  887, 
928,  929 

Conduit-st.,  W.,  Bedfem's  premises,  60 
Construction,  factor)-,  554,  741,  852,  853, 

922,  923 ;  steel  spires,  920 
Continent,  old  masters  on  the,  92,  168,  420, 

490,  672,  818 
Convalescent  hospital.  Sister  Dora,  Milford, 

342,  313 

Convents:  Genoa  (S.  Silvestro)  doorway  to, 
10;  Marienburg,  451,  471 

Co-operative  buildings  :  Brighouse,  818; 
Motherwell,  600;  Newton  Heath,  Man- 
chester, 932 

Cornwall,  Passmore  Edwards  institutions 
in,  631 

Cortile  of  Palazzo  Balbi,  Genoa,  10 
Cottage,  gamekeeper's,  club  designs,  382 
Countv :  councU  buildings,  Durham,  310; 

lunatic  asylums,  7,  8,  201,  219,  229,  303 
Court-room,  Apothecaries'  hall,  '202 
Comtvard,  Somereet  house,  4 
Coventry :  public  baths,  130 ;  St.  Mary's 

hall,  504 

Cowshed  and  stables,  club  designs,  672, 

689 

Cross,  churchyard,  Eahng,  310 
Cutlers'  Co.'s  hall,  382 
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SAOENHAH,  infants'  board  school, 

858 

Darenth  board  schools,  16S 
Davies-st.,  W.,  St.  Anselm's  church,  271 
Dead  Christ,  (he,  by  Van  Orley,  190 
I>ecoration,  Castle  Acre  chancel  screen,  St. 

Albiiu's  cathedral,  nave  roof,  and  Trunch 

ringers'  gallery,  420 
Decorative  furniture  :  Dean-Paul  sale,  490 ; 

Goldsmid  sale,  932 
Deptford,  baths  and  municipal  buildings, 

60 

Designing  club,  Bliliuxu  Xew.*  :  archi- 
tect's secretaire  and  armcheiir,  346  ;  bank, 
branch,  SIS,  S35  ;  baths,  small  public, 
185 ;  church,  small  town,  276  ;  game- 
keeper's cottage,  382  ;  public-house, 
village,  564 ;  stables  and  cowshed,  672,  689 

Designmg  of  steel  bridges,  53,  54,  165,  166, 
340,  522,  702,  776 

Designs  :  band^stand  {Giissell,  J.  H.  Tongc) 
276.  346 ;  board  schools  Dudding-hill, 
Willesden,  W.  D.  Cai-oe)  382;  Bfii.LnsG 
News  club,  185,  276,  346,  382,  564,  672, 
689,  SIS,  835 ;  churches  Stainbtiry,  E.  A. 

'  Glcaves)  507  .town,  E.  A.,  T.  G.  Lucas 
10,  130,  238  ;  institute  of  arehitects 
(Soane,  J.  Anderson;  346  (do.,  E.  A. 
Eickaids :  454 ;  riverside  warehouse 
(National,  E.  P.  Eeynolds)  238:  town 
church  B.A.,  T.  G.  Lucas,  10,  130,  238 

Details  :  bandstand,  276, 346 ;  baths  (Dept- 
ford; 60 ;  bridges,  steel,  53,  54,  165,  166, 
3'0,  522,  702,  776  ;  casino  (Monte  Carlo) 
338,  339  ;  casket,  pre;entation,  10  ;  cast 
iron  in  builder's  work,  77,  122,  123,  200, 
520,  521,  522,  596,  765,  766,  777,  778,  779, 
838,  S39.  850,  851,  913,  951,  952  ;  Classic, 
and  itheir  application,  4,  5,  6,  88,  89, 
90,  120,  121,  157,  158,  159,  925;  door 
fastener,  295;  drainage,  197,  3'29,  344, 
379,  Sai,  412,  413,.  451,  484,  485,  523,  524, 
597,  59S,  668,  669,  70S,  740,  780,  7S1 ; 
houses  'Fife,  Whitehall)  5,  6  ;  pulpit 
(Chesterfield,  All  SS.)  346 ;  secretaire 
and  armchair,  architect's,  346  ;  shutter- 
work,  Belgian,  507 

Determination,  graphic,  of  stresses  in 
collar-beam  truss,  56,  222,  231 

Dining-room :  chairs,  109 ;  proposed,  in  a 
house  in  Surrey,  858 

District  council  buildings,  Hunstanton,  526 

Domestic  drainage,  notes  on,  197,  3i9,  314, 
379,  380,  412,  413,  451,  484,  485,  523,  524, 
556,  557,  597,  598,  668,  669,  708,  740,  780, 
781,  814,  815 

Door  fastener,  new,  295 

Doorways  :  convent  of  S.  Silvfstro,  Genoa, 
10;  St.  Serf's  church,  DunniDg,  490 

Dora  (Sister)  convaleicent  hospital,  Mil- 
ford,  342,  343 

Dormitory  and  apartment  buildings, 
Boston,  Mass.,  894 

Dover  Castle  hotel,  Westminster  Bridge- 
road,  763 

Drainage :  domestic,  notes  on,  197,  329,  344, 
379,  380,  412,  413,  451,  481,  485,  523,  524, 
556,  557,  597,  598,  668,  669,  708,  740,  780, 
781,  814,  k\b;  plan  for  small  residence, 
197 

Drain :  cleaning  trap,  854 ;  pipe  joints, 

379,  380 ;  ventilation,  329 
Drawing-room,  Mercers'  hall,  784 
Drawings  :  measured,  by  J.  3.  Joass  (nave 
roof  St.  Alban's,  ringers'  gallery,  Trunch 
and  screen,  Caatle  Acre)    420  (tomb, 
Canterburj-  cathedral)  1.30 ;  trav.  student- 
ship J.  S.  Stewart)  564,  818 
Dresden :  concert  hall  plan,  783 ;  royal 

gallery,  pictures  in,  92, 168 
Drill  hall,  St.  Geoi^e's  rifles,  84,  85 
Dudding-hill  bd.  schools,  Willesden,  W. 

D.  Carije's  design,  382 
Duke-st.,  Grosvenor-  sq.,  premises  in,  564 
Dunfermline :  abbey,  nave,  old  houses,  and 

refectory,  490 
Dunning,  N.B.,  St.  Serfs  church,  490 
Daomo  :  Pisa  (device  in)  855  ;  Siena,  pave- 
ment, 818 
Durham  Shire  hall,  310 
Dutch  :  armchair,  490 ;  paintings,  92,  420, 
818 

EAXiING-,  memorial  cross,  at  Christ 

church,  310 
East  Biding  limatic  asylum,  Beverley,  201, 

219 

Easy  chairs,  109 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Scotland,  487, 
49f) 

Eccleston  rectory,  Chester,  894 
Edinburgh  :  chapel  royal,  Hol>Tood,  518 ; 

tombs  in  Grcyfriars,  519 
Edzell,  Panmurc  anna  hotel,  784 
Edwards,  Passmore  :  art  gallery  ffouth 
London;  526  ;  free  libraries  Bodmin)  6.34 
(Hammersmith,   rebus   in    panel;  382 
(Liskeard;  238,  2.'i7  'Nunhcadj  564  'St. 
Ives)  634  I'Shoreditch,  designs,  Brewill, 
Bailey,  and  Mallows,  168   Gibson  and 
Eussell;  92;  institutions  in  Cornwall,  631 
fShoreditch,  Kin<rsland-road)  858 
Elbow  chair  of  William  111.,  617 
Eliott,  Sir  T.,  Holbein's  portrait  of,  600 
Elms,  the,  Eoehampton,  p<}rch  to,  92 
Embankment,  Victoria,  hotel  Cecil,  410,  COO 
English .  old,  v.  American  bond  in  brick- 
work,  620 ;  paintings,  238,  276,  346 ; 
Benaissance,  4,  5,  6,  157,  1.58,  1.59 
Evesham,  Vicarajie  Court  gatewav,  ,564 
Excelsior  swimming  baths,  Bethn'al-preen, 
4t8,  (19 

Exhibition,  furniture,  Bethnal  Green 
museum,  919 

VACTORT  :  construction,  551,  741,  852, 
863,  922,  9-2.3 
Hayle  (biscuit;  127 


Fastener,  new  door,  295 
Farringdon-avenue,  buildings  in,  276 
Fife  house,  Whitehall,  details  from,  5,  6 
Finchley,  N.,  Glenroy  house,  420 
Fiieplaces:  hotel  Cecil,  600;  University 

club,  Philadelphia,  238 
Flamborough,  South  Sea  house,  310 
Flemish  paintings,  490,  672 
Floris  hall,  Chariottenburg,  707 
Flushing  :    chamber,     automatic,    344  ; 

cisterns,  597,  598 
Font,  Beith  church,  N.B  ,  875 
Four  Oaks,  Sutton  Coldeeld,  house  at,  346 
Framing,  timber,  and  brickwork,  620 
Frankfort,  concert  hall  plans,  124,  70<i,  813 
Free  libraries:  Abingdon,  710;  Bodmin 
(Passmore  Edwards)  634  ;  Hammersmith 
(panel  rebus)  382 ;  Hyde,  310 ;  King.s- 
land-road,   Shoreditch    (Passmore  Ed- 
wards) 858 ;  Liskeard   (Passmore  Ed- 
wards;   238,    257 ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Stephenson)     130 ;    Nunhead  (Pass- 
more  Edwards)   564 ;    St.  Ives  (Pass- 
more  Edwards)  634  ;  Shoreditch  designs 
(Brewill,  Bailey,  and  Mallows)  168  (Gib- 
son and  Eussell)  92  (Thomas  and  Son) 
168 

French  :  carved  wood  panels,  803  ;  Eenais- 
sance  (modern)  89,  120,  121 ;  (old)  925 

Frensham,  house  at,  818 

Frizinghall,  St.  Margaret's  church,  526 

Furniture  :  at  royal  school  of  art  needle- 
work, 858 ;  Belgian,  507  ;  Bethnal  Green 
museum  (loan)  949  ;  chui-ch  (Beith) 
875  ;  decorative,  617  (Dean  Paul  sale) 
490;  (Goldsmid  sale)  932;  modem 
American  and  German,  109 


GALLERIES :  art  (Beading)  382 
(South  London)  526 ;  cloister,  Marien- 
burg,  451 ;  picture,  paintings  in  (Brussels 
royal)  420,  490,  672,  818  (Dresden  royal) 
92,  168;  ringers',  Trunch  churcb,  420 

Gamekeeper's  cottage,  club  designs,  382 

Gates,  city,  York,  5i3 

Gateway  at  Evesham,  564 

Genoa  :  cortile  of  Balbi  palace,  10 ;  door- 
way, convent  of  S.  Silvestro,  10 ;  sailors' 
rest,  276 

German  furniture,  modern,  109 

Glasgow  savings  bank,  168 

Glenroy  house,  Finchley,  420 

Goldsmid  sale,  furniture  at,  932 

Gower-st.,  University  college  hospital,  672 

Grand  saloon,  Piince's  hall,  309,  310 

Graphic  determination  of  stiresses  in  collar- 
beam  trass,  56,  222,  231 

Greenbank  bd.  schools,  Bristol,  490 

Greyfriars  churchyard,  Edinburgh,  tombs 
in,  519 

Grissell  design  for  bandstand  (J.  H.  Tonge) 
276,  316 

Grocers'  hall,  564 

Groined  ceiling,  377,  378 

Guilds,  City  :  Apothecaries'  Co.  court- 
room and  library,  202  ;  Carpenters'  h„ll, 
60  ;  Cutlers'  hall,  382  ;  Grocei-s'  hall,  561 ; 
Mercers'  hall,  781 ;  Skinners'  staircase, 
891 

Gullies,  surface,  523,  524 

HAGGERSTON  free  library,  Shore- 
ditch, 858 

Hales  tomb,  Canterbury  cathedral,  130 
Halifax,  Caddy-field  board  school,  327 
Hallams,  the,  Cliilwortb,  Surrey,  10 
Hall  chairs,  109,  490 

Halls:  Apothecaries'  Co.,  202;  Brighton, 
house  at,  202 ;  Carpenters'  Co.,  60  ;  Char- 
lottenburg  (Floris)  707 ;  Cincinnati 
(music)  848 ;  Clapham  (St.  Anne)  60 ; 
concert  and  assembly  rooms,  56,  57,  58, 
,59,  84,  85,  123,  124,  125,  162,  163,  338,  339, 
415,  448,  449,  560,  561,  706,  707,  742,  743, 
811,  812,  813,  814,  848,  849,  886,  887,  928, 
929 ;  Coventry  (St.  Mary  1  564  ;  Cutlers' 
Co.,  382;  Durham  (Shire)  310;  Em- 
bankment) hotel  Cecil)  415  ;  Frankfort 
(concert)  706 ;  Grocers'  Co.,  664  ; 
Holborn  (King's)  162,  163 ;  Leipsic 
(concert)  560,  561  ;  lunatic  asylum, 
303 ;  Maer,  Whitmore,  746 ;  Mercers' 
Co.,  781  ;  Motherwell  (co-operative)  COO; 
Neustadt  (public)  .339 ;  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  (Burt;  130;  Paisley  (Clark)  818; 
Penge  (vestiT)  418;  Piccadilly  (Prince's) 
309,  3i0  ;  llegent^st.  (Queen's)  560  ; 
Skinners'  Co.,  891  ;  St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea,  SCO ;  Stuttgart  (Lieder)  7f)6  ;  Vienna 
(musical  union)  706,  707  ;  Woodbridge 
(Seckford)  238 
Hals',  Frans,  portrait  of  W.  van  Heyt- 

liuysen,  420 
Hamburg,  concert-hall  plan,  814 
Hammersmith  :   free   libraiy,  rebus  in 

panel,  38  i ;  synagogue,  740 
Hampstead,  proposed  house  in  Platt's- 

lane,  818 
Hampton-in-Arden  church,  710 
H.irdwood  paving,  889 
Harmony  hall,  Heilbronn,  123,  124 
Haverfordwest,  old  stiiirca.se  at,  202 
Hayle,  biscuit  factory,  127 
Heaton,  Bolton,  Christ  church,  894 
Heilbronn,  harmony  hall,  123,  1*24 
Helensburgh,  four  houses  at,  168 
Hcytliuysen,  W.  van,  Hals'  portrait  of,  420 
Hilliard  memorial  cross,  Ealing,  310 
Hind  Head,  Hurstmere  house,  111 
Hirschberg,  Silesia,  tombs  at,  634 
Hochechloss,  Marienbuix,  454 
Holbein's  portraits,  Windsor  castle :  Sir  T. 
Boleyn  and  a  I^dy,  276  ;  Sir  T.  Elliott 
and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  600 
Holborn:  restaurant.  King's  hall,  162,163; 

to  Strand  improvement  scheme,  399 
Holyrood,  Eoyal  chapel,  518 


Home  :  an  architect's  (Brook  lands, 
Cheshire)  746 ;  sailors'  (Genoa)  270 

Horloge,  la  Grosse,  Eoucn,  925 

Hospitals  :  Milford  (Sister  Dora  convales- 
cent) 342,  343  ;  University  college  (pro- 
posed reconstruction)  672 

Hotels :  Edzell  (I'anmure  Arms)  784 ; 
Embankment  (Cecil,  great  hall)  415  (do., 
restaurant  tlreplaec)  tOO ;  Westminster 
Bridge-road  (Dover  Castle)  763 

Hot  water,  warming  buildings  by,  888, 915, 
924 

Housemaids'  slop-sinks,  708 
Houses :  Boston,  Mass.,  894 ;  Brighton 
(First-avenue)  202 ;  Brooklands,  Che.shire 
(architect's)  746 ;  Buxton,  454;  (,'efnCoed, 
Cardiff,  490  ;  Chicago  (staircase)  420 ; 
Clapham  (St.  Anne)  60 ;  Cold  Harbour, 
Liphook  (additions  to)  10  ;  ColwjTi  bay, 
238,  437 ;  Diike-st.,  Grosvenoi-sq.,  564 ; 
Dunfermline,  490 ;  Eccleston  (rectory; 
894  ;  Elms,  Eochampton  (porch  to)  92 ; 
Fife,  Whitehall  (screen  details)  5,  6 ; 
Frensham,  818  ;  Glenroy,  Finchley,  420  ; 
Hallams,  the,  Siurey,  10 ;  Hampstead 
(proposed)  818 ;  Haverfordwest  (stair- 
case) 202 ;  Helensburgh  (four)  168 ; 
Hui-stmere,  Hind  Head,  111  ;  Kenil- 
worth  (bimgalow)  600 ;  Knutsford, 
Cheshiie  (proposed)  932  ;  Maer  (hall) 
Whitmore,  746 ;  Norfolk,  710 ;  Paris 
(details)  121 ;  Park-lane  (Bamato's)  672; 
Eoehampton,  202 ;  Eocst,  the,  Prestwich, 
891  ;  Scarborough  (Park  lodge)  818 ; 
Seckford  (hall)  Woodbridge,  238; 
Shockerwick,  Somerset,  710 ;  Shrews- 
bury, 561 ;  small,  drainage  plan,  197 ; 
Somerset,  5  (courtyard  front)  4  ;  South 
Sea,  Flamborough,  31ii;  Surrey,  dining- 
room  in  a,  838 ;  Sutton  Coldtield,  363  ; 
Swanage,  818  ;  'Thornton,  Cheshire,  526  ; 
Vicarage  court,  Evesham,  564  ;  Warwick- 
shire (old  half-timbered)  710 ;  Winder- 
mere, at  Blackheath,  746 
Huddersfield,  Meth.  New  Connexion  chapel 

at  Outlands,  600 
Hunstanton,  distiict  council  buildings,  526 
Hm-stmeie  house.  Hind  Head,  111 
Hyde  free  library  and  technical  school,  310 

ILE  St.  Honorat,  old  chapel,  932 

Imperial  institute,  159 

Inspection  chambers,  412,  413 

Institute  :  Imperial,  159  ;  of  architects 
(Soane  design,  J.  Anderson)  346  (do.,  E. 
A.  Eickards)  454  ;  of  chartered  account- 
ants, 158 

Institutions,  Passmore  Edwards,  in  Corn- 
wall, 631 

Insui-ance  buildings,  Liverpool  (Eoyal) 
designs:  selected,  J.  F.  Doyle,  634;  J. 
Belcher,  631,  710 

Intercepting  traps,  481,  485 

Interrupted  music  lesson,  by  Slingehandt, 
92 

Iron,  cast :  in  builders'  work,  77,  122,  123, 
200,  520,  521,  522,  596,  765,  766,  777,  77S, 
779,  838,  839,  850,  851,  913,  951,  952; 
staircase  balustrades,  293 

Islington  Grand  theatre,  plans,  819 

JACQTTEIilNE  van  Caestre's  porti-ait, 
by  Eubens,  672 

Johannesburg,  Mutual  assurance  build- 
ings, 781 

J ohnstone  church,  Pembrokesliii-e,  198 

Joints  of  drain  pipes,  379,  380 

Jones,     Owen,     studentship    drawings  : 

decorations  in  Norfolk  churches  (J.  J. 

Joass)  4'20   (Hales    tomb,  Canterbury 

cathedi-al,  do.)  130 
Justice,  palace  of,  Brussels,  88,  90 

KENILWORTH,  the  Bungalow,  600 

Kensington  :  Imperial  institute,  159  ; 
south,  museum  (Mackenzie's  Lincoln 
cathedral)  346  (Powell's  Worcester  cathe- 
dral) 238 

King-post  truss,  620,  693 

King's :  hall,  Holborn,  162,  163 ;  Lynn, 
municipal  buildings,  781 

Kingsland-road  free  libraiy,  Shoreditch, 
858 

Kirkwall,  St.  Magnus'  cathedi-al,  490 
Kitchen  sinks,  550,  557 
Knowsley  church,  lych-gate,  92 
Knutsford,  house  at,  832 
Kiithen  assembly  hall,  124 

LAC  GIT  ER  table,  617 
Lady,  port  rait  of  a,  by  Holbein,  276 
Lament  over  the  Dead  Christ,  by  Van 
Orley,  490 

Large  town  church,  R.A.  design  (T.  G. 

Lucas)  10,  130,  238 
Latrines,  814,  815 
Lavatories,  740 

Leeds,  Wilhams  and  Brown's  bank,  858 
Leicester-square,  W.C.,  Alhambra  music 
hall,  928 

Leicester,  technical  and  art  schools,  781,  801 
Leighton  memorial  art  gallery,  Peckham- 
road, 526 

Leipsic  :  Crystal  Palace  concert  hall,  124, 
125 ;  old  and  new  concert  halls,  560,  501 

Lcuchars  church,  N.B.,  490 

Libraries  :  Apothecaries'  Co.,  202 ;  Man- 
chester (Christie,  Owens  college)  672 

Libraries,  free  :  Abingdon,  710 ;  Bodmin 
(Passmore  Edwards)  634 ;  Haggerstou 
(Passmore  Edwards)  858  ;  Hammersmith 
(panel  rebus  382;  Hyde,  310;  Liskeard 
(Passmore  Edwards)  238,  257 ;  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  (Stephenson)  1.30 ;  Nunhead 
(Passmore  Edwards)  564  ;  St.  Ives  (Pas.s- 
more  Edwaixls)  634 ;  Shoreditch,  designs 
(Brewill,  Bailey,  and  Mallows)  168  (Gib- 
son and  Russell)  92  (Thomas  and  Son)  168 


Licdcrhalle  at  Stuttgart,  700 

Lincoln    cathedral,    by   F.  Slackenzie^ 

S.K.M.,  340 
Liphook,  additions  to  Cold  Harbour,  10 
Liskeard,  Passmore  Edwards  free  library, 

238,  237 

Liverpool :  Adelphi  bank,  10 ;  Eoyal  iasur- 
ance  buildings,  designs  selected,  J.  F. 
Doyle)  C.34  'J.  JSelcher)  6,34,  710 

Llanrwst  board  schools,  932 

Loch  Aoincard,  Skye,  font  at  St.  Malrube's, 
487 

Lodge,  Scarborough,  Park,  818 

London  :  city  churches,  54,  55 ;  South,  art 

gallery,  526  ;  AVall,  (  ai-penters'  hall,  60 
Liibcck,  staircase  to  Rathhaus,  710 
Lunatic  asylums  :    7,  8  ;    East  Riding, 

Beverley,  201,  219 ;  Halle,  303 ;  Munich, 

229 

Lych-gate,  Knowsley  church,  92 
Lynn,  municiiial  buLdings,  784 

MACKENZIE'S  Lincoln  cathedral  (S. 

Kensington  museum^  346 

Maer  hall,  ^Vhitmore,  additions  to :  746 ; 
interior  great  hall,  746 

Manchester :  Christie  library,  Owens  col- 
lege, 672  ;  warehouses  and  offices,  490 

Manholes,  412,  413,  484 

Manorbere  church,  202 

Mansion  in  Park-lane,  B.  Bamato's,  672 

Map,  Strand-to-Holbom  improvement 
scheme,  399 

Marienbmg,  the  Commandery,  454,  470 

Market  house.  Chipping  Campden,  561 

Markets,  Sydney,  92 

Masonry  and  stone-cutting,  374,  375,  377, 

378 

Masters,  old ;  at  Windsor  Castle,  276,  COO ; 

on  the  Continent,  92, 168, 420, 490, 072, 81». 
Mayfair,  W.,  St.  Anselm's  church,  271 
Measured   drawings,   tomb  (Canterbury 

cathedral.  Hales,  J.  J.  Joass)  130 
Memorial  ci'oss  (Hilliard)  Christ  Church, 

Ealing,  310 
Mercers'  Co.  hall,  drawing-room,  784 
Metsu,  Gabriel,  the  Collation  by,  818 
Micklegate  bar,  York,  543 
Mildeniall  new  workhouse,  346 
Mile  End-road,  Paragon  music-hall,  929 
MUford,  Stalls,  Sister  Dora  Convalescent 

hospital,  312,  313 
Miners'  haU,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  130 
Minor  examples  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance, 925 
Miser,  the,  by  G.  Nogari,  168 
Moderator's  chair,  Beith  chm-ch,  875 
Modern :  American  and  German  fumitm-e, 
109  ;  Renaissance,  1,  5,  6,  88,  89,  90. 120, 
121,  157,  158,  159 
Monk  bar,  York,  513 
Monte  Carlo  casino,  338,  339 
Monuments  at  Hirschberg,  Silesia,  634 
Moorgate-st.,  chartered  accountants'  insti- 
tute, 158 

Morecambe,  St.  Barnabas'  church,  858 

Motherwell,  co-operative  premises,  600 

Moulding,  arch,  693 

Munich  asylum  plans,  229 

Municipal  buildings  ;  Deptford,  60 ; 
Himstanton,  526;  King's  Ljun,  784;. 
Reading  (art  gallery)  382 

Museums :  Antwerp  (Plantin,  stau-case) 
746 ;  Bethnal  Green  (furniture  at) 
949 ;  South  Kensington  (Mackenzie's 
Lincoln  cathedral)  346  (Powell's 
Worcester  cathedral)  238 

Music :  halls  (Alhambra)  928  (Cincinnati) 
848  (Oxford)  928,  929  (Paragon,  Mil& 
End-road)  929;  lesson  inteii-upted,  by 
Slingehandt,  92 

Mutual  life  assurance  buildings,  Johannes- 
burg, 784 

NATIONAL :  design  (riverside  ware- 
house, silv.  med.,  E.  P.  Reynolds)  238  ; 
drawing  (bronze  medal.  Christian  in 
Vanity  lair,  Alfred  Jones)  10 

Needlework,  art  furniture  at  school  of,  858 

Neustadt  public  hall,  plans,  339 

New :  door  fastener,  295 ;  Hunstanton, 
town  hall,  526 ;  photography  applied  to 
a  pulley,  417  ;  Scotland-yard,  police 
offices,  158 ;  York,  steel-fiamed  church 
(St.  Mary  Virgin)  775 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  Buit  Miners'  hall, 
130 ;  police  station,  Scotswood-road,  92  ; 
Stephenson  free  library,  130 ;  Trinity 
Piesbyterian  ch.,  3io ;  Wcslc.  m 
Centenary  chapel,  454  ;  Y.M.C.A., 
premises,  894 

Newton  Heath  co-operative  stores,  932 

Nogari' s  Miser,  Dresden  gallery,  168 

Norfolk,  mansion,  steward's  house  and 
stables,  710 

Noithowram,  AmblerThominfants'  school, 
490 

North  Shields,  Coach-lane  bd.  schools,  727 

Norwegian  table  and  chair,  4'20 

Notes  on  domestic  dr  ainage,  197,  329,  341, 

377,  378,  412,  413,  451,  484,  485,  523,  524, 

556,  557,  597.  598,  668,  669,  708,  740,  780, 

781,  814,  815 
Nottingham,  Meth.  Free  church  and  school, 

651 

Nunhead,  Passmore  Edwards  free  library, 
564 

OFFICES  :  Bombay  (railway  adminis- 
trative) 4'20 ;  Manchester  (and  ware- 
houses) 490;  Newcastle  (Burt  miners') 
New  Scotland-yard  (policel  158 

Old  :  chapel.  He  St.  Honorat,  932 ; 
English  V.  American  bond,  620  ; 
masters  on  the  Continent,  92,  168,  420, 
490,  672,  818 ;  Windsor  castle,  276,  600 

Oldenburg,  casino,  58,  59 

Opera  house,  fa^'ade,  Paris,  89 
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Organ,  St.  Paul's,  Burton-on-Trent,  10 

Orley,  Van,  a  I'ieta  by,  190 

OutJane,  Hudderstleld,  Meth.  New  Con- 
nexion clmpel  and  school,  (iOO 

Owen  Jones  diawinffs  (deeorations  in 
Norfolk  churches)  420  (Hales  tomb, 
Canterbui-y  cathedral)  130 

Owens  college,  Manchester,  Christie 
library,  672 

Oxford  music-hall,  O.'cford-slicet,  AV.C, 
928,  929 

PAINTINGS  :   Dutch,  92,  420,  8!8; 

English,  238,  276,  346,  600  ;  riemish,  490, 

072 ;  Venetian,  168 
Paisley,  Clark  hall,  plans,  848 
Palaces  :  Brussels  (Justice)  88,  90  ;  Genoa 

(Balbi,  cortile  of)  10 
Panel  rebus,  Hammersmith  free  library, 

382 

Panmure  Anna  hotel,  Edzell,  781 
Panels.  French  carved,  803 
Pantiigraph,  the,  8')5 
Paragon  music-hall.  Mile  End-road,  929 
Paris :  Grand  ( )pera  house,  89 ;  modern 

Renaissance  details,  121 
Parish  hall,  Clai)ham  (St.  Anne's)  GO 
Park-lane,  W.,  B.  Bai-nato's  mansion,  672 
Passmore  Edwards :  art  gallery  (South 
London)   526;  free  libraiies  (Bodmin) 
634   (Ilainraeramith,  panel  rebus)  382 
(Liskeard)  238,  257  (Nunhead)  564  (St. 
Ives)  634  (Shoreditch,  designs,  Brewdl, 
Bailey,  and  Mallows)  168  (do.,  Gibson 
and  Kussell)  92  (do.,  Thomas  and  Son) 
168  (Shoreditch,  Kingsland-road)  8j8 ; 
institutions  in  Cornwall,  631 
Patterns,  wood,  for  cast  iron,  520,  521,  522 
Pavement,  Siena  cathedral,  818 
Paving,  Australian  hardwood,  889 
Peckham-road,  South  London  art  gallery, 
626 

Pembrokeshire  sketches,  198,  199,  202 
Pend  tower,  Dunfermline  abbey,  490 
Penge  vestry  hall,  448 
Philadelphia,  University  clubhouse :  238; 

staircase,  420 
Photography,  new,  a  pulley  by  the,  417 
Piccadilly,  Prince's  restaurant,  .'»9,  310 
Pictures :  Brussels  royal  gallery,  420,  490, 

672,  818 ;  Dresden  royal  gallery,  92,  168 ; 

S.     Kensington    mu.seum,     238,   316 ; 

Windsor  castle,  276,  600 
Pieta,  by  Van  Orley,  at  Bru9.sel9,  490 
Pilgrim's  Progress  illustrated,  10 
Pipes,  drain,  joints  of,  379,  ;J8() 
Pisa  cathedral,  design  in  coloured  woods 

from,  855 

Plans :  art  gallery  (South  London)  526 ; 
assembly  halls   (Frankfort)   121  (Ueil- 
bronn)  123,  124  (Kothen)  124  (I^eipjic, 
Crystal  palace)  124, 125 ;  asyhum,  lunatic 
(Beverley,  East  Hiding)  219  Halle)  303; 
bandstand,  276;  banks  (branch)  818,  835 
(Leeds)  858 ;    baths  and   free  libraiy 
(Shoreditch,     BrewiU,     Bailey,  and 
Mallows)  1(;8  (do.,  Gibson  and  Kussell) 
92  (do.,  Thomas  and  Son)  168 ;  baths 
(Bethnal  green,  Excelsior)  418,  449  (club 
designs)   185    (Coventry)    130  ;  board 
schools     (Bristol,    B.irtca  -  hill)  143 
(do.,    Greenbank)     490  (Dagenham) 
858    (Darenth)    168    (Halifax,  Caddy- 
fleld)  327  (Llanrwst)  932  (Northowram, 
Ambler  Thorn)  490  (Swindon,  Claience- 
st.)  746  (WiUesden,  Dudding-hill,  design 
by  W.  D.  Cariie)  382  ;  business  premises 
(Buenos  Ayies)  202  (Motherwell,  co- 
operative) 600;  casinoes   (Berhn,  von 
Baumbach's)    57    (Monte   Carlo)  fSS 
(Neustadt)  339  (Oldenburg)  58  (Saar- 
bruck)    66    (Vienna,     Adelige's,  57, 
58  ;    chapels    (Newcastle  -  on  -  Tj-ne, 
Wesln.)    451    (Outlands,  Huddei-stleld, 
Meth.     New     Con )     600 ;  churches 
(Banbury,   St.    Mary)    600  (Davies- 
•st.,  W.,  St.  Ansehn)    271  (Dunning, 
St.      Serf)     490      (Frizinghall,  St. 
Margaret)    526    (Heaton,  Chi-ist)  894 
(Leuchars)     490  (Newcastle-on-Tj-ne, 
Trinity,   Piesbtn.)    310  (Nottingham, 
Meth.  Free)  634  (Scarborough  Clill)  634 
(Stainbum,  design  by  W.  R.  Greave)  509 
(Swanage,  Congl.)  420  (Swanscombe,  All 
SS.)  10  .town,  club  design)  276  (do.,R.A. 
design)  130  (WoLstanton,  Wesln.)  526; 
conunandery  (Marienburg)  471;  concert 
halls  (Aaranj  742  (Baden)  812  (Bale)  742, 
743  (Berlin)  813  (Carlsnihe)  743  (Char- 
lottenburg)  707  (Dresden)  743  (Frank- 
fort) 706, 813  (Hamburg)  814  (Strasburg) 
813,  814  iStuttgart)  706, 811,  812  (Vienna) 
706,  707,  812 ;    cottage,  gamekeeper's 
(club  design)  382;  cro-s  (Ealing, church- 
yard) 310 ;  drainage  (small  house)  197 ; 
drill  hall  (St.  George's  rifles)  81,  85  ; 
factories,    554,     741,    852,    853,  922, 
923 ;    groin,    377,    378  ;    hall  (Clap- 
ham,    St.    Anne)    60    (Leipsic)  560, 
,  561  (Maer  hall,  Whitmore)  746  (New- 
castle   miner's)    130    (Paisley,  Clark) 
«18  (Piccadilly,  Piince's)  309  (Regent-st. 
<lueen's)  560  (St.  Leonard' s-on-tea)  560 
hospitals  (Milford,  Sister  Dora,  convales- 
cent) 342,  343  (University  college)  672 
hotel    (Edzell,    Panmure   Arms)  781; 
houses  (Boston,  Ma.ss.)  894  (Buxton)  454 
(Cefn  Coed,  Cardiff)  490  (Colwyn  Bay) 
238,    437    (Frensham)    818  (Glenroy 
Finchley)    420    (Hallams,    Sun-ey)  10 
(Hampstead)    818    (Helensburgh)  168 
(Hustmere,  Hind  Head)  111  (Kemlworth 
bungalow)  600  (Noifolk)  710  (Park-lane) 
672  (Prestwich)  894  (Rnehanip'on)  202 
(Scarborough,  Park  lodge)  818  (South 
Sea,  Flamborough)  310  (Sutton  ColdBeld) 
363  (Swanage)  818  (Thornton,  Cheshire) 
526;  institute  of  architects  (Soane,  J. 


Anderson)  346  (do.,  E.  A.  Kickards)  454  ; 
free  libraries  (Abingdon)  710  (Bodmin, 
Passmore  Edwards)  634  (Liskeard,  l'as.s- 
more  Edwards)  257  (Neirca-stle,  Stephen- 
son) 130  (Nunheud,  I'assmore  Edwards) 
564  (St.  Ives,  Passmore  Edwards)  6;!! 
(Shoreditch,  Passmore  Edwards)  858 ; 
library  (Manchester,  Christie)  672 ; 
markets  (Sydney)  92 ;  municipal  build- 
ings (King's  Lynn)  781  ;  music  halls 
(Alhambra,  Leiccstcr-sq  )  928  (Oxford) 
928  (Paragon,  Mile  End-road)  929 
(Cincinnati)  818;  police  station  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne)  92 ;  public  hall  (Neustadt) 
339  ;  public-house  (village,  club)  561 ; 
railway  offices  (Bombay)  420  ;  rectory 
(Ecdeston)  891;  restaurant  (Holborn, 
King's  Hall)  162, 163 ;  schools  (Leicester, 
technical  and  art)  801  (Southport,  St. 
Phihp)  130;  seawall  (Shuringham)  147; 
stables  and  cowshed  (club)  672,  689; 
staircase,  elliptical,  374  ;  theatres,  886 
(Brussels,  Flemish)  887  (Islington, 
Grand)  819 ;  town  hall  (Hunstanton) 
5'26;  vestry  hall  (Penge)  448  ;  warehouses 
(Manchester)  490  (riverside,  JO.  P. 
Reynolds)  2:«;  workhou.se  (Mildenhall) 
316  ;  y.M.C.A.  premi.ses  (Newcastle)  894 
Plantin  museum,  Antwerp,  746 
I'olice  :  offices.  New  Scotlan-J-yard,  158 ; 

station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  92 
Porch  :  Albi  cathedral  (south)  781 ;  Re- 
naissance, 157  ;  the  Elms,  Roehaiuptjn,92 
Portico,  Somerset  liouse,  5 
I'ortraits  :  Hals  (Wilhelm  van  Heythuysen) 
120;  Holbein  (SirT.  Boleyn  aid  a  lady) 
276  (Sir  T.  EUott  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk) 
600 ;  Kubens  (Juc(iueline  van  Caestre)  672 
Powell's  Worcester  cathedral,  S.  K.  M  ,  2:i« 
Premises:  Brighouse  (co-operative)  818; 
Buenos  A>Tes  (trust)  202;  Conduit-st., 
W.  (Redfcrn's)  60;  Duke-st.,  Oro.ivenor- 
sq.,  564  ;  Faningdon-avenue,  E.C.,  276; 
Gla-sgow  (bank)  168;  Hayle  (factory) 
127  ;  Jobaune-sbui-g  (Mutual  assurance) 
781 ;  Leeds  (bank)  854  ;  Liverpool  (bankj 
10  (Royal  insurance,  designs,  selected, 
J.  F.  Doyle)  634  (do.,  J.  Belcher)  631, 
710 ;  Manchester  (wareliouses  and  offices) 
490  ;  Motherwell    (co-operative)   6(X)  ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne     (Y.M.C.A.)     891  ; 
Newton    Heath    (co-op.    stores)  932 
South  Shields,  2.55  ;  Swan.sea,  581 
Presentation  casket,  Seeley,  10 
Prestwich,  the  Roost,  891 
Prince's  rcstam-ant,  Piccadilly,  309, 310 
Public  :  baths  and  free  library  (Shoreditch, 
BrewiU,  Bailey,  and  Mallows)  168  (do  , 
Gibson  and  Russell)  92  (do  ,  Tuonias  and 
Son)  168 ;  baths  and  municipal  buildings 
(I)eptfoid)  60;  baths  (Coventry)  130: 
buildings  (Reading)  382 ;  hall  (Neustadt) 
339 ;  house  (village,  club  designs)  561 ; 
free  libraries  (Abingdon)  710  (Bodmin) 
634  (Hammersmith,  details)  382  (Hyde) 
310    (Liskeard)    238,   '257  (Newcastle, 
Stephenson ;  130  (Nunhead)  561  (St.  Ives) 
631  (Slioreditch,  designs)  92,  168  (Short- 
ditch,  Kingsland-road, I  858 
Pulley  and  frame  by  X  photography,  417 
Pulpit,  All  S3  ,  Chestertle  d,  346 

QUEEN  Anne  side  table,  617 
Uueen's  hall,  Regent-st.,  plan,  560 

RAILWAY     adminLstrative  offices, 

Bombay,  420 
Ratbliaus,  Liibeck,  staircase  to,  710 
Reading,  art  gallery,  public  buildings,  382 
Rebus,  Shepherd  in  Bush,  Shepherd's  Bush 

free  library,  382 
Rectory,  Ecdeston,  Chester,  894 
Redfern's  premises,  Conduit-st ,  W.,  60 
Refectories  :   Dunfermline    abbey,    490 ; 

Marienburg,  451 
Regent-st.,  Ciueen's  hall,  plan,  560 
Renaissance    derails :    Belgian,   89,    90 ; 
English,  4,  5,  6,  157,  158,  159;  French, 
89,  120,  121,925 
Reredos,  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  159 
Restaimint  fireplace,  hotel  CeeU,  600 
Restam-ants :  Holborn,  King's  hall,  162, 

163 ;  Piccadilly,  Piince's,  309,  310 
Restoration  of  the  Marienburg,  451,  471 
Rest,  Sailors',  Genoa,  276 
Ringers'  gallery,  Truncb,  420 
Riverside    wai-ehouse,   E.  P.  Reynolds' 

design,  238 
Roehampton:  house  at,  202;  jwrchatthe 
Elms,  92 

Roof :  decoration,  St.  Alban's,  420 ;  truss, 

giaphic  determination  of,  56,  222,  231 
Rooms,  assembly,  56,  57,  58,  59,  84,  85,  123, 
124,  125,  162,  163,  338,  339,  415,  448,  449, 
560,  561,  706,  707,  742,  743,  811,  812,  813, 
814,  818,  819,  886,  887,  928,  929 
Roost,  the,  Prestwich,  894 
Rouen,  la  Grosse  Hoiioge,  925 
Royal :  Academy  (design  for  town  church, 
T.  G.  Luc  is)  10,  130,  238  (trav.  stud, 
drawings,  J.  S.  Stewart)  564, 818 ;  chapel, 
Holyrood,  518  ;  galleries,  paintings  in 
(Brussels)  420,  490,  672, 818  (Dresden,  92, 
168;  institute,  Briiish  arcliitects  (Soane 
design  for  architects'  institute,  J.  Ander- 
son) 316  (do.,  do.,  E.  A.  Bickards)  454; 
insurance  buildings,  Liverpool,  designs 
(selected,  J.  F  Doyle)  634  (J.  Belcher) 
631, 710 ;  school  of  art  needlework,  furni- 
ture at,  858 
Rubens's    portrait    of    Jacqueline  van 
Caestre,  672 


SAARBBTJCK  casino,  56,  57 
Safety  window  for  lunatic  wards,  303 
Sailors'  rest,  Genoa,  276 
Saint :  Anne  (church,  Wandsworth)  932 
(house    and    hall,     Clapham)     60  ; 


Anne's-on-Sea  (8t.  Thomas'  church) 
858  ;  Anselm  (Daviea-st.,  W.)  271  ; 
Barnabas  (Morecambe)  858 ;  Bartholo- 
mew (Smithtield,  E  C.)  55 ;  Brieue 
(brittauy,  thtatre  at)  120;  Edmund 
(chapel,  Tewkesbury  abbey)  60 ;  George's 
Rifles'  drill  hall,  84,  K5  ;  Ives,  free 
library,  634  ;  Leonard's-on-Sea,  concert 
hall,  5(!0;  Magnus  (Kirkwall)  490; 
Malrube  (Loch  Aoineard,  font)  487  ; 
Margaret  (Frizinghall)  526  ;  Mnrtin-in- 
Fields  (Trafalgar-sq.)  4  ;  Mny  (Banbuiy) 
600  (Coventry,  liall)  564  (Staiuburo,  W. 
R.  Gleave's  design)  507  (Tenby)  199 
(Woolnoth,  E  C.)  54 ;  Mary  the  Virgin 
(New  York,  steel  framed)  775 ;  Paul 
(Burton,  organ)  10;  Paul's  cathedral 
(reredos)  159 ;  Philip  (Southport,  schools) 
130;  Serf  (Dunning,  N.B.)  490:  Silveitio 
(convent,  Genoa,  doorway  of)  10;  Thomas 
(St.  Anne's-on-Sea)  858 
Salamanca,  Casa  de  Monterey,  818 
Saloon,  grand,  I'lince's  h»ll,  3.9,  310 
Savings  bank,  Glasgow,  168 
Scarborough  :  Cliff,  church  on,  631 ;  Park 
lodge,  818 

School  of  art  needlework,  fuinlture  at,  8.58 
Schools  :  Ambler  Thorn  (infants'  bd  )  490; 
Bristol  (Barton-hill,  bd  )  43  (Greenbank, 
bd.)  490;  Dagenham  (bd.)  8.58;  Darenth 
(bd  )  168  ;  Dudding-hill,  Willesden  (bd  , 
W.  D.  Cariie's  design)  ;582 ;  Halifax, 
Caddyfield  (bd.)  ;J27 ;  Hyde  (technicl) 
310;  Leicester  (technical  and  art)  781, 
801;  Llanrwst  (bd.)  932;  Nonh  Shield< 
(bd.)  727  ;  Nottingham  (Meth.  Freej 
651  ;  Outlands,  Hudderstleld  (Meth. 
New  Con.)  6<X);  Southport  (St  Philip; 
130;  Swindon  (Clarence-st.,  bd  )  746 
Scotland  :   ecclesiastical  architecture  of, 

487,  490 ;  yai-d.  New,  police  ollices,  158 
Screens :  Castle  Acre,  1'20 ;   Fife  house, 

Whitehall,  5,  6 
Scullery*  sinks,  .55<>,  657 
Sea  wall,  Slieringhara,  147 
Seckford  hall,  Woodbridge,  2.% 
Secretaire  and  armchair,  architect's,  club 

design,  316 
Sections  :  automitic  flushing  chamber,  311; 
bandstand,  '276,  318 ;  banks,  club  designs, 
818,  8:t5;  baths  (details)  W»,  669  'public, 
club  designs;  IH5 ;  casinoes  (I.«ipsic)  560 
(Oldenberg)  59  (.Saaibruckj  57;  cathe- 
dral (Kirkwall)  490;  chui-ches  (Banbury, 
St.  Mary)  m)  (town,  club  designs)  276 
(do.,  T.  O.  Lucas's  R.A.  design)  2.38 ; 
concert  hall  (Cologne)  743  ;  cottage, 
gamekeeper's  fclub)  :182 ;  di-ainpipes,  379, 
380 ;  drill  hall  (St.  George's  rifles)  84, 83 ; 
factory,  741;  gullies,  523,  .524  ;  interct-pt- 
ing  traps,  484,  485;  latrines,  814,  815; 
lavatories,  740;  library,  free  (St.  Ives) 
634;  manholes,  412,  41.3,  481;  markets 
(Sydney)  92;  music-halls  (Alhambra)  928 
(O.xford)  929;  public-house  fclub)  561; 
restaurant  (King's  hall,  Hotbomi  162. 
1C3 ;  schools  (Leicester,  technical  and 
art)  801 ;  sinks,  556,  557,  7«  8 ;  soil-pipe, 
451;  stables  and  cowshed,  672,  689; 
traps,  drain,  481,  485;  urinals,  78  >,  781 ; 
veutilation  of  drains,  329 ;  vestry  hall 
(Penge;  448 
Seeley  presentation  casket,  10 
Shepuerd-in-Bush,  rebus  in  Shepherd's 

Bush  free  library,  382 
Sheringham,  cliff  protection  at,  147 
Shield-i :  North,  Coach-lane  bd.  schools, 

727  ;  South,  premises,  255 
Shire  hall,  Durham,  310 
Shockerwick,  Somerset,  stable",  710 
Shots,  cast  iron  for  trusses,  838,  839 
Shops,  Swansea,  581 

Shoreditch :  baths  and  free  library  designs : 
BrewUI,  Bailey,  and  Mallows,  168; 
Gibeon  and  Russell,  92  ;  Thomas  and 
Son,  168 ;  Kingsland-road  free  library, 
858 

Shrewsbury,  old  houses,  561 
Shutterworif,  Belgian,  507 
Side  table,  tlueen  Anne,  617 
Sii-na,  ijavement  in  cathedral,  818 
Silesian  tombs,  634 

Sinks  :  kitchen  and  ecuUery,  556,  557  ; 
slop,  70S 

Sister  Dora  convalescent  hospital,  Mi'foid, 
342,  313 

Sketches  :  Birmin«:bam  A.A ,  5i4,  710 

Pembrokeshire,  198,  199,  202 
Skinners'  hall  staircase,  891 
Slingehandt' s  "  Music  Lesson  In teiTupted 
92 

Slop- sinks,  708 

Small:  bank,  clu'-  Iclgns,  8.8. 835 ;  baths, 
club  designs,  i6j\  house,  drainage  plan 
197  ;  town  hall,  club  de^igas,  276 
Smithfleld,     West,     St.  Biitholomew's 
church,  55 

Soane  designs,  institute  of  architects:  J. 

Anderson,  346  ;  E.  A.  Rickaid.-,  451 
Soil  pipe  secti'in,  451 

South  :  Kensington  museum  (Mackenzie's 
Lincoln     cathedral)      316  'Powell's 
Worcester  cathedral)  2.38;  London  art 
gallery,  526;  Sea  house,  Flamborough, 
3111 ;  Shields,  premises,  2.55 
Southport,  St  Philip  s  schools,  130 
Spire,  steel,  construction,  928 
Spitalfields,  Christ  church  inteiior,  526 
Stables  :  and  cow-shed,  club  designs,  672, 
689;  Norfolk,  710;  Shockerwick,  Somei- 
set,  710 

Stainbum,  W.  R.  Gleave's  design  for  St 

Mary's  Church,  5  7 
Staircase  :    balustrades,  cast  iron,  293 ; 

construction,  374,  375 
Staircases  :     club-house  (Philadelphia, 
Univ.)     420  ;   house     (Brighton)    2 12 
(Chicago)    420     (Haverfordwest)  '202; 


museum  ( Antwerp,  Plantin)  746 ;  palace 
of   justice    (Brussels)    88;  ralh-haus 
(Liibeck)  710;  Skinners'  hall,  8!)  1 
Station,  police  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  92 
Steel  :  bridges,  designing  of,  63,  54,  186, 
166,  340,  522,  702,  776  ;  framed  church  in 
New  York,  775  ;  spiie  construction,  926 
Steele's  door  fa,stener,  "295 
Stephenson  library,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  130 
Steps,  development  of,  375 
Steward's  house  in  Noifolk,  710 
Stone-cutting  and  ma-soniy,  371,  375,377, 
.'378 

Strand,  the:  hotel  Cecil,  416,600;  Somer- 
set house,  4,  6  ;  to  Holborn  improvement 
scheme,  399 
Strasburg,  concert  hall  plans,  813, 811 
Stre.Hses,    graphic    deteiinination   of,  in 

collar-beam  truss,  i»6,  222,  231 
Studentship  dialings,  R.A.  (J.S.Stewart) 
561,  818 

Stuttgart:    King's-building,    811,  812; 

Liederhalle,  7()J 
Suffolk,  Duchess  of,  Holbein's  portrait  of, 

600 

Surface  gullies,  523,  524 
Surrey,  dining-room,  house  in,  858 
Sutton  (  oldlleld,  house  at,  363 
Swanage  :    (  ongregational  church,  4'20 ; 

house  at,  818 
Swantcombe,  All  Saints  church,  10 
Swansea,  shops  in  Waterloo-st ,  581 
Swindon,  Claieuce-st.  board  scbool,  716 
S)dney  city  maikcts,  92 
Synagogue,  Ilamraeismith,  71G 


TABLES  :  communion  (Beith  eh.)  876; 
lacquer,  617;  Norwegian,  quaint,  420 ; 
side,  (iueen  Anne,  617  ;  writing,  109 
Tablet,  Hammeisraith  free  library,  ;182 
Technical  schools :  Hyde,  310 ;  i  eicestcr, 

784,  tol 
Te  1-tale,  boiler,  166 

Tenby :   ancieut  treasury,  199 ;  chancel, 

St.  Maiy's,  199 
Teutonic  order,  architecture  of,  at  Marien- 
burg, 454,  471 
Tewkesbury  abbey,  St  Edmund's  cha;  e'. 

and  s  fUth  ai.sle,  60 
Theatres  :  Bru.ssel»,  Flemish  (plans)  887  ; 
Islington,  Grand  (plan.sj  849;  St.  Brieue, 
1'20 

Thornton  house,  Wirral,  626 
Timber  framing  and  brickwork,  620 
Tombs :  Canterbury  cathedral  ( Uales)  130 ; 
Edinburgh  (GreyfriarH  churchjard)  519; 
Ilirschberg.  Silesia  (Hess,  Kosche,  Titze, 
and  von  Schweinichen)  6.34 
Town  chuiches  :  large.  It  A.  design  (T.  G. 
Lucas;  10,  I'M,  238  ;  small,  club  designs, 
276 

Town  lialls  :  Hunstanton,  626  ;  Liibeek, 

staircase,  7i0  ;  Lynn,  781 
Trafalgar-square,  St.  Martin's  church,  4 
'I'rap,  drain  cleaning,  851 
Traps,  drain,  484,  485 

Travelling  studentship  drawings,  R.A  (J. 

S.  Stewart)  561,  818 
Treasury  of  Tenby  church,  199 
Trinity  court,  Boston,  Mass.,  891 
Trough-closets  and  latrines,  811,  815 
Truncli  church,  ringers'  gallery,  420 
Tru.ss  :  collar-beam,  stresses  in,  56,  222, 231 ; 
King-post,  620,  693 

UNIVEBSITT:   club-house,  Pliila- 
delphia,   2:18   (staircase)   420 ;  college 
hospital,  proposed  re-conatruetion,  672 
Urinals,  details  of,  780,  781 
Uxbiidge-road  public  library,  details,  382 

VAN  :  Hevthuysen,  W  ,  Hals'  portrait 

of,  420;  Orley,  a  Pieta  by,  49  i 
Vanity  Fair,  Christian  and  Faithful  in,  10 
Venetian  paintings,  168 
Ventilation  ot  di'ains,  329 
Vestry  hall,  Penge,  418 
Vienna:  Adelige  s  casino,  57,  58;  conceit 
ball  in  Stadrgarten,  8;2 ;  musical  union, 
706,  707 

Village  public-house,  club  designs,  564 
V'oluntcers'  diill  hall  St.  Geoi-ge)  84,  85 

WALL,  sea,  Sheringham,  147 
Walmgatc  bar,  Y'ork,  543 
Wand-wjrth,   addit-ons   to   St.  Aime's 

church,  932 
Warehouses:  Mancheste-,  490;  riverside, 

E  P  Reyuo'd.-s'  design,  2-18 
Wai-ming  buildings  by  hot  water,  8S8,  915, 
921 

Warwick-lane,  E  C,  Cutlers'  hall,  382 
Warwickshire,  o  d,  hiif-timbered  house 
in, 710 

Waste-preventing  cisterns,  597,  593 
Water  colours,  English,  S.  K.  M  ,  '233,  346 
Westminster  Bridge-road,  Dover  Castle 
hotel,  763 

Whitehall,  dt tails  from  Fife  hou.se,  5,  G 
Whitmore,  Statfi,  Maer  hall,  716 
Wi'liam  LEC  elbow  chair,  617 
Willesden,  Dudding-hill  bd  schools,  W.  D. 

Cariie's  design,  382 
Windermere  house,  Blackheath,  71G 
Window,  safety,  for  luna  ic  wards,  303 
Windsor  Cd.stle,  Holbein  sporti  a  ts, '276, 600 
Wokingham,  almshouses,  5 
Wo'stauton,  Wesleyao  church,  526 
Woodbridge,  Seckford  hall,  2:i8 
v\  oodwork,  French  carved,  8o3 
Worcester  cathedral,  by  J.  Powell,  238 
Workhouse,  Mildenhall,  316 
Writing  table,  109 
X  ray  photography,  pulley  by,  417 
Y.M.C.A.  premises, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
894 

York,  city  bars,  613 
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WOEK  FOR  THE  NEW  TEAE. 

EVERY  architect  is,  or  ought  to  be,  con- 
cerned with  two  sorts  of  work.  There 
is,  first,  that  which  he  does  by  himself — the 
design  of  his  own  buildings  and  details. 
Nobody  can  help  him  much  here ;  though  if 
he  has  a  meddlesome  client  or  an  inter- 
fering partner,  he  soon  finds  that  somebody 
can  eflfectually  hinder  him.  Then  there  is 
that  which  he  does  in  common  with  his 
fellow  professionals,  or,  if  the  title  is  pre- 
ferred, his  fellow  artists.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  former  word  is  likely  to  be  the 
truer  one.  Unhappily,  for  the  present,  it  is 
rather  matters  of  business  than  matters  of 
art  which  call  upon  architects  to  act  together. 
■Some  help  of  the  higher  kind  they  may 
doubtless  give  each  other  by  suggestion  and 
criticism,  and  the  mutual  communication  of 
knowledge  :  but  their  main  reason  for  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  is  to  get  fair-play 
all  round,  and  to  prevent  architecture  audits 
producers  from  being  thrust  headlong  out  of 
a  world  in  which  the  things  of  the  mind  are 
always  at  a  discount  when  compared  with 
the  things  of  the  body. 

Inevitably  an  architect's  personal  work  is 
the  main  consideration,  and  the  great 
question  is  not  as  to  its  quantify,  but  its 
quality.  Many  a  man  has  Lined  his  own 
pockets  and  feathered  his  own  nest  by  turn- 
ing out  a  series  of  buildings  which  disgraced 
his  age  and  his  country.  "There  is  very 
little  money  to  be  got  honestly,"  as  a  thief 
lately  pleaded  before  a  magistrate  in  excuse 
for  his  doings.  Certainly  there  is  very  little 
to  be  got  artistically  in  our  own  profession, 
except  by  an  architect  who  is  lucky  enough 
to  find  clients  of  quite  exceptional  taste  and 
education.  I'eople  of  a  lower  grade  do  not 
want  architecture.  The  surveyor-of-all- 
work  is  good  enough  for  them.  H«  believes, 
as  they  do,  that  "  the  worth  of  everything  is 
just  as  much  as  it  will  bring,"'  and  they  can 
thus  meet  him  on  common  ground,  and 
recognise  him  as  a  man  aud  a  bcother.  If 
we  add  to  this  enormous  advantage  that  which 
results  from  the  said  surveyor's  business 
talents— in  other  words,  from  his  faculty  for 
pushing  and  touting  and  elbowing  himself  in 
— we  see  clearly  enough  why  most  modern 
streets  are  the  honors  lliey  arc,  and  why  the 
last  man  to  get  a  large  practice  is  generally 
the  man  who  deserves  it  most.  \nd  if  we 
look  one  stage  further,  and  note  that  three 
times  out  of  four  it  is  the  men  with  Urge 
practices  who  get  the  uppermost  seats  in  our 
architectural  synagogue,  and  become  presi- 
dents and  vice-presidents  and  "persous  of 
high  standing,"  we  begin  to  understand 
why  competitions  are  apt  to  turn  out  as 
bddly  when  there  is  "an  assessor  of  high 
standing  "  as  when  lay  committees  mmage 
them  from  beginning  t^  end  by  themselves. 


This  matter  of  competitions  is  one  of  those 
which  are  down  again  for  consideration  in 
the  near  future.    Tne  Institute  has  taken  it 
up  once  more,  and  presumably  has  it  now  in 
hand.    A3  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  remarked 
about  a  more  important  question,  it  "  only 
needs  common  sense  to  settle  it."    But  when 
such  a  question  comes  up  for  settlement,  as 
this  seems  to  have  done,  before  a  body  largely 
composed  of  the  very  ' '  assessors  of  nigh 
standing  "  of  whom  the  majority  have  made 
such  a  terrible  mess  of  it,  it  is  natural  that 
our  fears  for  the  result  should  somewhat 
overshadow  our  hopes.    With  one  or  two 
brilliant  exceptions,   they  have  shown  by 
their  decisions  that  common  sense  is  a  quality 
they  are  a  little  defioieut  in,  while  some  of 
them  are  scarcely  better  furnished  with  good 
taste  and  even  with  ordinary  fairness.    It  is 
nut,  of  course,  tbat  there  is  anything  like 
intentional  dishonesty  amongst  them.  What 
happens  much  oltener  is  something  of  this 
sort.     The  lay  promoters — the   board  or 
committee  who  initiate  the  competition — 
start  the  game  by  issuing  an  imijossible  set 
of  "  conditions."  Turned  into  plain  English, 
they  amount   to  this:  that  the  promoters 
*aut,  say,  £20,000  worth  of  buildings,  and 
that  they  insist  on  paying  only  £1.5,000  for 
them.    Uf  course,  they  do  not  put  it  in  this 
barefaced  way  ;  but  they  know  perfectly  well 
that  this  is  what  they  ai'e  demanding,  and 
the  assessor,  when  appointed,  knows  it,  too. 
We  may  presume  that  he  was  no  party  to 
the  issue  of  such  "conditions."    If  he  was, 
he  should  be  marked  down,  thenceforth  and 
for  ever,  as  unfit  for  any  future  assessorship. 
But  more  probably  he  was  invited  to  act 
long    after    the   "  conditions  "    had  been 
■sent  out,  and  after  the  designs,  which  by  a 
grim  joke  affected  to  comply  with  them, 
tiad  been  sent  in.    Before  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  he  ought  to  have   studied  the 
•'conditions."    Hid  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  seen  that  they  were  impracticable.  As 
a  man  of  the  world,  he  would  have  known 
what  impracticable  "conditions"  lead  to. 
At  best,  they  result  in  undeserved  disgrace 
to  the  architect  who  is  appointed.  "We 
told  you,"  every  cantttnkerous  member  of 
the  committee  can  always  say  to  him,  "  that 
■  lur  buildings   must  not   cost  more  than 
£1.),00(),  and  here  you  have  landed  us  in  an 
outlay  of  £20,000  at  the  very  least.  That 
.-hows  how  much  you  are  to  be  depended 
on."    Next,  the  assessor  would  have  known 
that  impracticable   "conditions"  do  even 
more,  and  give  the  profession  a  bad  name 
witn  the  public.    Mr.  Scrooge,  the  chairman 
of    the    Chiselton    committee,   meets  Mr. 
Marlev,  who   adorns  the  Starveall  board, 
and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  the  great  man  of 
GrabbingtoD.    They  discuss  their  architects 
together.    Scrooge  relates  how  his  friends 
were  "let  in"  for  £5,000  more  than  they 


expected;  Marley  tells  a  similar  tale;  and 
Sir  Giles  supplies  a  climax  from  what  he 
knows  of  the  contract  and  extras  for  the  new 
workhouse  in  fiis  own  locality.  ' '  And  there 
is  no  excuse,"  he  adds,  "for  any  one  of 
these  architects.  All  the  designs  were 
selected  in  competition,  and  in  each  com- 
petition the  architects  were  told  in  plain 
words  how  much  money  was  to  be  laid  out. 
But  they  are  all  alike,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  to  be  trusted."  Talk  like  this  goes  on  all 
over  the  country.  There  is  an  everlasting 
throwing  of  mud,  and  some  of  it  sticks  ;  and 
it  is  assessors  "  of  high  standing"  who,  by 
acting  as  such,  do  more  than  anybody  else 
to  make  this  mud-throwing  possible. 

Every  honourable  architect,  whether  of 
higher  or  lower  standing,  shoiild  refuse  to 
act  where  there  are  such    "  conditions." 
He  should  practically  say  to  the  promoters, 
"You  have  got  yoxirselves  into  this  mess, 
and  may  get  yourselves  out.    You  have 
done,  or  tried  to  do,   a  dishonest  thing, 
and  I   shall   not  lend   my   reputation  to 
shelter  you.    You  knew  that  the  amount  of 
work  you  asked  for  could  not  be  done  for  any- 
thing like  the  sum  of  money  you  named.  But 
you  would  like  me  to  act  as  assessor,  and  to 
say  that  it  can :  that  Brown's,  or  J ones's, 
or  Robinson's  design,  which  gives  you  the 
£20  000  worth  of  buildings  you  want,  can 
be  built  for  the  £1j,000  you  offer.    I  know 
it  cannot ;  therefore,  with  many  thanks,  I 
decline  your  invitation."     If  the  "archi- 
tects of  high  standing "  who  are  so  ready 
to   impose   themselves    on   us    as  guides 
and  philosophers,  if  not  as  friends,  had  the 
manliness  a  little  of  tener  thus  to  decline  all 
contact  with  a  dirty  piece  of  business,  we 
should  respect  them  more,  and  the  public 
would  respect  us  all  more.   But  what  some 
of  them  do  is  rather  this :  they  try  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  what  the  committee  want 
and  what  they  offer.  If  the  promoters  insisted 
on  a  town  hail,  for  instance,  6,000ft.  in  area, 
as  one  of  the  things  to  be  had  for  their 
£lo,000,  an  assessor  of  this  type  will  search 
through  all  the  designs  till  he  finds  one,  no 
matter  how  unsuitable  and  how  bad,  which 
only  contains  some  j, 000ft.    If  the  rest  of  the 
accommodation  in  it  also  proves  to  be  con- 
siderably below  the  mark  of  the  "  conditions," 
the  assessor  pitcbes  ou  this  design  for  better, 
for  worse,  and  gives  it  the  first  premium, 
i'erhaps  the  committee  build  it.    Then  they 
fail,   on  one  hand,  to  get  the  space  they 
required,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  keep 
wittiin  the  sum  they  named.     They  are 
rightly  served,  no  doubt;  but  what  is  their 
opinion  of  the  assessor  'r  We  may  j  udge  what 
It  is  from  the  action  of  the  next  competition 
committee  in  their  district,  who  take  good 
care  that  thtir  assessor's  reward  shall  in- 
lluence  them  in  no'-hing  whatever  but  the 
payment  of  the  premium. 
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Such  facts  as  these,  which  are  fatnihar 
enough  to  every  competitor,  clearly  indicate 
a  few  urgently-needed  reforms  in  the  asses- 
sorship  system.    Tlie   Institute   at  present 
"advises"    that    the    assessor    should  be 
appointed  at  the  very  onset  of  a  competition, 
and  that  the  conditions  should  be  settled 
from  the  first  with  his  aijproval.    It  is  quite 
time  that  the  Institute  not  mcrolj'  advised 
this,  but  insisted  on  it.    If  the  assessor  is 
not  appointed  at  the  very  beginning,  every 
man  with  any  respect  for  himself  or  his 
fellows  should  decline  to  act  in  that  capacity 
at  all,  since,  if  he  acts,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  make  himself  a  party  to  very  shady  trans- 
actions.   The  lions  in  the  way,  when  tliis 
straightforward  course  is  adopted,  will  turn 
out,  on  a  near  approach,  to  be  only  iraaoinarj 
ones.    l''or  instance,  we   are   told  that  it 
the  assessor's    name    is  known   from  the 
first,  ev<'ry  competitor  will  try  io  ape  his 
ideas  and  copy  his  style.    Well,  as  to  stylo, 
few  architects  of  any  eminence  are  now  so 
much  wedded  to  any  one  in  particular,  that 
they  would  be  likely  to  reject  good  work  in 
any  other,  be  it  what  it  might.    As  to  pet 
ideas,  we  may  remind  the  timorous  on  this 
score  of  Mr.  AN'aterhouse's  remarks  on  the 
.Sheflield  comiietition,    which    he  decided. 
Partly,  as  he  was  courteous  enough  to  sug- 
gest, on  account  of  a  similarity  in  the  form 
of  the  site,  he  could  not  he];i  observing  (as 
others  could  not.  either)  a  sjieoial  resemblance 
between  many  of  the  plans  submitted  and 
that  of  a  certain  town  hall  at  Manchester, 
with  which,  a  good  many  yenrs  before,  he 
had  been  rather  intimately  concerned.  l>at 
Mr.  Waterhouse  did  not  thereupon,  as  on 
our  timorous  friendb'  theory  he  should  have 
done,  select  the  five  or  ten  plans  most  like 
his  own.  to  compote  agiin  for  the  tinal  result, 
and  send  home  the  others  in  disgrace.  And 
it  would  be  most  unlikely  that  any  competent 
assessor  would  do  so  in  any  case.  Imitation 
may  be  the  sincerest  flattery,  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
tiattery  with  which  a  sensible  nun  is  soon 
disgusted ;  and  his  self-esteem  must  be  far 
above  the  average  if  he  could  bo  tempted  to 
reward  feeble  copies  of  his  own  work  in 
place  of  able  and  original  inventions.  The 
objections  to  appointing  the  assessor  at  the 
very  outset  are  not  worth  balancing  for  a 
moment  against  the  advantages  of  it,  and  if 
architects  are  ever  to  be  "  freed  from  the 
littan'd    scorn"    which    marhs    out  their 
estimates  as  unworthy  of  trust,  assessors 
must  firmly  refuse  to  act  where  they  have 
had  no  original  control  of  the  competition 
•'  conditions." 

That  is  one  reform,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
us  all  if  this  new  year  does  not  end  without 
it.    But  there  is  another  one  equally  urgent 
If  no  assessor,  as  we  have  been  trying  to 
show,  should  help  to  saddle  a  brother  archi 
tect  with  the  responsibility  to  get  £20,0U0 
worth  of  building  done  for   £15,000,  no 
assessor,  either,  should  undertake  to  pick  out 
the  best  design  for   a  particular  purpose 
unless  he  well  knows  everything  which  that 
purpose  requires.    It  is  amazing  with  what 
a  light  heart  some  men  will  undertake  a  task 
of  this  sort,  for  which,  one  would  suppose 
they  must  be  well  aware  they  are  unfit.  AVe 
have  known  a  Eoman   Catholic  architect 
accept  the  position  of  assessor  in  a  competi 
tion  for  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  should  like  to 
know  what  he  would  have  thought  if 
Baptist  had  done  as  much  for  a  Catholic 
•church.    An  authority  on  ancient  lights  has 
sometimes  been  apjiointed  to  select  a  design 
for  a  Board  school,  and   has   shown  his 
ignorance  of  modern  ours  by  taking  a  plan 
with  the  windows  in  the  -wrong  place.  Some 
assessors  go  in  for  convenience  without  art ; 
but  quite  as  many  are  no  better  j  udges  of 
the  useful  than  the  beautiful.    At  least,  this 
is  so  outside   their   own  special    field  of 
study.    Next  in  imiiortance  to  the  principle 
that   the    assessor   should    be  appointed 
at    the   very  outset,   or    not    at    all.  is 
the   other  principle  that  he  should  be  a 


Specialist  in  the  class  of  work  he  is  called  i^ 


rule  leads  to  three-fourths  of  a  committee'.s 
complaints  about  their  architect.  The  neglect 
of  the  second  one  results  in  their  refusal  to 
carry  out  the  design  their  assessor  has 
solected — a  refusal  which  may  arise  from 
otder  and  less  creditable  causes,  but  which 
often  springs  from  an  honest  percsption  that 
the  assessor  does  not  know  the  practical 
necessities  of  their  building  as  well  as  they 
do.  Some  architects  seem  to  fancy  that  an 
asses-sor's  decision  can,  at  some  future  time, 
be  made  binding  on  any  committee  which 
employs  him.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
is  never  likely  to  happen,  and,  even  if  it 
could  be  brought  about,  the  results,  while 
assessors  are  appointed  in  the  present  hap- 
hazard way,  would  often  be  lamentable. 
Where  the  assessor  obviously  knows  his 
business,  his  award  will  carry  weight;  but 
it  will  not  do  this  while  he  is  a  mere  "  man 
of  high  standing,"  set  up,  as  often  as  not,  to 
decide  about  classes  of  building  of  which 
he  has  no  special  knowledge  whatever. 

The  settlement  of  one  great  matter  is  con 
sidered  a   fair  Session's  work  for  the  two 
LLouses  of  I'arliament,  and  the  year  now 
begun  would  be  well  spent  bj'  our  archi- 
tectural parliaments  if  they  could  only  deal 
effectually  with  the  one  burning  question  of 
competitions.    But  they  have  other  subjects 
too,  before  them,  though  we  have  hardly 
room  to-day  even  to  name  them.    There  is 
the  (question  of  the  appointment  of  Fellows 
of  the  Institute,  as  to  which  we  repotted 
some  months  ago  a  meeting  of  many  gentle 
men  who  were  interested — a  question  which 
is  soon  likely  to  enter  on  another  stage.  One 
proposal  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  out- 
side architects  who  have  produced  satisfactory 
work,  no  one  but  Associates  should  in  future 
be  eligible  for  l-'ellowships.    The  proposal  is 
well  intended,   and    points    in   the  right 
direction.    But,  to  all  appearance,  its  final 
esult  would  be  to  cast  a  slur  on  those 
members  who  have  belonged  to  the  Institute 
from  the  first,  and  to  <?ive  outsiders  an  ad- 
vantage over  them.    When  the  system  had 
come  into  full  work — say,  "20  years  hence — 
any   client  who  wanted  to  ascertain  the 
standing  of  an   architect   might  be  sadly 
misled.     He   would    take    the  Institute 
Xalendar,"  and  look  at   the  names  and 
dates  of    the    three  or    four    Fellows  ho 
was  trving  to  decide  between.     He  would 
find  "A,  Associate  isni),  Fellow  1898  ;  B., 
Associate  1901.  Fellow  1010;  C,  Associate 
ISOj,  Fellow  1004";    and  he  would  say, 
That  proves  nothing.    Having  been  Asso- 
ciates, they  became  Fellows  as  a  matter  of 
course."    By-and-by  he  would  come  to  H., 
Fellow  1909,  and  never  an  Associate  at  all. 

Ah,"  he  would  say,  "  here  is  a  man  who 
did  not  come  in  by  mere  seniority.  If  he 
had  not  done  good  work  he  would  never  have 
been  elected.  That  is  the  sort  of  architect  I 
am  looking  for."  To  set  up  such  an  invidious 
and  often  quite  fallacious  test  is  the  last 
thing  that  any  of  us  would  desire,  and  what 
ever  changes  may  be  made,  the  risk  of  doing 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  change,  as  there  are  many  reasons  for 
thinking  that  there  ought  to  be,  should  it 
not  rather  go  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
changes  of  late  years  with  regard  to  the 
Associateship,  the  principle  of  making 
entrance  to  the  Institute  not  easier,  but 
harder  ?  It  is  difficulty,  not  ease,  which 
attracts  cmdidates,  for  where  there  is  no 
difficulty  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  gained. 


AECHITECTUEAL  PEOGEESS. 

''Pi^LKIXCT  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  topics 
X  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  profession  during  the  last  year,  we  can- 
not forbear  to  notice  two  or  three  which  have 
exercised  some  influence  in  the  building 
world.  The  parsing  of  the  new  London 
•Building  Act  is  in    itself    an  important 


event,  not  only  as  being  likely  to  modify 
very  considerably  the  building  operations 
in  the  ^letropolis,  but  for  the  number  of 
interested  people  who  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie.  Many  of  t'lo  clauses,  as  we  have  lately 
said,  have  been  weakened  in  their  effect  by 
amendments  incorporated  with  the  original 
draft ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that,  in  a 
few  important  provisions  which  were  intended 
by  their  framers  to  improve  the  existing  con- 
dition of  buildings,  the  courts  of  law  have 
decided  points  in  a  sense  quite  different  to 
that  contemplated.  Other  sections,  like  those 
relating  to  courts  within  buildings,  open 
spaces  behind  buildings,  height  of  buildings, 
kc  ,  ought  to  operate  in  doing  away  with  over- 
crowding and  other  glaring  evils  which  have 
been  i)ermitted;  but  they  are  at  present 
passing  through  a  tentative  stage,  and  their 
vagueness  will,  we  think,  leave  much  to  be 
settled  by  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  As  to 
some  of  these  clauses  we  naturally  inquire 
whether  they  have  really  simplified  the 
previous  Acts.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  are  those  re- 
ferring to  the  widening,  altering,  and  im- 
proving of  streets.  The  requirements  of 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act  and  other 
Metropolis  Management  Acts  are  provided 
for,  and  new  power  is  given  to  the  L.C.C. 
to  make  by-laws  to  regulate  projections  oyer 
streets,  such  as  lamps.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Act,  its  details  have  been  considerably 
tampered  with  by  various  bodies  in  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  <  'ommittee,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  the  sections  will 
have  to  be  redrafted. 

Architects  and  the  public  will  be  affected 
by  two  measures  for  which  the  Ij.C.C.  have 
deposited  Bills  in  Farliiment :  these  deal  with 
general  powers  and  tramways.     The  first 
empowers  the  Council  to  purchase  lands  for 
various  objects  for  approaches  to  Ijambeth 
and  Wandsworth  bridges,  for  tho  purchase 
of  land  at  Streatham  and  Shepherd's  Bush. 
By  this  ]3ill  the  Council  can  enter  upon  jiro- 
perty  for  survey  and  valuation,  sto])  up  ways, 
Hud  make  other  changes  of  a  sanitary  kind. 
The  owners  of  property  and  architects  will  do 
wisely  to  take  note  of  these  proposals.  Again, 
tne  subject  of  building  contracts  has  received 
special  attention  at  the  hands  of  architectural 
bodies.    The  Institute  schedule  which  was 
published  during  the  year  has  net  met  with 
very   general  apj^roval    amongst  builders, 
(iuestions  of  variation,  extras,  appointment 
of  arbitrator,  have  been  discusstd  on  both 
sides,    and    the    meetings  lately  held  of 
the    Glasgow    Building  Trades  Exchange 
prove    that    there    is    something    to  be 
done  to  make  these  conditions  ol  contract 
less  exacting  on  the  contractor.  Architects 
will  be  wise  if  they  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  E.  Scott  on  this  question — viz.,  Be 
more  careful  in  preparing  contract  drawings, 
that  they  may  give  a  true  idea  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work  ;  and  in  the  detail- 
drawings  furnished  during  the  progress  of 
the  building  take  care  that  they  are  only 
developments  of  the  original  pla,ns — not,  as 
they  often  are,  something  very  different  and 
more  elaborate,  having  little  relation  to  the 
original  design.    The  power  given  to  archi- 
tects to  make  alterations  is  often  unduly 
exercised  by  them;  the  clause  is  usually 
very  elastic,  and  permits  almost  any  devia- 
tion to  be  made. 

That  we  have  made  any  real  progress  in 
architectural  design  will  be  doubted  by  many 
who  have  the  settled  conviction  that  all 
"art"  during  the  last  three  hundred  years 
has  been  a  perversion  of  its  true  functions. 
We  acknowledge  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
view,  though  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to 
deny  that  a  truer  feeeUng  for  art  has  become 
evident;  that  our  leading  architect  j  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  future  develop- 
ment upon  the  lines  of  the  old  work  may  be 
expected.  For  the  last  thirty  years  at  least 
the  more  thoughtful  and  advanced  among 
them  have  been   eliminating  the  abuses 
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■which  have  crept  into  modei'n  architecture 
during  the  long  period  of  the  sway  of  purists 
a  ud  arch  ;t'ological  revivalists.  Literal  copy  ism 
of  old  work  is  now  condemned  or  left  to  a 
few  of  the  survivors  of  Classic  or  Gothic,  and 
we  have  in  its  place  an  honest  and  truthful 
evolution  going  on,  in  which  the  more  per- 
manent elements  of  our  national  architecture 
are  being  embodied  in  our  buildings.  Con- 
currently with  this  movement  is  the  progress 
made  in  structural  science,  improvements  in 
building  construction,  new  materials  and 
manufactures.  To  a  very  large  extent  this 
has  been  a  distinct  and  separate  development 
from  that  of  the  artistic  evolution.  We  may, 
in  fact,  say  that  our  building  science  and 
mechanical  improvements  have  outrun  our 
architecture,  are  pursuing  distinct  paths,  and 
have  sometimes  been  in  conflict  with  it, 
and  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  two 
are  brought  into  a  harmonious  relation  with 
each  other.  Compromises  on  each  side  will 
have  to  be  made,  and  this  will  only  take 
place  when  the  architect  begins  to  under- 
stand the  constructor  and  the  specialist,  and 
when  the  latter  is  equally  disposed  to  learn  the 
history  of  art  and  accept  its  teachings.  The 
advance  in  science  and  technical  instruction 
has  somewhat  widened  the  breach  between 
architecture  and  the  mechanical  branches  and 
handicrafts,  as  they  are  at  present  understood. 
Very  little  syaapathy  exists  between  them, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  new  problems  which 
architects  have  to  face  in  the  future — how 
they  can  maintain  their  claim  over  the  handi- 
craft arts  and  trades,  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  independent  of  the  architect's 
control  ?  WTien  once  this  reorganisation 
between  art  and  handicraft  is  re-established, 
vf-e  may  expect  more  rapid  progress ;  but  the 
time  is  not  yet — the  problem  is  one  that 
awaits  solution.  It  is  one  between  architects 
and  craftsmen,  capitalists  and  labourers,  in 
a  far  deeper  sense  than  we  imagine.  Each 
is  working  for  himself,  and  neglects  the 
others.  The  architect  is  contented  to  stay 
in  his  office  and  look  after  his  clients  ;  he 
has  no  desire  to  take  into  his  confidence  the 
builder  or  the  workman.  The  workman,  on 
his  part,  is  satisfied  to  get  through  his  labour 
as  easily  and  thoughtlessly  as  possible.  The 
capitalist  regards  only  the  return  in  the 
^hape  of  interest  for  capital  invested ;  in 
short,  the  brain  and  hand-producing  powers 
are  disorganised,  and  under  a  great  monopoly 
—those  who  can  employ  them  and  make  a 
profit  by  them. 

The  schools  of  applied  art — such  as  those 
at  Liverpool — are  institutions  doing  an 
imnaense  amount  of  serviceable  work.  Their 
pupils  are  instructed  in  elementary  practical 
knowledge  of  handicrafts  involved  in  con- 
struction and  in  the  arts  of  design ;  but  they 
are  at  present  in  the  ex j)erimental  stage.  AVe 
have  no  positive  assui-ance  that  they  will 
take  the  place  of  the  a])prenticeship  system, 
which  has  worked  so  well  for  generations! 
The  question  is :  Will  the  working  classes, 
the  youths  intending  to  follow  the  handi- 
crafts, avail  themselves  of  these  technical 
institutes  ;-  Uow  many  of  those  who  attend 
the  classes  and  laboratories  belong  to  the 
crafts  or  are  in  builders'  employ :-  As  yet 
wo  are  not  in  a  position  to  answer  these 
questions.  The  report  we  recently  referred 
to  on  "  Apprenticeship  in  the  London  Luild- 
ing  Trades"  of  the  Technical  Education 
iJoard  showed  how  few  ap])rentice.s  there 
are  among  the  London  building  firms,  the 
large  majority  "  picking  up  "  their  respective 
trades.  .Some  of  the  leading  firms  speak 
very  discouragingly  of  technical  schools  and 
classes;  they  say  the  instruction  is  too  flimsy 
and  too  much  in  the  nature  of  an  exercise  or 
recreation;  that  there  is  no  reality  "about 
the  work  such  as  is  obtained  in  the  shojior 
on  the  job";  the  instructors  are  "rarely 
sound  practical  men,"  and  so  on.  Others  say 
that  technical  instruction  assists  by  supple- 
menting the  a])i)renticeshi])  and  giving  in- 
struction in  subjects  which  cannot  be  imparted 


in  the  sho])S,  such  as  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
drawing,  instruction  in  the  use  of  materials, 
mechanical  ])rinciples  of  construction,  &c. 
The  evidence  given  as  to  the  chief  trades,  as 
those  of  the  carjienter  and  mason,  is  conclu- 
sive of  these  views  that  no  school  education 
can  take  the  place  of  the  workshop,  and  that 
in  some  trades  the  practical  side  can  scarcely 
be  touched  in  the  technical  school,  however 
well  equipped  its  workshojis  may  be. 

Leaders  of  architectural  thought  have 
not  been  slow  in  pointing  out  that  the 
modern  architect  also  is  working  under  con- 
ditions very  different  to  those  of  the  past. 
He  designs  and  works  under  restrictions  un- 
known to  the  architects  of  the  best  peiiods  : 
while  the  modern  buildings  are  designed  on 
paper,  the  ancient  were  thought  out  in  the 
real  materials.  Mr.  Jackson  lately  spoke  of 
the  advantages  of  the  ancient  method  com- 
pared with  the  modern,  that  "  success  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  applied  arts 
depends  on  the  right  treatment  of  material 
no  less  than  on  brilhancy  of  design."  Mate- 
rial must  be  used  to  the  greatest  economical 
advantage,  and  design  must  express  the 
natural  properties  of  each  so  clearly  that  it 
would  lose  its  charm  if  translated  into  a 
different  material.  Till  these  fundamental 
facts  are  grasped  all  architectural  education 
will  be  ill-directed  and  worthless. 

Both  on  the  trade  and  professional  sides 
we  are  met  with  the  idea  of  co-opera- 
tive movement.  Even  competition  is  passing 
through  a  phase — it  is  no  longer  one  of  mere 
strength  and  tact,  but  of  ability  and  educi- 
tion :  the  man  who  can  do  his  best,  not  he 
who  can  outdo  another  for  the  sake  of  com- 
petion  in  the  sense  of  rivalry.  The  handi- 
craft ideal  of  architecture  is  a  new  force  we 
have  to  reckon  with.  In  the  more  pro- 
fessional sense,  architecture  has  been  seen  to 
be  more  or  less  of  a  failure — a  striving  to 
obtain  a  position  or  emoluments  or  a  name, 
without  a  corresponding  degree  of  ability 
and  true  architectural  aims.  The  air  is  full 
of  remedial  measures — shibboleths  some  of 
them  may  appear  to  be— but  still  ideals 
born  of  a  true  faith  in  the  Nemesis 
of  all  wrongs,  in  the  justification  of 
art  for  its  own  sake.  When  wo  have 
our  municipal  workshops,  our  handicrafts 
brought  within  reach  of  the  architectural 
student,  a  system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution instead  of  the  wasteful  expenditure 
of  unrequited  talent  in  competition,  and  for 
the  _  advantage  of  capitalists  only,  we  may 
begin  to  realise  better  than  we  do  now  the 
results  of  those  movements  to  which  we  have 
been  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


ART  IX  BRICKWORK. 

AS  in  every  other  trade  connected  with 
building,  a  method  or  art  is  necessary 
in  the  execution.  Nowadays,  owing  to  modern 
conditions  of  building,  there  is  a  temptation 
to  adopt  tentative  and  rule-of-thumb  methods, 
not  to  trouble  too  much  about  the  approved 
ways  of  executing  work.  In  brickwork  this 
tendency  is  very  much  seen ;  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  scamped  work  done  due 
to  the  demand  for  cheap  houses,  and  the 
employment  as  a  result  of  bricklayers' 
labourers  in  place  of  skilled  artificers.  Prob- 
ably in  np  other  trade  do  we  find  so  many 
opportunities  for  inferior  hands  to  enter. 
The  man  who  has  been  employed  to  do  rough 
interior  walling,  tho  labourer  who  has  picked 
up  his  trade,  the  mere  jobber,  has  each  a 
chance  of  dubbing  himself  a  "bricklayer" 
and  obtaining  work,  to  the  injury  of 
tho  trained  workman.  Mr.  John  Toomey's 
paper  on  the  subject  of  brickwork  at  the 
Architectural  Association,  a  full  report  of 
which  we  gave  in  our  last  issue,  deals  with  a 
few  of  the  points  about  which  there  is  much 
dili'eronce  of  opinion.  As  to  materials,  no  on  e 
denies  the  value  of  using  clean,  sharp  sand, 
though  in  practice,  the  expense  of  washing 
or  of  obtaining  sharp  and  clean  sand  makes 


this  requirement  almost  a  dead-letter.  The 
repeated  summoning  of  builders  before  tho 
magistrate,  under  the  building  by-laws  in 
force  in  London  and  other  places,  for  the  use 
of  bad  sand  and  mortar,  shows  with  what  per- 
sistency the  ordinary  builder  tries  to  shirk 
his  duty.  The  expert  evidence  produced  in 
these  cases  proves  that  road-scrapings,  mud, 
and  dust  are  used  by  the  ordinary  jerry 
builder;  or  the  specimens  produced  have 
been  found  to  be  mixed  with  loam,  burnt 
clay,  and  other  impurities.  If  the  clay  is 
thoroughly  burnt  and  mixed  with  real  sharp 
sand  or  clean  road-sweepings,  the  mischief 
would  not  be  so  great,  and  m  some  parts  of 
the  country  washed  road-sweepings  from 
gritty  roads  make  a  very  hard  mortar.  No 
doubt  the  temptation  is  to  use  the  most 
abundant  material  to  hand,  and  the  natural 
soil  of  the  district  is  too  frequently  relied 
upon  where  good  sand  is  not  easily  pro- 
curable. It  would  be  safer  to  use  coal 
cinders,  broken  brick  clinker,  or  slag  properly 
ground,  and,  as  Mr.  Toomey  says,  the  clinkers 
from  a  dust  destructor,  mixed  in  proper  quan- 
tities with  sand  and  lime  in  a  mortar-mill, 
make  a  good  mortar;  but  the  over-grind- 
ing of  mortar  in  mills  is  a  fault  to  be  avoided, 
and  bricklayers  prefer  hand-made  mortar. 
We  may  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  in 
our  last  issue  entitled,  "Size  of  Grains  of 
Sand  in  Cement,"  which  describes  some 
important  experiments  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  coarse  sands 
are  better  than  fine  sands  for  cement  mortar. 

Alluding  to  bricks,  the  lecturer  endorsed 
the  opinions  of  most  architects  who  know 
anything  of  brickwork,  that  "shippers" 
and  red  "sand"  bricks  are  harder  and 
better  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  "  pressed  " 
or  wire-cut  bricks.  These  last  indeed 
IDossessed  the  merit  of  being  squarer,  and 
having  sharper  arrises,  and  were  uniform  in 
size — advantages  no  doubt ;  but  the  face  of 
the  pressed  brick  often  peels  off  in  some 
situations.  For  regular,  even- coursed  work 
they  are  preferred  by  many  architects,  who 
look  to  this  quality  rather  than  to  durability 
and  variety  of  colour.  There  are  many 
excellent  bricks  in  the  market,  such  as  the 
Eareham  reds,  the  Eletton,  common  pressed 
and  white  facings,  and  red  hand-made 
facers.  Some  of  these,  as  the  well-known 
T.L.B.  hand-made  and  pressed  red  facing 
bricks,  have  all  the  quality  of  sand- 
faced  bricks,  and  are  square  and  regu- 
lar. It  is  rather,  however,  of  the  modes 
of  executing  brickwork  that  we  now 
speak,  and  here  we  may  object  to  the 
common  mode  of  building  piers  to  suit 
openings  shown  on  plan  or  elevation,  instead 
of  to  suit  the  bond — a  point  referred  to  by 
Alderman  H.  R.  Taylor  in  the  discussion. 
The  consequence  of  this  method  of  working 
is  detrimental  to  sound  work,  as  it  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  bats  and  broken  bond.  The 
sizes  of  piers  and  openings  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  bond  even  if  a  few  inches 
more  or  less  are  required  in  the  pier,  and  this 
ought  to  be  thought  of  by  architects  in 
making  their  contract  drawings  or  in 
figuring  them ;  but  how  few  do  so  r  The 
conditions  of  modern  work  are  prejudicial, 
no  doubt,  to  correct  and  sound  workmanship. 
For  instance,  it  is  very  common  to  find 
walls  carried  up  in  pieces  or  in  sections 
between  stanchions  or  openings  without 
any  reference  to  the  bondmg  of  the  work ; 
vertical  toothings  are  left  between  old 
and  new  work  to  expedite  the  building, 
especially  in  party  and  external  walls.  These 
expedients  are  prej  udicial  to  good  work  and 
occasion  unequal  settlements  and  fractures. 
As  to  another  important  point,  that  of 
jointing,  the  discussion  did  not  lead  to  any 
definite  expression  of  opinion.  "Struck" 
work  has  the  merit  of  being  an  honest 
and  genuine  mode  of  jomting,  for  the  work 
is  "struck"  as  it  goes  up,  whereas  in  the 
modern  "pointing"  system  the  work  is 
done  by  another  h«nd.    The  general  opinion 
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among  architects  is  in  favour  of  wide  joints, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  l  lnglish 
examples  of  brickwork,  with  small  or  thin 
bricks,  and  it  is  this  class  of  workmamship 
we  should  like  to  see  more  generally 
used.  The  tendency  of  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  to  use  "pressed"  bricks 
of  uniform  and  large  size  and  square- 
ness, to  favour  thin  joints  and  pointing, 
a  mode  of  practice  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  (|ueen  Anne  revivalist.  If  we 
look  at  any  examples  of  red  brickwork  in 
London  or  elsewhere — say,  the  new  brick 
and  terracotta  ofl&ces  and  premises  in  Arundel 
and  adjacent  streets — we  may  judge  for  our- 
selves the  difference  made  by  these  details. 
The  well  "struck"  joint,  with  its  upper 
edge  pressed  by  the  trowel  so  as  to  form  a 
weathered  surface,  protects  the  mortar  from 
the  weather,  and  as  a  sharp  shadow  is  cast 
below  the  upper  edge,  it  gives  a  neat  appear- 
ance to  the  brickwork.  It  is,  moreover,  ai; 
honest  joint,  which  "tuck  "  pointing  is  not : 
any  little  irregularity  in  the  sizes  of  the 
bricks  is  not  observed,  and  there  is  not  that 
painfully  mechanical  and  artificial  look  about 
the  struck  joint  which  is  seen  in  "  pointing." 
The  texture  and  slight  unevenness  of  surface 
of  the  best  stock  facings  are  also  improved  bj- 
this  mode  of  jointing.  (Greater  hreadth 
is  imparted  to  the  wall  than  in  the 
case  of  pointing ;  the  work  looks  more 
solid  and  homogeneous.  The  tuck-pointed 
joint  composed  of  white-limo  putty  in  straight 
lines,  in  the  centre  of  the  real  mortar  joint, 
gives  to  the  work  a  rigidity  of  effect  which 
IS  anything  but  true  and  nattiral,  as  the 
joints  are  wide  and  raked  out,  coloured  with 
a  pigment  to  hide  the  edgos  of  the  bricks 
before  the  putty -j oint  is  pressed  in.  The  kind 
of  brick  used  also  makes  a  difference  in  the 
appearance.  Good  stock  or  "  shijipers"  give 
a  variety  of  colour,  and  their  uneven  surface 
adds  a  charm  to  the  work  ;  the  dead-flat  ap- 
pearance and  evenness  of  some  of  the  pressed 
bricks  are  anything  but  effective  in  a  dull, 
smoky  atmosphere.  Nor  can  anything  be  more 
offensively  monotonous  than  the  dull  dead 
yellow  of  the  malms  so  commonly  seen  in 
the  London  fronts,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  wear  a  dirty  dingy  hue.  The 
Fareham  red  bricks  are  a  decided  relief,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  more  of  them  in  our 
London  and  suburban  buildings. 


ST.  MARTIN-IN-Xlil  -FIKLOS,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 


DESTRUCTIVE   RESTORATIONS  AT 
OLD  CAIRO. 

MR.  SOMERS  CLARKE,  F.S.  A.,  writes  to 
the  Times  suggesting  that  Egyptologists 
would  do  well  to  devote  some  attention  to  the 
Coptic  and  Saracenic  monuments  of  the  Delta, 
and  especially  to  the  ancient  fortress  of 
^'Babylon "at  Old  Cairo,  now  called  Kasr-es- 
Shammah.  This  structure  is  the  most  majestic 
monument  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Egypt, 
and  was,  until  a  few  years  since,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  Roman  military  architecture. 
Within  its  waUa  are  seven  churches,  the  most 
ancient  being  known  as  Al  Muallakah,  or  "  the 
suspended,"  from  the  fact  that  it  is  built  on  the 
top  of  part  of  the  ancient  fortress.  On  another 
tower  is  the  Greek  Church.  The  exterior  of  the 
fortress  is  most  impressive.  A  gateway  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  and  built  in  that  large 
and  massive  way  so  characteristic  of  Roman 
work,  is  flanked  cn  either  hand  by  two  vast 
rounded  bastions.  The  walls  of  masonry,  coursed 
with  brickwork  in  the  true  Roman  manner,  were 
flanked  by  other  bastions  of  equal  size,  whilst 
two  circular  towers,  not  less  than  100ft.  in 
diameter,  dominated  other  parts  of  the  structure. 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke  adds  that  a  Coptic  gentle- 
man of  means  has  repaired,  or,  rather,  restored 
to  death,  the  Church  of  Al  Muallakah.  The  bas- 
tions one  by  one  arealso  disappearing.  During  the 
year  1893  the  great  angle  bastion  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  white  house  stands  in  its  place.  The  wall 
connecting  this  bastion  with  the  round  tower  of 
100ft.  diameter  has  also  been  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  and  modem  buildings  set  up  in  its 
place,  and  the  writer  fears  that  it  is  intended  to 
sweep  away  the  remains  of  the  round  tower  of 
100ft.   diameter,  the  internal  construction  of 


which  is  remarkable.  In  the  last  summer  the 
west  bastion,  flanking  the  Koman  gateway,  has 
been  for  the  mobt  part  demolished,  and  a  new 
structure  is  to  be  built  on  what  is  left. 

In  order  that  a  record  might  be  preserved  of 
Kasr-ee-Shammah  as  it  now  stands,  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  has  had  some  photographs  of  the  walls 
taken,  and  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  rooms  in  New  Bond-street. 


detail.  It  was  a  long  period  of  copyism,  generally 
slavish  and  dull :  but  even  when  showing  signs 
of  genius,  still  copyism  all  the  same. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  all  the  best 
buildings  fell  to  Wren's  pupils  to  execute,  and 
their  work  was  a  more  or  less  faithful  repro- 
duction of  Wren's,  often  of  g^eat  e.xcellence 
certainly,  but  with  nothing  calling  for  notice 
here.    The  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields 


SOMERSET  HOUSE:  COURTYARD  FRONT. 


CLASSIC  DETAILS  AND  THEIE 
APPLICATION." 
By  G.  A.  T.  MroDLETON. 

XXIII.  ENGLISH  RBXAISSANCE  :  THE  XVIIITH. 

CENTURY. 

ALTHOUGH  many  buildings  of  importance 
were  erected  in  England  during  the  18th 
century,  there  was  but  little  development  of 

*  All  rights  reserred. 


is  illustrated,  and  is  typical  of  what  was  being 
done  —handsome,  worthy  of  its  fine  position, 
but  containing  nothing  fresh  in  detail  to  which 
attention  need  be  drawn. 

But  as  Wren's  immediate  pupils  died,  their 
place  was  taken  by  others  leas  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  great  master,  who,  though  still 
working  in  a  severely  Classic  manner,  separated 
into  three  main  groups.  One  of  these  groups,  with 
Chambers  for  Uie  leader,  followed  the  Venetian 
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SOMERSET  HOUSE  (From  the  Office  of  the  "Buiujixg  News'"). 


Renaissance  of  PdUadio  without  deyelopment. 
but  producing  buildings  of  a  highly  cultivated 
character,  void  of  offence  and  carefully  thought 
out.  Such  is  Somerset  II  juse,  for  example,  with 
its  fine  entrance  and  grand  courtyard,  but  yet 
•with  nothing  fresh  whatever  in  its  treatment. 

Ic  seems  a  pity  to  pass  over  such  noble  work  in 
this  cur8<jry  fashion,  yet  it  would  be  unprofitable 
to  author  and  reader  alike  to  give  diagrams  and 
descriptions  of  Orders  and  ornaments  at  length 


Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  there 
arose  the  purely  Classic  school,  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  Stuart's  "  Antiquities  of  Athens."  There 
was  for  a  time  a  craze  for  the  purely  Greek  in 
design  and  detail :  but  again  there  is  little  fresh 
to  learn  from  the  many  fine  buildings  which  were 
erected,  several  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
including  the  greatest  of  all,  St.  George's  Hall  at 
Liverpool.  This  modern  Classic  school,  if  it  be 
taken  to  include   the   Roman  as  well  as  the 


ALMSHOUSES  AT  WOKINGHAM. 


which  have  already  been  illustrated  in  earlier 
instalments  of  this  series. 

This  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  subsequent 
work  of  the  same  school,  even  to  the  great 
club-houses  built  this  century,  which,  though 
frequently,  if  not  almost  invariably,  buildings  of 
an  exceedingly  high  order,  most  rarely  possess 
anything  f-jsh  or  worth  recording.  They  might 
just  as  well,  save  that  they  are  more  easily  seen 
and  studied,  be  Palaces  in  Florence  or  in  Venice 
for  all  that  can  be  learnt  from  them. 


purely  Greek,  comprises  very  much  indeed  of  the 
more  notable  work  of  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  this  ;  but  it 

all  tainted  in  the  same  way  :  it  is  devoid  of 
originality  or  of  growth,  and  is  a  mere  trans- 
plantation of  work  which  better  suited  other 
I-mds  and  other  people.  Evch  Newgate  Gaol  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  original  in  so  far  as  they 
were  adaptations  to  peculiar  circumstances,  must 
really  come  under  the  same  category. 

The  exceptions  are  the  works  of  the  third  and 


contemporary  school,  that  of  the  Brothers  Adam, 
confined  almost  to  themselves.  The  originality 
they  displayed  was  just  that  which  signifies  true 
growth  and  development,  being  in  no  degree 
strikingly  eccentric,  but  dependent  upon  a  taste- 
ful appreciation  of  proportion,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  fine  detail  suitable  to  the  compara- 
tively small  buildings  on  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  illustration  given,  though  Fife 
House  is  not  known  to  have  been  theirs,  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  work  they  did.  There  is  consider- 
able and,  judged  by  previous  experience,  curiously 
placed  entasis  to  the  columns ;  the  capitiils  are 
very  high,  but  so  well  undercut  and  delicately 
modelled  as  to  take  away  all  impression  of  heavi- 
ness ;  the  cornice  is  widely  projecting  upon  a 
deep  bed-mould,  all  finely  enriched,  and,  of  care- 
fully-devised contours ;   and  the  arch  is  but 


Impost,  Arch  Eoiichment,  and  Soffit  Panel  of 
Pinewood  Screen  from  Fife  House,  Whitehall. 

slightly  marked  in  elevation,  though  weU  cofEered 
on  soffit,  and  the  spandrels  are  filled  with  swags 
and  drooping  bunches  of  tiny  flowers. 

Here  at  length  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt : 
that  even  in  these  late  days  of  the  Renaissance  in 
England  there  was  still  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ment of  detail  suited  to  its  purpose  upon  true 
Classic  lines. 

In  contra-distinction  to  these  greater  works, 
there  was  contemporaneously  existent  in  England 
Ihroughoutthe  whole  of  the  18th  century  a  special 
description  or  class  of  brick  domestic  building,  to 
which  the  name  of  "  Georgian  "  has  been  given. 
The  principal  characteristic  is  simplicity — many 
people  would  say  almost  to  ugliness  ;  but  the  use 
of  a  strong  cornice,  and  the  emphasising  of- 
prominent  features,  such  as  doorways,  add  a  note 
of  dignity  and  an  impression  of  substantiality 
which  are  soUd  and  pleasing,  and  English  withal. 
The  almshouses  at  AVokingham  are  just  ordinary 
examples,  such  as  one  meets  with  in  almost 
every  country  town — just  comfortable,  simple, 
homely  buildings  in  which  to  rest  content  when 
the  stress  and  storm  of  active  life  are  over. 


CAST  IRON  IN   BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XII. 

By  Joseph  Horner. 

A STUDY  of  the  foregoing  articles — which,  it 
will  have  been  observed,  are  written  en- 
tirely from  the  practical  standpoint — will  enable 
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us  now  <o  understand  what  are  the  elements  of 
strength  and  of  weakness  in  each  class  of  work. 
We  are  also  now  able  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  classes  of  work  for  which  cist  iron  is  eminently 
adapted. 

Cast  iron,  in  my  opinion,  exemplifies  the  old 
adage,  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him." 
Because  the  material  has  failed  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  has  been  generally  condemned 
aa  unfit  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  is 
eminently  adapted.  The  same  distortion  of 
judgment,  if  applied  to  other  material,  would 
condemn  it  also.  Evea  mild  steel,  the  use  of 
which  has  so  largely  taken  the  place  of  many 
other  materials,  gave  an  infioite  amount  of  trouble 
for  many  years  after  its  introduction.  It  failed 
in  many  instances,  and  the  older  engineers,  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  wrought  iron,  shook  their 
heads,  and  would  have  little  to  do  with  the  new 
material.  But  a  school  of  scientific  engineers  had 
arisen,  who,  discarding  rule-of-thumb  methods, 
acquired,  as  the  result  of  many  thousands  of 
experiments,  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the 


new  steel  as  to  be  able  to  predict,  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  how  a  given  plate  or  bir  would 
behave  under  every  varying  condition  of  stress 
and  strain.  As  a  consequence,  no  engineer 
or  inspector  would  now  permit  the  drastic 
treatment  metsd  out  to  steel  in  its  early  years. 
No  engineer  would  allow  steel  to  be  punched  and 
bheared  without  subsequent  reamering.  planing, 
and  annealing  ;  or  allow  any  work  to  be  done  upon 
it  at  a  blue  heat.  No  engineer  would  accept  a  high 
carbon  or  hard  steel,  with  high  tensile  strength 
and  low  tenacity,  for  structural  purposes.  Cast- 
iron  has  never  been  systematically  treated  with 
the  same  precautions  as  mild  steel,  or  even  wrought 
iron.  Inspection  usually  begins  where  it  ought 
to  end— at  the  test-bar.  If  my  articles  illustrate 
anything,  they  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  test- 
bar  taken  alone  is  a  delusive  test.  To  be  of  value  it 
must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  many  other 
I  conditions.  Thess  conditions  would  be  chiefly  of 
a  practical  nature,  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
foundry  itself.  It  is  easy  to  select  metal  that  will 
give  a  test-bar  of  given  strength  and  deflection ; 


but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  insure  good  design,  aor 
care  ia  the  details  of  work  in  the  foundry,  and  it 
is  in  the  foundry,  therefore,  that  inspection 
ought  to  be  chiefly  done,  and  done  by  practical 
men.  Test-bars  may  be  cast,  and  bent,  and 
broken,  and  the  results  recorded  in  decimals  of  an 
inch.  But  test-bars,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
do  not  tfill  the  designer  all  which  he  ought  to 
know.  They  only  go  a  little  way  in  that  di- 
rection. They  tell  nothing  about  any  of  the 
evils  which  result  from  bad  designing,  or  bad 
moulding  and  casting.  They  do  not  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  weaknesses  due  to  unequal  shrinkage 
stresses,  or  to  inaccurate  setting  and  imperfect 
securing  of  cores,  insufficient  venting,  the  pour- 
ing of  cold  metal— in  short,  all  the  evils  which 
follow  from  neglect  of,  or  indifference  to,  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  the  founder's 
craft. 

But  inspection  of  this  character  is,  as  a  rule, 
that  which  is  not  done.  Few  inspectors  watch 
the  work  of  the  foundry  through.  They  either 
come  in  just  at  the  time  of  casting  to  see  tiie  test- 
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bara  run,  or  they  tako  the  test-bars  offered  them 
as  indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  in  the 
casting.  Building  operations  are  not  done  in 
this  slipshod,  easy  fashion.  It  an  important 
structure  is  being  erected,  a  clerk  of  works  lives 
among  the  work,  and  looks  to  every  minute  point 
of  detail,  whether  relating  to  material  or  to  work- 
manship. But  castings  are  largely  taken  on 
trust,  and  if  they  fail,  the  material  is  blamed,  and 
not  the  neglect  of  the  exercise  of  technical  skill 
and  judgment  in  selection  of  material,  and  good 
workmanship.  To  in.sure  the  best  foundry  work 
it  is  necessary  that  supervision  should  be  exer- 
cised. An  inspector  should  live  in  a  foundry  in 
which  any  important  works  are  being  executed. 
The  disaster  of  the  Tay  Bridge  would  never  have 
occurred  if  adequate  supervision  had  been  exer- 
cised in  the  foundry.  By  adequate  supervision 
I  mean  that  of  practical  men,  not  of  office  inen. 
A  man  must  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
moulders'  work  to  be  qualified  as  a  judge  of  the 
character  of  that  work  :  just  as  a  man  must  have 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  steel  and  wrought- 
iron  work  before  being  intrusted  with  the  testing 
of,  and  passing  judgment  on,  the  same. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  cast  iron  as  a  con- 
structive material.  If  a  casting  fails,  there  is  a 
reason  for  it.  If  there  are  hidden  cavities  in  cast 
iron,  so  are  there  in  steel.  If  there  are  lines  of 
imperfect  union  in  castings,  so  are  there  in  steel 
and  wrought  iron.  If  cast  iron  has  its  weaker 
characteristics,  so  have  wrought  iron  and  mild  steel 
theirs.  If  bad  workmanship  is  done  in  one,  so  is  it 
in  the  other.  But  much  is  quite  preventable,  and 
that  which  is  not  always  preventable,  or  which 
lias  not  been  prevented,  can  be  detected  by 
qualified  supervision  it  exercised  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  not  at  the  termination  of  the 
work. 

Manufacturing  engineers  use  cast  iron  very 
extensively,  and  trust  it.  The  reason  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  moulded  and  cast  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  practical  men,  the  foremen 
and  managers,  who  are  expected  to  be  able  to  give 
a  good  explanation  of  everything  that  occurs. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  mysterious  by  way  of 
explanation  urged  or  accepted  when  anything 
goes  wrong.  Such  excuses  are  simply  of  the 
nature  of  "blinds,"  which  do  not  deceive  a 
shrewd  employer.  If  a  piece  of  caat  work  is  bad 
in  any  respect,  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  and  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter. 

These  are  the  reasons,  I  think,  why  cast  iron 
has,  in  th?  opinion  of  many,  fallen  into  much 
disrepute  as  a  material  adapted  for  structural 
work.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  opinion 
should  have  gained  currency,  since  any  other 
material  which  should  have  been  treated  in  the 
cireless  way  in  which  this  has  been  treated  would 
have  fallen  into  equal  disrepute. 

Cast  iron  has,  moreover,  fallen  on  evil  times. 
Wood  and  stoneihave  been  used  for  millenniums 
past,  cast  iron  has  not  been  in  use  for  more  than 
about  three  centuries,  and  for  structural  purposes 
on  a  considerable  scale  not  more  than  a  century. 
It  has  also  been  chiefly  employed  during  the 
period  in  which  the  craze  for  cheapness  for  the 
lowest  tender  has  been  most  rife.  It  has  like- 
wise been  most  extensively  emploj-ed  since  the 
hot  blast  substituted  a  cheap,  inferior  metal  for  the 
splendid  iron  of  the  cold -blast  furnaces.  It  has 
been  most  extensively  used  also  contemporaneously 
with  the  rapid  development  of  malleable  iron 
and  mild  steel,  and  it  has  been  used  with  less 
judgment  than  these.  Had  a  fraction  of  the 
care  and  judgment  which  has  been  devoted  to 
structures  built  up  in  stone,  in  wrought  iron,  and 
in  steel  been  devoted  to  those  made  of  cast  iron, 
its  reputation  would  not  have  suffered  so  seriously. 
Unfortunately,  engineers  and  architects  have  not 
begun  aright.  Xone  but  practical  founders  under- 
stand how  cast  iron  should  be  dealt  with. 

It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  foundry,  there- 
fore, that  design  should  be  evolved,  and  not  from 
that  of  the  ofiSce.  At  the  present  time  Art  and 
Craft  are  so  far  divorced  that  designs  are  made 
by  men  unacquainted  with  founding,  and  the 
castings  are  made  by  men  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  of  design.  Not  until  these  are  rewedded 
will  a  higher  stote  of  things  result.  Founders 
often  have  to  cast  articles  the  design  of  which 
would  run  counter  to  their  own  judgment ;  but 
then,  they  simply  have  to  obey  orders.  Designers 
would  often  save  themselves  much  trouble  and 
vexation  by  asking  the  opinion  of  expert  founders, 
la  engineers'  work  it  is  seldom  that  any  im- 
portant departure  is  made  in  new  designs  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  practice  without  aaking  the 
opinion  of  the  foreman  moulder  in  reference  to 


the  ease  or  difficulty  of  casting.  An  expert 
iron  -  founder  is  able  to  tell  at  a  glance', 
almost  as  if  by  unerring  instinct,  as  to  the  sound- 
ness and  reliability  of  a  casting  made  to  a  given 
design.  If  these  precautions  had  always  been 
observed  in  reference  to  cast  work,  very  many 
failures  would  have  been  prevented.  There  has 
scarcely  been  a  day  of  my  life  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  some  portion  of  which  has  not  been 
occupied  in  the  foundry.  I  am  practically 
familiar  with  nearly  aU  kinds  of  engineers'  and 
builders'  castings,  and  am  prepared  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  castings  in  iron  can  be  made  per- 
fectly sound  and  reliable  if  regard  is  only  had  to 
correctness  of  design,  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
founder.  If  a  casting  faUs,  it  fails  from  one  of 
two  causes,  or  from  both — improper  design,  or 
neglect  of  the  lessons  of  practical  experience.  If 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
good  or  Ul-luck  in  the  foundry.  If  a  bad  casting 
is  made,  the  fault  lies  either  with  the  moulder 
or  with  the  designer  ;  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  castings  should  be  honeycombed,  or  blown, 
or  scabby,  or  drawn,  or  fractured,  or  bad,  or 
weak  in  any  material  degree.  It  is  entirely  a 
question  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  of 
common  sense,  and  of  price. 

There  are,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  article, 
many  purposes  for  which  cast  iron  is  never  likely 
to  be  superseded.  If  there  are  some  disadvantages 
attendant  upon  its  use,  so  there  are  also  upon  the 
employment  of  other  materials,  and  many  of  the 
objections  urged  against  it  might  be  urged  against 


not  entirely  out-of-doors ;  the  -lecond  is  used  to 
about  an  equal  extent  in  and  out  of  doors.  This 
is  the  classification  which  I  propose  to  adopt,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  articles. 


COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.— XXXVII. 
By  Georqb  H.  Bibbv,  F.R.I.B.A. 

DISTRICT  ASYLUMS  AT  HOME  AXD  AHKOAD. 

THE  site  for  the  Claybury  Asylum  is  (as  its 
name  suggests)  upon  clay  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  local  material  was  considered 
very  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  aaylum,  and  I  believe 
the  bricks  used,  of  which  there  are  said  to  havf 
been  27  millions,  came  from  a  distance,  also  that 
no  less  than  2,000,000  glazed  bricks  were  used  in 
the  building  of  this  asylum.  Brickworks  are 
frequently  very  profitable  to  the  landowners  who 
erect  them,  and  advantageous  to  the  estates  on 
which  they  are  situated  ;  so  they  might,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  prove  remunerative  if  worked  by 
asylum  patients  of  the  able-bodied  class ;  but 
where  this  is  out  of  the  question  (as  would 
frequently  be  the  case)  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
most  desirable  economy  that,  when  a  new  asylum 
must  be  erected  upon  a  clay  suitable  for  bricks, 
that  the  estate  should  be  purchased  long  before 
the  period  for  the  erection  of  the  asylum,  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  bricks  should  be  com- 
menced at  an  early  period,  thus  saving  the  cost  of 
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its  rivals.  Its  chief  rivals  are  timber  and  stone. 
Timber  is  cheaper  than  iron  ;  but  it  will  not  stand 
such  long  service  in  outdoor  work.  Stone  is 
more  durable  than  iron,  but  more  costly.  Stone, 
moreover,  is  not  so  well  suited  for  very  light  work, 
everything  being  considered,  as  iron.  There  is  a 
whole  catalogue  of  work  which  one  might  name 
for  which  iron  is  far  better  adapted,  cost  being 
included,  than  either  wood  or  stone.  In  making 
comparisons,  the  question  of  cost  is  quite  sis 
imperative  as  that  of  architectural  fitness.  The 
ideals  of  art  and  classic  taste  are  worthy  of  effort ; 
but  sentiment  must  often  give  place  to  sordid 
considerations  of  cost.  In  many  great  public 
works,  and  in  much  domestic  architecture,  the 
question  of  cost  puts  the  rivalry  of  the  imperish- 
abla  stone  on  one  side,  and  leaves  the  readily 
molten  and  cheap  cast  iron  as  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute. A  gracefully-designed  cast-iron  bridge 
is  a  far  more  testhetic  structure  than  one  of  the 
ugly  braced  bridges  of  lattice-work.  It  is  as 
tasteful  as  a  severely  simple  bridge  of  stone  ;  but 
the  bridge  of  stone  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  history  of  many  centuries,  while  the  iron 
bridge  is  but  of  yesterday.  Hence  we  regard  the 
first  as  classical,  the  second  as  vulgar,  and  the 
same  association  of  ideas  occurs  also  in  relation  to 
very  much  work  of  other  kinds. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  follows 
that  cast  iron,  is  a  material  which,  when  used 
under  proper  conditions,  on  the  lines  already  laid 
down,  is  of  the  highest  value.  No  other  mate- 
rial can  adequately  take  its  place.  A  bare 
enumeration  of  the  uses  for  which  it  is  adapted 
would  be  very  lengthy  ;  but  it  will  be  desirable 
now  to  attempt  some  rough  classifications  of  those 
special  uses.  The  best  classification,  perhaps,  to 
adopt  will  be  that  which  corresponds  with  the 
two  principal  directions  in  which  it  is  employed 
by  builders  and  contractors — the  constructional, 
and  the  ornamental.  The  first  includes  the 
heavier,  the  second  the  lighter.  In  the  first, 
strength  is  the  first  chief  element  in  considera- 
tion ;  in  the  second,  architectural  and  pleasing 
fcUects.    The  first  is  employed  largely,  though 


carriage  of  many  millions  of  biicks  in  the  case  of 
large  asylums. 

In  reference  to  the  erection  of  the  Claj'bury 
Asylum  upon  a  clai/  site,  the  medical  superin- 
tendent, in  a  recent  report,  has  stated: — "As 
regards  rheumatism,  the  Milroy  lecturer  this  year 
at  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians  connected  this 
disease  directly  with  alow  level  of  ground -water, 
and  thus  minimised  the  evil  efiects  of  a  clay  soil, 
such  as  that  upon  whieh  the  asylum  is  situate ; 
but  we  have  had  among  patients  and  stafiE  a  high 
average  of  sickness  in  the  form  of  rheumatic 
diseases  and  feverish  colds.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
we  stand  upon  a  plateau  240ft.  above  the  sea 
level,  and  exposed  to  varying  winds,  and  that  we 
are  not  far  from  the  shores  of  a  great  river— con- 
ditions that  are  certainly  favourable  to  rheu- 
matism. On  the  other  hand,  to  those  not 
predisposed  to  this  disease,  the  site  is  bracing 
and  invigorating,  and  it  affords  a  vast  panorama 
of  the  surrounding  country." 

In  certain  tenacious  clays  soU- drains  will 
frequently  draw  only  to  a  few  feet  on  either  side, 
while  in  the  freer  soils  they  wUl  draw  to  a  great 
distance.  That  a  multiplication  of  soil-drains 
gives  a  greatly  increased  dryness  to  land  has  long 
been  known ;  but  it  is  only  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  that  the  practice  has  been 
pursued  upon  scientific  principles,  and  conducted 
in  a  uniform  manner.  By  opening  up  numerous 
underground  channels,  so  that  the  whole  space 
is  acted  upon,  the  greatest  degree  of  dryness 
which  the  case  admits  of  or  requires  is  obtained. 
Not  only  is  the  ground  rendered  more  cuustanthj 
dry  by  the  opening  up  of  many  channels  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  more  quii-khj  freed  of  the  water 
conveyed  to  it  by  falls  of  rain ,  and  this  is  felt  to 
be  peculiarly  beneficial  ia  the  case  of  the  stiffer 
clays,  which  retain  the  water  absorbed  by  them 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  freer  soils. 

It  was  in  Essex,  in  which  county  the  Claybury 
-Vsylum  is  situated,  that  the  method  of  draining 
by  opening  numerous  outlets  regularly  disposed, 
is  said  to  have  been  first  practised.  The  old  system 
was  to  run  a  shallow  drain  in  each  water  funow, 
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filling  it  with  brushwood,  twisted  straw  ropes,  or 
similar  material.  In  course  of  time  bricks  and 
tiles  moulded  to  a  suitable  form  were  employed, 
and  the  practice  became  very  generally  known  as 
the  "  Essex  "  system  of  draining.  It  gradually 
extended  to  other  clny-land  districts  of  England, 
but  in  later  years  it  has  been  widely  pursued  in 
districts  having  soils  of  a  very  different  nature  to 
the  clay  lands  of  Essex,  in  which  the  system 
orisinattd. 

The  trenches  in  this  kind  of  draining  may 
either  be  formed  along  the  line  of  descent,  or  in 
some  direction  oblique  to  it.  Thus  in  the 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  50,  which  represents  the 


Fio.  59. 


area  of  a  plot  of  land  inclining  in  the  direction 
AB,  the  lines  of  trenches  may  either  run  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  ground  in  the  direction 
of  B  A,  or  in  some  direction  oblique  to  it,  as 
CD,  the  true  direction  with  relation  to  the  inter- 
cepting of  water  (either  upon  the  surface  or 
underneath,  and  proceeding  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  ground)  would  be  in  the  direction  I)  E 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  descent ;  but  in  this 
CMe  the  water  would  have  no  fall  in  the  trench, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  incline  the  trench 
at  such  an  angle  as  shall  give  the  requisite  fall. 

The  obliquity  would  be  least  where  the  in- 
clination of  the  surface  is  greatest,  and  gradually, 
as  the  surface  approaches  the  horizontal,  the  line 
of  the  drain  should  approach  to  the  line  A  B  until 
both  coincide ;  that  a  trench  in  some  direction 
oblique  to  the  descent  wiU  intercept  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  percolating  under  ground  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  point,  than  a  trench  run  in 
the  line  of  descent  is  shown  in  Fig.  59  ;  but  other 
considerations  render  it  in  many  cases  better  to 
run  the  trenches  in  the  line  of  descent  rather  than 
oblique  to  it. 

In  Fig.  60  is  shown  a  method  of  forming  the 
lesser  parallel  drains,  and  the  receiving  drains 
may  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  con- 
duit at  the  bottom  having  an  aperture  of  about 
Tin.  in  width ;  but  where  the  number  of  drains 
conducted  to  them  is  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
form  culverts.  These  should  be  placed  somewhat 
deeper  than  the  smaller  drains. 

When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  asylum 
buildings  occupy  many  acres  of  hitherto  unopened 
land,  the  excavation  of  the  foundations  of  the 
various  erections  (being  widelj-  apart)  may  have 
the  effect  of  tapping  the  water-bearing  strata  on 
the  site,  as  indicattd  on  Fig.  58,  where  the  water 
bearing  strata  is  marked  G,  and  the  dry  strata  H. 


The  effect  of  these  excavations  would  be  that 
unless  ample  means  of  drawing  away  the  water 
from  the  foundations  were  provided,  that  the 
buildings  at  A  C  E  would  be  subject  to  damp, 
while  those  at  B  D  F  would  have  dry  foundations, 
unless  subject  to  overflows  from  the  two  upper 
water-bearing  strata,  over  the  clay  or  other 
resisting  substances  at  H. 

These  are  difficulties  more  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  case  of  very  large  asylums  than  with  any 
other  class  of  residential  buildings,  for  no  others 
occupy  so  great  an  area  of  land. 

I'pon  many  asylum  estates,  and  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  occupied  by  male  patients 
from  the  agricultural  districts,  such  works  as 
drainage,  i^c,  may  frequently  (as  I  have  stated  in  a 
former  paper)  afford  a  useful  means  of  occupation. 
The  workmen,  or,  rather,  the  (?roup  of  workmen 
(for  it  is  better  that  three  patients  be  employed 
together),  commence  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
ground,  working  up  to  the  higher.  Tbe  breadth 
of  the  trench  at  top  should  be  marked  on  the 

? round  by  the  line  and  notched  by  the  spade, 
he  turf,  if  there  be  any  on  the  surface,  should 
be  pared  off  and  laid  aside,  and  next  the  loose 
earth  is  taken  out  by  the  spade  or  shovel  and  laid 
by  the  side  of  the  trench.  The  harder  subsoil  is 
then  removed.  The  trench  is  first  dua:  to  the 
depth  of  the  soil ;  it  is  then  excavated  to  the 
depth  allowed  by  a  wide  spade  (the  lower  depth 
being  made  by  a  narrow  spade),  and  the  sections 
obtained  shown  on  Fig.  GO.  Eich  trench  should 
be  completed  before  the  filling- in  of  the  stones  is 
commenced — bricks  or  tiles,  ,  and  the  work 
of  filling  should  proceed  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  ground  (and  never  in  the  reverse  direction). 
The  work  i."*  thus  done  with  less  risk  of  inter- 
ruption from  mud  and  water,  and  the  means  are 
afforded,  beforelajing  the  materials,  of  asceitain- 
ing  that  thetrenchis  properly  made,  and  especially 
that  the  bottom  is  so  equalised  as  to  allow  the 
free  descent  of  water. 

The  materials,  whether  brick,  atone,  or  tiles, 
iSrc,  should  be  of  small  size,  or,  if  large,  broken 
to  the  size  of  road- stones,  so  that  they  shall  pass 
through  an  opening  of  not  more  than  Sin.  at  the 
most.  They  should  occupy  about  one-half  of 
the  depth  of  the  trench,  and  care  must  be  ob- 
served that  no  large  stones  lie  at  the  bottom. 
They  should  be  thmwn  into  the  trench  bj  a  broad 
shovel,  and  must  be  left  level  at  the  top.  Care 
must  also  be  observed  that  the  loose  earth  does 
not  fall  in  among  the  interstices.  This  is  pre- 
vented by  placing  the  sod,  if  any  has  been  pre- 
served, above  the  stones,  or  smithy  ashes,  tanner's 
bark,  ferns,  or  other  substances  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  But  even  these  precautions  may  be 
rendered  unnecessary  by  placing  a  layer  of  the 
smallest  stones,  separated  from  the  others  by 
screens,  at  the  top,  and  beating  them  down,  so  as 
to  pack  closely.  In  Fig.  60,  A  shows  the  empty 
trench,  B  the  trench  with  the  stones  filled  in,  and 
C  the  completed  surface-drain. 

(To  be  eontintted.) 


The  "  Leeds  Cupboard  i'astener."  patented  by 
J.  Sykes,  of  11,  Buckton-buildings,  Cemetery -road. 
Leeds,  is  a  strong,  well-made  article,  with  a  novel 
action.  Instead  of  turning  the  knob  at  random, 
you  simply  press  a  button  in  the  knob  and  draw 
open  the  door.  The  cupboard  door  fastens  by 
simply  closing  it,  without  touching  the  fastener. 
Well  worth  sending  for  sample  of. 

A  Local  Government  Board  irquiry  has  been 
held  at  Bishop's  Stortford  into  an  application  by 
the  urban  district  council  for  permission  to  borrow 
sums  of  £S29,  to  cover  the  costs  incurred  in  rela}iag 
the  water-mains  burst  during  the  late  frost,  and  of 
£300,  for  additional  water-meters.  There  was  no 
opposition. 


( iBITUAUV. 

W'r.  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Tiio.M.vs  Newm.w,  F.R.I. B. a.,  of  2,  Fen-court, 
Fenchurch-strtet,  EC,  and  Kelvedon  Hotel, 
Brentwood,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  ^^lessrs. 
Xewman  and  Jacques,  which  occurred  on  Sunday 
last  at  the  Cottage,  Gunnersbury  Park.  Mr. 
Newman,  who  was  in  his  60th  year,  joined  the 
Institute  of  Architects  as  a  Fellow  in  1886. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Shiixds.  architect,  Sunderland,  who  died  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  at  Edentown,  Carlisle.  Mr. 
Shields  was  a  well-known  Primitive  Methodist, 
and  had  erected  a  large  number  of  churches  and 
schools  for  that  body  in  the  North  of  England. 
He  was  recfintly  appointed  architect  for  the 
Sunderland  Union  Infirmary,  which  he  won  in 
competition.  Mr.  Shields  was  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association. 


CHIPS. 

On  Saturday,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  Dr. 
Walsbam  How,  dedicated  a  new  infants'  school 
which  bas  been  elected  in  connection  with  Christ 
Church,  South  Ossett.  The  building  is  erected  uf 
stone,  in  plain  Gothic  style,  and  comprises  a  laige 
schoolroom  and  two  classrooms,  with  entrance  and 
cloak-room.    It  has  cost  about  .€1,300. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Ipswich,  a  building  erected 
about  sixty  years  ago,  will  be  reopened  on  Sunday 
next  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the  completion 
of  rebencbing  and  other  internal  improvements, 
and  the  addition  of  a  new  chancel. 

Several  new  buildings  are  being  erected  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  and  F.  Winterton  on  their  land,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  enlarged  Midland  Riilway 
Station,  Leicester.  A  block  of  four  shops,  with 
offices  and  auction-room,  coach-building  works  and 
showroom,  also  furniture  repository  and  stables. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Kampson, 
C.E.,  A  R  I  B.A. 

Messrs.  Fambrini  and  DinieU,  architectural  con- 
crete works,  Lincoln,  are  now  supplying  a  series  of 
modelled  tympana  for  schools  at  Hinley.  These 
are  to  special  designs.  Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Sons 
are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Tompkinson  and 
Bettelley  are  the  contractors.  This  firm  have  also 
secured  the  second  contract  for  Middle  Class  Board 
Schools,  Boston,  in  add i 'ion  to  which  they  are  now 
supplying  for  the  Staniland  Board  Schools  under 
the  same  architect,  Mr.  James  Bowell,  Boston ; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Parker,  contractor,  of  the  same  town. 

The  panels  of  the  reredos  in  St.  Mary-le-Tower 
Church,  Ipswich,  have  been  filled  in  with  carving 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  vicar.  Canon  Tumock. 
The  central  panel  is  a  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John ;  the  side  panels 
contain  2S  angels,  representative  of  the  symbols  of 
the  passion.  Above  the  panels  are  the  words,  "  We 
praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,"  in 
gilt.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S^mers  Clarke.  F  S.A., 
of  Westminster ;  and  the  artist,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Jackson.   The  work  has  cost  £350. 

Commencement  has  been  made  at  Hexham  with 
a  new  branch  bank  for  Messrs.  Lambton  and  Co., 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  one  of  the  oldest  bankers  in 
the  North.  It  comprises  bank,  manager's  room, 
residence  for  manager,  a  suite  of  cfUces,  shop,  and 
ample  cellarage.  The  ground-floor  story  of  the 
front  will  be  faced  with  Abeideen  granite,  above 
faced  with  T.L  B.  bricks  and  dressings  of  Prudbam 
stone.  The  bank  cellars  are  to  be  fire-re  sistiog, 
and  the  floor  over  them  will  be  Mark  Fawcett  and 
Co.'s  system.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Darlington,  of 
Htxham,  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Dyson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  the  architect. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Carson,  builder,  Heathersett,  Norfolk, 
was  killed  one  evening  last  week,  being  thrown 
from  his  trap  while  driving  home  from  Norwich. 

A  memorial  to  the  late  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Selborne  has  been  placed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
blackmoor,  Hants,  in  the  parish  church.  The 
memorial,  which  consists  of  a  tablet  of  red  marble, 
has  been  placed  on  the  north  pillar  of  the  chancel 
arch.  It  bears  an  inscription,  above  which  is 
rarved  the  Selborne  arms,  with  the  motto  "  Palma 
Virtuti." 

Apublic  hall  and  technical  schools  at  West  Hartle- 
pool have  been  built,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cheers,  of  Twickenham.  The  buildings,  which  are 
of  red  brick,  with  terracotta  dressings,  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  T.  Dickinson,  as  contractor. 

On  Saturday  the  Caversham  (Reading)  justices 
committed  for  trial  Arthur  Haslam,  58,  of  no  fixed 
abode,  who  only  returned  from  abroad  last  week,  aud 
who  was  formerly  an  architect  and  surveyor,  carry- 
ing on  business  at  Market-place,  Henley,  on  a  charge 
of  feloniously  firing  a  revolver  at  his  brother-in- 
la-y,  Thomas  Gundry.  a  brewer's  manager,  of 
Goring,  on  Christmas  Day,  with  intent  to  injure 
him. 
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BOYLE'S  PATENT 

LATEST  IMPRO  VED        /s^^  K"^^\  SELF-ACTING 


VENTILATOR. 


No.  4. 


No.  7. 


To  fit  over  external 
Pipes. 


No.  la, 


No.  1 


NOTE.— The  heads  of  opening's  of 
desig-ns  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  may  be 
varied  as  Cor  similar  to)  above  without  \ 
extra  cost. 


DESIGNS  REGISTBRED. 

NOTE.— Boyle's  Patent  "Air-Pump"  Ventilator  is  manufacturfd  solely  by  ne,  and 
each  Ventilator  has  the  accompanying  Trade  Mark  affixed,  without  -which  none  are  genuine. 

N.B. — When   Ordering",   the   following  formula  should  be  used  : — "  Boyle's  Patent  '  Air- Pump ' 
Ventilator,  Design  No.  .    Diameter  of  head  .    Diameter  of  pipe  .   No.  required. 

IPric©  6Sicli 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

ROBERT  BOYLE  <fe  SON,  Limited, 

VENTILATING  ENGINEERS, 

64,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON.    110,  BOTHWELL  ST„  GLASGOW. 

IW  O      OTHER,      ^  I>  I>  R       S  S  S  S  . 
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"CHEI3TIAX  AXD  FAITHFUL  PASSISG  THROUGH  VASITY 
FAIR."— THB  ADELPHI  BASK,  LITEBPOOt,.— "  COLD  HAR- 
80UE,"  LIPHOOK.— BOYAL  ACADEMY  GOLD  3IEDAL  DESIGN 
FOB  A  LARGE  CHUBCH.— COBTILE  OF  THE  PALAZZO  BALBI, 
GEKOA.— ALL    SAISTS'    CHUBCH,    SWAS3C0MBK,  KENT.— 

"the  hallams,"  suerev.  —  sew  organ,  ST.  Paul's 

CHURCH,  BCETON-ON-TEEXT.— DOORWAY  OF  THE  COS  VEST 
OF  S.  SILVESTEO,  GENOA.— THE  "SEELy"  PEESEXTATIOS 
CASKET.— BARTON  HILL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 


©tit  JUttstrations. 


"christian  axd  faithful   tassixg  through 
vajtity  fair  "        xatioxai    bronze  medal 

AWARDED. 

In  this  decorative  composition  in  black  and 
white,  ilr.  Alfred  Jones  has  cast  his  scene  from 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  somewhere  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  design  itself  is  capably 
conceived,  and  characteristically  drawn.  The 
busy  gaiety  of  the  street  is  admirably  realised  by 
the  artist,  with  a  well-managed  balance  of  parts 
without  too  evident  a  set  arrangement  or  lactt  of 
any  sustained  interest.  The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
rightly  more  in  evidence  in  such  a  picture  than 
its  penalties,  and  the  boldness  ot  Christian 
supporting  the  more  diffident  demeanour  of 
his  companion  deservedly  finds  prominence. 
The  well-known  lines  illustrated  run  thus :— Then 
I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  when  they  were  got 
out  of  the  wilderness,  they  presently  saw  a  town 
before  them,  and  the  name  of  that  town  is  Vanity  ; 
and  at  the  town  there  is  a  fair  kept  called  Vanity 
Fair  ....  because  the  town  where  it  is  kept, 
"  is  lighter  than  Vanity  "  ;  and  also  because  that 
all  that  is  there  sold,  or  that  cometh  thither, 
is  Vanity.  As  is  the  saying  of  the  wise,  "  All 
that  cometh  is  Vanity." "  This  fair  is  no  new- 
erected  business  ....  at  this  fair  are  all  such 
merchandises  sold  as  houses,  lands,  trades,  places, 
honours,  preferments,  titles,  countries,  kingdoms, 
lusts,  pleasures,  and  delights  of  all  sorts  as 
whores,  bawds,  wives,  husbands,  children, 
masters,  servants,  lives,  blood,  bodies,  souls, 
silver,  gold,  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  what 
not  ?  And  moreover,  at  this  fair  there  is  at  all 
times  to  be  seen  juggling,  cheats,  games, 
plays,  fools,  apes,  knaves  and  rogues,  and 
that  of  every  kind  ....  The  pilgrims 
were  clothed  with  such  kind  of  raiment 
as  was  diverse  from  the  raiment  of  any  that 
traded  in  that  fair.  The  people,  therefore,  of 
the  fair  made  a  great  gazing  upon  them  ;  some 
said  they  were  fools ;  some  they  were  bedlams ; 
and  some  they  were  outlandish  men  ....  One 
chanced  mockingly,  beholding  the  carriages  of 
the  men,  to  say  to  them,  "  What  will  ye  buy  r  " 
Bat  they,  looking  gravely  upon  him,  said,  "  We 
buy  the  truth.'  This  led  to  a  hubbub,  and 
finally,  it  will  be  remembered,  atrial,  the  jury 
being  Messrs.  Blindman,  Xogood,  Malice,  Love- 
lust,  Live-locse,  Heady,  High-mind,  Enmity, 
Liar,  Cruelty,  Hate-light  and  Implacable. 
Faithful  was  in  the  end  burnt  at  a  sube,  but 
his  companion,  Christian,  escaped. 

ADELPHI  BASK,  LIVERPOOL. 

A  f.oN-siDEKAiiLP.  portion  of  Castle- street,  Liver- 
pool, facing  the  town  hall,  has  been  rebuilt  in 
recent  years,  and  the  bank  illustrated  is  one  of  the 
newest  blocks  at  the  corner  of  Castle-street  and 
Brunswick-street.  The  materials  used  are  granite 
in  the  plinth,  and  an  admixture  of  Coraehill  and 


Ketton  stones  in  the  upper  parts.  The  interior 
of  the  bank  is  in  marble,  with  a  modelled  plaster 
ceiling,  and  oak  fittings.  The  contractors  were  : 
for  the  basement  and  sub-basement,  Mr.  E. 
Gabbutt,  of  Liverpool ;  for  the  superstructure, 
Messrs.  lioberts  and  Robinson,  of  Liverpool ;  for 
the  bank  fittings,  Messrs.  Dart,  of  Crediton. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caioe  is  the  architect. 

"  COLD  H.^RBOUU,"  LIPHOOK. 

This  is  a  proposed  addition  to  the  house  which 
was  erected  at  Liphook,  for  Sir  Thos.  Sutherland, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam-Navigation  Company,  in  1889,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Collcutt  being  the  architect. 

DESIGN  FOR  A  LARGE  TOWN  CHURCH. 

To  this  design,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Geoffrey  Lucas, 
for  the  interior  of  a  large  town  church,  the  Royal 
Academy  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 

CORTILE  OF   PALAZZO    BALKI,  GENO.\. 

Genoa,  the  keynote  of  North-Western  Italy,  is 
surpassed  by  no  place  more  imbued  with  the 
characteristic  charms  and  colour  ot  that  country, 
for  its  beauty  is  typically  embodied  in  Genoa, 
"  La  Superba,"  well  termed  "  the  queenly  city," 
with  its  streets  of  palaces  rising  tier  above  tier 
from  the  water,  girdling  with  the  long  lines  of  its 
bright  white  houses,  the  vast  sweep  of  its  harbour, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  marked  by  a  huge  natural 
mole  of  rock,  crowned  by   its  magnificent  and 
well-known  lighthouse  towers.  The  white  houses 
of  Genoa  rise  out  of  a  mass  of  fig,  and  olive,  and 
orange-trees,  the  glory  of  its  old  patrician  luxury. 
Among  these,  none  possess  a  more  lovely  cortUe 
than  the  Palazzo  Balbi,  which  f  urnisiies  the  name 
to  the  most  striking  street  in  Genoa.    This  house 
is  stm  the  most  comfortable  and  well-furnished  of 
all  the  Genoese  palaces.    The  cortile  is  inclosed  by 
triple  rows  of  sleader  columns,  through  which  a 
brilliant  orange-garden  is  seen.    It  is  inhabited 
by  a  family  who  reside  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  ;  but  permission  is  generously  given  to 
strangers  allowing  them  to  see  the  Palace,  which 
contains  in  the  great  hall  and  gallery  several 
remarkable  old  masters,    including  Vandyke, 
Guido  Reni,  Titian,  Carravaggio,  and  Annibale 
Caracci.    The  collection  is  considered  among  the 
most  important  in  Genoa.    The  Palace  was 
erected  in  the  early  years  of  the  17  th  century, 
from  the  designs  of  Bartolommeo  Bianco,  whose 
work  is  represented  in  our  illustration  to-day.  It 
stands  next  the  famous  Palazzo  dell  Universita, 
which  is  approached  from  its  cortile  by  a  magni- 
ficent staircase  guarded  by  most  grand  lions. 
The  palace  has  a  natural  history  and  a  botanical 
garden.     The  arcades  are  similar  in  design  to 
those  of  the  Palazzo  Balbi.    At  the  end  of  the 
street  is  the  Piazza  Acqua  Verde,  adorned  with  a 
monument  of  Columbus,  erected  in  1862,  and 
facing  it  is  the  railway  station.    Not  a  few  of  the 
(renoese  palaces,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  material, 
are  constructed  of  rubble  stone  and  stuccoed  over, 
often  without  any  ornament,  save  perhaps  to  the 
doorways  and  cornices,    all  the  architectural 
adornment  being  painted  on  the  plaster,  or  in 
those  of  the  better  class,  the  ornament  itself  is 
done  in  stucco.    Sometimes  the  result  is  vulgar, 
and  a  good  deal,  which  at  first  sight  looks  like 
marble,  is  not  so,  but  only  painted  in  imitation. 
Ferguson  has  with  justice  pointed  out  the  badness 
of  the  material,  the  coarseness,  and  frequently 
the  incongruity  of  the  details  accentuated  by  gross 
crudeness,  approaching  vulgarity  both  in  colour 
and  form.  He  adds,  very  appreciatively,  however, 
"if,  in  addition  to  these  defects,  the  '  Orders  '  had 
been  allowed  to  govern  the  designs  to  the  extent 
they  were  made  to  do  so  in  other  cities,  the  effect 
would  have  been  most  painful ;  but  because  they 
are  palaces,  and  palaces  only,  and  because  their 
windows,  their  doors,    and,  above  all,  their 
cornices,  are  in  their  right  places  and  in  due  sub- 
ordination to  one  another,  all  these  defects  are 
overlooked,   and    the  impression  the  (ienoese 
palaces  generally  produce  is  one  of  almost  un- 
mitigated admiration."  . 

ALL    saints'    church,  SWANSCOMBE. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Swanscombe,  is  near 
Northfleet,  and  has  been  built  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Messrs.  Bazley  White  and  Co.,  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  their  large  cement 
works.  In  general  character  it  aims  at  following 
the  lines  of  the  Kentish  churches  of  that  district. 
It  is  built  of  knapped  flint,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone,  and  is  extremely  solid  and  well  -  built 
throughout.  The  roofs  are  open  internally,  and 
are  stained  dark  green.    An  elaborate  pulpit  in 


walnut,  made  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  is 
an  additional  gift  of  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm.  The  choir  stalls,  of  walnut,  are  plain,  but 
solid.  A  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  what 
is  called  "  finish"  ;  but  all  that  has  been  done  is 
good  and  substantial.  Doubtless  in  future  years 
bit  by  bit  will  be  added  till  the  work  is  complete. 
The  church  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce,  who 
has  certainly  done  very  sound  work  throughout. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A. 
The  drawing  is  by  Jlr.  Percy  N.  Ginham. 

"  the  HALLAMS,"  SURREY. 

"The  Hallams  "  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful 
v-ountry  about  two  miles  south  of  Chilworth, 
in  Surrey.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  the 
dark-coloured  ironstone  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood worked  in,  in  large,  ragged  patches.  The 
overhanging  portions  are  of  oak.  The  whole  ia 
roofed  with  red  t'les.  The  small  plan  in  view 
shows  the  general  distribution  of  the  rooms.  The 
hall  is  the  whole  height,  extending  through  two 
stories.  It  has  an  open- timber  roof,  and  is 
panelled  with  oak  to  a  height  of  about  12ft.,  with 
a  screen  across,  forming  a  very  large  gallery  on 
the  upper  floor  ;  a  lofty  bay  window  and  a  very 
wide  open  fireplace  (which  does  >iot  smoke)  are  its 
chief  features.  The  interior  of  the  house  gener- 
ally is  very  plain,  the  owner  despising  anything 
approaching  ornamentation  or  elaborate  moulding ; 
in  spite  of  which  very  commendable  taste,  he  has 
indulged  in  some  rich  oak  doors  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  1820,  which  came  from  Arundel  Castle. 
The  work,  which  is  excellent,  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  E.  Eatcourt  and  Son,  of  Gloucester, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Wood. 
The  heating,  plumbers'  work,  electric  bells,  and 
electric  •  light  wiring  were  done  by  Messrs.  Wen- 
ham  and  Waters,  of  Croydon.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw  R.A.  The  drawing  is  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Haswell  Christie,  and,  like  the 
before-named  picture,  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  last  summer. 

ELECTRIC  ORGAN,   ST.  PAUL's  CHURCH,  liURTON- 
ON- TRENT. 

The  organ-case  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley,  A. R.A. ;  it  fills  the  whole  of  the  end  of 
the  south  transept,  and  is  ot  considerable  dimen- 
sions. Colour  is  an  important  element  of  the 
design,  the  whole  being  painted,  and  the  carving 
richly  gilded.  The  instrument  is  played  by  the 
electric  action,  hence  the  absence  of  any  place 
for  the  player  :  he  sits,  quite  away  from  the  case 
here  represented,  in  a  choir  aisle.  The  width  of 
the  case  is  about  2'lft.  There  is  a  choir  organ  in 
the  chancel,  with  an  oak  case.  The  whole  organ 
was  given  by  Lord  Burton.  The  case  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mx.  H.  R.  Franklin,  of  Deddington, 
Oxon,  and  the  drawing  from  which  our  illustra- 
tion is  taken  was  shown  last  summer  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 

DOORWAY  TO   THE  CONVENT  OF  S.  SILVESTRO, 
GENOA. 

In  this  city  of  palaces,  a  veritable  museum  of 
historic  architecture,  the  more  humble  streets, 
reeking  with  odours  drawn  from  Parmesan  and 
Gruycre  cheese  and  Bologna  sausages,  may 
escape  inspection  by  the  tired  or  superficial 
visitor  ;  but  if  thereby  much  unaccountable  filth 
and  many  unusual  smells  are  avoided,  it  is  certain 
that  not  a  few  exceedingly  interesting  examples 
of  suggestive  design  will  also  be  overlooked.  The 
architect,  at  least,  should  not  fail  to  explore  these 
regions.  The  disorderly  jumbling  of  dwellings,  one 
piled  up  on  the  top  of  the  other,  the  passages  more 
squalid  and  more  dense  than  any  in  old  Paris,  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  St.  Giles's,  in  and  out  of  which 
not  vagabonds,  but  well-dressed  women,  with 
white  veils  and  great  fans,  are  passing  and  re- 
passing ;  the  entire  absence  of  any  resemblance 
of  any  dwelling-house  or  shop,  or  wall,  or  post, 
or  pillar  to  anything  one  has  ever  seen  before ; 
and  the  disheartening  dirt,  discomfort,  and  decay 
perfectly  confound  one.  He  is  only  conscious  of 
a  feverish  and  bewildered  vision  of  saints  and 
Virgin's  shrines  at  the  street  corners  ;  of  grjat 
numbers  of  friars,  monks,  and  soldiers  ;  of  red 
curtains  waving  at  the  doorways  of  churches  ;  of 
always  going  uphill,  and  yet  seeing  every  other 
street  and  passage  going  higher  up  still ;  of  fruit 
stalls,  with  fresh  lemons  and  oranges  hanging  in 

garlands  made   of  vine  leaves  The 

houses  are  immensely  high,  painted  in  all 
sorts  of  colours,  and  are  in  every  state  and  stage 
of  damage,  dirt,  and  lack  of  repair.  They  are 
commonly  let  off  in  floors.  There  are  few  street 
doors ;  the  entrance-halls  are,  for  the  most  part, 
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looked  upon  as  public  property,  and  any  mode- 
rately-enterprising scavsnger  might  make  a  fine 
fortune  by  now  and  then  cleaning  them  out. 
Such  is  the  graphic  scene  depicted  by  Dickens  in 
his  "  I'ictures  from  Italy,"  and  in  just  such  a 
locality  stands  the  Convent  of  K.  Silvestro,  from 
which  we  give  a  pencil  study  to-day  in  illustra- 
tration  of  its  main  portal,  dated  1707,  very  Late, 
of  course,  in  style,  very  free  in  point  of  treat- 
ment, rich  and  yet  refined  in  detail,  uncommonly 
handsome  and  undoubtedly  modem,  at  least 
suggestive  if  not  precisely  worthy  of  imitation. 
There  are  a  fine  teries  of  such  handsome  door- 
ways of  similar  richness  in  the  city,  and  some 
far  purer  in  style,  as,  for  example,  the  Renais- 
sance side-door  to  the  church  of  B.  Siro, 
which  succeeded  S.  Maria  in  Castello  as 
the  Cathedral  of  (jlenoa.  JJlackbirds  are  still 
allowed  to  build  their  nests  unmolested  in  this 
church,  from  a  tradition  that  S.  Siro,  as  a  boy, 
raised  to  life  his  pet  blackbird,  which  he  found 
dead  one  day  on  his  return  from  school.  Then 
there  is  another  doorway  of  much  earlier  date  to 
the  far-famed  house  of  Andrea  Doria :  "'tis  in 
the  heart  of  (ienoa,"  and  over  the  portal  is  a 
sculptured  (iothic-like  relief  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  done  in  the  black  slate  marble  of 
Lavagna.  A  pointed  arched  doorway  enriched 
with  egg-and-tongue  mouldings,  and  having 
columns  surmounted  by  Composite  voluted 
capitals,  deserves  mention  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Vigne ;  while,  to  conclude  these 
notes,  we  may  recall  the  exquisitely  detailed 
and  refined  Renaissance  doorway  with  arabesque 
fillings  to  the  jamb  pilasters  of  well-known 
beauty,  though  possibly,  for  that  same  reason, 
less  likely  to  excite  a  passing  interest,  while  the 
unusual  commands  attention,  and  the  rococo 
obtains  admirers,  and  so  inspires  the  mode. 

THE   "sEELY"  presentation  CA.SKET. 

This  handsome  casket,  containing  the  certificate  of 
enrolment,  was  recently  presented,  together  with 
the  freedom  of  Nottingham,  to  Colonel  (now  Sir) 
Charles  Seely  as  a  tribute  to  his  charity,  by  thecor- 
poration  of  that  borough.  The  body  of  the  casket 
is  of  solid  silver,  designed  in  a  late  Renaissance 
style,  and  has  a  moulded  plinth  and  four  orna- 
mental feet.  It  contains  a  series  of  enamelled 
shields,  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  various 
sovereigns  who  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been 
connected  with  the  ancient  borough.  The  shields 
are  set  in  a  richly-ornamented  ground  of  repoubtc 
work,  various  jewels  being  worked  into  the 
ornament.  The  coats  of  arms  are  those  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  John,  Edward  III., 
David  II.  of  Scotland,  Richard  III.,  Charles  I., 
Victoria,  Henry  II.,  Hsnry  III.,  and  Henry  YU. 
The  lid  is  surrounded  by  the  legend,  "  Xotting- 
hamiensis  recognitio  nobilis  charitatis  civis,"  in 
raised  letters  of  silver,  and  is  otherwise  richly 
embellished  with  jewelled  repousse  work  support- 
ing the  crest  of  Colonel  Seely,  three  golden 
wheat-ears  on  a  ground  of  royal  blue  enamel,  and 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Nottingham,  the  whole  being 
crowned  by  an  embossed  jewelled  knob  or  boss 
by  which  the  lid  is  raised.  The  stones  intro- 
duced are  moonstones,  onyx,  catseyes,  amethyst, 
carbuncle,  cairngorms,  &c.  The  stand  is  of 
Algerian  onyx  having  a  moulded  edge,  and  con- 
taining four  circular  panels  of  lapis-lazuli,  and  a 
silver  band  let  in  all  round,  with  an  inscription 
m  Lincoln  green  enamel  as  follows  :  ' '  I'resented 
to  Colonel  Seely  by  the  Corporation  with  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  borough  of  Nottingham, 
A.D.  1895."  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Marshall,  A.E.I.B.A.,  of  Nottingham,  and  carried 
out  under  his  supervision. 

NE-W"  MIXED  SCHOOLS    AT    BARTON  HILL,  llEISTOL, 
FOa  THE  BRISTOL  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

These  schools,  which  were  opened  recently,  form 
a  new  independent  infant  department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  existing  school.  They  accom- 
modate 510  children  in  eight  classrooms,  fo^ir  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  four  over.  A  central  hall, 
70ft.  long  and  25ft.  wide  and  27ft.  high,  connects 
the  two  doors,  the  upper  classrooms  opening  on 
to  a  gallery,  which  runs  around  three  sides  of  the 
hall,  and  opens  on  to  the  staircases,  iir. 
F.  Bligh  Bond,  A.R.I.B.A.,  was  the  architect  of 
the  school,  the  contract  for  which  was  £5,457. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Perrott,  of  Bristol. 
The  schools  are  built  of  brick,,  with  facings  of 
Cattybrook  pressed  brick,  and  dressings  of  free- 
stone. All  windows  are  provided  with  wooden 
frames,  containing  double-hung  sashes,  and  swing 
casements  over.  The  interior  construction  is 
fireproof.    The  heating  apparatus,  by  Messrs. 


Crispin,  of  Bristol,  cost  £289  ;  and  the  ventila- 
tion is  accomplibhed  by  an  exhaust  shtft  placed 
in  the  tower,  actuated  by  the  heat  of  the  flue 
from  boiler. 


OOUPETITIONS. 

Leigh.  —  The  Leigh  Co-operative  Society 
about  a  month  since  invited  designs  from  Mr. 
Fred.  Smith,  architect,  of  Manchester,  and  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  I'restwich,  architect,  of  lieigh,  agpree- 
ing  to  give  an  honorarium  to  the  unsuccessful 
competitor.  The  committee  of  management 
selected  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  I'restwich, 
and  it  is  intended  to  at  once  clear  the  site  of  the 
existing  buildings,  and  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  the  new  premises,  which  comprise  eight 
departmental  shops,  being  for  grocery,  butcher- 
ing (beef  and  pork),  confectionery,  boot  and  shoe 
shops,  clog  and  repair  shop,  furnishing,  tailoring, 
and  millinery,  drapery  and  drcssmttking  shop, 
the  latter  being  a  large  apartment  125tc.  long, 
36ft.  wide,  and  four  stories  high.  In  addition 
to  the  various  shops,  and  on  the  first  floor,  are 
spacious  reading-room,  library,  and  oducitional 
committee-rooms ;  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  hat 
and  cloak-rooms  in  communication  with  an 
assembly  hall  seating  1,200  persons.  Arranged 
en  suite  with  the  large  hall  is  a  small  hall,  seating 
400,  intended  for  the  smaller  meetings  of  the 
society.  A  number  of  ante-rooms,  dressing- 
rooms,  and  a  supper- room  are  grouped  round  the 
two  halls,  available  for  use  in  connection  with 
either  hall.  Workrooms  will  be  provided  for 
boot  and  shoe-makers,  and  tailors,  milliners,  and 
dressmakers.  The  several  departments  wLd  be 
fitted  with  lifts  worked  by  electric  motors  from  a 
cable  already  laid,  and  the  premises  will  be 
electric  lighted  throughout.  The  architect's 
estimated  cost  is  £16,400.  The  architectural 
treatment  is  Flemish  Renaissance,  terracotta  being 
largely  used,  with  stone  for  the  piers  of  the  shop- 
fronts  and  other  points  of  support,  as  being 
better  adapted  to  bear  the  superincumbent 
weight. 

Liverpool. — A  lengthy  correspondence  relative 
to  the  competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City 
Northern  Hospital  has  passed  between  Mr.  Alfred 
Culshaw,  president  of  the  Liverpool  Architeztural 
Society,  and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  secretary  to  the  David  Lewis 
Trust.  Mr.  Calshaw  asked  the  board  of  the 
hospital  to  reconsider  their  decision  to  invite  four 
architects,  none  of  whom  practise  in  Liverpool, 
to  send  in  competitive  designs  for  the  proposed 
new  building  :  to  confine  the  competition  to  those 
four  would  be  a  distinct  slight  on  the  profession  of 
the  city,  as  there  were  a  number  of  architects  in 
Liverpool  who  were  fully  qualified  to  carry  out 
that  special  class  of  building.  In  reply,  the 
secretary  to  the  David  Lewis  Trust  stated  that 
the  sub-committee  had  agreed  that  a  general 
competition  was  undesirable,  and  decided  to  limit 
its  invitations  to  compete  to  architects  who  had 
recent  and  extensive  experience  in  the  designing 
of  modern  hospitals,  if  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  prepared  to  put  forward 
the  name  of  any  architect  in  Liverpool  who  would 
satisfy  these  conditions,  the  committee  would  be 
very  happy  to  consider  the  question  of  the  inclusion 
of  his  name.  The  secretary  added  that  amongst 
the  gentlemen  who  were  first  asked  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  join  a  limited  competition  was  a 
Liverpool  architect  who  had,  the  committee  under- 
stood, had  hospital  experience  ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Calshaw  rejoined  that  the  council  of  the 
L.A.S.  thought  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
the  names  of  any  particular  members  of  that  body 
who  might  be  better  qualified  than  their  col- 
leagues, but  suggested  that  a  professional  assessor 
of  standing  and  known  experience  in  this  class  of 
building,  perhaps  a  non-local  man  would  be  prefer- 
able, should  be  appointed  who  could  draw  up  the 
conditions  and  advise  in  the  final  selection  of  a 
design  ;  that  by  advertisement  the  trustees  should 
invite  Liverpool  architects  to  send  in  applications 
to  compete,  the  applicants  to  state  their  qualifi- 
cations. From  them  the  trustees,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  assessor,  could  make  a  selection,  in 
addition  to  any  architect  already  decided  upon. 
To  this  an  answer  was  sent  reiterating  that  the 
committee  had,  after  mature  consideration,  decided 
to  issue  invitations  to  compete  only  to  architects 
who  had  actual  and  extensive  experience  in 
hospital  designing.  They  had  no  wish  to  exclude 
members  of  the  profession  in  Liverpool — quite 
the  contrary — and  regretfully  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  amongst  the  practising  architects  of 


Ijiverpool  they  could  not  find  anyone,  except  one 
previously  alluded  to,  who  satistied  the  pre- 
liminary requirements  which  had  been  unani- 
mously agreed  on  by  every  member  of  the 
committee.  In  acknowledging  this  ultimatum, 
Mr.  Culshaw  pointed  out  that  unless  architects 
had  opportunities  afforded  them,  they  never  could 
attaiu  the  experience  the  committee  insisted  upon, 
and  that  there  were  several  conspicuous  instaiices 
of  important  buildings  being  erected  from  the 
design  of  architects,  otherwise  unknown,  who 
had  never  previously  produced  an  edifice  of  the 
kind. 


CHIPS. 

Ott  the  21st  of  this  month  the  duardinn  completes 
its  5Uth  year.  With  the  paper  of  the  foUowiug  day 
— WedDBsday,  January  2i!— will  be  publibhed  a 
special  supplement,  containing  a  review  of  the 
origin  aud  history  uf  the  Huanlian,  and  articles  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  various  questions 
iu  IS'JC  as  compared  with  1846. 

New  board  schools  for  500  children  are  about  to 
ba  erected  iu  Crow-lane,  Golcar,  near  Hudderefield, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Berry,  of  the  latter  town,  the 
amouut  of  the  accepted  tenders  being  a  little  over 
£4,00U.  The  style  will  be  lianaissance,  and  the 
mixed  school  is  plain,  with  a  central  hall  divided 
from  five  classrooms  by  sliding  screens,  with  a 
separate  infants'  department  of  140  places  adjoining. 

Two  stained-glaes  windows  have  recently  been 
placed  in  St.  .John's  Church,  Middlesbrough.  They 
are  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of 
Birmingham,  Loudon,  aud  Liverpool. 

A  new  ward  was  opened  at  the  Corbett  Hospital, 
Stourbridge,  on  Wednesday.  It  has  beeu  constructed 
at  the  oust  of  Mr.  John  Corbett,  of  Impney,  Droit- 
wich,  formerly  memt>er  for  Mid- Worcestershire. 
Mr.  Corbett  was  the  founder  of  the  hospital  which 
bears  his  name,  and  his  present  gift  brings  up  his 
benefaction  to  it  to  over  £13,000. 

At  Maiden  Bradley,  Wilts,  after  evensong  on 
Caristmas  J^^^e,  the  vicar  held  a  special  service  for 
the  dedication  of  the  bells.  Four  of  the  old  bells 
have  been  recast,  and  a  new  treble  added,  all  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  fifth  bell,  recast  1854,  by  the 
same  firm,  Messrs.  Mears  and  Stainbank,  of  White- 
cbapel,  so  that  now  the  ring  consists  of  six  bells. 
Tbe  bells  have  all  been  newly  fitted,  and  hung  in  a 
frame  of  English  oak.  The  cost  amounted  to  nearly 
£300.  The  Doke  of  Somerset  has  given  the  new 
floor  for  bell-chambar  and  other  repairs  inside  the 
tower,  and  the  new  bell  is  the  gitt  of  the  vicar. 
The  floors  aud  repairs  have  been  canied  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Carder.  The  weight  of  the 
tenor  beU  is  13cwt.  2qr.  71b. 

A  report  has  been  issued  of  the  clurch-building, 
restoration,  and  enlargement  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff  in  the  two  years  ending  October  30,  1895, 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  total  sum  wa-  spent  in 
this  work  of  £67,000,  additional  accommodation 
being  provided  for  7,756  persons. 

A  hammered  silver  altar  cross,  recently  presented 
to  Salisbury  Cathedral,  was  used  on  Christmas  Day 
for  the  first  time.  It  stands  upwards  of  4ft.  in 
height,  and  i~  of  IGth  Century  date.  It  was 
originally  a  processional  crcsj.  Four  saints  are 
depicted — namely,  St.  Aldhem  (holding  a  model  of 
his  church),  St.  (Jsmuad  (with  the  Sirum  Use  in  his 
hand),  St.  Edmund,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
Round  the  base  is  a  Latin  inscription  written  by 
ttie  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris's  great  show  at  Olympia 
demands  more  than  the  notice  due  to  an  ordinary 
entertainment.  Ttie  great  Winter  Garden  is  a 
triumph  of  decorative  comfort.  It  is  just  what 
one  would  see  in  a  dozen  different  parts  of  London, 
especially  during  a  season  like  this,  when  outdoor 
amusements  are  impossible.  As  for  the  spectacles, 
each  13  in  its  way  perfect.  The  Darby  Day  is 
as  amusing  as  it  is  realistic,  and  in  the  March  to 
Chitral,  and  the  subsequent  defence  of  the  fort  and 
rescue,  the  incidents  are  as  well  conceived  as  they 
are  faithfully  illustrated.  There  is  no  wonder  that 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  once  more  caught  the 
verdict  of  public  approval  in  his  usual  masterly 
fashion.  Olympia  is  more  than  a  great  show — it  is 
an  educational  and  recreative  extiibition  of  un- 
paralleled interest,  and  the  response  of  the  public  in 
their  thousands  is  a  just  tribute  to  its  promoter's 
genius. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  set  of  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  under  the  auspices  of  tha  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  on  a  site  facing  High- 
street  and  Kirk  Wynd,  Kirkcaldy,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Provost  Swan,  took  place  on  December  27. 
Constructed  in  the  English  lianaissance  style,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  -Washington  Browne, 
A.E.S.A.,  Edinburgh,  the  buildings,  of  red  stone 
from  Dumfriesshire,  rise  to  a  height  of  three  stories. 
There  are  lecture  hall,  reading-room,  hbrary, 
gymnasium,  ka.,  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking 
Deing  about  £5,000. 
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STRENGTH  OF  BRIDGE  AXD  TRESTLE 
TIMBERS.^ 

~\7"0UR  committee  appointed  to  report  on 
X  Strength  of  Bridge  and  Trestle  Timbers, 
■with  special  reference  to  Southern  Yellow  Pine, 
White  Pine,  Fir,  and  Oak,"  desires  to  present 
herewith,  as  part  of  their  report,  the  very  valuable 
data,  compiled  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
relative  to  testa  of  the  principal  American  bridge 
and  trestle  timbers,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  of  strength 
of  timber  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
embodied  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  and 
tabulated  for  easy  reference  in  the  accompanying 
Tables  I.  to  IV.  , 

The  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  relative  to 
the  strength  of  timber  is  clearly  demonstrated 
after  a  perusal  of  this  information,  and  empha- 
sises, better  than  long  diisertations  on  the  subject, 
the  necessity  for  more  extensive,  thorough,  and 
reliable  series  of  tests,  conducted  on  a  truly 
scientific  basis,  approximating  as  nearly  as  possible 
actual  conditions  encountered  in  practice. 

The  wide  range  of  values  recommended  by  the 
various  recognised  authorities  is  to  be  regretted, 
especially  so  when  undue  influence  has  been 
attributed  by  them  in  their  deductions  to  isolated 
tests  of  small-size  specimens,  not  only  limited  in 
number,  but  especially  defective  in  not  having 
noted  and  recorded  properly  the  exact  species  of 
each  specimen  tested  —  its  origin,  condition, 
quality,  degree  of  seasoning,  method  of  testing,  ki. 

The  fact  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute  that 
small-size  specimen  tests  give  much  larger  average 
results  than  full-size  tests  owing  to  the  greater 
freedom  oE  small  selected  test  pieces  from  blemishes 
and  imperfections,  and  their  being,  as  a  rule, 
comparatively  drier  and  better  seasoned  than  full- 
size  sticks.  The  exact  increase,  as  shown  by  tests 
and  by  statements  of  different  authorities,  is  from 
10  to  over  100  per  cent. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  such  investigators  and 
experimenters  as  Professors  G.  Lanza,  J.  B. 
Johnson,  H.  T.  Bovey,  C.  B.  Wing,  and  Messrs. 
Onward  Bates,  ^V.  H.  Pinley,  C.  B.  Talbot,  and 
others  for  their  experimental  work  and  agitation 
in  favour  of  full-sized  tests.  Professors  G.  Lanzi, 
R.  H.  Thurston,  and  Wm.  H.  Burr  have  con- 
tributed valuable  treatises  on  the  subject  of 
strength  of  timber.  The  extensive  series  of  small 
and  full-size  U.S.  Government  tests,  conducted 
in  1880  to  1882  at  the  Waterton  Arsenal  under 
Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  and  more  recently  the 
very  elaborate  and  thorough  timber  tests  being 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forestry  Division  under 
Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  Chief,  and  Professor  J.  B. 
Johnson,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
afford  us  to-day,  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  above-mentioned  experimenters,  our  most 
reliable  data  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

The  test  data  at  hand  and  the  summary 
criticisms  of  leading  authorities  seem  to  indicate 
the  general  correctness  of  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  — 

1.  Ot  all  structural  materials  used  for  bridges 
and  trestles,  timber  is  the  most  variable  as  to  the 
properties  and  strength  of  different  pieces  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  same  species,  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  close  and  reliable  limits  of 
strength  for  each  species. 

2.  The  various  names  applied  to  one  and  the 
same  species  in  different  parts  of  the  country  lead 
to  great  confusion  in  classifying  or  applying 
resolta  of  tests. 

3.  Variations  in  strength  are  generally  directly 
proportional  to  the  density  or  weight  of  timber. 

4.  As  a  rule,  a  reduction  of  moisture  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  strength ;  in  other 
words,  seasoned  lumber  is  stronger  than  green 
lumber. 

6.  Structures  should  be,  in  general,  designed 
for  the  strength  of  green  or  moderately-seasoned 
lumber,  of  average  quality,  and  not  lor  a  high 
grade  of  well- seasoned  material. 

6.  Age  or  use  does  not  destroy  the  strength  of 
timber,  unless  decay  or  season-checking  takes 
place. 

7.  Timber,  unlike  materials  of  a  more  homo- 
geneous nature,  as  iron  and  steel,  has  no  well- 
defined  limit  of  elasticity.  As  a  rule,  it  can  be 
strained  very  near  to  the  breaking-point  without 
serious  injury,  which  accounts  for  the  continuous 
use  of  many  timber  structures  with  the  material 
strained  far  beyond  the  usually  accepted  safe 
limits.  On  the  other  hand,  sudden  and  frequently 


•  Bepfjrt  of  Committee  of  American  Aeeociation  of 
Railway  8operintendent«  Bridi^es  and  Uuildings,  pre- 
sented at  Annual  Convention,  New  Orleans,  October,  IsOj. 
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KIXD  OF  TIMBER. 


TEKBIOH 


White  Oak  '^0, 

White  Pine  1 

Southern,  Long-Leaf  or  Georgia  Yellow  Pine  112, 

Douglas,  Oiegon  and  Wasnington  i  Yellow  Fir   12, 

FirorPme  )  Red  Fir  

Northern,  or  Short-Leaf  Yellow  Pine   

Red  Pine   

Norway  Pine   

Canadian  (Ottawa)  White  Pine  

Canadian  (Ontario)  Red  Pine  

Spruce  and  Eastern  Fir  

Hemlock  

Cypress  


Cedar  

Chestnut    I  9. 

CaUfomia  Redwood  j  7, 

California  Spruce    ' 


TRANSVEBSE 
BUPTITBB. 


BBBABDiO. 


1,100,000  800 

1,000,000  400 

1,7CO,000  600 

1,400,000  600 


1  4,000 
I  2,000 
I  6,000 


4.000 


1,200,000  400 

1,200,000  — 

1,200,000  —    ,  — 

—  350  — 

1,400,000  4C0    I  — 

1,200,000  400    I  3,000 

900,000  350   

900,000  — 

700,000  — 

1,000,000  600 

700,000  400 
1,200,000  — 


2,500 


I  1,500 
1,500 
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KIND  OF  IIMBEB. 


Factor  of  Safety. 

White  Oak   

White  Pine  

Southern  Long-Leaf  or  Georgia  Yellow  Pine 
Douglas  Oregon,  and  Washington  I  Yellow  Fir. 
Fir  or  Pine  i  Red  Fir  .... 

Northern  or  Short-Leaf  Yellow  Pine  

Red  Pine   

Norway  Pine   

Canadian  (Ottawa)  White  Pine   

Canadian  (Ontario)  Ked  Pine   

Spruce  and  Eistern  Fir   

Hemlock   

Cypress  

Cedar  

Chestnut   

California  Redwood  

California  Spnice  


TBX3I0S. 


Ten.  Ten. 


1,000  '  200 
700  I  50 


1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
90u 
800 
1,000 
1,000 
800 
600 
600 
800 
930 
700 


60 


50 


COMPRESSION. 


TBANSVBBSE 
RUPTUEE. 


SBBABISG. 


With  Grain. 


60  ' 

a  t;  * 
M  «   .2  'o  .2 , 


SB 


H-2 


Five.  Five.  Four.  1  Six.      Two.      Four.  Four. 


1,400  I    900  ,  500 

1,100      700  ;  200 

1,600   1,000  350 

1,600   1,2C0  3U0 


1,200 
l.MO 
1,-MO 


1,200 

1,200 
1,200 


800  250 
830  ]  -200 
800  ;  200 
1,000  — 
1,000  — 
80O  '  200 
800  I  150 
800  j  200 
800  2U0 
1,000  ;  250 
800  '  200 
800  1  — 


1,000 
700 
1,200 
I  1,100 
I  800 
'  1,000 
I  800 
700 

i  800 
700 
600 
800 
800 
800 
750 
800 


550,000  '  200  1  1,000 
500,000  ,  100    I  503 


850,000  150 
700,000  (  150 


600,000  I 
600,000  I 
600,000 

700,000 
600,000 
450,000  I 
450,000  i 
350,0011  , 
500,000 
350,000  I 
6CO,000  I 


100 


100 

100 
100 
100 


150 
100 


1,250 


1,000 


750 
600 


400 
400 


inexplicable  failures  of  individual  sticks  at  very 
low  limits  are  liable  to  occur. 

8.  Knots,  even  when  sound  and  tight,  are  one 
of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  timber,  both 
for  beams  and  struts.  The  full-size  tests  of 
every  experimenter  have  demonstrated,  not  only 
that  beams  break  at  knots,  but  that  invariably 
timber  struts  will  fail  at  a  knot,  or  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  a  knot  by  reducing  the  effective  area 
of  the  stick  and  causing  curly  and  cross-grained 
fibres,  thus  exploding  the  old  practical  view  that 
sound  and  tight  knots  are  not  detrimental  to 
timber  in  compression. 

9.  Excepting  in  top  logs  of  a  tree  or  very  small 
and  young  timber,  the  heart-wood  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  a.-i  strong  as  the  material  farther  away  from 
the  heart.  This  becomes  more  generally  appa- 
rent, in  practice,  in  large  sticks  with  considerable 
heart-wood  cut  from  old  trees  in  which  the 
heart  has  begun  to  decay  or  been  wind- shaken. 
Beams  cut  from  such  material  frequently  season- 
check  along  middle  ot  beam  and  fail  by  longi- 
tudinal shearing. 

10.  Top  logs  are  not  as  strong  as  butt  logs, 
provided  the  latter  have  sound  timber. 

1 1 .  The  results  of  compression  tests  are  more 
uniform  and  vary  less  for  one  species  of  timber 
than  any  other  kind  of  test  ;  hence,  if  only  one 
kind  of  test  can  be  made,  it  would  seem  that  a 
compressive  test  will  furnish  the  most  reliable 
comparative  results. 

12.  Long  timber  columns  generally  fail  by 
lateral  deflection  or  "buckling"  when  the 
length  exceeds  the  least  cross-sectional  dimension 
of  the  stick  by  20  — in  other  words,  the  column  is 
longer  than  20  diameters.  In  practice,  the  unit 
stress  for  all  columns  over  15  diameters  should  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  various  rules  and 
formul:i'  established  for  long  columns. 

13.  Uneven  end  bearings  and  eccentric  loading 
of  columns  produce  more  serious  disturbances  than 
usually  assumed. 

14.  The    tests  of    full-size  long  compound 


columns,  composed  of  several  sticks  bolted  and 
fastened  together  at  intervals,  show  essentially 
the  same  ultimate  unit  resistance  for  the  com- 
pound column  as  each  component  stick  would 
have  if  considered  as  a  column  by  itself. 

15.  More  attention  should  be  given  in  practice 
to  the  proper  proportioning  of  bearing  areas  ; 
in  other  words,  the  compressive  bearing  resist- 
ance of  timber  with  and  across  grain,  especially 
the  latter,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  an  excessive 
crushing  stress  across  grain  to  indent  the  timber, 
thereby  destroying  the  fibre  and  increasing  the 
liability  to  speedy  decay,  especially  when  exposed 
to  the  weather  and  the  continual  working  pro- 
duced by  moving  loads. 

The  aim  of  your  committee  has  been  to  examine 
the  conflicting  test  data  at  hand,  attributing  the 
proper  degree  o£  importance  to  the  various  re- 
sults and  recommendations,  and  then  to  establish 
a  set  of  units  that  can  be  accepted  as  fair  average 
values,  as  far  as  known  to-day,  for  the  ordinary 
quality  of  each  species  of  timber,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  usual  conditions  and  sizes  of  timbers 
encountered  in  practice.  The  diflaculties  of 
executing  such  a  task  successfully  cannot  be 
overrated,  owing  to  the  meagreness,  and  fre- 
quently the  indetiniteness,  of  the  available  test- 
data,  and  especially  the  great  range  of  physical 
properties  in  different  sticks  of  the  same  general 
species,  not  only  due  to  the  locality  where  it  is 
grown,  but  also  to  the  condition  of  the  timber  as 
regards  the  percentage  of  moisture,  degree  of 
seasoning,  physical  characteristica,  grain,  texture, 
proportion  ot  hard  and  soft  fibres,  presence  of 
knots,  all  of  which  affect  the  question  of 
strength. 

Your  committee  recommends,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  test-data  at  hand  at  the  present  time,  the 
average  units  for  the  ultimate  breaking  stresses 
of  the  principal  timbers  used  in  bridge  and 
trestle  constructions  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

In  addition  to  the  units  given  in  the  table, 
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attention  should  be  called  to  the  latest  formula' 
for  long  timber  columns,  mentioned  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  which 
formula^  are  based  upon  the  results  of  the  more 
recent  full-size  timber  column  tests,  and  hence 
should  be  considered  more  valuable  than  the 
older  formulae  derived  from  a  limited  number 
of  small-size  tests.  These  new  formulie  are 
Professor  Burr's,  App.  I.  ;  Professor  Ely's, 
App.  J.  ;  J'rofessor  Suinwood's,  App.  K.  ;  and 
A.  L.  Johnson's,  App.  \'.,  while  C.  Shaler 
Smith's  formulio  will  be  better  understood  after 
examining  the  explanatory  notes  contained  in 
App.  L. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  necessity 
of  examining  the  resistance  of  a  beam  to  longi- 
tudinal shearing  along  the  neutral  axis,  as  beams 
under  transverse  loading  frequently  fail  by 
longitudinal  shearing  in  place  of  transverse 
rupture. 

In  addition  to  the  ultimate  breaking  unit 
stress,  the  designer  of  a  timber  structure  has  to 
establish  the  safe  allowable  unit  stress  for  the 
species  of  timber  to  be  used.  This  will  vary  for 
each  particular  class  of  structures  and  individual 
conditions.  The  selection  of  the  proper  "  factor- 
of -safety "  is  largely  a  question  of  personal 
judgment  and  experience,  and  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  analytical  and 
practical  ability  on  the  part  of  the  designer.  It 
IS  difScult  to  give  specific  rules.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  controlling  questions  to  be 
considered. 

The  class  of  structure,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  and  the  nature  of  the  loading,  whether 
dead  or  live.  If  live,  then  whether  the  application 
of  the  load  is  accompanied  by  severe  dynamic 
shocks  and  pounding  of  the  structure.  Whether 
the  assumed  loading  for  calculations  is  the  abso- 
lute maximum,  rarely  to  be  applied  in  practice, 
or  a  possibility  that  may  frequently  take  place. 
Prolonged  heavy,  steady  loading,  and  also  alter- 
nate tensile  and  compressive  stresses  in  the  same 
piece,  will  call  for  lower  averages.  Information 
as  to  whether  the  assumed  breaking  stresses  are 
based  on  fuU-size  or  small-size  tests,  or  only  on 
interpolated  values,  averaged  from  tests  of  similar 
species  of  timber,  is  valuable,  in  order  to  attribute 
the  proper  degree  of  importance  to  recommended 
average  values.  The  class  of  timber  to  be  used, 
and  its  condition  and  quality.  Finally,  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  strain  the  stick  is  to  be  subjected 
to,  and  its  position  in  the  structure  with  regard 
to  its  importance,  and  the  possible  damage  that 
might  be  caused  by  its  failure. 

In  order  to  present  something  definite  on  this 
subject,  your  committee  presents  the  accompany- 
ing table,  showing  the  average  safe  allowable 
working  unit  stresses  for  the  principal  bridge  and 
trestle  timbers,  prepared  to  meet  the  average 
conditions  existing  in  railroad  timber  structures, 
the  units  being  based  upon  the  ultimate  breaking 
unit  stresses  recommended  by  your  committee,  and 
the  following  factors  of  safety,  viz.  : — 

Tension,  with  and  across  grain    10 

Compression,  with  grain    5 

Compression,  across  grain    4 

Transverse  rupture,  extreme  fibre  stress   6 

Transverse  rupture,  modulus  of  elasticity   2 

Shearing,  with  and  across  grain   4 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  desires  to  em- 
phasise the  importance  and  g^eat  value  to  the 
railroad  companies  of  this  country  of  the  experi- 
mental work  on  the  strength  of  American  timbers 
being  conducted  by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  American  Association  of  Railway  Super- 
intendents of  Bridges  and  Buildings  endorse  this 
view  by  official  action,  and  lends  its  aid  in  every 
way  possible  to  encourage  the  vigorous  con- 
tinuance of  this  series  of  Government  tests,  which 
bids  fair  to  become  the  most  reliable  and  useful 
work  on  the  subject  of  strength  of  American 
timbers  ever  undertaken.  With  additional  and 
reliable  information  on  this  subject,  far-reaching 
economies  in  the  designing  of  limber  structures 
can  be  introduced,  resulting  not  only  in  a  great 
pecimiary  saving  to  the  railroad  companies,  but 
also  offering  a  partial  check  to  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  timber,  and  the  gradual  diminution 
of  our  structural  timber  supply. 
Walter  G.  Berg,  Chairman,  i 
J.  H.  Cummin,  (  ^ 

John  F0REM.A..N-,  .^Committee. 
H.  L.  Fry,  | 

William  Matkin,  J.P.,  and  secretary  of  the 
Carpenters'  and  Joineis'  Union,  was,  at  Liverpool, 
on  Saturday,  charged  with  being  drunk  and 
aBsaulting  the  police.    He  was  fined  20i.  and  costs. 


NOTES  FKUM  EDINBURGU. 

I^DINBURGH  has  now  for  a  long  succession 
_J  of  years  been  favoured  with  a  very  equable 
degree  of  prosperity  for  the  building  trades. 
Wages  have  been  good,  and  there  have  been  no 
harassing  strikes  to  secure  advancement  of  wages. 
Generally,  a  yearly  agreement  is  made,  and 
loyally  adhered  to.  The  prospects  of  the  coming 
year  are  promising  the  like  results,  as  large  con- 
tracts are  being  carried  out,  and  will  shortly  be 
begun.  Of  these,  the  greatest  in  bulk  is  the  re- 
construction of  the  X.B.  Railway.  The  founda- 
tions may  be  said  now  to  have  been  laid,  after  a 
great  work  of  demolition,  and  the  inclosure 
of  the  additional  ground  obtained  by  the  recent 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  area  under  the  con- 
tractors' hands  eastward  of  the  North  Bridge 
is  about  four  acres,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  space  has  been  arched  over  for  the 
various  superstructures  required  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  goods  and  passenger  traffic.  The 
central  pier  of  the  new  bridge  is  slowly  rising, 
and  operations  have  been  recently  commenced  to 
remove  the  lofty  range  of  buildiDgr",  which,  with 
the  old  bridge,  will  disappear,  not  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  any  interested  in  the  architecture  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  now  being  removed  were 
more  or  less  of  an  anomaly,  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  fine  thoroughfare  of  Prince's -street 
with  aggravation  in  their  attitude,  which,  how- 
ever, made  manifest  the  wisdom  of  the  city 
fathers,  who  saved  I'rince's-street  from  any 
further  development  of  the  buildings,  which  have 
remained  in  their  rude  and  solitary  grandeur, 
to  be  replaced  by  something  more  worthy  of  the 
city  and  the  style  of  its  architecture.  The 
development  of  I'rince's-street  presents  a  curious 
study  ;  but  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  its 
metamorphoses,  of  late  years,  is  the  increasing 
altitude  of  the  recent  additions,  which  bid  fair  to 
rival  any  of  the  streets  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
grounds  at  the  back  of  the  original  houses  are 
nearly  all  built  up,  many  with  buildings  as 
lofty  as  those  in  front,  and  though  not  over- 
crowded with  inhabitants,  the  saloons  and  offices 
must  be  in  the  greater  number  of  caeca  badly 
ventilated  and  lighted.  The  nuisance  of  pro- 
jecting shops  is  also  on  the  increase  ;  but,  when 
this  kind  of  alteration  is  tastefully  treated,  it  can 
be  a  decided  improvement  to  the  aspect  of  the 
street.  In  this  respect,  George-street  is  by  far 
the  best  in  the  city,  and  a  l^u-ge  range  of  shop 
frontage  recently  added  at  the  comer  of 
Frederick- street  is  a  model  which  many  would 
do  well  to  imitate.  The  projection,  proportions, 
and  details  are  all  kept  in  excellent  harmony 
with  the  neighbouring  fronts,  and,  though 
some  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  green 
and  scarlet  and  gold  of  the  decorator,  this 
will  soon  lose  its  brilliancy  and  glitter.  The 
city  is  still  extending  in  all  directions,  mostly 
in  tenements  of  houses  for  the  industrial  classes, 
for  which  there  is  at  present  a  great  demand,  to 
make  up  for  the  demolition  of  similar  dwellings 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  by  the  railway  and 
improvement  scheme  of  Provost  Rossel.  High 
rents  are  easily  obtained  for  very  small  houses ;  a 
house  of  kitchen  and  two  rooms,  all  small,  brings 
£15  easily,  and  £17  and  £18.  Great  additions 
have  been  made  to  this  class  of  houses  in  the 
Gorgie  and  Dairy  districts,  and  also  in  the  North 
Side.  In  the  Dean  Park  houses  the  frontage 
is  treated  with  good  architectural  detail,  but 
the  floor-space  is  very  limited.  Not  much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  subui-ban  villas,  and 
hardly  anything  at  all  in  additions  to  the  first-class 
houses.  New  schools  are  always  being  built, 
and  the  large  one  for  the  Broughton  district  has 
been  evidently  planted  where  it  must  be  years 
before  the  immediate  neighbourhaod  can  have  a 
population  to  support  it.  All  other  schools  in 
the  neighbouring  districts  are  overcrowded,  and 
when  the  new  street  which  connects  Broughton 
with  Leith-walk  is  opened  up,  building  may 
proceed  more  rapidly  in  the  east  than  it  has 
hitherto  done. 

The  year  has  a  good  record  in  the  churches 
built  or  building,  church  extension  following 
closely,  or  anticipating,  the  extension  of  the 
city.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  archi- 
tecturally is  the  extensive  additions  being  made 
to  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  pro- 
Cathedral.  This  was  erected  about  50  years 
ago,  from  a  design  by  Gillespie  Graham,  who 
restored  Sjuth  Leith  Church,  and  built  the 
Victoria,  or  Assembly,  Hall  in  Edinburgh.  The 
architect  had  made  a  curious  combination  of 
old  and  Nonconformist  Gothic.  The  building 
had  nave,  with  clerestory  and  aisles,  but  no 


chancel  or  sacrarium.  The  dominant  feature  of 
the  interior  is  the  great  width  of  the  nave  and 
low  altitude  of  the  ceiling.  The  building  is  not 
happy  in  being  situated  in  a  short  and  obscure 
street  running  between  Laith-walk  and  I'icardy- 
place,  with  a  narrow  lane  on  one  side  and  high 
tenements  close  upon  the  other.  It  is  orientated  ; 
but  the  altar  end  is  at  the  west  and  the  entrance 
from  the  east.  The  clerestory,  like  that  of 
the  old  South  Leith  Church,  is  very  low,  and  all 
the  windows  have  their  heads  obscured  by  com- 
plicated Decorated  tracery.  The  interior  had  a 
very  dim  religious  light,  and  would  have  been 
greatly  improved  had  the  simple  Lancet  been 
adopted,  and  even  then  would  not  have  been 
over-lighted.  The  clergy  house,  built  where  the 
chancel  should  have  been,  has  lately  been  taken 
down,  and  a  goodly -proportioned  chancel,  with 
aisles,  erected,  30ft.  to  40ft.  in  length.  All 
details,  with  the  exception  of  the  tracery,  are 
very  plain,  and  follow  those  adopted  in  the  nave. 
The  opening  into  chancel  has  a  lofty,  plain, 
splayed  arch,  with  angle-pillar,  and  a  rather 
clumsy  corbel-pillar.  The  addition  of  the  chancel 
is  a  vast  improvement  to  the  interior,  and  makes 
the  defective  proportions  of  the  nave  much  less 
prominent  to  the  eye.  The  church  has  space 
enough  in  front  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  an 
octagonal  baptistery,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  the 
roof,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  add  a  steeple 
on  the  opposite  side  where  the  ground  is  ample 
enough.  These  additions,  with  the  porch  recently 
built,  will  completely,  or  nearly  so,  eliminate  the 
Nonconformist  aspect  of  the  original. 

Beyond  the  limits  yet  reached  by  the  extension 
of  the  city,  in  the  line  of  the  Gorgie-road, 
another  large  church  is  being  built  for  the  same 
denomination.  It  is  of  the  orthodox  Gothic 
type,  with  lofty  nave,  clerestory  and  aisles,  and 
chancel  of  short  proportions.  The  style  is  Early 
English  Decorated,  but  without  any  of  the  costly 
mouldings  characteristic  of  some  examples.  The 
nave  has  six  bays,  and  the  pillars  are  very  elegit, 
with  centre  main  and  angle  pillar  attached.  The 
roof  is  carried  on  iron  principals,  and  will  have  a 
boarded  vaulted  ceiling.  The  entrance  is  to  the 
south,  where  there  is  a  good  (isometric  window, 
and  a  tower  of  good  proportions,  carried  up  to- 
the  height  of  the  ridge. 

In  the  same  road  and  nearer  the  city,  the  Free 
Church  of  Gorgie  is  building,  in  Early  Decorated 
Gothic.  It  also  has  nave,  with  clerestory  and 
aisles  ;  the  nave  terminated  with  triangular  apse. 
The  clerestory  is  lighted  with  cusped  lancet 
triplets.  The  aisle  windows  have  lintels,  de- 
corated with  double  ogee  soffits  instead  of  cusps  ; 
but  the  effect  is  not  happy,  and  makes  the  stone 
look  weakest  where  fracture  most  commonly 
occurs.  The  nave  is  very  wide,  with  narrow 
passage  aisles,  and  very  short,  with  only  three 
bays.  This  arrangement  of  wide  nave  and 
narrow  aisles  is  seldom  satisfactory,  unless  the 
length  is  considerable,  which  it  can  only  be  in 
larger  churches.  Another  and  larger  edifice,  of 
somewhat  similar  type,  is  building  for  the  Mary- 
side  district.  St.  Mark's  Established  Church, 
and  other  churches  are  proposed  to  be  erected  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

The  McEwen  Hill  is  still  in  hands  of  the 
decorators,  and  when  finished  is  expected  to  be 
one  of,  if  not,  the  finest  in  the  country.  Its 
proportions  are  unique,  the  length  being  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  width  and  height,  which  are  about 
equal.  The  floor,  indeed,  has  been  raised  some 
4ft. ,  which  is  an  improvement,  as  the  platform  is 
now  more  suitable  in  its  height  above  the  floor 
for  the  restricted  length  in  front  of  it.  The 
installation  of  the  electric  light  appears  to  be 
likely  to  prove  a  great  success.  The  report  of  the 
consulting  engineer  to  the  committee  announces 
the  existence  of  a  profit  adequate  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  consumer.  Prince's-street,  when  fully 
lighted  is  light  as  day,  but  makes  the  darkness 
more  visible  on  the  opposite  side.  Great  numbers 
of  shops  are  using  the  incandescent  lights,  and  a 
new  main  is  being  laid  to  meet  the  demand,  which 
is  greater,  at  this  early  stage,  than  was  ever 
anticipated.  The  incandescent  gas-light  is  also 
being  largely  adopted,  and  many  prefer  it  as  a 
light  for  private  apartments. 


The  Polytechnic  Institutes  of  Battersea  and 
Chelsea,  following  the  example  set  by  the  managers 
of  the  Carpenters'  Cjmpany's  Schools  in  Great 
Titchfield-street,  W.,  have  agreed  to  admit  to  all 
their  building  trade  classes  all  architectural  students 
nominated  by  the  committee  of  the  Architectural 
Association. 


Jan.  3,  1896. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Chediston'. — The  parish  church  of  Chediston, 
near  Halesworth,  East  SufEolk,  has  been  under- 
going extensive  repair  and  renovation  for  some 
months  past,  and  was  reopened  on  Monday  week. 
The  church  is  a  plain  flint  building  of  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower,  with  a  private 
chapel  less  than  200  years  old  and  modern  vestry. 
The  recent  work  consists  of  the  restoration  of  the 
tower  and  the  whole  of  the  windows  of  the  church, 
including  reglazing.  The  church  has  also  been 
replastered  with  rough  stucco.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Bottle  and  Olley,  Yarmouth,  and 
Mr.  (t  E.  Hawes,  Norwich,  was  the  contractor, 
the  cost  being  about  £700. 

CiNDERFORD. — The  Forest  of  Dean  School 
Board  have  just  opened  their  tenth  school  at 
Cinderford.  The  new  building  is  for  a  mixed 
school,  and  for  the  higher  standards.  It  is  erected 
on  the  Double  View  estate,  and  on  the  main  road 
to  Littledean.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore, 
B.A.,  Gloucester,  and  the  contractor  ilr.  H. 
Freeman,  of  Cinderford.  The  school  will  accom- 
modate 600  children,  and  the  rooms  are  laid 
throughout  on  the  wood- block  system.  The  con- 
tract price  was  £3,980,  equal  to  about  £7  per  head 
of  the  accommodation. 

Ipswich. — The  first  completed  section  of  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  Rose 
Hill  Estate,  built  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Spooner  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  John  Chevalier  Cobbold, 
for  many  years  M.P.  for  the  borough,  was  con- 
secrated last  week.  Mr.  Charles  Spooner,  50, 
Queen  Anne's-gate,  S.W.,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  .S.  Parmenter,  Braintree,  has  been  the 
contractor.  T7p  to  the  present  the  amount  ex- 
pended has  been  about  £5,000,  and  the  portion 
of  the  church  at  present  completed  affords  seating 
for  about  oOO  persons.  "U'hen  finished,  the  church 
will  consist  of  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  morning-chapel  or  south  chancel  aisle, 
with  priest's  veatry  and  ambulatory,  and  sacristy, 
with  a  tower  81ft.  high  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  nave. 

Troox,  N.B. — The  new  parish  church  of 
Troon  was  opened  on  Dec.  26th.  The  church  is 
13th-century  Gothic  in  style,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  A.R.S.A.,  architect, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  memorial  stone  of  the  build- 
ing was  laid  rather  more  than  two  years  ago  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchesa  of  Portland. 


CHIPS. 

Alterations  are  being  made  to  St.  Patrick's 
Schools,  Blackfriars,  embracing  the  ventilation, 
which  will  now  be  carried  out  on  the  Boyle  system, 
four  of  the  latest  improved  patent  self-acting  air- 
pump  ventilators  being  adopted  for  the  extraction 
of  the  vitiated  air. 

The  Bank  of  Liverpool's  new  premises,  at  Liver- 
pool, are  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means 
of  Shorland's  patent  Manchester  stoves  with 
descending  smoke-flues,  the  same  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Mafa- 
chester. 

A  five-Ught  window  at  the  west  end  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Swansea,  has  been  fitted  with 
stained  glass.  The  style  is  Perpendicular.  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Moxham,  of  Swansea,  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  R.  J.  Newbury,  of  Fitzroy-square,  W., 
is  the  artist. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry,  to  consider 
the  application  of  the  Kural  District  Council  of 
Rannds  for  sanction  to  borrow  £5,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  new  sewage  purification  scheme,  was 
held  on  Friday.  The  system  proposed  to  be  adopted 
is  that  of  Mr.  Ives,  C.E. 

An  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  has  been  made 
in  the  case  of  Robert  Aviss  (trading  as  Robert 
Aviss  and  Co.),  Cedar-lodge,  Putney  Bridge - 
road,  S.W.,  and  Brewhouse-lane,  Surrey,  builder 
and  contractor. 

A  group  of  public  cffices,  including  municipal 
bnilding?,  free  library,  and  science  and  art  rooms, 
are  approichinB  completion  at  Falmouth.  The  cost 
has  been  £22,000,  of  which  iifiOO  has  been  given 
towards  the  free  library  by  Mr.  J.  Passmore 
Edwards,  and  another  £2,000  was  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ferris.  The  buildings  were  designed 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tressider.  borough  surveyor  of 
Falmouth,  in  conjanction  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Bellamy, 
and  are  faced  with  Plymouth  limestone,  Cornish 
(rranite  being  uied  for  dretsingi.  Plans  and  an 
elevat.on  were  givea  in  Ihs  Buildino  News  for 
AprU  13,  1894. 


TO  OOBBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondenta.    All  commimicationa  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildino 
N«w3,  332,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.   Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thk  Siai.XD  Nbwspapeb  Compaxt,  Limitkd. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  68.  Od.  (or  edols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  63.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as  two, 
the  minimum  charge  being  53.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words  (the  first  line 
counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  53. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure  in- 
sertion. 

SlTUATIOXS. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  Onk  Shilling  fob  Twbntt- 
pouB  WoBDS,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 
AU  Situation  Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  volumes  should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve 
Shillings  each),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done 
up.  A  few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XL.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLJS..,  LI.,  Lin.,  LIV.,  LVIU.,  LIX.,  LX.,  LXI., 
T.XTT  ,  LXin.,LXIV.,  and  LXV.  may  still  be  had,  price 
Twelve  Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out 
of  print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Eeceivkd.— F.  J.  T— W.  D.  and  Co.— Cestus.-E  B.— 
A.  Rogers.— C.  0.  (Newcastle)  .—Competitor. 


QUARRY-WORKED  STONE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  Nbws. 

Sir, — As  a  quarry  owner,  and  one  who  has 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  carried  out 
some  extremely  large  contracts  in  quarry-worked 
stone,  I  was  amazed  to  read  the  letter  on  p.  908 
in  your  issue  of  iOth  Dec,  signed  by  "A  Mason 
who  has  Put  in  Some  of  these  Pieces."  I  do 
not  know  in  what  yard  he  has  worked,  nor  what 
stone  he  has  thus  pieced,  nor  what  job  has  been 
been  thus  "  jerry  built  "  ;  but,  in  my  experience, 
I  can  safely  say  and  can  prove,  not  only  from  my 
own,  but  my  customers'  experience,  that,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  quarry- worked  stone  is 
invariably  worked  better,  truer,  and  cheaper, 
and  is,  in  every  sense,  more  satisfactory  than 
stone  worked  in  masons'  yards  in  London,  or  any 
other  town  where  the  stone  has  to  be  used,  and 
this  arises  from  various  circumstances,  some  of 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  value  of  the  raw  material  at  the 
quarries  is  not  so  great  as  when  delivered  at  the 
town  where  it  is  to  be  used  ;  the  consequence  is 
(as  I  know  of  my  personal  knowledge)  that  in 
towns,  if  an  error  arises  in  working  the  stone, 
the  mason  is  tempted,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  cost  of  the  raw  material,  to  patch  and 
piece  the  stone  to  make  it  do ;  whereas  the 
quarry  owner,  because  his  stone  at  the  quarries 
is  not  80  expensive,  and  because  he  has  a  much 
larger  reputation,  both  for  his  stone  and  himself, 
to  make  or  to  mar,  places  the  stone  on  one  side. 

(2)  Because  a  mason  in  the  town  where  the 
stone  has  to  be  used  buys  as  little  of  the  stone  to 
be  used  as  possible,  because  his  profit  is  not  made 
on  what  material  he  uses,  but  on  what  raw  mate- 
rial he  saves.  Consequently,  if  a  block  opens 
unsatisfactorily,  or  there  is  a  rough  portion  on 
that  block,  he  is  tempted  to  use  it  notwithstanding, 
and  probably  also  claims  a  reduction  from  the 


stone  merchant.  Whereas  the  quarry  owner,  for 
the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  his  stone,  would  put 
it  on  one  side  altogether,  or  work  it  in  for  some 
less  important  job,  which  would  come  on  later 
on,  whereas  the  mason  might  not  have  another 
job  in  similar  stone  for  some  considerable  time, 
so  the  stone  would  lie  on  hia  hands  as  dead  stock 
for  some  considerable  time.  I  could  multiply 
these  reasons  very  considerably ;  but  the  above 
will  suffice  for  the  present.  But  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  quarry-worked  stone  in 
my  opinion  is  this  :  That  architects  do  at  least 
know  they  are  getting  the  stone  they  specify, 
and,  I  maintain,  the  best  of  it.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing what  I  know  when  I  say  that  there  are  jobs 
in  London  and  elsewhere  where  a  red  stone  has 
been  specified,  and  Bith  stone  dyed  red  has  been 
used  instead  of  the  stone  the  architect  wished. 
This  statement  I  make  on  the  authority  of  a 
mason  who  has  played  such  a  trick,  as  he  told  me 
himself. 

Again,  we  hear  of  different  sorts  of  York  stone 
being  specified,  and  the  mason  using  an  entirely 
different  material.  Again,  and  I  give  it  on  the 
authority  of  a  much-sought-afcer  and  highly 
valued  expert  on  building  stones  in  London,  that 
in  very  many  cases  (not  a  few)  French  and  other 
stones  are  used  by  London  ma3on^  instead  of  some 
of  the  well-known  Eoglish  ones  which  have  been 
specified  by  the  architect  I  We  also  hear,  not 
infrequently,  of  Portland  stone  being  specified 
and  other  stone  used.  There  have  been  cases 
of  this  sort  happening  in  London  during  the 
past  12  months,  all  of  which  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  architects  have  had  the  stone 
quarry- worked.  For  no  man  in  the  red  stone 
district  would  dream  of  importing  Bath  stone 
and  staining  it  and  selling  it  for  for  red  stone, 
neither  wouldany  quarry  owner  dream  of  importing 
French  stone  and  palming  it  off  as  his  own,  nor 
would  a  Portland  stone  merchant  dream  of 
importing  Beer  stone,  manipulating  that  and 
palming  it  off  as  his  own  ! 

However  rough,  therefore,  may  be  the  actual 
working  of  quarry-worked  stone  (and  I  submit 
it  is  the  reverse),  that  is  more  than  compensated 
for  from  the  fact  that  architects  can  rely  that 
they  do  receive  the  material  which  the}'  desire, 
and  I  can  prove  it  is  also  better  worked. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  masons  in 
London  and  elsewhere  are  quite  able  to  "  doctor  " 
their  stone  in  the  same  way  that  the  mason 
writing  you  says  quarry  owners  piece  their 
stone.  I  was  (in  the  presence  of  an  expert) 
examining  the  stonework  of  an  important 
public  building  only  recently,  and  we  found 
in  many  cases  that  the  stone  which  had  been 
worked  in  London,  had  been  stopped,  pieced, 
and  in  some  instance  what  should  have  been 
ashlar  stops  were  actually  formed  of  a  concrete 
material  composed  of  stone- dust  apparently,  a 
little  yellow  ochre,  and  shellac  :  Was  the  secret 
of  thus  "doctoring"  the  stone  brought  from 
London  to  the  country,  or  was  it  carried  by  the 
country  yokel  into  London  f  I  leave  it  for  "  A 
Mason  who  has  Put  in  Some  of  these  Pieces  " 
to  enlighten  us. — I  am,  .Sec,  Fairpl.w. 


Plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Ulster  E^e,  Eir,  and  Throat  Hospital  at  Belfast. 
New  closets  and  bath-rooms,  day-rooms,  a  laundry, 
better  accommodation  for  nurses  and  servants, 
several  small  wards,  and  a  new  operating-room 
will  be  provided.  The  special  feature  of  the  addi- 
tion will  be  the  new  operating-room.  The  floors 
and  walls  will  be  all  tiled  and  cemented,  so  that  no 
dust,  dirt,  or  germs  can  have  a  hiding-place.  The 
committee  have  iu  hand  available  for  this  extension 
between  £1,400  and  £1,500. 

The  largest  steel  arch  bridge  of  single  spin  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen  is  to  be  constructed  im- 
mediately at  Niagara  Falls  ;  in  fact,  part  of  the 
foundation  work  is  already  begun.  It  is  intended 
to  supersede  the  present  suspension  bridge,  which 
has  a  long  swing  m  the  gales,  to  the  alarm  of  all 
passengers.  The  span  wUl  be  nearly  900ft.,  and 
the  arch  will  spring  from  masonry  carried  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  Mr.  E.  C.  Buck  is  the  engineer. 

A  porch  has  been  lately  erected  at  the  south  door 
of  the  pariah  church  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Sindars.  of  Chal- 
font Grove,  and  Da  Vere-gardens,  W.  The  porch, 
which  is  of  oak,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Webster  and 
Canon,  of  Aylesbury,  from  desi^s  by  Mr.  John 
Oldrid  Scott.  The  style  is  Lite  Fifteenth  Century 
all  through.  The  tracery  at  the  sides  has  been 
glazed  for  protection  from  weather,  but  the  front 
is  open.  The  carving  is  by  Mr.  Tattell,  of  Grantham, 
with  the  exception  of  the  figure  of  St.  Giles,  which 
was  carved  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield. 
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A  YEAR'S  FAILURES. 

THE  Statistical  Abstract  of  Failures  and  Bills 
of  Sile  during  1895,  published  by  Konp's 
itercantilc  Gazctle,  is  an  interesting  paper.  It 
shows  that  trade  and  business  generally  have 
certainly  improved  during  the  last  year ;  the 
decrease  in  the  total  number  of  bankruptcies, 
deeds  of  arrangement,  and  bills  of  sale  being 
most  remarkable  as  compared  with  the  year 
preceding.  Taking  England  and  AVales  alone, 
wehavethe  following  figures  : — Total  bankruptcies 
in  1894,  4,801;  in  1895,  4,400;  decrease,  401. 
Total  deeds  of  arrangement  in  1894,  1,175;  in 
1895,  3,740  ;  showing  a  decrease  of  435.  Total 
bills  of  sale  in  1894,  9,807;  in  1895,  9,860; 
giving  a  decrease  of  907.  These  resiilts  are  very 
satisfactory,  and  they  give  a  reduction  of  about 
nine  per  cent,  all  round,  which  is  certainly 
remarkable.  The  farmers  who  fail  still  increase, 
and  it  is  curious  that  this  should  also  have 
occurred  in  the  grocery  and  provision  trades,  and 
in  printing  and  stationery.  But  the  improve- 
ment in  the  totals  is  most  encouraging  as  a  sign 
of  returning  prosperity. 

Turning  to  the  table  dealing  with  separate 
trades,  we  find  special  cause  for  congratulation  in 
the  figures  for  the  building  and  timber  trades. 
Here  the  total  number  of  (iazettcd  failures  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  only  Gil  for  1895,  as  com- 
pared with  714  for  1894,  which  shows  a  decrease 
of  103  cases,  and  is  a  greater  proportionate 
improvement  than  in  any  other  trade  specified. 
Turning  to  deeds  of  arrangement,  we  find  the 
figures  for  1894  were  449,  and  for  1895  337, 
giving  a  falling  off  of  112  cases,  a  still  better 
result  and  a  larger  proportion  than  shown  in  any 
other  business.  In  regard  to  bills  of  sale  also  we 
find  much  the  same  thing,  the  building  and  timber 
trades  only  returning  645  bills  of  sale  given  in 
1895,  as  against  738  for  the  year  preceding,  or 
a  decrease  of  93.  Somewhat  similar  results  are 
obtainable  by  comparing  the  statistics  for  the 
allied  trades— such  as  the  hardware  and  metal 
trades  and  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  so  that 
altogether  the  outlook  for  1896  is  far  more  pro- 
mising of  prosperity  than  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years  past. 

Fred.  Wbtherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Greaham  BuUdings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 
NoTB. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  BcrLDiMo  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


G.  L.  W.—Si'Kcii  u  ATiox.— Tiles.— Pbimk  Cost.— The 
prime  cost  here  would  be  the  cost  of  the  tiles  at  the 
works,  and  it  is  inserted  to  show  the  quality  of  the  article 
to  be  used. 


CHIPS. 

Six  Matthew  White  Ridley  has  appointed  Miss 
Rose  E.  Squire  as  Female  Inspector  of  Factories 
and  Worksnopa  under  the  Home  Office.  She  has 
for  two  years  been  engaged  as  sanitary  inspector 
under  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Ken- 
sington. 

The  dissolution  of  partnership  is  announced  of 
E.  A.  Reynolds  and  W.  Bartholomew,  sanitary 
engineers.  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  trading  under 
the  style  of  B,  Finch  smd  Co. 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  Aberdeen  Art 
Gallery  have  been  obliged,  upon  a  report  by  Mr. 
A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  architect,  to 
proceed  to  renew  the  heating  apparatus  in  the 
Gallery  at  considerable  cost. 

The  recipients  of  birthday  honours  include, 
besides  the  accomplished  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  who  has,  since  his  appointment  to  that 
position  in  1878,  been  successively  created  a  knight, 
baronet,  and  peer  ;  Sir  W.  T.  Lewes,  for  many 
years  the  general  manager  of  the  Marquess  of 
Bate's  estates,  docks,  railways,  and  collieries  in 
South  Wales,  who  becomes  a  baronet :  Professor 
Joseph  Prestwich,  the  octagenarian  geologist  and 
water  engineer,  who  receives  knighthood  ;  Mr. 
Frederick  John  Johnstone,  secretary  and  chief 
engineer  to  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the 
Bengal  Goverrmient,  created  a  C  S.I.  ;  and  Captain 
John  Irvine  Ling,  R  E  ,  who  is  decorated  with  the 
C.M.G.  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
railway  survey  and  delimitation  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

The  date  of  the  Imperial  census  (for  London  only) 
in  connection  with  the  Equalisation  of  Rates  BiJl, 
has  been  fixed  for  Sunday  night,  March  29.  The 
object  in  taking  this  census  is  to  ascertain  the 
population  of  the  sanitary  districts  of  the  Metropolis. 


LBOAIj  inteli.iobnob. 

ALLEfiED  Man  ok  Straw  Client. — At  Bow- 
street,  before  Sir  John  Bridge,  Kent  Pinchbeck, 
architect,  of  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  and  of  St. 
John's,  Woking,  and  Alexander  Martin,  clerk,  of 
St.  Gaorge's-road,  Leyton,  have  again  been  charged, 
on  remand,  with  conspiring  to  defraud  by  obtaining 
goods  on  false  pretences.  William  James  Lark,  of 
the  firm  of  Lark  and  Sons,  builders,  said  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  he  received  from  Ptnchbeck, 
hs  entered  into  a  contract  with  him  to  perform 
some  building  work.  Pinchbeck  told  him  that  the 
work  was  done  for  Mr.  Miles  Atkinson,  a  wealthy 
gentleman,  who  had  £5,000  lying  at  the  bank  ready 
to  invest.  The  work  was  now  partially  completed, 
and  witness  had  made  several  applications  for  the 
pa3'ment  of  the  money  due  to  him  under  the  agree- 
ment, but  Pinchbeck  had  always  been  out  when  he 
called ;  and  Martin  assured  him  that  the  money 
would  shortly  be  paid.  Over  £218  was  now  due  to 
him.  Charles  Fames,  a  builder,  of  Watford,  and 
Ernest  F.  Scanlon,  of  the  firm  of  Scanlon  and 
Hayes,  builders,  Richmond,  deposed  that  they,  too, 
had  received  orders  from  Pinchbeck  to  erect  houses 
for  Mr.  Atkinson.  Some  money  had  been  paid  on 
account  in  each  case,  but  there  was  still  £370  due 
to  Mr.  Eames  and  £254  due  to  Messrs  Scanlon  and 
Hayes  for  work  done.  In  the  latter  case  a  writ  had 
been  issued  against  the  defendant  Pinchbeck  for  the 
recovery  of  the  money,  and  proceedings  were  still 
pending.  The  further  hearing  was  adjourned,  bail 
being  granted  to  Martin  in  one  surety  in  £500. 

Demolition  uxdeh  Building  By  -  laws  in 
Lkkds.  —  Mr.  C.  M.  Atkinson,  the  stipendiary 
raa,';i8trate  for  Leeds,  gave  his  decision  on  Monday 
in  reference  to  a  prosecution  instituted  by  th<*  cor- 
poration of  that  city  against  Mr.  George  Caoke, 
Ijutcber,  Otiey-road,  Headingley,  who  was  alleged 
to  have  committed  certain  breaches  of  the  by-laws 
in  regard  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  Defendant's 
plans  were  disapproved  by  the  Building  Clauses 
Committee ;  hut  he,  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
approval, proceeded  with  tli9  erection  of  new  pre- 
mises in  Wood -lane,  and  the  corporation  sought  for 
an  order  for  the  demolition  of  the  same,  and  also 
for  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  by-laws  caused 
by  the  erection  of  buildings  of  which  the  plans 
bad  not  been  approved.  The  arguments  were  con- 
cluded on  Wednesday,  Dhc.  18.  The  stipendiary 
now  refused  to  order  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  ; 
but  in  reference  to  the  second  information  he  im- 
posed a  penal'y  of  £3.  Xo  evidence  was  tendered, 
the  stipendiary  said,  to  establish  that  defendant's 
plans  were  otherwise  than  strictly  conformable  to 
the  statutes  and  by-laws  in  force  in  the  city,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  justify  the  refusal  of  the 
committee  to  pass  the  plans.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  buildings  should  be  demolished  because  they 
were  erected  without  consent;  but  such  a  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  would  work  in  many  cases  a 
manifest  injustice.  Reading  the  local  act  by  the 
provisions  of  the  general  Acts  in  force  throughout 
the  kingdou  for  the  regulation  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  the  first  principles  of  natural 
justice,  he  thought  he  was  not  empowered  to  make 
the  order  sought. 


WAXES  SUPPIiT  AND  SANITABT 
BIATTEBS. 

Metropolitan  Watef.  Schemes. — Among  the 
private  Bills  which  are  to  be  brought  forward  in 
Parliament  next  Session  is  one  promoted  by  the 
Xew  River  Company  for  the  execution  of  extensive 
new  works,  and  the  enlargement  of  existing  ones. 
The  proposals  include  the  widening  of  portions  of 
the  Xew  River  on  both  sides,  the  sinking  and  con- 
struction of  six  new  wells  and  pumping  stations  in 
Hertfordshire,  a  new  storage  reservoir  at  Enfield 
Chase,  a  subsiding  reservoir  at  Wood-green,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  service  reservoir  at  Hempstead. 
The  Southwark  and  YauxhiU  Water  Company 
also  propose  the  execution  of  new  works  The 
West  Middlesex  Waterworks,  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks,  and  Xew  River  Companies  jointly 
promote  a  Bill  for  the  construction  of  new  reservoirs 
at  Staines  and  for  other  purposes. 


Alterations  are  being  made  to  Rhewl  school,  also 
to  Bodefden  school,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Humphreys,  architect,  Llandudno.  Special  con- 
sideration has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation,  which 
will  now  be  carried  out  on  the  Boyle  system, 
consisting  of  their  patent  self-acting  air-pump 
ventilators  for  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air, 
and  their  latest  improved  air-inlets  for  the  admission 
of  fresh  air. 

A  large  clock  has  just  been  fixed  in  the  Free 
Church  at  Cruden,  Aberdeenshire,  by  John  Smith 
and  Sons,  Derby.  The  bells  upon  which  the  hours 
are  struck  have  been  distinctly  heard  three  miles 
away.  Messrs.  John  Smith  and  Sons  have  also 
just  completed  a  large  clock  and  chimes  at  Horton 
Pagnell  Church,  near  Doncaster,  which  was 
formally  dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  started  by  the  giver,  Mrs.  Warde-Aldam,  on 
the  27th  of  December. 


A  rAMi  iii.KT  just  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Fine  Art  Club  embodies  the  results  of  a  year's 
researches  by  a  test  committee  into  the  action  of 
light  and  moisture  on  water-colours.  The  tests 
were  made  upon  colours  exposed  under  ordinary 
glazed  frames,  and  frames  in  which  the  air  was 
kept  dry  by  means  of  causticlime.  Gut  of  seven- 
teen pigments  examined,  nine  triumphantly  with- 
stood the  dry-frame  test,  and  four  proved  com- 
paratively reliable.  Only  five  survived  under 
the  ordinary  frame.  The  nine  which  could  stand 
dry  air  were  aureolin,  Indian  red,  madder  brown, 
madder  carmine,  madder  purple,  French  blue, 
indigo,  sepia,  and  a  mixture  of  indigo  and  Indian 
red.  Cadmium  yellow  survived  the  ordinary 
frame  test,  but  was  slightlj-  faded  in  the  dry  air. 
Vermilion,  gamboge,  and  Indian  yellow  came 
badly  out  of  both  ;  but  the  worst  ot  all,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  was  crimson  lake. 

Tin;  stations  proposed  for  the  Central  London 
Railway  have  been  under  consideration  of  the 
L.C.C.'fl  engineer,  and  improvements  in  the 
plans  have  been  suggested  and  approved.  These 
refer  to  stations  at  (iueen's-row,  (Jxford-circus, 
and  Chancery-lane,  and  the  Council  have  agreed 
to  the  plans.  The  company's  engineer  has 
agreed  to  the  modifications  required  by  the 
Council  for  Holland-park,  Notting  Hill-gate, 
Marble  Arch,  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  Blooms- 
bury  stations.  We  hope  the  architectural  arrange- 
ments and  design  of  these  buildings  and  their 
approaches  will  bo  somewhat  improved  on  the 
present  railway  stations,  and  be  worthy  of  their 
situations.  The  stations  on  the  Electric  Railway 
between  the  City  and  Stockwell  are,  externally  at 
least,  more  of  the  kind  of  structures  we  should 
like  to  see. 

Mu.  J.  I!.  MoKTiMicK,  of  Driffield,  has  made  an 
examination  of  certain  grave  mounds  on  a  farm 
at  Danesdale,  near  Driffield,  and  has  reported 
upon  them  to  the  East  Riding  Antiquariein 
Society.  The  mounds  attracted  the  attention  of 
Leland,  and  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  1666  visited 
them  and  made  a  long  entry  concerning  them  in 
his  book  of  arms  in  the  Herald's  College.  Mr. 
Mortimer  observes  that  a  double  line  of  British 
intrenchments  ran  along  the  northern  margin  of 
the  graves,  and  extended  for  miles  both  in  an 
eastern  and  western  direction.  The  southern  side 
of  the  hollow,  Danesdale,  which  the  graves 
occupy,  was  covered  with  an  accumulation  of 
chalk  gravel  not  worn  by  water.  In  the  one  in- 
terment he  found  a  small  calvarium,  which  was 
long  and  narrow,  and  had  appirently  belonged  to 
a  female.  The  barrow  which  covered  this  inter- 
ment was  about  15fc.  in  diameter  and  24in.  high. 
Xo  relic  was  found.  A  second  body  was  also 
near  the  centre  of  a  small  mound  about  the  size 
of  the  last,  and  not  more  than  3 1  ft.  from  the  top. 
Xear  the  right  leg  were  the  humerus  of  a  small 
pig  or  goat,  and  portions  of  a  crushed  food  vase. 
The  skull  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  male  of  about  35 
years  of  age.  The  forehead  was  low,  and  the 
superciliary  ridges  well  developed.  Eleven  other 
crania  from  these  graves  all  belonged  to  a  de- 
cidedly long-headed  type.  The  vase  contained 
particles  of  pounded  quartz  and  flint,  and  was 
tolerably  well  baked.  It  had  a  broad,  flat,  and 
very  thin  bottom,  and  w.is  very  unlike  any  he 
had  ever  found  with  a  true  British  interment  in 
the  large  barrows  on  the  Yorkshire  wolds.  It 
rather  resembled  a  rude  kind  of  dark  Romano- 
British  vessel. 

The  old  lighthouse,  coloured  red,  situate  on  the 
south  side  of  the  turret  at  the  end  of  the  Admiralty 
Pier,  Dover,  was  removed  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  new  lighthouse  was  brought  into  use.  The 
latter  is  situate  on  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
fort  carrying  the  iron  turret  at  the  end  of  the 
pier ;  it  is  of  granite,  and  is  surmounted  with  a 
lantern,  painted  white  with  a  red  top.  It  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  T-  Walmisley, 
it.Inst.C.E  ,  engineer  to  the  Dover  Harbour 
Board.  The  height  of  the  stone  tower  of  the  new 
lighthouse  is  23£t.  3in.,  and  the  wind-vane  at 
the  top  of  the  lantern  is  36ft.  lOin.  above  the 
glacis  of  the  fort  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  The 
height  of  the  new  light  will  be  55ft.  at  high- 
water  ordinary  spring  tides,  instead  of  44ft.,  the 
height  of  the  light  discontinued.  The  light  wiU 
be  a  dioptric  white  fixed  light,  with  flashes  at 
intervals  of  ~\  seconds.  The  lantern  has  been 
made  and  fix«i  by  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers,  of 
Birmingham. 
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THE  TRACK  BEHIND  US. 

THE  unskilful  rower,  and  sometimes  the 
skilful  one,  too,  knows  what  it  is  to 
•watch  with  surprise  the  bends  and  angles  of 
the  track  his  boat  leaves  behind  it.  To  judge 
by  feeling,  his  course  has  been  an  even  r,ne. 
He  has  been  pulling,  as  he  fancies,  steadily 
and  straight.  He  has  had  no  special  reasons 
for  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  he 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  he  did  so. 
Yet  there,  glistening  in  the  light,  lies  the 
record  of  choppings  and  changings — no  right 
line,  but  an  odd  irregular  zigzag.  "What 
made  me  turn  off  sharp  to  the  left  at  that 
point  ?  Why  did  I  keep  on  curving  to  the 
right  afterwards  till  I  nearly  ran  into  the 
bank  r  Am  I  really  going  any  straighter  now 
than  I  did  then  ?  "  These  are  the  questions 
he  naturally  asks  ;  for  the  first  step  towards 
doing  better  in  future  is  to  find  why  it  was 
we  (£d  badly  in  the  past. 

We  are  all  leaving  tracks  as  we  go  :  and 
the  architect's  track  is  amongst  the  most 
lasting  of  them.  It  lies  open  to  our  vie  v 
for  five  thousand  years  or  longer — -back  to 
the  building  of  the  pyramids,  or  perhaps  still 
further.  But  never,  surely,  did  it  show  so 
many  odd  twists  and  turns — such  sinuosities 
and  reversals — in  the  same  space  as  within 
the  lives  of  men  still  scarcely  more  than 
middle-aged.  Its  minor  changes  of  direction 
have  been  endless.  The  track,  when  we 
only  look  at  short  lengths  of  it,  seems  a 
singularly  absurd  one.  Yet,  taking  it  on  a 
larger  scale — say  for  the  last  half-century — - 
we  do  begin  to  see  great  sweeps  and  general 
tendencies  in  it — proofs  that  it  was  partly 
natural,  and  not  wholly  capricious,  since  it 
was  subject,  as  all  natural  things  are,  to  law. 
Describing  it  in  theological  language,  we 
might  say  that  it  passed  from  formalism  into 
faith,  and  has  gone  on  from  faith  into 
agnosticism. 

To  the  average  architect  of  50  years  ago 
his  profession  was  something  to  be  learned 
by  rote  and  carried  on  by  custom.  He  had 
his  Tredgold  to  supply  him  with  patterns  of 
carpentry ;  his  Peter  Nicholson  to  do  the 
same  for  joinery  and  plastering ;  his  Gwilt  to 
keep  him  in  the  true  path  as  to  masonry  and 
brickwork  ;  his  Chambers  to  watch  over  him 
■when  he  essayed  to  set  up  a  column  or  a 
cornice ;  and  his  Bartholomew  to  furnish  a 
model  for  his  stock  specification.  Good, 
easy  man ;  what  a  peaceful  time  he  must 
have  had  !  He  seldom  suffered  from  ' '  the 
malady  of  thought."  He  made  his  ground- 
plans,  mostly,  on  a  common  form,  and  then, 
to  put  it  plainly,  he  cribbed,  and  cribbed,  and 
■cribbed.  Perhaps  the  word  is  needlessly 
strong.  He  bought  his  books  with  the  single 
object  of  copying  out  of  them  all  he  -wanted ; 
but  the  authors  who  produced  them  knew  it 
■was  for  that  purpose  they  would  be  used. 
Sometimes  they  offered  him  volumes  of 
designs,  -with  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 
all  ready  to  be  executed.  Then  he  stole  his 
brooms  ready-made,  which  is  even  nicer  and 
easier  than  stealing  the  hair  and  the  handles 
separately.  All  this  left  him  plenty  of  time 
to  potter  about  his  buildings.  Although  for 
strength  and  soundness  they  bear  no  com- 
pirison  with  the  best  work  of  to-day,  he 
d  iwiled  over  them  and  fussed  over  them, 
^d  was  always  "on  hand."  This  is  what 
ients  likf!.  They  seldom  know  whether 
bjilding  is  done  ill  or  well ;  but  they  can  all 
see  how  often  their  architect  visits  his  works, 
and  how  long  he  stays  there.  The  architect 
who  sfiends  a  world  of  trouble  on  his  designs 
and  details  cannot  be  always  hanging  about 


on  the  scaffold.  He  tests  what  is  being  done 
more  than  he  watches  it ;  and  though  this 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  client  does  not 
think  so.  Thus  the  wholesale  cribber  was 
venerated  as  a  man  who  looked  after  his 
business,  and  our  predecessor  of  the  '.'JO's  and 
'40's  grew  rich,  prosperous,  and  respectable, 
till  he  was  buried  at  last  under  a  box  tomb 
of  Portland  stone,  as  ugly  and  as  unreal  as 
if  he  had  designed  it  himself. 

The  missionaries  arrived  when  the  formal- 
ist's son  was  young.  Pugin  came  forth  with 
his  "  Contrasts."  It  was  a  most  offensive 
book  to  the  father,  telling  him  to  adore  what 
he  had  burned,  and  to  burn  what  he  had 
adored.  It  was  a  book,  too  from  which 
nothing  could  be  cribbed,  which  in  itself  -was 
annoying,  and,  moreover,  it  was  full  of 
criticisms  and  caricatures  of  all  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  spent  his  life  in  producing. 
More  than  this,  he  had  the  sense  to  see  that 
if  Pugin's  ideas  were  adopted  5  per  cent, 
would  no  longer  be  a  paying  commission. 
Value  for  value,  it  was  obvious  that  a 
Gothic  building  would  require  at  least  ten 
times  as  many  drawings  as  the  regulation 
Classic  one  of  his  period,  and  when  it  further 
appeared  that  each  drawing  would  need  a  lot 
of  study  the  prospect  became  awful.  The 
formalist  foresaw,  and  foresaw  rightly,  the 
end  of  architecture  as  a  paying  profession. 
If  we  except  a  few  men  of  special  abilities 
and  special  good  luck,  no  architect  now 
makes  a  fortune  at  least  out  of  architecture. 
The  surveyor-of-all-work,  -with  his  valua- 
tions and  compensations,  his  ancient  lights, 
and  repairs,  and  dilapidations,  may  do  so, 
for  he  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  formalist 
of  50  years  ago,  as  he  shows  us  plainly 
enough  when  he  turns  his  hand  to  the 
"  common  or  street  pot-boiler."  But  archi- 
tecture, as  a  thing  to  make  a  fine  living  by, 
is  over,  as  the  father  told  his  son  it  would  be 
if  he  let  himself  be  led  away  by  Pugin  and 
his  denunciations.  The  warning  was  useless : 
the  son  became  a  convert,  and  his  zeal,  in 
some  cases,  outran  even  that  of  his  teacher. 

He  began  by  taking  up  the  later  Perpen- 
dicular. Converts  seldom  shake  off  their 
heathen  ways  at  once,  and  for  a  time  he 
mixed  it  -with  the  Classic  abominations  he 
had  renounced.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
grew  purer  in  his  aims.  He  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  being  orthodox.  It  grew  clear  to  him 
that  there  could  be  only  one  true  style — one 
proper  period,  and  that  to  find  this  style  and 
period  or  to  miss  them  would  make  just  the 
difference  to  him  between  artistic  life  and 
death.  Cue  year  he  thought  the  true  style 
was  Late  Gothic.  Another  year  he  thought 
it  was  Middle  Gothic.  Then  he  perceived  it 
must  be  Early  Gothic.  About  this  time  he 
came  upon  the  "Stones  of  Venice,"  and  it 
was  borne  in  upon  him  with  irresistible 
force  that  it  must  be  Italian  Gothic.  A  little 
later,  A'iollet  le  Due  and  Burges  convinced 
him  that  it  must  be  French  Gothic.  But 
whatever  he  believed  in  at  the  moment  he 
believed  in  without  limit.  His  style  -was 
something  which  it  was  men's  duty  to 
accept,  wholly  and  unreservedly.  It  was 
the  only  right  style  to  build  in,  and  all 
others  were  anathema.  Popular  writers  on 
architecture  encouraged  him  in  these 
charitable  views.  Ruskin  wrote  about  the 
fashions  of  art  as  if  they  were  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  his  numberless  imitators  tried 
to  speak  more  forcibly  than  he  did.  With  all 
of  them,  style  was  cried  up  as  the  main 
thing.  Not  what  an  architect  produced,  but 
what  style  he  believed  in,  was  the  point  that 
settled  whether  he  was  good  or  b  id ;  and  the 
end  of  it  all  was  that  the  power  of  designing 
and  inventing  was  almost  crushed  out  by  the 
effort  to  copy  the  true  models  with  micro- 
scopic accuracy. 

If  there  was  one  point  which  everybody 
agreed  on,  it  was  that  the  most  perfect  pro- 
ductions of  architecture  were  tho  only  proper 
ones  to  imitate.  In  an  arched  style,  for 
instance,  it  was  admittedly  an  imperfection 


to  use  any  detail  that  was  not  arched  ;  there- 
fore all  old  houses  were  imperfect.  The 
orthodox  architect  had  nothing  to  learn  from 
them.  He  must  take  details  from  churches 
and  cathedrals,  and  make  these  up  into 
houses  as  well  as  he  could.  This,  for  twenty 
years  at  least,  was  what  he  tried  hard  to  do,  and. 
for  hopeless  badness,  his  domestic  work  of 
that  date  stands  unrivalled.  The  world  has 
seen  nothing  like  it.  Everything  that  be- 
longed to  the  poetry  of  art  was  seized  to 
incorporate  in  the  vulgarest  prose.  The 
window  tracery  of  a  chancel  did  duty  as  a 
ready-made  clothes'  shop,  and  the  canopies 
of  a  tomb  were  stuck  over  the  windows  of  a 
City  office,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eastcheap. 
Then  Mr.  Ruskin  suddenly  convinced  him- 
self and  his  disciples  that  the  only  part  of 
architecture  ■which  deserved  the  name  was 
car^ving,  and  the  cathedt'als  of  the  Continent 
were  ransacked  for  cornices  to  deck  out  gin- 
palaces  and  factories. 

It  was  by  words  that  architects  had  been 
thrown  in  this  way  out  of  their  course.  It 
was  by  deed  that  they  were  brought  back, 
or  almost  brought  back,  to  Jt  again.  A  few 
men  of  high  ability,  reared  amongst  the  style 
worshippers,  had  eyes  to  see  that  good  work 
could  be  done  in  all  styles.  Tney  did  not 
argue  about  it — they  did  it.  Some  took  up 
one  unpopular  phase,  some  another,  some, 
like  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  adopted  three  or 
four  by  turns,  and  showed  how  charming 
each  could  be  made.  Seeing  is  believing. 
We  know  now,  by  experience,  what  dead 
failures  may  be  produced,  and  produced 
wholesale,  by  adhering  to  the  forms  which 
have  been  inculcated  on  us  as  high  moral 
examples.  We  know  by  observation  what 
excellence  may  be  attained  in  other  forms, 
against  which  we  have  been  warned 
in  language  of  unlimited  force.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  become  rather 
sceptical  about  preferring  one  type  of  archi- 
tecture to  another,  and  are  inclined  to  think 
that  an  architect  ought  to  be  judged  rather 
by  what  he  does  than  by  what  he  professes 
to  believe  in.  This  is  the  mood  of  the 
moment.  Like  previous  ones,  it  has  its 
dangers,  though  it  contains  an  element  of 
truth.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  force  all 
men  into  the  same  shape,  or  to  make  them 
all  admire  the  same  types.  But  individuality 
has  its  limits,  and  though  many  types  may 
be  permissible,  we  shall  find,  by  prolonged 
experiment,  that  some  wiU  lend  themselves 
to  modern  purposes  much  more  easily  than 
others.  We  may  have  |hereaf  ter  more  uni- 
formity of  style  than  we  are  inclined  to  at 
present— not  because  uniformity  has  been 
imposed  on  us  by  our  teachers  and  governors, 
but  because  we  have  adopted  in  common 
those  modes  of  construction  and  design 
which  turn  out  in  the  long  run  to  suit  our 
situation  best. 


OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

THE  winter  exhibition  of  works  of  the 
Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House  is  as 
usual,  a  fine  collection,  containing  in  the 
second  gallery  a  characteristic  display  of 
works  of  deceased  French  painters  in  lieu 
of  Dutch  pictures,  and  including  examples  of 
Watteau,  Corot,  and  ]\Iillet.  An  appropriate 
appendage  to  the  works  of  Old  Masters  in 
painting  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  plate 
illustrating  the  sculptor-goldsmiths'  art. 
Beginning  with  English  pictures,  we  have  a 
very  choice  series  of  works  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  G.  Rom- 
ney,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  G.  Morland,  and 
others.  No  fewer  than  IS  Reynoldses  and 
eight  Gainsboroughs — some  of  the  finest  being 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster — have 
been  hung  in  the  First  and  the  Third  Gallery, 
including  the  famous  picture  by  Gainsborough 
of  "The  Blue  Boy"  Master  Buttall,  from 
Grosvenor  House,  m  the  latter  gallery  (129). 
In  the  First  Gallery,  William  Etty  is  repre- 
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sentod  by  "  A'euus  and  Cupid  J  )Gscoudiiig," 
a  beautiful  example  of  graceful  drawing  and 
colour,  showing  Venus  and  L'upid  on  a  cloud 
lloating  downwards.  The  scarlet  drapery 
gives  richness  to  the  colouring.  There  is 
true  poetical  feeling  in  Sir  Joshua's 
"Children  in  the  Wood"  (.)),  two  children 
asleep  under  trees,  with  a  robin  on  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  thetn,  and  robbers  in  the 
dif-tance.  The  portraits  of  "  ilra.  ( 'holinley 
and  Child"  (7),  •' Lady  Sondes"  (9),  abeauti- 
ful  woman  in  a  large  black  rib>'on-bedeckod 
hat ;  and  the  exquisite  studios  "  Folina,"  said 
to  be  a  portrait  of  a  niece  of  Sir  .Joshua  (17), 
"Cupid  asa],inkboy"  (20).  Cupid  holding 
a  torch;  "Girl  with  a  Muif  "  ('i:;),  lent  by 
Earl  Eosobery ;  "  Boy  with  Cabbage-Nets" 
('27).  "Countess  of  Coventry"  (oO),  "The 
Student"  (."58),  are  full  of  grace  in  composi- 
tion and  charm  of  colour — the  latter  qualities 
are  especially  observed  in  the  little  girl  in  a 
red  mull  and  dress  in  a  landscape  (23).  From 
the  Marl  of  liosebery's  collection  come  two 
exceedingly  beautiful  examples  of  Turner, 
"  ^fonte  -Vveutino"  (S),  a  view  across  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  is  a  charming  study  of  mist 
and  warm  sunlight;  and  No.  12,  "  Campo 
Vaccino,"  a  view  of  the  Tiber  from  rising 
ground,  exhibited  in  ls;ii).  The  sun  and 
moonlight  divide  the  day  and  suffuse  the 
atmosphere.  Even  more  beautiful  and 
characteristic  of  this  master  of  light  and 
atmosphere  are  his  "  I'luto  and  Proser- 
pine," a  hilly  landscape  with  castle, 
the  foreground  occupied  by  the  Rape  of 
P/oscrpino  (2.S).  The  sunlit  sky  and  haze  of 
this  picture,  .md  of  another  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  (1.  J.  Chapman,  "Sun 
Rising  Through  Mist "  (37),  a  beach  scene, 
in  its  opalesque  tints  and  pearl-like  huo3,  are 
remarkable.  Conh-asting  forcibly  with  these 
is  the  interesting  dark  painting  of  "  t'onway 
Castle,"  from  Grosveuor  House  (•)3).  From 
the  (iueen's  collection,  Buckingham  Palace, 
is  a  tine  work  by  William  Mulready,  "The 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb  "  (22),  representing  two 
boys,  one  buUj'ing  the  oth«r,  under  the 
shado  of  a  largo  tree.  In  this  example  we 
see  the  influence  on  the  painter  of  his  study 
of  Dutch  masters,  admirable  in  expression, 
drawing,  and  sharpness  of  light  and  shadow 
and  finished  execution.  We  also  notice  a 
tue  subject  by E. P.Bonington,  "Seashore" 
(2,)),  admirable  in  harmony  of  colour;  and  a 
very  large  and  fine  canvas,  "Rotterdam," 
by  Sir  A.  W.  Calcott,  R.A.,  a  view  on  the 
river  full  of  shij^ping,  the  banks  lined  with 
houses,  a  busy  scene,  in  Calcott's  best 
manner.  The  calm  evening  light  of  the  sky 
reflected  on  the  river,  and  the  clear  and 
luminous  painting  of  craft  and  landing-stages 
are  characteristic  of  the  painter's  work. 

In  Gallery  III.,  Sir  A.  W.  Calcott's 
"Morning"  is  another  admirable  example 
of  this  master,  a  roadside  inn  with  a  group 
of  persons  under  a  large  tree.  The  clearness 
and  decision  of  touch,  and  the  tranquil,  but 
somewhat  monotonous  style,  and  sharpness 
of  foliage  are  to  be  noticed.  Next  to  it,  in  the 
corner,  is  Gainsborough's  "The  Girl  at  the 
Stile,"  a  noble  example  of  this  painter's 
landscapes.  A  dense  wood,  through  which  a 
narrow  roadway  winds,  with  a  waggon  and 
three  horses  admirably  painted  and  fore- 
shortened ;  on  a  bank  a  milkmaid  talks  to 
the  waggoner — the  trees  are  dark  and  solidly 
painted.  Passing  a  figure  of  a  boy  in  grey 
(imock,  with  a  kiitcn  beside  him,  by  William 
Owen,  R.A.,  and  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Lady  Holland,  by  G.  Romney,  we  come  to 
Lord  Tweedmouth's  magnificent  picture, 
•■  The  Harvest  Waggon,"  by  Gainsborough, 
one  of  a  pair  of  notable  landscapes.  The 
waggon,  drawn  by  four  horses  along  a  road 
shadowed  by  trees,  is  exquisite  in  drawing 
and  colour,  and  the  movement  and  animation 
of  the  scene.  For  depth  of  tone  and  the 
study  of  figures — one  of  which,  a  girl  getting 
up  on  the  waggon,  is  sa'd  to  be  a  por- 
trdit  of  one  of  the  painter's  daughters — this 
work  is  an  important  contribution.    Less  of 


interest  is  the  fellow  one,  "  Landscape  with 
Cattle  and  Figm-es"  (DO).  An  interesting 
incident  connected  with  the  former  is  that 
'  iainsborough  painted  the  harvest  waggon 
with  his  daughters  riding  in  it,  and  also  in 
other  versions  of  the  same  subject.  The 
picture  was  painted  for  Wiltshire,  the  Bath 
carrier.  "The  Blue  Boy"  (129),  so  well 
known  by  etchings,  was  exhibited  in  the 
famous  Gainsborough  collection  at  the 
Grosvenor,  and,  it  is  said,  was  painted  to 
refute  Reynolds's  opinion  about  masses  of 
cool  colour.  The  tunic  of  the  boy  is  a  blue 
Vandyck  dress,  exquisite  for  its  rich  colour 
and  folds.  Several  admirable  portraits,  by 
Reynolds,  are  to  be  noticed  here.  The  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  young  "  Countess  of 
lie] lament,"  in  a  lilac  dress  trimmed  with 
ermine  and  gold  braid,  is  a  slim,  but 
graceful,  figure.  His  portraits  of  "  Viscount 
Maiden  and  Lady  Ely  Capel"  (121)  and 
"l^ady  Susan  Strangcways,  liady  Sarah 
P>unbury,  and  Charles  James  Fox  "  (127), 
the  latter  from  the  collection  at  Hol- 
land House,  arc  notable  examples.  The 
ladies  in  the  last  are  young  girls  ;  the  latter 
fell  in  love  with  the  King,  but  was  after- 
wards married  to  Sir  Chas.  Bunbury,  and 
subsequently  ran  away  with  General  Napier 
and  married  him.  jiut  Reynolds's  great 
picture  hangs  in  the  centre  of  long  wall,  and 
represents  the  famous  Mrs.  Siddons  from 
the  (irosvenor  collection,  lately  shown  in 
the  "  Fair  Women"  at  the  Gratton  Gallery. 
The  actress  is  enthroned  in  the  character 
of  the  "Tragic  Muse"  in  deep  tones 
of  dark  brown.  Her  fine  classical  features 
are  sot  off  by  the  tiara  she  wears, 
and  the  long  plaits  of  hair  falling  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  knot  of  pearls 
on  her  hosom.  Behind  her,  obs'ure  and 
dark,  scarcely  visible,  are  the  fices  of 
"Crime"  and  "Remorse."  It  was  painted 
in  17S4.  Geo.  Eomnoy  is  represented  by 
two  full-length  portraits,  "Lady  Holland" 
(93)  and  "  A[rs.  Willett"  (123),  both  good 
examples.  Three  splendid  specimens  of  Con- 
stable are  hung  in  good  positions,  in  two  of 
which  Dodham  Church  appears.  No.  119 
belongs  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  is  a  lock 
scene,  one  of  those  flat  landscapes  which 
Constable  was  so  fond  of .  No.  12-1  "  Dedham 
Lock,  or  the  Tjeaping  Horse,"  also  lent  by 
the  Academy,  shows  the  river  Stour,  a  large 
barge  filled  with  persons  is  being  towed  by 
a  horse  ridden  by  a  boy,  and  the  horse  is 
leaping  over  a  rail  on  the  towing  path,  the 
tower  of  Dedham  Church  is  in  the  distance  ; 
the  third  picture  lent  by  Sir  Samuel  Montagu, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  re^jresenting  "  Stratford  Mill  on 
the  Stour,"  is  also  a  barge  scene.  The 
master's  dexterous  technique  and  high  lights 
are  consiiicuous  in  these  works.  The  Turners 
are  admii-able.  One  is  from  the  late  Sir  .Julian 
Goldsmid's  collection,  "  Blue  Lights  to  warn 
Steamboats  off  Shoal  Waters  "  ( 122)  abeautif  ul 
poem  of  colour  of  pearly  and  iridescent  hues. 
Waves  break  upon  the  shore,  and  vessels  are 
seen  in  distress  through  mists  of  vapour  and 
a  stoimy  sky.  Sir  John  Pender's  picture  of 
"Wreckers"  (128)  is  also  a  fine  seascape. 
Besides  these  we  have  a  "  Virgin  and  Child," 
by  Van  Dyck,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster (114)  a  very  fine  composition  rich  in 
colour ;  the  grand  centre  picture  at  end  of 
gallery,  representing  Faith  as  a  maiden 
seated  on  clouds  holding  the  Eucharist  and 
two  keys  before  a  group  of  adoring  faces 
(116)  is  attributed  to  Slurillo,  and  are  lent  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Henderson.  There  are  also  lent  by 
the  Queen  two  Titians — a  wooded  landscape 
(lOG),  and  portraits  of  the  painter  and 
Franceschini,  Grand  Chancellor  of  Venice. 
The  sketch  for  the  celebrated  picture  in  the 
Doge's  Palace,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  exist- 
ence, 84ft.  long  and  34ft.  high,  "  11  Para- 
dise" (l()j),  by  Tintoretto,  is  a  fine  composi- 
tion, crowded  with  figures  of  saints.  Another 
reputed  Tintoretto  is  lent  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
' '  The  Doge  in  Prayer  "(103);  and  the  example 
of  Claude,  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount" 


(101),  a  large  picture  lent  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  is  worth  notice,  also  the  same 
donor's  "  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf "  (109). 

The  h'rench  pictures  in  the  second  gallery 
comprise  a  large  moonlight  scene  by  Charles 
Fran<,ois  1  laubigny,  a  wonderful  piece  of  sky- 
painting,  masses  of  detached  clouds  illumined 
by  the  moon.  Theexamplesof  Paul  Delaroche 
from  Lady  Wallace's  collection  (47  and  49) — 
especially  "  ( 'ardinal  Richelieu  on  the  Rhine 
bringing  back  Cinq-Mars"  (47),  where  th& 
celebrated  cardinal  is  seen  in  a  barge  propped 
up  ou  pillows  surrounded  by  courtiers — are- 
interesting.  This  painter's  view  of  "St. 
Paul's  from  the  Surrey  side"  is  truthful  in 
drawing  and  colour.  The  two  very  beauti- 
ful works  of  Corot,  "  Evening  "  (03),  "  Land- 
scape "  (70),  are  delightfully  painted.  The 
serene  evening  light  in  the  first  seen  through 
trees  and  the  silhouetted  figures  dancing 
against  the  sky,  is  full  of  delightful  senti- 
ment and  delicacy  of  tone.  A  very  beauti- 
ful study  of  a  little  girl  by  Jules  Bastion 
Lopage—a  half-figure  study — is  admirable 
in  colour  and  tone.  The  Oueen  sends  a 
Gaspar  Poussia  "Landscape"  (o2),  a  dark, 
sombre  canvas,  and  the  work  by  .lean 
l'ran(,-oi3  Millet,  "Wood-Sawyers"  (04),  is 
splendid  in  its  movement  of  the  two  men 
sawing  a  log,  and  refined  in  colour.  Meis- 
sonier  is  represented  in  I^ady  Wallace's  con- 
tributions. "  Bravi  "  (72),  a  small  interior, 
two  assasins  standing  and  waiting  behind  a 
door,  and  "  L' Amateur  d'Estampes"  (7-3). 
The  noted  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  "  Madame^ 
de  I'ompadour."  by  Frani/ois  Boucher  (79), 
13  a  tine  portrait  ot  the  lady  in  a  rich  blue 
dres4.  Diilwich  College  sends  two  Watteaus. 
"  A  I'all  I  uder  a  Colonnade,"  full  of  life  and 
graceful  motion  (78),  and  "Repast  in  the 
Wood,"  a  group  ot  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Gdllery  IV.  has  several  "  Old  Masters  "  of 
various  schools,  or  reputed  as  8u<  h.  Cor- 
regio's  "  Christ  Taking  Leave  of  His  Mother" 
(131)  is  brilliant  in  colour  and  chiaroscuro. 
Other  works  ot  the  Italian  school  are  "St. 
Cecilia,"  lent  by  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Eastlake  (133) ; 
"Death  of  the  Virgin"  (144);  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche,"  by  Fillipino  I^ippi  (150);  "The 
Trinity  and  N'irgin  l^nthroned  "  (151),  a  very 
fine  example  of  the  ICarly  Florentine  school 
and  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin"  (148),  both 
lent  by  Mr.  ]{.  H.  Benson;  "Death  of  the 
Virgin,"  1,'mbrian   school   (144);  "Virgin 
and  Child  Surrounded  by  Saints"  (145), 
painted  on  gold  grounds ;   "St.  John  the 
Baptist,"  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo  (14G);  a 
circular  picture  ot  the  Virgin  enthroned,  by 
Lippo  di  Dalmasio  (149);  a  diptych  (155), 
re,.resenting  the  Crucifixion  on  one  side  and 
a  Piet  I  on  the  other ;    a  rich  Giorgione 
"  Temperance  "  ;  a  Hans  Holbein  "  Portrait 
of  Sir  Thos.  More"  (138);  "St,  Jerome'* 
(153) ;  and  other  German  and  Flemish  works. 
Some  of  these  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
'  In  the  Water-Colour  Rootn,  the  collection, 
of  Ensjlish  plate,  brought  together  under 
Mr.   Alfred    Gilbert's    direction,    is  very 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  sculptor- 
goldsmith's  art.   The  London  companies,  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  and  private  collections  have 
contributed  to  the  exhibition.    Ten  cases  of 
plate  are  on  view.    Case  A  contains  several 
very  beautiful  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
work,  a   German   15th-century  silver-gilt 
chalice,   also  three  very    elaborate  silver 
chased  and  repousse  processional  crosses, 
croziers,  a  beautiful  reliquary  of  rock  crystal 
in  copper-gilt  in  the  form  of  a  sepulchral 
monument.    The  City  Companies,  especially 
the  Carpenters,  send  example  of  cups  and 
covers  of  silver-gilt  repousse  dated  1(>28  and 
1611,  in  case  B.    The  Merchant  Taylors,  the  | 
Skinners,  the  Drapers,  Vintners,  ^Mercers,  ''. 
and  other  Companies  show  tankards,  flagons, 
cups,  saltcellars,  loving-cups.    Case  D  has  a. 
very  characteristic  collection,  including  a.  I 
IGth-century  cover,  silver-gilt  and  octagonal  ^ 
body;  also  a  silver-gilt  dish,  1545,  lent  by  | 
Christ's  College  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  i 
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Cambridge.  The  silver  flagon,  with  bow 
bandies,  dated  KiTG,  belonging  to  Fish- 
mongers' Company,  and  the  stoneware  jug. 
■with  silver  parcel-gilt  mountings,  and  the 
punchbowl  of  repouss»}  of  the  Corporation,  in 
case  K,  are  of  much  interest.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  sends  a  flagon  and  a  set  of  Com- 
munion vessels,  presented  to  Auckland  Palace 
Chapel  by  liishop  Cosin.  10(50.  and  the  Deaii 
and  Chapter  a  silver-gilt  »epousse  ciborium 
and  cover,  also  a  gift  of  Bishop  Cosin  to 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  great  iron  repoTisst' 
shield,  lent  by  the  (jueen,  called  the  "  ( 'ellini 
shield,"  standson  a  pedestal  and  is  of  Milanese 
workmanship :  it  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
by  Francis  I.  to  Henry  XIll.  at  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1.320.  Cellini  had 
probably  nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  the 
student  of  plate  and  design,  the  collection 
has  unique  value  ia  addition  to  the  great 
historic  interest  of  the  articles  themselves, 
which  have  never  been  before  publicly 
exhibited  as  a  series. 


DESIGXIXG  OF  STEEL  BETDGES, 
THEORETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 
—XXX. 

AS  the  phrases,  "  single  system  of  triangula- 
tion,"  "  asingleor  oneseripsof  triangles," 
are  constantly  employed  in  treating  of  the  web 
of  open-web  girders  and  trusses,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  accurately  define  the  meaning  of 
them.  It  is  also  equally  important  to  le  able  to 
ascertain  by  simple  inspection  whether  the  vertical 
■or  diagonal  bars  in  an  open-web  "irder  constitute 
a  single,  double,  treble,  or  multiple  systpm  of 
triangulation  or  series  of  triangles.    Let  Fig.  1 
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represent  a  small  open-web  girder,  in  which 
there  is  but  one  system  of  triangulation  formed 
by  the  diagonal  bars  A  B  V  I)  E.  This  particular 
description  of  girder  will  probably  be  familiar  to 
our  readers  as  that  of  the  old  Warren  pattern,  in 
which  the  inclined  bars  were  originally  all  of 
cast  iron,  irrespectively  of  the  fact  whether  they 
were  under  a  compressive  or  a  tensile  stress 
Under  these  conditions,  and  constructed  of  that 
material,  their  career  was  a  short  one.  Several 
accidents  occurred,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  and 
the  Warren  girder  was  abandoned  as  originally 
designed  and  built.  The  form,  however,  was, 
and  is  still,  maintained,  and  substituting  wrought 
Iron  and  steel  for  the  more  brittle  and 
less  reliable  material,  it  has  done  good  ser- 
vice alike  to  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and 
the  builder.  It  is  obvious  that  in  Fig.  1  there 
are  no  intersections  of  bars  or  crossings  in  the 
web,  so  we  may  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration 
■of  the  next  figure.  Here,  while  retaining  Fig.  2, 
the  original  series,  or  primary  series  of  triangles 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed — that  is,  the  bars 
A  B,  B  C,  CD,  DE  in  Fig.  1.  we  introduce  a 
second  series  F  G,  GH,  HK,  KL,  intersecting 
the  primary  series  at  the  centre  of  the  girder.  In 
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other  words,  the  crostings  or  points  of  intersection 
I  divide  the  bam  in  half.    If  the  angle  9,  which  is 
i  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  diagonal  bars  to 
the  flanges  of  the  girder— that  is,  to  the  hori- 
zontal, be  made  equal  to  \^'\  which  is  a  very  usujiI 
value  for  it,  then  the  diamonds  formed  by  the 
half-bars  will  be  all  pquares.    As  Ihe  value  of  the 
angle  U  becomes  smaller,  the  bats  become  longer, 
•apposing  the  dep'.h  to  remnin  ccnstmt.    ThiH  is 
not  of  BO  much  importance  when  the  birs  are 
I  exposed  only  to  a'fneile  etreaj ;  bot  it  becomes  of 


very  great  importance  when  they  are  subjected  to 
one  of  compression.  Half  of  the  diagonal  bars  of 
Ihe  web  are  always  subject  to  stresses  of  a  com- 
pressive character,  and  at  certain  times,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  they  may  all  undergo 
"  reversals  "  of  stress — an  expression  the  meaning 
of  whicli  was  fully  explained  in  our  last  article. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  of  the  girder  be 
varied,  and  the  angle  9  maintained  at  a  constant 
value,  the  length  of  the  bar  will  be  altered 
correspondingly. 

In  Fig.  1  let  EF  equal  D,  the  denth  of  the 
girder,  and  L  the  length  of  the  bar  D  E ;  then 
we  shall  always  have — 

D  =  li  X  sine  S 

or,  since  the  sine  of  any  angle  is  the  reciprocal  of 
its  cosecant,  the  equation  may  be  written — 

L  =  D  X  cosec.  9. 
The  Hmils  for  values  of  L  are  evidently 
when  0  e(iaals  zero  and  when  it  equals  90°.  In 
the  former  case  the  length  of  the  bar  becomes 
infinite — that  is,  it  becomes  merged  into  the 
horizontal  flange,  and  coincides  with  it;  in 
direction.  When  9  equals  90°,  the  diagonal  bar 
becomes  vertical,  and  its  length  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  will  be  subsequently  pointed  out 
that  in  large  and  deep  open- web  girders  vertical 
bars  have  an  especial  value,  and  it  is  very  usual 
to  employ  them  as  struts  in  all  such  structures, 
particularly  in  American  bridges.  When  tha 
angle  9  has,  as  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  the  particular 
value  of  45',  the  length  of  the  bar  may  be  ob- 
tained in  terms  of  the  depth  only.  In  the  right- 
angled  triangle  E  F  D  in  Fig.  1  we  have,  substi- 
tuting L  and  D  as  before  in  the  equation — 

from  which — 

L  =  X  ^'  =  1"41^2  X  D. 
The  respective  lengths  of  L  and  D  must  be 
measured  from  the  same  starting  point,  all  thick- 
nesses of  horizontal  plates  in  the  flanges,  both 
upper  and  lower,  being  omitted.  Too  much 
precision  need  not  be  aimed  at,  for,  unless  the 
number  of  horizontal  plates  piled  up  to  build  the 
flanges  are  very  numerous,  the  difference  in  the 
^ngth  of  the  bars  will  be  but  a  very  few  inches. 
Bloreover,  in  taking  out  quantities  of  ironwork, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  materials,  or  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  constructive  work,  full  lengths  are — or,  at 
least,  ought  to  be — allowed  for.  If  a  bar  or  plate 
of  iron  or  steel  is  cut  oif  on  the  bevel,  as  all 
diagonal  bars  of  open-web  girders  mus*".  be,  the 
length  must  be  measured  to  a  point  where  the 
prolongation  of  one  of  the  longitudinal  edges 
meets  a  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it  from  the 
other  edge.  When  the  diagonal  bars  make  an 
angle  of  4.5°  with  the  flanges  of  the  girder,  this 
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additional  length  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  bar.  This  follows  from  the  fact 
that  all  bars,  plates,  and  other  sections  of  iron  and 
steel  are  cut  square  at  the  ends  after  rolling. 

In  Fig.  3  three  systems  or  series  of  triangles 
are  introduced,  and,  comparing  it  with  Fig.  2.  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  number  of  intersections  or  crossings 
of  the  diagonal  bars  of  the  web  and  the  numbsr 
of  the  systems  of  triangulation.  Put  T  for  the 
number  of  series  of  triangles  and  N  for  the 
number  of  intersections  of  the  bars  at  the  open 
web,  then — 

T  =  (!Sr-f-  1) 

If  we  call  the  primary  series  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  in 
Fig.  3  unity,  and  commence  counting  from  it, 
the  consecutive  number  of  apices  situated  between 
it  and  the  next  apex  of  its  own  system,  we  at  once 
obtain  the  number  of  systems  of  triangulation. 
There  are  a  few  points  in  connection  with  these 
sf^parate  systems  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  the  diagonal  bars  are  all  sup- 
posed to  meet  or  nearly  meet  within  the  depth  of 
the  flanges.  Secondly,  although  the  bats  are 
generally  riveted,  or  sometimes  bolted  to  each 
other  at  their  crossings,  they  are  not  assumed  to 
transfer  any  of  the  Lad  each  has  to  carry  to  any 


other  system  but  their  own.  For  example,  'in 
Fig.  2,  a  weight  at  the  apex  H  would  not — or,  at 
any  rate,  is  assumed  not  to — affect  any  other  bars 
but  those  belonging  to  its  own  svstem — that  is, 
the  bars  F  G,  G  H,  H  K,  and  K  L.  Whether 
this  assumption  be  strictly  accurate  or  not,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  it ;  for,  if  any 
portion  of  the  stresses  upon  the  bar  of  any  one 
particular  system  of  triangles  was  supposed  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  bars  of  the  other  systems,  the 
process  of  calculation  would  become  so  com- 
plicated as  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  especially 
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where  the  number  of  separate  systems  was 
large.  While  the  actual  number  of  the 
systems  of  triangulation  than  can  be  intro- 
duced in  the  web  of  any  girder  or  truss  is 
unquestionably  very  large,  there  is  nevertheless  a 
limit  to  it.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  number  of 
separate  series  of  triangles  becomes  increased,  the 
smaller  becomes  the  size  of  the  open  diamonds  or 
spaces  between  the  bars,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
continue  increasing  the  former,  aud  diminishing 
correspondingly  the  size  o£  the  latter,  until  the 
open  spaces  disappear  altogether.  The  diagonal 
bars  will  then  be  in  contact,  and  the  girder 
virtually  converted  into  one  belonging  to  the 
solid- sided  or  plate  type.  The  girder  with  the 
maximum  number  of  separate  systems  of  triangles 
which  has  come  under  our  observation  is  repre- 
sented in  the  skeleton  elevation  in  Fig.  4.  It  has 
10  series  of  triangles,  and  was  erected  by  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  to 
carry  their  line  over  Prescott-street.  The  girder 
has  a  span  of  118ft.,  a  depth  of  17ft.,  and  vertical 
bars  spaced  6  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
These  bars  are  not  shown  ia  the  elevation  in 
Fig.  4  to  avoid  confusing  the  diagram,  as  the 
width  of  the  diamonds  measures  only  2ft.  This 
example  belongs  to  the  lattice  or  trellis  type  of 
girder,  originally  constructed  of  timber  in  a  few 
American  bridges,  under  the  designation  of 
Towne's  trellis  bridges.  One  of  these  wooden 
structures,  consisting  of  13  spans,  was  built  over 
a  river  on  the  Susquehanna  Rtilway,  and  ful- 
filled its  duty  remarkably  well  for  several  years. 

Although  the  lattice  or  trellis  girder  is  not  to 
be  recommended  for  large  spans,  and  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  superseded  by  others  of  a  far 
more  open-web  description,  yet  the  example  in 
Fig.  4  is  both  interesting  and  instructing.  Com- 
paring it  with  its  prototype  in  Fig.  1,  it  will  bi 
seen,  while  retaining  the  general  principles 
belonging  to  that  particular  type  of  girder,  how 
wide  was  the  scope  allowed  to  the  designer  for 
modification  in  the  actual  building  up  of  the 
design.  The  open-web  girder  as  constructed  at 
present  has  rarely  more  than  two,  or  at  the  most 
three,  systems  of  triangles.  \'^,  will  be  observed 
from  an  inspection  of  Figs.  2  and  3  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  tha  series  of  triangles,  the 
greater  are  the  number  of  apices  or  points  of  con- 
nection between  the  open-web  and  the  upper  and 
lower  flanges.  Consequently,  the  more  uniformly 
are  the  individual  loads,  supposed  to  be  concen- 
trated at  either  the  upper  or  lower  apices,  or 
sometimes  on  both,  distributed  over  the  flanges. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  it  is  clear,  so 
far  as  this  sole  condition  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, that  the  old  Warren  girder,  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
erred  as  much  with  respect  to  the  number  of  bars 
in  the  web,  in  the  matter  of  deficiency,  as  the 
trellis  girder  shown  in  Fig.  4  does  on  the  side  of 
redundancy.  The  true  aureum  inetHii/n  may  be 
thus  fairly  assumed  by  the  adoption  of  an  open 
web  resembling  the  examples  shown  in  Figs.  2 
and  3.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  it  is 
optional,  under  certain  conditions,  for  tue 
engineer  to  determine  whether  the  diagonal  bars 
in  the  web  of  a  girder  are  to  act  as  ties  or  struts. 
The  position  of  the  load  to  a  great  extent  deter- 
mines this  point,  although  it  leaves  a  limited  dis- 
cretion. In  Fig.  5,  having  regard  only  to  the 
primary  series  of  trianglps  represented  by  the 
diagonal  bars  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  let  the  load  be 
placed  on  the  upper  flange,  and  let  it  be  put  equal 
to  W.  Its  distribution  will  be  as  follows  : — At  the 
apex  C  we  shall  have,  calling  L  the  share  of  the 
total  load  W  supported  at  that  point,  and  Li  tha 
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share  carried  by  the  abutments  or  points  d'appiti 
at  F  and  G — 


1<  =  —  and  Li  =  —  , 
2  4  • 

and  always — 

The  share  of  the  total  load  W  carried  by  each 
abutment  exercises  no  stress  upon  either  the 
upper  or  lower  flange,  or  upon  any  of  the  diagonal 
bars  of  the  web.  In  other  words,  L,  must  in  each 
case  be  supported  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
terminal  vertical  pillars  A  F,  E  G,  which  finally 

transmit  the  load  -    to  the  abutments.  We  have, 

4 

therefore,  only  to  consider  the  action  of  the  load 
W  . 

—  situated  at  the  apex  C.    From  what  has  been 

already  stated,  this  will  be  transferred  in  equal 
portions  to  the  abutments  1'  and  L,  causing 
stresses  of  compression  on  the  bars  C  B.  C  D. 
stresses  of  tension  on  the  bars  B  A,  D  E,  and 
again  stressps  of  compression  on  the  vertical  bars 
A  I''  and  E  L.  With  the  load  on  the  upper  flange 
under  the  conditions  assumed,  which  are  those  of 
numerous  bridge  girders  in  actual  use,  there  is 
no  other  possible  arrangement  of  the  character  or 
amount  of  the  resulting  stresses. 

Instead  of  the  load  being  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  upper  flange,  let  it  be  supposed  to  be 
similarly  distributed  over  the  lower  flange  or 
I' boom, "as  it  is  frequently  termed.  Employ- 
ing the  same  notation  as  before,  the  individual 
location  of  each  separate  portion  or  share  of  the 
total  load  W  will  be  very  different.  Putting  L 
equal  to  the  portion  of  the  total  load  supported 
at  the  points  B  and  I)  and  L,,  as  before,  equal  to 
the  share  carried  by  each  abutment,  the  arrange- 
ment is  the  following  : — 


L  = 


W 

"a" 


L,  = 


w 


But  as,  independently  of  the  particular  manner 
in  which  the  portions  of  the  total  load  may  be 
separately  located,  the  sum  of  them  must  be  equal 
to  the  total  load,  we  have,  therefore  — 


3  6 


W. 


Under  this  different  position  of  the  load  (he 
character,  as  well  ns  the  amount  of  the  resulting 
stresses  upon  the  diagonal  bars,  will  vary  cor- 
respondingly. The  portion  of  the  total  load  W, 
placed  at  B,  will  bring  tensile  stresses  upon  the 
diagonal  bars  AB  and  BC,  a  compressive  stress 
upon  the  bar  C  D,  a  tensile  stress  upon  the  bar 


D  E,  and  compressive  stresses  upon  the  vertical 
bars  A  F  and  E  G.  It  is  necessary  also  to  trace 
the  action  of  that  part  of  the  total  load  situated  at 
the  point  D,  not  only  to  indicate  how  the  total 
stresses  upon  each  bar  are  arrived  at,  but  for 
another  reason  which  will  be  subsequently  ex- 
plained. The  portion  of  the  total  weight  at  the 
point  D  will  place  the  bars  D  C  and  D  E  in 
tension,  the  bar  B  C  in  compression,  the  bar 
AB  intension,  and  the  vertical  bars  AF  and 
EG  in  compression.  It  is  evident  that  the  total 
stresses  upon  the  bars  A  B  and  D  E  will  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  stresses  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected from  both  portions  of  the  total  weight 
placed  at  the  points  B  and  I).  The  important 
point  to  be  kept  in  view  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular distribution  of  the  load  is,  that  the  two 
central  bars  B  C  and  C  D  are  completely  free 
from  stress  of  either  character — tension  or  com- 
prtssion.  This  statement  requires  some  explana- 
tion, as  it  frequently  embarrasses  those  studying 
the  subject  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  since  the  portions  of  the  total  weight  at  the 
points  B  and  I)  are  situated  at  equal  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  girder,  the  stresses  trans- 
mitted by  the  central  bars  B  C  and  C  D  to  each 
abutment  respectively  are  equal,  and  consequently 
the  stresses  induced  upon  the  bars  B  C  and  C  D 
themselves  are  equal,  but  they  are  of  opposite 
tharaettr.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  share  of 
the  total  weight  at  B  brings  a  tensile  stress  upon 


the  bar  B  C  and  an  equal  compressive  stress  upon 
the  bar  C  D,  and  the  portion  of  the  weight  at  D 
brings  a  tensile  stress  upon  C  D  and  an  equal 
compressive  stress  upon  the  bar  B  C.  These  four 
stresses,  for  the  reason  already  given,  are  all 
equal  to  one  another  :  but  two  of  them  are  stresses 
of  one  character  and  two  of  another.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  the  designing  of  girders,  that  no  member 
can  undergo  stresses  of  both  tension  and  com- 
pression at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  we  put  the 
sign  plus  to  represent  a  stress  of  compression 
and  the  sign  minus  for  one  of  tension,  S  for  the 
stresses  upon  the  central  bars  B  C  and  C  D,  and 
S,  for  the  total  or  resulting  stress  upon  either  of 
them,  we  have  the  equation — 

S,  =  (3  -  S)  =  0. 
The  effect  of  introducing  vertical  bars  or 
"uprights"   and  additional  diagonal  bars,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  5,  will  be  fully 
investigated  in  our  next  article. 


LONDON  CITY  CHURCHES.* 

i  VOLUME  of  convenient  size,  written  with 
1  m  knowledge  and  care,  and  well  illustrated, 
descriptive  of  our  ancient  City  churches,  has  been 
long  wanted.  There  is  ample  material  for  such 
a  work.  3Ir.  A.  E.  Daniell's  little  volume  under 
tae  above  title,  which  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
photo-process  and  other  vignette  blocks,  supplies 
in  some  degree  this  want.  Tee  author  has 
brought  together,  in  a  small  compass  of  357  pages, 
a  readable  account  of  each  of  those  sacred  edifices 
The  materials  at  command  have  been  handled 
with  discretion,  and  in  a  popular  style.  For  the 
ecclesiologist  and  architectural  reader,  a  little 
more  accuracy  and  detail  might  have  been 
wished,  and  in  some  cases  the  interior  views  have 
not  been  taken  from  the  best  point  of  sight : 
notwithstanding  which,  we  must  be  thankful 
that  an  author  has  been  found  who  has 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  spirit, 

•  London  City  Churches.  By  A.  E.  Danikll,  With 
numerous  illustrations  by  Leonard  Mabti.n".  West- 
minster :  Archibald  Constable  and  Co. 


and  with  an  evident  zeal  and  love.  In  the  intro- 
duction, ilr.  Dmiell  refers  to  the  absence  of  a 
chancel  arch  in  these  City  churches — a  fact  which, 
he  says,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  Wren  built  his 
churches  without  chancels.  Of  course,  such  an 
idea  is  quite  wrong.  Wren,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  these  buildings,  found  that  it 
was  wiser  to  dispense  with  the  arch,  and  to  mark 
the  separation  of  nave  and  chancel  by  a  screen, 
a"",  the  author  observes,  was  followed  in  AIL 
Hallows,  Thames-street  ;  St.  Peter's,  Comhill ; 
St.  Olave's,  Hart-street,  and  other  churches. 
Beyond  this,  Wren  worked  independently  of  all 
Medi;oyal  restraint  ;  his  plans  were  based  on 
Italian  models.  We  are  told  that  no  fewer  than 
SG  parish  churches  were  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
the  Fire  of  1G66,  and  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
build all  these.  Thirty- five  of  them  were  not 
rebuilt :  Wren,  however,  rebuilt  49  of  those  that 
had  been  destroyed.  In  the  useful  list  of 
churches  given,  we  find  that  the  following  are 
anterior  to  the  Fire  : — All  Hallows  Bark- 
ing ;  St.  Andrew  Undershaft  ;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Great  ;  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate- 
street :  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate;  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate ;  St.  Catherine  Cree,  St.  Olave, 
Hart- street.  Of  Wren's  churches  that  have 
b«en  destroyed  the  following  are  given  : — All 
Hallows.  Bread- street ;  All  Hallows  the  Great, 
Upper  Thames-street :  St.  Antholin,  Watling- 
street:  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange;  St. 
Benet  Fink,  St.  Benet  Gracechurch,  St.  Christo- 
pher-le- Stocks,  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Old  Fish- street;  St.  Mary  Somerset, 
St.  Matthew,  Friday -street;  St.  Michael,  Crooked- 
lane  ;  St.  Michael,  (iueenhithe;  St.  Mildred, 
Poultry:  and  Sc.  <.)laye,  Jewry;  in  all  15.  Jlr. 
Daniell's  book  begins  with  churches  anterior  to 
the  Fire,  and  which  are  described  in  the  order 
we  give  above.  All  Hallows  Barking,  so  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  the  ancient  City  churches, 
at  the  junction  of  Tower-street  and  Seething- 
lane,  and  near  Mark-lane  Station,  belonged  to  the 
Convent  of  Barking,  in  Essex,  a  religious  estab- 
lishment of  great  antiquity,  founded  in  the  "th 
century,  it  is  believed.  Many  English  sovereigns 
bestowed  special  marks  of  favour  on  the  church. 
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SOUTH  TRANSEPT,   ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT. 


It  has  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles,  and  the 
author  alludes  to  the  recent  restoration  of 
the  north  aisle  and  porch,  with  chamber 
above,  open-timber  roof  of  north  aisle.  In- 
teriorly the  style  is  of  Perpendicular  or  15th- 
century  character.  A  good  photo,  interior  view  by 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  is  given.  The 
west  end  has  Xorman  pillars.  "William  Penn, 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  baptised  at  All 
Hallows  in  1644,  amongst  other  interesting  facts 
recorded.  Two  altar -tombs  of  the  loth  century, 
and  many  monuments  and  brasses,  are  to  be  seen 
in  this  very  interesting  old  church.  St.  Andrew 
L'ndershaft,  Leadenhall- street,  so  named  from  a 
custom  of  erecting  a  maypole  or  shift  taller  than 
the  steeple  in  front  of  the  south  door,  is  of  Late 
Perpendicular  style,  with  tower  rebuilt  in  1830. 
It  has  been  several  times  restored,  but  the  carved 
oak  pulpit  and  some  pews  remain.  The  church 
is  interesting  by  reason  of  its  containing  a  terra- 
cotta monument  to  the  great  antiquary,  John 
Stow,  at  the  eastern  end  of  north  wall.  The 
illustrious  archieologist  is  shown  seated  at  a 
table,  with  a  book  before  him,  holding  a  pen. 
The  Latin  inscription  is  given,  also  an  account 
of  the  merciless  and  ungrateful  trealmeat  he 
received  when  age  and  infirmity  had  overtaken 
him,  and  he  petitioned  James  I.  for  a  license  to 
collect  alms  for  himself,  which  was  granted ; 
but  very  little  response  was  given  to  his  appeals 
— another  example  'of  unrewarded  genius  and 
labour.  Stow's  "Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster"  and  his  "Chronicles  of 
England  "  have  long  been  valued  by  students. 

The  noble  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
^^'e8t  Smithfield,  the  oldest  parochial  church,  is 
concisely  dealt  with,  and  we  are  permitted  by  the 
publishers  to  reproduce  the  ink  drawing  of  south 
transept,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Martin,  from  a  water- 
colour  painting,  by  Mr.  Harding  Smith,  R.B.A. 
It  is  needless  to  say  the  fine  Norman  and  Transi- 
tional work  of  liahere,  the  founder  and  first  prior, 
still  remains  the  most  characteristic  part  of  this 
noble  church  of  the  I'riory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at 
least  the  choir  and  transept.  The  Early  English 
nave  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution 
of  monasteries,  and  gave  place  to  one  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  The  compiler  describes  the  late 
work  of  restoration  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  who  rf  stored  the  new  apse 
to  its  original  design,  and  designed  the  flat  oak 
';eiling  of  tower  and  the  restored  south  transept. 
The  restored  church  was  rededicated  in  1S93, 
after  a  lengthened  period  of  restoration  began  in 
18C4.  The  chief  monuments  are  described, 
beginning  with  that  of  the  great  founder, 
It^here,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  recumbent 
effigy  under  a  rich  groined  canopy,  in  the  north 
side  near  the  altar.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  one 
of  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  has  a  monument  in  the 
iouth  aisle.    It  is  said  the  font  is  the  very  one  in 


which  Hogaith,  the  painter,  and  his  sisters  were 
baptised. 

The  interesting  Perpendicular  church  of  St. 
Ciiles,  Cripplegate,  is  illustrated  by  an  interior 
photo,  block  ;  a  photographic  interior  of  the  fine 
Church  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  its  lestorations  and  monu- 
ments is  a^so  given.  The  church  has  the  peculiar 
plan  of  a  double  nave,  the  north  called  the  nun's 
nave,  and  the  other  the  parochial  nave,  also  a 
south  transept  with  two  eastern  chapels.  A  brief 
account,  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  interior,  is 
given  of  the  noted  Church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree, 
Leadenhall- street,  said  to  be  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Its  arcade  of  circular  arches  panelled  in 
the  soffits,  resting  on  Corinthian  capitals,  and  its 
flat  grooved  ceiling  are  incompatible  features ; 
but  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  con- 
secration by  Liud,  whose  elaborate  ritual  obser- 
vances drew  down  upon  him  "the  sarcasm  of 
Prynne."  St.  Olave,  Hart-street,  is  a  beautiful 
cburch  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  restored  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  We  give  an  illustration  by 
Leonard  Martin,  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  designed 
by  Hawksmoor — square  in  plan,  with  twelve 
Corinthian  columns  in  groups  of  three  at  the 
angles,  one  of  which  groups  our  view  shows  with 
the  prolongation  of  the  entablature— a  handsome 
arrangement.  Every  visitor  to  Lombard-street 
knows  its  exterior,  with  bracketed  clock.  It  has 
a  fine  altar-piece  and  pulpit  o£  oak,  besides  a 
finely-cased  organ.  Space  precludes  notice  of 
the  other  churches  described,  many  of  them 
of  much  historic  and  antiquarian  interest,  ilr. 
Daniell's  book  is  a  concisely-written  handbook  of 
their  features  and  memorials. 


THE  SCULPTURES  IN  THE  L.ADY- 
CHAPEL,  ELY.* 

LORD  ALWYNE  COMPION,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
has  been  solely  responsible  for  the  general 
idea  of  the  admirable  folio  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  sculptures  in  this  remarkable  build- 
ing illustrating  the  Scriptural  and  legendary  history 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Tnese  photographs  are  accom- 
panied by  an  entertaining  and  learned  paper,  with 
descriptions  and  identifications,  by  Dr.  Montague 
Rhodes  James,  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cimbridge,  whose  account  of  these 
carvings  was  originally  read  before  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting  of  the  Arch:tv:)logical  Institute  in 
1892.  The  endeavour  of  the  author  is  restricted 
to  an  attempt  to  throw  some  fresh  light  upon  the 
iconography  of  the  building,  and  more  particularly 
upon  the  figured  representations  which  occur  in 


•The  Sculptures  in  the  Lady-Chapel  at  Ely.  By 
Mo.STAGUE  liiiODES  James,  Litt. D  ,  Fellow  and  Dean  of 
King'8  College,  Cambridge.  London :  D.  Xutt,  '270, 
Strand,  W.C.   Price  15j. 


the  wonderfully  rich  and  beautiful  arcade  which 
elaborates  its  walls  on  all  sides.  Each  compart- 
ment consists  of  a  niche  and  two  spandrels,  and 
in  each  spandrel  is  a  group  of  figures  illustrating 
incidents  more  or  less  associated  with  the  life  and 
miracles  of  the  Virgin,  which  filled  some  of  the 
earliest  -\pocryphal  Gospels,  such  as  the  "  Book 
of  James,"  written  in  Greek,  probably  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  and  in  this  work  the 
Virgin's  parents'  names,  Joachim  and  Anne,  were 
first  given.  Dr.  James  has  several  exceedingly 
pertinent  and  learned  remarks  in  his  essay  on 
these  pious  tales  and  stories  of  deliverances 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ.  He  is,  however,  unable  to  determine 
which  collection  of  miracles  the  sculptor  of 
the  Ely  Lady  -  Chapel  carvings  used  as  his 
authority ;  but  Dr.  James  has  come  upon 
one  collection  which  seems  to  have  particular 
affinities  with  Eastern  England.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  MS.  (Royal  5  A  VIII. 
Cat.  of  Romances,  British  Museum  II.,  650), 
which  belonged  to  Bury  Abbey,  and  contains  a 
miracle  which  happened  in  the  diocese  of  Ely, 
and  perhaps  four  miracles  which  occur  in  these 
sculptures.  Each  example  illustrated  is  described 
in  the  order  in  which  the  panels  proceed  round 
the  chapel,  and  the  more  notable  may  be  here 
briefly  referred  to.  Thus,  in  No.  3,  S.  side. 
Archbishop  Syagrius,  of  Toledo,  is  doing  penance 
for  wearing  a  chasuble  given  by  the  Virgin  to  his 
predecessor,  St.  Hildephonsus.  Nos.  4,  5,  and 
G,  illustrate  the  history  of  Theophilus,  who, 
through  the  influence  of  a  Jewish  wizard,  sold 
his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  he  is  shown  here 
in  various  predicaments.  No.  7  shows  an  un- 
mentionable incident ;  but  the  mutilated  state  of 
the  figures  renders  the  unedif  y  ing  story  innocuous. 
No.  8  shows  St.  Hippolytus,  assisted  by  the 
Virgin,  giving  a  man  alHicted  with  the  ma!  dcs- 
ardiitts  a  new  les.  No.  9,  St.  Mary  and  the 
usurer's  vision.  No.  10,  the  rejected  offering  of 
Joachim.  No.  11  shows  Judith  taunting  her 
mistress,  St.  Anne,  with  barrenness.  The  head- 
less condition  of  the  maid,  however,  now  mini- 
mises the  sting  of  her  taunt.  No.  12,  Joachim  and 
Anne  at  the  temple  gate.  No.  13,  the  birth  of 
the  Virgin.  No.  14,  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  the  series,  representing  the  Virgin  brought  up 
in  the  temple.  No.  15,  the  marriage  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  Annunciation  and  Visitation 
come  next.  No.  17,  the  administration  of  the 
water  of  jealousy  to  Mary  and  Joseph.  No.  18,  the 
journey  into  Bethlehem.  No.  19,  the  Nativity.  In 
the  lower  stall  the  Magi  on  theirjourneyareshown. 
At  the  west  end,  in  No.  1,  Herod  is  giving  orders 
for  the  massacre,  and  in  the  next  two  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  the  children  is  possibly  intended 
to  be  represented.  The  nest  four  groups  are  not 
clearly  c^tifined,  and  others  of  secondary  importance 
follow.    <  )a  the  north  side,  the  Virgin's  c-.ffin, 
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borne  by  four  Apostles,  occurs,  very  much  broken, 
however.  No.  4  represents  the  Assumption — 
angels  supporting  the  Virgin  in  a  maiidorla. 
The  crowned  Virgin  figures  in  several  pictures, 
hut  all  the  faces  were  chopped  away  by  th« 
Puritans ;  remains  e.xist,  however,  in  places  of 
the  original  colour  decoration,  la  No.  13  is 
Pope  Cicaarius  or  L^o,  who  was  tempted  by 
Satan  in  the  guise  of  a  woman  when  he  was 
saying  Maes  :  by  way  of  penance  he  cut  oS  his 
hand,  and  it  was  accordin(»ly  restored  by  the 
^'irgin.  Another  represents  the  Virgin  rescuing  a 
Jewish  boy  from  an  oven  into  which  his  father  had 
cast  him  for  receiving  the  Eucharist  at  Bourges. 
The  more  the  details  of  l^Iediiuval  and  early  sacred 
art  are  studied,  the  more  frequently,  of  course,  is 
the  full  intent  of  the  artist  realist  d;  but,  neverthe- 
less, without  the  aid  of  authorities,  either  monu- 
mental or  written,  the  study  is  almost  a  hopeless 
one.  Dr.  James  mentions  several  such  authorities, 
and  in  an  appendix  he  gives  a  short  conspectus 
of  three  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Virgin's 
miracles,  the  one  being,  as  before  described,  at 
Ely.the  others  are  two  fresco  series  existing  at  Eton 
andat  Winchester  Lidy  Chapel.  Several  additional 
plates  enhance  the  volume,  which  is  capitally 
produced,  doing  credit  to  the  author,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  editor,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  but 
most  of  all  in  this  respect  to  Mr.  Uavid  Nutt, 
the  well-known  publisher  in  the  Strand.  As  a 
practical  work  to  the  architect  and  sculptor  the 
book  needs  no  recommendation,  and  as  a  volume 
for  the  drawing-room  table  to  the  lover  ofar 
for  its  own  sake  none  better  ould  well  be  named 


(iUAl'HICAL  DErEKMIXATION  OF  THE 
STRESSE?;  IN  THE  MliMBERS  OI'  A 
COLLAR-BEAM  RO( )F-TRUSS.— II. 

I") E FORE  proceeding  to  the  cases  of  this 
)  problem  where  the  given  f  jrces  are  not 
applied  symmetrically,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider separatelj'  tht  problem  of  determining  the 
two  supporting  resistances,  R^  ,  Rj  ,  called  into 


corresponding  end  of  the  structure  as  unfixed,  and 
resting  on  rollers. 

What  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  all  cases  is 
that  the  two  resistances  R„  11,,  must  equilibrate 
the  whole  of  the  given  external  forces.  But  for 
the  given  forces  we  may  substitute  their  resultant, 
li  and  then  we  have  to  find  Rv  It,  ,  so  that,  act- 
at  A  E  respectively,  they  may  balance  the  resultant 
R.  In  other  words,  the  whole  structure  will  be 
in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  three  forces 
R,  Rv.  R,.. 

Now  it  is  known  that,  for  anything  to  be  in 
equilibrium  under  the  action  of  three  forces,  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  three  forces  must  either  meet 
at  a  point  or  be  all  parallel. 

Suppose  II  f,  Fig.  3.\,  to  represent  the  resultant 
of  any  given  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  struc- 
ture which  is  supported  at  the  points  AE,  and 
let  V  \V,  Fig.  3,  be  the  line  of  action  of  that 
resultant.  Let  A  A  be  given  as  the  line  of  action 
of  ono  of  the  required  resistances.  In  order  to 
completely  determine  the  two  resistances  from 
those  data,  we  have  two  obvious  courses  open 
to  us. 

(1)  Draw  (Fig.  3)  a  line  E  E  through  E  to  pass 
through  the  point  in  which  A  A,  V  W  will  meet. 
Then  E  R  is  the  line  of  action  of  the  other  resist- 
ance, since  the  lines  of  action  of  the  three  forces 
must  meet  at  a  point.  Therefore,  Fig.  3.\,  fh 
being  drawn  parallel  to  E  E,  and  //  «  to  A  A,  will 
determine  the  two  resistances,  for  these  represent 
the  forces  which,  acting  along  E  E  and  .\  A 
respectively,  balance  the  force  n /  acting  along 
V  W.  If  A  A,  Fig.  4,  be  given  parallel  to  V  W, 
then  the  two  resistances  will  be  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  V  W.  The  method  just  given  fails 
in  this  case ;  but  the  resistances  may  be  found 
from  the  fact  that  they  must  bo  parallel  forces 
acting  at  A  and  E,  whose  resultant  acts  along 
W  V,  and  is  equal  to  /  a.  This  tells  us  that  V  is 
the  "centre"  of  these  parallel  forces,  which  must 
therefore  he  inversely  proportional  to  the  distances 
A  \,  V  E.  The  construction  for  this  case  is 
shown  in  Figs.  4-4  a,  where  n  E'  is  drawn  at  any 
angle  to  a f,  and  on  it  are  set  off  the  lengths  a  \", 


action  in  the  case  of  a  structure  which  is  sup- 
ported at  the  two  points,  A  E,  and  which  is  acted 
upon  by  a  given  system  of  external  forces.  It 
should  be  observed  in  any  such  case  that  the 
resistances  are  really  indeterminate.  Something 
must,  in  general,  be  ct'-nnncil  concerning  them, 
as,  for  instance,  that  they  are  parallel,  or  that 
one  of  them  is  verlitul.  If  we  wish  to  find  the 
least  resistances  which  can  possibly  support  the 
structure,  the  resistances  mu^t  be  take  i  as  being 
parallel,  for  thus  we  shall  have  ih^ir  sum  a 
minimum.  Assuming  th  it  one  of  the  supporting 
resistances  is  vertical  is  ( quivalen":  to  taking  the 


V  E',  equal  to  E  V.  V  A  respectively,  and  V  I  is 
drawn  parallel  to  E'./'-  Hence  //(  represents  the 
resistance  at  E,  and  h  a  that  at  A. 

(2)  Instead  of  the  construction  given  in  (1)  we 
may  make  use  of  a  funicular  polygon.*  Thus, 
Fig.  5a,  take  any  pole,  O,  and  draw  Oa,  Of  ; 
then,  starting  from  E,  Fig.  5  (a  point  in  the 
iiiilciioicn  line  of  action),  draw  E\V  parallel  to  0 /, 
to  meetVWatW,  and  WX  parallel  to  Oato 


•Gray  and  LiWRon's  "Graphical  Stitics"  explains 
very  clearly  and  fully  the  uses  of  the  funicular  polygon. 
Published  by  W.  Collins,  Sons,  and  Co.   3s.  6d. 


meet  A  A  at  X.  .loin  .\  K,  and  draw  in  Fig.  5.i 
Oh  parallel  to  E  X,  to  meet  ah  parallel  to  A  A. 
Join/;n.  Then  //;  represents  the  resistance  at 
E,  and  hii  that  at  A.  The  line  EE,  drawn 
through  E  parallel  to  fh,  is  evidently  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resistance  at  E.  If  AA  be  given 
parallel  to  VW,  the  construction  just  given  will 
determine  the  resistances.  In  such  a  case  h  will 
fall  on  f(i.  The  reader  can  easily  supply  the 
figures  for  this  case.  J.  C.  1'.\lme)i. 


CONCERT  HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.— VIII. 

By  EiiNEST  A.  E.  Wooduow,  A. R. I.E. A. 

MANY  buildings  of  this  class,  as  I  have 
said,  although  public  buildings,  follow 
the  lines  of  clubhouses  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, more  especially  where  a  casino  ia 
situated  at  some  pleasure  resort  or  watering-place. 
This  particular  kind  of  casino,  besides  containing 
a  large  ball-room,  has  generally  a  suite  of  reading 
and  refreshment  rooms,  and  the  great  art  in  the 
planning  seems  to  be  to  adapt  the  building  for  the 
purposes  of  a  large  or  small  numbers  of  visitors, 
with  the  possibility  of  using  it  for  all  manner  of 
entertainments.  Such  buildings  exist,  to  some 
extoat  on  similar  lines,  at  our  own  fashionable 
watering-places,  as  at  the  Spa,  Scarborough,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  the  Pavilion,  at  Whitby.  The 
casino  of  the  watering-places  of  the  Continent  com  - 
bine  the  advantages  of  a  social  club,  a  common 
dining-room,  a  restaurant,  library,  reading-room, 


Fir,.  1.— A,  reception-room  :  B,  refreshment -room  ; 
O,  billiard -room  ;  D,  buffet;  E,  reading-room; 
F,  gentlemen's  lavatories  ;  T,  terrace. 

and  a  hall  suitably  constructed  for  a  concert-hall 
and  a  theatre.  In  wetweather  the  hall  becomes  the 
morning  promenade  or  the  children's  play-room, 
and  a  small  entrance-fee  makes  it  a  paying 
concern. 

There  seems  to  be  a  regular  system  in  laying- 
out   a  Continental  watering-place  on  German 


Fig.  2.— G.  dancing  hall ;  H,  supper-room  ;  I,  ladiea* 
saloon  :  K,  drawing-room  ;  L,  ladies'  cloakroom  ; 
M,  buffet. 


lines,  with  an  esplanade  on  the  sea  front,  an 
hotel  quarter,  hotj  baths,  bazaars,  music- pavilions, 
cafes,  &c. 

In  the  magnificent  dancing  establishment  of 
Saarbriick,  we  find  (Fig.  1)  on  the  ground-floor 
plan  that  the  approach  is  made  to  the  entrance 
by  two  flights  of  broad  steps,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  wide  terrace.  The  entrance-lobby  has 
three  doorways,  and  an  inner  lobby  leads  to  the 
hall,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  grand  staTcase 
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(see  Section,  Fig.  3).  The  arrangement  of  the 
double  set  of  doors  through  whicti  the  visitor 
must  pass  to  reach  the  inner  hall,  insures  the 
exclusion  of  cold  draughts  of  air,  when  the  guests 
arrive  or  depart.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
entrance  are  two  reception-rooms,  A  A,  while  on 
the  left  of  the  hall  a  billiard-room,  C,  is  placed, 
with  a  refreshment-room,  B,  opening  out  of  it  at 
one  end,  and  a  buffet,  D,  at  the  other.  In  the 
comer  of  the  buffet  is  the  service  staircase  to  the 
kitchens  below.  A  reading-room  of  ample 
dimensions  completes  the  ground  floor. 

On  the  first  floor  (Fig.  2),  the  centre  of  the 
buildmg  18  occupied   by  the  dancing-haU 
•which  will  be  seen  by  the  section  to  be  carried  up 
higher  than  the  surrounding  rooms,  and  to  have 
a  musician's  gallery  over  the  entrance  door.  The 


Fia.  4.— A,  drawing-room ;  B,  dancing-room : 
C,  buffet ;  D,  cloakroom  ;  E,  small  drawing-room  ; 
r,  lavatories  ;  X,  garden. 

dancing-hall  is  arranged  so  that  at  one  end  there 
is  an  open  balcony  over  the  entrance  vestibule 
below,  which  on  warm  evenings,  is  found  to  be 
a  most  pleasant  addition  to  the  room. 


To  reach  the  dancing-hall,  one  ascends  the 
grand  staircase  from  the  inner  entrance  vestibule  ; 
from  the  top  landing  of  this  staircase  is  entered 
the  ladies'  saloon  J,  with  the  ladies'  cloak-room 


Fio.  5. — G,  private  boxes ;  H,  upper  part  of 
dancing-room;  I,  cloakroom  ;  K,  minstrel  gallery. 

(L)  close  at  hand,  yet  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
traflBc.  This  cloakroom  is  provided  with  two 
w.c.'s,  and  its  position  is  admirably  thought  out, 
being  close  to  the  hall,  and  yet  not  in  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  gentlemen's  retiring-rooms, 
w.c,  urinals,  &c.,  are  on  the  ground- floor, 
immediately  below  the  ladies'  "toilette."  The 
ladies'  saloon  is  connected  by  a  doorway  with  the 
dancing-hall.  On  the  left  of  the  landing  of 
the  grand  staircase,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
ladies'  saloon,  is  the  drawing-room,  for  the  use 
of  those  who  wieh  to  rest  during  the  dances. 
From  this  is  a  passage-way,  divided  off  from  the 
dancing-room  by  an  open  colonnade,  which  leads 
to  the  buffet  for  light  refreshments.  This 
arrangement  is  excellent,  as  people  can  paf  s  across 
the  dancing  hall  without  interfering  with  the 
dancers  or  being  interfered  with  by  them  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  allocs  a  space  for  people  to  stand  in 
who  wish  to  watch  the  dances  without  getting  in 
their  way.    Leading  out  of  the  dancing-hall  is  a  I 


large  supper-room,  approached  by  two  doors. 
This  supper- room  is  also  connected  with  the 
buffet,  which  during  supper  acts  as  the  "service" 
room,  and  is  in  communication  with  the  kitchens 
in  the  basement  by  a  separate  staircase  and  lifts. 

Von  Baumbach's  Casino  in  Berlin  (Figs.  4  and 
5)  is  a  smaller  example  of  a  public  dancing-hall. 
The  hall  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  block, 
and  is  two  stories  in  height.  On  either  side  of 
the  entrance  are  the  cloakrooms  (D)  and  retiring- 
rooms  (F),  the  buffet  (C),  and  small  drawing- 
room  (E)  ;  while  a  larger  drawing-room  (A) 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  side 
of  the  dancing-hall  (B).  On  the  first-floor  level 
are  private  boxes  (6),  with  openings  overlooking 
the  dancing-room.  On  the  same  level  is  the 
minstrel  gallery  (K).  Under  the  hall  is  a 
restaurant  and  billiard -room  connected  with  a 
garden  (X).  There  are  two  special  features  in  this 
plan :  the  private  boxes  for  spectators  to  watch 
the  dancing,  and  the  amount  of  space  allowed  for 
rooms  in  which  to  withdraw  from  the  dancing, 
the  area  of  these  rooms  being  quite  two-thirds  of 


Fig.  6. — A.  billiard-room  :  B  C,  dining-rooms ; 
D,  restaurant ;  E,  courtyard. 

the  area  of  the  dancing-room  itself.  No  doubt 
this  provision  prevents  the  dancers  being  over- 
crowded by  onlookers,  and  gives  room  for  those 
who  cease  dancing  to  leave  the  floor  space  clear 

for  those  going  on.  :  

Adelige's  Casino  in  Vienna  (Figs.  6  and  7)  ia 
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a  building  of  a  somewhat  difierent  character  to 
the  laat,  the  dancing-room  being  connected  with, 
and,  in  fact,  subsidiary  to,  the  dining-rooms 
(BC)  and  restaurant  (D).  The  entrance  to  the 
public  staircase  is  by  a  carriage-drive  through  a 
courtyard.  Tho  ground  floor  is  used  for  restaurant 
and  dining  purposes,  and  the  dancing-room  (I)  is 
situated  on  the  first  floor,  with  smoking-room 
(H),  reading-room  ((J),  card -room  (K),  and 
bUliard-room  (L)  all  in  connection  therewith. 


Tia.  7. — H,  smoking-room  ;  G,  leading-room  • 
I,  hall ;  K,  card-room ;  L,  billiard-room  ;  M. 
cloakroom. 


The  smoking-room  is  also  used  as  a  reading-room, 
the  other  room  being  set  aside  for  non-smokers. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  casino  which 
I  have  not  mentioned  here,  besides  the  one  at  the 
seaside,  which  is  only  open  some  six  months  in 
the  year  :  the  one  which  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  club,  that  which  is  connected  with  a 
restaurant,  and  that  which  is  a  public  dancing- 
room  only. 

There  should  be  included  in  the  list,  the  Conti- 
nental town  casino,  which  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  our  provincial  town  hall,  only  that 
it  is  erected   for  public  amusement  only,  not 


Fio.  10. — A,  terrace  ;  B,  hall ;  C,  supper-room ; 
D,  billiard-room :  E,  clubroom;  F,  reading-room'; 
G,  gentlemen ;  H,  vestibule  :  I,  buffet ;  J,  ladies' 
cloakroom  ;  K,  ladies'  drawing-room  ;  L,  ladies' 
toilette. 

ostensibly  for  public  business  and  then  used 
entirely  for  amusements,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
of  our  vestry  halls. 

Whatever  the  class  or  character  of  the  build- 
ing, and  whatever  way  it  is  used,  the  architect 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  a  casino  is  for 
the  use  of  large  numbers  of  people  assembled 
together  in  a  more  or  less  confined  space,  from 
which  easy  ingress  and  egress  must  be  provided 
As  the  building  is  for  an  assembly  standing  and 
moving  about,  it  is  quite  true  that  as  many 
people  will  not  be  in  the  hall  or  room  at  one  time 


Fio.  S.— a,  small  hall ;  B  B  B,  supper-rooms ;  C,  large  hall :  D,  smokiag-room  ;  £,  refreshment-room  ; 
O,  orchestra  ;  P,  landing  vestibule  ;  S,  staircase. 


as  if  the  audience  were  packed  and  seated  in 
rows  of  chairs  ;  it  is  easier,  no  doubt,  for  a  large 
number  of  dancers  to  reach  the  exits  quickly  than 
for  a  like  number  who  have  to  rise  from  their 
seats  and  traverse  the  space  between  the  rows  of 
chairs.  The  former  crowd  is  not  a  packed  crowd. 
Naturally  they  have  a  certain  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  a  seated  audience  cannot  obtain. 


regard  to  competitions.  It  appears  that  a 
jury  of  seventy-four  was  appointed  to  judge 
upon  the  eight  sets  of  drawings  sent  in  ;  of  this 
jury  twenty -four  were  technically  trained  experts 
and  fifty  were  laymen.  A  firm  of  architects 
were  awarded  the  premium  of  £G0,  but  llr. 
Wiichtler  was  asked  to  carry  out  their  design.  He, 
however,  promptly  refused  to  do  any  such  thing. 


Fig.  11.— a,  terrace:  B,  hall:  C,  supper -room ;  D,  billiard  -  room :  E,  clubroom;  F,  r£aiir£-room 
G,  cloakroom ;  H,  vestibule ;  I,  buffet ;  J,  ladies  ;  K,  platform. 


But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  question  of  their  safe 
exit  should  be  most  carefully  considered. 

In  Figs.  8  and  9  are  seen  plan  and  section  of  the 
large  and  important  Casino  of  Oldenberg.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  building  was  Herr  Ludwig  ^Yachtler. 
This  building  was  erected  in  1870-72,  and  was 
the  result  of  a  competition  which  had  rather 
a  curious  history — not  an  unusual  thing  with 


but  undertook  to  amend  his  own  design  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee.  His  original  scheme 
was  for  a  Gothic  building,  but  this  he  abandoned, 
and  produced  the  Eenaissance  design  which  was 
carried  out. 

The  plan  shows  that  the  building  covers  a 
large  and  irregular  site,  and  to  arrange  the  rooms 
so  that  their  proportion  would  be  suitable  for 
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Fig.  9.— Section. 


public  purposes,  was  no  easy  matter.  The  irregu- 
larity, however,  was  very  cleverly  thrown  into 
the  centre  of  the  tilan  by  making  the  landing 
vestibule  (P)  at  the  top  of  the  chief  staircase 
f  oUow  the  lines  of  the  boundary  of  the  site.  Round 
this,  the  public  rooms  are  grouped,  and  made 
rectang^ar.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
two  halls,  a  larger  (C)  and  a  smaller  (A),  both 
available  for  dancing  or  public  meeting-s.  There 
are  three  public  staircases,  the  chief  one,  which 
leads  to  the  landing  vestibule  in  the  centre,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  each  hall  for  additional  means 
of  exit.  There  is  a  suite  of  three  supper-rooms 
(B,  B,  B)  at  one  end  of  the  building,  with  smoking- 
room  (D)  and  refreshment-room  (E)  at  the  other. 
The  cloak-room  and  lavatory  accommodation  is 
arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  with 
ventilation  into  the  areas.  The  ground  tloor  is 
occupied  by  shops,  an  exchange,  and  club-rooms. 
The  large  room  is  23-4m.  long  by  13  85m.  wide, 
and  lo'Tm.  high,  while  the  small  room  measures 
18-97m.  by  10-51m.  by  12  01m.  Round  both  of 
the  rooms  are  galleries. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  two  plans 
designed  by  difEerent  architects  for  a  casino  for  a 
small  manufacturing  town.  Here  it  was  required 
to  introduce  a  terrace  leading  to  a  garden.  Fig.  1 0 
represents  the  plan  that  was  carried  out ;  Fig.  11, 
that  of  another  architect.  The  accommodation  is 
practically  the  same  in  both  plans,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  the  grouping  is  far  better  in  Fig.  10,  and 
the  plan  more  compact. 


A  FORM  OF  SPECIFICATION. 

WE  have  been  favoured  in  advance  with  a 
form  of  specification  which  Mr.  G. 
St.  Pierre  Harris,  A.R.I.B.A.,  is  publishing,  and 
which  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Bitsford, 
High  Holborn.  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  a  practising 
architect,  originally  prepared  it  for  his  own  use 
in  drawing  up  specifications,  chiefly  for  country 
houses,  and  he  has  found  it  save  so  much  time 
and  thought  that  he  has  been  induced  to  publish 
it  for  the  tise  of  others.  The  compiler  and 
editor  says  that  it  has  been  examined  by  Messrs. 
C.  Stanger  and  Sjn,  quantity  surveyors,  so  that 
it  comes  out  under  Kood  credentials  as  to  its 
practical  usefulness.  We  have  looked  over  some 
of  the  trades,  which  are  conveniently  broken  up 
into  clauses  with  marginal  headings,  with  blanks 
for  filling  in  the  necessary  dimensions  and  parti- 
culars. Thus,  under  "Excavator"  we  have 
clauses  headed  "  General,"  relating  to  pro- 
vision of  water,  carriage  of  materials,  clearance 
of  site,  setting  out,  giving  notices,  ikj.  Under 
"Trenches,"  all  footings  are  specified  of 
certain  depths,  ramming  and  levelling,  k.c. 
Under  "  Surface  "  is  provided  the  taking  off  sur- 
face and  wheeling  away  ;  under  "  Levelling,"  all 
the  works  to  complete  the  surface  round  building. 
"Cellar,"  "Cesspool,"  "  li.  W.  Tank,"  Sec, 
are  other  subheadings.  Bricklaying  is  pretty  fully 
outlined ;  but  we  do  not  see  any  spscial  clauses 
relating  to  terracotta  or  hollow  walls.  Under 
"  Damp  Course,"  "  two  courses  of  Bangor  slates 
in  cement,  with  lapped  joints,"  is  provided,  but 
no  reference  is  made  to  perforated  stoneware  slabs, 
asphalte,  or  lead.  GuUeys,  inspection  chamber, 
interceptortrap,  testing  drains  are  provided.  Cnder 
"  ilaaon, "  the  usual  clausesaregiven,  though  refer- 
ences to  dressings,  stone  in  quoins,  architraves,  en- 
tablatures, columns,  are  omitUd.  The  trades  of 
"  Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Ironmonger  "  appear  to 


be  pretty  complete  for  ordinary  houses.  The 
description  of  flooring  might  have  been  made  a 
little  more  detailed,  so  as  to  include  parquet 
floors,  wood-block  flooring,  dadoes,  wainscoting, 
fireproof  floors.  It  would  be  useful  also  to  in- 
clude in  the  other  trades  an  outline  form  for 
wiring  and  electric  lighting  fittings,  for  decorative 
materials  and  half-timber  work.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Harris's  form  will  be  found  to  save  much  thought 
and  labour  in  preparing  a  specification.  The  chief 
hindrance  in  writing  a  specification  is  generally 
found  to  be  in  remembering  the  various  items  and 
in  specifying  details  and  fittings,  and  a  form  of 
this  kind  enables  the  architect  to  commence  and 
continue  the  work  without  interruption  or  refer- 
ence to  other  documents,  and  in  most  casas  merely 
to  fill  in  the  blanks. 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
49  years,  of  Mr.  James  Hicks,  M.S. A.,  of  High- 
field,  Redruth.  'Ms.  Hicks,  when  attending  a 
funeral  at  Treleigh  on  Wednesday,  took  a  chill, 
and  died  on  Friday  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hicks,  surveyor,  and  was  articled  to  Mr.  John 
Watson,  of  Torquay.  Five-and-twenty  years 
ago  he  commenced  independent  practice  at  Red- 
ruth, and  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
best-known  architects  in  West  Cornwall.  Among 
hifl  works  are  Towean  House,  for  Mr.  Alfred 
Lanyon,  at  Redruth,  a  stone-faced  villa  illus- 
trated in  the  Building  News  so  far  back  as 
March  3,  1871 ;  a  villa  at  Camborne,  of  which  a 
perspective  and  plans  were  given  in  our  issue  of 
Dec.  8,  1871;  and  the  Hunt  Memorial  Museum, 
Redruth.  He  was  joint  architect  with  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  F.R.I. B. A.,  of  Grosvenor-road,  S.W., 
for  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Redruth,  and  carried 
out  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church  in  that 
town.  He  submitted  a  design  for  Truro 
Cathedral,  Decorated  in  style,  with  lofty  central 
tower,  which  was  illustrated  in  our  pages, 
June  21st,  1878.  It  was  to  Mr.  Hicks's  inter- 
vention the  inhabitants  of  Redruth  owe  the  free 
library.  He  met  and  represented  the  matter  to 
Mr.  J.  I'assmore  Edwards,  and  obtained  the 
promise  of  funds  for  the  building,  which  was 
carried  out  from  his  designs,  and  was  illustrated 
in  the  Building  News  for  August  3,  1894.  Mr. 
Hiclis  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Art  Gallery 
given  by  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  to  Newlyn  ;  the 
design  was  published  in  our  issue  of  Feb.  8,  189"). 
Mr.  Hicks  was  for  many  years  local  agent  for 
Lord  Clinton,  and  he  was  manager  and  promoter 
of  Carn  Marth  Granite  (Quarries,  from  which 
very  large  quantities  of  granite  have  been  raised 
and  used  in  the  county  and  exported,  and  for 
years  a  useful  industry  as  a  labour  factor. 
'•Erratic  and  peculiar,  Mr.  Hicks  was,"  says  the 
Western  Mornimj  Xews,  "  liberal  in  his  subscrip- 
tions. In  politics  and  local  government  Mr.  Hicks 
has  been  conspicuous.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
and  most  prominent  members  of  the  Redruth 
Ratepayers'  Association,  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  local  district  couacil,  for  which  there  was  a 
tremendous  competition.  Mr.  James  Hicks  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  Hicks,  were  retiirned  near 
the  head  of  t)-.e  poll.  At  the  meetings  of  the  dis- 
trict council  he  has  throughout  preserved  an 
independent  attitude,  strenuously  opposing  the 
water  scheme  now  being  carried  through.''  Mr. 
Hicks  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects since  1885,  and  served  for  some  years  as 


member  of  council  and  vice-president.  His  son, 
Mr.  H.  Hicks,  has  been  one  of  his  chief  assistants 
in  his  office. 

We  also  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
W.  HoRTo.v,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Horton  and  Bridgford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architects, 
Manchester,  at  the  age  of  63.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Atwood,  the  architect  of 
the  Peristyle,  the  Fine-Art  Building,  and  the 
Terminal  Station  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and 
the  designer  of  many  other  important  buildings, 
died  a  fortnight  since  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Atwood 
was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1849.  He 
received  his  professional  education  in  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Ware  and  Van  Brunt,  of  Boston,  and 
soon  became  locally  known  as  a  very  skilful  and 
rapid  draughtsman  and  designer.  He  established 
himself  in  business  on  his  own  account  in  Boston 
in  1872,  and  designed  several  important  structures 
in  and  about  Worcester.  Mass.  Three  years 
later,  he  was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Herter  Brothers, 
in  New  York,  to  take  charge  of  the  archi- 
tectural part  of  their  work  ;  and,  in  connection 
with  them,  designed  most  of  the  detail  for 
the  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  mansions  in  New  Y'ork, 
and  for  several  other  fine  houses.  Later, 
he  was  engaged  on  his  own  account  to 
design  and  build  the  two  houses  which  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  presented  to  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Twombley  and  Mrs.  Webb.  He  won  a  large 
number  of  premiums  in  competitions,  and  thus 
gained  also  a  wide  reputation.  He  was  early.^ 
chosendesigner-in-chief  to  the  World's  FairExhi- 
bition  at  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  in  that  capacity 
turned  out  in  a  short  time  an  immense  amount  of 
work,  of  which  some  portions  were  among  the 
most  brilliant  architectural  achievements  of  the 
Exposition.  The  Aiiierican  Architect,  in  an 
obituary  notice,  mentions  that  Mr.  Atwood  made 
in  early  days  a  careful  study  of  the  New  Y'ork 
City  Hall,  and  had  measured,  sketched,  and 
drawn  out  every  detail  and  feature.  Returning 
to  New  York  after  a  prolonged  absence  from  the 
city,  he  learned  that  the  first  competition  for  the 
new  city  hall  would  close  the  next  day.  He  at 
once  set  to  work,  and  within  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  had  produced  with  his  own  hands  the 
fuU  set  of  drawings — with  one  exception — that 
the  conditions  required.  When  the  experts- 
examined  the  drawings  submitted,  it  was  found 
that  Atwood's  scheme  must,  under  the  conditions, 
be  ruled  out  because  of  its  incompleteness  ;  but  as 
it  was  really  superior  to  the  design  of  any  other 
competitor,  they  recommended  that  he  should  be 
given  a  special  prize  and  be  invited  to  complete 
his  drawings,  and  this  was  done. 


CHIPS. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  has  received, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  a  communication  stating 
that  an  International  Exhibition  will  be  held  in 
Brussels  ia  1897. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  for  Chicago,  and  now  representative  to  the 
United  States  Congress  from  Illinois,  has  intro- 
duced a  Bill  in  relation  to  the  designing  of  public 
buildings,  agreeing  substantially  with  the  McKiig. 
Bill,  which  failed  of  passage  last  winter. 

The  ratepayers  of  Eistboume  have,  by  a  small 
majority,  refused  their  sanction  to  the  Bill  the  cor- 
poration of  that  town  intended  to  promote  for  the 
purchase  of  the  local  waterworks. 

The  Dake  of  York  has  intimated  to  the  Layton 
District  Council  that  he  accepts  their  invitation  to 
open  the  new  public  offices  and  technical  institute 
at  Leyton.  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  in  March  next,  and 
that  the  Duchess  of  Y'ork  will  accompany  him. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  received^ 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  a  communication  from, 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Barcelona,  etatiog  that  it 
is  proposed  to  hold  a  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition  in  that  city,  commencing  on  the  23rd 
April  next. 

Rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  cattle  market  at  Stamford.  The  site  ia 
the  Geoige  Hotel  paddock,  near  the  M.R.  station, 
and  the  work  is  being  executed  from  the  desiKos  of 
Mr.  Jas.  Richardson,  borough  surveyor.  Mr.  J. 
Ward  is  acting  as  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Woolston,  contractor,  of  Stamford.  The  market 
embraces  an  area  of  about  two  acres. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  dedicated  on  Friday  a 
new  clock  and  a  peal  of  six  bells,  which  have  been 
erected  on  the  tower  of  Abergele  parish  church  by 
public  subscription. 
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CITV  GUILDS,    XO.     XV. — THE    CAUl'E.NTEUS'  HALL. 

This  large  Classic-like  building,  situated  in 
LondoQ-wall,  is  one  of  the  most  palatial  and 
massively-designed  modern  halls  belonging  to  the 
City  Guilds.  The  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock,  the 
architect  to  the  company,  designed  it.  We  give 
an  interior  view  of  the  great  hall  to-day  by  a 
specially-taken  photograph  by  ^Ir.  .J.  T.  Sandell, 
showing  the  apartment  as  viewed  from  the 
ladies'  gallery.  The  old  hall  was  one  of  the  few 
which  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  which  extended 
in  every  direction  in  its  immediate  locality.  This 
buUding,  which  made  way  for  the  present 
premises,  was  originally  erected  in  1429 ;  the 
walls  of  ( »ld  London  faced  it  and  Moorfields, 
Finsbury,  extended  beyond  northward  to  the 
open  meadows  of  Merry  Islington.  Out- 
side, the  old  hall  possessed  no  features 
worthy  of  remark  or  traces  of  antiquity.  The 
court-rooms  were  built  in  16G1,  and  in  1780 
W.  Jupp  was  the  architect  of  the  staircase  and 
entrance  hall.  A  bust  of  Inigo  Jones,  by  Bacon, 
enriched  the  street  archway.  The  spacious 
character  of  the  present  buildings  gives  an  air  of 
importance  and  wealth  ;  and  popularly,  no  doubt 
the  architecture  would  be  considered  impressive. 
The  good  useful  work  of  the  Company  in  the  direc- 
tion of  extending  technical  education,  its  en- 
couragement to  the  craft  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  the  exhibitions  of  old  and  new  wood- 
work held  in  the  Company's  hall  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  Lec- 
tures inaugurated  and  provided  by  the  GuOd 
have  for  many  years  exerted  a  widespread  and 
useful  influence  of  much  practical  utility.  The 
Charter  of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  in  its 
earliest  form,  bears  the  date  of  1174  a  d.  ;  their 
common  seal  and  grant  of  arms,  1466  :  but  a 
Guild  of  Carpentry  is  noticed  in  1421-2.  The 
books  of  the  Company  bear  many  proofs  of  their 
power  over  the  trade,  and  the  first  entry 
is  dated  1438,  a  fairly  early  record.  Among 
the  treasures  of  the  Hall  is  the  celebrated 
octagonal  table,  bearing  the  year  1606,  which 
is  probably  the  earliest  dated  piece  of  Jacobean 
furniture  known.  The  chair,  which  is  usually 
shown  with  the  last-named  piece,  though 
not  dated,  is  possibly  older.  Sketches  of  both 
will  be  found  in  the  Building  News  for  June  23, 
1893.  The  Company  also  possesses  four  very 
curious  caps  or  gowns  (the  oldest  1561),  still  used 
by  the  Master  and  "Wardens.  Among  their  plate 
are  three  silver- gilt  hantips  (1611,  12,  28),  which 
are  borne  in  procession  round  the  Hall  on  election 
day.  The  new  Warden  is  crowned,  after  the  old 
custom  of  the  Guild,  and  the  garlands  used  for 
the  purpose  are  the  same  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Company  three  centuries  ago. 
The  Beadle's  staff,  which  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
Bomest  possessed  by  any  of  the  City  companies,  is 


of  silver,  and  consists  of  a  square  pillar  and 
four  shields,  with  the  Company's  arms  and  motto  ; 
it  is  dated  1725. 

XXVI.  AND  XXVII.  CONDI  IT  STKKET,  W. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1893,  for  the  busi- 
ness of  ladies'  tailors.  The  use  of  the  ground  and 
first-floor  show-rooms,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
business  dictated  the  form  of  these  two  stories, 
and  suggested  their  different  treatment  to  that  of 
the  upper  part,  which  forms  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tion of  the  premises  up  to  th^j  main  cornice,  when 
the  building  becomes  residential  and  more  ornate. 
The  building  is  carried  out  in  pink  terracotta  and 
red  brick,  the  terracotta  having  bf  en  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  by  their 
cellular  process,  and  was  the  eecond  building  ever 
executed  in  that  manner.  The  truth  of  the  lines 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  parts  is  most  exceptional 
for  terracotta.  The  bricks  were  specially  made 
IJin.  thick,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Lawrence  and 
Son,  of  Bracknell,  and  the  joints  are  in  cement, 
struck  with  a  round  tool  some  distance  back  from 
the  face.  The  construction  of  the  building,  which 
is  principally  fireproof,  is  carried  almost  entirely 
on  iron  stanchions,  columns,  and  girders,  the  iron 
extending  right  to  the  roof.  The  ironwork, 
which  was  most  intricate,  was  executed  by  the 
Butterley  Company.  The  whole  of  the  ground 
and  first  floors  throughout,  which  are  used  for 
show-rooms  and  fitting-rooms,  are  most  elabo- 
rately fitted  and  decorated  with  architectural 
woodwork,  and  plaster  painted.  The  drawing 
shows  the  building  as  originally  designed.  The 
effects  of  a  light  and  air  action  unfortunately 
reduced  the  building  by  one  story,  very  much  to 
its  detriment.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey, 
F.IM.B.A.,  F.S.I,  21,  Finsbury-pavement,  E  C. 
The  work  throughout  was  executed  by  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  G.  H.  and  A.  Bywaters  and 
Sons,  of  10,  King-street,  Ksgent-street,  W. 

THE    CHAPEL    Ol'    ST.    EDMUND    THE  MAUTVU, 
TKWKESHUliY  AIlllEV  CHURCH. 

The  accompanying  pencil  drawing,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
■J.  Uunn,  is  one  of  the  admirable  studies  made  by 
him  last  summer  as  R.I.B.A.  Travelling  Student. 
He  writes  : — The  chapel  is  one  of  a  series  of 
semi -octagonal  chapels  surrounding  the  east  end 
of  the  presbytery,  each  of  which  communicates 
with  the  church  by  a  beautifuUy-moulded  arch. 
The  vaulting  of  the  chapel  is  particularly 
beautiful,  and  the  carved  bosses  are  rich  in 
figure  subjects,  illustrating  the  life  of  St. 
Edmund.  A  stone  Decorated  screen  originally 
separated  the  chapel  from  the  ambulatory  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Margaret,  a  portion  of  which  screen  is  shown 
in  the  drawing.  The  positions  of  two  altars  are 
clearly  seen  upon  the  walls  beneath  the  windows 
on  the  X.E.  side,  the  altars  themselves  having:  been 
removed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  1 'laced 
beneath  the  beautifuUv-moulded  obtuse  arch  is 
the  cenotaph  of  John  Wykeman,  the  last  abbot 
OS  Tewkesbury,  who  surrendered  the  abbey  on 
January  9,  1539,  and  is  believed  to  have 
intended  this  for  his  tomb.  Wykeman  was  made 
first  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1541,  and  was  buried 
at  Forthampton,  a  village  some  three  miles  S.W. 
of  Tewkesbury. 

SOUTH   AISLE    OF    THE   NAVE,  TEWKESBURY  ABBEY 
CHURCH. 

The  second  sketch  on  our  double-page  i  plate 
was  lent  us  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mdllows,  and  his  clever 
view  is  taken  from  the  north,  looking  into  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave.  It  illustrates  completely 
one  bay  of  the  grandly  massive  arcade,  which 
gives  so  much  individual  nobility  of  proportion 
to  this  famous  church.  The  plate  forms  an 
interesting  sequel  to  the  series  of  Gloucestershire 
sketches  given  by  us  last  August. 

ST.    AXSe's   HOUSE   AND   MISSION  HALL,  CL.i.PH.«I. 

This  building  has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Venn-street  and  Bromells-road,  C'lapham,  on  a 
site  given  by  the  rector  of  Claptiam.  It  will  be 
vested  in  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  parish  church 
of  Clapham,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  for  mission 
services,  Bible  classes,  entertainments,  working 
men's  club,  and  other  church  and  parochial 
purposes.  The  front  building  next  Bromells- 
road  contains  club  -  rooms,  classrooms,  soup- 
kitchen,  and  residence  for  the  lady  superintendent. 
The  mission  hall,  which  is  60£t.  by  40ft.,  is  in 
the  rear,  having  entrances  from  Venn-street. 
The  cost  has  been  about  £4,000.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
Blakeway  I'Anson,  M.A.,  of  7a,  Laurence 
Pountney-hill.  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Wandsworth, 


was  the  contractor.  The  drawing  given  by  us 
to-day  was  exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy  last 
season. 

rUllLIC     llATKS,      W.\8HH0USl:S,      AND  MUNICIPAL 
OlI'ICKS,  DEPTIOIU). 

We  illustrated  the  plans  and  view  of  these  build- 
ings, now  being  erected  in  New  Cross-road,  when 
we  gave  an  account  of  the  undertaking  in  the 
Building  News  for  Oct.  18th  last.  To-day  we 
print  a  copy  of  the  working  detail  of  the  front 
main  gable  to  the  fa(,'ade  of  the  baths  portion  of 
the  scheme.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Din- 
widdy,  of  Greenwich. 

[By  an  unwonted  mistake  made  at  the  last 
moment  before  going  to  press,  it  was  inad- 
vertently stated  that  Mr.  T.  G.  Lucas's  design, 
which  we  illustrated  on  the  3rd  inst.,  for  a  town 
ch arch,  was  awarded  the  lioyal  Academy  Gold 
Medal.  The  description  to  accompany  the  illus- 
tration was  sent  down  to  the  printers,  but  it  was 
unaccountably  lost.  The  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Pieter  Itodeck,  as  we  had  previously  stated.] 


^OHITKOTUKAL  Sc  ABOHAOLOaiOAX. 
SOOIETIES. 

Glasgow  Auchitectukal  Association. — At  the 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  held  in  the  rooms  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  A.  N.  I'aterson,  M.A.,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  George  Hill,  architect,  delivered  a  paper, 
subject,  "  An  Architectural  Aim."  Mr.  Hill, 
after  drawing  attention  to  the  great  variety  of 
manner  of  expression  prevailing  in  the  work,  not 
only  of  architects  in  general,  but  of  individual 
architects  at  the  present  day,  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  greater  uniformity  of  aim  in  this  direc- 
tion, sought  by  striking  a  comparison  between 
the  in  many  respects  parallel  studies  of  literature 
and  architecture,  and  taking  guidance  from  the 
more  clearly  defined  and  more  generally  accepted 
criterion  which  holds  sway  in  the  former,  to 
distinguish,  amidst  the  Babel  of  architectural 
expression  which  is  characteristic  of  the  present, 
what  is  that  which  is  peculiarly  Scottish,  and  how 
Scotland  should  express  herself  to-day  in  a 
manner  which  shall  be  fit  for  the  present,  and  be 
the  climax  of  all  that  has  been  in  the  past.  A 
discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  awarded 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks.  An  exceedingly 
interesting  exhibition  of  photographs  of  Scotch 
IJomestic architecture,  lent  by  Mr.  A.  N. Paterson, 
were  shown  in  the  hall,  and  will  remain  on 
exhibition  for  a  fortnight. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects  (Incok- 
i'orated). — At  a  sessional  papers  meetinir  held 
January  7th,  the  president,  Mr.  John  Holden,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  M.I.M.K  ,  of 
Kendal,  read  a  paper  on  "  Westmoreland  Slates  : 
their  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Architectural 
Value."  AiEter  giving  statistics — showing  that 
in  1894  15,000  men  were  employed  in  the  slate 
quarries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  they 
produced  461,673  tons  of  slates,  amounting  in 
value  to  £1,171,366,  out  of  which  total  £940,553 
worth  were  used  in  this  country,  the  remainder 
being  exported  to  foreign  countries — he  treated 
on  the  geological  position  and  extent  of  the  slate- 
producing  area  of  the  Lake  district,  the  chemical 
composition  of  slates,  and  the  action  upon  them  of 
impure  atmospheres  and  various  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  general  description  of  West- 
moreland slate  quarrying,  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  slates,  cleavage,  and  architectural 
value.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  waa  accorded  to 
Mr.  Thomas  for  his  valuable  and  interesting 
paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  numerous  lime- 
light views. 


The  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  Barton- 
under-Needwood  is  proceeding.  Contracts  have 
been  accepted  to  the  amount  of  £652  93.  2d.,  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  a  further  outlay  has  been 
incurred  for  work  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel, 
which  will  bring  the  sum  to  nearly  £700. 

New  board  schools,  which  have  been  erected  in 
Bishop-road,  Horfleld,  near  Bristol,  were  opened 
on  Friday.  The  schools  have  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £6,500  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Rossiter,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  W.  V.  Gough,  both  of  Bristol.  The 
building  accommodates  600  children,  and  it  is 
divided  into  three  departments.  There  are  large 
assembly  halls  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  these 
apartments,  by  the  removal  of  a  sliding  partition, 
can  be  converted  into  one  room.  The  classrooms 
are  eight  in  number.  There  are  also  an  infants' 
schoolroom,  cookery-room,  and  caretaker's  house. 
The  building  is  in  the  16th  century  style,  and  is  of 
Pennant  stone,  with  freestone  dressings,  and  the 
roof  is  tiled. 
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SCOTTISH  AND  ENGLISH  AET. 

THEEE  was  a  time,  and  not  a  distant  one, 
■when  our  Northern  neighbours  seemed 
to  pride  themselves  on  everything  belonging 
to  Scotland  except  its  architecture.  Its 
•customs  and  its  dialects,  its  songs  and  its 
legends,  they  cherished  •with  devotion :  but 
its  art  they  renounced  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
Here  they  -were  nothing  if  not  Classical. 
Edinburgh  was  to  be  the  modern  Athens, 
and  Glasgow's  ablest  architect  set  himself  to 
build  in  Modern  Greek.  The  great  houses 
were  Italian ;  the  churches  were  Eoman  in 
style,  if  aggressively  Anti-Eoman  in  purpose. 
Even  Bui-ns  himself,  the  most  national  and 
local  of  poets,  ■^as  commemorated,  not  by 
anything  sprung  from  his  cwn  land,  but  by 
a  bad  copy  of  the  Temple  of  Yesta  at  Tivoli. 
>Sir  Walter  Scott  did  much  to  change 
this  fashion.  He  brought  Gothic  in;  but 
even  he  did  not  bring  in  Scottish  Gothic. 
Some  imitation  of  the  Scotch  castellated 
style  he  perhaps  produced  in  castles  and 
domestic  buildings ;  but  ecclesiastical  work  in 
the  North  has  remained,  for  the  most  part, 
"high  English."  The  church  at  Dunbar, 
built  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century, 
shows  what  was  aimed  at  then.  It  is  an 
attempt  at  Perpendicular,  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  attem^jts  of  the  same  date  in 
London,  and  not  differing  from  them  as  to 
detail  in  any  respect.  The  churches  of  more 
recent  date  have,  in  the  main,  been  equally 
devoid  of  local  feeling.  They  might  have 
been  picked  up  in  a  Metropolitan  suburb  and 
transplanted,  for  all  that  is  distinctive  or 
characteristic  about  them.  Mr.  J.  J.Steven- 
son and  some  others,  however,  in  compara- 
tively recent  years  have  done  something 
towards  stocking  their  country  once  more 
with  the  indigenous  produce  of  its  soil ;  and 
Mr.  George  HiU.  has  just  been  advocating 
the  same  course  before  the  Glasgow  Archi- 
tectural Association.  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson, 
too,  has  lent  for  exhibition  an  interesting 
collection  of  photographs,  illustrating  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  land,  and  these 
are  now  on  view  there  at  the  Association 
rooms. 

To  such  a  movement  as  this  English  archi- 
tects will  be  foremost  in  wishing  success. 
They  have  enough  of  their  own  traditional 
types  at  home,  \V'hen  they  go  North,  they 
Lke  to  see  what  is  typically  Northern.  Taken 
by  itself,  indeed.  Southern  art  may  be  more 
perfect :  it  grew  up  in  richer  helda  and  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  The  chapel  of 
King's  i/ollege,  Cambridge,  for  instance,  is 
much  more  impressive  to  the  ordinary  mm 
than  that  of  Kmg's  College,  Aberdeen.  Its 
wonderful  vaultiog,  its  elaborate  glazing, 
have  nothing  to  match  them  in  its  Scottish 
namesake.  There  is  an  aii-  of  ' '  money  no 
-object "  about  it,  which,  if  it  does  not  lift 
the  beholder's  soul,  can  at  least  make  his 
body  feel  shabby.  It  is  (juite  otherwise  at 
Aberdeen.  It  has  no  soaring  proportions- 
no  self-asserting  splendour  ;  it  is  sturdy  and 
stunted,  as  Scottish  buildings  are.  All  the 
more,  it  is  fitted  to  its  station.  There  is  an 
architecture  of  rich  plains  and  meadows, 
w;hich  looks  as  if  no  blast  of  heaven  had  ever 
visited  It  too  roughly.  It  has  shot  upwards, 
amidst  showers  and  sunshine;  every  stalk 
has  grown  to  its  appointed  length,  and  every 
bud  has  opened  to  a  perfect  flower.  Such 
architecture  wo  find  at  Salisbury,  at  Lincoln 
at  I.outh;  but,  with  the  rarest  exceptions, 
we  do  not  fand  it  across  the  Border.  There 
the  winters  are  long,  the  summers  are  short ; 
,  and  nature,  except  in  the  sheltered  glens, 


seems  to  be  fighting  for  its  life.  To  har- 
monise with  it,  art  must  seem  so  too,  and 
this,  where  it  is  most  chai-acteristic,  is  just 
its  aspect.  This  expression,  it  is  true,  does 
not  come  out  much  in  the  13th-century  work 
of  the  larger  abbeys.  Dryburgh,  for  in- 
stance, is  almost  an  English  building ;  but 
as  the  years  went  on,  style  beyond  the  Tweed 
grew  bolder  and  more  distinctive.  Like 
foreign  plants  sown  by  some  accident  on  an 
ocean  island,  it  dropped,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  many  of  its  original  characters  ;  it 
developed  new  ones  to  suit  its  new  situation, 
and  became,  in  the  end,  a  decidedly  separate 
variety,  if  not  absolutely  another  species. 

It  is  an  instinct  of  the  Yorkshireman, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  somewhere  remarks,  to  meet 
every  assertion  with  a  direct  negative.  If 
you  casually  remark  that  it  is  a  fine  day,  his 
first  impulse  is  to  reply,  "No,  it  isn't." 
There  is  something  of  this  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion in  Scottish  architecture.  It  saems  to 
have  observed  what  qualities  were  sought 
for  in  other  lands,  and  jjurposely  to  have  set 
itself  to  avoid  them.  "  I  won't  be  graceful 
— I  won't  be  elegant — I  won't  be  well-pro- 
portioned," one  seems  to  hear  it  saying 
Much  of  it  is  like  the  trees  which  surround 
it — low.  thorn-like,  twisted — cut  into  strange 
shapes  by  the  gales,  as  by  a  sand-blast.  It 
is  fuU  of  odd  fancies,  too.  It  does  things 
that  are  against  all  rule  and  custom — aud 
does  them  for  no  reason  except  the  pleasure 
of  defiance.  What  should  induce  it,  for 
example,  to  make  its  muUions,  as  at  Aber- 
deen, two  or  three  times  as  thick  as  the 
tracery  which  springs  from  them !'  What 
should  make  its  spires  so  short  and  broken- 
backed  ?  And  why  should  it  love  to  design 
them  as  if  they  were  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
towers  they  start  from  f  Why  does  it  put  a 
stepped  gable  immediately  on  the  top  of  a 
raking  string — as  at  Melrose  ? — an  arrange- 
ment which  seems  to  give  the  "  corbie  steps  " 
an  unsafe  sloping  bed,  instead  of  a  secure 
level  one.  Why  does  it  mix  Geometrical 
tracery  up  with  Flamboyant,  as  at  St.  Salva- 
tor's  Church  in  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's  ; 
and  Flowing  Decorated  with  Perpendicular, 
as  at  St.  Monance,  Fifeshire  'f  Why  did  it 
make  Eoslyn  the  ugliest  of  chapels  outside, 
when  it  was  able  to  make  it  the  fairest 
within  !'  And  how,  in  spite  of  all  these,  and 
a  thousand  other  vagaries,  does  it  persuade 
you  to  like  it  better  the  longer  you  look  at 
it It  is  full  of  beauty,  bat  it  will  not  let 
its  beauty  be  seen  at  the  first  glance.  It  is 
a  beauty  more  of  detail  than  of  mass,  and 
even  then,  a  beauty  more  of  thought  and 
suggestion  than  of  line  and  form. 

Scottisharchitecture,  likeScottishlanguage, 
has  many  French  importations.  They  mix 
oddly  enough,  these  products  of  grace  and 
fashion,  with  the  quaint,  homely  things 
amongst  which  they  have  taken  up  their 
abode.  The  elliptical,  or  quasi-elliptical 
arches  of  the  Burgundian  style  seem,  at  first, 
much  out  of  place  amongst  the  practical- 
looking  buttresses  and  severly  plain  strings 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  That  of  the 
west  window  has  the  fashionable  air  taken 
out  of  it  by  a  heavy  dividing  pier,  carried  up 
in  its  centre  right  to  the  keystone.  It  was 
no  aim  of  the  architect's  to  get  a  French 
character ;  he  clearly  aimed  nrA  to  get  it.  An 
arch  of  this  shape  happened  to  suit  him,  and 
he  took  it.  But  he  made  it  understand  that 
its  days  of  elegance  were  over.  It  had  hard 
work  to  do  and  rough  weather  to  stand 
against,  and  he  propped  it  and  buttressed  it 
and  strengthened  it  that  it  might  be  equal  to 
its  duties.  There  is  no  Freuch  refinement 
either  in  the  tower-crown  which  adjoins  it. 
It  is  dumpier  than  the  l  ]dmburgh  one,  which, 
again,  is  fiatter  and  heavier  than  that  of  St. 
.Nicholas,  Newcastle.  Its  weatherings  are 
low-pitched,  and  its  pinnacles  are  mere 
pyramids,  beset  with  diminutive  crockets. 
Yet  its  highest  feature,  the  stone  coronet 
which  surmounts  it  all,  does  seem  a  little  like 
a  faded  memory  of  that  at  Ouden  rd,  or 


perhaps  of  one  in  Spain.  A  century  or  so 
after  it  was  erected  Spanish  ideas  came  into 
vogue.  Ilei lot's  Hospital,  at  lOdinburgh,  is 
full  of  them — a  circumstance  seemingly  over- 
looked by  those  of  our  North-country  friends 
who  adopt  everything  that  comes  from  Italy, 
and  taboo  everything  that  comes  from  Spain. 

There  is  a  temptation  here  to  enlarge  on 
what  seems  to  be  jiopularly  considered  a 
speciall}'  Scottish  feature — the  tower-crown, 
above  referred  to.  That  and  the  stepjied 
gable  are  the  first  things,  if  not  too  often  the 
last,  which  suggest  themselvea  to  the  modern 
man  who  wants  to  give  a  Caledonian  fiavour 
to  his  work.  Y'et  the  finest  specimen  is  a 
Northumbrian  one  ;  and  save  a  poor  speci- 
men at  Glasgow,  the  two  named  in  the  last 
jjaragraph  are,  we  believe,  the  only  ones  now 
remaining  beyond  the  border.  Where  did 
the  type  originate  'r  What  suggested  it 
When  did  it  arise  'r  It  looks  like  a  Gothi(i 
attempt  at  imitating  the  Eenaissance 
dome  and  cupola ;  a  skeleton  model  of  it, 
instead  of  a  solid  one.  If  it  is  so,  what 
Eenaissance  exami^les  did  it  spring  from 
There  are  jilenty  m  Spain  to  which  it  ap- 
proaches very  nearly ;  but  most  oE  them  must 
ba  later  in  date  than  St.  Nicholas.  The 
Eenaissance  domes  there — that  is,  the  ex- 
ternal domes,  of  Salamanca  and  Zimora,  for 
instance — are  much  older  ;  but  they  have  no 
cupolas  above  them,  and  the  cupola  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  idei.  The  old  Bow  Church, 
Cheapside,  appears  to  have  been  finished  in 
this  way ;  and  in  the  market  crosses  of 
Salisbury  and  Chichester  we  have  what  is 
practically  the  same  thing  applied  to  a 
polygonal  plan.  It  is  less  generally  known, 
perhaps,  that  there  is  a  graceful  example,  on 
a  small  scale,  ov°r  the  well  at  Pinkie  House, 
Musselburgh.  If  it  were  in  Eugland,  we 
might  call  it  Elizibethan.  It  is  square  on 
plan.  Eich  .side  is  pierced  with  a  round- 
headed  opening,  between  two  panelled 
pilasters.  At  each  corner  is  a  square 
detached  column  of  Classic  proportions,  with 
a  sort  of  Doric  capitil,  and  on  the-e  rest  a 
cornice,  friesse,  and  architrave.  The  columns 
carry  four  obelisks,  by  way  of  pinnacles. 
Against  these  the  flying  buttresses  abut, 
arched  on  front  and  back,  and  diminishing 
as  they  rise.  They  are  decorated  with  a  sore 
of  acanthus-leaf  crockets,  an'd  end  at  top  in 
an  octagonal  pedestal  and  pendant,  on  which 
is  placed  a  v-'ell-designed  vase. 

Coinwall  is  in  some  respects  like  a  bit  of 
Scotland,  and  in  one  point  there  is  a  singular 
resemblance  between  the  Cornish  and  the 
Scottish  detail  of  the  Late  Gothic  period. 
This  is  in  the  carving.  In  other  points  of 
their  ecclesiastical  architecture  similar  causes 
have  to  some  extent  produced  similar  results ; 
but  these  results  do  not  go  beyond  broad 
general  effects.  In  both  districts  the  churches 
are  low,  the  construction  strong  and  coarse  ; 
but  the  Western  one  shows  little  of  the 
foreign  feeling  which  is  so  manifest  in  the 
North.  France  and  Cornwall  were  far  from 
being  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as  France 
and  Scotland  ;  in  fact,  the  Fowey  pirates  or 
privateers,  whichever  title  they  deserve,  were 
long  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel.  Consequently,  Flam- 
boyant forms  were  incorporated  with  the 
indigenous  ones  there.  <  'crnish  art,  in  the 
main,  is  strongly  English  Perpendicular, 
changed  and  dwarfed  by  having  spread  into 
a  relatively  poor  country,  where  it  could  only 
express  itself  in  rather  intractible  materials. 
It  was  the  verj'  hardness  of  the  granite,  which 
was  the  local  substitute  for  freestone,  that 
made  the  Cornish  masons  hit  upon  the  very 
interesting  type  of  work  we  may  see,  amongst 
other  places,  on  the  fine  porch  at  Liunceston. 
Granite  d  ns  not  seem  the  sort  of  thing  which 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  profusion  of  surface- 
ornament,  and  yet  this,  in  macy  cases,  was 
the  ell'ect  of  employing  it.  The  old  work- 
men got  hold  of  an  easv  aul  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  it.  They  seem  to  have 
outlined  tbeii"  patterns  so  as  nearly  t^  cover 
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the  slabs,  and  then  to  have  picked  away,  with 
a  pointed  hammer,  the  small  spaces  that  were 
left.  The  carving  was  thus  almost  flat  on  its 
face,  and  almost  square  on  its  edges,  and  it 
showed  as  a  light  pattern  on  a  ground  of 
sharp  shadow.  A  great  many  forms  could 
be  effectively  suggested  in  this  way.  Not 
only  tracery,  and  pinnacles,  and  shields  were 
worked  so,  but  sacred  monograms,  leaf- 
carving,  the  Tudor  rose  and  other  flowers, 
and  even  figures  of  knights  and  dragons. 
All  these  things  are  vastly  more  interesting 
than  the  everlasting  panelling  and  cusping 
which  covers  so  much  of  the  I'lth  and  Kith 
century  walling  in  Middle  England.  The 
Scottish  carving  of  that  date  is,  at  its  best, 
more  interesting  still.  If  it  was  not  executed 
quite  in  the  same  way  as  the  C'ornish,  it  had 
much  the  same  effect,  but  an  effect  more 
highly  developed,  carried  further  and  better 
finished.  There  is  no  need  to  refer  to  it  at 
Roslyn,  where,  as  everyone  knows,  it  is 
simply  wonderful.  There  are  bits  here  and 
there  in  a  multitude  of  pla(;es  less  familiar  to 
the  tourist,  and  the  knack  of  making  it  inter- 
esting spread — as  it  did  also  in  our  western 
counties — from  the  mason  to  the  woodworker. 
The  stalls  at  Aberdeen,  with  the  freshness 
and  variety  of  their  devices,  match,  or  over- 
match the  rood-screens  of  .South  Devon. 

"We  may  chiefly  thank  local  customs  and 
local  preferences  for  it  if  any  of  us  can  still 
find  enough  worth  seeing  at  a  distance  to 
recompense  us  for  the  trouble  of  going  away 
from  home.  They  have  come  down  from  the 
time  when  every  county  stood  up  for  itself, 
and  sought,  in  honest  rivalry,  to  outdo  every 
other.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  this  went  too 
far,  as  when  the  Devonshire  and  Somerset 
men,  in  "  Lorna  Doone,"  fought  a  pitched 
battle  between  themselves,  instead  of  turning 
their  guns  on  the  robbers  they  had  joined  to 
destroy.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  useful 
emulation,  which  is  ill  -  exchanged  for  the 
modern  rivalry  as  to  which  little  town  shall 
make  itself  most  like  a  third-rate  London 
suburb.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  now  the 
"  local  man  "  who  generally  wants  to  take  all 
the  local  colour  out  of  his  own  town,  and  it 
is  the  architect  from  a  distance  to  whom  that 
town  owes  whatever  is  done  to  keep  up  its 
individuality.  This  should  not  be.  It  is  not 
Scottish  types  aloue  that  are  worth  pre- 
serving, and  lovers  of  art  all  over  England 
should  each  in  his  plac  e,  do  all  he  can  to 
retain  what  gives  that  place  its  architectui'al 
individuality. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

RUSKIN,  in  one  of  his  essays,  very  aptly 
remarks  that  in  these  days  we  are 
always  "trying  to  separate  labour  and 
thought.  We  want  one  man  to  be  always 
thinking,  and  another  to  be  always  working 
and  we  call  one  a  gentleman,  and  the  other 
an  operative."  And  the  consequence  of  thio 
division  is  that  we  dissociate  the  two :  one 
envies,  the  other  despises,  and  society  is 
made  up  of  "  morbid  thinkers  and  miserable 
workers."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  so  much 
of  the  architect's  work  nowadays  falls  in 
finitely  short  of  what  it  ought  to  and  might 
be.  The  thinking  is  done  mainly  by  the 
principal ;  the  assistant  draughtsman  per- 
forms the  labour  to  complete  the  design,  the 
result  is  that  one  important  quality  is  missed 
between  the  two,  and  that  is  common  sense  in 
details.  The  workman  does  not  supply  the 
deficiency,  for  it  is  not  his  business  to  think. 

One  of  the  things  which  architects  are 
most  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  is  utility, 
or  fitness.  The  engineer  regards  it  as  the 
one  and  only  object,  the  means  and  end  of 
all  he  does,  even  to  the  extent  of  grossly 
offending  our  nicer  perceptions  of  good  taste, 
and  of  placing  before  us  in  the  crudest  and 
roughest  fashion,  what  he  thinks  to  be  the 
outcome  of  practical  common  sense,  but 
which  is  really  a  very  clumsy  and  awkward 
embodiment  of  that  quality.    But  with  the 


architect  the  fault  is  the  other  way.    He  is 
all  indecision ;  in  his  endeavour  to  be  polite 
and  urbane  he  falls  into  abject  mannerism, 
or  weakness,  often  losing  eight  altogether 
of  those  sterner  qualities  which  should  be  at 
the  very  foundation  of  his  design.    He  deals 
with  styles  and  conventions  which  conceal  the 
truth ;  people  admire  his  work  because  the 
naked  construction  is  hidden  or  disguised 
under  a  garment,   ilia  very  art  is  to  conceal 
art,  to  disguise  the  bare  utilities  of  design, 
and  to  make  them  deferential  to  our  ideas  of 
politeness  and  good  taste.  And  this  endeavour 
frecjuently  blinds  the  architect.   It  leads  him 
to  disregard  common  principles  and  common- 
sense,  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  decorum, 
and  become  absolutely  dishonest.    It  is  one 
thing  to  wrap  up  a  bare  necessity  or  fact  so 
as  to  present  it  in  the  least  offensive  manner, 
and  quite  another  to  ignore  it  altogether  or 
make  it  contrary  to  our  notion  of  fitness. 
The  traditions  of  a  century  or  more  of  wrong 
art  teaching  have  discounted  the  value  of 
common  sense  in  our  architecture  and  design. 
It  has  been  our  habit  of  thinking  common 
sense  and  utility  commonplace  and  dero- 
gatory, and,  in  fact,  contrary  to  art.  An 
ordinary    plain,    matter-of-fact  building 
has    beea    looked    upon   as  only  worthy 
of    the    builder,    witti    which   the  archi- 
tect   has    nothing    to    do.     In    fact,  it 
has    been  the   belief    of    modern  times 
of   fill    de    slecle  society    that  the  artist 
is  out   of   sympathy  with    the  working 
world.    Everybody   regards  him,    and  ho 
regards  himself,   as  a  personage  superior 
or  above    the  utilitarian    wants    of  the 
day.    With  such  ideas  so  firmly  grafted  in 
the  minds  of  these  piofessors  of  art,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  qualities  of 
use  and  common  sense  looked  u])on  with  a 
feeling  of  disregard  or  disdain,  as  something 
beneath  their   notice.  I'seudo-Ciassicism 
and  Mediicvalism  w^re  early  developments  of 
this  feeling.    The  Classicist  made  his  roofs 
flat,  or  concealed  them,  just  as  he  did  his 
chimneys  ;  and  the  pseudo-Gothicist  seemed 
to  delight  in  contradictingcommon  sense,  and 
making  his  designs  for  villas  and  furniture 
ridiculous.    Though  we  now  repudiate  these 
extravagances,   and  boast  of    having  re- 
asserted fitness  and  common  sense  in  our 
buildings,  we  yet  find  much  that  is  contrary 
to  them.    The  most  obvious  ideas  of  fitness 
are   set  aside  when  the  architect  has  a 
style  he  vtdshes  to  follow.    Ijike  the  early  re- 
vivalists of  Gothic,  the  disciples  of  "  (iueen 
Anne  "  and  of  modern  Renaissance  are  blind  to 
the  dictates  of  utility.  They  seem  incapable  of 
seeing  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  adopt  a  facade, 
say,  in  the  Francis  I.  style  for  a  warehouse 
or  shop  in  the  City,  or  a  Venetian  doorway 
or  window  to  a  building  destined  for  the 
most  ordinary  commercial  or  official  occupa- 
tion.   What  may  be  suitable  in  the  court  of 
the  Louvre  would  be  a  caricature  in  Fen- 
church  or  Leadechall  -  streets,   just  as  it 
would  be  a  sheer  burlesque  to  build  a  villa 
in  a  London  suburb  in  the  style  of  elabora- 
tion of  the  Chateau  de  Chambord.  But 
want  of  common  sense  in  architecture  does 
not  stop   at  misappropriation  of  style  to 
facades.    In  every-day  structural  matters 
we  see  the  same  ignoring  of  fitness,  as 
in  the  internal  fitting  and  appointments 
of   banks   and    insurance   ofi&ces,  restau- 
rants,  &c.,    where    elaborate   and  highly 
ornamental  joinery  and  leaded  glazing  are 
put  in  lobbies  and  vestibules,  and  where 
the  plainest  and  dullest  surfaces  of  plaster  do 
duty  in  places  where  suitable  decoration 
ought  to  be.  Wrong  and  unsuitable  materials 
are  used  for  floors  and  walls,  heat  and  cold 
conducting  substances  like  tiles  and  terra- 
cotta where  we  ought  to  have  wood  to 
preserve  warmth  and  comfort,   iron  where 
stone  would  be  better,  and  so  on.    But  it  is 
all  to  no  purpose,  when  Art  for  Art's  sake  is 
ignored — when  architects  must  live  on  com- 
missions, and  sacrifice  truth  for  falsehood. 
Even  mechanical  skill  can  be  counterfeited. 


Is  it  not  a  falsification  of  true  architectural 
principles  to  make  the  front  of  a  building 
stand  on  the  ground-floor  story,  and  carry  the 
wall  by  a  concealed  iron  girder,  so  as  to 
make  the  shop  or  lower  story  larger  than  it 
otherwise  would  be !'  If  not.  then  we  must 
admit  that  cunning  and  artifice  are  qualifica- 
tions. If  it  is  not  wrong  to  hide  the  support 
of  a  front  or  back  wall  so  as  to  get 
a  larger  shop  or  office  below,  there 
seems  to  bo  little  that  we  cannot  do 
in  the  way  of  disguising  construction.  But 
it  appears  to  us  that  common  sense  and  fit- 
ness would  obviate  such  a  counterfeit  as  the 
last.  Would  the  shop  or  office  not  be  better 
if  the  upper  wall  was  carried  on  an  arcade 
or  a  visible  beam  with  columns,  forming  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  room  ?  Honesty  is 
not  only  the  better  policy,  but  it  is  also  most 
in  accord  with  fitness  and  common  sense. 
The  most  direct  and  obvious  way  of  doing  a 
thing  is  generally  the  best.  A  cunning  piece 
of  construction  which  is  intended  to  hide  the 
means  used  must  not  be  confounded  with 
common  sense.  The  engineer  thinks  so  when 
he  covers  his  steel  or  iron  framework  with 
stouemasonry  to  mimic  a  Tudor  tower ;  but 
time  or  fire  often  teach  him  the  contrary. 
We  wonder  where  our  great  cathedral 
churches  would  have  been  had  the  engineer, 
with  his  iion  and  steel  construction,  had  a 
free  hand  in  their  erection  'r  It  would  lead 
U8  too  far  to  inquire  how  fitness  and  commoa 
sense  have  been  transgressed  in  the  choice 
and  combination  of  materials. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  the  most  pain- 
ful   and    unfortunate    arrangements  and 
juxtapositions  of  materials  which  a  little 
thought  would  have  avoided — such  as  iron 
in  connection  with  stone  or  terracotta,  brick 
and  timber  in  situations  which  must  be' 
destructive  to  the  latter ;  but  we  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  want  of  fitness  in 
certain  details.    In  these  we  read  almost 
a  satire    on    our   modern  design.  Take, 
for  example,  the  material  and  the  treat- 
ment of   the   basements   and  plinths  of 
buildings.    Ancient  and  modern  architects 
of  the  g^eat  epochs  always  took  particular 
care  to  make  the  lower  stories  of  their 
buildings  plain,  and  to  build  them  of  durable 
materials,  and  they  never  attempted  to  do 
such  a  silly  thing   as  to  put  the  softer 
material  where  it  would  be  most  exposed  to 
decay  or  rough  usage,  or  to  place  delicate 
ornamentation  in  positions  where  it  would  be 
easily  destroyed  or  mutilated.  Imagine  what 
they  would  have  thought  of  using  soft  or 
porous  stone  or  brick  in  the  plinth  of  a 
building  close  to  a  public  street  when  they 
could  have  employed  a  hard  stone  or  an 
impervious  brick.    What  would  they  have 
thought  of  making  a  plinth  of  porous  white 
stone  round  a  meat  market  like  that  at 
Smithfield.  which  plinth  is  begrimed  with 
grease  and  dirt  from  the  smocks  of  butchers 
and  salesmen,  when  a  hard  granite  or  a  hard 
glazed  brick  could  have  been  substituted? 
A  white  limestone  or  sandstone  is  in  such  a 
situation  a  grievous  mistake,  as  anyone  may 
see  who  looks  at  the  first  dozen  buildings 
which  are  close  to  a  foot-pavement  in  any  of 
our  city  streets.    And  then,  too,  the  treat- 
ment. "  Our  old  buildings — the  works  erected 
by  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  and  the  early  re- 
vivalists— have  all  massive  and  plain  base- 
ments ;  some  quite  plain,  others  rusticated. 
All  superfluous  breaks   and  recesses  are 
avoided,  and  the  mouldings  of  plinth  are 
of  bold  contour.    If  there  is  a  balustrade, 
it    is    soUdly   treated  ;    sometimes    it  is 
made  square  in  plan,  the  mouldings  have 
a    massive    astragal    and    inverted  ogee, 
and  the  plinth  is  solid  and  high.  The 
modern  building  often  transgresses ;  the 
plinth  is  low,  and  of  small  projection — a 
mean-looking  skirting,  the  mouldings  are 
full  of  small  and  ill-designed  members ;  often 
the  lower  ones  project,  much  to  the  incon- 
venience of  those  who  have  to  pass  the 
building,  and  they  form  a  receptacle  for  soot 
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and  dirt,  or  the  lodgment  of  rain-water.  If 
of  soft  stone  they  get  chipped  or  broken,  or 
they  become  a  convenient  step  or  ledge  to  be 
climbed  on.  The  lack  of  common  sense  is 
very  painfully  apparent  in  the  choice  and 
design  of  mouldings.  Those  in  the  lower 
part  of  buildings  ought  to  obey  at  least 
certain  •well-defined  rules.  First,  they  should 
not  project  beyond  the  plane  of  the  plinth. 
Examples  of  the  violation  of  this  rule  are 
oft«n  seen.  In  a  recent  Late  Gothic  build- 
ing in  Arundel- street  the  plinth  mouldings  of 
the  usual  "wave"  type  project  beyond 
the  brick  plinth,  and  obtrude  awkwardly, 
and  some  brick  entrance  pi-rs  have 
projecting  stone  cornices  just  sufficiently 
high  to  come  in  contact  with  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  pedestrians  in  the  foot- 
way, besides  which  they  are  liable  to  be 
broken  off.  Secondly,  the  profile  ought  to  be 
as  bold  and  flat  as  possible.  Any  small  or 
deeply-cut  mouldings  are  soon  injured  or 
destroyed.  They  ought  to  be  so  designed  as 
not  to  make  a  foothold,  and  to  easily  throw 
off  the  water.  We  might  almost  imagine 
the  architect  did  his  best  to  show  how 
elaborately  he  couJd  make  these  mould- 
ings, or  how  vexatious  to  the  passer-by,  and 
many  of  the  new  buildings  that  have  been 
carried  out  exhibit  a  pitiable  perversion 
of  common  sense  in  dealing  with  such 
things  as  basements,  pilasters,  carved  work, 
shop-fronts,  and  the  decorative  capabilities 
of  our  materials. 


THE  SOANE  AND  IXSTITUTE  PEIZE 
DEAWIXGS. 

THE  subject  proposed  for  the  Soane  Me- 
dallion and  £100  was  this  time  a  design 
for  an  Institute  of  Architects  on  a  plot  of 
land  100ft.  by  60ft.,  having  one  main 
and  one  side  frontage  at  the  corner.  On 
the  whole,  the  response  to  the  Institute's 
invitation  is  not  remarkable  for  any  great 
achievement  in  design.  Two  or  three  clever 
sets  of  drawings  are  exhibited  on  the  screen 
in  the  meeting-room.  "Ad  Finem"  (R. 
Sheckleton  Balfour,  who  is  awarded  the  first 
prize)  is  in  an  Italian  Eenaissance  style ;  it 
has  a  central  pediment  and  columnar  treat- 
ment in  stone.  The  entrance  is  scarcely  wide 
or  important  enough ;  but  there  are  good 
points  in  plan.  In  the  left  wing  is  the  exhi 
bition  gallery,  and  the  clerk  and  secretary's 
offices  to  the  right  of  entrance.  The  library 
is  placed  along  the  front  on  first  floor,  the 
meeting-room  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
council-room  on  the  light  or  return  side. 
The  principal  stairs,  retiring-rooms,  and 
lavatories  are  conveniently  placed.  A  well- 
drawn  design,  which  takes  the  second  prize, 
bears  the  motto  "Thor"  (by  John  Anderson, 
Haver  stock  Hill),  Italian  Eenaissance  in 
style,  freely  handled  in  the  fenestration  and 
principal  story,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
bold  cornice.  The  principal  floor  windows 
are  somewhat  lofty  and  narrow,  rusticated, 
with  niches  for  figures  between.  The  plan 
is  well  thought  out;  there  is  a  good  hall  and 
vestibule  in  centre  of  main  front,  the  secre- 
tary is  located  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
library  is  on  the  return  side.  On  the  first 
floor  the  council-chamber  is  in  the  centre, 
with  dining-room  on  left,  and  meeting-room 
fronting  the  return  side.  The  elevations 
and  details  are  drawn  with  delicacy  and 
grace.    We  shall    illustrate   this  design. 

Bow  Bells,"  by  E.  A.  liickards  (third  prize), 
is  boldly-conceived,  broad,  massive  and 
dignified,  though  somewhat  severe.  The 
long  fa<;ade  is  Florentine  in  treatment,  of 
plain  red  brickwork,  with  massive  stone 
hollowed  quoins  at  the  comers,  and  its  main 
relief  on  the  upper  and  main  floor  is  a  recessed 
order  of  columns  with  windows  between, 
lighting  the  meeting  room.  The  lower  story 
is  of  stone,  plain  and  massive.  The  ground- 
floor  plan  haa  the  waiting  and  retiring  rooms 
at  the  side  of  main  entrance,  clerk's  and 
eecretary'8  office  to  the  right,  the  council- 


room  and  dining-room  lieiug  placed  on  the 
left  of  entrance.  Above,  a  mezzanine  floor 
contains  the  committee  and  editor's  rooms  in 
front,  book-store,  and  council  room.  The 
first  floor  has  the  gallery  to  the  left,  and  the 
library  to  the  right,  facing  side  street,  and  the 
meeting  room,  made  the  central  apart- 
ment, lighted  in  front.  The  staircase- 
landing  in  the  rear  is  spacious.  ' '  Eed 
Thistle "  has  also  merit  both  of  plan  and 
exterior.  Of  florid  Late  Gothic  character, 
the  author  exhibits  knowledge  of  detail  and 
firm,  decided  drawing  in  his  work.  A  masterly 
ink  perspective  and  elevations  are  exhibited 
on  the  staircase,  but  the  plans  are  hung  too 
high  to  examine  them.  One  feature  of  the 
design  is  a  large  octagonal  stair  turret  which 
makes  a  bold  projection  at  the  corner  of  the 
two  facades,  and  gives  access  from  ground 
floor  to  the  upper  story.  There  is  a  wide 
entrance-hall,  with  main  stairs  on  one 
side  of  it.  The  council-room  is  at  the  left, 
with  secretary  and  clerks'  offices  on  the  right. 
The  meeting-room  is  over  the  council-room, 
and  the  library  on  the  return  side.  The 
planning  exhibits'architectural  arrangement, 
and  the  council-room  and  meeting-room  are 
accentuated  by  a  square  corner  bay  at  the 
end  of  main  front.  The  galleries  for  drawings 
are  placed  along  the  front  on  second  floor, 
lighted  by  a  series  of  windows,  and  the 
elevation  is  surmounted  by  a  high  roof, 
broken  by  dormers,  which  light  the  resi- 
dential rooms.  A  cart  entrance  is  shown  in 
rear  on  the  plan. 

A  cleverly -drawn  but  unsuitable  design  in  a 
sort  of  Oriental  or  Byzantine  style  has  the 
motto  "  Fleur  de  Lis."  The  author  is  an 
expert  draughtsman,  and  his  fa5ade  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  front  of  St.  Mark, 
Venice.  The  delicately-drawn  detail  evinces 
artistic  skill.  The  main  story  has  a 
blind  arcade  of  engaged  shafts  of  green 
Irish  marble,  carrying  arches  and  spandrels 
of  marble,  inclosing  three-light  windows 
with  heads  of  Saracenic  type.  A  pierced 
balcony  cuts  oii  the  ground  from  first  floor. 
The  upper  story  is  plain,  except  the  centre, 
which  is  enriched  with  windows.  A  large 
circular  tower,  corbelled  out  at  corner  of 
block,  is  shown  crowned  by  a  conical  roof, 
and  there  is  a  dome  and  roof  of  copper.  The 
author  proposes  Portland  stone  of  a  cream 
colour,  with  Irish  marbles  in  columns  and 
spandrels,  and  white  marble  figures  re- 
presenting the  arts  and  crafts  adorn 
the  upper  part  of  fa<;ade.  The  ground 
plan  has  a  large  central  haU  of  elongated 
hexagonal  shape,  the  library  being  on  the 
leftside,  and  the  secretary,  &c.,  on  the  right. 
Above  are  council  -  chamber,  meeting-hall, 
and  dining-room,  beginning  from  the  left 
side.  "  Green  Dragon  "  is  original,  broadly 
treated,  though  rather  heavy  in  its  details, 
and  the  plan  has  some  merit.  A  separate 
entrance  to  secretary's  office  is  shown  on  the 
left  side.    There  are  17  designs  sent  in. 

The  Tite  prize,  awarded  for  the  best  design 
for  a  stone  bridge  across  a  river  72oft.  wide, 
has  not  called  out  any  conspicuous  talent. 
Perhaps  those  with  mottoes  "  Pons  Asin- 
orum,"  "Red  Star,"  "  Australis,"  "  Oa- 
lypso,"  "From Bank  to  Bank"  are  amongst 
the  best.  "  Australis  "  (H.  II.  Crouch)  wins 
the  prize  for  a  simple  and  dignified  structure 
of  seven  elliptical  arches.  ' '  I'ons  Asinorum  " 
is  ambitious,  with  archways  and  equestrian 
groups  of  sculpture.  "Eed  Star"  has 
merit,  the  centre  span  being  emphasised  by 
the  jiiera.    Ten  designs  are  sent  in. 

The  Grissell  prize  for  a  polygonal  or 
circular  band-stand  of  wood  and  iron, 
30ft.  diameter,  with  domical  roof,  has  been 
competed  for  by  nine  candidates.  ' '  Zampa, ' ' 
(J.  H.  Tonge)  receives  the  prize  for  a  clever 
design  in  wood  and  iron  of  elaborate  detail. 
"  Pan"  is  a  pleasing  and  artistic  design,  with 
a  (  hinese  feeling  in  its  outline.  The  ogee  dome 
is  surmounted  by  a  group  of  figures  repre- 
senting I'an  and  his  huntsmen,  and  the 
antefixteare  also  winged  boys  with  pipes  over 


the  eight  pillars.  "  Orpheus  "  is  simple  and 
domical,  and  "Japan"  has  a  pagoda-shaped 
roof. 

For  the  I'ugin  studentship  this  year  only 
six  candidates  have  contributed,  and  these 
send  drawings  and  sketches — chiefly  the 
latter,  Continental  and  English  examples. 
(J.  ('.  Brewer  receives  the  only  prize  for 
several  interesting  pencil  and  coloured 
sketches,  including  St.  David's  Cathedral 
and  details,  sketches  from  France.  J.  II. 
Swan  sends  a  drawing  of  the  Skippers' 
House,  Ghent,  an  elaborate  Late  Gothic  gabled 
front,  andsketches  from  Belgium.  E.  Rickards 
sends  some  sketches  of  I^Iagdalen  ( 'ollege, 
Oxford — the  hall  and  cloister  quadrangle — 
in  ink  and  pencil. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  is  given  to 
"Gulielmus"  (II.  1'.  G.  Maule)  for  a  set 
of  measured  drawings  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  carefully  drawn.  The  second  prize 
is  given  to  "X."  (Mr.  Cjrril  Smith)  for 
measured  drawings  of  Gedney  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire, an  interesting  edifice.  Only  four 
sets  are  exhibited,  and  these  include  a  care- 
fully measured  plan  and  drawings  of  the 
Charterhouse,  under  a  coat  of  arms.  The 
Owen  Jones  studentship  is  awarded  to  II.  C. 
C'orlette  for  some  very  beautifully- coloured 
decoration  from  St.  Anastasia,  Verona.  H.  S. 
East  also  sends  some  very  interesting  colour 
decoration  from  Venice  and  Florence. 


CONCERT  HALLS  AXD  ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.— IX. 

By  Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow,  A. R.I. B. A. 

THE  drill-hall  aasumes  at  times  the  character 
of  a  concert-hall  or  assembly-room,  although 
it  is  not  always  the  most  fitting  place  for  such  a- 
purpose,  and  as  it  is  built  primarily  for  a  drill - 
shed,  its  shape  is  often  not  the  best  for  a  seated 
audience.  Many  driU-halls  are  nearly  square  on 
plan — they  are  much  wider  in  proportion  to  their 
length  than  rooms  built  exclusively  for  public 
entertainment,  while  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
drill-shed  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
are  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  width.  There 
is  not  the  same  reason  for  strict  rules  of  shape 
and  proportion  in  a  drill-hall,  where  only  drilling 
and  gymnastics  take  place,  as  in  a  room  used  for 
music  or  speaking,  where  proportion  and  acoustics 
play  so  important  a  part. 

Referring  to  the  shape  of  a  hall  for  public 
speaking  or  music,  the  length,  width,  and  height 
must,  of  course,  be  greatly  governed  by  local 
conditions  ;  but  the  length  should  be  considerably 
greater  in  measurement  than  the  width.  The 
height  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  ceiling.  As 
a  general  rule,  a  writer  says,  for  measuring  the 
proportions,  one  can  take  the  height  of  the  hall 
to  be  equal  to  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
the  width,  or  half  of  the  diagonal  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  rectangular  room.  Fergusson 
gives  that  the  height  should  be  half  the  breadth 
plus  the  of  the  length.  In  order  to  increase - 
the  height  of  a  hall,  the  floor  may  be  made  lower 
by  a  few  steps  than  the  surrounding  rooms,  by 
which  means  a  pleating  outlook  over  the  hall  and 
dancers  is  acquired.  One  can  also  improve  th 
appearance  of  a  room  where  height  is  actually 
deficient  by  emphasising  the  vertical  lines,  either 
by  pilasters  or  in  colour  decoration,  and  making 
the  horizontal  lines  subordinate.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  room  which  appears  too  high  can  be  made 
to  look  lower  by  accentuating  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  omitting  as  many  vertical  lines  as  possible. 
The  pilasters  and  columns  in  Willis's  Rooms  show 
an  example  of  a  method  adopted  to  make  the  room 
look  lofty. 

The  entrance  to  a  hall  is  much  better  when  at 
one  of  the  short  ends,  than  when  in  the  middle  of 
the  long  side.  The  first  impression  cf  length  is 
much  more  impressive  and  imposing — and  't  is 
the  first  impression  which  is  the  most  lasting. 

The  drill-hall  has  other  disadvantages  besides 
that  of  shape.  The  floor  is  often  laid  as  a  wood- 
block floor,  which  is  not  suitable  for  dances.  Even 
when  formed  as  a  close-boarded  floor  its  surface 
becomes  so  rough  with  the  marching  and  drilling 
of  the  men,  that  it  is  quite  unfit  for  dancing.  At 
the  drill- shed  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, when  dances  are  given,  a  false  poliRhed 
parquet  floor  is  laid  over  the  other  floor.  Thii 
false  floor  is  made  in  s  ctions,  to  be  laid  down 
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quickly  :  but  each  stclioQ  fits  perfectly  into  the 
other,  providing  aa  even  surface  for  dancing  upon. 

The  buildings  in  which  drill-halls  are  incor- 
porated are,  on  account  of  being  the  headquarters 
of  a  corps,  frequently  arranged  upon  the  lines  of 
a  club,  and  it  is  therefore  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  headquarters  at  Finsbury  of  the  Honourable 
ArtUlery  Company  a  fine  hall  or  dining-room  on 
the  first  floor.  These  premises  are  no  doubt  ex- 
ceptional, containing,  as  they  do.  accommodation 
for  every  kind  of  active  recreation,  besides  reading- 
rooms,  billiard-room,  smoking-room,  dressing- 
rooms,  harness-rooms,  &;c. 

The  illustrations  to  this  chapter  have  been 
supplied  me  by  Jlr.  Shoppee,  the  architect  of  one 
of  the  best  drill-halls  in  London,  the  St.  George's 
Kifles  Drill-hall  and  Headquarters.  Complete  plans 
and  sections  of  the  building  have  been  specially 
prepared  from  Mr.  Shoppee's  own  drawings  to 
accompany  this  article. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  hall  was 
built  first  as  a  drill  hall,  and  that  afterwards  it 
was  occasionally  used  as  an  assembly-room,  and 
also  that  it  is  a  roam  licensed  for  music  and 
dancing. 

The  hall  itself  is  situated  on  the  ground  floor, 
a  few  steps  above  the  street  level.  There  ia  a 
broad  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  front  farade, 
on  one  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  oflicers"  room, 
while  the  colonel  and  secretary's  private  apart- 
ments are  situated  on  the  other.  By  the  side  of 
these  rooms  is  a  staircase  leading  down  to  the 
basement  and  up  to  the  two  floors  above. 

The  hall  itself  is  over  SOft.  long  by  58ft.  wide 
and  40ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  '22tt.  to 
the  wall-plate.  Tho  size  and  shape  of  the  room 
admirably  adapts  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  principally  designed — that  is,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  drill-hall.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  is 
an  extra  exit,  leading  directly  into  the  back 
street ;  near  this  exit  is  the  armoury.  In  the 
basement  one  finds  a  large  space  devoted  to  the 
school  of  arms,  the  Jlorris  tube  gallery,  and  the 
volunteer  stores.  The  front  part  of  the  basement 
is  arranged  as  a  canteen  for  the  men,  with  a 
billiard  room  attached.  There  is  a  lift  from  the 
canteen  to  the  kitchen  on  the  second  floor,  which 
allows  for  the  quick  service  of  refreshments. 
The  lavatory  accommodation  for  the  men  is  also 
situated  at  this  level,  there  being  lavatories  both 
in  the  front  portion  near  the  canteen,  and  in  the 
back  portion  near  the  school-of-arms,  the  latter, 
in  addition  to  the  wash-basins,  Sea.,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  bath.  The  orderly  room  near  the 
staircase  completes  the  arrangement  of  the  base- 
ment. 

The  front  part  of  the  building  is  carried  up  two 
stories.  The  whole  of  the  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  a  large  recreation-room,  out  of  which  a  small 
gallery  can  be  reached  which  overlooks  one  end 
of  the  hall.  The  recreation-room  is  connected 
with  the  kitchen  above  by  the  same  lift,  which 
serves  the  canteen  in  the  basement.  On  the 
second  floor  is  an  ofiicer's  dressing  room,  with 
lavatories,  a  library,  and  a  kitchen,  while  the 
attics  are  used  as  the  living- quarters  of  the  care- 
taker. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  building  arranged  for 
these  purposes,  acd  in  this  manner,  can  be  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  public  assembly  hall. 
When  occupied  in  this  manner,  the  hall  is  pro- 
vided with  rows  of  chairs  battened  together  in 
lengths  of  sixes,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Council.  The  doors  are  fitted 
with  automatic  bolts,  exit  notices  are  displayed  on 
the  walls,  the  gas-burners  are  fitted  with  secret 
taps,  and  oil-lamps  are  burnt  as  a  second  system  of 
lighting.  By  this  means  a  building  which  has 
been  erected  as  volunteers'  headquarters,  has  been 
made  to  comply  suSiciently  with  the  regulations 
of  the  London  County  Council,  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  issue  a  certificate  of  safety,  and  a 
license  has  been  obtained  to  use  the  building  as  a 
concert-hall  and  an  assembly  room. 

The  fact  that  the  hall  is  practically  on  the 
street  level,  and  has  exits  both  back  and  front  into 
public  thoroughfares  which  the  audience  can 
reach  without  traversing  any  passage,  corridor,  or 
staircase,  makes  these  premises  particularly  suit- 
able for  public  assemblies. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  to  assert  that  there 
is  hsi  danger  from  fire  and  panic  in  a  building  of 
this  class  than  in  many  other  structures  which  it 
has  been  my  duty  to  detcribe  in  this  series  ot 
articles.  The  reason  for  this  diminution  of  risk 
arises  from  the  fact  that  these  buildings  are  main- 
tained under  military  discipline,  the  persons  in 
charge  being  trained  to  watchfulness  and  prompt 
action.    After  all,  in  spite  of  every  provision 
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being  made  by  the  architect  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  a  building,  much  more  depends 
upon  the  fire -watch  than  the  proprietors  of  places 
of  this  sort  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  finds  a  properly  organised  fire- 
watch  in  the  minor  class  of  assembly  rooms  to  which 
I  have  had  to  refer.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last 
revision  by  the  Council  of  their  regulations  they 


the  special  ability  to  command  obedience,  that 
those  who  have  received  a  military  training  are 
particularly  fitted  to  have  charge  of  premises  in 
which  the  public  assemble  in  great  numbers. 

While  speaking  of  fire  appliances  and  the  fire- 
watch,  requisite  for  the  small  assembly-room,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  remember  that  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  special  care  where 
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inserted  a  rule  that  every  hall  having  a  superficial 
area  of  l,OCOft.  or  more  should  be  provided  with 
a  fire  hydrant  connected  with  the  high-pressure 
water  main,  and  of  a  pattern  and  size  to  allow 
fittings  to  be  used  of  the  same  description  as  those 
employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

In  halls  of  a  smaller  superficial  area,  corridor 
fire-engines  and  buckets  are  allowed,  the  prompt 
use  of  which  is  as  eflScacious  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  fire  as  a  subsequent  employment  of  a  hydrant. 
It  is  in  the  use  of  these  appliances,  as  well  as  in 


temporary  stages  are  erected  for  theatrical 
performances. 

I  have  already  described  in  a  former  chapter 
the  character  and  light  construction  of  these 
stages,  their  g^eat  inflammability,  and  the  special 
fire  risks  which  attend  them.  Fire-buckets  full 
of  water,  with  a  small  bucket-pump  and  wet 
blankets,  should  always  be  placed  upon  the  stage 
for  ready  use ;  buckets  and  blankets  should  also 
be  found  in  the  dressing-rooms. 

There  are  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  gas 
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arrangements  which  I  should  like  to  make  before 
I  condude  my  description  of  these  minor  assembly - 
rooms  and  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  of 
the  larger  class. 

It  is  well  always  to  place  the  gas-brackets,  both 
in  the  hall  and  ite  approaches,  out  of  reach  of  the 
audience  under  any  circumstances.  They  should 
be  provided  with  secret  taps,  so  that  the)-  can  only 
be  turned  out  by  the  attendant  who  has  the  kej-. 
In  the  rooms  which,  when  performances  are 
given,  will  be  used  as  dressing-rooms,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  amateurs  will  require  as 
much  light  to  make  up  by  as  the  professional  in 
the  dressing-room  of  a  theatre.  It  is  as  danger- 
ous to  use  candles  or  lamps  in  rooms  of  this  kind 
as  it  is  in  a  theatre,  and  unless  proper  gas-brackets 
are  provided,  and  the  points  placed  where 
required,  the  risk  is  that  the  thoughtless  amateur 
will  provide  his  own  light,  and  then  the  danger 
becomes  very  g^eat  indeed. 


AKCUITECTUR.VL  ASSOC  [ATK  )X. 

THE  fifth  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectiiral  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
evening.  Mr.  W.  D.  Caiiie,  F.S.  A.,  the  President, 
occupying  the  chair.  Messrs.  U.  Badcock.  B..V., 
H.  Brown,  1'.  A.  Hartland,  E.  Lacey,  J.  Heath, 
and  Welshman  were  elected  as  members. 

.MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Henuy  T.  Hare,  A.R  I.B.A.,  then  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  illustrated  by  numerous 
plans  by  himself  and  other  architects.  In  his 
preliminary  remarks  the  author  observed  that,  in 
mentioning  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the 
designing  of  modem  municipal  buildings,  he 
claimed  no  expert  knowledge  or  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  had,  however,  t;iken  much  interest 
in  that  class  of  buildings,  and  had  given  some 
Little  attention  and  study  to  them,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  certain  considerations  had  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him  as  desirable  or  essential. 
There  is,  continued  LIr.  Hare,  probably  no  class 
of  building  in  which  the  problem  submitted  to  an 
architect  is  more  complex  or  difficult  of  satisfac- 
tory solution  than  that  of  providing  a  suitable 
home  for  the  municipal  life  of  a  large  city.  The 
multiplicity  of  departments,  each  of  which  must 
be  in  a  position  readily  accessible,  and  all  of  which 
must  be,  to  some  extent,  within  touch  of  each 
other,  the  varied  requirements  of  lighting,  diffi- 
culties of  site,  &c.,  coupled  with  the  necessity  for 
the  whole  to  be  capable  of  artistic  and  dignified 
architectural  treatment,  render  the  subject  at 
once  the  most  difficult,  and  therefore  the  most 
attractive,  that  an  architect  can  be  called  upon 
to  devote  his  attention  to.  The  conditions  under 
■which  these  buildings  are  dealt  with  here  in 
England  are  generally  very  difierent  from  those 
which  obtain  in  Continental  countries,  where  a 
large  area  is  usually  treated  as  a  whole,  and  the 
principal  building  is  placed  in  a  central  and  com- 
manding position,  on  a  site  open  all  round  for 
light  and  air,  and  lending  itseLE  to  architectural 
treatment  from  all  points  of  view.  The  usual 
conditions  under  which  English  .architects  work 
are  those  associated  with  a  cramped  and  irregular 
site,  possibly  built  in  on  two  or  three  sides  by 
adjoining  property,  with  dominant  ancient 
lights  to  be  respected,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion required  generally  rather  more  than  can 
be  conveniently  arranged  on  the  ground,  or  pro- 
vided for  the  amount  proposed  to  be  expended. 
Kow,  while  this  enormously  increases  the 
study  and  thought  required  for  a  satisfactory 
solution,  I  am  far  from  regarding  it  as  an  un- 
mixed evil,  and  the  interesting  character  of  many 
of  our  buildings  supports  this  view.  Anirregtilar 
and  difficult  site  in  most  cases  suggests  a  motive 
or  poitit  d\ippui,  which  is  extremely  valuable  in 
initiating  the  plan  of  a  building,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  to  be  overcome  in  the  working 
out  of  the  smaller  details  of  the  plan  may  always 
lead  to  interesting  and  artistic  developments  ;  the 
treatment  of  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle,  or  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  the  ground,  contains  latent  possi- 
bilities which  may  be  invaluable.  An  open  and 
practically  unlimited  site  tends  to  produce  a 
mechanical  and  uninteresting  building,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  call  forth  and  excite  the 
same  effort  as  when  there  are  serious  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  I  am  not,  however,  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  present  conditions.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  too  many  instances  in  which 
those  schemes  are  approached  in  a  purely  com- 
mercial and  utilitarian  spirit,  disregarding  any 
considerations  beyond  those  of  providing  the 
necessary  accommodation  for  the  lowest  possible 


expenditure.  Many  of  our  towns,  especially  those 
in  manufacturing  districts,  are  a  mere  jumble  or 
conglomeration  of  houses  thrown  together,  as  it 
were,  by  chance,  without  any  governing  idea, 
without  any  thought  of  beauty  or  any  con- 
sideration beyond  that  of  absolute  utility.  Svhen, 
therefore,  it  becomes  neces.sary  or  desirable  to 
provide  buildings  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  an  opportunity  offers  of  raising  the 
whole  character  of  the  town,  of  providing  a 
centre  or  focus  round  which  all  that  is  best  shall 
be  gathered,  and  a  building  which  shall  tend  to 
promote  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  by  the 
people,  and  shall  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
pride  to  succeeding  generations,  liealising  this, 
it  becomes  essential  that  such  a  scheme  should  be 
inaugurated  in  no  narrow  or  parsimonious  spirit, 
confining  the  expenditure,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  build  four  walls  and  a 
roof.  The  far-reaching  effects  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  the  contem- 
plation of  beautiful  and  artistic  objects  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  money  expended  for  such  pur- 
poses should  be  regarded  as  quite  as  well  spent  as 
for  such  practical  matters  as  sanitation,  &c.  This 
appears  to  be  becoming  more  clearly  realised  by 
the  general  public  year  by  year,  but  education  in 
this  direction  must  still  be  regarded  as  only  in 
the  elementary  stage.  The  general  character  of 
the  accommodation  required  in  modern  municipal 
buildings  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 1. 
Offices  for  the  various  officials  and  their  clerks, 
usually  placed  on  the  ground  and  first  floors.  2. 
Council  chamber,  mayor's  parlour,  and  committee 
rooms,  generally  on  the  first  or  principal  floor. 
3.  Police  department,  cells,  court-room,  A:c.,  on 
the  ground  and  first  floors,  and  sometimes 
partially  in  the  basement.  4.  A  public  hall  on 
the  ground  or  first  floor,  according  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  site.  Other  requirements  are 
sometimes  added  ;  but  these  constitute  those  most 
generally  demanded.  Dealing  first  with  Section  1, 
the  accommodation  for  officials  and  clerks,  these 
u.sually  consist  of  departments  for  rates  and 
borough  accountant,  borough  surveyor,  medical 
officer  and  nuisance  inspector,  water  and  gas 
works,  and  the  town  clerk.  It  is  essential  that 
all  these  should  be  very  readily  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  with  this  in  view  all  except  the  offices 
allotted  to  the  town  clerk  are  usually  placed  on 
the  ground  floor  if  the  area  of  the  site  permits. 
The  town  clerk,  requiring  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
mayor's  parlour  and  committee -rooms,  is  gener- 
ally placed  on  the  first  floor  :  but  is  it  desirable 
that  his  clerks'  or  inquiry  office  should  immediately 
adjoin  the  head  of  the  public  staircase  r  The 
chief  desideratum  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning 
these  offices  is  compactness,  and  the  reduction  to 
an  absolute  minimum  of  the  length  of  public 
corridor  required.  In  most  instances  some  public 
corridor  is  essential,  and  in  these  cases  it  should 
be  wide — not  less  than  bit.  or  10ft. — and  well 
and  directly  lighted.  The  clerks'  and  inquiry 
offices  should  be  in  the  most  prominent  and 
noticeable  positions,  the  private  offices  being 
rather  more  retired,  and  entered  through  the 
clerks'  offices,  as  well  as  provided  with  a  door 
from  the  corridor  for  private  use.  One  point  in 
regard  to  the  designing  of  corridors  appears  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  In  cases  where 
the  height  of  the  offices  is  from  12ft.  to  14ft.,  in 
the  ordiiaary  course  the  corridor  adjoining  would 
be  of  the  same  height.  Xow,  this  for  a  corridor, 
perhaps  8  ft.  wide,  gives  a  very  unsatisfactory 
proportion,  and  one  which  can  without  difficulty 
be  corrected  if  trouble  be  taken  to  do  so.  One 
means  of  doing  this  is  by  introducing  a  vaulted 
ceiling,  which  at  once  reduces  the  apparent  height. 
Another  way  is  to  introduce  a  flat  false  ceiling  at  a 
height  of  Oft.  or  10ft.,  in  which  case  the  space 
between  the  ceiling  and  floor  above  may  be  utilised 
for  pipes  or  electric  wires,  or  for  ventilation  with 
advantage,  providing  some  means  of  access  is 
arranged,  which  should  not  present  much  difficulty. 
The  whole  of  this  section  of  the  building  should 
be  self-contained  and  capable  of  being  shut  off 
entirely  from  the  public  portions.  The  council 
chamber  should  be  in  a  quiet  position,  and  the 
mayor's  parlour  adjoining  and  communicating 
with  the  private  office  of  the  town  clerk.  The 
access  for  the  public  to  the  gallery  of  the  council 
chamber  should  be  by  an  entirely  separate  entrance 
and  staircase  from  the  street,  and  should  be  as 
direct  as  possible.  In  most  cases  a  gallery  to 
accommodate  from  25  to  30  persons  will  be 
sufficient,  as  very  few  people  attend  the  ordinary 
meetings  of  a  town  council.  The  size  of  the 
council  chamber  will  ba  entirely  governed  by  the 
number  of  irexbsrs  of  the  council,  it  being 


desirable  to  keep  this  room  as  small  as  possible 
consistent  with  comfortable  and  adequate  seating 
space.  In  arranging  the  plan  it  is  important  that 
the  disposition  of  the  seating  should  be  first 
decided  on,  as  this  will,  or  should,  to  a  great 
extent  reg^ulate  its  shape.  The  general  considera- 
tions to  be  borne  in  mind  are: — (I)  That  the 
whole  body  of  members  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  concentrated,  and  not  scattered  about ; 
(2)  that  each  member  should  have  the  large 
mijority  of  the  whole  in  front  of  him,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  never  desirable  to  have  more  than 
two  rows  or  tiers  of  benches  ;  (3)  that  all  members 
should  be  able  to  leave  or  enter  the  chamber  with 
a  minimum  of  disturbance,  and  without  crossing 
between  a  speaker  and  the  chairman.  There 
are  several  possible  arrangements  of  the  seat- 
ing, each  of  which  has  its  advantages  in  cer- 
tain cases.  For  small  numbers,  say  24  to 
3C,  the  ordinary  disposition  of  parallel  rows 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  room 
and  facing  each  other,  one  end  being  closed 
by  a  semi-circle  of  seats,  and  the  other  end  by 
the  chairman's  seat,  is  possibly  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted.  For  larger  numbers,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  other  provisions,  one  of  the 
most  favoured  being  a  semi-circular  arrangement 
of  seats,  the  chairman  occupying  a  position  on 
the  chord  of  tlie  arc,  and  the  officials  being  in 
the  central  arena.  If  it  is  desired  to  adopt  this 
disposition,  the  room  should  be  specially  planned 
with  this  in  view,  and  should,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  take  the  general  lines  of  the  seating.  The 
entrances  and  exits  should  be  on  the  walls  behind 
the  seats,  and  opposite  the  gangways,  with  the 
exception  of  a  special  entrance  for  the  chairman, 
which  may  be  arranged  in  the  wall  behind  his 
seat.  This  is  not,  however,  an  essential  pro- 
vision, but  ic  is  convenient  where  possible,  the 
object  being  that  the  chairman  may  be  able  to 
take  his  seat  without  necessarily  passing  through 
the  ante-room.  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
arrangements  of  seating  is  the  very  usual  one  of  the 
semi-circular  plan,  with  the  entrances  to  the  room 
on  each  side  of  the  chairman's  seat,  as  no  member 
can  enter  or  leave  the  room  without  considerable 
disturbance.  AVhen  two  rows  or  tiers  of  benches 
are  introduced,  the  back  row  should  be  raised 
some  Gin.  or  Tin.  above  the  front  row,  and  the 
mayor's  seat  about  12in.  above  the  general  floor 
level.  The  minimum  allowance  for  seats  may  be 
taken  as  4ft.  from  back  to  back,  and  2ft.  in  width 
for  each  member.  Every  member  should  be 
provided  with  a  small  locker,  desk,  or  drawer  for 
keeping  papers  or  memoranda,  and  a  continuous 
foot-rail  covered  with  indiarubber  will  add  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  arrangements,  besides 
protecting  the  seats  from  injury.  Where  space 
permits,  the  seating  may,  with  advantage,  be 
placed  in  pairs  on  the  "  dual-desk  "  principle,  in 
order  that  every  member  may  be  able  to  leave  his 
place  if  he  desires  without  passing  before  other 
members.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  by  this  system  the  amount  of  space 
occupied  by  the  gangways  is  so  great  that  the 
size  of  the  room  is  unduly  increased,  and,  if  so, 
larger  numbers  will  require  to  be  gfrouped 
together,  but  the  smaller  the  number  so  gfrouped 
the  greater  will  be  the  general  convenience.  The 
gangways  need  not  be  wider  than  1ft.  9in.  to  2ft. ; 
but  it  is  advisable  that  as  much  space  as  possible 
be  left  in  the  central  arena,  as  this  is  the  most 
convenient  situation  for  reporters  and  officials. 
There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  fixed  seats  or  ordinary 
movable  chairs,  the  latter  being  more  generally 
favoured  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
superiority  of  fixed  seats  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  and  if  they  are  provided  with 
arms  they  may  be  quite  aa  comfortable  as  chairs. 
As  previously  mentioned,  one  of  the  first  con- 
siderations in  the  disposition  of  the  council 
chamber  is  that  of  absolute  quiet  and  retire- 
ment ;  and,  following  up  this  idea,  it  appears  to 
be  desirable  that  the  lighting  should  be  high  up 
in  the  walls,  the  sills  of  the  windows,  say,  10  ft. 
or  12ft.  above  the  floor,  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  walls  lined  with  panelling.  The  general  pro- 
portions of  the  room  should  be  studied  carefully 
to  secure  the  best  acoustical  results,  though  this 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  speculative  in  anything  but  a 
simple  rectangular  apartment.  The  height  should 
be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible,  consistent 
with  architectural  proportions.  Top-light  is  never 
a  desirable  arrangement  —  indeed,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  wherever  architectural  effect  is 
aimed  at,  top-light  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible,  as  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  method 
is  very  difficult  and  unusual.  The  mayor's  parlour 
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should  be  arranged  with  a  pleasant  aspect,  and 
will  be  required  to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  a 
semi-state  room,  and  a  general  every-day  busi- 
ness room.  It  may  be  of  moderate  size,  say  JOft. 
square,  and  should  be  treated  as  a  comfortable 
sitting-room  and  may  have  a  small  private  lava- 
tory attached,  though  this  ia  not  essential.  The 
committee -rooms  will  be  governed  as  to.  size  and 
shape  by  the  number  of  members  they  are  designed 
to  accommodate.  It  is  advisable  to  set  out  tables 
and  chairs  on  the  plan  in  order  to  see  that  the 
required  number  may  be  comfortably  seated. 
Space  should  be  left  in  the  two  comers  behind 
the  chairman's  seat  for  a  small  table  for  two  or 
three  officials.  These  rooms  in  ordinary  cases 
should  not  exceed  12ft.  or  1-lft.  in  height.  In 
municipal  buildings  of  considerable  size  the 
banqueting-haU  will  be  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  architectural  rooms.  This  will  be  arranged 
as  a  part  of  the  council  suite,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mittee rooms  should  be  so  placed  that  it  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  reception  room  ;  that  is,  where 
no  room  is  specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
Ample  kitchen  accommodation  must  be  provided, 
preferably  on  the  top  floor,  with  a  small  service 
room  adjoining  the  dining-hall,  and  having 
lifts,  kc,  communicating  with  the  kitchen 
department.  In  many  cases  the  banqueting-hall 
will  be  required  at  times  for  other  purposes,  and 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning  for 
entrances  and  exits.  A  small  musicians'  gallery 
is  a  decided  addition  to  the  room,  besides  giving  a 
motive  for  an  interesting  architectural  feature. 
No  general  rule  can  be  formulated  as  to  the 
position  which  the  police-station  should  occupy, 
as  this  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances and  nature  of  the  site.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  away  from  the  main  front,  and  entered  if 
possible  from  a  side  street.  The  accommodation 
■will  usually  consist  of  a  charge-room,  inspector's 
and  superintendent's  offices,  six  or  more  cells, 
with  waiting-rooms  for  prisoners,  and  a  court- 
room, with  public  waiting-hall,  and  rooms  for 
witnesses  and  barristers.  The  court  and  its 
appurtenances  are  usually  placed  on  the  upper 
floor,  the  cells  being  on  the  lower  floor,  and  so 
arranged  that  a  small  staircase  may  communicate 
between  the  dock  and  the  cell  coriidor,  where 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  seats 
with  high  divisions  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 
The  cell  corridor  should  be  entered  directly  from 
the  charge-room,  with  which  the  inspector's  and 
other  offices  should  also  communicate.  The  size 
of  the  cells  is  to  a  great  extent  fixed  by  the 
Home  Office  regulations,  and  the  chief  considera- 
tions to  be  observed  are  : — 1.  Facility  for  keeping 
clean.  2.  They  should  be  of  such  shape  that  the 
prisoner  may  be  under  observation  whatever  posi- 
tion he  may  be  in.  3.  Each  cell  should  be  directly 
lighted  from  the  outside.  To  meet  the  first  of 
these  requirements  the  walls  should  be  lined 
internally  with  glazed  bricks,  and  the  ceiling 
arched  over  in  the  same  material,  the  floor  being 
of  asphalte  or  cement— the  former  by  preference. 
Some  ingenuity  is  generally  required  to  light  the 
passages  adequately ,  asthe  cells  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  outside  wall,  thus  cutting  o£E  the  corridor  from 
the  light.  The  police-station  and  the  court  should 
each  have  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  entrance. 
In  small  buildings  where  only  two  or  three  de- 
partments of  offices  are  to  be  provided  for,  it 
should  be  possible  to  so  arrange  that  the  public 
office  of  each  department  may  open  from  the 
entranc€-h«ll  direct,  and  thus  avoid  all  corridor, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  private  inter- 
communication. This  is  the  ideal  arrangement, 
but  it  is  not  possible  where  there  are  a  number  of 
different  departments.  The  position  of  the 
borough  surveyor  wiU,  in  most  cases,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  his  drawing  office  should 
be  lighted  from  the  north.  This  is  generally 
insisted  on,  though  personally  I  am  of  opinion 
that  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  it.  A 
direct  south  light  might  reasonably  be  objected 
to,  but  an  east  or  west  light  appears  to  me  to  be 
preferable  to  a  north  light,  which  renders  a  room 
very  cold  and  cheerless.  The  drawing  office 
should  be  a  long  narrow  room  with  windows  on 
the  long  side,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
prmcipal  s  private  office  should  directly  command 
both  this  and  the  clerks'  or  inquiry  office  if 
possible,  rhe  town  clerk's  department  wiU  be 
fixed  by  the  position  of  the  mayor's  parlour, 
which  the  town  clerk's  private  office  should 
adjoin  if  It  can  be  arranged,  or,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  the  two  rooms  should  be  near  enough  to 
each  other  to  render  inter-communication  easy. 
iJepartments  should  never  be  split  or  divided 
between  two  or  more  floors,  unless  there  are 


some  very  special  reasons  for  doing  so,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  laboratory  or  photoi;raphic  studio, 
which  must  be  on  the  top  fl  jor,  while  the  rest  of 
the  departments  will  be  placed  below.  In  this 
case  there  should  be  direct  accessby  a  private  stair- 
case. The  remarkable  plan  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Flockton  and  Gibbs  in  the  competition  for  the 
Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings  marked  what  was 
practically  a  new  departure  in  the  planning  of 
this  class  of  building,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
closest  study  and  attention.  The  principle  here 
adopted  was  that  of  a  central  hall,  with  the  public 
office  of  each  department  opening  directly  from 
it,  and  surrounded  by  the  private  offices  of  the 
several  officials.  This  arrangement  is  undoubtedly 
ideal,  but  to  adopt  it  strictly  would  usually  involve 
increasing  the  number  of  stories  to  an  undesirable 
extent,  as  was  the  case  in  the  design  in  question. 
The  principle  is,  however,  unquestionably  the 
right  one,  and  in  planning  public  offiies  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  modify  and  adapt  it  to  suit  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  site  in  each  particular  case.  If  I 
may  venture  to  suggest  a  criticism,  the  design  in 
question  erred  in  this  respect — that  it  was  not 
adapted  to  the  site.  In  large  buildings  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  secondary  or  sub- 
sidiaiy  entrance  to  the  offices,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  use  the  main  entrance  on  state 
occasions  without  interfering  with  the  course  of 
public  business.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  make  the  secondary  entrance  the 
usual  office  entrance,  reserving  the  main  entrance 
exclusively  for  state  use.  The  positions  of  the 
strong-rooms  for  the  several  departments,  which 
are  often  of  considerable  size,  present  at  times 
some  difficulty.  These  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  open  out  of  or  communicate  with  the 
clerks'  offices.  In  the  planning  of  most  large 
buildings,  there  are  certain  spaces  where  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  introduce  an  adequate 
amount  of  light,  and  it  should  be  endeavoured  to 
utilise  these  spaces  for  the  strong-rooms  ;  other- 
wise there  is  no  serious  objection  to  their  being 
placed  in  the  basement,  if  convenient  access  from 
the  clerks'  office  is  provided.  The  roofs  or  floors 
over  should  be  specially  constructed  to  secure  the 
rf  quisite  strength.  The  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
fireproof  floor  is  quite  inadequate  for  security. 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  construction  is  a 
layer  of  cement  concrete  12in.  to  ISin.  in  thick- 
ness on  steel  joists  about  3ft.  apart,  and  with  a 
sheet  of  strong  expanded  metal  embedded  in  the 
centre.  This  forms  a  practically  indestructible 
floor.  As  a  rule,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  line 
these  strong-rooms  with  sheets  of  steel  in  the 
manner  in  which  bankers'  safes  are  treated,  as 
the  chief,  i£  not  the  only,  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  is  fire.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  inlet  and  outlet  ventilation  by  small  cranked 
flues  in  the  walls  or  otherwise.  Where  it  can  be 
conveniently  provided,  a  small  museum  or  show- 
room for  sanitary  appliances,  &c. ,  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  surveyor's  or  engineer's  depart- 
ment. This  should  be  placed  in  the  basement  if 
it  can  be  fairly  well  lighted  and  is  accessible,  as 
in  this  position  the  drainage  required  can  be 
arranged  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty.  The 
position  and  amount  of  lavatory  accommodation 
should  be  most  carefully  considered.  In  most 
instances  this  is  veiy  much  overdone,  as  a  great 
amount  is  not  re(iuiBite  if  they  are  wtU  and  cen- 
trally placed.  VVhere  it  can  by  any  possibility 
be  avoided,  they  should  never  be  placed  on  the 
front  wall,  as  the  difficulties  of  soil-pipes  and 
ventilators  are  practically  insuperable.  The 
council- chamber,  committee-rooms,  &c.,  maybe 
regarded  as  the  most  important  portion  of  mani- 
cipal  buildings,  and  it  is  here  that  the  archi- 
tect has  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  art.  It  is  here,  above  all  placts,  that  he 
may  with  propriety  give  full  play  to  his  ability, 
and  may  introduce  the  richest  materials  and  the 
most  effective  design.  This  being  so,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  planning  should  be  most  carefully 
thought  out  in  its  minutest  details,  as  whatever 
elaboration  may  be  introduced,  and  however 
lavish  may  be  the  expenditure,  the  effect  will  fall 
short  if  the  planning  be  ill-considered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plainest  and  least  expensive 
materials  may  be  combined  into  an  effective  and 
dignified  composition  if  the  plan  and  details  be 
carefully  studied  and  worked  out,  and  it  is  in  the 
consideration  of  the  plan  that  the  finest  effects 
are  conceived.  The  main  staircase  should  be 
treated  as  practically  a  part  of  this  section,  and 
should  be  planned  with  due  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  principal  rooms,  and  to  .that  of  the  main 
entrance  and  the  offices  of  the  town  clerk  or  any 


other  officials  who  may,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  be  placed  on  the  upper 
floor.  In  buildings  where  a  public  hall  forms 
part  of  the  scheme,  another  factor  is  introduced 
in  the  problem,  as  the  main  staircase  will  be 
required  to  serve  also  as  the  principal  access  to 
that,  unless  it  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  the  restricted  nature  of  the  site,  in  many 
instances,  precludes.  It  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rules 
as  to  the  planning  of  this  department.  I 
can  only  give  in  general  terms  a  few  of  the 
points  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  view. 
The  main  staircase  will,  of  course,  rise  from 
the  entrance-hall,  and  should  be  of  very  ample 
width  and  easy  rise,  the  minimum  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  12in.  tread  and  5jin.  or  Oin.  riser. 
The  foot  of  the  staircase  should  be  a  prominent 
feature,  and  seen  immediately  on  entering  the 
building.  The  head  of  the  staircase  should  land 
into  an  upper  hall  of  as  full  ample  dimensions  as 
the  lower  entrance -hall.  It  is  here,  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase,  that  the  crowding  at  receptions, 
and  on  other  important  occasions,  will  be  most 
severely  felt,  and  the  more  spa^e  which  can  be 
given  the  better,  both  from  a  practical  and  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  The  position  of  the 
cloakrooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  a  matter 
which  is  often  difficult  to  determine.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  these,  the  manner  In  which  they  are 
generally  used  must  be  taken  into  account.  A 
lady  and  gentleman  enter  the  building,  separate 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  their  cloaks,  &c.,  and 
then  rejoin.  It  appears  from  this  that  the 
two  cloakrooms  should  not  be  very  far  apart,  and 
the  doors  should  be  almost  in  sight  of  each 
other,  otherwise  there  wUl  be  difficulty  in 
ladies  and  gentlemen  rejoining  after  leaving 
them.  All  things  considered,  the  best  position 
appears  to  be  opening  out  of  the  lower  entrance 
hall,  say  one  on  each  side  of  the  foot  of  the  mam 
staircase.  The  upper  hall  will  then  be  capable 
of  being  used  as  part  of  the  reception  suite, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  cloakrooms 
were  placed  upstairs.  These  rooms  are  often 
allowed  to  take  their  chance,  and  are  consequently 
very  inconveniently  placed.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance, 
and  worthy  of  some  care  and  thought  in  their 
arrangement.  The  upper  hall  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase  should  give  access  to  the  council  chamber 
department,  including  banqueting-hall,  town 
hall,  and  any  offices  which  may  be  on  this  floor. 
In  the  planning  of  these  rooms,  the  same  principle 
as  that  previously  advocated  of  avoiding  corridors, 
or  reducing  them  to  a  minimum,  should  be  ob- 
served. It  is  always  necessary  that  the  council 
chamber  should  be  provided  with  an  ante  or 
waiting-room  of  good  size,  and  in  most  cases  it 
will  be  possible  to  so  arrange  that  the  mayor's 
parlour  and  committee-rooms  shall  be  grouped 
around  it,  all  more  cr  less  entering  from  it. 
Where  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
great  opportunity  for  architectural  treatment,  and 
at  the  same  time  considerable  economy  of  space  is 
effected.  The  ante-room  thus  becomes  available 
as  a  waiting-room  for  deputations  to  committees  as 
well  as  to  the  council,  and  the  whole  department  is 
centralised  and  concentrated.  A  councillors'  lava- 
tory is  necessary,  opening  out  of  the  ante-room,  but 
this  may  be  small,  as  it  will  not  be  in  constant  use. 
In  buildings  where  a  town  hall  or  public  meeting 
room  forms  part  of  the  scheme,  its  position  wiU 
govern  the  disposition  of  the  whole  plan.  The 
most  important  consideration  in  its  arrangement 
is  the  provision  of  adequate  entrances  and  exits, 
and  in  the  planning  of  these  it  should  ba  possible 
to  make  almost  every  entrance  and  staircase  In  the 
buUding  available  for  this  purpose  if  required.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  usually  necessary  to  introduce 
a  gallery  into  this  room,  and  this' will  require  the 
greatest  care  in  its  design,  and  will  afford  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  considerable  ingenuity  to 
arrive  at  an  artistic  treatment.  The  cantilever 
principle  appears  to  present  the  fewest  objections, 
as  by  this  means  the  usually  unsightly  cast-iron 
columns  may  be  dispensed  with,  which  is  an 
advantage  also  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  projection  from  the  wall  should  be  made  as 
little  as  possible,  and  whatever  the  rise  or  pitch  of 
the  seating,  the  soffit  should  be  treated  quite  flat 
The  construction  throughout  should  be  fireproof 
in  all  cases,  and  I  would  strongly  advocate  this 
principle  being  extended  to  roofs  as  well  as  floors. 
In  many  instances  the  rooms  in  the  roofs  are  used 
for  the  storage  of  papers  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses, and  there  is  at  least  as  much  danger  of  tire 
here  as  in  the  lower  floors.  The  construction  of 
the  roofs  in  steel  and  concrete  presents  no 
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difficulties,  whatever  the  pitch  required.  The  extra 
cost  is  by  no  meana  so  heavy  as  might  be  imagined, 
and  the  solidity  and  durability  of  the  building 
are  immensely  increased.  The  number  of  rival 
systems  of  fireproofing  now  in  the  market  are 
rather  bewildering;  but  the  simplest,  cheapest, 
and  oldest  is  the  beet — that  constructed  with 
rolled  iron  or  steel  joists  from  3ft.  to  Oft. 
apart,  with  cement  concrete  filling  covering 
the  ironwork  above  and  below  at  least 
lin.  This  insures  an  absolutely  solid  construc- 
tion with  no  inaccessible  spaces,  and  forms  an 
immensely  strong  tie  to  the  building  at  each 
floor-level.  The  same  principle  can  be  applied  to 
roofs,  but  will  there  be  required  of  less  strength 
and  thickness,  and  can  be  covered  externally  with 
slates  or  tiles  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  construct  buildings  so  as  to  be 
absolutely  fireproof — that  is  to  say,  such  as  will 
-esiat  for  any  length  of  time  the  fiercest  fire,  but 
if  all  the  constructional  parts  are  non-inflammable, 
this  is  all  that  may  be  reasonably  required.  The 
essential  consideration  is  that  time  should  be 
afforded  to  check  any  fire  which  may  occur  in  the 
furniture  or  goods  in  the  building.  One  of  the 
most  important  items  in  large  buildings  is  the 
heating  and  ventilation.  Let  your  building  be 
never  so  artistic,  or  costly,  or  rich,  if  the  heating 
and  ventilation  are  inadequate,  dissatisfaction  will 
result,  and  this  will  overshadow  all  its  excellences 
in  other  respects.  In  any  building  of  architec- 
tural pretensions,  low-pressure  hot-water  heating 
appears  to  be  inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  the  pipes  required,  which  form  unsightly 
objects  in  important  rooms.  Low-pressure  steam 
is  probably  the  best  and  most  easily- managed 
medium,  requiring  smaller  and  fewer  pipes  than 
any  others.  For  larije  and  important  rooms  I 
would  advocate  indirect  batteries  placed  in 
the  basement,  with  flues  communicating  with 
the  several  apartments  to  be  heated,  the 
air  being  driven  through  by  fans.  All  pipes 
and  radiators  are  thus  eliminated  from  the 
rooms,  there  is  no  interference  with  fittings 
or  finishings,  and  there  appears  no  reason 
why  this  system  should  not  be  completely  suc- 
cessful if  due  care  be  taken  in  fixing  the  positions 
of  inlets  and  outlets  so  as  to  avoid  draughts.  For 
the  inlets  a  height  of  about  Sft.  above  the  floor, 
and  the  outlets  at  the  floor  level,  I  have  found 
most  successful.  The  heating  surfaces  should  in 
all  cases  be  as  neatly  as  possible  under  the  rooms 
they  are  to  warm.  The  smaller  rooms  and  oflices 
may  be  heated  by  ventilating  radiators  of  ordinary 
construction.  The  entire  scheme  should  always 
be  worked  out  when  the  drawings  are  being  pre- 
pared, and  not  left,  as  too  often  happens,  until 
the  building  is  half  completed.  This  has  doubt- 
less been  the  cause  of  many  of  the  lamentable 
failures  we  hear  of.  With  regafd  to  the  archi- 
tectural design,  so  much  depends  upon  individual 
opinion  and  predilection  that  very  little  can  be 
said  in  general  terms.  The  grouping  of  the 
principal  front  should  be  more  or  less  symmetrical 
or  balanced,  as  if  a  picturesque  treatment  be 
adopted  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  is  sacrificed, 
and  this  element  is  one  of  the  first  essentials. 
The  grouping  and  arrangement  of  windows  and 
architectural  features  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
ample  wall  spaces,  especially  at  the  ends  or 
corners  of  the  elevation,  should  be  kept  in  view, 
as  this  gives  repose  and  adds  much  to  the  effect 
of  the  building,  besides  giving  value  to  whatever 
features  or  elaborations  may  be  introduced.  The 
desire  to  give  abundant  light  to  the  interior 
in  many  cases  leads  architects  to  disregard 
this  important  point,  with  the  result  that  the 
building  lacks  that  appearance  of  solidity  and 
dignity  which  should  be  regarded  as  all  important. 
I  have  never  ezperienced  a  case  in  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  so  sirrange  the  windows  as  to  give 
ample  light  and  wall- space  at  the  same  time. 
In  many  cases,  where  the  expenditure  is  limited, 
the  less  important  elevations  are  treated  in  an 
inferior  mateiial  to  the  principal  elevation,  the 
latter  being  in  stone  and  the  former  in  brick. 
The  effect  of  this,  when  the  two  elevations  can 
be  seen  together,  is  most  disastrous,  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  that,  when  the  more  expensive 
material  cannot  be  used  throughout,  the  design 
of  the  main  front  be  modified  so  that  the  same 
materials  may  be  used  in  both  elevations.  The 
flank  may  be  simplified  in  detail,  but  let  the 
materials  carry  round  of  equal  quality  and 
character.  The  building  will  thereby  gain  in- 
finitely in  dignity  and  cohesion.  I  would  also 
urge  the  necessity  of  designing  all  important 
features  in  perspective.  Towers,  turrets,  fleohes, 
&c.,  are  most  deceptive  if  designed  in  elevation 


only,  and  the  effect  in  execution  may  be  most 
disappointing.  Allowances  for  fore-shortening, 
especially  over  heavy  cornices,  are  also  very  im- 
portant, and  in  this,  too,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  make  a  careful  perspective  sketch,  as  there  is 
no  general  rule  that  can  be  applied  to  all  cases. 
The  width  of  the  street  and  the  various  possible 
points  of  view  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. I  cannot  do  better,  in  concluding,  than 
advise  all  students  to  examine  and  study  the  plans 
of  the  most  notable  of  our  public  buildings,  or, 
perhaps  better  still,  the  buildings  themselves  ;  to 
observe  how  difiiculties  have  oeen  overcome  and 
have  been  turned  to  advantage.  In  applying  the 
information  thus  gathered  to  particular  sites  and 
conditions,  new  combinations  and  fresh  ideas  and 
improvements  will  present  themselves.  Every 
plan  is  more  or  less  a  compromise,  and  though  it 
is  rarely  possible  to  meet  every  requirement,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  essentials  will 
enable  us  to  judge  in  which  direction  modifica- 
tions may  legitimately  and  advantageously  be 
made. 

Mr.  E.  W.  MouNTFORD,  ex-president,  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  Jlr.  Hare,  observed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  for  designing  a  town-hall,  the  requirements 
of  the  boroughs  and  the  views  of  corporations 
and  their  officials  being  so  very  varied.  The  two 
difiiculties  which  always  haunted  architects  in 
preparing  designs  for  municipal  buildings  were 
that  the  site  was  always  too  small,  and  the  sum 
allotted  only  two-thirds  of  what  the  group  ought 
to  cost.  He  disagreed  with  the  lecturer's  theory 
that  corridors  ought  always  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  length ;  indeed,  in  council  chambers 
and  reception-rooms  nothing  was  more  desirable 


than  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  space  on  the 
corridors.  The  public  hall  should  be  almost 
detached  from  the  main  building,  and  the  mayor 
should  be  provided  not  only  with  a  parlour  for 
reception,  but  also  with  a  small  business  room. 

Mr.  A.  W.  CooKSKY,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  observed  that  a  central  entrance  was  not 
necessary,  and  was  often  inconvenient.  Council 
chambers  should  be  designed  upon  acoustic 
principles,  and  to  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  entire  capacity  of  the  room  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr  Sx.iTHAM, 
Mr.  R.  Laxgtok  Cole,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie, 
and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded  to 
Mr.  Hare,  who,  in  reply,  urged  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  was  essential  that  the  entrances 
should  be  provided  in  the  main  front. 


CLASSIC  DETAILS  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 

By  G.  A.  T.  MiDDLETOx. 

SLxiv. — moderx  renaissance:  crkat  conti- 

NEXTAL  BlILDIXGS. 

IT  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  all  Conti- 
nental architecture  is  at  present  dominated 
by  the  French  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  There 
alone  a  completely  equipped  architectural  school 
exists,  and  its  influence  extends,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, throughout  the  countries  of  the  Latin  races, 
and  even  to  the  East,  where  French  is  the 
language  most  m  use  amongst  educated  people. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
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school,  with  its  recurring  competitions  leading  up 
to  the  "  Prix  de  Rome,"  and  the  eventual  neces- 
sary habitation  of  its  most  successful  students  for 
some  few  years  in  the  Italian  capital  for  purposes 
of  study  there,  it  has  always  been  devoted  to 
Classic  rather  than  Gothic  architecture.  With 
Its  energies  thus  concentrated,  and  with  a  com- 
plete organisation  which  is  calculated  to  develop 
Its  talents  of  the  students  to  their  utmost,  there 
should  be  great  results.  Nor  is  such  an  expecta- 
tion altogether  disappointed.    In  the  most  im- 


posing works  there  is  grandeur,  freshness,  and 
delicacy,  combined  in  a  manner  best  expressed 
by  the  French  adjective  "  mnfiiiijlqur,^'  and  charac- 
terised by  considerable  originality  of  treatment 
upon  Classic  lines,  an  axial  arrangement  and  the 
employment  of  the  Orders  being  almost  universal. 

Such  a  building  is  the  •  (pera  House  at  Paris, 
admittedly  one  of  the  finest  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  century,  and  enriched  with  a  wealth 
of  detail  which  renders  analysis  well-nigh  im- 
possible.   Statuary  and  ornamental  carving  have 


been  largely  brought  into  requisition,  giviBgan  un- 
usually rich  and  even  gorgeous  appearance,  while 
yet  they  are  sufficiently  subdued  to  be  secondary 
to  the  architectural  design.  The  order  is  im- 
pressive and  powerful,  and — a  noticeable  though 
minor  detail — the  cornices  are  deep  and  sufficient, 
but  of  very  slight  comparative  projection.  Many 
of  the  smaller  features,  such  as  doors,  windows, 
and  lunettes,  are  by  no  means  pleasing,  taken  by 
themselves,  calling  to  mind  the  later  and  debased 
1  talian,  or  the  French  Eococo ;  and  yet  such  is 
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the  skill  with  which  they  are  treated,  that  they 
harmonise  well  with  the  building  as  a  whole,  and 
add  the  exactly  requisite  note  of  richness  required 
by  the  composition. 

Another  building,  which  is  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  Paris  ( )pera  House,  is  the  Palais 
de  Justice  at  Brussels.  Standing  in  a  large  open 
space,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  it  commands  the  whole 
citj',  and  is  visible  from  a  great  distance,  whence 
the  first  impression  that  it  conveys  is  one  of  noble 
outline.  The  second,  gained  upon  nearer  approach, 
is  that  of  a  magnificent  jumble  of  huge  features 
gathered  promiscuously  from  all  parts  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  pieced  together  just  as  they 
happened  to  come  to  hand.  Closer  inspection  still 
shows  that  neither  of  these  impressions  is  entirely 
and  wholly  true.  The  general  massing,  for  in- 
stance, is  by  no  means  so  pleasing  from  the  point 
whence  the  small  accompanying  photograph  was 
taken  as  it  is  from  the  King's  Park,  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  again  by  the  time  that  the  outer  columns 
have  been  passed,  and  the  grand  external  staircase 
reached,  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  some  order 
and  arrangement  in  the,  at  first,  apparently 
chaotic  details.  Stilly  among  the  little  things 
there  are  many  which  are  open  to  serious  criticism. 
That  the  architraves  are  constructed  as  arches, 
and  not  as  lintels,  is  so  glaring  a  piece  of  false 
construction  that  attention  is  instinctively  drawn 
to  it  at  once ;  but  the  want  of  care  manifested  in 
the  awkward  manner  in  which  the  Ionic  ( )rder  at 
the  landing  level  dies  into  the  main  Doric  Urder 
of  the  external  portico  is  scarcely  less  noticeable. 
The  heavy  banding  of  both  Doric  and  Ionic 
capitals  at  the  necking  is  also  more  apparent  than 
admirable,  though  it  conforms  to  the  general 
maasiveness  of  the  whole  design ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  both  dentils  and  consoles  in  the  cornice 
bed  is  a  feature  which  possesses  distinct  beauty. 

Taken  altogether,  however,  these  two  buildings 
may  well  be  considered  to  be  typical  of  the  modern 
Continental  lienaissance  at  its  best  and  grandest, 
admirable  monuments  of  high  genius  and  great 
magnificence  restrained  by  long  protracted  and 
strict  training. 


"OLD  MASTERS  "  OX  THE  CONTINENT 
—XXIX. 

By  Chakles  L.  E.^stlake 

(Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery). 

■[with  photo -lithographic  illustrations.] 

AMID  the  vicissitudes  of  public  taste  to  which, 
as  time  rolls  on,  pictorial  art  is  subject,  it 
seems  probable  that  productions  of  the  Dutch 
school,  and  especially  those  devoted  to  genre  sub- 
jects, will  always  retain  a  large  circle  of  admirers. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place, 
the  duration  of  that  school,  as  compared  with 
many  others,  was  extremely  limited  in  point  of 
time.  It  sprang  into  existence,  attained  its  cul- 
minating excellence,  and  practically  disappeared, 
aU  within  a  single  century.  Despite  the  industry 
of  its  practitioners — which  in  many  cases  was 
prodigious — the  sum  total  of  their  works  fell  far 
short  of  what  countries,  possessing  wider  area  and 
more  prolonged  traditions  than  Holland,  can 
claim  as  specimens  of  native  genius.  The  number 
of  Dutch  pictures  painted  in  the  17th  century  is 
considerable ;  but  when  we  remember  what  Italy 
had  previously  produced  and  the  extent  to  which 
ater  art  has  flourished  elsewhere  in  Europe,  they 


must  necessarily  fill  but  a  small  place  in  the 
general  history  of  painting.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
rarity  of  chofa  d\i.'in  rc  in  this  school  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  their  characteristic  qualities  will  never 
be  reproduced  by  any  modern  brush,  which  tend 
to  make  such  works  valuable.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  delicacy  of  touch  and 
minute  finish  attained  by  such  painters  as 
Terborch,  Metsu,  and  Slieris  are  qualities  which 
commend  themselves,  not  only  to  the  experienced 
eye,  but  to  a  host  of  amateurs  whose  juathetic 
perceptions  may  be  not  otlierwisa  developed.  For 
a  due  appreciation  of  designs  by  Mintegna  and 
Botticelli  for  instance,  some  sort  of  art  education 
is  absolutely  essential ;  but  anyone  can  rfcognise 
and  admire  the  skill  with  which  (ierard  Djw  has 
rendered  the  texture  of  a  fur  coat  or  the  plumage 
of  dead  game. 

Lastly,  the  familiar  class  of  subjects  which 
Dutch  painters  so  frequently  selected  for  illustia- 
tion  helps  to  increase  their  popularity.  Just  as 
modern  novel  readers  outnumber,  to  a  hundred- 
fold degree,  those  among  their  friends  and  com- 
patriots who  derive  pleasure  from  literary  works 
of  higher  aim,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  episodes  in 
domestic  life,  boudoir  scenes,  music  lessons,  the 
interview  of  a  smart  lady  with  her  physician,  or 
that  of  a  humbler  housewife  with  the  family 
poulterer,  will  always  evoke  interest  from  those 
who  may  be  blind  to  the  merits  of  more  ambitious 
art. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Gerard  Dow,  the  name  of 
Pieter  van  Slingelandt  will  always  be  remembered 
with  respect.  He  did  not,  indeed,  pos^ees  that 
keen  perception  of  character  in  physiognomy,  or 
the  delicate  sense  of  chiaroscuro,  which  distinguish 
the  pictures  of  Jletsu.  In  realisation  of  humour 
and  vivacity,  he  rarely  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
elder  Mieris ;  but  the  chromatic  quality  of  his 
work  is  often  excellent.  On  objects  of  still  life 
he  bestowed  extraordinary  care,  and  if  in  technical 
manipulation  he  did  not  succeed  in  rivalling  his 
master,  it  was  from  nt)  lack  of  pains.  By  the 
light  of  modem  criticism  it  would  be  difficult 
now  to  mistake  a  Slingelandt  for  a  Gerard  Dow  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  former  years  the  mistake 
was  often  made.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Slingelandt' s  laborious  patience  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  occupied  for  three  years  on  his 
portrait  group  of  the  Meerman  family — a  little 
picture  measuring  about  20in.  by  16in.  It  is 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
career  he  could  not  afford  to  spend  so  much  time 
in  elaboration,  and  narrow  circumstances  accele- 
rated his  touch.  Several  of  this  painter's  works 
have  found  their  way  into  Eoglish  collections  : 
some  have  been  exhibited  at  Burlington  House, 
and  one,  representing  a  Dutch  interior,  with  a 
peasant  woman  nursing  her  child,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Her  Majesty. 

The  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden  contains  some 
interesting  specimens  of  Slingelandt's  art,  one  of 
which,  entitled  "  The  Music  Lesson  Interrupted," 
has  been  selected  for  illustration  with  this  article. 

In  an  apartment  enriched  with  a  lofty  mantel- 
piece of  oak  and  marble,  a  young  and  comely 
Dutch  lady  sits  with  a  pet  spaniel  on  one  arm, 
and  raises  the  other  with  a  deprecating  gesture 
towards  her  husband,  who  is  teasing  the  little  dog 
with  a  flute.  The  lady  wears  a  blue  velvet  jacket 
trimmed  with  white  fur,  and  a  skirt  of  orange- 
brown  silk  partly  covered  by  a  muslin  apron. 
These  colours  are  ingeniously  repeated  in  the 


embroidered  seat  of  a  chair,  on  which  a  violin  and 
bow  are  placed.  An  open  music-book  lies  on  the 
floor.  As  is  usual  in  Dutch  pictures  of  this 
class,  a  dark  background  gives  relief  to  the 
figures,  which  are  natural  and  life-like  in  action, 
while  the  little  dog  shows  considerable  attention 
to  animal  form  and  character. 

Another  picture  by  Slingelandt,  in  the  same 
collection,  represents  the  interior  of  an  old- 
fashioned  Dutch  room,  in  which  a  pretty  g^rl  is 
seated,  while  a  peasant  woman  looking  in  through 
the  window  offers  a  dead  fowl  for  sale.  This  is 
an  admirable  example  of  the  painter,  very  refined 
in  colour,  and  finished  with  great  delicacy. 

In  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonnt ,  forty  of  Slinge- 
landt's works  are  enumerated.  He  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1640,  and  did  not  reach  old  age,  but 
died  at  his  native  town  in  1691. 


CHIPS. 

It  hits  been  reported  to  the  city  council  of  Bir- 
mingham that  the  commission  of  C  102,000  to  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Mansergh  as  engioeer  of  the  Welsh  water 
supply  schemn  will  cover  the  entire  amount  under 
that  head,  including  the  amount  due  for  the  pre- 
paration by  Mr.  Mansergh  and  his  staff  of  something 
like  four  thousand  plans. 

The  parieh  church  of  St.  Germans,  Cornwall, 
which  was  restored  three  years  since  from  plans  by 
Messrs  St.  Aubyn,  Wadliug,  and  Luff,  has  just  been 
beautified  by  the  erection  of  a  parclose  screen  of  oak 
in  the  south  arcade.  This,  as  well  as  the  oak  choir- 
stalls,  and  a  figure  of  our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd 
placed  in  a  niche  in  the  morning  chapel,  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons,  of 
Exeter. 

An  installation  of  electric  light  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Ayr.  It  has  been  carried  out  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Bobnrt  Hammond  as  consulting  engineer, 
Mr.  Ernesto.  Pink  beieg  resident  engineer.  The 
cost  has  been  £20,003. 

The  waterworks  committee  of  the  Bith  City 
Council  have  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Gilby,  their 
engineer,  stating  that  the  total  cost  of  the  new 
reservoir  at  Monkswood  has  been  £30,729. 

The  French  SchoDl  of  Athens  has  ma-ie  a  com- 
plete arcb;e  )lng;cil  survey  of  the  ancient  Byzintine 
city  of  Mistia  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Taygetus, 
and  have  discovered  many  inscriptions  and  archi- 
tectural remains,  which  will  he  exhibited  at  Sparta. 
The  (rreek  Dipartment  of  Public  Instruction  has 
now  ordered  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  most 
important  monuments  of  the  place. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Wood,  scientific  instrument  maker,  of 
74,  Cheapside,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  school  of 
City  residents,  died  last  week  in  his  8oth  year.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  had  lived  in  Cheapside  over 
bis  business  premises.  He  was  originally  trained 
as  a  wood-carver,  and  examples  of  his  craftsman- 
ship are  to  be  seen  at  Windsor  Castle  and  in  several 
of  the  City  churches. 

Sir  Clare  Ford,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
presided,  on  Taesday  afternoon,  at  the  opening 
lecture  of  the  British -American  ArchaBological 
Society.  Professor  Laniani  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  sunken  Roman  galleys  in  the  Like 
of  Nemi,  in  the  course  of  which  he  demonstrated, 
from  objects  which  had  been  found,  that  they 
belonged,  not  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  as  had  long 
been  believed,  but  to  that  of  Caligala. 

The  town  council  of  Newport,  Mon.,  decided  on 
Tuesday  that  there  should  be  municipal  buildings 
provided  at  Maindee,  a  suburb  which  was  a  few 
years  ago  incorporated  with  the  borough.  The 
granting  of  municipal  buildings  is  understood  to 
have  been  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  Maindee 
consented  to  be  j  lined  to  Newport. 

The  parish  church  of  Llanblethian,  Glamorgan- 
shire, is  about  to  be  restored.  The  work,  which  is 
estimated  to  i-ost  about  £1  000,  has  been  intrusted 
to  Mr.  C.  B.  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A  ,  of  CirdifE. 

The  new  workhouse  infirmary,  Walsall,  is  nearing 
completion.  It  is  being  erected  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Lavender,  architect,  of  Walsall.  The  wards  are 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  throughout  by  means 
of  Shorland's  patent  Manchester  stoves,  with 
descending  nmoke-fluee,  the  same  being  cuppiied  by 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

The  town  council  of  Ossett  decided  on  Monday  to 
take  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  town  hall  and  court- 
house, on  a  site  in  Bank-street,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £8,000. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Morecambe 
District  Council  on  Monday,  it  was  decided  to  carry 
out  the  construction  of  a  new  roadway  and  pro- 
menade from  Ewt-view  to  Bare — a  distance  of 
about  a  mile — the  surveyor  to  prepare  plans,  esti- 
mates, and  prepare  for  applying  to  the  Local 
Government  Baaed  for  sanction  to  borrow  the 
requisite  money. 
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"old  masters"    ox  the   CONTIfTENT.  XXIX. 

Ex  continuation  of  our  series  of  reproductions  of 
noteworthy  pictures  in  the  principal  Continental 
art  galleries,  we  give  this  week  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  genre  work  by  Peter  van  Slingelandt, 
one  of  the  Dutch  painters  who  flourished  in  the 
•latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  The  work  illus- 
trates with  some  dry  humour  an  "Interrupted 
ilusic  Lesson,"  and  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Koyal  Gallery  at  Dresden.  Mr.  Eistlake's  de- 
scriptive article  -will  be  found  on  p.  90. 

CITY  MARKETS  FOE  SYDXEV,  N.S.-SV. 

We  illustrate  to-day,  by  plan,  elevations,  and 
section,  this  important  municipal  enterprise,  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  plana  by,  and 
•under  the  supervision  of,  Mr.  George  McRie,  city 
architect  of  Sydney.    A  full  description  appears 

PUBLIC  BATHS  AXI)  FEEE  LIBRARY  (PASSMORE 
ed-stards),  SHOREDITCH. 

The  accompanjdng  view  and  plan  illustrate  the 
•design  which  was  marked  No.  8  in  the  late  com- 
petition, and  it  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Russell.  We  have  already  noticed  this  design, 
which  undoubtedly  ranked  among  the  best 
sent  in.  There  remains,  however,  nothing  more 
to  add  on  this  occasion,  and  the  plan  is  interest- 
ing as  showing,  in  contrast  to  the  others  already 
illustrated,  how  diverse  a  similar  arrangement 
lor  the  same  building  may  be  made  in  items  of 
detail.  We  understand  that  a  paper  war  is  in 
progress  over  the  award,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
expressed  by  the  professional  press  continues  to 
be  re-echoed  by  the  parties  more  directly 
interested. 

L\<;H  gate,   KXOWSLEY  CHURCH. 

This  lych  gate  was  recently  erected  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  by  the  servants  of  his 
household.  It  stands  upon  a  base  of  red  Woolton 
«tone,  and  is  constructed  entirely  of  English  oak, 
the  roof  being  covered  with  oak  shingles.  Tbe 
builder  was  Mr.  .J.  I'ilkington,  of  Eainford,  St. 
Helen  s,  and  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Grayson 
and  Ould  of  Liverpool,  the  carving  being  done 
by  Mr.  L.  0.  ( Jiiffith,  of  Liverpool. 

PORCIf,  K0EHAMPT0N-. 

This  porch  was  designed  to  form  part  of  some 
extensive  alterations  and  additions  recently  carried 
«LV      ^'f'^e  "i.^ioel»amptonby  Mr.  W.  Iloward 

SSi'aon^^i^.^c^■^•'^^^'^'  ^^^''-^'^'^ 


NEW  POLICE- STATIOX,  XEWCASTLE-OX-TYXE. 

The  new  police-station  in  Scots  wood -road  was 
opened  early  in  last  month.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall and  Dick,  4,  Northumberland-street,  New- 
castle, their  plans  having  been  selected  from 
designs  submitted  in  open  competition.  The 
main  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  the 
principal  front,  facing  the  Cruddas-park,  being 
flanked  with  gables  rising  above  the  roof  of  the 
central  portion.  The  red  brick  facing  is  relieved 
by  stone  dressings,  a  deep  frieze  of  stone  above 
the  second-floor  windows  running  the  full  length 
of  the  main  elevation.  The  accommodation  pro 
vides  for  the  housing  of  thirty  single  constables, 
six  of  whom  are  auxiliary  firemen.  An  inspector 
will  also  reside  on  the  premises,  a  house  distinct 
in  itself  being  arranged  for  him,  and  communi 
eating  with  the  main  building  only  through  his 
office.  The  ground  floor  of  the  main  building  is 
occupied  by  the  charge-room,  parade-room,  in 
specter's  and  sergeant's  offices,  surgeon's  room, 
six  cells,  stores,  &c.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
reading,  recreation,  and  mess  rooms,  kitchen, 
boot  and  drying  rooms,  one  large  dormitory,  two 
rooms  for  the  messman,  and  large  lavatory,  bath- 
rooms, &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  constables.  The 
top  floor  is  occupied  by  the  dormitories,  and  bath 
and  lavatory  accommodation.  A  new  feature  is 
introduced  by  the  dividing  of  the  dormitories  by 
partitions  about  7ft.  high,  so  that  each  occupant 
has  practically  a  room  to  himself,  with  bed,  table, 
chair,  and  window.  The  basement  contains  the 
heating  apparatus  for  warming  the  cells,  and  a 
coal  store  is  provided  in  the  yard.  The  contractor 
was  jMr.  Alex.  Bruce,  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr 
Charles  Dixon  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

MODEEX  AMERICAX  AXD  GERMAX  FURXITURE. 

The  three  Chairs  at  the  top  of  this  sheet  of 
sketches  are  from  American  sources,  that  to  the 
left  being  designed  for  the  flne  decorated  entrance- 
hall  of  the  Catholic  Club  House,  New  York,  of 
which  Messrs.  Shickel  and  Co.  are  the  architects 
The  seat  and  back  are  of  embossed  leather ;  the 
top  rail  and  rail  under  seat  are  both  shaped  and 
carved.  The  chair  to  the  right  is  one  of  a  suite 
used  in  the  dining-room  of  a  house  at  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  Mr.  J.  Pickering  Putnam  being  the  archi- 
tect. The  central  chair,  designed  for  church  use 
by  Mr.  Robt.  Brown,  jun.,  is  studiously  severe, 
and  recalls  in  several  particulars  one  exhibited  at 
the  Arts  and  Crafts'  last  exhibition  in  London,  a 
sketch  of  which  we  gave  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  20, 
1893.  It  was  by  Mr.  Lethaby,  and  we  have 
since  seen  it  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Heywood 
Sumner.  The  three  pieces  of  furniture  below, 
consisting  of  two  large  Armchairs  and  a  Writing 
Table,  are  a  selection  from  the  furnishings  for 
the  new  German  Parliament  Buildings,  by  3Ir. 
J.  D.  Heymann,  of  Hamburg.  The  chairs  are 
upholstered  in  leather.  A  good  point  in  the 
writing-table  is  the  introduction  of  the  shaped 
supports  between  front  and  back  legs  of  pedestals. 


CHIPS. 

Last  Thursday  evening  a  report  by  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  F.S.  A.,  F.R.I.B  A.,  was  read  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  upon  the  destruction  now  going  on 
at  the  famous  Roman  fortress  of  Kasr-ash-Shammah 
in  Old  Cairo,  and  photographs  of  it  in  its  present 
and  recent  states  were  shown. 

The  Bitley  Town  Council  resolved  on  Friday  that 
appUcation  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  powers  to  borrow  £18,000  for  the  paving  of 
Bradford-road  with  granite,  £336  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Commercial -street,  and  £193  and  £373 
respectively  for  the  flagging  of  causeways. 

A  new  hospital  is  being  erected  at  Welle,  Somer- 
set, and  special  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
ventUation,  which  will  be  carried  out  on  the  Boyle 
system,  the  latest  improved  form  of  the  patent  self- 
acting  air-pump  ventilator  being  adopted  for  the 
extraction  of  the  vitiated  air. 

The  Glasgow  Fire  Brigade,  now  numbering  910 
men  of  all  ranks,  attended  last  year  to  810  calls,  of 
which  122  were  false  alarms.  The  total  loss  by  fire 
in  the  city  for  the  year  was  £95,000.  The  total  loss 
in  Glasgow  by  fires  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  £l,078,0u0.  «>       r  j 

A  new  board  school  at  Merrywood,  Badminster, 
near  Bristol,  will.be  opened  on  Tuesday  next.  It  is 
in  four  departments,  and  has  two  central  ha  Is, 
cookery-room,  and  classroonw.  The  external  walls 
are  of  red  brick,  with  courses  of  buff  bricks,  and 
freestone  dressings.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  1,160  scholais,  at  a  cost  of  £16,600.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Edward  Gibriel,  of  London  and  Bristol. 


THE   ROYAL   INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  prizes  and  medals  for  the  year  were 
awarded  at  a  sparsely  attended  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Britibh  Architects  on 
Monday  evening  last.  The  President,  JMr.  F.  C. 
Penrose,  E.R.S..  made  the  following  announce- 
ments. The  Tin:  Ii'xtiiut(:  Silver  Medal  and  25 
(juiiieas  for  a  prize  essay  on  "TJie  Influence 
of  Material  on  Arcaitectural  Development," 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Banister  I'.  Fletcher, 
A.R.I.B.A.  A  prize  of  £5  5s.  was  voted  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Cresswell,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Grimsby,  and 
a  Certificate  oE  Merit  to  Mr.  E  A.  Jolly,  of 
Buckingham  Gate.  There  were  eight  competitors. 
The  Imstitiiti:  Silei.r  Merlnl  uiul  T'li  Guineiis  for 
measured  drawings  was  competed  for  by  foui 
students,  and  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule, 
of  Billing,  for  a  set  of  drawings  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  A  Medal  of  Merit  and  £5  os.  was 
given  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  of  Finsbury  Park,  for 
drawings  of  Gedney  Cnurch,  Lincolnshire.  The. 
Suuiie  2IedaUlii)i.  and.  £100  was  competed  for  by  17 
competitors.  Ttieprize  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Shekle- 
ton  Balfour,  A.R.I.B.A.,  for  his  design  marked 
"  Ad  Finem,"  for  an  Institute  for  Architects.  Mr. 
John  Anderson  was  voted  a  Medal  of  Merit  and 
£5  08.  for_.his  design  marked  "  Thor,"  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Richards  was  placed  third  with  his  desigfn 
called  "Bow  Bells."  Tlie  Pugin  Hladvntship  was 
won  in  a  competition  of  six  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Brewer, 
of  Watford,  Herts.  Tlic  Godwhi  Bursanj  was 
awarded  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  M.A.,  of  Glasgow. 
Tlic  Otriii,  Junes  Studeiitsliip,  for  drawings  illustra- 
tive of  colour  decoration,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Corlette,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.  For  the 
TUe  Prize,  value  £30,  for  the  design  for  a  stone 
bridge,  was  secured  in  a  contest  of  ten  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Crouch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bloomsbury.  The 
Grisscll  Gold  Jledtd  aiul  Ten  Guineas,  for  a  design 
for  polygonal  band-stand,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Tonge,  of  York.  There  were  nine  com- 
petitors. The  Ahhxinclde  Sludeutship  was  taken 
Dy  Mr.  H.  S.  Eist,  of  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  the 
Ashpitel  Prize,  for  the  most  distinguished  candi- 
date in  last  year's  A.R.I.B.A.  qualiflcation  ex- 
amination, to  M.  G.  J.  Swift;  a  second  prize 
being  given  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Wainright,  of 
Chancery-lane. 

The  drawings  of  the  following  prize  winners 
are  to  be  on  view  next  week  at  Cunduic-street : — 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tonge,  Soane  Medallist,  1894  ;  Mr. 
H.  S.  Eist,  Soane  Medallist,  1895  ;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dunn,  Pugin  Student,  1895  ;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Joass, 
Owen  Jones  Student,  1895,  whose  work  received 
the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Council. 


The  townspeople  of  Longton,  StafEj,  were  shrewd 
in  electing  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  as  their  Mayor 
last  November.  They  have  had  before  them  for  some 
time  a  project  for  erecting  municipal  buildings,  and 
on  Tuesday  received  an  offer  from  their  municipal 
head  of  a  large  site  of  land  lying  betiveen  Cromartie- 
stteet,  Rosslyn-street,  and  Scone-road,  as  a  free 
gift.    Needless  to  add,  they  jumped  at  it. 

As  a  result  of  local  opposition,  the  North-Eistern 
Railway  Company  have  withdrawn  their  Bill  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Hull  and  Birnsley  railway 
undertaking,  by  which  they  proposed  to  invest  six 
millions  additional  in  the  port  of  Hull. 

Excellent  progress  continues  to  be  made  with  the 
Warwickshire  Photographic  Survey.  The  number 
of  photographs  of  places  of  interest  now  taken,  the 
gratuitous  wortc  of  the  members  of  the  Survey,  is 
over  two  thousand.  The  third  exhibition  of  pictures 
will  be  held  in  the  Bu^mingham  Art  Gillery  during 
February,  and  the  works  will  afterwards  be  formally 
presented  to  the  corporation  of  that  city. 

At  the  instance  of  the  London  County  Council, 
the  Partington  Advertising  Company  were  on  Mon- 
day summoned  to  Westminster  Pohoe-court  for 
setting  up  an  advertisement  hoarding  at  the  corner 
of  Viutoiia-street  and  Francis-street  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council.  For  the  defence,  it  was 
argued  that  it  was  not  a  structure,  but  wa^  an 
exception,  as  being  "a  requisite  lor  builders' work." 
Tne  magistrate,  however,  dissented  from  this,  and 
fined  the  defendants  lOi.  Notice  of  appeal  was 
given. 

After  a  discussion,  the  town  council  of  Glasgow 
accepted  at  their  last  meeting,  by  60  votes  to  7, 
the  offer  of  the  Association  lor  tne  Promotion  of 
Art  and  Music  in  Giasgow  to  hand  over  their  funds 
and  the  buUdmgs  iu  course  of  erection  and  finish 
the  Art  Galleries.  Tne  Association  will  band  over 
a  sum,  with  interest  to  be  added,  of  not  less  than 
£135,000.  The  object  in  view  is  to  provide  for  the 
housing  of  the  valuable  pictures  and  the  art  treasures 
of  the  corporation,  collections  estimated  to  be  worth 
at  least  £2)0,000. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Jan.  17,  1896. 


Belfast. — In  the  course  of  a  recent  sermon 
•in  the  parish  church  of  Belfast,  Canon  O'Hara 
Toferred  to  the  proposed  cathedral.  He  remarked  : 
The  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subject 
have  commissioned  two  of  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects in  Ireland  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans 
•and  designs,  which  will,  we  hope,  he  ready  about 
•Easter.  These  designs  will  enable  members  of 
this  congregation,  and  the  public  generally,  to 
see  what  it  is  exactly  that  we  propose  to  build. 
We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  undertake  at  first 
•more  than  a  part — perhaps  a  small  part — of  the 
entire  fabric,  but  we  hope  that  in  that  part  we 
shall  have  space  for  a  large  congregation,  as  well 
■as  good  accommodation  for  preaching.  It  will 
.probably  be  long  before  all  can  be  accomplished  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  long  before  a  beginning  is 
made.  The  chief  difficulty  will  bo  the  want  of 
-money  ;  but  if  we  persevere,  I  doubt  not  that  ere 
long  God  will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  rich 
people  to  supply  what  may  be  needed  for  at  least 
/part  of  our  work. 

Df.nstone.— At  a  cost  of  £1,000,  a  bequest 
from  the  late  Canon  Heron,  the  whole  of  the  oak 
panelling  of  the  stalls  in  the  chapel  of  Denstone 
•College  has  been  finished.  The  panelling  runs 
almost  up  to  the  arch  of  the  sanctuary,  with  re- 
turn stalls  at  the  west  end.  Above  the  seats  pro- 
jects a  continuous  canopy,,,  carried  on  brackets 
springing  from  detached  pillars,  and  having  a 
carved  and  embattled  cornice.  The  panels 
immediately  beneath  this  cornice  are  filled  with 
tracery,  which  is  more  extensive  and  elaborate 
^bove  the  twenty  separate  stalls  which  are  pro- 
Tided  on  each  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  chapel. 
These,  with  the  ten  return  stalls,  similar  in  ornate 
-design,  are  for  the  Fellows,  fifty  in  all.  The 
stalls  for  the  head  master  and  the  chaplain  are 
immediately  eastward  of  these,  and  project 
slightly  beyond  the  rest.  On  the  decani  side, 
close  to  the  entrance  from  the  ante- chapel,  is  the 
j)rovost'8  stall,  that  of  the  vice-provost  is  on  the 
cantoris  side.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  in 
wainscot  oak,  and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
2^orman  and  Burt,  from  the  designs  of  the  college 
architect,  Mr.  B.  Ingelow. 

Hahiwx. — Technical  schools  are  on  the  eve  of 
completion  at  Halifax,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Fox,  of  that  town,  at  a  cost 
.of  about  £18,000.  The  site  adjoins  the  west  side 
of  the  People's  Park,  and  an  area  of  3,8008q.yds. 
is  covered  by  the  building.  The  building  is  of 
-a  rather  plain  character,  the  style  being  a 
free  treatment  of  the  Eenaissance.  In  the 
basement  is  one  classroom.  Hit.  by  17ft.,  three 
4ft.  by  22tt.,  and  one  22ft.  by  23ft.  There 
are  also  the  porter's  house,  boUer-house,  &o.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  are  a  classroom  44ft.  by  30ft., 
two  classrooms  44ft.  by  45ft.  each,  and  one  45ft. 
by 30ft. ;  alecture-room  44ft. by 36ft., and  another 
room  44ft.  by  13ft.  ;  one  chemical  classroom  41ft. 
■by  25ft.,  one  committee-room  44ft.  by  25ft.  In 
the  room  above  is  a  lecture  theatre  66ft.  by  41ft., 
another  room  44ft.  by  10ft.,  mechanical  engineers' 
44ft.  by  41ft.,  painting-room  45ft.  by  30ft., 
antique  and  cast  classroom  45ft.  by  34ft.,  ele- 
mentary classroom  45ft.  by  43ft.,  advanced  class- 
xoom  45ft.  by  30ft.,  master's  room  26ft.  by  14ft. 
Mr.  Adam  Foster  is  the  contractor  for  masonry, 
•and  Mr.  John  Fleming  for  joinery ;  Mr.  Henry 
Wilson  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

HoLLowAY-ROAD,  N. — The  governing  body  of 
the  Northern  Polytechnic  Institute  report  that 
■the  first  two  sections  of  the  building  in  Hollo  way - 
■road  and  Brand-street,  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  are  now  nearly  com- 
.pleted.  The  buildings  comprise  workshops  for 
wood  and  metal  work,  brickwork,  and  masonry  ; 
engineering  laboratory,  printing  office,  chemical 
and  photographic  laboratories,  rooms  for  classes, 
science  lecture  theatre,  art  studios,  gymnasium, 
administrative  offices,  boiler  and  engine  rooms, 
«.nd  men's  refreshment  and  common  room.  Mr. 
€harles  BeU,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Salters'  Hall-court, 
whose  design  was  selected  in  competition,  is 
the  architect,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
McFarlane  Brothers,  of  Hornsey-road,  N.  The 
cost  of  the  freehold  site  was  £8,500,  and  the 
structures  in  course  of  completion  will  involve 
an  additional  outlay  of  £17,500.  To  carry  out 
the  entire  scheme  as  originally  designed,  a  further 
sum  of  £15,000  is  needed.  We  illustrated  Mr. 
Bell's  selected  design  by  a  double-page  per- 
spective and  plan  in  our  issue  of  August  24,  1894. 

UoiiSHAM. — Active  preparations  for  the  re- 


moval of  Christ's  Hospital  to  Stammerham,  near 
Horsham,  have  recently  been  in  progress.  Messrs. 
Ingress  Bell  and  Aston  Webb,  whose  plans  for 
the  new  buildings  were  selected  in  competition 
in  June,  1894,  are  completing  the  working  draw- 
ings of  the  buildings,  and  the  Horsham  Urban 
Council  has  promised  to  give  the  management 
every  assistance  in  the  matter  of  sewage  disposal, 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  council's  work. 
(We  illustrated  the  selected  design  in  our  issues 
of  June  22  and  29,  and  July  G  and  13,  1894.) 
Three  directors  of  the  London,  Brighton,  ana 
South- Coast  Railway  Company,  with  the  chief 
engineer,  general  manager,  goods  manager, 
traffic  superintendent,  and  other  officials,  together 
with  several  of  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
have  visited  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  in  order 
to  locate  the  station  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
for  the  convenience  of  the  establishment.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  station  will  be  placed  in  the 
fork  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Guildford 
branch  and  the  main  line  of  the  railway,  with 
platforms  for  both  branches.  The  work  is  to  be 
commenced  early  this  year,  and  to  be  completed 
within  six  months.  It  is  significant,  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  work  will  now  be  carried  forward, 
that  the  present  council  have  acceded  to  a  request 
from  the  old  governing  body  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  confer  with  that  body  upon  any 
points  that  they  may  wish  to  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment for  inquiry  ;  but  with  an  instruction  to  the 
sub- committee  that  the  removal  of  the  boys' 
school  to  Horsham  is  uo  longer  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion, and  with  a  proviso  that  there  is  to  be  no 
interference  with  the  progressof  work  at  Horsham. 

Little  Lf;i(;iis. — The  church  of  St.  John-the- 
Evangelist,  Little  Leigbe,  Essex,  has  been 
reopened,  after  a  thorough  restoration,  carried 
out  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,600.  The  architect  was 
:Mr.  Nutt,  of  Windsor.  As  the  work  proceeded 
several  interesting  remains  were  discovered,  all 
of  which  have  been  preserved  ;  such  as  credence, 
piscina,  and  sedilia  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
(which  show,  as  did  the  walls  when  the  plaster 
was  removed,  that  originally  the  church  had  no 
chancel),  rood-loft  stairs,  Norman  window  arches, 
and  stoup  for  holy  water,  ^^''hen  the  wide  semi- 
circular-headed window,  with  oak  frame,  in  the 
west  wall  was  removed,  the  internal  stone  jambs 
and  splays  of  an  Early  English  lancet  wmdow 
was  discovered,  and  left,  and  the  new  window  was 
adapted  thereto.  The  original  open  seats  have 
been  repaired  and  retained,  but  the  more  modern 
high-backed  pews,  which  have  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  chancel,  have  been  removed. 
A  carved  oak  screen  and  choir-stalls  have  been 
introduced.  The  sanctuary  has  been  raised  three 
steps  above  the  nave.  The  east  wall,  being 
defective,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  upon  concrete 
foundations.  The  three  chancel  windows  are 
new.  The  pulpit  is  made  of  old  carved  wood 
taken  from  the  pews.  The  altar-table  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  reredos,  upon  which  is  the 
text,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world."  A  new  porch  and  vestry 
have  been  added. 


Mr.  J.  Fdssmore  Edwards,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Foskett,  the  chief  librarian  of  the  Camber- 
well  Public  Libraries,  h%a  promised  to  contribute 
£3,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable  buildiag 
on  the  site  given  by  the  Estates  Governors  of  Dul- 
wich  College.  This  will  enable  the  commissioners 
not  only  to  establish  a  branch  library  at  Esist 
Dolwich,  but  to  go  on  with  another  on  a  site  already 
acquired  at  Nuatiead. 

The  Mitchell  Library,  at  Glasgow,  has  been 
enriched  by  the  additiou  of  a  mauascript  volume 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Master  of 
Works,  Mr.  John  Carrick,  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Gildard,  hoa.  president  Glasgow  Arcbi- 
tectural  Association. 

Holy  Trinity  Church  Schools,  Sauthport,  were 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Friday,  the  damage 
being  estimated  at  £;j,000.  The  schools,  which 
were  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  had  been 
enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  provided  accom- 
modation for  over  1,000  children.  The  central  hall 
had  been  used  on  the  previous  evening  for  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church, 
a  work  just  begun,  and  involving  an  outlay  of 
£20.000. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of 
the  borough  was  again  under  diacussion  at  a 
meeting  ot  the  Salford  Town  Council  on  Friday. 
It  was  resolved  to  make  application  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  £40,000 
to  carry  out  the  borough  engineer's  scheme  as 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  couacil  ten 
days  previously. 


AROHITEOTUKAI.  &  ABOH.SOIjOaiaAI. 

SOCIETIES. 

I'.DINlll  RGIl      ,\l;CllITi;i  TLKAI,     SlM  IETY.   The 

first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Howell's  Rooms, 
George-street,  .Ian.  8,  to  constitute  the  society, 
adopt  rules,  and  elect  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  society  is  the  outcome  of  a  desire 
amongst  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  to 
form  themselves  into  a  body  on  the  lines  of  the 
London  and  Glasgow  Associations,  which  shall 
consist  of  architectural  assistants  and  pupils  only, 
as  distinct  from  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association.  Mr.  A.  K.  Scott  occupied  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  large  and  most  enthusiastic,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  successful  career  of  what  has 
been  felt  to  be  a  much- needed  want  in  the  Scottish 
capital.  The  following  office-bearers  were  unani- 
mously elected  :— Hon.  president,  Mr.  Sydney 
Mitchell  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell 
and  Wilson) ;  president,  Mr.  A.  1!.  Scott ;  vice- 
prnsident,  Mr.  J.  A.  Williamson,  A.li.I.B.A.  ; 
secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Mellon  and  D.  McLeod 
Craik ;  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Murray  Wilson ;  librarian, 
Mr.  J.  Hay;  committee,  Messrs.  A.  Greig,  A. 
Muirhead.  W.  N.  Cumming,  A.R.I.B.A.,  A.  R. 
Stewart,  J.  N.  Scott,  and  J.  Murray. 

SiiKiiiELU  Society  oi-  Architects  and  Slu- 
VEYOKS. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  night  at  the 
School  of  Art,  Arundel-street,  Sheffield,  the  chair 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs.  The  fol- 
lowing elections  took  place  as  Associates :  — 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Brook- frreavea,  Harold  Dawson, 
J.  C.  A.  Teather.  Frank  Wilson  ;  and  as 
Students :  Messrs.  W.  J.  Beall  and  R.  B.  Brook- 
(ireaves.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
of  London,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Adam 
Architecture."  We  published  on  Nov.  8,  1895 
(p.  685,  last  vol.).  a  full  report  of  the  lecture  as 
given  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  before  another  archi- 
tectural society.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  1). 
Leader,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lockwood,  and 
supported  by,  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent  and  the  Chair- 
man, a  vote  ot  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 

Society  iok  thi.  En<olraoembxt  of  the 
Fixe  Arts. — The  tbiriy-seventh  annual  report 
of  this  society  records  the  decease  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A..  who  for  many  years  faith- 
fully discharged  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary, 
having  been  present  on  nearly  every  occasion  at 
the  council  and  other  meetings.  The  council 
also  regret  that  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  F.R.I.B.A., 
finds  himself,  through  pressure  of  other  engage- 
ments, compelled  to  resign  his  positions  of  chair- 
man of  council  and  honorary  treasurer,  offices 
which  he  has  ably  held  for  many  years.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Phene,  F.S.A.,  auditor,  has  accepted  the  chair- 
manship as  Mr.  Edmeston's  successor ;  and  the 
council  has  just  been  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Brock,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Carrington.  Mr.  Edmeston  has  accepted  a  vice- 
presidency,  offered  him  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
long  and  valuable  services  to  the  society.  During 
the  past  session  lectures  were  delivered  by  Miss 
Yorke,  Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing,  Mr.  P.  H.  Newman, 
F.R.S.L  ,  Dr.  I'hene,  F.S.A.,  Mrs.  Salway, 
Mr.  J.  Starkis  Gardner,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Tonks. 
The  council  have  elected  Mr.  Philip  H.  Newman, 
F.R.S.L.,  to  the  offices  of  honorary  secretary  and 
honorary  treasurer.  The  progpramme  for  this 
session  is  as  follows,  the  meetings  being  held  on 
Thursday  evenings  :— Feb.  6,  "  The  Art  Work 
of  Richard  Wagner,"  by  H.  F.  Frost;  Feb.  20, 
"  Lincoln  Cathedral,"  by  Frederick  H.  Evans  ; 
March5,  "Our  Rude  Forefathers, 200— 600  a.d  ," 
by  Edwin  Doran  Webb,  F.S.A. ;  March  12, 
Conversazione,  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Painters  in  Water- Colours,  Piccadilly  ; 
March  19,  "Constable,"  with  illustrations  by  the 
painter,  by  James  Orrock.  R.I.  ;  April  16, 
"Euphuism  and  the  Euphuists,"  by  R.  A. 
Douglas  Lithgow,  M.D.,  F.S.A. ;  April  23, 
Conversazione,  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street ;  May  7, 
"  Arts  in  China,"  by  Francis  W.  Kitching,  late 
of  Foochow;  May  21,  "Gesso,  in  relation  to 
Decorative  Painting,"  by  Hamilton  Jackson, 
R.B.A. ;  June  18,  Conversazione,  at  the  Galleries 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours. 


By  a  majoiity  of  one  only  the  city  council  of 
Liverpool  have  decided  to  grant  £300  for  an  experi- 
ment in  planting  trees  in  the  principal  streets. 
Previous  efforts  to  introduce  trees  into  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  city  have  been  attended  with  only  in- 
different success :  but  the  fault  was  rather  a  wrong 
selection  of  species  than  the  narrow  streets  and 
polluted  atmosphere. 
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"HURSTMERE,"  HIND  HEAD.  ~ 

OUR  illustration  shows  a  small  kouse  which 
has  been  built  for  Mr.  R.  T.  Plimpton, 
Ph.D.,  amongst  the  fir  trees  on  Hind  Head,  just 
off  the  Headly-road,  and  near  the  boundary  be- 
tween Surrey  and  Hampshire.  The  square  bay 
window  at  the  comer  of  the  drawing-room  was  so 
arranged  that  it  might  give  a  view  down  the 
windings  of  the  valley  below.  The  walls  of  the 
ground  story  are  built  hollow  ;  the  upper  story  is 
tile-hung,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles.  There  are  six  bedrooms,  two  being  attics. 
The  contractor  was  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Pink,  of 
Milford.  The  works  were  carried  out  under  the 
fluperintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Arnold  S. 
Taylor,  A  Ji.I.B.A.,  of  2,  The  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster. 


THE  NEW  SYDNEY  MARKETS,  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES. 
(with  photo-lithookaphic  illustrations.] 
illustrate  this  week  the  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  perspective  view  of  the  great 
Central  Market  in  George -street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  Alderman  the  Hon.  S.  E. 
Leea,  M.L.C.,  on  September  30th  last.  The  city 
architect,  M.  Geo.  .MuRae,  designed  the  buildings. 

The  Bite  devoted  to  the  George  Street 
Markets  is  an  oblong  space,  close  to  the 
Town  Hall  and  near  to  St.  Andrew's  Protestant 
Cathedral,  and  bounded  by  four  streets,  with  an 
eastern  frontage  of  fJIOft.  to  George -street  fthe 
principal  thoroughfore  in  Sydnev),  the  same  to 
the  rear  in  York-street,  98ft.  4in.  to  Market- 
street  on  the  north,  and  89ft.  to  Druitt-street  on 
the  south,  where  it  laces  the  flank  of  the  town- 
hall. 

It  was  early  in  1893  that  Mayor  Manning 
submitted  his  scheme  to  the  Sydney  Municipal 
<.ouncil,  and,  as  a  result,  the  city  architect  was 
tartructed.  to  prepare  designs  with  alternative 


treatment  in  several  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  McRae  accordingly  produced  four 
different  elevations,  designed  respectively  in  the 
Gothic,  Renaissance,  Queen  Anne,  and  American 
Romanesque  styles.  All  the  designs  possessed 
considerable  merit ;  but,  of  course,  their  merit 
varied.  The  least  engaging  was  the  Gothic 
design  of  Early  English  type,  with  Venetian 
features,  the  architect's  own  favourite,  and  the 
most  artistic  of  thefourwasthe  Italian  Renaissance 
scheme,  which  displayed  considerable  cultivated 
taste  ;  but  the  picturesque  Qaeen  Anne  fai^  ide  was 
thought  by  _  many  the  most  suitable  for  its 
position,  considering  moreover  that  partof  George- 
street,  which  from  building  to  building  is  only 
66ft.  in  width,  therefore  from  no  point  will  it  be 
possible  to  take  in  at  one  glance  the  entire  composi- 
tion of  a  design  more  than  GOOft.  in  length.  The 
erection,  however,  of  the  "  Equitable' s  "  fiae 
building  (described  and  illustrated  in  the  Build - 
ixa  News  of  July  19)  had  set  the  fashion  for 
the  American  Romanesque,  and  hence  the  design 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  which  was  commenced  in  December,  1893. 
In  the  working  out  for  contract  purposes,  and 
still  further  in  the  preparation  of  the  detail  draw- 
ings, Mr.  McRae  has  modified  and  softened  some 
of  the  American  massiveness,  or  ruggedness, 
which  characterised  his  first  sketch  design,  and 
the  building  will  accordingly  possess  rather  the 
refinement  of  the  Greek  Byzantine  than  the 
rougher  power  of  the  old  Western  Romanesque  - 
a  modification  very  necessary  for  a  thoroughfare 
so  narrow  as  George  •  street,  Sydney .  The  central 
cupola  will  rise  to  a  height  of  lOGft.,  and  the 
principal  semicircular-headed  entrance  archways 
will  be  40ft.  high,  springing  from  polished 
trachyte  columns.  The  group  of  statuary  cor- 
belled out  upon  the  centre  of  the  principal  fa(,  ide 
will  represent  Australia  dispensing  honours  to 
Commerce  and  Art,  and  should  stand  out  well 
against  the  somewhat  Pisan  arcading  of  the  drum 
of  the  great  dome.  The  ground- Boor  piers  and  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  constructive  features 


wil  Ibe  of  the  adamantine  Bowral  trachyte  (wiiich 
seems  likely  to  entirely  supersede  grey  granite  in 
New  South  Wales),  while  the  upper  portion  of 
the  fa(,ades  wiU  be  of  the  fine  ferruginous  sand- 
stone of  which  80  many  of  the  Sydney  buildings 
are  constructed.  The  subsidiary  cupolte  will  be 
covered  with  copper  sheeting  ;  but  the  great  main 
dome  will  be  resplendent  with  aluminium,  if  the 
experiments  now  being  made  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  that  metal. 

In  the  matter  of  plan,  there  will  be,  on  the 
ground  floor,  two  rows  of  30  shops  each  for  retail 
purposes,  facing  George  and  York-streets  re- 
spectively, and  having  entrances  and  windows 
both  to  the  street  and  to  the  great  interior  avenue. 
This  will  be  32  ft.  wide,  68  ft.  high,  and  arcaded 
on  the  ground  floor.  Ic  will  run  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  and  be  intersected  by  the 
transept  connecting  the  central  entrances,  the 
whole  finishing  with  a  semicircular  glass  and  iron 
roof.  Above  the  ground  floor  the  avenue  widens 
to  iOft.,  the  additional  width  being  thrown  into 
the  galleries  on  the  first  and  second  stories.  The 
enormous  basement  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
wholesale  market,  provision  being  made  at  the 
York-street  entrance  for  four  hydraulic  elevators, 
each  capable  of  sustaining  a  loaded  drag  and 
horses  to  take  the  produce  to  and  from  the  ground 
floor.  The  lighting  is  effected  by  an  abundance 
of  prismatic  lights,  placed  partly  in  the  pave- 
ments and  stall- boards  of  the  shops  by  a  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  presently  explained,  and 
partly  in  recurrent  circles  in  the  avenue  floor, 
where  they  are  worked  into  the  design  of  a  tile 
pavement.  Both  the  first  and  second  floors  are 
so  planned  as  to  be  available  for  ware-rooms, 
show-rooms,  stores,  or  offices  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  second  floor  will  be  a  large  hall  suitable  for 
musical  rehearsals,  exhibitions,  and  so  forth.  On 
each  floor  the  sanitary  provision  will  be  of  the 
completest  and  most  modem  kind.  The  entire 
building  will  be  served  by  eight  staircases,  two 
sets  being  placed  at  either  end,  and  the  other  four 
in  the  centre,  6ft.  and  8ft.  wide  respectively. 
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The  central  staircases  are  carried  upon  freestone 
arches,  while  those  at  the  ends  are  screened  by 
arches,  and  the  wells  are  utilised  for  passenger 
elevators  running  from  the  basement  to  the  upper 
floors.  The  wells  are  lighted  from  above  by  large 
glazed  lanterns,  and  the  steps  throughout  are  of 
trachyte,  those  of  the  terminal  stairways  being 
tailed  into  the  walls  to  form  hanging  flights. 

Coming  to  the  constructive  treatment,  the 
whole  of  the  internal  construction,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  piers  for  the  great  dome,  is  in  iron- 
work, which  is  encased  throughout  in  fireproof 
terracotta  lumber.  The  entire  external  walls 
above  the  ground  floor  are  carried  on  box  girders 
resting  on  the  trachyte  piers.  The  ground  floor 
is  constructed  with  main  box  girders  '2  ft.  Gin.  by 
1ft.  Gin.,  which  run  transversely,  and  are  spaced 
at  about  IGft.  centres.  These  are  supported  by 
cast-iron  columns  of  20in.  diameter,  having  a  2in. 
thickness  of  metal,  to  the  spreading  caps  of  which 
they  are  bolted.  The  strut  ends  of  the  girders 
rest  upon  cast-iron  stanchions  fixed  to  the  brick 
piers.  The  floors  generally  are  immediately 
carried  by  lOin.  by  .5in.  wrought-iron  joists, 
spaced  at  about  6ft.  Gin.  centres,  running  longi- 
tudinally, and  seated  on  chairs  secured  to  the 
webs  of  the  box  girders.  The  floor  of  the  avenue, 
however,  is  formed  of  terracotta  lumber,  15in. 
thick,  supported  by  wrought-iron  joists,  upon 
which  is  placed  a  layer  of  concrete,  varying  in 
thickness  from  9in.  to  12in.,  and  finished  with 
cement  and  encaustic  ornamental  tiling.  The 
floors  of  the  shops  and  upper- story  rooms  are  of 
l-^in.  tallow  wood,  carried  on  Sin.  by  2in.  ( )regon 
joists,  which  themselves  rest  on  the  wrought-iron 
joists.  On  the  upper  floors  the  main  transverse 
girders  are  carried  on  wrought-iron  stanchions, 
which  rest  on  cast-iron  boxes  supported  by  the 
basement  columns,  and  through  which  the 
ground-floor  girders  pass.  The  strut  ends  of  the 
upper  girders  are  bedded  in  wrought-iron  plates 
seated  in  the  freestone  piers.  The  inner  ends  of 
these  girders  project  as  cantilevers  beyond  the 
ground-floor  stanchions,  to  form  the  first  and 
second-story  galleries  to  the  avenue  already  men- 
tioned. The  just-named  avenue  stanchions,  in 
addition  to  carrying  the  upper  girders,  also  form 
supports  and  abutments  for  the  brick  arching, 
which  in  all  cases  springs  from  wrought-iron 
springs  riveted  to  the  stanchions. 

The  street  lighting  of  the  basement  has  been 
previously  alluded  to.  In  order  to  keep  the  base- 
ment entirely  separate  from  the  shops,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  utilise  the  space  below 
the  stall  -  board  for  lighting  purposes,  an 
ingenious  and  uncommon  form  of  construc- 
tion has  been  adopted.  The  segment  of 
a  circle  beneath  the  stall-board  is  of  9in. 
concrete,  resting  on  an  inverted  channel  iron 
bolted  .to  the  top  of  the  floor  joist,  so  that 
the  completest  isolation  of  the  ground  floor 
from  the  basement  is  obtained.  But  there  is 
another  point.  It  has  frequently  been  found 
in  Sydney  that,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  prismatic  pavement  lights  seem  to  buckle, 
and  the  glass  to  laminate  ;  but  whether  this  be 
due  to  the  great  and  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, to  pressure  caused  by  some  slight  swelling 
of  the  wood  pavements  under  the  influence  of 
heavy  and  protracted  rain,  or  to  some  other 
unsuspected  cause,  has  not  so  far  been  determined. 
To  guard,  however,  against  this  occurrence,  the 
frame  containing  the  pavement  lights  is  fixed 
only  at  the  roadway  end,  and  allowed  full  play 
where  it  meets  the  building  ;  while  the  joint  at 
the  angle  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  weatherproof 
under  all  conditions.  The  prisms  for  both  the 
stall-board  and  the  pavement  lights,  it  may  be 
added,  are  being  made  to  special  angles  calculated 
to  throw  the  light  in  the  proper  direction,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  positions. 

The  main  roof  over  the  avenue  is  formed  with 
a  series  of  lattice  semicircular  steel  trusses. 
These  have  their  starting  point  above  the  second 
floor,  and  are  carried  by  the  wrought-iron 
stanchions  brought  up  from  the  lower  stories. 
The  trusses  are  braced  and  stiffened  by  Sin.  by 
Sin.  by  Jin.  T-purlins,  and  upon  these  the  patent 
glazing  18  laid,  thus  affording  ample  light  to  the 
avenue  beneath.  The  ventilation  is  effected  by 
means  of  metal  louvres  fixed  to  T-iron  frames 
braced  and  secured  to  the  semicircular  principals. 

The  construction  of  the  main  dome,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  will  be  68ft.,  with  a  height  of 
4«ft.  from  the  top  of  the  drum  to  the  bottom  of 
the  drum  of  the  terminal  cupola,  is  naturally  a 
point  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  vast 
pile  of  buildings,  since  nopermanent  domeprobably 
has  yet  been  raised  of  such  dimensions,  so  far  as 


we  have  any  knowledge,  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  Mr.  McKae  may  consequently  aspire 
to  pose  ia  future  records  as  the  Brunelleschi  of 
Australia.  This  imposing  feature  of  the  design, 
then,  is  constructed  with  sixteen  trussed  principals 
2tt.  deep,  formed  of  Tin.  by  4in.  by  ijin.  T  and 
3.Jin.  by  !in.  double-lattice  bars.  The  principals 
meet  at  the  top  of  the  curve  in  a  curb  plate,  2},m. 
deep,  and  are  stiffened  by  lateral  braces  formei  of 
7in.  by  4in.  by  ^;in.  T  and  double -lattice  bars, 
and  additionally  strengthened  by  lateral  bracing. 
The  whole  construction  is  still  further  stiffened 
by  means  of  4in.  by  4in.  by  j'in.  \_  purlins, 
circular  on  plan,  and  spaced  at  about  2ft.  Gin. 
centres.  The  brickwork  forming  the  drum  of 
the  main  dome  is  carried  on  large  steel  box 
girders  3ft.  llin.  by  2ft.,  two  of  these  being  laid 
parallel  to  one  another,  2ft.  apart,  on  either  side 
of  the  parallelogram  over  which  the  dome  occurs. 
On  these  doubled  girders  are  laid  4in.  by  4in.  by 
Ain.  rolled  iron  joists  at  ."lin.  centres,  and  upon 
this  iron  platform  the  brickwork  is  carried  up. 
The  cupola  on  the  top  of  the  dome  is  formed  with 
sixteen  ribs  of  Gin.  by  4  Jin.  rolled  joists,  stiffened 
by  lateral  u-irons  Gin.  by  4in.  by  I'm.  The 
whole  of  the  cupola  is  secured  to  a  special  base 
formed  by  ;in.  plates,  2ft.  9in.  deep,  with  Tin.  by 
3in.  by  im.  f  stiffeners.  This  base  rests  imme- 
diately upon,  and  is  secured  to,  the  curb  ring 
already  mentioned,  which  forms  the  junction  of 
the  lattice  trusses  of  the  main  dome.  Each  prin- 
cipal is  secured  to  the  brickwork  drum  of  the 
cupola  by  l^in.  rods  passed  down  into  the  brick- 
work for  22lt.,  and  there  anchored  by  means  of 
spreaded  plates.  The  sub-dome,  or  inner  glass 
dome  immediately  beneath  the  main  dome,  is 
constructed  entirely  of  light  iron  framing,  the 
main  ribs,  16  in  number,  being  Gin.  by  Sin.  rolled 
joists,  stiffened  by  means  of  4in.  by  4in.  by  Jin. 
T  purlins,  upon  which  the  glazing  is  laid.  The 
smaller  domes  are,  of  course,  constructed  on 
the  general  principles  above  explained.  The 
building,  which,  when  completed,  will  contain 
about  220,000c.ft.  of  stone  and  some  2,600  tons  of 
iron,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  by 
the  beginning  of  189S,  when  Sydney  will  assuredly 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  market  accommoda- 
tion, and  her  municipal  council  and  her  city 
architect  of  their  respective  shares  in  providing  it. 


THE  MOTION  OF  ABNORMAL  AND 
VITIATED  ATMOSPHERES. 

DR.  .1 .  S.  HALDANE,  lecturer  in  physiology, 
Oxford  University,  >poke  at  Edinburgh 
on  Friday  night  to  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Natural  History  Society  on  "Abnormal  and 
Vitiated  Atmospheres  and  their  Action  on  Man." 
Dr.  Macmillan  presided.  Dr.  Haldane  first  noted 
the  effect  of  vitiated  atmosphere  upon  flames. 
When,  he  said,  the  oxygen  percentage  in  the  air 
fell  from  the  normal,  about  20  9,  to  about  IT'3, 
matches,  lamps,  and  candles  were  always  extin- 
guished. Whereas  it  was  often  said  that  3  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  would  put  out  flame,  and 
carbonic  acid  was  actually  recommended  as  an 
active  agent  in  extinguishing  fires,  he  had  found 
a  flame  burn  brightly  in  an  atmosphere  composed 
of  30  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  TO  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid.  Going  on  to  record  the  results  of 
his  experiments  upon  the  human  subject  by  the 
diminution  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  breathed,  he 
found  that  when  the  oxygon  fell  to  13  per  cent, 
there  was  no  real  discomfort  except  damp,  that 
when  the  percentage  fell  to  8  the  face  began  to 
assume  a  leaden  colour,  and  that  when  it  decreased 
to  5  or  G  per  cent,  there  was  marked  panting, 
accompanied  by  failure  of  the  senses  and  of  power 
over  the  limbs.  The  breathing  of  atmosphere 
free  from  oxygen,  or  containing  only  a  small 
percentage  of  oxygen,  caused  the  subject  to  be 
unconscious  and  fall  over  within  about  forty 
seconds,  and  without  any  perceptible  previous 
distress.  In  these  experiments  the  carbonic  acid 
expired  by  the  subject  was  absorbed  chemically. 
As  to  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  upon  the  human 
subject,  he  found  that  when  the  gas  was  increased 
to  10  per  cent,  the  panting  became  so  distressing 
and  intolerable  that  it  was  not  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  experiment.  Carbonic  acid  in  large 
percentages  was  thus  a  poisonous  gas ;  though 
when  the  percentage  was  less  than  3  it  seemed 
to  be  quite  harmless.  Coming  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  vitiated  air  in  dwelling- 
houses,  schools,  and  public  buildings.  Dr.  Haldane 
mentioned  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  was  never  so  high  as  to  be 
capable  by  itself  of  producing  dangerous  effects. 
The  air  must  contain  about  3  per  cent,  of  carbonic 


acid  before  any  abnormal  effects  presented  them- 
selves, whereas  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  that 
quantity  was  contained  in  a  crowded  room.  The 
same  general  remark  applied  to  the  slight  diminu- 
tion which  occurred  in  the  oxygen.  Subsequently 
discussing  the  eff  ects  of  carbonic  oxide,  he  pointed 
out  that  its  symptoms  were  identical  with  those 
produced  by  atmospheres  poor  in  oxygen.  Coal 
gas  contained  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide,  so  that  1  per  cent,  of  coal-gas  in  the  air 
would  produce  the  headache,  nausea,  and  other 
preliminary  symptoms  of  carbonic  oxide  poison- 
ing. Finally  noting  the  effects  of  sulphuretted 
liydrogen.  Dr.  Haldane  stated  that  whereas  it 
was  said  that  3  per  cent,  of  this  gas  might  be 
breathed  without  danger,  his  experiments  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  percentage  would 
cause  almost  instant  death. 


NATIONAL  SKATING  PALACE  (LATE 
HENGLER'S). 

THE  building  known  as  Hengler's  (  irque, 
which  was  erected  some  twelve  years  ago 
for  the  late  Charles  llengler  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  was  bought  early  last  year  by 
the  National  Skating  Palace  Company,  and  has 
undergone  considerable  alteration  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  .1.  Phipps  and  Mr.  W.  Houesck, 
joint  architects  of  the  company.  The  main  body 
of  the  structure  remains  ;  but  two  of  the  support- 
ing pillars  have  been  removed,  thus  affording 
more  clear  area  space  for  floor. 

The  natural  ice  floor  has  been  pronounced  a 
great  success.  It  has  an  area  ot  ll'200Eq.ft. 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  I'atman  and 
Fotheringham,  for  the  builder's  contract ;  R.  More- 
land  and  Son,  for  steel  girders  and  constructional 
ironwork  ;  Messrs.  F.  De  Yong  and  Co.,  for  the 
decorative  work  :  Messrs.  G.  Beattie  and  Co.,  for 
the  furniture  and  upholstery  ;  H.  Noel,  for  the 
mirrors.  The  ice  floor  is  executed  from  the 
patents  of  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Ellis  and  Messrs.  J. 
and  E.  Hall.  The  building  is  lighted  in  an 
aftistic  way  entirely  by  electricity,  the  installa- 
tion for  this  and  for  the  ice-producing  being  in 
the  large  vaults  on  the  basement.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Walker  has  been  clerk  of  works. 
/ 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Jlicliind  Mon  iK  Muni :  His  ^Irt  tind  Worl,  by 
ByVRR  i'ERRnE,  Hon.  and  Corresponding  Member 
R.l.B.A.  (New  York  :  liroadway),  is  an  excerpt 
from  "  Architecture  and  Building."  The  author 
gives  a  descriptive  and  critical  notice  of  a  maik 
who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  American  archi* 
tects.  Though  neither  very  original  nor  very 
American,  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  refined  and  scholarly 
designer,  and  one  who,  as  we  are  told,  "  absorbed 
too  much  of  European  culture  "  to  be  otherwise. 
At  any  rate,  he  received  many  honours.  The 
Societe  Centrale  of  France,  and  the  Italian 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  other  bodies  conferred 
upon  him  favours.  A  good  portrait,  photo,  illus- 
tration of  the  residence  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
"The  Breakers,"  Newport,  R.I.,  &c.,  are  given 
as  examples  of  Mr.  Hunt's  skill.  The  residence 
of  Mr.  T.  Gerry,  New  York,  has  a  thoroughly 
French  refinement  in  the  grouping  and  details, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  his  admiration  for  the 
chateau  style.  The  magnificent  Baltimore  House 
is  the  largest  country  house  erected  in  this  style  in 
America.  Mr.BarrFerree'sestimateof  Mr.  Hunt's 

genius  aa  an  architect  is  worth  reading.  

Till  IIoHxiiig  of  thf'  Luhour  'tiig  (Vflwr.v,  by  H.  Percy 
BouLxois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  City  Engineer,  Liver- 
pool (London  :  the  St.  Bride  Press,  Ltd.),  is  a 
reprint  from  the  Surveyor,  and  deals  with  the 
question  of  housing  the  labouring  classes  and 
back-to-back  houses.  As  Mr.  B  oulnois  says,  the 
huge  block  system  of  tenement  houses  has  failed 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  class  they  were 
intended  for,  and  the  casual  labourer  and  "sub- 
merged tenth  "  are  obliged  to  seek  houses  and 
tenements  unfit  for  habitation.  The  sketch  plans 
in  outline  are  suggestions  of  the  class  of  dwellings 
that  are  required  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  more  than  Is.  per  room  per  week.  The 
author  gives  a  few  types  of  dwellings  erected  in 
Paris,  which  consist  of  a  living-room,  a  bed- 
recess,  and  small  kitchen.  These  and  some  of 
the  Glasgow  dwellings  with  fmall  bedrooms — or, 
rather,  closets— are  bad.  The  Stockton  types 
consist  of  a  bedroom  of  good  size,  and  a  smaller 
one  behind,  suggested  by  Mr.  Henman,  of  Bir-' 
mingham.    Suggested  plans  are  also  given  by 
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Pfofessor  Banister  Fletcher  and  ilr.  J.  Corbet  of 
dwellings  in  Dublin,  which  comprise  a  front  living- 
room,  bed-recess,  and  stairs,  a  back  bedroom  and 
scullery,  or  two  bedrooms  ;  also  of  the  dwellings 
erected  in  Liverpool  at  a  rental  of  53.  per  week. 
Some  of  these  tenement  houses  are  of  three  stories, 
with  a  continuous  balcony  at  each  floor-level,  and 
a  space  in  the  rear  for  washhouaes.  Eich  floor 
consists  of  a  living-room  9ft.  6in.,  a  scullery  and 
w.c.  in  front,  and  two  bedrooms  8ft.  by  7ft. 
behind,  with  common  stairs.  Another  type  shows 
each  dwelling  to  consist  of  four  rooms,  a  parlour 
in  front,  bedrooms,  and  kitchen,  with  covered 
yard,  kc. :  there  are  three  stories.  The  latest 
Liverpool  type  resembles  the  Scotch  dwellings  ; 
a  living-room  12ft.  by  13ft.,  a  bedroom  behind, 
and  a  scullery  in  the  rear.  In  many  cases  all 
these  have  been  financial  failures.  The  author 
thinks  rightly  that  the  object  should  be  to  pro- 
vide self-contained  cheap  houses  at  reasonable 
rentals.  These  should  be  in  blocks  of  three 
stories,  each  house  containing  a  tenement  of  two 
rooms  on  each  floor,  a  living-room  of  ICOsq.ft., 
and  a  bedroom  behind  of  oOsq.ft.  to  lOOsq.ft., 
with  balcony  on  first  and  second  floors  at  the  back 
over  yard.  The  sketch-plans  include  types  erected 
at  West  Hartlepool,  .Jarrow-on-Tyne,  Toxteth 
Park,  Chesterfield.  All  interested  in  the  question 
•of  housing  the  labouring  classes  in  our  large  towns 

will  do  well  to  peruse  this  little  handbook.  

T/w  Engind  f  iiig  Jlnyazi^r  for  January  (London  : 
George  Tucker,  Salisbury-court;  to  hand  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  "  The  Value  of 
Good  Architecture  in  Cities,"  byilr.  BarrFerree, 
in  addition  to  other  articles  of  an  industrial  and 
6ng^eering  kind.  Mr.  Barr  Ferree  compares 
American  and  European  taste  and  methods.  Of 
the  national  architecture  of  the  former,  the  author 
admits  the  less  said  the  better — "  it  exists  to  the 
defoulment  of  our  cities,  and  the  defacement  of 
our  national  intelligence."  He  compares  the 
monumental  buildings  and  adorned  open  spaces 
of  Paris,  Berlin.  Vienna,  Dresden,  with  those 
found  in  Xew  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  &o. 
The  two  most  costly  American  buildings —the 
Capitol  at  Albany,  and  the  new  public  buildings 
in  Philadelphia — have  only  their  cost  and  their 
size  to  commend  them.  It  is  in  the  private 
residences  and  smaller  municipal  buildings  that 
American  architects  can  boast;  the  selfish  and 
the  personal  motives  have  largely  predominated 
in  the  cities,  and  rendered  the  private  villas  and 
maasions  attractive,  and  the  influence  of  these 
baildings  on  the  public  taste  has  been  bene- 
ficial. G'.iicral  It'porl   of    the.    Librarian  of 

ik'j  Count'j  Borough  of  JFe-it  Hhm  Pahlic  Libraries 
gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  adoption  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  formation  of  temporary  ofiices, 
library,  kc,  opening  of  the  branch  library  for 
Canning  Town,  &c.  A  full  account  of  this 
branch  library  is  given,  designed  by  M.  Hever 
Angell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  July,  1895,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Hay, 
J. P.,  and  was  opened  by  J.  Passmore  Edwards 
on  Sept.  28,  1893,  who  gave  over  1,000 
volumes,  and  who  generously  erected  a  wing 
to  the  West  Ham  Hospital.  A  view  of 
the  Central  Public  Library  and  Technical 
Institute  to  be  erected  on  the  Green,  Romford- 
road,  from  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Russell's  design 

is  given.  Indtau   Enginnirimj  for  December 

discusses  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  sewage, 
and  the  irrigation  of  the  Nile  storage  of  flood 
water,  the  Bengal  District  road  tramways,  and 
CDntaina  several  articles  of  interest. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Daans 
of  the  diocese  of  Ely  the  following  have  been 
elected  as  diocesan  surveyors  under  the  Ecclesi- 
aatical  Dilapidations  Act;— Messrs.  G.  Hishton, 
Bedford ;  W.  M.  Fawcett,  Cambridge  ;  E.  Boriesow 
Huntmgdon  ;  and  J.  Flatman,  Xewmarket. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rochester  City  Council, 
the  mayor  remarked  that  at  Christmas  time  some 
ivy  was  cut  from  the  waU  of  the  castle,  to  be  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  hospital  wards.  The  re- 
moval of  the  ivy  had  brought  to  light  some 
mterestmg  features  of  the  ancient  stonework  which 
probably  had  not  been  seen  for  at  least  a  hundred 
years  He  suggested  that  the  council  should  take 
steps  to  have  more  ivy  cut  away  and  trees  removed 
from  the  banks  outside  the  walls  faciug  the 
espUnade,  as  they  were  in  some  instances  dan - 
There  were  also  trees  near  the  cistle  keep 
which  should  ha  removed ;  in  this  opinion  Mr. 
George  Payne,  I  .S.A  ,  concurred.  It  was  agreed  to 
adopt  the  suggestion,  and  have  more  of  the  ivy  cut 
down  ;  bat  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  trees 
will  be  farther  considered. 


OBITUARY. 

TiiK  death  of  Mr.  James  Bustock,  builder,  of 
North  wich,  took  place  on  Thursday  in  last  week 
after  a  long  illness.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
under  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  ilolyneux,  and  at 
the  age  of  25  he  was  appointed  foreman  under 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Dean,  builder  andcontractor, 
of  Leftwich  Hall.  Mr.  Bostock's  employer 
retired  about  1860,  and  he  then  took  over  the 
business,  which  he  carried  on  successfully  for  34 
years.  In  1865  Mr.  Bostock  was  appointed 
builder  for  the  Northwich  district  to  Messrs. 
Greenall,  Whitley,  and  Co.,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  built  for  them  the  Railway  Hotel, 
Goldsmiths'  Arms,  Green  Dragon,  Foresters' 
Arms,  Navigation  Inn,  Old  Ship,  Eagle  and 
ChUd,  Bridge  Inn  (Northwich),  Horse  Shoe  Inn 
(Kingsley).  and  the  Farmers'  Arms  (Broken 
Cross).  Mr.  Bostock,  who  leaves  a  large  family, 
retired  from  business  three  years  ago. 


CHIPS. 

The  Baptist  ch«pel  at  Golcar  is  about  to  be  rebuilt, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Berry,  architect,  of  Hudders' 
field. 

The  new  mission  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Marsh 
Green,  Rockbeare,  was  opened  on  the  Festival  of 
Epiphany.  It  has  been  built  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Tait  and  Harvey,  of  Exeter,  and  the 
contractor  was  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Clyst  St.  Mary. 

At  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  yesterday  (Thurs- 
day), the  Barrett  Browning  Memorial  Institute  and 
Clock  Tower  was  publicly  inaugurated.  The  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
city  and  county,  and  Mr.  Rider  Higgard,  the 
novelist,  and  others,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  memorials  have  been  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  £2,500,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bright- 
wen  Binyon,  of  Ipswich,  whose  scheme  was  selected 
in  competition  in  May,  1892. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  erected 
in  the  new  Presbyterian  church,  Alnwick.  The 
subjects  illustrated  are  "  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,"  "The  Raising  of  the  Widow's  Son  at 
Nain,"  and  "The  Daughter  of  Jairus  restored  to 
Life."  The  artists  were  Messrs.  Atkinson  Bros., 
Ne  wcastle  -  on  -  Ty  ne . 

A  statue  of  Lord  Rsay,  who  was  Governor  of 
Bombay  from  1885  to  1»90,  has  been  unveiled  in 
Bombay  by  his  lordship's  successor,  Lord  Sind- 
hurst.  The  statue  has  cost  £2,500,  and  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  that  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  Richard 
Tdmple,  on  the  main  road  leading  to  the  Church 
Gate  railway  station. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  district  church,  to  be 
built  near  the  beach  at  Par-green,  Cornwall,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Bishop  of  Truro,  was  laid  on 
Saturday.  The  building  will  be  of  Cornish  type, 
without  aisles,  but  having  a  span  of  30ft.,  the  roof 
being  of  the  barrel  form,  it  is  to  be  built  of 
Luxulvan  granite,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Freeman, 
with  Polyphant  stone  dressings,  and  roofed  with 
Delabole  slate.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edmund 
Sadding,  of  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Philip  Blowey, 
also  of  Plymouth,  is  the  contractor  for  the  building, 
the  cost  u<  which  is  estimated  at  £1,000.  The  style 
will  be  Eirly  EugUsh,  and  250  sittings  will  be 
provided. 

The  parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stockton-on- 
Forest,  has  undergone  a  complete  restoration. 
There  has  been  added  a  tower  and  spire,  clergy 
and  choic  vestries,  and  organ  chamber.  The  special 
gifts  include  a  new  organ,  altar,  and  also  four 
bells,  stained-glass  east  window,  and  five  other 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  stone  pulpit 
with  marble  shafts,  and  brass  reading-desk.  Messrs. 
Naylor  and  Son,  of  Derby,  were  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Son,  of  Louth,  the  con- 
tractors. The  reopenmg  services  took  place  last 
week. 

The  key-stone  of  the  new  water-tower  at  Middle- 
wich,  Cheshire,  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
works  of  water  supply  of  which  this  makes  the 
completion  have  been  cirried  out  at  a  cost  of 
£12,350.  Mr.  R.  T.  Worth,  surveyor  to  the  district 
council,  was  the  engineer,  Messrs.  fiirchall  were  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  the  clerk  of 
works. 

A  rood  cross  has  just  been  added  to  the  15th- 
century  oak  carved  screen  in  the  parish  church  of 
All  Saints,  Norton  Fitz  warren,  near  Taunton.  On 
the  cross  is  a  figure  of  the  crucified  Savi  lur,  and  on 
the  north  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  south 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Messrs.  Hirry  Hems  and 
Sons,  of  Exeter,  carried  out  the  work. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Appall,  I'a.D.,  who  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  assistant  keepers  of  the  National 
Art  Library,  South  Kensington,  died  on  the  8th 
inst.  in  hi^  67th  vear.  I).-.  Appell  was  the  author 
of  a  book  on  \V'erther  and  of  several  valuable 
handbooks. 


TO  OOBBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  OT 
our  correspondente.  All  communications  ahould  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondenta.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
oommunioationa  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildiso 
News,  332,  Strand,  W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Ths  SraAjiD  Nbwspapeb  Cohpany,  Liuited. 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  68.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  63.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  68.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  Uie 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  68.  Od. 
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Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  One  Shilliso  fob  Twestt- 
FouB  WoBDS,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 
AIX  Situation  Advertisetnents  must  be  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  volumes  should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve 
Shillings  each),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done 
up.  A  few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XL.,  XLI.,  XL VI., 
XLIX.,  LI.,  LIII.,  LIV.,  LVm.,  LIX.,  LX.,  LXI., 
LXTT.,  LXin.,  LXrV.,  and  LXV.  may  stiU  be  had,  price 
Twelve  Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out 
of  print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 


P.  J.  Do.N'XELLv.  (The  sole  reason  why  the  chairs  appear 
so  diminutive  in  the  view  which  we  gave  of  the  interior 
of  the  Carpenters'  Hall  is  the  Brobdignagian  scale  of  the 
architectural  detail  of  the  building.  Tae  chairs,  in 
J  act,  correctly  indicate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  apart- 
ment and  its  decorative  treatment.) 

Received. — W.  L.  B. — R.  Sinclair. — H.  H.  and  Co. — 
C.  Symes.— R.  P.— O.  H.— S.  C.  and  Co. 

"BUILDING   NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Dbawixos  Received. — "Tadpole,"  "Canary,"  "  Kaffir," 
"Balbus."  "  Mysteriarch,"  "Ghiberti,"  "Becking- 
ton,"  "The  Owl,"  "Moor,"  "Cycle,"  "  La  Cigale," 
"  Dissinateur,"  "Nala,"  "  Oberon." 


SHOREDITCH   BATHS  AXD  LIBRARY 
COMPETITIOX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boildino  Xews. 

Siu, — In  view  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  with  respect  to  the  award 
of  prizes  in  this  competition,  I  am  instructed  by 
the  Commissioners  to  ask  you  to  do  them  the 
favour  of  publishing  the  inclosed  letter  from 
Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  their  assessor,  which 
answers  the  points  that  have  been  raised.— 
I  am,  &c.,  H.  M.\xsFiELD  Robixsox, 

Clerk  to  the  Bath  Commissioners. 

Clerk's  Department,  ShoreditchTown  Hall, 
London,  E.C.,  Jan.  14. 

sr.  LEO.VABD,  SHOREDITCH,  PDBLIO  BATHS  AXD  LIBBABY. 

13,  Fitzroy-square,  London.  W., 

December,  27th,  1893. 
To  H.  Mansfield  Robinson,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Dear  Sib.— I  have  perused  the  letters  received  by  you 
from  Mr.  Tiltman,  and  dated  10th  and  14th  December. 
I  have  already  expressed  my  great  regret  that  Mr.  Tilt- 
man  should  have  withdrawn  his  design  in  the  way  he 
has  done,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  valuable  trade 
secreta,  and  I  the  more  regret  that  after  doin»  so,  and 
thus  preventing  other  competitors  from  criticising  his 
design,  he  should  himself  e.^amine  theirs  with  a  view  to 
upsetting  and  casting  a  slur  upon  my  award. 

Mr.  Tiltman  says  that  one  of  the  primary  conditions 
was  as  to  the  County  Council's  license,  and  says  that  h': 
has  observed  this  and  erfr;/  "ih  r  condition.  Now  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  condition  as  to  the  license  of  the 
County  Council  .is  not  a  primary  condition.   It  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  proper  use  of  the  bath  as  a 
building  erected  under  the  B^tths  Acts,  and  paid  for  out 
of  public  moneys  for  a  special  purpose.  Secondly,  neither 
Mr.  Tiltman  nor  any  of  the  competitors  have  absolutely 
complied  with  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  particu- 
larly Rule  2,  neither  is  this  the  only  rule  Mr.  Tiltman  has 
not  compiled  with.  Although  these  rules  are  not  all 
strictly  and  technically  complied  with  generally  by  any 
of  the  competitors,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  disqualify 
the  whole  ;  but  where  all  are  wrong,  I  think  every 
competitor  is  disqualified  from  demanding  that  the  others 
should  be  upset  on  that  account.  My  sole  effort  has 
been  to  award  the  first  premium  to  the  best  design.  In 
the  one  selected,  the  escape-stairs  from  the  first-class  bath 
gallery  led  on  to  the  ground  floor,  but  the  exits  required 
were  provided,  and  without  any  but  the  most  trivial 
alteration,  the  gallery  stairs  could  have  been,  and  still 
can  be,  arranged  direct  into  the  street.  To  have  put 
aside  the  finest  design,  both  in  plan  and  by  far  the  best 
in  elevation,  for  such  a  trivial  cause,  when  I  could  not 
justly  disqualify  it,  would  have  been  most  unjust  to  the 
commissioners  and  the  competing  architects.  Tne  matter 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  ;iad, 
moreover,  their  architect  and  the  County  Council  (who 
have  discretionary  powers)  have  still  to  settle  the  matter, 
as  provided  for  in  tne  conditions,  and  specially  mentioned 
in  my  award.  Moreover,  the  matter  was  specially  pointed 
out  and  explained  to  the  commissioners,  and  attention 
called  to  the  said  stairs  at  the  last  meeting  I  had  with 
them  before  the  award  was  accepted. 

The  unfortunate  withdrawal  of  the  second  premiated 
design,  and  the  8ubsei|uent  special  notice  given  of  it,  by 
one  of  the  professional  papers  on  a  private  view  of  the 
same,  having  called  forth  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
usual  criticism  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  disappointed 
competitors  and  others  interested,  1  think  it  necessary  to 
state  that  I  am  perfebtly  prepared  to  explain  all  points 
to  your  commissioners,  should  they  require  any  further 
information  in  regard  to  the  same. 

I  should  like  your  commissioners  to  know  that  the 
conditions  prepared  have  been  variously  criticised,  some 
experts  calling  them  a  model  of  what  conditions  should 
be,  others  considering  them  too  full  in  their  requirements 
and  calling  for  too  much  worn.  I  notice  as  a  curious  tact, 
that  some  of  those  who  complain  most  bitterly  have  sent 
in  the  largest  number  of  drawings,  some  as  many  as  I'Z  to 
15  sheets,  others  as  few  as  6  to  8,  the  selected  design  being 
amongst  the  latter  number.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the 
complaint  seems  most  perplexing. 

Some  complain  that  the  Batbs  and  Waahhouses  Act 
will  not  allow  of  the  flrst-class  bath  being  used  for  the 
purposes  of  entertainment.  To  a  limited  e.xtent  this  is 
partly  true,  as  was  pointed  out  when  the  conditions  were 
being  discussed.  By  section  5  of  the  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  Amendment  Act  of  1878,  no  bath  irli  n  rl,,se,l  may 
be  used  for  music  or  dancing";  Dut  this  point  was  set 
aside  on  consideration,  as  it  is  notorious  that  many  baths 
are  used  for  entertainments,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

Another  point  raised  is  in  regard  to  the  windows  of 
library  or  bath  overlooking  the  library  or  bath  site  re- 
spectively. This  condition  was,  in  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  site,  qualified  in  the  answers  to 
questions,  and  nearly  halt  of  the  competitors  availed 
themselves  of  the  quaUUcation.  It  was  also  specially 
discussed,  and  a  resolution  taken  thereon,  at  a  meeting  uf 
the  commissioners,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible,  and 
would  have  been  unfair,  for  them  to  disqualify  on  tbis 
account. 

It  is  asserted  on  behalf  of  one  design,  withdrawn  from 
exhibition,  that  it  has  not  been  selected  on  account  of  its 
having  a  quadrangle.  I  can  assure  you  this  is  not  so  :  it 
might  have  been  disqualified  with  the  others.  It  was  not 
selected  because  it  was  not  the  best. 

A  number  of  other  objections  have  been  taken,  tome  of 
them  incorrect,  and  all  of  a  tiivial  nature,  too  numerous 
to  mention  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  1  have  given  the  greatest  and 
most  painstaking  attention  to  the  duties  I  nave  under- 
taken. I  have  given  fifteen  (15)  days' attendance  at  the 
hall  (apart  from  the  time  spent  at  committees,  and  at  my 
officej  to  the  consideration  of  the  designs,  on  many  occa- 
sions staying  till  late  hours  at  work  thereon,  weighing  and 
comparing  every  point  in  the  designs,  and  being  assisted 
on  purely  technical  points,  when  necessary,  by  a  large 
number  of  my  staff,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  have 
on  the  whole  selected  the  test  planned  building.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  principal  fai;ide  of 
the  building  is  one  m  which  the  architectural  treatment 
has  been  most  successfully  carried  out.  It  compires  most 
favourably  with  all  the  others.  It  is  a  front  worthy  of  a 
public  building,  and  one  in  which  the  distinct  uses  of  the 
bath  and  library  have  been  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  one  consistent  and  effective  whole,  worthy  of  the 
tine  site,  and  thoroughly  well  expressing  the  uses  of  each 
of  the  important  blocks  of  buildings  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  In  short,  without  disregarding  the  conditions, 
except  in  regard  to  really  trivial  points  to  which  all 
designs  are  subject,  I  have  advised  you  In  accordance 
with  the  said  conditions,  to  select  the  best  design. 

In  face  of  some  of  the  criticisms,  it  seems  almost 
necessary  to  assure  you  that  I  have  acted  quite  impartially 
in  the  matter,  and  that  I  know  nothmg  of  the  successful 
competitor,  and  had  no  idea  whose  design  1  was  selecting. 
— I  am,  yours  very  faithfully,  Rowland  Plu.mbb. 


OX  THE  CHEA.P  ! 

Sir, — The  Rural  District  Council  of  Christ- 
church  invites  the  submission  of  plans  tor  an 
isolation  hospital.  Tne  following  conditions  are 
among  the  bitch  :  — 

3.  The  council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
any  plans,  and  the  architect  submitting  any  set 
of  plans  which  are  not  approved  will  not  bo  en- 
titled to  or  receive  any  remuneration  whatever 
for  the  same. 

^  "  6 .  The  remuneration  which  will  be  paid  by  the 
council  to  the  archiceci  (if  any)  whose  plans  are 
approved  will  be  5  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the 
total  amount  of  any  /t  jiclrr  which  may  be  accepted 
by  the  council  for  the  execution  of  the  works. 
3uch  remuneration  shall  cover  the  preparation  of 


all  necessary  specifications ;  the  preparation  of 
quantities  if  the  council  desires  the  same ;  the 
making  of  any  alterations  in  the  plans  to  meet 
the  requirements  or  suggeetions  of  the  council  or 
the  Local  (Government  Board;  the  attendance, 
when  required,  at  any  meeting  of  the  council  or 
of  any  committee  of  the  council ;  the  super- 
intendence of  the  execution  of  the  worKS  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  as 
approved  by  the  council  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ;  the  preparation  of  working  draw- 
ings and  all  other  works  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  architect  for  the  building  and  completing  of 
the  works.  The  plans  to  be  submitted  shall 
comprise  a  block  plan  of  the  site  and  proposed 
buildings  drawn  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  lin. 
to  every  44  ft.,  and  plans  and  sections  of  every 
floor  of  the  proposed  buildings  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
not  less  than  lin.  to  every  8ft." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  more.  The 
perhaps  uncharitable  inference  is  that  the  "  com- 
petition "  is  a  farce,  and  that  some  local  "  willing 
horse  "  is  already  selected  ! — I  am,  kc. 

Not  to  he  H.\u. 


On  Sunday  morning  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  I'eerless,  a  well-known  building 
firm  at  Eastbourne,  and  entirely  burned  out  the 
workshops,  stores,  and  stables,  doing  damage  to  the 
extent  of  about  £5,000. 

L<)wig  Berger  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  London  and 
SbeiBeld,  colour,  paint,  and  varnish  manufacturers, 
held  their  annual  dinner  of  representatives  and 
management  at  the  Holborn  Ii:!8taurant  on  the 
3rd  lust.  The  utmost  cordiality  and  good  feeling 
prevailed  amongst  them  all.  The  management  was 
able  to  report  most  eatisfjing  results  of  the  year's 
work.  All  the  home  and  some  of  the  foreign  and 
colonial  representatives  were  present.  At  the  close 
of  the  pleasant  gathering,  the  staff  returned  to  their 
respective  duties  bearing  the  best  withes  of  all 
present.  Those  who  were  not  present  in  person, 
owing  to  distance,  were  individually  remembered. 
It  was  encouragingly  noted  that  Lswis  Berger  and 
Sons,  L'mited,  at  this  time  cover  the  entire  globe 
with  a  very  able  and  efficient  staff  of  representatives. 

The  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  Mr. 
A  B.  K«mpe,  gave  a  decision  in  the  Consistory 
Court  on  Wednesday  week  in  a  suit  instituted  by 
the  churchwardens  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Derby, 
against  the  lay  rector,  Mr.  L'sacroft,  for  ueglectint; 
to  repair  the  chancel  of  the  church.  Mr.  L»acroft 
pleaded  guilty  and  submitted  himself  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Court.  The  chancellor,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that  the  position  of  a  lec'xjt  of  a 
parish  could,  in  certain  casss,  ba  held  by  a  Uymm, 
but  the  bsnefits  were  accompanied  by  the  duty 
of  keeping  the  chancel  in  proper  repair.  In  the 
present  case  the  churchwardens  had  no  option  but 
to  invoke  the  unquestionable  powers  of  the  Court. 
The  roof  of  the  cnancel  was  full  of  holes  through 
which  the  rain  came  in,  and  decay  had  set  in  in  the 
fabric.  He  must  pronounce  that  Mr.  Lsacroft  bad 
offended  against  the  law  in  neglecting  and  refusing 
to  repair  the  chancel.  A  monition  would  there- 
fore issue  requiring  him  to  execute  the  repairs 
specified,  and  ne  would  be  condemned  in  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Darnford,  E.E.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  Friday 
at  Birneley  into  a  proposal  by  the  town  council  to 
borrow  £9,771  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  police  buildings  for  the  borough.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Taylor  (borough  surveyor)  said  the  site  was 
at  present  occupied  by  the  town  hall,  the  borough 
surveyor  and  assistant  overseers'  offices,  and  Brad- 
bury's cottages, 'in  St.  Mary's-gate  and  Westgate, 
and  contained  1,292  square  yards.  The  buildings 
proposed  were  sergeant's  dwelling-house,  parade- 
room,  weights  and  measures  office,  store,  waiting, 
and  charge  rooms,  chief  constable's  office,  detective 
and  clerk's  offices,  eight  cells,  outbuildings ;  the 
council  chamber  would  be  altered  to  form  a  police- 
court. 

The  sum  of  £175,661  is  the  value  of  the  personal 
estate  of  Mr.  Henry  Glutton,  of  Hartswood,  Reiga'e, 
and  of  Whitehall-place,  surveyor  to  thw  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  who  died  on  the  1 7th  August 
last.  He  bequeaths  to  his  nephew  Btlph  William, 
surveyor,  £1,000,  to  his  nephew  William  James 
£500,  to  his  nephews  John  Henry  and  Hugh  Henry 
£1,000  each,  to  six  clerks  in  the  cffi;:e8  of  Messrs. 
Cltttton  £100  each,  to  his  farm  balilf  £100,  to  the 
servant  of  his  late  sister  £9!)  and  a  cottage  and  field 
for  her  life,  and  to  various  other  servants  in  his 
house  and  on  his  estite  legacies  of  from  £5  to  £,iO 
and  pentions.  Mr.  Cluttou  appiints  ihe  Hartswood 
Estate  to  his  nephew  Rilph  William,  and  he  be- 
queaths to  him  all  the  furniture  and  effects  apper- 
taining thereto.  Rilph  William  is  also  to  have  the 
option  of  purchase  of  the  Dovers  Lodge  Estate  and 
the  effects  there  for  £10,00  i.  The  testator's  books 
on  architecture  are  bequeathed  tohisnepfcew  Rilpb, 
the  Eon  of  his  brother  Jobn. 


5nterc0mmtttttcatt0n» 


QUESTIONS. 
[11471.]  —  Building:  BeKulatlona.  —  A  private 
dwelling-house,  which  has  been  built  about  thirty  years, 
projects  in  front  of  the  adjoining  buildings  about  2ft.  on 
one  side  and  1ft.  on  the  other.  The  owner  wishts  to  alter 
it  into  a  retail  shop  by  putting  in  the  usual  sh  ip-front 
door  and  window.  In  doing  eo  the  alteration  would  in  no 
way  project  in  front  of  the  present  line  of  his  house.  The 
surveyor  to  the  local  authorities  says  that  he  must  set 
back  to  the  line  of  the  adjoining  building,  and  take 
down  and  rebuild  the  upper  story  and  roof  of  his  property. 
Is  he  legally  compelled  to  do  so  I  Has  it  ever  been 
defined  as  to  how  much  of  the  front  of  a  building  which 
projects  in  front  of  the  building  line  may  be  altered  with- 
out necessitating  taking  down  the  whole !— John  G. 

Du.VK. 

[ni72.]-Priciilgr  Plaster.-"  100»q.yd.  three-coat 
plaster  to  cove,  and  forming  sunk  moulded  panels,  with 
lOin.  girth  mould,  "  'i  drawing."  Kindly  say  how  the 
above  should  be  priced  by  the  plasterer,  the  difficulty 
being  whether  the  quantity  of  moulding  required  and  the> 
mitres  are  included  in  the  desciiption  i— Plasterer. 

111473.]  — County  Councils  and  Churchee.— 

Can  any  of  your  legal  correspondents  inform  me  whether, 
aftf  r  a  set  of  drawings  for  a  church  have  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  IScclesiastical  Commissioners  a  county 
council  can,  before  the  work  commences,  insist  on 
structural  alterations  being  made  to  suit  their  rtquire- 
ments !— A  Subscbibeb. 


CHIPS. 

Blasting  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  took 
place  on  Tuesday  week  at  the  CUgwy  slate  quarry, 
near  Cirnarvon.  Some  80,000  tons  of  granite  wero 
displaced,  a  ton  of  gelatine  explosive  being  used  ia 
the  process. 

The  strike  at  Moeltryfan  slate  quarries,  one  of  th» 
largest  undertakings  in  Carnarvonshire,  terminated 
on  Monday,  when  the  men  resumed  work. 

A  new  organ,  which  has  been  built  in  th^ 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Acomb,  near  York,  by  Messrs^ 
Danman  and  Son,  of  Yoik,  was  formally  opened  oa 
Sunday. 

A  plan  by  the  city  surveyor  of  Liverpool,  Mr, 
Sbelmerdine,  has  been  approved  by  the  Finanofr 
and  Eitate  Committee  of  the  corporation  of  that 
city  for  the  construction  of  a  boulevard  near 
Neweham-park,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £6,500,  thei 
minimum  price  for  building  land  being  fixed  at  4s. 
per  square  yard. 

Mr.  W.  Durden,  of  Djncaster,  a  magistrate, 
alderman  of  the  borough,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Volunteers  in  the  county,  died  suddenly,  on  Friday 
night  last,  from  heart  disease.  Mr.  Darden,  who 
was  over  70  years  of  age,  was  head  of  an  extensive 
firm  of  plumbers  and  piintera,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded in  the  business  by  Mr.  W.  Darden,  his  only 
son. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  formerly  an  official  of  the 
Treasury,  and  for  some  time  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Jackson  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  will  b3  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  Ireland,  in  succession  to  Ganeral  Sinkey. 
who  is  about  to  retire. 

St.  L-ike's  Church,  Kingston-on-Thames,  has 
just  been  enriched  by  a  now  pulpit,  made  by  Messrs, 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  London  and  Birmingham.  It 
ia  Eirly  Gothic  in  character,  to  correspond  with  the 
church,  and  is  of  Caen  stone,  marble,  and  alabaster, 
the  whole  being  circular  on  plan.  The  floor  of  the 
pulpit  is  carried  by  polished  marble  columns,  with 
carved  caps.  The  body  of  the  pulpit  has  panels  of 
tracery  work,  with  a  carved  figure  of  St.  Luke  in 
the  centre  one. 

The  death  is  announced  at  O  rerstrand,  Cromer, 
from  bronchitis,  of  Mr.  Edwin  Prince,  the  well- 
known  painter  on  glass,  in  his  7(ilh  year.  Dsceased, 
who  was  a  native  of  Derby,  executed  many  im- 
portant commissions  for  ecclesiastical  windows,  and 
was  probably  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  painters 
associated  with  the  old  Crown  Darby  porcelain 
works. 

Mr.  A  J.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  municipal, 
engineer  of  Ctlcutta,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Kimber. 
Mr.  Hughes  will  commence  his  duties  in  April  next. 

The  city  council  of  Sheffield  have  approved  plans 
prepared  by  their  surveyor  for  new  public  baths  for 
Brightside,  estimated  to  cost  £12,600. 

By  order  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  ai: 
arc  electric  light  has  bsen  placed  experimentally 
opposite  to  the  Marble  Arch  within  the  park. 
Should  the  light  prove  a  success,  it  is  proposed  to 
light  with  similar  lamps  the  footpath  between  the 
Marble  Arch  and  Albert  Gate,  a  much  frequented 
route,  aud  also  to  place  another  row  of  lamps  round 
the  band  stand,  for  use  during  the  summer  months. 

In  connection  with  the  National  S  mday  League, 
the  Galleries  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil 
Colours,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Riyal  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall,  were  opened  to- 
the  public  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  were  visitea 
by  1,375  persons. 
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PAVING  CHARGES. 

THI",  theory  as  to  the  payment  of  paving 
charges  is  that  they  should  fall  upon  the 
beneficial  owner  of  the  adjoining  lands  and 
premises.  Usually  there  is  no  difficulty,  because, 
with  ordinary  roads,  shops,  and  dwelling-houses, 
these  fall  upon  the  frontagers.  But  where  one 
aide  of  a  highway  consists  of  a  public  park  or 
garden,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  authority 
in  whom  this  land  is  vested  is  liable  to  pay 
proportionately  for  the  paving  and  making 
of  the  road,  kc,  or  whether  these  charges 
must  be  borne  entirely  by  the  owners  of  the 
opposite  or  adjoining  properties.  A  case  of 
this  kind  affecting  I'eckham  Eye  Park  was 
reported  in  our  issue  of  last  week  (Jan.  10) 
from  the  Lambeth  Police-court.  There  the 
Camberwell  Yestry  summoned  the  London  County 
Council,  as  owners  of  the  land  on  the  north  side 
■of  Peckham  Rye  Park,  to  pay  their  proportion  of 
the  paving  charges  for  the  Colyton-road,  upon 
which  the  park  abuts.  The  vestry  contended 
that  the  Council  had  so  dealt  with  a  portion  of 
this  land  forming  the  park  as  to  make  them 
beneficial  owners,  and  as  such  liable  to  contribute 
towards  the  paving  of  the  road. 

The  magistrate  in  giving  his  judgment  went 
upon  the  broad  principle  as  laid  down  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  where  the  person  vested 
with  property  holds  it  subject  in  perpetuity  to 
the  burden  of  a  public  right-of-way  and  user, 
this  deprives  him  of  its  beneficial  use,  and  he  is 
not,  therefore,  the  owner  within  the  statutes. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  case  before  him, 
the  magistrate  held  that  the  London  County 
Council  were  only  vested  with  this  land  subject 
in  perpetuity  to  the  burden  of  a  public  right-of- 
way  and  use,  which  deprived  them  of  its  beneficial 
ownership,  and  so  they  were  not  liable  as  owners 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  street-paving  and  the 
like.    No  doubt  this  seems  reasonable  enough 
regarding  the  park  as  public  property ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  opposite  or  adjoining 
owners  and  frontagers  have  to  pay  more  than 
their  fair  apportionment  of  paving  and  road- 
making  charges,  it  will  seem  to  them  rather  hard 
measures.       Fred.  "Wethespield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Greaham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.O 
Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
muat  be  headed  "Buildiko  News,"  and  must 
reich  my  oflSces,  as  above,  by  Tuesday/  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


MiDLAKD     CorSTIKS.  —  LiCSSSS.  —  HOTBL.  —  Xew 

Ektbasce.— It  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
magistrates  to  the  alteration.  Probably,  by  application 
to  the  clerk,  this  could  be  arranged  for  provisionally,  and 
ontii  the  sessions.  It  would  be  aa  weU  to  consult  a  local 
<9oUcitor  upon  such  a  question. 


CHIPS. 

The  urban  council  of  Rhyl  adopted,  on  Taesday, 
jDlans  and  estimates  by  Mr.  Hall,  their  resident  gas 
and  water  engineer,  for  a  proposed  water-tower 
and  new  mam,  the  total  approximate  cost  being 
£9,oh.  ^ 

The  first  board  school  in  the  village  of  Scholes, 
near  Bother  ham,  was  opened  on  Saturday.  Mr. 
E.  Snell,  of  Masbro',  was  the  contractor.  Mr." 
H.  L.  Tacon,  of  Rotherham,  was  the  architect. 

The  Norman  church  at  Haddon,  near  Stamford 
which  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  is  to  be 
thoroughly  restored.  The  Marquis  of  Hontly,  the 
patron  of  the  living,  has  given  mstructions  to  Mr 
V  -ij  "^"y'®")  architect,  and  to  Mr.  HiUiday, 
buUder,  of  Stamford,  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
repairs  that  are  immediately  necessary. 

Sir  George  Nares,  on  behalf  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  a  private  conference  with  the  Peterhead 
Hirbour  Trustees  on  Friday  with  reference  to  the 
application  for  a  loan  for  deepening  Port  Henry 
Harbour.  The  Loan  Commiasioners  had  modified 
the  plans  to  bring  the  cost  to  £36,000.  The  result 
ol  the  conference  was  that  should  certain  objections 
to  the  pUns  be  satisfactorily  answered,  the  opera- 
toons  might  at  once  be  proceeded  with. 

Ifc.  J.  Wolfe  Birry,  C.B..  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  county  counciU  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  to 
prepare  designs  and  approximate  estimates  for  a 
bridge  of  stone,  steel,  or  iron  to  take  the  place  of 

«v  v^'"'-  teen 

asYed  to  report  as  to  which  of  the  three  proposals 
he  would  recommend  for  adoption. 

vli^L  K^eraors  of  Robert  Gordon's  College, 
77  7      5  '  accepted  tenders  amounting  t<J 


WATBB  SUPFLT  AND  SANITA&T 
HATTEBS. 

Norwich. — A  new  departure  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  formerly  borough  engineer  of 
Reading,  and  recently  appointed  city  engineer  of 
Norwich.    He  has  placed  on  exhibition  in  Black- 
friars  Hill,  in  that  city,  a  complete  set  of  plans, 
sections,  and  working  drawings  for  the  new  main 
drainage  works  now  being  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  about 
£152,000.    It  will  replace  the  main  drainage  works 
carried  out  eleven  years  ago  from  plans  by  the  late 
Sir   Joseph   Bazilgette   and  Mr.   Morant,  then 
borough  engineer,  and  which  proved  from  the  first 
a  costly  failure.   Sir  Joseph  Bizalgette  recom- 
mended that  the  sewage  of  the  city  be  taken  to 
Whitlingham  for  irrigation  purposes  by  means  of  a 
high-level  and  a  low-level  intercepting  sewer,  con- 
nected near  St.  Anne's  Staithe,  and  carried  on  direct 
through  King-street  and  Bracondale  to  a  pumping 
station  at  Trowse.    These  works  were  carried  out 
under  Mr.  Morant  at  a  cost  of  £110,000  ;  but  when 
completed,  in  1871,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of 
the  delivery  being  2|  millions  of  gallons  daily,  it 
was  5  millions.    This  involved  an  extra  strain  on 
the  pumps,  and  greater  cost  in  pumping,  and  the 
cause  was  ascertained  to  be  the  leaky  condition  of 
the  main  sawer  in  K'ng-street,  into  which  the 
water  from  the  springs  penetrated.    The  low-level 
sewer  was  not  watertight,  as  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
assumed  it  would  be,  and,  acting  on  the  report 
of  Mr.  Hawkesley,  who  thought  the  leakage  could 
be  stopped  at  comparatively  little  expense  by  means 
of  strutting,  the  Corporation  decided  to  thus  mend 
the  defect.   Mr.  Thwaites,  the  next  city  engineer, 
condemned  strutting,  recommending  lining  it  with 
iron  tubing  or  the  making  of  a  new  sewer.  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  Bateman  were  consulted, 
and  on  their  advice  the  Corporation  tubed  the 
leaky  sewer  with  iron  at  a  cost  of  about  £20,000. 
But  the  leakage,  stopped  at  one  place,  broke  out 
at  another.    In  1887,  Mr.  P.  P.  Marshall,  who  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Thwaites  as  city  engineer,  recom- 
mended the  continuance  of  the  irrigation  system, 
the  abandonment  as  far  as  possible  of  the  iron- 
tubed  low- level  sewer,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
separate  plan  by  which  there  would  be  a  drainage 
system  for  the  sewage,  and  another  for  the  storm 
waters.   The  Shone  system  of  lifting  the  sewage 
was  also  adopted.     The  works  proposed  were 
commenced  in  July,  1890,    and   in  June,  1892, 
Mr.  Marshall  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Buchan ;  two  years  later  Mr.  Collins  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  and  finding  a  watertight 
main  outfall  sewer  completed,  he  recommended  the 
city  council  to  adopt   a   system  of  intercepting 
sewers   wherever   possible.   This  is   now  being 
carried  out.    The  drainage  of  the  city  has  been 
divided  into  eleven  districts,  five  drained  by  the 
gravitation  system  above  deEcribed,  and  six  by 
sewers  and  drains  which    flow  into   as  many 
pumping  stations,  each  fitted  with  a  pair  of  Shone's 
hydro-pneumatic  ejectors,  sunk  in  wells  lined  with 
cast  iron. 

Sheewsbuey  Mai>.-  Deainage. — On  Tuesday, 
the  7th  inst.,  an  inquiry  was  held  at  the  town  hall, 
Shrewsbury,  by  Colonel  Ducat,  R  E.,  into  the  pro- 
posal of  the  corporation  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
£70,000,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  main 
drainage  scheme.  The  scheme  now  before  the  in- 
spector had  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Sons, 
and  Crimp,  of  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 
The  scheme  is  intended  for  a  population  of  about 
40,000  persons,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  £70,000. 

SiDMOUTH — At  a  meeting  of  the  urban  district 
council  on  Friday,  a  report  from  Mr.  James 
Mansergh,  M.Inst.C.E..  was  read,  dealing  with  the 
sewers  of  Sidmouth.  It  stated  that  the  2iin.  by 
18in.  concrete  sewer  was  distorted  in  shape,  and  the 
concrete  was  partially  eaten  away,  and  the  sewer 
was  not  watertight.  The  18in.  sewer  in  Bedford- 
square  was  also  distorted,  and  leaked.  The  12in. 
sewer  on  the  Esplanade  was  made  with  unglazed 
pipes,  and  the  bottom  joints  were  now  open.  Seven 
15in.  sewers  were  jointed  with  clay,  and  in  bad 
condition.  The  open  joints  allowed  sewage  to 
escape  into  the  subsoil.  There  could  be  little  room 
for  doubt  1h9  sewers  with  clay  joints  in  range  of 
the  tide  and  those  laid  below  the  level  of  the  sub- 
soil water  allowed  the  infiltration  of  water  into  the 
sewers  and  the  escape  of  sewage.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  tide-logged  and  thickly- 
populated  parts  of  the  district,  for  it  was  there  the 
evil  was  the  greatest.  The  sewers  which  he  pro- 
posed should  be  dealt  with  were  the  main  sewer 
from  the  outfall,  and  along  the  Esplanade  to  Peek 
Hill-road  ;  Church -street,  Coburg-road,  Sid-road, 
Mill-lane,  Fore-street,  High-street,  Salcombe-road, 
All  Saints-road,  and  the  branches.  H-j  estimated 
the  cost  of  relaying  these  sewers,  including  15  per 
cent,  for  contingencies,  at  £3,700.  This  added  to 
the  previous  estimate  for  the  new  outfall,  tanks, 
&o.,  brought  the  total  amount  up  to  £9,250.  The 
council  will  hold  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the 
report  this  (Friday)  evening. 


Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  demoli- 
tion now  in  progress,  under  the  instructions  of 
H.M.  Office  of  Works,  of  the  Rolls  Chapel.  The 
officials  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  space 
it  occupies  is  absolutely  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Record  Oflice  Buildings,  and  hence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jacobean  monuments — 
one  of  which,  the  Arlington  tomb,  was  illustrated 
in  our  pages  on  the  20th  ult. — and  the  small  pieces 
of  wall  immediately  behind  them,  the  whole 
building  is  being  destroyed  with  pickaxe  and 
crowbar  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Appeals  made  on 
behalf  of  the  S  P.A.B.,  which  in  this  instance 
has  an  excellent  case,  that  the  south  wall,  with 
its  14th-century  window,  should  at  least  be 
spared,  were  disregarded  ;  but  the  authorities  have 
had  made  measured  drawings  of  the  chapel. 

Another  Vandalistic  deed  in  progress  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  H.M.  <)ffice  of  Works  will 
be  generally  regretted— the  removal  of  the  dwarf 
railing,  with  its  enriched  details  and  recurring 
finials,  the  spirited  and  weli-modelkd  little  lions 
by  Alfred  Stevens,  from  in  front  of  the  balustrade 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  appears  that  the  rail- 
ing is  being  taken  down  under  an  arrangement 
between  the  Museum  Trustees  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  under  which  the  land  so  inclosed  will 
be  thrown  into  the  pavements.  But,  surely,  foot 
traffic  either  in  Great  Russell- street  or  Montague- 
street  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  the  destruction 
of  such  work  inevitable.  It  is  stated  that  the 
railings  and  their  finials  are  being  stored  pursuant 
to  instructions  from  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  ;  but  even  if  they  should,  by  a  happy 
accident,  be  better  treated  than  the  columns  of 
Burlington  House,  and  one  or  two  examples  be 
added  to  the  heterogeneous  stores  at  South  Ken- 
sington, they  will  have  lost  their  raisoi/  d'efre  and 
be  mere  curiosities,  while  the  alteration  un- 
doubtedly detracts  from  the  dignity  and  effect  of 
the  British  Museum  courtyard.  The  lions  are 
charming  examples  of  effective  conventionalising 
of  animal  forms  for  ornamental  effect,  and  were 
a  singularly  appropriate  finish  to  the  Museum 
buildings,  while  they  protected  and  gave  scale  to 
the  heavy  railings  behind. 

As  an  experiment,  one  sheet  of  the  geological 
survey  map  of  England  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Stationery  Office,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles 
to  the  inch,  at  one- fourth  of  the  price  formerly 
charged.  The  colours  are  printed  by  lithography 
instead  of,  as  in  all  former  publications  by  the 
Office,  by  hand.  The  sheet  issued  embraces  the 
country  for  about  50  miles  round  London. 


Mr.  Thomas  McCormick,  builder,  of  Canonbury- 
road,  N.,  died  on  Monday  last,  aged  73  years. 


Ax  appeal  is  made  by  the  Dean  of  Ely  for 
£6,000  towards  the  substructural  repair  of  the 
exterior  of  the  magnificent  Lady  Chapel  of  his 
( 'athedral.  This  semi-detached  adjunct,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Decorated  architecture  in 
the  kingdom,  is  reported  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott, 
the  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely,  to 
be  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  The  beautiful 
tracery  of  the  great  windows  of  the  chapel,  still 
quite  perfect  on  the  inside,  has  on  the  exterior 
crumbled  away  almost  down  to  the  glass  line. 
"A  storm  of  exceptional  force" — Mr.  Oldrid 
Scott  reports — "  would  very  likely  blow  some  of 
these  windows  into  the  chapel."  There  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Chapter  to  attempt 
"a  restoration  "  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  for 
they  are  aware  this  is  an  impossibility,  on  accouilt 
of  the  cost.  Towards  the  work  of  repair  now 
contemplated  the  Chapter  have  received  promises 
of  help  amounting  to  £1,600. 

Under  the  new  rules  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  Mr.  John  Faed,  Mr.  James  Archer, 
Mr.  Erskine  Nicol,  and  ^Ir.  John  Ballantyne, 
R.S.A.,  have  requested  that  their  names  should 
be  placed  upon  the  list  of  Retired  Academicitins 
of  that  body.  This,  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Waller 
Paton,  makes  no  fewer  than  five  vacancies  on  the 
roll  ol  Academicians,  which  will  be  filled  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Academy,  to  be  held 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February.  At  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  Academicians,  held 
in  accordance  with  the  new  rules,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  from 
the  three  classes  of  members  embraced  by  the 
Academy  as  follows  :  Architects,  3  ;  painters,  1  ; 
sculptors,  1 .  At  present  there  are  no  architects 
full  members  of  the  Academy.  .V  statutory 
meeting  falls  to  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  March,  at  which  the  Academy  decides  whether 
any  new  Associates  will  be  elected  at  this  time. 
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and,  if  any,  what  number.  Should  it  be  resolved 
to  elect  new  Associatea,  the  meeting  for  that  pur- 
pose is  fixed  for  the  third  Wednesday  in  March. 

Sevetial  contraventions  of  the  Building  Act 
have  lately  been  brought  before  the  police-courts. 
Among  them  have  been  three  or  more  prose- 
cutions against  owners  and  builders  for  using 
greenhouses  for  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  they  are  intended.  In  the  first  case  a 
person  was  summoned  by  the  district  surveyor 
lor  converting  his  gn^^^enhouse  into  a  workshop 
and  store  for  the  storage  of  paint,  turpentine, 
wall-papers,  and  other  combustible  materials 
which  contravened  the  intention  of  the  Act. 
According  to  the  new  statute,  a  person  could 
build  a  greenhouae  as  he  liked,  if  not  attached 
to  other  buildings,  or  if  attached,  so  long  aa  he 
does  not  make  it  a  part  of  the  building.  Builders 
are  accordingly  putting  up  "greenhouses,"  and 
afterwards  converting  them  into  other  uses.  In 
another  case  it  was  ordered  that  no  brick  wall 
should  be  erected  between  the  house  and  the 
structure.  The  Act  is  certainly  defective  in  not 
clearly  stating  what  constitutes  an  exemption  from 
the  rules,  and  the  orders  given  appear  to  be 
ridiculous  for  the  object  in  view — namely,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 

A  SECOND  part  of  "Academy  Architecture" 
has  just  been  issued  by  Jlr.  Alexander  Koch, 
uniform  in  size  with  his  summer  volume,  and 
comprising  several  drawings  shown  at  the  last 
Academy  I  '.xhibition,  together  with  an  assemblage 
of  other  subjects,  including  some  English  and 
foreign  sculpture.  Many  of  these  illustrations 
are  none  the  less  interesting  because  they  were 
not  shown  at  Burlington  House.  Among  these 
latter  we  notice  a  drawing  of  the  New  Markets  at 
Sydney,  of  which  we  print  to-day  some  double- 
page  illustrations  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  McRae, 
the  city  architect.  Among  the  drawings  figuring 
in  this  capital  handbook  or  "  Architectural 
Keview,"  and  already  given  in  our  pages,  are 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  Acidemy  perspectives  of  laSt 
summer,  reproduced  by  us  the  week  before  last, 
and  the  North  British  Railway  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 
by  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Beattie,  whose  selected 
design  we  published  very  fully  last  May.  The 
following  names  are  conspicuous  in  the  list  of 
contributors  to  Mr.  Jvoch's  little  folio,  and  furnish 
a  guarantee  of  good  subjects — viz.,  Messrs.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  A.li  A.,  J.  M.  Brydon,  Aston  Webb 
and  Ingress  Bell,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  Sir 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  T.  M.  Lockwood, 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  Leonard  Stokes,  Fairfax  B. 
Wade,  C.  Voysey,  Wm.  Emerson,  and  John 
Belcher.  The  reproductions  are  sharp  and 
admirable. 

Ix  a  report  on  last  year's  Edinburgh  Property 
Market,  Mr.  Dowell  states  that  the  opening  of 
1S95  was  not  auspicious,  but  its  advance  developed 
unmistakable  signs  of  revival  in  property,  which 
to  its  close  has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  is 
steadily  strengthening.  The  prevailing  tone  of 
business  has  been  better  and  healthier  than  had 
been  experienced  since  the  crisis  of  1878,  and  the 
most  encouraging  feature  is  the  improvement  in 
values,  which  were  better  than  for  the  last  five 
years.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  returns  issued 
by  the  burgh  assessor,  which  shows  that  the 
rental  of  the  city  (excluding  railways,  tramways, 
gM,  electric  lighting,  ana  water)  for  189i  was 
£2,082,814,  and  for  1895  £2,127,495,  being  an 
increase  of  £44,681— the  largest  increase  in  any 
one  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  Notwithstanding 
this  increase  in  rental,  the  proportion  of  vacant 
property  has  decreased.  In  1894  the  proportion 
to  rental  vacant  was  2  -39  per  cent. ,  in  1895  it  stood 
£45,563,  or  2  23  per  cent.,  which  was  the  lowest 
percentage  recorded.  A  supplementary  return 
shows  that  the  number  of  unoccupied  houses  at 
Whit-Sunday  last  was  1,284,  while  at  Martinmas 
last  there  were  691  of  these  occupied,  388  vacint, 
and  205  demolished,  uninhabitable,  or  withdrawn 
for  various  reasons.  Shop  property  in  a  much 
larger  extent  shared  in  the  advance,  there  being 
little  or  none  now  in  the  market.  Feus  have  again 
been  and  continued  in  active  demand,  reaching 
33  J  years'  purchase.  There  has  been  a  great  falling 
oft  in  the  number  of  estates  put  on  the  market. 
At  the  same  time,  those  desirous  of  purchasing 
found  difficulty  in  negotiating,  unless  at  consider- 
able advances  on  former  upset  prices,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  land  has  touched  its  lowest. 

We  have  received  Kendrick's  Coefficients  for 
Iron  and  Steel  Beams,  a  small  sheet  which  can  be 
folded  up  in  any  textbook,  which  will  be  of  much 
service  to  architects  and  engineers  who  make  use 
of  merchants'  lists  which  give  the  safe  distributed 


loads  which  H -sections  of  steel  or  iron  beams  will 
carry.  When  a  beam  is  required  to  carry  a  con- 
centrated central  load,  we  multiply  by  2  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  distributed  load.  But  when  the 
load  is  not  central,  we  have  no  means  of  com- 
parison. Mr.  Kendrick  Edwards,  Dennistown, 
Glasgow,  has  brought  out  a  list  of  coefficents 
which  he  has  prepared  to  meet  this  want.  This 
table  gives  "  coeilicients  for  any  point  in  any  beam 
up  to  4  0ft.  bearing,  the  said  point  being  expressed 
in  full  feet  from  both  abutments.  Thus,  to 
ascertain  the  beam  necessary,  according  to  a 
merchant's  list,  to  carry  a  given  concentrated 
load,  multiply  the  load  by  the  coefficient,  and 
take  the  result  as  the  ^uivalent  distributed  load, 
and  consult  the  merchants'  lists  accordingly." 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  and  easier  than  this  list 
of  multipliers  as  explained  by  the  example  given. 
Mr.  Kendrick  Edwards  has  supplied  a  very  useful 
means  of  making  the  ordinary  merchant's  list 
available  for  any  loading. 

The  Bii  'ihliiig  and  T.iig  'ihi i  niiij  Jmirintl  of  Aus- 
tralia lately  published  a  paper,  read  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Howarth,  of  the  Riilway  Construction 
Department,  Sydney,  before  the  Engineering 
Association,  on  a  proposed  high-level  bridge  or 
sub-aqueous  viaduct  across  Sydney  Harbour. 
Several  tunnel  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  be 
carried  under  the  harbour  at  depths  of  35ft.  to 
150ft.  below  water  level.  Mr.  Howarth  propo.s98 
a  pair  of  balanced  cantilever  beams  carrying  a 
central  girder,  which  he  considers  the  shortest 
bridge  that  can  be  erected  across  Sydney  Harbour. 
Its  total  length  would  be  1,C45  yards.  The  road- 
way would  carry  a  double  tram-line  or  railway. 
The  type  shown  in  the  sketch  is  that  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.  A  full  description  of  the  scheme  was 
given  in  our  contemporary,  as  well  as  of  the 
tunnel  schemes  that  have  been  proposed.  The 
sketch  design  illustrated  shows  an  alternate 
method  for  crossing  the  harbour  by  a  high-level 
bridge  or  subaqueous  viaduct. 

Ax  album  illustrating  Falconnier'a  patent 
blown-glass  bricks  is  to  hand.  They  are  made 
by  the  smelting  works,  Adierhutten,  at  I'enzig, 
Silesia,  in  different  models  and  colours.  A  wall 
of  glass  brick  presents  an  elegant  appearance  ; 
the  daylight  enters  in  freely,  but  it  is  not 
transparent.  The  bricks  are  good  non-conductors 
of  heat,  sound,  and  electricity,  diffuse  the  light 
splendidly,  and  are  cheap.  'i?he  laying  of  them 
is  very  simple,  being  accomplished  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  bricks — viz. ,  with  mortar  or 
cement.  The  face  of  the  work  can  be  parted  in 
pilasters  and  openings  for  ventilation.  The  bricks 
have,  we  are  told,  proved  very  satisfactory  for 
verandahs,  winter  gardens,  factories,  and  gresn- 
houses. 


Lidy  Penrhyn  on  Saturday  placed  the  memorial- 
stone  of  a  technical  school  in  course  of  erection  at 
Bathesda — the  first  of  its  kind  established  in 
Carnarvonshire  under  the  Intermediate  Eiucition 
Act  for  Wales. 

French  pipers  report  the  purchase,  for  the 
Louvre,  of  a  portrait  group  by  Lawrence  of  .John 
Julius  Angerstein  and  his  wife.  The  price  given 
was  a  handsome  one,  being  l'2,400.  The  same 
gallery  has  acquired  the  "  St.  Sebastian,"  by 
Perugino,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Sciarra  CjI- 
lection  at  Rome.  It  cost  the  French  Government 
£6,0C0. 

The  new  schools  erected  by  the  Dudley  School 
Board  at  Eye  Hill  were  formally  opened  on  Mon- 
day. The  schools  are  faced  with  red  bricks  of  local 
manufacture,  with  terracotta  dressings  and  tiled 
roofs.  E  ich  building  comprises  a  large  room  73ft. 
long  by  22i't.  wide,  three  classrooms  24ft.  square, 
cloakroom,  and  an  apurtment  for  the  use  of  the 
head  teacher.  All  the  floors  are  constructed  of 
wooden  blocks,  and  the  large  schoolrooms  are  fitted 
with  patent  revolving  shutters.  In  addition  to  the 
school  buildings,  there  ia  a  caretaker's  house.  Mr. 
R  T.  Matthews,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Whittaker,  of  Dadlev,  the  builder, 
the  contract  price  being  £6,460.  Mr.  G.  Hincox 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

In  a  papar  read  before  the  Sosiety  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh,  on  Monday  uigbt,  the 
R9V.  R.  S  Mylne  traced  the  succession  of  the 
Masters  of  Works  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  and 
gave  the  writs  of  their  appointments  from  1529  to 
1758.  The  principa\  Master  of  Works  was  a  recog- 
nised officer  of  the  king's  court  from  the  time  of 
James  V.  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  eventu- 
ally the  office  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
merged  ia  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  The 
object  of  the  pip 9r  (vas  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
the  Masters  ot  Works  compiled  from  the  orisinai 
documents,  which  in  most  cases  have  preserved  the 
records  of  their  appointments. 


MEETINQS  FOB  THE  ENSTTINQ  WEEK. 

Monday.— Royal     Institute     of    Britinh  Architects. 

Presentation  of  privies,  and  presidential 
address  to  students.   8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  "  Re-apportion- 
ment of  Rates  and  Taxes,"  by  Col.  G.  W. 
Ilaikes,  I'.S.I.   8  p  m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. 
Annual  Bucial  Oathering,  and  Kxhibitioa 
of  Sketches.  8  p  m. 
TuKSDAT.—National  Health  Society.  "  Defective  Drains 
and  Sewer  Air  as  Causes  of  Disease,"  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Corfleld.    5  p.m. 

Society  of  Architects.  Social  meetinfr 
for  discussions  on  "  The  Action  of  Fire 
on  Fire-resisting  Materials,"  and  on 
"  Architects,  Local  Boards  and  their 
Rules."  Bt.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Dis- 
cussion on  "  The  Sanitary  Works  of 
Buenos  Ayres."   8  pm. 

Qlasgow    Architectural  Association. 
Lecture  by  P.  M'Gregor  Chalmers. 
Wednbsdat.— Society  of  Arts.    "  Supply  of  Sea-water  to 
London,"  by  Frank  W.  (Jrierson.  8p.m. 
Friday. — Architectural    Association.      "Copper,"  by 
Nelson  Dawson.   7.30  p.m. 


Clje  Societg  of  arcijittck 


Founded  1884.    Incorporated  1893. 


A  SOI  lAL  MEETING  of  the  Society  of  Ar^liitect<  will  be  htld  at 
the  Rooino  of  llie  Society,  at  St  Jamfl'  Hall.  Piccadilly.  W.,  on 
TUESDAY.  January  21«t,  at  Eielit  p  m.,  at  which  Ditcu««ioii«  will 
1-kf  pla.T  on  ■  THE  ACTION  OF  FIRE  l)N  FIRE-RESISTINO 
MATRBIALS."  '•  ARCHITEI  rs,  LOCAL  BOARDS  AND  THEIB 
RULES,"  and  other  fiul)|Oit«  of  architectural  intercut. 

SMOKING  AND  REFRESHMENT. 

ELLIS  MARSLAND,  Hon.  Sec. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  branch  institute  in  Vauxhall-street,  Ply- 
mouth, in  connection  with  the  Missions  to  Seamen, 
was  opened  on  Friday.  The  premises  were  till 
recently  used  as  a  gin  distillery,  and  have  been  con- 
verted to  their  new  p  irposjs  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
King  and  Lister,  architects.  The  contract  was 
pUced  with  Messrs.  A.  Lsthbridge  and  Son,  also  of 
Plymouth. 

The  Duchess  of  York  has  honoured  Mr.  F.  J. 
Williamson,  of  Ejher,  with  a  commision  to  execute 
i»  marble  a  life-size  statue  of  Prince  Edward  of 
York. 

The  Victoria-road  board  schools  at  Ashford, 
Kent,  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  J, 
Jeffery,  M.S.  A.,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  Ashtord, 
and  built  by  Messrs.  Amos  and  Foad,  of  Whitstable, 
have  been  publicly  opened.  The  schools  accommo- 
date 340  boys,  and  have  provision  for  an  additional 
80  if  required. 

The  pictures  recently  presented  or  bequeathed  to 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  for  the  permanent  collec- 
tion in  the  Walker  Art  GiUery  have  been  arranged 
by  the  curator,  Mr.  Charles  Dyall,  in  the  small 
room  leading  from  the  Leighton  Gallery.  These 
are  "The  Z  ther  Piayer,"  by  VoUman ;  and 
"  Sheep,"  by  E  Verboeckhoven  (bequeathed  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hughes) ;  "  The  Martyr  ot  the 
Silway,"  by  Sir  John  E.  Millais,  R  A.  ;  "The 
Madonna  di  Sin  Antonio  "  after  Titian,  bv  G. 
Hervey  G  irraway,  from  the  orieinal  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,  Fiorence  (presented  by  Mr.  George  Holt); 
landscape,  by  Fred  Walker  (Liverpool  Sjhool),  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hsnry  Walker. 

The  Parliamentary  estimates  for  Xaw  South 
Wales  show  a  proposed  expenditure  of  £335,000  on 
roads,  dredging,  and  harbour  maintenance,  and 
only  £35,000  on  new  and  repairing  public  buildiogs. 

Mr.  Oaslow  Ford,  E.A.,  has  been  commissioned 
to  execute  the  marble  bast  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  W, 
Dale,  which  will  be  placed  in  tha  library  of  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford. 

A  special  service  was  held  last  week  in  St.  Mary'ft 
Church,  Market  Drayton,  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
cating a  memorial  window  which  bas  been  placed 
in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  The  window,  which 
is  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  includes  four  principal 
subjects  depicting  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  our  last  issue,  p.  78,  as  to  the  new  Cotton 
Exohange  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Francis  Holme, 
F.R  LB  A.,  of  Liverpool,  writes  :— "  The  Eichang* 
hus  been  erected  from  my  designs  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  structural  alterations  have  beeD 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Doyle  for  the  otraers  of  th» 
building." 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cliS  railway  at  Constitution  Hill,  Aberyst- 
with.  The  grade  has  been  roughly  completed  from 
the  summit  to  the  second  bridge,  and  also  from  the 
bottom  to  the  first  bridge,  and  satisfactory  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  intervening  space.  The  railway 
is  expected  to  be  opened  at  Whitsuntide.  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  C.  Croydon  Marks,  who  is  repre- 
sented at  Aberystwith  by  Mr.  G.  Soall.  Mr.  George 
George  is  superintending  the  works. 
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TREES  IN  TOWXS. 

THE  city  council  of  Liverpool  are  just 
about  to  "make  an  experiment"  on 
planting  trees  in  their  principal  streets.  The 
phrase  suggests  at  first  that  they  are  some- 
■what  belated.  Elsewhere,  the  practice,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  say,  has  got  far  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  How  long  ago  it 
began  in  London,  tradition  does  not  inform 
us ;  but  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  there 
is  no  street  there  from  some  part  or  other  of 
■which  a  tree  cannot  be  seen.  The  state- 
ment, if  true  at  all,  can  only  be  true  of  the 
larger  thoroughfares.  The  East-End  builder, 
bent  on  supplying  the  wants  of  the  working 
man,  seldom  thinks  that  a  glimpse  of  nature 
is  one  of  them:  and  he  puts  up  mile  after  mile 
of  his  dismal  dwellings  with  hardly  room  for 
a  green  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass.  In  middle- 
class  neighbourhoods  it  is  otherwise.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  there  seems  to  have 
been,  a  perfect  mania  for  stocking  them  with 
trees.  E^ferybody  wanted  to  live  in  a  grove, 
or  a  shrubbery,  or  a  rus-iit-urbe  of  some 
sort :  though  the  latter  title,  bestowed  by 
some  classical  aspirant  on  a  road  at  Batter- 
eea,  is  now  only  preserved  in  the  much- 
altered  form  of  "  Eussin  Hurby-street." 

Yet  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  we 
have  tried  all  there  is  to  try,  and  have 
nothing  to  learn.  The  tree-planting  of  our 
great-grandfathers  was  nearly  all  of  one 
sort.  There  was  little  of  the  tentative  or 
experimental  about  it :  for  the  most  part  it 
was  the  blind  following  of  a  fashion.  It  was 
looked  upon  just  then  as  the  proper  thing  to 
plant  a  row  of  trees  down  each  side  of  a 
street.  The  only  choice  was  between  lime-trees 
and  plane-trees ;  the  former  grow  fast,  and 
soon  get  either  cumbrous  or  shabby.  They 
are  bright  for  a  week  or  two  in  spring ;  in 
summer  they  become  shapeless  clumps  of 
ungraceful  foliage ;  and  by  the  end  of  July, 
if  the  -weather  is  hot,  the  boughs  begin  to 
get  bare  again.  "The  ruby-budded  Lime " 
erf  which  Tetmyson  sings — a  thinner-growing 
and  more  graceful  variety — is  seldom  seen  in 
London.  The  favourite  sort  here  is  that  which 
has  the  largest  leaves,  and  the  densest  masses 
of  them.  It  spreads  so  rapidly  that  people 
are  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  lop  it  without 
mercy  year  by  year ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
natural  trees,  we  have  almost  everywhere 
hideous  pollards.  The  bom  I^ondoner,  in 
fact,  hardly  realises  what  a  tree  is  like  ;  the 
I  specimens  he  sees  most  of  have  been  hewn 
I  and  hacked  into  the  likeness  of  overgrown 
I  cabbages. 

The  plane-tree  is  not  used  quite  so  badly.  It 
I    is  less  aggressive  in  its  annual  increase  ;  less 
I    ■dense  and  bunchy  in  its  foliage.  In  all  ways  it 
I     is  a  much  handsomer  object  than  the  lime  ; 
i     and  if  it  does  not  put  on  its  dress  so  soon  in 
the  spring,  it  retains  it  later  in  the  autumn. 
I    Its  amooth  leaves,  too,  do  not  hold  the  dust, 
j    It  does  not  mind  smoke  or  soot,  and  altogether 
I    it  suits  our  requirements  very  well.  But 
I    it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  even  of  a  good 
thing.    The  plane-trees  at  the  West-End  of 
London  get  almost  as  wearisome  as  the  lime- 
-trees  in  the  north  and  south.    They  are 
■monotonous  by  their  very  abundance,  and 
too  often  monotonous  also  from  the  way  of 
(    planting  them.    They  would  be  admirable 
.    if  intermixed  with  something  totally  different 
by  way  of  contrast,  with  conifers,  for  instance, 
I    if  conifers  could  be  made  to  flourish  in  our 
■    «lay  soil.    And  even  alone  they  would  be 
,    far  better  than  they  now  are,  if  half  of  thom 
'  i    were  massed  in  bold  clumps,  instead  of  being 
U   apac^  'out  at  equal  distances.   The  tree- 
I 


planter  is  always  being  carried  away  by  the 
idea  of  an  avenue.  l>ut  avenues,  at  the 
best,  are  very  artificial  things,  and  things 
one  soon  grows  tired  of.  A\'e  have  formality 
enough  in  our  buildings,  we  might  surely 
venture  on  a  little  freedom  in  our  vegetation. 

The  wind  in  exposed  situations  does  what 
it  can  to  render  avenues  tolerable.  It  strikes 
out  a  tree  here,  and  tears  off  a  bough  there, 
till — as  at  Drayton  Park,  Northamptonshire 
— it  has  made  a  picturesque  perspective  out 
of  what  was  once  a  dreary  piece  of  mechanical 
regularity.  There  are  many  such  avenues  in 
the  Geddington  and  Oundle  districts.  The 
country  people  call  them  "vistows."  Some 
are  by  roadsides,  some  by  carriage-drives, 
and  some  in  unaccountable  directions,  across 
grasslands  and  ploughed  fields— memorials, 
perhaps,  of  long-abandoned  purposes.  The 
trees  there  are  generally  elms.  The  effect 
must  have  been  wearisome  enough  when 
they  were  young,  and  all,  no  doubt,  as  far  as 
care  could  select  them,  of  one  size  and  one 
shape.  They  are  more  satisfactory  now, 
when,  by  long  and  fortunate  neglecj,  they 
have  asserted  their  own  individualities  ;  when 
the  snow  has  bent  them,  and  the  storms  have 
broken  them.  Town  avenues  are  too  shel- 
tered to  be  thus  improved,  and  too  much 
supervised  and  insjiected  to  grow  into  their 
best  in  their  own  way.  There  are  causes, 
indeed,  which  help  to  thin  them.  The  gas 
leaks  out  of  the  mains,  and  poisons  the  soil, 
so  that  some  of  them  die.  So  far,  well ;  but 
then  it  cripples  and  stunts  what  are  left. 
The  pavements  and  tbe  asphalte  shut  out  air 
and  rain  from  the  roots,  with  much  the  same 
results,  both  good  and  bad.  If  sea-water 
comes  to  be  used  for  sprinkling  the  streets, 
we  shall  have  another  modifying  agency ; 
but  not  a  beneficial  one,  any  more  than  the 
two  others.  The  wise  planter  wilt  see  that 
the  roots  can  run  where  neither  gas,  nor  salt, 
nor  asphalte  can  hurt  them.  He  will  make 
his  own  breaks  and  "surprises,"  and  wiU 
have  more  fancies  in  his  head  than  the  very 
stale  one  of  dibbling  his  standards  in  at  equal 
distances  along  regular  rows. 

Our  street  trees,  after  a  generation  or  so, 
generally  get  much  too  big :  we  do  not  want 
tbem  to  overtop  the  houses  and  to  shut  out 
air  and  light.  Ours  is  not  a  torrid  climate, 
and  we  seldom  need  their  shade.  It  is  a 
misty  one,  and  we  could  very  well  do 
■without  that  addition  to  our  autumnal  fogs, 
which  is  produced  year  after  year  by  their 
fallen  leaves.  The  finest  view  of  a  tree,  too, 
is  not  that  which  one  gets  by  standing  close 
to  its  bare  trunk  and  looking  up  into  its 
interior,  yet  this  is  the  view  which  the 
occupant  of  a  town  house  is  most  often 
presented  with.  The  stem  faces  his  window : 
there  are  few  leaves  for  the  first  10ft.  or 
more,  and  what  immediately  fronts  him  is 
the  ugliest  part  of  what  is  perhaps  at  best  a 
somewhat  ugly  specimen.  This  fault  cannot 
be  got  over  by  lopping ;  trees  of  smaller 
growth  are  wanted.  But  the  speculative 
builder  or  the  local  authority  which  puts 
them  in  looks  only  to  first  results.  If  there 
is  an  effect  of  freshness  and  greenness  at  the 
outset,  they  care  little  about  what  happens 
in  twentj-  or  fifty  years'  time.  This  is 
natural  on  the  builder's  part.  His  property 
is  made  to  sell,  and  he  does  not  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  good  or  evil  results  of  the 
devices  which  help  him  to  sell  it.  But  local 
authorities  should  look  further  before  them. 
It  is  their  business  to  consider  the  future  of 
their  towns  as  well  as  the  present,  and  to 
think  not  only  what  their  "groves"  and 
"  avenues  "  and  "  shrubberies  "  will  be  like 
when  the  nurseryman  leaves  them,  but  what 
effect  they  will  have  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century  or  so. 

Both  lime-trees  and  plane-trees  are  good 
where  they  have  room  to  spread  themselves, 
and  to  grow  unlopped  without  becoming  a 
nuisance.  The  planes  which  border  the  pave- 
ment on  the  Green  Park  side  of  Piccadilly, 
for  instance,  are  in  their  right  place.  There 


are  no  houses  behind  them  to  be  darkened, 
and  those  across  the  road  are  too  far  off  to  bo 
affected.  But  in  a  multitude  of  cases  trees 
of  a  smaller  sort,  or  even  shrubs,  would  bo 
far  better.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that 
limes  and  planes  are  almost  the  only  things 
that  will  do  well  in  the  London  atmosphere. 
A  very  little  observation  will  show  the  fallacy 
of  this  notion.  Red  and  white  hawthorns 
flourish,  and  are  loaded  with  flowers  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  City.  Catalpas  are  equally 
at  home  there.  Lilacs  do  well  wherever  they 
can  find  a  yard  of  soil  to  root  in.  Horse- 
chestnuts  flower  profusely  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  Camberwell  and  Dalston.  A 
foreign  shrub  of  the  broom  tribe,  with  large 
yellow  blossoms,  has  taken  possession  of 
the  banks  in  the  North  London  railway 
cuttings  between  Kingsland  and  Canonbury, 
and  almost  runs  wild  there.  Laburnums 
light  up  the  suburbs  in  the  spring,  •within  a 
mile  or  two  of  London  Bridge.  White 
Robinias,  commonly  called  acacias,  do  the 
same,  and  one  of  the  finest  Eaglish  specimens 
of  the  Japanese  S>ilisburi(i,  a,  rajce  tree  with 
a  fern-like  leaf,  is  to  be  found  in  a  garden  at 
Bow.  No  doubt  the  street  planter  is  often 
unsuccessful.  But  for  this  there  are  obvious 
reasons.  He  is  too  near  the  gas-mains,  and 
too  much  oppressed  by  the  flagged  or  asphalted 
pavements.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  what 
will  grow  in  the  villa  garden  will  not  always 
grow  in  the  street  adjoining  it,  or,  at  least, 
in  that  part  of  the  street  in  which  the  local 
authorities  have  decided  that  it  ought  to  grow. 
When  that  happens,  the  local  authorities 
must  give  way.  Nature  is  quite  as  obstinate 
as  they  are,  and  considerably  stronger.  They 
may  find,  perhaps,  as  the  man  who  travels 
with  his  eyes  open  will  note  at  Birmingham 
and  elsewhere,  that  what  fails  in  one  part  of 
a  street  may  succeed  in  another.  There  is  no 
law  compelling  councils  and  corporations  to 
place  their  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  causeway, 
close  up  to  the  curbstone.  Let  them  put  one 
here  and  another  there,  in  irregular  positions, 
where  favourable  openings  occur ;  and  some- 
times, if  they  are  daring  enough  to  do  it,  let 
them  set  a  mass  of  flowering  shrubs  within  a 
railing  in  the  centre  of  a  circus,  or  at  four 
crossways.  Street  arboriculture,  ■with  us,  is 
strangled  by  formality,  and  the  very  trees 
which  are  provided  to  lessen  the  mechanical 
wearisomeness  of  our  towns  are  generally  so 
treated  as  to  add  to  and  accentuate  it. 

It  is  for  horticulturists  to  say  what 
smaller  trees  we  may  hope  to  grow  success- 
fully in  place  of  our  everlasting  limes  and 
planes.  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  them, 
which  would  last  for  a  cent  ary  or  more  with- 
out needing  to  be  cropped  into  shapeless 
deformity.  Flowering  shrubs  would  often  ba 
better  stiU,  but  if  unprotected  they  offer  too 
many  temptations  to  'Arry  and  his  kin.  He 
cannot  leave  the  horse-chestnuts  alone,  and 
he  would  soon  destroy  the  lilacs  and 
laburnums,  if  they  were  public  property.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  foliage,  and  that  in  this  we 
must  almost  give  up  whatever  belongs  to  the 
fir  and  larch  and  cedar  class,  as  unsuited  to 
our  soil.  But  there  is  an  endless  variety  left, 
and  if  we  cannot  venture  on  thiogs  which 
would  be  gay  in  spring,  we  may  at  least 
employ  some  which  would  be  bright  in 
autumn.  The  North  American  forests, 
especially,  are  noted  for  the  richness  of  their 
tints  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Their 
fading  foliage  is  often  as  beautiful  in  colour 
as  any  flower,  and  seeing  that  all  tbeir  pro- 
ductions are  hardy  in  a  severer  climate  than 
ours,  there  seems  no  reason  why  some  of 
them  should  not  be  available  for  the  decora- 
tion of  our  English  streets. 


CIVIL  AND  MUNICIPAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

NINETEENTH  -  CENTURY  architecture 
will  be  written  mainly,  not  in  its  graat 
churches  nor  monuments,  but  in  the  record 
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of  its  municipal  and  civic  buildings.  Its 
town-halls   and  city   oiTices,  its  technical 
schools,  and  its  libraries  and  museums,  its 
public  baths  and  waehhouses  will  form  the 
material  of  the  future  historian  who  iinder- 
takes  to  write  the  chronicle  of  its  progress. 
The  growth  of  our  lu^micipalities,  so  vividly 
sketched  by  Maoaulay  in  his  account  of 
England  at  the  Kestoration,  and  the  powers 
since  vested  in  our  towns  by  municipal  legis- 
lation, have  given  an  impetus  to  the  erection 
of  buildings  worthy  of  the  cities  and  the  age. 
Our  great  commercial  centres  and  pleasure 
resorts  are  vieing  with  one  another  in  pos- 
sessing edifices  for  administrative  jiurposes 
which  are  outcomes  of  the  highest  archi- 
tectural talent,  and  worthy  of  the  municipal 
life  which  has  given  rise  to  them.    We  can 
hardlysay  that  ourefforts,  high  as  they  are,  can 
equal  the  great  municipal  edifices  we  find  in 
France  and  Belgium.     "We  have  few  town 
halls  to   compare  with  those  of  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  or  Brussels  ;  nothing  to  rival  them  in 
their  noble  belfries,  those  symbols  of  the  old 
charters   and  jirivileges  conferred  on  the 
I'elgian  cities  of  the  ]^Iiddle  Ages.  These 
•weroattach(;dto  their  town-halls  or  municipal 
senate-houses,  their  guild-halls,  trade-halls 
and  market-buildings,  like  that  of  the  groat 
cloth  hall  at  Vpres.  They  wore  noble  build- 
ings standing  by  themselves  in  large  and 
commanding  sites  ooposito  the  great  squares 
and  market-places,  instead  of  being  cramped 
in  narrow  streets,  or  built  when,  as  in  many 
of  our  towns,  suitable  sites  can  be  found 
The  architects  of  these  old  city  halls  had 
therefore,  a  choice  in  making  an  imposing 
exterior  open  all  round  or  on  the  main  sides 
It  was  opportune  that  Mr.  II.  T.  Hare, 
A.li. 1. 15. A.,  in  his  useful  paper  on  "Muni 
cipal  Buildings,"  before  the  Association,  of 
which  we  gave  a  full  report  in  our  last  issue, 
should  have  dwelt  on  the  planning  of  such 
buildings,  and  pointed  to  those  main  con- 
siderations which  experience  has  found  to  be 
necessary.    Too  many  of  those  who  enter  the 
lists  in  competitions  for  buildings  of  this 
kind  do  so  under  the  idea  that  their  general 
skill  in  planning  is  aU  that  is  required  if  they 
follow  out  the  instructions — a  mistake  which 
is  soon  perceived  by  anyone  who  has  any 
.special  knowledge  of  the  necessaries  of  build- 
ings of  this  class.    I'oints  of  plan  entirely 
unobserved,  though  essential,  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  competitor :  such,  for 
instince,  as  the  proper  location  of  the  chief 
othcial  apartments  ;  the  necessary  proximity 
of  the  subsidiary  clerk's  and  other  offices  to  the 
principal's  rooms,  of  the  town-clerk,  surveyor 
sanitary  officer,  or  borough  accountant ;  the 
approaches  and  exits  to  the  council- chamber 
and  jjubHc  hall.    The    authors  of  these 
plans  little  think  of  the  public   duties  ^'f 
officials  and  their  clerks,  or  they  would  not 
make  the  offices  so  inaccessible  to  the  public, 
How  often  we  find,  for  example,  the  borough 
surveyor,  medical  officer,  and  accountant 
placed  on  the  first  and  even  second  floors 
instead  of  being  near  the  main  entrance  on 
the  ground  floor.     Again,   the  semi-state 
functions  of  the  m^iyor  and  town -clerk  ar 
not   considered  :    these    functionarif  s 
shown  scattered  in  different  parts.    A  goo 
plan,  as  IMr.  Hare  hinted,  ought  to  jjlace 
the  council-chamber,  mayor's  parlour,  and 
committee  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and 
proximity.    ( )u  state  occasions,  when  public 
banquets  to  sovereigns,  princes,  ambassadors 
and  other   great   personages  are  given  by 
the  corporati'm,  the  value  of  having  a  suite 
of  large  rooms  which  can  be  thrown  oiien 
important,  and  lor  this  purpose  the  mayor 
parlour  should  be  pleasanUy  situated,  and 
be  in  the  main  front,  as  it  will  often  be 
required  to  serve  as  a  recpption-room  or  other 
purpose.    Then  if  the  banqueting-hall  can 
be  arranged  as  part  of  the  council-room  and 
committee-room  suite  in  the  main  fronts,  an  ~ 
in  connection  with  the  grand  staircase,  every 
e^uisite  for  a  semi-state  reception  is  foupd 
1  he  kitchen  being  on  the  top  floor,  and  made 


ccessible  by  a  lift  to  a  small  service-room. 
We  have  also  the  possibilities  presented  by 
these  arrangements  of  an  architectural  Cdiip 
main,  such  as  wo  find  in  Mv.  Mountford's 
Sheffield   Municipal  Buildings,   where  the 
ining-room,  reception-room,  and  mayor's 
parloui'  are  placed  i  n  ■iiiili-  in  the  main  front, 
with  wide  corridor  ajiproach  ;  and  in  a  more 
conspicuous  manner  in  Mr.  Hare's  able  design 
for  the  same  building,  with  its  arcaded  loggia 
towards  the  street  (see  "  B.X.,"  July  i,  1890). 
As  to  the  approach  to  such  a  suite  of  rooms, 
is  better  to  have  a  spacious  landing  than 
corridor,  unless  the  latter  can  be  made 
very  wide,   so  as  to  form  a  useful  crush- 
room.  In  the  Oxford  Municipal  Buildings  we 
observe  a  similar  disposition  of  the  assembly- 
room,  ante,  and  committee-room;  and  Mr. 
McConnel,  in  his  Walsall  Town  Hall,  shows 
;in  effective  distribution  of  rooms  in  con- 
nection with  each  other  at  the  angle  of  his 
main  fronts ;  the  town- clerk  being  in  the  angle, 
and  a  committee- room  on  each  side  opening 
into  it.    The  site  in  this  case  is  triangular. 
For    effective    architectural  arrangement 
of    those    rooms    the    principal  staircase 
hould  bo  made  a  central  feature  with  the 
main  apartment,  and  for  a  like  purpose  it  is 
better  to  throw  space  into  ante-rooms  or 
lobbies  than  into  long  corridors.  "Where  th^re 
no  assembly-hall,  the  council-chamber, 
mayor's  reception-room,  and  his  parlour  with 
one  committee-room  will  make  a  handsome 
suite  of  rooms.    In  the  selected  design  for  the 
Darlington  Town  Hall  by  Messrs.  Clark  and 
^loscrop.  such  a  group  of  apartments  were  pro- 
vided; the  mayor's  parlour,  with  an  ante-room, 
forming  the  central  apartment  opposite  the 
main  staircase.  On  public  or  semi-state  occa- 
sions, the  anto-room  and  parlour  can  be  made  a 
eception-room.    Wo  think  this  public  aspect 
of  the  cliiet  rooms  is  important,  and  should 
receive  more  attention  than  it  generally  does. 
We  see  too  much  of  the  tentative  try-it-and- 
take- j'our-chance  plan,  in  which  the  relation 
of  one  room  to  another  is  lost  sight  of.  The 
mayor's  parlour  is  placed  anywhere  in  front, 
instead  of  communicating,  as  it  ougtit  to  do, 
with  the  town-clerk's  private  office  ;  it  is  not 
even  a  pleasant  room.    The  council-chamber 
and  committee-rooms  are  put  in  positions 
which  are  noisy  and   prominent,  whereas 
councilmen  and  members  of  committee  always 
prefer  them  in  quiet  parts  of  the  building, 
where  their  deliberations  are  not  interrupted 
hy  Uuise  or  distractions  of  the  street. 

The  least  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  public  offices  would  prevent  such  blunders 
bemg  committed.  The  constant  consulta- 
tions between  the  mayor  and  town-clerk,  and 
thp  legal  advi  'e  the  former  requires  at  almost 
every  step :  the  absolute  necessity  of  sepa- 
rating as  far  as  possible  the  public  portion  or 
int^uiry  offices  from  the  administrative  func- 
tions and  departments,  are  points  which  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view.  Too  often  a  cause  of 
complaint  is  that  the  clerk's  office  of  a  given 
department  is  some  distance  from  the  princi- 
pal's room,  which  may  perchance  be  on  the 
next  loor.  This  involves  a  great  deal  of  delay 
business  and  answering  questions ;  the 
clerk  has  to  walk  a  long  corridor  or  ascend 
a  flight  to  see  his  jirincipal,  and  time  is 
wasted.  To  avoid  this,  the  public  office  of 
each  department  should  be  as  near  the  main 
entrance-hall  as  possible,  and  be  also  in  com- 
munication directly  with  the  private  office  of 
the  official.  The  public  access  to  the  council 
chamber  or  public  hall  is  often  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  parts  of  a  plan.  No 
separate  entrance  to  them  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  public  apart  from  the  official  or 
business  entrance,  and  when  anything  of  a 
public  nature  is  being  transacted  or  a  great 
meeting  '.akes  place,  the  ordinarj-  approaches 
and  exits  are  rendered  impassable.  Mr.  Hare 
spoke  of  a  distinct  entrance  and  staircase 


from  the  street  to  the  gallery  of  council- 
chamber — a  verj-  necessary  access,  and  one 
that  should  be  direct  as  possible  ;  and  he 
also  dwelt  on  the  size  of  the  council-chamber, 


and  the  mode  of  arranging  the  seats  so  that 
the  members  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
concentrated,  and  that  each  member  should 
have  the  large  majority  of  the  other  mem- 
bers in  front  of  him,  and  for  this  purpose  two 
rows  or  tiers  of  benches  are  recommended. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  for  large 
chambers,  the  semicircular  arrangement  of 
S(;at3  is  probably  the  best.  That  the  en- 
trances and  exits  are  best  placed  in  a 
lino,  with  the  gaogwajs  so  as  to  avoid 
disturbance  when  a  member  leaves  or  enters 
the  chamber,  is  not  always  a  safe  rule,  as 
very  often  the  entrances  are  so  placed  at  the 
opposite  sides  as  to  cause  distraction  to  the 
other  members  and  to  the  chairman,  who 
usually  occupies  a  central  position  in  tho 
diameter  of  tho  curve.  Ho  should  have  his 
own  door.  If  possible,  the  entrances  should 
be  cut  off  by  a  wooden  screen  forming  an 
ante-room.  A  minimum  allowance  for  seats 
is  given  as  ift.  from  back  to  back,  allownng 
12ft.  in  width  for  each  member.  If  in  tiers  or 
rows,  the  back  seat  should  be  raised  at  least 
(iin.  above  the  seat  in  front.  For  personal 
comfort,  the  movable  chair  system  has  un- 
doubted advantage  over  the  fixed  benches. 
Any  fixod  rules  are,  however,  undesirable  as 
to  the  plan  and  seating  of  these  rooms  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  their  size  and  proportions 
should  be  determined  by  the  average  number 
of  the  council,  and  the  same  principle  ought 
to  be  considered  in  the  size  of  the  nommittee- 
room,  and  the  large  hall,  if  there  is  ono.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  seating 
or  standing  unit,  and  to  set  out  tho  number 
before  deciding  on  the  proportion  of  the 
room. 

Many  of  our  municipal  buildings  are  spoilt 
by  the  narrowness  and  height  of  the  corridors, 
as  well  as  by  their  bad  lighting.  The 
suggestion  of  a  vaulted  ceiling,  or  a  false 
and  lower  ceiling,  to  take  off  the  excessive 
height  is  very  necessary  to  be  observed, 
though  few  architects  appear  to  consider 
the  matter.  The  question  of  entrances— 
whether  the  official  and  public  entrances  should 
not  be  separate  in  all  large  buildings ;  whether 
the  public  approach  to  the  great  hall  should 
not  be  separate  from  the  main  staircase  ;  the 
provision  of  separate  entrances  for  the  medical 
and  sanitary  departments — are  points  about 
which  little  was  said.  For  large,  mixed 
public  buildings,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  value  of  providing  a  distinct  staircase 
and  corridor  from  that  used  on  state  occa- 
sions ;  and  the  principle  is  a  sound  one  that, 
generally,  it  is  better  to  divide  the  public 
from  the  official  and  semi-state  entrances. 

A  good  deal  was  said  in  the  discussion 
about  questions  of  construction,  fittings, 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  acoustics,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here,  as  they  are 
matters  more  of  detail  than  architectural 
planning.  Acoustical  considerations  have  a^i 
bearing  on  the  proportion  and  shape  of  the 
council-chamber  and  public  hall — the  latter' 
especially — and  more  attention  ought  to  be 
given  to  insure  a  proportion  of  length, 
breadth,  and  height  that  is  favourable  to  the 
transmission  of  tound,  though  the  principles 
that  can  be  safely  adopted  are  very  few,  and 
often  clash  with  other  rules  which  have  a 
stronger  claim  upon  the  architect.  As  the 
president  said,  the  science  had  not  reached  so 
very  definite  a  stage  as  to  make  it  quite  sate 
to  follow  in  every  case. 

Little  was  broached  on  the  architectural 
treatment  of  a  town  hall.  That  it  should  be 
dignified  and,  as  far  as  possible,  symmetrical 
in  its  main  front  is  generally  admitted.  ^  ery 
many  of  the  designs  sent  iu  for  this  class  of 
building  are  devoid  of  that  official  and  public 
character  which  ought  always  to  be  attained. 
AVhere  a  public  hall  is  included  in  the  ma,iu 
building,  a  difficulty  always  arises  as  to  its 
treatment.  Should  it  be  made  a  prominent 
feature,  or  be  subordinated  to  the  general 
design?  To  decide  this  (luestion  is  not  so 
easy  as  may  be  imagined.  The,  circumstances 
of  the  site,  the  surroundings,   and  other 
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matters  can  alone  determine  the  question, 
though  -where  the  hall  has  to  be  placed  on 
one  side,  there  is  no  other  alternative  than  to 
give  it  prominence. 


EXEMPTED  BUILDINGS. 

MISUNDERSTAXDIXGS  are  frequently 
arising  as  to  the  exemptions  from  the 
operations  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
section  201.  Many  builders  and  owners  of 
property  think  that  these  exemptions  apjjly 
not  only  to  everything  relating  to  the  con- 
struction, to  the  thickness  of  walls,  to  open- 
ings, timber,  height  of  buildings,  roofs, 
floors,  and  other  matters,  but  to  the  whole 
Act.  But  they  are  •wrong.  The  Act  clearly 
states  that  certain  buildings  and  works  shall 
be  exempt  from  operations  of  I'arts  YI.  and 
YII.  of  the  Act,  all  ctlier  parts  being  in 
operation.  Those  two  particular  parts 
relate  to  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
to  special  and  temporary  buildings  and 
wooden  structures.  It  is  imagined,  for  in- 
stance, that  an  exempted  bmlding  is  free 
irom  all  interference  as  to  lines  of  frontage, 
height,  and  open  space ;  that  th'?  surveyor 
has  no  business  with  it,  notwithstanding 
that  section  138  expressly  says  that  "every 
work  done  to,  in,  or  upon  a  building,"  shall 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  district 
surveyor  subject  to  the  exemptions.  We 
may  anticipate  some  confusion  arising  under 
this  clause  in  future.  Does  it  include 
-every  sort  of  internal  structure,  or  those 
only  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ? 
Probably  there  is  one  exception  to  the  force 
of  the  section — namely,  where  any  building 
work  is  erected  in  accordance  with  any 
special  statutory  authority.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  may  be  presumed  that  nothing  is 
exempt  from  the  district  surveyor's  super- 
vision, because  before  any  work  can  claim 
to  be  exempted  it  must  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  surveyor,  who  has  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  or  not  in  the  class 
of  exempted  buildings  mentioned  in  the 
Act.  It  is  certainly  not  very  clear  whether 
a  building  notice  must  be  served  under 
Section  145  in  respect  of  an  exempted 
building.  Whether  there  is  an  implied 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  part  XIII. 
is  a  point  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide. 
Probably  it  will  before  long  be  brought 
before  a  competent  authority  whether  a  sur- 
veyor can  enter  or  inspect  every  building 
of  this  class  which  is  not,  as  far  as  its 
construction  is  concerned,  under  the  Council's 
control. 

Eeferring  for  a  few  moments  to  the  build- 
ings which  are  exempted  under  this  section, 
and  which  more  directly  concern  buildino- 
owners  and  architects,  we  may  mention 
under  sub-section  10  "  buildings  not  oxcepd- 
ing  in  area  SOsq.ft.  and  not  exceeding  5ft. 
above  level  of  ground  to  the  under  side  of 
eaves  or  roof-plate."  and  distant  at  least  5ft. 
from  any  other  building  and  from  any  street, 
and  not  having  therein  any  stove,  flae,  fire- 
place, hot-air  pipe,  &c.,  for  warming,  &c. 
— that  is,  a  low  shanty  or  shed  having 
a  space  all  round  of  oft.,  and  5ft.  from 
the  street,  and  not  exceeding-  the  area 
of  a  shed,  say  oft.  by  Gft.,  or  .^Os.i.ft., 
would  come  under  this  definition.  The  next 
subsection  refers  to  buildings  not  exceedin" 
m  extent  r25,000c.ft.,  not  being  public 
buildings,  wholly  in  one  occupation,  and 
distant  at  least  8ft.  from  the  nearest  street 
■or  way,  and  at  least  .'JOft.  from  the  nearest 
building  or  land  of  adjoining  owner.  "A 
detached  dwelling-house  is  not  excluded 
from  this  exemption  solely  by  reason  of  its 
being  withm  30ft.  of  another  detached  build- 
ing used  as  stibles  or  offices  in  connection 
with  it.'  The  next  clause  refers  to  build- 
ings not  exceeding  250,000c.ft.  (not  being 
pubbc^,  and  distant  at  least  ;50ft.  from  the 
nearest  street  or  way,  and  at  least  (JOft.  from 
the  nearest  building  land  of  any  adjoining 
owner.    Again,  this  description  applies  to  a 


detached  dwelling-house  under  a  similar  re- 
striction to  the  last.  Now,  in  both  these  cases 
we  have  a  building   of  certain  sizo  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  free  and  open 
space  of  ;3()ft.  or  (iOft.  respectivelv,  and  setback 
8ft.  or  ;jOft.  from  the  street.   We  cin  hardly 
mistake  the  meaning  of  these  subsections  ; 
but  the  subsections  (14)  and  (15)  relating 
to  greenhouses  are  not  so  obvious,  and  may 
give  rise  to  misunderstandings.    Clause  14 
says  :  "  Greenhouses  if  not  attached  to  other 
buildings "  are  exempt ;  but,  according  to 
this  very  scant  description,  a  building  owner 
may  put  up  a  wooden  greenhouse  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  his  neighbour's  house  or  fence. 
"What  a  risk  in  case  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the 
greenhouse  I     As  most  greenhouses  are  of 
wooden  sashes  and  glass,  and  are  usually 
put  up  close  to   the  boundary  of  another 
building,  the  risks  of  fire  are  considerable. 
Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Architects,  has  noticed  the 
weak  points  of  the  section  as  it  stands,  and 
referred  to  the  case  of  a  builder  who  erected 
a  greenhouse,  9ft.  or  10ft.  high,  and  15ft. 
long,  the  back  of  which  was  of  match-board- 
ing, close  to  the  boundary  of  an  adjoining 
neighbour.    Whilst  there  is  no  restriction 
as  to  distance  of   such  a   structure  from 
an    adjoining    building    or  land,  builders 
will  be  free  to  erect  greenhouses  where- 
ever    they  like  of  flimsy  and  coaabustible 
materials  like  match-boarding.     Surely  a 
brick  wall  would  be  safer  as  a  separation 
between  the  back  of  a  greenhouse  and  an 
adjacent  building.    As  the  section  stands 
it  is  in  contravention  of  the  section  referring 
to  wooden  structures,  which,  under  Sect.  84, 
no  person  is  to  set  up  without  a  license  from 
the  Council ;  but  as  this  part  of  the  Act  is 
suspended  in  the  case  of  exempted  buildings, 
it  would  appear  all  the  more  necessary  to 
introduce  restrictions  to  safeguard  the  interest 
of  adjoining  owners.    As  a  mode  oE  com- 
municating fire  from  one  house  to  another, 
a  wooden  greenhouse  is  undoubte  !ly  riskfal. 
Then  there  is  no  guarantee  that  such  a 
structure  may   not   be   used   for  another 
purpose  than  rearing  plants.    Several  cases 
have  been  brought  before  the  police-courts 
where  owners  have   contravened  the  211th 
section.     We    lately  reported    two  cases 
brought  before  the  Lambeth   court.  One 
owner    of    premises    at    Peckham  was 
summoned  by  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  M.S. A., 
the   district   surveyor   of   ( 'iniberwell,  for 
converting  a  greenhouse,  which,  when  erected, 
was  exempt  from  the  operatioa  of  the  Act, 
into  a  workshop  and  store.    The  structure 
was  partly  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  and 
two  of  the   sides  were   boarded  up.  The 
defendant  had  used  it  for  paint,  turpentine, 
and  walljiapers.    In  another  instance,  the 
same  surveyor  summoned  an  owner  for  con- 
verting a  greenhouse  into  a  billiard-room, 
and  the  offence  being  admitted,  the  defendant 
was  fined.    There  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  attached  greenhouses  are  used  for 
lumber  or  storerooms  and  workshops  which 
are  not  found  out.    Such  cases  only  show 
the  importance  of  making  these  structures  as 
far  as  possible  fire-resisting  where  they 
adjoin  other  buildings,  or  of  placing  them 
under  certain  restrictions.    By  exempting 
these  structures  altogether  from  the  action 
of  the  law,  there  will  be  an  inducement  to 
erect  them,  and  surreptitiously  use  them  for 
other    purposes.     Unless    Section    211  is 
vigilantly  enforced,  exempted  buildings  will 
become  a  snare,  for  it  is  only  by  insisting 
that  they  are  used  for  a  purpose  which  in- 
sures them  the  exemption,  that  the  law  will 
be  of  any  effect. 

COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.— XXXVIII. 
By  Georoe  H.  Bibby,  F.R.I. B.A. 

niSTttlCT  ASYLUMS  AKUOAD  AND   AT  HOMR. 

THERE  are  twenty-two  dUtiict  asylums  in 
Ireland  ;  these  are  equivalent  to  the  coun*y 
lunatic  aeylums  in  England  as  regards  the  cliss 


for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  contain  an 
insane  population  of  a  little  more  than  12,000 
persons,  these  being  about  equal  to  the  number  of 
patients  directly  provided  for  by  the  County 
Council  of  London  in  its  five  asylums,  but  one- 
third  less  than  the  total  number  of  lunatics 
chargeable  to  the  parishes  and  unions  within  the 
London  district.  The  number  of  patients  in  each 
Irish  asylum  is,  however,  much  less  than  in 
London  institutions,  and  varies  from  32Q  patients 
at  the  Ivdkenny  Asylum,  to  1,092  patients  at;  the 
Cork  Asylum,  and  to  1,467  at  the  Richmond 
Asylum  near  Dublin,  the  average  number  in  each 
of  the  twenty-two  asylums  being  about  500 
patients  ;  therefore,  five  district  asylums,  of  the 
size  of  that  at  Claybury,  near  Woodford,  would 
be  capable  of  contsiining  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
lunatics  (exclusive  of  the  lunatics  and  imbeciles  in 
workhouses  both  in  London  and  in  Ireland). 

From  the  architect's  point  of  view  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  tha  increase  of  lunacy  in 
Ireland  has  been  suoh  that  at  least  six  new 
asylums  should  have  been  erected  there  since  the 
year  1882  (at  500  patients  per  asylum),  and  that 
since  1882  the  estimated  population  of  Ireland 
has  dwindled  from  about  five  millions  to  rather 
more  than  four  millions. 

During  the  same  period  the  population  of 
London  has  greatly  increased,  with  an  increase 
of  lunatics  also,  and  ten  or  twelve  new  asylums 
(if  for  only  500  patients  as  in  Ireland)  should 
have  been  erected,  or,  say,  about  five  asylums  of 
the  size  of  that  at  Claybury,  which,  although 
only  erected  for  2,000  patients,  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  spacious  (according  to  official  regula- 
tions) to  contain  the  2,320  patients  now  housed 
therein. 

The  recovery  rate  at  the  Claybury  Asylum  has 
already  become  a  noticeable  feature  of  this,  the 
last  erected  asylum  for  the  County  of  London, 
and  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that 
the  arrangements  and  brightness  of  the  institution 
have  a  beneficial  efiect,  not  only  upon  the 
patients,  but  upon  the  offijials  and  attendants, 
who  are  thus  better  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
frequently  arduous  duties  expected  of  them  and 
the  depressing  effect  of  contact  with  certain 
classes  of  patients.  In  a  new  asylum  many 
inexperienced  attenddnts  have  frequently  to  be 
engaged,  and  hence  the  resignations  ot  large 
numbers  of  young  person?  who  find  themselves 
unsuitable  for  the  work,  or  are  discharged  as 
being  incompetent  to  take  care  of  the  patients. 

The  Claybury  Asylum,  although  an  enormous 
institution,  is  yet  so  well  planned,  that  the 
numerous  erections  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
not  crowded,  and  there  are  ample  courtyards  and 
spaces  which  provide  for  the  free  aoces<  of  light 
and  air  at  every  point ;  and  one  great  advdntage 
of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  wards  are  of 
moderate  siza  and  numerous,  thus  securing  the 
subdivision  of  the  patients  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  those  asylums  where  the  wards  are  ■  t 
great  sizs,  and  increasing  the  opportunities  for 
the  recovery  of  miny  classes  of  patients.  There 
is  in  this  asylum  a  remarkably  fine  recreation- 
hall,  with  a  stage  for  concerts  and  theatricals  ; 
here  the  windows  are  in  stained  glass,  represent- 
ing the  armorial  bearings  of  the  numerous 
parishes  associated  with  the  purposes  of  the 
asylum. 

The  magnitude  of  this  asylum  is  so  great  that 
the  main  buildings  alone  cuver  20  acres  of  the 
270  acres  forming  the  estate  belonging  to  it ;  27 
millions  of  bricks,  12  acres  of  slating,  and  13 
acres  of  flooring  wers  required  f  or  its  construc- 
tion :  there  are  2,000  doors,  4,701)  windows,  11 
miles  ot  sewerage,  and  22  miles  of  pipes,  &s. 
The  site  is  considerably  higher  than  most  other 
parts  of  Eisex,  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  ob- 
tain distinct  views  of  the  asylum  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hivering-atte-B ower.  Toot- 
hill,  near  Oagar,  and  other  distant  locilities. 
The  estate  is  remarkably  beautiful  and  exceed- 
inly  well  wooded ;  in  fact,  it  was  rather  too 
much  So,  as  it  became  necessary  to  make  some 
clearings  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
light,  air,  and  prospect  for  the  inmates  of  the 
institution. 

The  site  is  upon,  or  adjacent  to,  land  forming 
part  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Hiinault,  and  the 
clay  soil  upon  which  the  asylum  is  erected  is  of  a 
somewhat  spongy  and  treacherous  nature.  Being 
very  considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
district,  the  necessity  for  securing  an  ample  water 
supply  for  all  contingencies  has  obviously  required 
careful  consideration.  In  connection  with  some 
Hsylura  schemes  the  architects  have  under  such 
circumstances  placed  a  water-tower  (frequently 
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near  the  centre  of  the  buildings).  Bupplied  either 
from  a  waterworks  company's  main,  or  by  pumps 
from  other  available  sources.  In  these  towers  the 
tanks  are  placed  as  high  as  conveniently  may  he 
arranged,  and  it  has  occasionally  been  contrived 
that  the  lourr  portion  of  the  tank  should  be 
reserved  for  fire-hydrants  only,  no  supply  for 
any  other  purpose  being  taken  except  from 
a  point  4ft.  or  .'At.  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
Thus,  should  the  supply  for  domestic  purposes  at 
any  time  fail,  it  would  at  once  be  indicated  to  the 
asylum  engineers  that  no  more  water  remained  in 
the  tanks  than  might  be  required  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  an  outbreak  of  fire.  By  this  means  the 
fire-pipes  and  hydrants  would  always  be  charged. 
Not  unfrequently,  a  centre  shaft  to  convey  smoke 
from  the  boiler  furnaces  is  arraaged ;  but  it 
would  appear  to  bo  desirable  that  the  water-tower 
and  chimney-shaft  should  be  as  widely  apart 
as  can  be  arranged,  or  otherwise,  during 
certain  directions  of  the  wind,  smoke  and  gases 
might  be  forced  (through  the  ventilators)  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  t.inks.  Much 
smoke  may  remain  in  the  shelter  of  the  shaft,  and 
be  drawn  in  above  the  water  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  the  course  of  the  wind,  pirtly  by  reason  of 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
within  the  water-tower,  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  ever-varying  directions  of  the  wind. 

In  no  other  class  of  buildings  than  county  or 
district  asylums  can  be  found  so  great  a  variation 
in  the  number  of  cubic  feet  considered  by  archi- 
tect.s  as  necessary  for  buildings  to  contaiu  a  given 
number  of  patients.  For  iostance,  in  a  limited 
competition  of  architects  for  an  asylum  for  2,000 
patients,  architect  A.  gave  a  schedule  of  cubic 
contents  amounting  to  about  sixteen  millions  of 
cubic  feet,  while  architect  B.  gave  a  schedule  with 
a  total  of  less  than  nine  millions.  Architect  A. 
stated  that  he  estimated  the  total  cost  of  this 
asylum  for  2.000  patients  at  £152  lis.  9d.  per 
patient,  or  C:J05,939  Is.  8^d.  ;  but  architect  B. 
considered  that  the  institution  might  be  erected 
for  £143  per  patient,  and  that  the  cost  altogether 
would  be  £290,000.  Both  these  architects  have 
had  an  exceptionally  great  experience  upon  large 
asylum  works,  and  the  above  variations  were 
subjects  for  surprise.  The  asylum-church  de- 
signed by  architect  A.  was  estimated  to  cost  £3,750, 
while  the  church  planned  for  this  asylum  by 
architect  B.  (who  was  lower  in  his  estimates  in 
most  other  respects)  was  no  less  than  £8,500.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  had  the  estimates  of  architects 
A.  and  B.  been  added  together,  the  result  would 
not  have  been  less  than  the  ascertained  actual 
cost.  Another  curious  point  in  reference  to  these 
estimates  is,  that  architect  A.  cubed  out  the 
various  asylum  buildings  at  from  3^d.  to  6d.  per 
cubic  foot,  while  architect  B.  gave  from  4|d.  to 
8d.  as  his  cubing  prices,  and  yet  the  total  esti- 
mate of  the  latter  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
former. 

These  considerable  variations  in  the  estimated 
cost  and  cubic  contents  of  buUdings  intended  for 
corresponding  numbers  of  patients  and  attendants 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  recent  periods  ;  for 
instance,  there  was  some  years  ago  a  competition 
between  specialist  architects  who  sent  in  plans 
for  an  asylum  for  pauper  lunatics  for  the  county 
of  Northampton,  when  the  then  architects  to  the 
commissioners  in  lunacy  reported  in  reference  to 
a  scheme  (submitted  by  the  late  Mr.  Kobert 
Griffiths,  county  surveyor  of  SM.fford),  subse- 
quently carried  into  execution,  that  they  "  found 
it  to  be  the  most  compact  and  convenient  in 
disposition,  affording  the  greatest  facility  for 
independent  access  and  circulation  throughout 
the  whole  group,  and  presenting  the  largest 
surface  to  those  portions  of  the  building  occupied 
by  patients  to  the  most  favourable  aspect  and  to 
the  most  uninterrupted  views  of  the  adjacent 
country.  This  design  does  not  attempt  any 
ambitious  or  costly  architectural  character  out  of 
keeping  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  building 
is  intended  :  it  avoids  unncessary  expense  iu  its 
construction  ;  the  height  or  pitch  of  the  roofs  is 
moderate,  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  protection 
and  durability  ;  whereas  if,  for  'the  mere  sake  of 
effect,  it  were  carried  higher,  the  cost  of 
timbering  and  slating  would  be  proportionately 
greater." 

The  then  architects  to  the  commi<sioners  stated 
that  Mr.  Griffiths  had  evidently  in  this  design 
availed  himself  of  the  experience  he  had  gamed 
elsewhere,  and  that  he  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
building  at  od.  per  cubic  foot,  complete,  &nd.  also 
expressed  their  belief  that  this  estimate,  although 
based  on  a  higher  rate  per  cubic  foot  than  that  of 
any  of  the  otter  cjmpetitors,  would  not  be  found 
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more  than  sufficient  for  the  really  substantial  and 
complete  finishing  of  this  asylum  fit  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  patients,  exclusive  of  furniture ; 
the  prices  at  which  the  competitors  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  asylum  at  Northampton  were 
3|d.,  4d.,  4jd.,  and  .■)!.  (Mr.  Griffiths  alone 
assuming  the  last  price),  the  cubic  contents  vary- 
ing from  1,212,851ft.  to  2. 781.491ft.,  or  an 
average  of  2.172.400ft.,  Mr.  (inffiths's  quantity 
being  only  2,038,376ft.,  or  somewht  below  the 
average. 

From  the  report  above  referred  to  it  was  clearly 
expressed  that  the  competitors  were  of  known 
ability  and  experience  in  buildings  intended  for 
the  care  of  the  insane,  and  that  much  ingenuity, 
care,  and  skill  had  been  shown  in  all  the  designs 
sent  in,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  differences  in  cubic  contents  and  prices  per 
cube  foot  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  different 
competitors  entertaining,  on  the  one  hand,  too 
liberal  views  as  to  what  is  requisite  for  paupsr 
lunatics,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  have 
unduly  considered  what  may,  in  their  opinion, 
have  been  best  f  ir  the  ratepayers'  interests. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Griffiths  had  for  about  25 
years  (from  1860)  made  asylum  construction  his 
chief  study,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  he  had  as  much  experience  in  the 
building  and  alterations  of  county  asylums  as  any 
other  member  of  his  profession.  The  Cheshire 
Asylum,  which  by  competent  authorities  was  at 
the  time  pronounced  to  be  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom, is  planned  on  the  block  or  pavilion  system, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  separate  asylums  con- 
nected by  ground-floor  corridors  and  single  rooms. 
No  doubt  this  arrangement  is  good,  but  the  cost 
is  very  great,  and  the  corridors,  as  in  the  E  jhelon 
system,  unduly  long.  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  his  design 
for  the  Claybury  Asylum,  combined  the  block  or 
pavilion  with  the  corridor  system,  by  which  he 
claimed  that  the  cost  would  be  very  materially 
reduced,  and  the  facilities  for  working  the  asylum 
increased  by  proper  classification,  sub-division, 
and  general  arrangement. 

He  also  built  the  asylum  for  the  county  and 
city  of  Hereford,  the  plans  for  which  were  at  the 
time  considered  so  excellent  that  they  were  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  C'jmmissioners  in  Lunacy  ; 
he  also  erected  the  asylum  for  the  couuty  of 
Northampton,  as  a  result  of  the  competition  with 
other  specialists,  and  was  engaged  upon  alterations 
and  additions  at  other  asylums.  The  remunera- 
tion he  received  as  a  result  of  his  extensive 
asylum  practice  appears  to  have  been,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  expended  upon  the  purchase  of 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art  by  the  leading 
artists  of  the  day,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(some  seven  or  eight  years  since)  he  possessed  a 
collection  which  had,  I  believe,  cost  him  some- 
thing near  to  £80,000,  and  which  were  partly 
housed  in  a  kind  of  drawing-room  gallery  con- 
nected with  his  residence  by  a  short  corridor  ; 


BRIEUC,  BRITTANY. 

and  I  well  recollect  Mr.  Griffiths  directing  my 
attention  to  two  or  thr^e  pictures  which  had,  he 
Said,  rout  hin  mure  than  the  wholi  amount  of 
the  architect  s  commission  paid  to  him  in  respect 
of  II  Urge  asi/liim,  and  saying  that  if  he  won  a 
tben  pending  asylum  competition,  that  the 
architect's  commission  (not  less  than  .€15,000) 
would  in  all  prob  ibility  be  similarly  disposed  of. 

That  a  few  yards  ot  painted  canvas,  however 
rare  and  beautiful,  should  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  labours  of  a  skilled  architect 
and  engineer  during  a  period  of  four  or  five  yeara 
(when  united  with  the  varied  responsibilities  and 
anxieties  of  a  great  contract),  cannot  but  offer  a 
theme  for  thoughtful  consideration  both  for  artist 
and  architect,  to  whatever  eminence  either  may 
have  attained  ;  but  in  these  days  wealth  and  New 
^' ear's  honours  more  frequently  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  great  artist  than  to  the  eminent  architect. 

I'robably  architects  ot  asylums  might  be  better 
able  to  make  advances  and  improvements  in  asy- 
lum planning  were  they  not  somewhat  hampered  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  Commissioners-in- Lunacy. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Lunacy  Com- 
mission should  be  abolished,  and  a  recent  writer 
states :  "  As  at  present  constituted,  it  is  abso- 
solutely  inert  and  inadequate ;  the  public  has  been 
so  completely  misinformed  upon  this  subject,  has 
been  lulled  to  such  deep  sleep  by  pretentious 
blue-books,  that  it  wiU  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
Lunacy  Commission  is  ridiculously  inadequate  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
is  a  monstrous  anomaly  in  these  days  of  common- 
sense  legislation  and  liberal  decentralisation." 
Again  ;  the  same  writer  says  :  "  It  is  known  to 
everyone  interested  in  asylums  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  about  a  dozen  '  fads '  in  common, 
and  each  has  one  or  two  of  his  own,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  play  up  to  these.  These  fada 
appear  in  every  report  as  recommendations,  and 
are  repeated  in  some  reports  year  after  year."  In 
place  of  the  existing  system,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  the  country  should  be  divided  into  districts, 
in  each  of  which  inspectors  should  reside,  and 
that  there  should  be  medical  men  in  such  numbers 
that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  every  lunatic  in  their  district,  and  that 
the  present  commissioners  being  disestablished, 
the  funds  now  appropriated  for  their  support  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  new  dbtrict 
inspectors. 

Under  such  a  scheme  a  surveyor  of  asylums 
would  be  required  for  each  district,  or  group  of 
districts,  whose  duties  would  include  the  examina- 
tion and  approval  of  all  plans  for  new  asylums, 
and  who  might  either  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  such  work,  or,  with  some  restrictions,  be 
allowed  private  practice.  The  existing  arrange- 
ments are  almost  hopelessly  rigid,  and  appear  to 
militate  against  asylum  improvements  medically, 
legally,  and  architecturally. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DETAIL  OF  EXTRA.XCE  DOOa  BETWEENT  TWO  SHOPS,  PARIS. 
{From  Cesar  Daly.) 


CLASSIC  DETAILS  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 

By  G.   A.  T.  MiDDLETON. 

XXV.  MODERN    IIEN'XAISS.\3«CE  :    SMALL  CON- 

TIXEXTAL  BCrLDINGS. 

IN  France,  and  upon  the  Continent  generally, 
the  smaller  Renaissance  buildings,  in  general 
character  and  detail  alike,  may  be  said  to  ape  the 
more  monumental :  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.    It  lies,  as  does  that  of  the  whole  character 


buildings  generally.  Thus  it  happens  that 
success  in  the  provinces  can  only  be  looked  for 
in  the  larger  houses,  hotels,  and  semi-public 
buildings  ;  the  theatre  at  Brieuc,  which  is  illus- 
trated here,  being  a  fair  sample  of  what  one 
might  expect  to  find.  "Without  being  particularly 
striking,  it  is  of  good  taste,  and  evidently 
designed  with  considerable  thought.  The  main 
centre  portion  in  particular  is  well  marked,  and 
the  wide  spacing  of  the  columns  is  strengthened 
by  coupling  at  the  angles  without  squeezing  the 
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FEET. 


DETAIL  OF  FIBST  FLOOR  OF  A  HOUSE  IN     KRlH.—{From  Cesar  Daly.) 


at  the  architecture,  in  the  domination  of  the 
Parisian  fxole  deg  Beaux  Arts,  where  the  train- 
ing is  almost  entirely  towards  that  which  is  great, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  everyday  house  and  domestic 

*  All  rights  reserved. 


couples  too  closely  together.  Possibly  the  frieze 
of  the  main  order  would  have  been  better  left 
plain  all  through,  and  the  variations  in  width  of 
the  modillions  which  enrich  it  over  the  centre  is 
only  noticeable  as  introducing  a  feature  of  unrest ; 
but  these  are  only  small  idiosyncrasies  of  this 


particular  design,  and  not  characteristic  ol 
French  architecture  generally.  Much  more  cen- 
surable is  the  use  of  a  severe  style  at  all  in  the 
position  which  the  building  occupies,  for  it  is 
utterly  out  of  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
Still,  trained  in  one  groove,  French  architects  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  depart  from  it. 

The  evidence  of  academical  or  school  training, 
as  opposed  to  that  obtained  by  the  study  of  old 
works,  or  in  a  practical  working  office,  is  even 
more  apparent  in  the  smaller  details,  which, 
though  frequently  of  great  beauty,  are  commonly 
wanting  in  the  constructional  quality.  Two  very 
different  but  equally  characteristic  examples  have 
been  selected  for  illustration.  In  each,  the 
demands  of  the  material,  presumably  stone,  which 
was  to  be  employed,  have  met  with  little  con- 
sideration, for  the  cost  of  carving  where  there  is 
so  much  raised  ornament  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question,  except  in  works  of  the  iirst  magni- 
tude, and  consequently  the  material  had  to  be 
adapted  to  the  design,  and  the  means  available, 
and  plaster  was  necessarily  resorted  to.  The 
small  scale  is  also  noticeable,  and  ornament  which 
would  look  admirable  if  double  the  size,  at  once 
becomes  insignificant  in  the  one  case,  and  over- 
bearing in  the  other.  The  free  and  original 
character  of  the  decoration  does  not  atone  for  this, 
but  rather  accentuates  it.  The  spirit  of  the 
swags  and  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  the  acanthus 
ornament  to  the  doorwa}',  together  with  the- 
well-devised  cornice  section,  are  admirable  in 
themselves ;  but  the  effect  is  spoilt  by  too  gpreat 
eccentricity  of  application  of  these  details,  and 
especially  by  the  doorway  cutting  through  the 
moulding  (query  :  Is  it  the  architrave  r)  below  the 
deep  frieze. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  look  upon 
the  modern  work,  whether  of  England  or  of 
another  country,  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit,  and 
these  remarks  must  consequently  be  taken  with 
reservation  ;  but  after  considering  in  these 
articles  the  characteristics  of  Classic  details  in  all 
previous  times,  there  certainly  seems  to  be  a  want 
of  fitness  in  most  of  the  lesser  Continental  work, 
combined  often  with  delicacy,  sometimes  with 
boldness,  of  general  conception,  as  well  as  with 
great  conception  of  beauty  of  form  in  surface 
decoration  and  enrichment. 


THE  REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  RATES 
AND  TAXES. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  held  at  12,  Great 
George-street,  on  Monday  evening  last,  a  paper 
was  read  on  the  above  subject  by  Colonel  G.  W. 
Raikes,  F.S.I.  The  President,  Mr.  Daniel 
Watney,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  author  began  by  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  present  was  an  opportune  time  for  deal- 
ing with  the  public  burdens  of  the  country, 
commonly  known  as  rates  and  taxes,  and  for 
introducing  some  great  and  comprehensive 
measure  for  equalising  them.  Many  interests, 
and  more  especially  the  agricultural  interest, 
now  in  such  a  severe  phase  of  depression,  called 
aloud  for  some  readjustment  of  the  loads  under 
which  it  groaned.  Everyone  knew  the  straits  in 
which  those  who  got  their  living  from  the  land 
now  were.  Reductions  of  rent  had  so  impoverished 
landlords  that  they  were  in  many  cases  unable  to 
do  repairs,  or  even  to  live  on  their  own  estates, 
their  houses  being  let  to  strangers  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  locality.  The  tenant  farmers 
were  in  almost  a  worse  condition  ;  their  savings 
and  capital  gone,  their  reserves  used  up.  The 
labourers,  perhaps,  suffered  less,  for  the  very 
cheapness  which  ruined  their  employers  benefited 
them.  Notwithstanding  this  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  it  was  a  fact,  the  author  said, 
that  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the  soil  are  com- 
pelled to  provide  almost  the  whole  of  the 
poor  rate,  and  not  only  to  support  paupers  and 
lunatics,  but  to  pay  for  the  police  and  all  other 
expenditure  of  local  taxation.  Lsnd,  on  account 
of  its  greatly  reduced  value,  did  not,  it  was  true, 
bear  so  much  of  this  burden  as  other  real  property, 
but  the  proportion  of  nearly  one-fourth  which  it 
did  bear  was  most  unfair.  The  simple  reason  was 
that  any  occupier  of  land,  whether  as  owner  or 
tenant,  or  any  lithe  owner,  was  rated  on  the 
estimated  annual  value  of  the  land  or  tithe,  as  well 
as  on  his  house  and  premises,  whereas,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  other  householders  were  rated  on 
the  value  of  their  house  and  premises  only,  and 
thus  the  vast  wealth  of  the  country  wis  un- 
touched for  local  rates.  Jloreover,  not  only  had 
landlords  to  pay  income-tax  under  Schedule  A 
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■with  a  totally  inadequate  deduction  for  working, 
expenses,  but  tenants,  unless  exempt  by  the 
smallnefs  of  their  income,  paid  again  3d.  in  the 
£  for  the  same  land  under  Schedule  15.  'I'he 
author  said  ho  had  not  time  to  deal  with 
land-tax  (which,  however,  he  thought  redeem- 
able on  more  favourable  terms)  or  tithe,  which 
presented  a  more  difficult  problem.  A  charge 
which  pressed  heavily'  on  the  land  was  that  for 
free  education.  Jt  appeared  from  the  Local 
Taxation  returns  that  the  total  amount  raised  in 
poor  rates  in  lOogland  and  Wales  during  the 
year  18'J3-4  was  ll'}  millions,  or  an  average  of 
23.  33d.  in  the  €  of  rateable  value.  The  lowest 
poor  rates  were  in  Westmoreland  (lO^Jd.), 
Northumberland  (Is.  2.^d.),  while  the  highest 
were  l^issex  (33.  IJd.)  and  London  (2s.  lljd.). 
This  enormous  amount,  although  collected  as 
poor  rates,  is  not  all  expended  on  the  relief 
o£  the  poor.  The  proportionate  expenditure  for 
the  year  named  was  : — Relief  of  the  poor,  about 
9J  millions ;  partly  connected  with  relief  of  poor, 
£800,000;  totally  unconnected  with  relief  of 
poor,  10  millions.  The  maintenance  of  the  poor 
ia  England  and  AV'ales  would  appear  to  cost  10. 
millions,  and  other  local  expenditure  10\  millions. 
The  income  to  meet  this  expenditure  of  20i 
millions  was: — Derived  from  poor  rates,  17f 
millions;  sundry  receipts  and  grants  in  aid,  2i 
millions;  grants  in  aid,  in  part  for  poor,  £ll,000l 
grants  unconnected  with  poor,  €18,700.  The 
deficit  of  some  £300,000  was  probably  provided 
out  of  cash  balances  to  the  credit  of  various 
unions.  During  the  same  period,  the  net  amount 
of  property  chargeable  with  income-tax  under 
Schedule  A  was  15G  millions,  which  practically 
coincides  with  the  159  millions  the  rateable 
value  of  real  property.  The  net  amount  charge- 
able under  schedules  C,  D,  and  K,  which  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  income  from  all  sources 
other  than  real  property,  was  nearly  340  millions, 
or  more  than  double  the  income  from  real  pro- 
perty ;  but  this,  instead  of  paying  as  it  should 
two- thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  only  paid  a  little  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter.  Thus,  real  property  paid  something  like 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  ;  while,  if  the  whole  sum 
were  raised  by  income-tax,  it  would  only  pay  one- 
third.  It  was  clear,  the  author  said,  without  going 
into  the  origin  of  the  poor  laws,  that  the  present 
incidence  of  local  taxation  on  land  was  unjust, 
and  the  question  arose,  AVhat  was  to  be  done  to 
redress  the  injustice r  Speaking  generally,  the 
only  fair  system  of  taxation  was  one  by  which 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation  contributed  to 
provide  the  income  which  the  nation  required  for 
Imperial  purposes,  which  was  not  provided  for  by 
excise,  customs,  stamps,  and  such  things.  If  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  is  a  national  burden, 
then,  said  the  author,  the  nation  ought  to  bear 
it.  The  principle  being  granted  that  national 
wealth  should  bear  national  expenditure,  it  was 
equally  clear  that  local  wealth  should  bear  local 
expenditure,  and  there  was  no  better  test  of  an 
individual's  capacity  to  contribute  than  the  value 
of  the  house  he  occupied.  It  had  before  now  been 
proposed  to  give  up  the  inhabited  house  duty  for 
local  purposes,  and  why  not  r  Let  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  take  back  the  extra  beer  and  spirit 
duty  now  handed  over  for  local  purposes,  and 
band  to  the  local  authorities  the  inhabited  house 
duty,  not  as  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements, 
but  as  a  measure  or  basis  on  which  to  found  the 
local  taxation  of  the  country.  It  would  be  a 
simple  problem  for  every  householder  to  solve  for 
himself  what  would  be  the  result  to  him  for  an 
additional  4d.  income-tax  and  a  house  rate  of, 
say.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  in  place  of  the  old  poor 
rate  and  house  duty  together.  To  the  tenant 
farmer  the  relief  would  be  very  marked.  The 
landowner  would  get  practically  no  benefit,  the 
countrj' clergy  man  would  very  considerably  benefit. 
The  wealthy  tenant  of  a  country  mansion  would 
pay  about  a  quarter  more.  The  small  landowner 
and  the  village  tradesman  would  both  gain. 
Colonel  Raikes  gave  elaborate  and  ingenious 
tables  to  prove  the  soundness  of  these  conclusions 
and  arguments,  which  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
reproduce  here  ;  but  the  gist  of  all  his  suggestions 
was,  that  by  the  substitution  of  an  income-tax 
and  a  house-tax  for  the  present  poor  rate,  high- 
way rate,  and  house  duty,  as  well  as  income-tax 
in  some  cases,  everyone  would  be  benefited  whose 
living  was  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  land,  and  that  the  only  persons  who  would 
pay  more  were  those  who,  with  ample  unearned 
means,  couW.  well  afford  to  do  so. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Castle, 
Q.C.,   Mr.   Smyth,  Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  (past 


president),  iMr.  II.  A.  Uigg,  Mr.  Howard  Martin, 
Mr.  (x.  Beken,  and  the  President  took  part,  and 
after  a  brief  reply  by  the  author  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

CAST   IRON  IN   BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XIV. 

By  Joseph  Hornick. 

AMON(i  the  work  subject  mainly  to  com- 
pressive stress  for  which  cast  iron  is  a 
suitable  material  are  the  screw  piles  used  for  the 
foundation  of  piers  and  of  bridges.  The  screws 
are  cast  in  the  lowest  section  of  the  pile.  This 
is  driven  into  the  strata  by  means  of  worm-gear, 
and  successive  sections  of  tube  are  bolted  on  as 
the  pile  descends.  In  piles  of  small  diameter  the 
belt  flanges  are  outside  ;  in  large  ones  they  are 
inside,  a.s  in  ordinary  foundation  cylinders.  'There 
is  practically  no  risk  incurred  in  using  cast  iron 
for  these  purposes.    Occasionally  a  screw  pile 


fractures  while  being  screwed  into  an  exception- 
ally hard  bed.  But  that  need  seldom  occur,  and 
can  be  largely  guarded  against  by  giving  ample 
strength  to  resist  torsion.  Such  is  also  the  case 
with  foundation  cylinders.  When  these  are  filled 
with  concrete,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  endure  for  centuries,  removed  as  they 
are  from  atmospheric  influences. 

Fig.  53  is  a  pile  screw  of  large  diameter,  suit- 
able for  bridge  piers  ;  Fig.  54,  one  of  small 
diameter,  for  light  piers  or  landing-stages.  A 
pile  cap,  shown  in  Fig.  63,  surmounts  the  top 
length  to  take  the  main  girders.  A  foundation 
cylinder  is  shown  in  Fig.  5-5.  These  are  super- 
imposed and  bolted  together  with  cement  joints, 
and  filled  with  concrete,  so  forming  one  substantial 
mass.    These  are  then  solid  columns. 

There  is  nothing  so  desirable  as  a  column  of 
stone.  But  an  iron  column  of  large  dimensions 
built  up  in  successive  lengths  with  internal 
flanges,  so  as  to  be  flush  on  the  outside,  can  be 
constructed  much  more  cheaply,  and  should  last 
for  centuries.  Columns  of  a  similar  kind  as  those 
used  for  the  central  piers  of  bridges  are  employed 
also  for  gas-holders,  for  roofs,  and  structures  of 
similar  character. 

In  one  respect  cylinders  of  cast  iron  are  much 
superior  to  wrought-iron  cylinders  for  the  central 


piers  of  bridges,  that  namely  of  durablli*  ,'.  The 
wrought-iron  cylinders  have  the  advantage,  it  is 
true,  of  diminished  cost  for  transit,  hich  is  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration  in  much  foreign 
work.  But  the  cast  iron  being  much  thicker  than 
the  wrought,  is  better  calculated  to  withstand 
corrosion. 

It  is  well  known  that  columns  which  are  short 
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relatively  to  diameter  are  subject  to  little,  and  in 
some  cases  no,  cross-breaking  stresses,  but  to  com- 
pression simply.  In  columns  which  are  very 
long,  compressive  stresjes  cannot  be  safely  cal- 
culated on  as  coming  into  play  in  any  degree,  but 
the  cross-breaking  stress  alone  can  be  considered. 
It  is  true  that  if  a  long  column  is  cast  straight, 
well  flanged  and  bracketed,  and  securely  fixed,  its 
resisting  power  may  be  equivalent  to  the  com- 
pressive stress  acting  down  its  vertical  axis.  But 
such  is  never  calculated  on,  because  of  the  ten- 
dency to  bend,  which  brings  the  cross-breaking 
stresses  into  play.  For  these  reasons  the  aim 
always  is  to  make  columns  of  as  large  diameter  in 
relation  to  length  as  possible.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  columns  are  made  hollow,  in  order  to 
increase  the  diameter  without  increasing  weight. 
The  metal  is  simplj'  taken  from  the  neutral  axis, 
and  its  vicinity,  and  massed  in  the  form  of  a  tube. 
The  principle  is  also  carried  still  farther  in  many 
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central  piers,  a  series  of  columns  of  small 
diameter  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or 
polygon,  in  plan,  and  braced  to  each  other  by 
means  of  rods. 

The  common  buckle-plate,  Fig.  58,  which 
supports  footways  over  bridges,  is  well  designed 
to  withstand  compressive  stress.  If  such  plates 
are  well  cast  of  tough  metal,  and  are  of  approxi- 
mately equal  thickness  all  over,  the  joints  planed, 
bolted,  and  cemented,  they  seldom  fracture.  It 
is  essential  that  the  metal  be  of  good  quality, 
tough,  and  deflecting  well  in  the  test  -bar.  The 
poor  quality  of  metal  which  it  too  frequently  put 
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into  tank-plates  is  quite  unsuitable  for  buckle- 
plates,  which  are  subject  to  considerable  vibration 
under  heavy  traffic. 

Cantilevers  for  supporting  railings,  and  also 
sometimes  narrow  footways,  are  made  in  cast  iron 
preferably  to  being  built  up  of  wrought-iron 
bars  and  angles.  They  are  subject  to  a  bending 
stress  compounded  of  tension  and  compression, 
being  in  principle  beams  fixed  at  one  end,  un- 
supported at  the  other,  and  uniformly  loaded. 
Cantilevers,  if  properly  made,  can  scarcely  fail. 
In  strictness  they  might  be  tapered  outward,  but 
this  is  not  done  since  it  is  not  consistent  with 
good  appearance.  The  bottom  flange  might  be 
made  of  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  sectional 
area  of  the  top  one.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  make 
so  great  a  difference,  nor  is  it  desirable.  If 
made  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  area  of  the 
top  flange,  the  cooling  will  be  regular  enough  to 
insure  a  second  casting.  The  vertical  flange  is 
often  made  wider  than  the  top  to  give  plenty  of 
bolt  area  and  metal  round  the  bolts,  the  stress  on 
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the  main  casting.  In  some  columns  the  use  of 
cast-iron  lugs  for  bracing  is  often  abandoned, 
and  the  lugs  are  formed  of  wrought-iron  straps, 
which  are  made  to  encircle  the  column.  Fig.  59 
shows  a  bad  arrangement ;  Fig.  60  shows  the 
arrangement  generally  adopted.  Belts  A  are  cast 
round  the  column  at  the  locality  required,  and  a 
strap,  B,  of  suitable  substance  is  bent  round  and 
formed  into  lugs  at  the  free  ends,  through  which 
a  bolt  is  passed  to  receive  the  end  of  the  tie-rod 
C.  The  use  of  bolts  is  to  confine  the  strap,  and 
so  prevent  it  from  becoming  pulled  out  of  place 
by  the  stress  of  the  tie-rods.    To  cast  a  lug  or 


CONCERT  HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.— X. 

By  EuN'Esr  A.  E.  Woodkow,  A.R.I. B. A. 

T1IFJM-;  are  several  large  establishments  to  be 
found  in  German  towns,  which  are  built 
by  subscriptions  raised  among  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  for  the  entertainment  and 
recreation  of  their  fellow-citizens.  These  estab- 
lishments are  very  complete  in  their  arrange- 
ments, and  are  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  The 
two  examples  which  here  illustrate  this  par- 
ticular type  of  building  are  the  Gesellschaftshaus 
"Haimonie"  in  Heilbronn,  and  the  assembly- 
rooms  in  Kothen.  Of  the  former,  Fig.  1  gives 
the  ground  plan,  and  Fig.  2  the  first-floor  level. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Rob.  Reinhart,  who  erected 
the  building  between  1875  and  1877.  The  site  is 
an  isolated  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  end 
where  the  carriage-way  A,  Fig.  1,  passes,  under 


Fig.  L— A,  carriage-way;  B  B  B,  public  refresh- 
ment-bars; C,  rehearsal-room;  D,  cloak-room; 
E,  vestibule  ;  F,  grand  staireasa  ;  G,  card-room  ; 
H.  reception-room  ;  J,  billiard-; om  ;  K,  saloon  ; 
LM,  entrances. 


the  assembly -hall.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  the  architect's  fees,  was  £15,000, 
being  £11  10s.  per  metre  superficial,  or  los.  per 
cubic  metre.  On  the  ground  floor  are  public 
refreshment-rooms  and  a  public-house,  and  re- 
hearsal-room for  the  artists  with  stage,  between 
which  is  placed  the  large  cloak-room  facing  the 
central  or  grand  vestibule.  This  vestibule  is 
approached  from  the  chief  entrance  used  fcr  the 
public  visiting  the  assembly-halh  on  the  first 
floor,  and  from  it  the  grand  staircase  starts.  The 
front  portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  rooms  in  connection  with  the  club,  reading- 
room,  card-rcom,  billiard-rcom,  and  reception- 
room.  There  are  two  halls  on  the  first  floor,  the 
larger  being  330  square  metres,  the  smaller  150 
square  metres ;  they  are  most  elabort-tsly  deccrated 
with  frescoes  by  the  well-known  artist.  Heir 
Lesker.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
plan  to  see  how  complete  the  whole  arrangements 
have  been  made  so  as  to  adaj.t  this  suite  of 
assembly- rooms  for  all  kinds  of  public  meetings 
and  receptions. 

The  assembly-rooms  in  the  small  provincial 
manufacturing  town  of  Kijthen  are  of  a  peculiarly 
(rerman  type.  Like  the  former,  they  have  been 
erected  by  subscription  ;  but  they  not  only  cater 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but 
also  for  those  coming  in  from  the  surrounding 
country  to  entertainments  at  these  rooms. 

The  ground  plan  (Fig.  3)  show  s  that  there  is  a 
longrarge  of  s'^ables  (A)  for  the  accommodation 


these  being  severe.  Many  cantilevers  are  made 
of  hollow  box-form  instead  of  being  ribbed,  and 
ornamented  besides  with  scroll-work,  and  then 
the  strength  of  the  bottom  sections  is  vastly  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  top  ones. 

Though  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  tension  should 
always  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  in  some 
cases  it  is  permissible,  as,  for  instance,  when 
there  are  several  elements  mutually  supporting 
Thus  in  cast-iron  water-tanks  the  tie-rods  which 
pass  from  side  to  side  to  retain  the  tanks  from 
yielding  to  the  pressure  tending  to  force  the  sides 
apart  are  bolted  to  lugs  cast  upon  the  flanges, 
Figs.  57,  58.  These  are  purely  in  tension  ;  but 
there  are  several  ties,  and  if  one  lug  should  yield, 
the  others  would  still  serve  to  retain  the  sides ; 
but  in  such  cases  ample  strength  should  always 
be  given.  Fig.  57  shows  how  a  lug  should  not 
be  made ;  it  is  too  weak  to  be  trusted.  Fig.  58 
shows  a  strong  lug.  It  merges  into  the  flange 
with  large  radii,  and  the  thickness  is  increased 
by  means  of  facing  piece  cast  within  the  lug. 
This  is  an  object-lesson  for  all  lugs  in  tension. 
1  In  many  instaaces  when  a  portion  of  a  casting 
)  would  be  subject  to  tension,  it  is  better  to  make 
(  aae  of  an  attachment  of  wrought  iron  secured  to 
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a  plate  on  the  column  and  belt  wrought  lugs  to 
it  would  be  no  better  than  casting  the  lugs  on  ; 
hence  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  belt. 

The  pipe-making  industry  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  work  in  cast  iron.  Unless  in  very 
exceptional  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  pipes  of 
very  large  dimensions,  and  in  pipes  for  foreign 
transit,  all  water  and  gas-pipes  are  made  of  cast 
iron.  So  large  is  the  demand,  that  there  are 
several  foundries  in  great  Britain  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  the  manufacture  of  these  pipes.  These 
foundries  are  €i|uipped  with  numerous  costly 
appliances,  which  reduce  the  work  of  making  the 
pipes  to  that  of  a  grade  but  slightly  in  advance  of 
purely  unskilled  labour.  The  cost,  therefore,  is 
small  by  comparison  with  that  of  general  engineers' 
castings.  In  no  other  material  could  pipes  be 
constructed  so  cheaply.  The  only  material  which 
seem  to  threaten  remotely  cast  iron  in  this  kind 
of  work  is  mild  steel,  which  is  used  to  a  moderate 
extent  for  foreign  orders.  Pipes  made  of  this  are 
light  and  strong.  But  the  joints  are  more  readily 
made  in  cast  iron  than  in  these. 
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of  the  horses  of  those  who  come  by  road,  and 
there  are  several  guests'  bedrooms  (0)  for  those 
who  are  unable,  for  various  reasons,  to  reach 
their  home  at  reasonable  hours.    The  architects 


Fig.  2. — G,  hall ;  H,  reception  or  drawins-rooms  ; 
J,  small  hall ;  K,  library  ;  L,  buffet ;  M,  ladies' 
toilette-room  :  N,  small  hall. 

of  this  building  were  Professor  Ende  and  Bbck- 
mann  ;  the  former  is  the  artist  and  the  latter  the 
business  man  of  the  firm.  Their  office  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Berlin,  as  they  employ  some  40  to 
50  assistants.  Considering  the  position  which 
the  professor  holds  in  the  German  architectural 


Fig.  3.— a,  stables  ;  B,  bowling -alley ;  C,  kitchen; 
C,  service ;  E,  caretaker;  F,  servants'  quarters; 
Ci,  guests'  bedrooms  ;  H,  restaurant. 

profession,  that  he' has  held  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Prussian  Academy,  only  occupied  by  two 
architects  since  its  foundation,  that  he  is  an 
konorary  corresponding  menber  of  the  E.I.B.A., 
( nd  the  doi/tx  of  the  profession  in  Germany,  it  is 


with  wonder  we  English  architects  hear  that  the 
firm  of  which  he  is  the  head  are  architects  and 
contractors  combined,  not  only  designing,  but 
actually  carrying  out,  their  own  work.  We 
must,  however,  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  ground  plan.  Fig.  3.  The  site,  an  irregular 
one,  was  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  and 
shows  a  great  amount  of  skill  in  the  way  the 
rooms  are  grouped.  The  various  requirements  of 
this  particular  establishment  were  numerous,  as  I 


Fig  4. — A,  great  hall;  B,  stage;  C,  card-room; 
D,  dressing-room ;  E,  cloak-room  ;  F,  club-rooms. 

have  said,  not  only  the  town  folk,  but  the  country 
people,  had  to  be  considered.  A  large  kitchen 
and  suite  of  rooms  for  the  service  was  therefore 
necessary,  as  well  as  a  public  restaurant ;  a  big 
staff  of  servants  had  to  be  accommodated,  and  a 
place  found  for  a  dwelling  for  the  caretaker  or 
manager,  and  all  of  these  had  to  be  so  planned 
that  they  would  not  curtail  the  available  space  for 
the  assembly-rooms  themselves. 

On  the  ground  floor,  therefore,  are  all  these 
adjuncts,  and  a  strange  feature  of  this  plan  ifi 
that  a  carriageway  goes  right  through  the  build- 
ing from  back  to  front,  so  that  it  is  possible,  after 
•'putting  down"  the  guests  at  the  vestibule 
under  cover,  for  the  coachman  to  drive  through 
to  the  stables  in  the  rear. 

The  whole  of  the  first  floor  (Fig.  4)  is  occupied 
by  the  extensive  suite  of  apartments  of  the 
assembly-room  proper.     All  sorts  of  entertain- 


Fig.  5. 

ments  can  be  given  here,  as  the  great  hall  (A)  is 
provided  with  a  stage. 

In  Germany  we  find  that  there  are  buildings 
used  for  concert-rooms  and  sissembly-halls  in 
connection  with  botanical  or  zoological  gardens, 
as  well  as  with  the  large  public  parks ;  for 
instance,  there  is  the  institution  known  as  the 
Flora  Hall  in  Berlin,  the  Palm  House  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  in  Frankfort,  and  the  assembly 


rooms  in  the  Zoological  (hardens  of  the  same 
city.  There  are  so  many  examples  of  this  type 
of  concert-room  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the 
plans  to  illustrate  them.    However,  in  Figs.  5 
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and  6,  1  have  chosen  plans  which  fairly  set  forth 
the  class  of  building  to  be  found  in  these  cases. 

In  the  Palace  Gardens  of  Frankfort  (Fig.  5)  is 
built  the  Palm  House  Assembly  Rooms,  a  large 
hall  let  oS  for  all  classes  of  public  entertainment, 
with  a  huge  palm-house  at  the  back  of  it.  The 
original  builaing  was  erected  by  subscription,  and 
the  architects  were  Kayser  and  Thelemann.  The 
hall  was  opened  in  1870,  the  grounds  were  ex- 
tended in  1875,  and  again  in  1885  ;  but  the  hall 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1876,  and  the  one  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  illustration  was  erected 
in  its  place  by  the  architect,  Herr  Schmidt.  The 
building  is  of  some  architectural  pretensions, 
Italian  Renaissance  in  style.  The  internal 
decorations  are  somewhat  lavish,  the  segmental 
ceiling  being  painted  with  frescoes  representing 


Fig.  7.— a,  large  hall;  B,  stage;  C,  foyer;  D, 
small  hall ;  E,  winter  garden  ;  F,  colonnades ;  G, 
foyer ;  H,  open  garden. 


"  the  delights  of  eating  and  drinking,"  not  a 
subject  which  would  appeal  to  everyone  as  par- 
ticularly dignified  or  appropriate  for  a  large 
public  hall.  The  palm -house  is  used  for  pro- 
menading and  for  refreshments. 
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In  187-1,  Professor  Kayser  was  CDmmissioned 
to  erect  the  large  concert-hall  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  he  having  won  the  competition  for  the 
designs  of  the  building.  Fig.  G  gives  the  plan, 
which  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  large  hall 
there  is  a  small  "symphony"  hall  for  chamber 
music.  In  the  rear  of  the 'building  is  a  loggia 
and  a  large  terrace  in  two  tiers,  from  which  a 
fine  view  of  the  lake  can  be  obtained.  These 
terraces  are  largely  used  in  summer,  being 
arranged  with  tables  for  the  service  of  refresh- 
ments. 

In  all  these  plans  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
German  never  forgets  to  provide  plenty  of  room 
where  he  can  sit  down  and  drink  his  beer,  and  it 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bedrooms  in  these  public  establishments  is  partly 
necessitated  on  account  of  the  after-effects  of  the 
liberal  potions  indulged  in. 

One  of  the  largest  assembly  rooms  of  Leipsic  is 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  has  an  historical  past. 
Erected  originally  by  .Schinkel,  it  has  seen  several 
fires,  till  finally  the  group  illustrated  in  block 
plan.  Fig.  S,  was  developed.  In  1882  the  front 
portion  of  the  building  was  erected  chiefly  in  iron 
and  glass.    In  1886  a  large  circus  was  added 


Fig.  8. — A,  assemVy-room  b'ock ;  B,  winter 
garden ;  C,  open  garden ;  D,  colonnade  E 
foyer ;  F,  circus  ;  G,  stables  ;  H,  offices.  ' 

behind  the  building,  with  stables,  offices,  all 
necessary  adjuncts,  and  a  diorama  above.  In 
1891-'92  a  large  winter  garden  was  erected  in  the 
space  between  the  assembly  rooms  and  the  circus  ; 
difiFerent  architects  were  employed  for  the  various 
additions  to  the  building. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  front  block  is  a  large 
public  restaurant  with  treasury  on  the  right  and 
offices  on  the  left.  This  restaurant  is  about  80  ft 
square. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  (Fig.  7)  by  an  assembly- 
hall  reached  by  two  broad  staircases  from  the 
entrance  passages  below.  In  connection  with  this 
hall  is  a  suite  of  rooms  with  an  inner  or  smaller 
hall.  Elaborate  precautions  have  been  made  as  to 
exits,  and  the  staircases  are  12ft.  wide. 

The  large  hall,  which  is  called  the  Theatre 
Koom,  IB  100ft.  by  75ft.,  and  has  a  stage  50ft 
wide  by  30ft.  deep.  The  smaller  hall  is  90ft.  by 
50ft.,  and  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  decora- 
tion 18  known  as  the  Blue  Room.  There  is  a 
foyer  80ft.  in  lenerth  and  20ft.  broad  between 
these  two  halU.  With  regard  to  the  garden  and 
winter-garden,  which  occupy  the  space  between 
the  assenably-rooms  and  the  circus,  there  is 
nothing  of  especial  interest  to  mention.  There  is 
a  glass  and  iron  colonnade  between  the  wiater- 
gardena  a,nd  the  assembly-room  block  of  ordinary 
construction ;  but  as  to  the  circus,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  this  is  also  used  as  a  concert-hall 
when  not  occupied  as  a  circus,  the  "  ring  "  beinjr 
boarded  over  and  seated  as  the  "area"  floor 
P.etween  the  garden  and  the  circus  is  a  large 


promenade  foyer.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
detailed  description  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
circus  building  herp,  as  I  reserve  to  a  future  time 
all  references  to  buildings  of  this  particular  class. 


THE  SOCIETY  UF  ARCHITECTS. 

A PLEASANT  innovation  was  made  by  the 
C  JuncU  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  in  their 
arrangements  for  the  monthly  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday.  The  new  departure  took  the  form  of  a 
"  social  smoker " ;  the  meeting  room  of  the 
society  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  was 
sprinkled  over  with  small  tables  and  chairs, 
dividing  the  members  up  into  little  groups,  and 
while  two  topics  were  set  down  for  discussion,  and 
were  strictly  adhered  to,  the  proceedings  assumed 
an  informal  and  conversational  tone.  The  experi- 
ment proved  a  success;  the  interest  in  the  subjects 
under  consideration  never  flagged,  and  the  plan 
will  doubtless  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  session 
in  the  future. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Emdex,  J. P.,  vice-president, 
occupied  the  chair.  Two  new  members  were 
elected  by  ballot :  George  Hipwell  Green,  13,  High- 
road, Willesden-green,  N.  W.  ;  and  Rhys  Samuel 
Griffiths,  of  Tonypandy,  Rhondda  Valley.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis  Mahslaxd,  hon. 
secretary,  seconded  by  Major  Leslie,  a  vote  of 
condolence  was  passed  with  tne  widow  and  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hicks,  of  Redruth,  an  old 
member  of  the  society,  and  formerly  a  member  of 
Council,  and  vice-president.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
acting  secretary,  mentioned  that  in  intimating 
her  husband's  decease,  Mrs.  Hicks  referred  to  the 
warm  interest  he  always  took  in  the  doings  of  the 
Society. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  first  subject 
for  discussion, 

"  THE  ACTION  OF  FIRE  OX  FIRE-RESISTING 
MATERIALS," 

remarking  that  he  might  claim  some  intimate 
knowlege  of  the  subject  as  the  originator  of  the 
fireproof  theatre.  He  designed  the  first  theatre 
constructed  from  top  to  toe,  from  foundation  to 
roof,  of  fire-resisting  materials  throughout.  When 
he  proposed  to  erect  such  a  structure  in  London 
he  was  met  with  the  objection  that  it  would  be 
impoEsibleto  hear  in  such  a  buUding  ;  but  repeated 
expeiiment  proved  that  concrete  and  iron  pro- 
vided an  even  more  resonant  structure  than  one 
lined  with  wood,  for  whereas  the  woodwork  was 
necessarily  of  separate  pieces  joined  together,  the 
concrete  could  be  rendered  continuous.  Indeed, 
in  a  building  fitted  up  in  teak  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties were  found  to  be  less  clear  and  distinct 
than  in  one  built  throughout  of  iron  faced  with 
concretre.  An  unexpected  proof  of  the  facility 
with  which  sound  was  conveyed  was  afforded 
him.  He  had  his  office  in  the  front  building  of 
Terry's  Theatre,  separated  by  a  long  passage 
from  the  auditorium.  When  he  first  occupied  it 
he  was  often  annoyed  by  a  loud  knocking,  which 
proved  on  inquiry  to  be  caused  by  the  carpenters 
at  work  at  the  further  end  of  the  stage  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  building.  When  he  spoke  of  fireproof 
structures  he  referred,  of  course,  to  those  that 
would  resist  fire  for  a  considerable  time,  for  no 
substance  was,  strictly  speaking,  "fireproof,"  and 
while  it  was  practicable  to  render  such  a  building  as 
a  theatre  sufficiently  impervious  to  fire  to  resist  such 
tires  as  might  arise  within  it,  it  was  obvious  that 
such  a  mode  of  construction  would  not  insure  the 
stability  of  a  warehouse  closely  packed  with  in- 
flammable goods.  The  general  materials  which 
he  employed  in  ^theatre  construction  were  an  iron 
skeleton  well  incased  with  concrete,  the  latter 
substance  being  somewhat  different  in  composi- 
tion to  that  usually  adopted.  He  used  a  frame- 
work of  expanded  metal,  or  similar  class  of 
material,  putting  into  it  sufficient  strength  to 
prevent  its  getting  out  of  shape  and  level.  He 
then  incased  the  girders  and  their  mesh- work  in 
concrete  made  solely  of  coke  breeze  and  cement, 
facing  it  with  other  concrete  in  which  chipped 
granite  and  a  certain  amount  of  sand  were  used 
with  the  cement ;  this  latter  facing  was  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall,  entirely  cover- 
ing it.  On  the  underside,  or  ceiling,  he  put  a 
plaster  surface,  carrjing  through  a  key  of,  at 
least,  1  jin.  By  these  measures  the  girders  and 
intervening  network  of  iron  were  thoroughly 
incased  at  every  point,  and  should  a  fire  break 
out  in  the  building  the  girders  would  be  so  well 
protected  that  twisting  and  the  consequent  col- 
lapse of  the  structure  would  be  prevented.  Stone 
was  a  poor  fire-resisting  material,  as  it  shelled 


off  under  heat,  and  became  worthless.  Some 
years  ago  he  hid  his  attention  called  to  the  pro- 
perties of  iron  slag  to  resist  fire.  A  foundry  was 
burnt  out  in  which,  for  economy,  the  tank  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  had  been  roughly  constructed 
of  iron  slag  and  cement.  During  the  fire  the 
water  was  literally  boiled  out  of  the  tank,  which 
was  aho  exposed  to  the  hose,  but  proved  water- 
tight when  the  fire  was  extinguished.  He  tried 
experiments  with  fires  on  iron  slag  laid  on  the 
floors  and  stage  of  Terry's  Theatre,  and  found 
the  material  resisted  the  test  well.  Where 
gravel  was  used  in  concrete,  the  small  pebbles 
would  fly  during  a .  fire  ;  but  in  concrete 
made  with  iron  slag,  there  was  no  ingredient 
having  such  a  tendency.  He  tested  this  point 
many  years  ago  in  concrete  containing  gravel 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  East  London 
Railway,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
liability  to  fly  was  a  grave  defect.  There  was 
necessarily  a  good  deal  of  woodwork  in  theatres, 
in  the  form  of  doors,  ifcc,  and  these  should  te 
coated  with  some  tire-resisting  solution ;  for 
although  no  preparation  of  the  kind  would 
render  the  woodwork  uninflammable,  it  would 
enable  the  material  to  resist  ignition  for  a  long 
time — probably  until  the  audience  had  escaped. 
All  scenery  should  likewise  be  treated  with 
similar  solutions ;  but  the  certainty  that  every 
preparation  would  soon  scale  off,  leaving  the 
material  inflammable,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  danger  waa  to 
recognise  that  an  outbreak  of  fire  would  probably 
break  out  on  or  behind  the  stage,  and  that  the 
great  risk  to  an  audience  was  from  panic.  There 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  good-sized  lantern  over 
the  stage  to  permit  of  the  exit  of  smoke,  and  the 
curtain  should  be  of  a  kind,  cutting  off  the  flames 
from  the  auditorium.  The  architect  must  choose 
between  saving  his  building  or  the  public.  He 
did  not  believe  in  an  iron  or  other  rigid  curtain, 
for  the  more  substantial  it  was  the  more  easily 
was  it  put  out  of  gear  by  an  outbreak  of  fire.  He 
used  an  asbestos  curtain,  which  was  hoisted  and 
lowered  in  the  ordinary  course  every  evening. 
Such  a  curtain  would  not  isolate  the  auditorium 
should  fire  occur ;  but  if  a  line  of  sprinklers 
were  fixed  above  it,  the  flames  and  smoke 
could  be  kept  back  till  the  audience  had 
left.  He  never  used  automatic  sprinklers  with 
fusible  plugs,  one  objection  being  that  the 
heat  at  the  proscenium  level  was  always  very 
great,  but  adopted  sprinklers  actuated  by  a  single 
valve.  This  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
fireman,  and  should  be  placed  near  the  exit  door 
from  the  stage,  so  that  the  fireman,  knowing  he 
had  a  direct  means  of  escape,  would  keep  cool 
during  any  panic.  Similar  sprinklers,  controlled 
from  the  same  point,  should  be  placed  over  each 
line  of  scenery.  The  real  point  to  aim  at  was  to 
insure  that  the  audience  were  free  from  panic. 

Mr.  C.  E  Grittox  feared  that  one  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  iron  and  concrete  theatre  con- 
struction was  that  external  sounds  passed  just  as 
readily  through  the  buUding  as  that  produced 
within  the  edifice.  The  sound  of  the  Strand 
traffic  was  perceptible  in  Terry's  Theatre.  The 
danger  of  iron  construction  was  that  it  suddenly 
collapsed  under  fire,  and  even  when  padded  with 
silicate  of  cotton,  as  Professor  Charles  Goodman 
had  shown,  the  coating  fabric  separated  from  the 
iron  directly  it  was  heated.  The  best  material 
for  resisting  both  tire  ami  water  for  a  time  was 
wood. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  in  any  theatre 
facing  the  S:rand  there  was  much  noise  from 
street  traffic  ;  it  was  not  more  apparent  at  Terry's 
than  elsewhere.  Concrete  could  be  so  made  and 
keyed  to  iron  as  not  to  fly  during  a  fire,  and 
theatres  were  not  like  warehouses,  buildings 
containing  much  inflammable  material. 

Mr.  E.  J.  KiBBLEWHiTE  observed  that  iron 
imbedded  in  coke-breeze  or  blast-furnace-slag 
concrete  was  not  a  novel  form  of  construction. 
It  was  largely  used  by  the  late  Matthew  Allen  in 
the  construction  of  staircases  for  the  Waterlow 
artisans'  dwellings,^nd  similar  buildings.  Many 
years  ago  he  witnessed  a  fire  in  Hill- street.  Fins- 
bury,  which  convinced  him  then  of  the  relative 
merits  of  stone  and  concrete  when  exposed  to  fierce 
flames  :  the  concrete  was  uninjured,  but  under  the 
fire  and  hose  the  stone  flew  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Hexky  Loveghove  had  had  much  ex- 
perience of  warehouse  piers,  and  believed  iron 
and  concrete  construction  would  stand  flames  if 
the  metal  were  well  incased  in  the  concrete.  The 
danger  in  theatres,  as  Mr.  Emden  had  said,  was 
was  not  BO  much  from  fire  as  from  panic,  and  the 
new  regulations  of  the  L.C.C.  were  excellent  iq 
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providing  plenty  of  exits.  They  were  now 
enforced  in  places  of  entertainment,  and  should 
also  be  applied  to  churches,  chapels,  and  schools, 
lie  believed  that  the  Cilobe  and  Court  Theatres, 
designed  by  Jlr.  Emden,  were  the  earliest  con- 
structed of  iron  and  concrete,  and  now  the  system 
was  universal. 

Mr.  Ellis  Mahsland  agreed  that  the  aim 
should  be  to  provide  time  to  get  the  audience 
out  of  a  theatre  in  a  case  of  alarm,  and  the  chair- 
man had  devised  an  inexpensive  way  of  making 
such  buildings  fire-resisting.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  coke-breeze  concrete  as  a  fire-resisting 
material.  In  some  artisans'  dwellings  joists  llin. 
by  Sin.  were  provided,  fitted  with  a  fillet  2in  up. 
They  were  filled  in  with  tin.  of  concrete,  which, 
of  course,  projected  lin.  below  the  joist,  and  was 
held  in  position  by  the  fillet.  He  had  a  small 
section  built,  and  tested  it  by  lighting  a  fierce 
fire  below  it  for  two  hours.  The  joists  were 
slightly  charred  ;  but  as  little  air  could  get  near 
it,  the  floor  above  was  intact.  Coke-breeze 
concrete  only  crumbled  at  the  edges  under  long 
exposure  to  a  fire,  and  was  thus  fire-resisting  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fauman  urged  that  the  great  risks 
in  a  theatre  were — first,  that  the  audience  might 
be  seized  with  panic,  and,  next  to  that,  the 
volume  of  smoke  and  fire  resulting  from  the 
burning  of  the  properties.  The  asbestos  curtain 
with  sprinklers  above  was,  therefore,  a  great 
protection. 

The  Chaiuman,  in  summing  up  the  discussion, 
said  it  was  impossible  to  render  a  stage  fireproof  : 
but  they  could  dominate  it  by  sprinklers  actuated 
from  a  single  point.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
g\\e  theatre  audiences  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  escape  should  any  unforeseen  occurrence  arise, 
and  this  was  greatly  increased  by  the  recent 
L.C.C.  regulations. 

TAllYI.VO  local  Ur.Gl  LATIONS  AS  TO   llKAINS,  KTC. 

Mr.  Emdkn  then  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Ellls  Mauslaxd,  who  opened  a  discussion  on 
the  varying  regulations  of  local  authorities,  and 
the  modes  in  which  they  hampered  and  em- 
barrassed architects.  He  said  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  by-laws  of  Metropolitan  authori- 
ties as  to  matters  of  drainage.  The  regulations 
as  to  this  subject  were  left  to  the  local  vestries 
and  district  boards,  of  which  there  were  no  fewer 
than  40  in  the  county  of  London.  Eleven  of  these 
minor  authorities  had  no  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  six  others  made  very  meagre  rules  ;  twenty 
gave  very  full  directions  ;  and  the  remaining 
three  made  most  prolix  and  arbitrary  require- 
ments. Even  as  to  the  amount  of  fall  to  be  given 
to  the  house-drain,  the  twenty  authorities  named 
in  the  third  class  were  not  agreed,  some  demand- 
ing a  fall  of  1  in  30,  another  1  in  40,  yet  another 
1  in  48,  and  a  fourth  one  as  slight  as  1  in  80.  The 
regulations  in  the  west  of  the  Metropolis  were 
better  than  those  in  the  east  and  south-east,  those 
in  Fulham  being  among  the  best.  He  felt  that 
they  would  agree  that  uniformity  was  desirable. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  George 
Haslam,  of  Ilkeston,  H.  Lovegrove,  VVillam 
Cooper,  of  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  H.  G.  Quarter- 
Major  Seymour  Leslie.  G.  A.  T.  Middle- 
ton,  E.  \V.  Coventry  Dick,  and  others  took 
part,  the  provincial  members  urging  that  the 
building  and  drainage  regulations  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  uniform  throughout  Eagleind, 
and  eventually  a  resolution  was  passed,  on  the 
motion  of  Messrs.  Marsl-^nd  and  Leslie,  re- 
ferring the  whole  question  to  the  council  for 
consideration  and  report. 


CITY  OF  COVEXTEY   PUBLIC  BATHS. 

[with  PKOTO-LITHOGHArHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS.] 

WE  give  the  plans  and  view  of  public  baths 
which  have  been  built  by  the  Corporation  of 
Coventry.  It  will"  be  seen  that  all  the  baths 
(both  slipper  and  swimming)  and  the  whole  of 
the  service  laundry  department  are  on  one  level. 
The  simplicity  of  plan  thus  insured,  in  addition 
to  securing  the  utmost  possible  convenience  to  the 
public  making  use  of  the  establishment,  facilitates 
an  economical  system  of  administration  with 
efficiency  of  working,  easy  and  effective  super- 
vision, and  minimum  cost  of  construction.  The 
men's  and  women's  baths  have  separate  entrances  ; 
between  these  is  placed  the  checktaker's  office, 
so  that  one  person  can  take  the  money  from  both 
sexes  and  classes.  The  full  total  of  private  baths 
is— i.e.,  ten  men's  first-class  private  baths,  twenty 
men's  second-class  private  baths,  four  women's 


first-class  private  baths,  and  six  women's  second- 
class  private  baths ;  total  number  of  private 
baths,  forty.  Each  of  these  sets  or  groups  (all 
amply  lighted  and  ventilated)  is  complete  in 
itself,  with  waiting-room,  w.c,  &c.,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  each  attendant  in  charge  of  a 
department  can  easily  supervise  the  adjoining 
one  by  means  of  the  direct  communication  that 
has  been  provided.  The  first-class  swimming- 
bath  for  men  is  conveniently  near  the  men's 
entrance,  with  direct  access  from  it  as  well  as 
from  their  private  baths.  Its  size  is  90  ft.  by 
35ft.  The  men's  second-class  baths  are  also 
conveniently  planned,  and  are  directly  approached 
by  a  corridor  6  ft.  in  width  from  the  men's  separate 
entrance.  .Sixty-two  dressing-boxes  are  provided 
for  the  first-class  swimming-bath,  whilst  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  second-class  swimming- 
bath,  which  is  of  similar  size  to  the  first-class 
bath — viz.,  90ft.  by  3.5ft. — there  are  ■'>'■>  dressing- 
boxes.  In  the  first-class  swimming-bath,  the 
deeper  end  is  placed  on  the  side  furthest  from  the 
entrance,  and  in  both  baths  the  f  uU  depth  of  water — 
viz.,  6ft.  6in. — is  secured  to  a  distance  of  some  I'f  t. 
or  10ft.  from  the  retaining  wall  of  the  deep  end, 
so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  depth  at  the 
point  where  divers  would  enter  the  water.  The 
shallow  end  of  each  bath  is  provided  with  a  cast- 
iron  scum  trough.  Between  the  deep  ends  of  the 
two  swimming-baths  is  placed  an  inspection 
chamber  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  various 
valves  connected  with  the  supply  and  waste  pipes. 
I  n  all  cases  the  requirements  of  public  baths  have 
been  carefully  studied,  whilst  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  in  so  planning  the  buildings  as  to 
insure  thorough  lighting  and  proper  sanitary 
arrangements  and  ventilation  to  all  departmsnts. 
In  view  of  the  utilisation  of  the  first-class  men's 
swimming-bath  as  a  public  hall,  two  doorways  are 
provided  leading  into  the  Oft.  corridor,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  bath  for  exits.  This  corridor  leads 
directly  into  I'riory-street,  and  thus  affords  good 
facilities  for  public  egress.  All  or  any  of  the 
waiting-rooms  adjoining  the  entrances  from 
I'riorj'-street  would  be  available  for  cloak-rooms. 
The  service  laundry  department  has  been  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  site,  from  which  it  is 
directly  accessible.  The  boiler-house,  coal-store, 
&o.,  with  good  external  access  from  the  rear  of 
site,  is  placed  next  to  the  service  laundry,  and  a 
corridor^  leads  to  this  and  the  service  laundry  from 
the  6ft.  corridor.  The  front  of  the  baths  abut- 
ting on  Priory-street  has  been  faced  with  the 
best  local  red  bricks  with  Portland  stone  dress- 
ings. The  entrance  steps  and  all  staircases  are 
of  granolithic  concrete,  and  all  balusters,  &c., 
are  of  iron.  The  internal  walls  throughout  are 
faced  with  selected  facing-bricks,  and  the  inaides 
of  the  swimming-baths  are  lined  with  white 
glazed  bricks.  AH  floors  and  passages  are  of 
fireproof  construction,  and  the  flooring  round  the 
swimming-baths  is  formed  in  g^ranolithic,  and  a 
curbed  and  sunk  channel  is  continued  in  order  to 
prevent  the  surface  water  from  passing  into  the 
baths.  The  first-class  private  baths  are  of 
porcelain,  and  the  second-class  of  enamelled  iron. 
The  front  roofs  are  tiled  with  Broseley  tiles,  and 
the  roofs  of  the  swimming-baths  are  covered 
with  the  best  Bangor  duchess  slates.  These 
baths  have  been  built  by  Mr.  C.  Gray  Hill,  of 
Coventry,  at  a  total  cost  of  £17,965  16s.  lOd. 
!Mr.  Harold  Burgess  and  Messrs.  Spalding  and 
Cross,  FF.E.I.B.A.,  were  joint  architects  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Divies 
acted  as  clerk  of  works. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
AECHITECTS. 

A  X  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
J\.  tects  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  9, 
Conduit-street,  W.,  when  the  medals  and  prizes 
annually  awarded  to  the  successful  students  were 
presented.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  hung 
with  the  premiated  and  other  works,  which  were 
reviewed  in  our  columns  last  week,  p.  83.  Mr. 
Alexander  Graham,  F.S.A.,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  gave  an  address  to  the  students,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that,  looking  round  the 
walls,  it  could  not  be  said  that  inactivity  had  pre- 
vailed in  their  ranks  during  thepist  year,  or  that 
artistic  power  and  manipulative  skill  showed  any 
signs  of  departure  from  the  high  standard  attained 
in  recent  years.  He  ventured  to  think  that  any 
impartial  critic  would  find  in  many  of  theae  works 
in  line  and  colour  far  truer  representations  of  the 
art  of  the  architect  than  in  the  pretty  little 
pictures  that  were  made  for  the  annual  display 
at  Burlington  House.    A  work  of  architectural 


merit  could  only  bo  rightly  judged  by  the  realised 
combination  of  all  its  factors,  and  none  but  a 
skilled  architect  could  form  an  approximate  fore- 
cast of  their  realised  expression,  lie  made  bold 
to  say,  with  all  respect  to  the  august  body  that 
ruled  at  Burlington  House,  that  the  ordering  of 
the  architectural  portion  of  the  exhibition  admitted 
of  much  improvement,  and  that  more  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  architectural  drawings 
that  were  understood  only  by  architects,  and  less 
to  feats  of  pictorial  draughtsmanship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  to  the  gallery.  With  regard  to 
the  designs  submitted  for  the  prizes,  he  observed 
that  simplicity  without  poverty  was  more  apparent 
in  them  than  in  similar  competitions  of  recent 
years.  Short  critical  remarks  on  the  prize  designs, 
written  by  Mr.  William  Young,  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Baggallay,  and  Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite,  were 
afterwards  read,  and  Mr.  Graham  then  distributed 
the  prizes  in  accordance  with  the  list  published 
by  us  last  week,  p.  91. 


SHOEEDITCH   FREE  LIBRAEY  AND 
BATHS  COMPETITKjN. 

THE  Shoreditch  Vestry  at  their  last  meeting 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  10  to  21,  thefoUow- 
ing  amendment,  which  was  thereupon  adopted  as  a 
substantive  motion: — "That  so  much  of  the 
report  as  refers  to  the  library  be  referred  back  to 
the  library  commissioners,  as  the  vestry  have  no 
power  to  enforce  any  instructions  to  them ;  but 
that  so  much  of  the  report  as  refers  to  the  baths 
and  washhouses  be  referred  back  to  the  baths  and 
washhouses  commissioners,  with  instructions  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe  to  submit  a  report 
giving  his  reasons  for  placing  plans  No.  13  first, 
22  second,  and  30  third  ;  also  to  report  as  fully  as 
possible,  in  addition  to  the  priz?  designs,  on  the 
plans  numbered  2,  15,  and  31  ;  and  that  the 
commissioners  be  instructed  to  select  the  plan 
conforming  nearest  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
them." 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution,  the 
following  letter  from  the  professional  assessor 
was  read  :  — 

13,  Fitzroy-square,  London,  W., 

l:rth  January,  1896. 
To  H.  Mansfleld  Robinson,  Esq.,  LL.IJ., 

Deak  Sib,— In  the  J/<jck„'i/  Ex/ims  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  SlJoreditch  Vestry  of  Tuesday  last,  Mr. 
Wakehcg  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  the  information 
given  by  the  assessor  in  malting  his  report  was  of  a  most 
meagre  and  paltry  character.' 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform 
the  vestry  that  I  gave  the  commissioners  moat  ample  and 
detailed  information  on  all  the  six  designs  to  which  he 
refers-viz  ,  13,  22,  30,  2,  15,  31. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  No.  31,  published  as 
being  by  Messrs.  Spalding  and  Cross,  I  pointed  out  that 
as  an  architectural  design  it  was  the  least  satisfactory  of 
the  six,  being  much  broken  up,  and  the  idea  of  a  general 
faride  being  thereby  missed.  Moreover,  the  projection 
of 'the  bath-front  beyond  the  library  was  also  pointed  out 
as  being  most  unsatisfactory.  As  regards  its  planning, 
I  pointed  out  the  awkward  way  in  which  the  main 
library  stairs  protruded  into  the  lending  library,  thereby 
darkening  the  counter.  As  regards  the  baths,  as  used 
for  their  legitimate  and  ordinary  purposes,  I  pointed  out 
tl<at  the  idea  of  a  general  ticket  hall  was  not  followed 
out,  and  that  there  was  only  one  long  corridor  for  both 
first  and  second  class  bathers,  so  that  they  would  get 
mixed  up  in  the  inner  hall,  leading  directly  to  the  flrst- 
class  swimming  and  slipper-baths,  and  I  pointed  out 
the  confusion  this  would  lead  to,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment applied  to  both  sexes.  I  also  pointed  out  the 
excellent  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  building  for 
entertainment  purposes,  and  showed  the  imperfect 
arrangement  of  the  laundry.  Not  having  disqualified 
the  design,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  design  did  not  technically  comply 
with  the  London  County  Council  By-Laws  ;  for  instance, 
the  want  of  external  ventilation  and  areas  to  many  of 
the  w.c.'s,  and  other  matters,  but  I  pointed  out  many 
other  features,  and  gave  similar  detailed  information  on 
the  other  five  designs.  After  doing  this,  I  went  through 
the  drawings  with  the  commissioners,  pointing  out  and 
comparing  the  different  features  of  the  designs. 

This  being  so,  I  beg  to  gtate  that  I  have  abready  given 
the  commissioners  the  information  required,  and  that  my 
duties  as  assessor  were  completed  and  ended  when  an 
architect  to  thee jmmissioners  was  appointed. 

I  trust  this  explanation  will  remind  Mr.  Wakelmg  that 
ample  information  has  already  been  given  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  that  such  information  was  not  of  "a 
meagre  and  paltry  character."— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  faithfully,  Rowland  Plumbe. 

Mr.  Wakeling  said  it  was  a  most  unfair  pro- 
ceeding to  send  this  letter  to  the  vestry.  The 
proper  course  would  have  been  to  send  to  the 
commissioners.  He  challenged  every  remark  in 
the  letter,  and  he  declared  that  he  knew  as  much 
about  the  inside  conveniences  of  a  bath  as  the 
assessor. 

The  vestry  voted  a  cheque  for  £500,  suflicient 
to  pay  the  remaining  expenses  of  tha.competition, 
and  including  the  vestry's  share  of  Mr.  Plumbe's 
fees  of  three  hundred  guineas  as  assessor,  it 
being  stated  on  his  behalf  that  he  was  willing  to 


act  as  consulting  architect  without  further  pay- 
ment. We  hear  that  Mr.  Plumbe  has,  since 
the  meeting,  undertaken  to  meet  the  commis- 
sioners and  give  the  information  asked  for. 
The  premiums  to  the  authors  of  the  first 
three  named  plans  were  also  paid.  We  have 
illustrated  all  three  of  the  premiated  designs,*  as 
well  as  the  fourth  and  sisth.t  The  fitth  in  the 
above  list  of  the  six  chosen  as  the  best  by  Mr. 
Plnmbe  is,  we  understand,  the  work  of  Mr.  E. 
B.  I'Anaon  ;  but  the  drawings  numbered  •'  1.5  " 
were,  if  we  remember  rightly,  withdrawn  from 
the  hall  when  the  plans  were  on  public  exhibition. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BRUCE  addressed  the 
Yorkshire  College  Engineering  Society 
on  this  subject  on  Monday  evening.  Referring 
to  ancient  buildings,  he  said  that  when  large 
buildings  were  erected  in  Britain  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  with  their  wide  and  high  fireplaces, 
the  flues  were  made  of  corresponding  size,  and, 
with  the  open  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  extraction 
of  air  from  thew  interior  would  be  enormous, 
assisted  by  the  fire.  The  construction  of  some 
old  buildings  plainly  indicated  a  careful  study 
of  the  principles  of  heating  and  ventilation. 
The  old  fireplaces  were  built  to  allow  of  the 
largest  possible  direct  radiation  o£  heat,  and, 
owing  to  their  height,  the  temperature  would 
be  more  regular  than  could  now  be  obtained 
with  the  modern  fireplace.  From  a  heating, 
ventilating,  and  health  point  of  view,  the  small 
ornamental  modern  fireplace  was  no  improvement 
on  the  old.  Iteference  having  been  made  to  the 
irregularity  of  temperature  in  modern  rooms, 
where  no  special  ventilation  was  provided,  ilr. 
J5ruce  stated  that  there  often  exists  between 
the  floor  and  the  breathing  level  of  a  man  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  a  room,  and  of  4 '  when  sitting 
on  a  chair.  After  two  gas-burners  have  been  in 
use,  a  difference  of  6''  is  often  found  between  the 
air  at  the  floor  level  and  5ft.  (iin.  above,  and  at 
the  height  of  10ft.  the  atmosphere  has  been  found 
10  ' higher  than  at  the  floor  level.  Special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  every  room  for  the 
extraction  of  air  above  breathing  level,  and  for 
that  purpose  large  back-flap  ventilators,  with 
sliding  front*,  are  perhaps  the  best  and  cheapest 
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that  can  be  applied.  A  coal  fire,  or  an  open  gas 
fire  with  a  Bunsen  burner  and  asbestos  balls, 
placed  in  a  fireplace  connected  with  the  ordinary 
smoke-flue  are,  he  said,  similar  in  efiiciency, 
radiating  about  25  per  cent,  of  heat,  the  rest 
escaping  up  the  flue.  Gas,  when  used  in  this 
way,  wae  about  double  the  price  of  coal.  The  too 
common  practice  of  stopping  up  the  flue  and 
fixing  the  gas  fire  in  the  hearth  near  the  fender, 
or  in  front  of  the  fender,  he  strongly  con- 
demned. Although  the  efficiency  of  heat  was  in- 
creased, the  ventilation  of  the  room  was  seriously 
injured,  as  the  atmosphere  circulating  round  the 
gas  fire  became  dried  and  burnt,  very  oppressive, 
and  dangerous  to  health.  Mr.  Bruce  spoke 
highly  of  the  Roman  system  of  warming  by  hot 
air  with  a  good  apparatus  and  properly  constructed 
flues.  If  buildings  were  constructed  for  a  warm- 
air  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  the  tem- 
perature in  the  rooms  would  be  more  regular  and 
the  ventilation  much  improved.  A  cheaper  system 
of  heating,  requiring  practically  no  attendance, 
was  the  use  of  oil  or  gas  in  a  heating  apparatus, 
which  cut  off  the  products  of  combustion  com- 
pletely from  the  air  supply.  With  a  hot-air 
supply  for  business  premises,  on  a  given  area,  not 
only  would  the  first  cost  be  less,  but  the  saving  in 
floor  and  cubic  space  would  amount  to  £60  of 
additional  rental  per  annum  in  a  building  contain- 
ing 100  rooms,  because  an  average  of  Tsq.ft.  of 
floor  space  was  gained  in  every  room,  after  pro- 
viding ample  space  for  ventilation  flues.  The  total 
gain  thus  amounted  to  700ft.  of  floor-space,  being 
equal  to  four  ordinary  rooms  at  £15  each. 


BISCUIT  FACTORY,  HAYLK. 

THIS  commercial  building  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Ilayle,  in  Cornwall,  from  the 
design  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hicks,  of  Redruth. 
Local  stone  and  bricks  are  used  for  the  walling, 
and  slates  for  the  roofs.  Owing  to  the  death  of 
the  architect,  no  further  particulars  have  come  to 
hand. 


A  new  girls'  school  and  addition  to  the  infants' 
school  connected  with  the  Wednesbury  Parish 
Church  were  dedicated  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  Accommodation  for  about  300  additional 
children  is  provided — viz.,  '200  by  the  girls'  school 
and  the  remainder  by  new  classrooms  and  additions 
to  the  older  buildings.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
Cl,500. 


ABOHITEOTXTBAIi  &  ABOH JBOLOO-IOAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Edixbi'hgh  Architectukal  Association'. — A 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
night  in  last  week,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  David  MacGibbon, 
F.S.A.  (Scot.),  read  a  paper  entitled  "Notes  of 
Architecture  in  Lower  Normandy."  He  began 
by  giving  a  short  account  of  the  early  architecture 
of  Normandy,  pointing  out  its  leading  pecu- 
liarities, which  consisted  of  (1)  wooden  roofs ; 
(2)  western  towers,  with  walls  brought  up  solid 
from  the  foundations  ;  (3)  central  lantern  towers; 
(4)  other  special  towers  and  details ;  and  (5)  the 
development  of  spires.  Influences  which  pro- 
duced the  change  of  style  in  the  royal  domain 
were  then  referred  to,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Pointed  style  into  Normandy  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  styles  were  afterwards  traced. 
A  description  of  a  tour  through  Lower  Normandy, 
with  illustrations  of  the  various  places  visited, 
was  also  given. 

Glasgow  Akchitecti-ral  Associatiox. — A 
lecture  was  delivered  in  the  rooms,  on  Tuesday, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bonner,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Edin- 
burgh, on  "Ancient  Mural  Decorative  Art  in 
Scotland,"  Mr.  Wm.  Tait  Cjnner,  A.R.I.B.A., 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Treating  his  sub- 
ject under  two  heads — "Ecclesiastical"  and 
"  Secular  " — he  said  there  were  two  examples  of 
the  former  in  Scotland — the  most  important  being 
(Jlasgow  Cathedral,  the  other  example  being  in 
Dry  burgh  Abbey.  What  remains  of  the  art  in 
(  ilasgow  Cathedral  is  now,  unhappily,  so  decayed 
as  to  be  almost  invisible.  The  lecturer  computed 
that  the  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  of  the 
city  in  the  last  50  years  was  more  destructive  in 
obliteration  than  those  of  the  preceding  500 
years.  Dryburgh  Abbey  might  be  considered 
a  humble  example  compared  with  Glasgow  decora- 
tion, still  it  serves  to  show  that  such  treatment 
of  the  stonework  with  colour  was  consiuered 
requisite  for  the  full  effect  of  the  Church  ritual. 
By  way  of  comparison,  England  might  be  looked 
at,  where  circumstances  were  much  more  favour- 
able. A  typical  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
arches  of  the  famous  Galilee  gallery  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  In  this  outstanding  piece  of  English 
decoration  we  recognise  a  marked  resemblance  to , 
similar  work  in  Germany  and  France,  and  also  in 
the  (iothic  church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi  in 
Italy.    It  is  also  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner 
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in  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  also  in  the  venerable 
church  of  St.  Alban's,  which  is  a  complete  museum 
illustrating  every  phase  of  colour  decoration.  In 
regard  to  the  secular  part  of  the  subject,  he 
said,  Borthwick  Castle,  date  1430,  shows  traces  of 
both  design  and  colour  having  been  carried  out 
on  a  most  elaborate  scale.  Regarding  the 
nationality  of  the  artists  who  had  produced  these 
works,  the  lecturer  believed  they  were  the  work- 
manship of  his  own  countrymen.  The  lecturer 
sought,  in  concluding,  to  appeal  to  the  Associa- 
tion to  consider  whether  they  should  take  anj' 
action  that  would  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  decorated  roofs  that  are  still  left  to  us. 
A  large  number  of  coloured  sketches  and  lantern 
slides  were  shown,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Campbell  Douglas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mc(  ribbon, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  from  a  crowded 
audience. 


The  Municipal,  Free  Library,  and  Science  and 
Art  School  buildings  at  Falmouth  are  now  com- 
plete, and  will  be  handed  over  in  a  few  days  to  the 
authorities.  A  very  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent 
on  Monday  week  in  the  town-hall,  when  Mr.  Car- 
keek,  the  contractor,  gathered  together  all  his 
workmen  to  partake  of  a  dinner  provided  by  the 
authority.  Mutual  congratulation  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
plans  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tressider,  borough  surveyor, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr  F.  J.  Bellamy,  and  were 
illustrated  in  our  issue  of  April  13,  1894. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Sheemens  are  on 
thorns  respecting  the  anticipated  expense  being 
incurred  by  an  arbitration  case  now  proceeding 
between  themselves  and  a  Mr  K'llpitrick.  Mr. 
Killpatrick  originally  claimed  £75  for  damages  to 
his  house,  caused  by  the  couacil's  workmen  putting 
down  a  sewer.  The  council  offered  €50  ;  but  this 
was  refused,  and  an  arbitrator  was  ca,Ued  in.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  dispute  will  cost  nearly  £1,000, 
whereas  the  house  when  new  was  only  worth  £280, 
including  the  land. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoylake  and  West  Kiiby 
Urban  District  Couacil,  held  on  Monday  last,  it  was 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  the  couacil 
offices  and  town-hall,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Cubbon,  architect,  of  Birkenbead.  The  total 
cost  of  the  completed  scheme,  exclusive  of  land, 
will  be  about  £3,500,  and  includes  large  assembly- 
hall,  couDcil-chamber,  depirtments  for  town-clerk, 
surveyor,  rate  collector,  medicil  ottiosr,  fice-station, 
technical  class-rooms,  caretaker's  residence,  lava- 
tories, 

A  storm  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  Carlisle 
Cathedral  on  Wednesday  week.  The  gable  of  the  ( 
north  transept  of  the  cathedral  suffered.  The  apex, 
with  its  carved  ornamental  stone  cross,  similar  to 
that  on  the  east  end  of  the  cathedra),  and  a  portion 
of  the  north  coping  of  the  gable  were  blown  down, 
and  were  smashed  to  pieces.  The  triforium  window, 
composed  of  clear  glass,  in  the  south  transept,  was 
blown  in,  and  a  finial  was  carried  away  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  south-east  pinnacles. 

The  half-yearly  report  of  the  City  and  South 
London  Bailway  Company  states  that  most  satis- 
factory arrangements  have  now  been  entered  into 
in  respect  to  the  more  important  properties  re- 
quired for  the  extension  to  Finsbury -pavement, 
and  j ustify  the  beUef  that  the  proposed  extension 
can  be  carried  out  within  the  estimate  named  on 
Jan.  22,  1895.  Preparations  are  therefore  being  made 
for  carrying  out  the  extension  without  delay,  and 
the  proprietors  will  be  asked  to  sanction  the  issue  of 
20,000  5  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  £10  each, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  suffiiient  to  provide 
the  amount  required.  The  alterations  at  King 
William -street  Station  are  completed,  and  will  be 
bronght  into  use  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
additional  sidings  at  Stockwell  are  also  finished. 

The  Government  have  informed  the  authorities  at 
Portland  that  they  intend  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  new  breakwater,  the  preliminary  works  of  which 
are  completed.  The  breakwater  will  be  constructed 
by  Departmental  labour,  and  the  following  have 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the  works  :  — Mr. 
Macfarlane,  superintending  civil  engineer,  and 
Messrt.  Taylor  and  Colson,  assistant  civil  engineers. 

Biddulph  Grange,  Stoke-on-Trent,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Eobert  Heath,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Thursday  in  last  week.  Very  extensive  altera- 
tions, involving  an  expense  of  £20,000,  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  wing  which  was  being  added  is  now 
in  ruins.  Nothing  but  the  east  and  west  wings 
remain  ;  but  the  valuable  pictures  and  statuary, 
however,  were  saved.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  £30,000. 

New  lecture-hall  and  class-rooms  for  girls,  boys, 
and  infants,  also  church  parlour,  have  just  been 
completed  in  connection  with  the  New  Ferry 
Weslejan  church,  Cheshire,  by  Messrs.  McLichan 
and  Biitkin,  from  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Cubbon,  architect,  of 
Birkenhead. 


OOmPETITIONS. 

S.voDLANi)  Bkidgi:. — Thcproject  for  construct- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Med  way  at  Snodland  has 
just  been  advanced  a  stage  by  means  of  a  com- 
petition for  a  premium  of  £50,  offered  by  the 
combined  parish  councils  of  Snodland,  Burham, 
and  Birling  for  the  "  most  economical  and  suit- 
able design  and  estimate."  The  proposal  is  to 
construct  a  high-level  vehicular  bridge,  reached 
on  either  side  by  a  viaduct.  The  length  of  the 
Snodland  approach  would  be  about  1,200ft.,  and 
of  the  Barham  approach  about  1,420ft.,  the 
actual  width  of  the  river  to  be  crossed  being 
240ft.  In  the  conditions  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  bridge  must  carry  a  roadway  18ft.  wide, 
with  two  footpaths  each  Gft.  wide,  making  the 
total  width  of  the  structure  30ft. ;  that  the  bridge 
over  the  river  should  be  in  one  span,  giving  a 
clear  headway  of  75ft.  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark  ;  and  that  the  gradient  of  the  approaches 
should  not  be  steeper  than  1  in  20.  It  was 
further  stipulated  that  the  structure  should  be 
designed  to  carry  traction-engine  trafiSc,  the 
maximum  load  to  nass  over  the  bridge  being  15 
tons.  The  number  of  designs  sent  in  for  the 
premium  offered  was  thirteen.  Mr.  Da  Michele,  of 
Iligham,  who  acted  as  assessor,  has  awarded  the 
premium  to  Mr.  Henry  Woodhouse,  of  Liverpool, 
submitted  under  the  motto  "  Sparo  Meliora." 
The  selected  design  shows  a  bridge  the  feature  of 
originality  in  which  is  the  use  of  arched  steel 
tubes.  The  central  span  is  supported  by  four 
steel  tubes  Gft.  Gin.  in  diameter,  while  the  side 
spans,  each  120  ft.  wide,  are  carried  by  similar 
tubes  3ft.  Gin.  in  diameter.  The  tubes,  when 
placed  in  position,  would  be  filled  with  concrete 
to  the  necessiry  height  t)  afford  a  foundation. 
The  side  walls  are  to  be  of  timber,  carried  by  steel 
lattice- work,  while  the  roadway  is  of  cement  con- 
crete, with  an  asphalte  covering.  An  alternative 
design  for  the  central  span  shows  a  bo  tr- siring 
girder  in  the  place  of  the  arched  tube.  Sir. 
Woodhouse's  estimate  of  the  cost  amounts  to 
£33,000.  Tenders  have  been  received  for  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  designed  by  Mr.  Wood- 
house.  The  offers  received  in  reply  showed  a  wide 
difference,  but  in  some  cases  are  below  the  estimate. 
Other  designs  sent  in  were  by  Messrs.  H.  Kigby 
and  G.  E.  Montagon,  Napier-yard,  Millwall, 
estimated  cost  £38,138;  Mr.  J.  K.  liobson,  3, 
Victoria-street,  London,  and  Gravesend,  £31,463  ; 
Itlr.  T.  W.  Barber,  1G5,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
London,  (two  designs),  £48,000  and  £14,000; 
Mr.  H.  N.  Maynard,  13,  Victoria-street,  London, 
£34,805;  Mr.  J.  J.  Webster,  39,  Victoria-street, 
Lindon,  £32,023;  and  Messrs.  T.  1!  .  Bennett  and 
W.  W.  Preece,  of  the  Engineers'  Department, 
Great  Northern  lliilway,  £G7,787.  In  the  follow- 
ing cases  the  assumed  names  or  mottoes  of  the 
competitors  only  have  transpired: — "Alpha," 
£30  523;  "Nodlands,"  £93,717;  "Jessamine" 
(two  designs),  £109.898  and  £75,016:  "Canti- 
lever," £23,690;  "Experience,"  £50,140;  and 
"  Strength  and  Economy,"  £36,953.  In  many 
cases  the  principle  of  the  specimen  design  prepared 
by  Mr.  Limbert,  engineer  to  Mr.  H.  Peters,  of  the 
Cement  Works,  Wouldham,  hasbeenfollowed.  The 
exceptions  include  Messrs.  Rigby  and  Montagon, 
whose  design  shows  a  bridge  of  the  suspension 
type,  supported  by  lattice  or  Double -Warren  type 
girders.  The  design  placed  second  in  the  com- 
petition was  that  sent  under  the  motto  "Experi- 
ence," by  Mr.  J.  R.  Robson.  It  is  of  brickwork, 
with  a  central  span  of  steel. 

Stock  Puize. — Tne  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  are  prepared  to  offer,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Stock  Trust,  a  Gold  Medal,  or  a  prize  of  £20,  for 
competition  amongst  the  students  of  the  schools 
of  art  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  annual 
competition  to  be  held  in  1897.  The  prize  is 
offered  for  the  best  original  designs  for  an  archi- 
tectural decoration,  to  be  carried  out  in  painting, 
stucco,  carving,  mosaic,  or  any  other  process. 
This  architectural  decoration  is  to  be  either  for 
the  side  of  a  room,  or  a  hall,  a  ceiling,  or  the 
apse  or  side  of  the  chancel  of  a  church,  or  any 
suitable  part  of  the  interior  of  a  buUding.  The 
designs  must  be  on  imperial  sheets.  Eich  set 
must  consist  at  least  of  a  coloured  drawing  to 
scale  of  the  whole  design  of  decoration,  and  two 
coloured  drawings  of  details  on  separate  imperial 
sheets.  Mere  patterns  or  sketches  of  details, 
without  the  mouldings  or  borders  necessary  to 
make  up  a  complete  decorative  scheme,  will  not 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  designs  must 
have  been  made  during  the  previous  school  year. 
The  recipient  of  a  prize  awarded  under  this  trust 
in  1893  cannot  compete  again.  The  designs  are 
to  be  submitted,  with  other  school  work,  in  the 


usual  manner,  to  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  in  April,  1897.  Each  of  the  imperial  sheets, 
forming  a  set  of  competing  designs,  must  be 
marked,  "  In  Competition  for  the  Stock  Prize," 
in  addition  to  being  labelled  or  staged  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art. 


CHIPS. 

New  stores  for  the  Cornwall  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  are  to  be  erected  at  Bodmin,  from  plans 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  1'.  Jenkins. 

The  ruins  of  Abbey  Cwmhir  have  recently  been 
explored  ;  but  no  vestige  of  the  tomb  of  Prince 
Llewelyn  has  been  found.  The  present  level  of  the 
earth  is  considerably  lower  than  the  former  floor 
level  of  the  interior  of  the  abbey  church.  It  was 
excavated  in  1836  or  1837,  and  no  trace  of  a  tomb 
was  perceptible. 

The  large  offices  erected  at  Darby  for  the  Darby- 
shire  County  CcuQcil  have  been  used  for  the  first 
time  by  the  members  of  that  body.  In  addition 
to  a  council  chamber,  the  building  contains  rooms 
in  which  the  various  departments  are  consolidated. 
The  presidential  chair  has  been  specially  made,  and 
ornamented  from  designs  by  D.^  J.  Charles  Coz, 
F.S.A. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  on  Fridajr,  Dr.  Henry  Hicks, 
F.R  S.,  was  nominated  as  president  in  saccession  to 
Dr.  Woodward,  who  retires  next  month.  The 
medals  to  be  given  at  the  anniversary  meeting  were 
awarded — the  Woolaston  to  Professor  E.  Suess,  of 
the  University  of  Vienna  ;  the  Murchison  to  Mr.  T. 
Mellard  Reade,  C.£  ,  of  Liverpool:  and  the  Lyell 
to  Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Prof.  Flinders  Patrie  commenced  hi«  season's 
excavations  at  Thet>es  in  the  middle  of  Dacember, 
and  has  already  discovered  a  temple  of  Ttiothmes 
the  IV.  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Rimasseum. 

The  £)sex  County  Asylum  at  Brentwood  is  to  be 
further  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  £13,000  for  bailding 
and  £1,450  for  furniture.  There  are  now  1,635 
patients. 

A  public  and  assembly  hall  is  being  added  to  the 
Boyal  Oak  Hotel  at  Ladbury.  The  hall  is  80ft.  long 
by  30ft.  wide,  and  is  fitted  with  a  stage,  soenOTV 
and  dressing  rooms.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  H. 
Godsell,  of  Hereford,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Geo.  Hill,  of  Ladbury. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  has  baen  held  in  the 
Library,  Boyal  Dublin  Society's  House,  Kildare- 
street,  Dublin.  It  was  reported  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1895  the  total  number  of  names  upon  the 
roll  was  1,325 — viz.,  200  fellows  and  1,125  members 
— being  60  mora  names  than  at  the  close  of  1894. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Holt  has  presented  to  University 
College,  Liverpool,  a  bronze  replica  of  the  marble 
bust  of  the  late  Earl  of  Darby,  past  president  of  the 
college,  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  B.A.  It 
is  to  ba  placed  in  the  entrance  hall  of  Victoria- 
buildings.  Dr.  Bicketts,  of  Birkenhead,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  college  his  valuable  collection  of 
mineral  and  geological  specimens. 

The  sewage  schema  of  the  Salford  Corporation 
came  before  His  Honour,  Judge  Parry,  recently 
at  the  Manchester  Count7  Court,  on  an  application 
of  the  Salford  Corporation  for  a  time  extension  of 
three  months  in  which  to  obtain  official  sanction  to 
the  scheme.  His  Honour  described  the  scheme  as 
thoroughly  business-like  and  granted  the  extension. 

The  South  Wales  Biilway  Bill  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  the  Barry 
Bailway  directors,  having  made  satisfactory  terms 
with  the  Great  Western  Bailway  Company, 

At  Broadclyst  Church,  Davon,  a  pulpit,  octagonal 
on  plan,  has  been  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  50th 
year  of  the  ministry  of  the  Eev.  Sub-Dean  Acland 
as  vicar  of  the  parish.  Mr.  E.  H.  Hirbottle,  of 
Exeter,  was  the  architect :  the  contract  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Dart  and  Son,  Crediton  ; 
and  Messrs.  Eiston  and  Son,  Exeter,  supplied  the 
granite. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lyons,  Norton,  Milton,  is  the  suc- 
cessful contractor  for  all  the  work  in  connection 
with  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to  Bivens- 
wyke  H»ll,  Kirbymoorside,  Torks,  for  Mr.  Harrison 
Holt,  J.P.  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  46,  Well-walk, 
Hampstead,  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Cartwright,  of  Sheffield,  supplied  the  quantities. 

The  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  into  an 
application  of  the  city  council  of  Exeter  for  power 
to  borrow  £11,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  under- 
taking of  the  Exeter  Electric  Light  Company, 
Limited,  and  for  the  construction  of  works  of  electric 
lighting,  was  held  on  Thursday  and  8  itnrday  in  last 
week  before  Colonel  J.  O.  H*8ted.  B  E  ,  (th« 
inspector).  The  city  surveyor  (Mr.  D,  Cameron) 
and  others  gave  evidence. 


Jan.  24,  1896. 
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HAYLE. 


COLOGSE  CATHEDRAL  :   DETAIL  OF  SOUTH-WEST 
TKAXSBPT. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
■awarded  their  medal  to  Herr  Anselm  Schmitz, 
of  Cologne,  for  his  photographs  of  this  splendid 
cathedral,  and  the  detail  print  accompanying 
these  notes  forms  one  of  the  prize  series  of 
pictures  referred  to.  A  general  view  of  the  build- 
ing was  given,  with  some  descriptive  notes,  in  the 
BtiLDixf;  Xews  for  .Nov.  29,  1889,  and  at  the 
aame  time  the  crowning  stage  of  one  of  the 
western  spires  was  represented.  A  further  detail 
■of  the  open-traceried  work  of  these  highly  ornate 
and  elaborated  examples  of  modern  Gothic  stone- 
work was  published  by  us  on  (Jctober  3l8t,  1890. 
-Our  present  plate  illustrates  the  great  portals  to 
the  south  transept  replete  with  their  figure 
statuary,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  the  design  of  this  great  national  work. 

STEPHENSOX    LIliaARY,  NEWCASTLE-ON'-TYXE. 

This  building,  which  was  recently  opened  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  W. 
Eidley,  Bart.,  is  a  gift  to  the  city  by  the  ex -mayor. 
Alderman  W.  H.  Stephenson,  during  his  third 
mayoralty.  It  stands  on  one  comer  of  the  Els  wici 
Park,  and  comprises  refreshment,  reading, 
smoking,  ladies',  and  committee  rooms,  and  on 
the  upper  floor,  the  large  hall,  70ft.  by  36ft.,  to 
serve  as  the  library  and  for  meetings.  The  walls 
axe  faced  with  red  Leicestershire  brick,  with 
dressings  of  stone  and  pink  terracotta,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  red  Ruabon  tiles.  The 
internal  wood  is  of  stained  canary  wood,  except 
the  roof  of  the  large  hall,  which  is  of  hammer- 
beam  construction  in  pitch-pine.  The  windows 
throughout  have  lead  glazing  in  clear  glass, 
except  the  staircase,  which  has  a  fine  stained - 
glass  window.  The  carving  on  the  principal 
front  is  the  arms  and  crest  of  donor  and  the 
city  arms.  A  special  system  of  ventilation  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  architect's  arrangements, 
the  vitiated  air  being  carried  off  in  flues  all  over 
the  building  and  diacharged  through  a  turret  at 
the  south-west  angle.  The  heating  is  by  radiators 
on  a  low-pressure  steam  system,  and  electric 
light  is  installed  throughout.  The  general  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  the  roof  tiling  was 
by  Messrs.  Beck  and  Sons,  the  plumbing  by  Messrs. 
Bland  Bros.,  the  painting  and  staining  by  Mr. 
John  (Jibson,  the  heating  by  Messrs.  Kmley  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  the  iron  casements  by  Messrs.  Ashwell 
and  Xesbit,  thelead  glazing  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Biguley, 


the  door  and  other  fittings  by  Mr.  X.  F.  Ramsey, 
the  carving  by  Sir.  Howson,  and  the  electric 
lighting  by  Jlessrs.  R.  J.  Charleton  and  Co. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of,  Mr.  John  W.  Dyson,  M.S. A.,  architect,  of 
Newcastls-on-Tyne. 

THE  "BUKT"  HALL,  NEWCASTLE-OX-TYXE. 

This  building  is  the  headquarters  of  the  North- 
umberland Miners'  Association,  and  has  been 
named  the  '"Burt"  Hall,  in  recognition  of 
valuable  services  rendered  by  Thomas  Burt,  M.P., 
as  their  general  secretary  for  27  years,  and  to 
commemorate  his  appointment  to  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1892.  It  comprises 
offices,  hall  for  the  meeting  of  delegates,  com- 
mittee-room, library,  residences  for  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  &c.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
red  Lsicestershire  bricks,  stone  and  terracotta 
dressings.  The  principal  staircase  is  of  oak, 
and  there  is  an  oak  screen  across  the  staircase 
hall.  The  meeting-hall  on  the  upper  floor, 
48ft.  by  26ft.  and  18ft.  high,  has  an  oak  dado 
round,  and  above  the  walls  are  finished  in  plaster, 
with  pilasters,  rich  cornice,  &c.,  and  the  ceiling, 
which  is  coved,  of  ^Minnesota  yellow  pine.  The 
seating  in  the  hall,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  fixed,  and  entirely  of  oak, 
the  seats  and  backs  covered  with  green  morocco. 
There  is  a  raised  dais  at  one  end  for  the  president 
and  officials.  The  glazing  to  the  oriel  window  is 
leaded  glass,  and  six  panels  have  medallions  with 
symbolic  designs.  The  general  heating  is  by 
low-pressure  steam,  but  in  addition  there  are 
fireplaces  in  all  rooms  except  the  hall.  The 
mantels  are  of  Doulton  faience  and  tile-work. 
Electric  light  is  installed  throughout.  The  gable 
on  the  principal  front  is  surmounted  by  a  miner 
in  stone,  taken  from  Rilph  Hedley's  "Going 
Home."  The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  S.  B. 
Burton,  the  plumbing  was  by  Mr.  Stephen  Percy, 
the  slating  (Westmoreland)  by  ]Mr.  J.  Hewitson, 
the  plastering  throughout  is  adamant,  the  window 
casements  and  heating  by  Messrs.  Ashwell  and 
Xesbit,  the  painting  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  the 
terracotta,  faience,  and  sanitary  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Co.,  the  electric  lighting  by  Messrs. 
R.  J.  Charleton  and  Co.,  the  figure  carving  by 
Mr.  R.  BeaU,  the  furnishings  and  seating  by 
Messrs.  Robson  and  Sons,  and  the  door  and  other 
fittings  by  Mr.  X.  F.  Ramsey.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  erected  from  the  designs,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  John  W. 
Dyson,  M.S. A.,  architect,  of  Xnwcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  Councillor  W.  Flynn,  of  Gateshead,  acted  as 
clerk  of  works. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  GOLD  MEDAL  COMPETITIOX  :  DESIGX 
FOR  A  ]1IG  TOWX  CHURCH. 

We  published  the  interior  perspective  view  of 
this  design  in  the  Buildixg  Xews  for  Jan.  3rd 
last,  and  to-day  we  give  the  plan  and  west  front. 
The  problem  placed  before  the  competitors  pro- 
vided that  the  plan  should  take  the  form  of  a 
Greek  Cross,  each  arm  of  the  cross  to  be  about 
60ft.  between  the  walls,  and  the  centre  of  the 
crossing  to  be  covered  by  a  dome  or  vault.  In 
this  plan,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Geoffrey  Lucas,  the 
requirements  of  a  church  are  not  overlooked  nor 
ignored,  provision  being  made  for  a  morning 
chapel  as  well  as  a  guild  chapel,  besides  which 
there  is  a  mortuary  chapel  near  the  west  door,  the 
baptistery  chapel  being  located  on  the  other  side 
of  the  nave  in  a  corresponding  position.  The 
planning  of  the  sanctuary  is  well  worked  out,  and 
the  choir  is  brought  forward  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  presbytery  is  placed  behind  the 
high  altar.  We  shall  give  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  building  shortly. 

THE  HALES  TOMli,   CAXTERliCRY  CATHKDRAL. 

This  monument  was  built  into  the  wall  of  a  chapel 
adjoining  the  south  transept,  from  which  it  has 
lately  been  removed  to  the  nave.  The  kneeling 
figure  of  a  lady  in  the  centre  of  the  composition 
represents  a  member  of  the  Hales  family,  whose 
son,  having  died  at  sea,  is  being  lowered  from  the 
ship's  side,  in  his  armour,  by  the  sailors.  Behind 
this  figure  is  painted  a  landscape  with  a  river  and 
castle,  and  several  small  figures  representing  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  the  youth  kneeling  below, 
who  was  the  lady's  grandson.  The  monument  is 
of  alabaster,  painted  and  gilt,  and  dates  from 
about  1594  A  D.  The  drawing  is  by  Mr.  .T.  .1. 
.Joass,  then  the  holder  of  the  Pugin  I  ravelling 
Studentship,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  series  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  prize.  His  sketches 
made  during  his  studentship  are  now  on  view  at 
the  R.I.B.A.  in  Conduit- street,  W. 


CITY  or  COVEXTKY  PUBLIC  HATHS. 

(Sbe  description  cn  page  12C.) 

CLIFF  PROTECTIOX,  SHl;P.IXGHAM. 

The  cliff  steps  were  erected  in  1803,  Messrs. 
Xorthand  Son,  of  Norwich,  being  the  contractors. 
The  timber  groyne  was  built  in  1894-5  without  a 
contractor.  The  sea-wall  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction is  composed  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
and  the  adjoining  cliff  is  formed  to  an  easier  slope 
and  flagged.  These  works  have  been  carried  out 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Sheringham 
Building  Estate  —  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Upcher,  J. P.,  who  is  lord  ot  the  manor,  and 
principal  landowner — the  work  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Xorth  and  Son,  of  Xorwich,  from 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Grey,  of  the  same  city. 

ST.  Philip's  schools,  southport. 

This  building  is  erected  in  Hampton-road,  and 
comprises  in  the  front  portion  of  the  building  a 
central  hall  61ft.  GLa.  by  24ft.  Oin.,  with  class- 
rooms on  either  side.  On  the  gpround  floor  at  the 
back  portion  of  the  building,  cut  off  from  the 
central  hall  by  store-rooms  and  a  passage,  is  the 
infants'  room,  31ft.  by  16ft.  by  13ft.  high.  The 
remainder  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  two  cloak- 
rooms and  lavatories,  one  for  girls  and  infants  and 
one  for  boys.  The  basement  is  used  for  stores 
and  chamber  for  heating  apparatus,  coal,  &c. 
The  first  floor  contains  committee- room  and  lava- 
tory and  caretaker's  house,  which  consists  of 
kitchen  and  scullery,  and  in  the  attic  are  two 
bedrooms.  The  elevations  are  built  in  parpoints 
with  Longridge  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Vellenhelli  slates  24in.  by  12in.,  and 
the  turrets  with  Edwards's  red  tUes.  The  total 
accommodation  for  children  is  316.  The  cost  of 
the  entire  building  was  £3,500.  Mr.  Goodwin 
S.  Packer,  Shaftesbury  Buildings,  Southport,  was 
the  architect. 


CHIPS. 

The  eleventh  anniversary  dinner  ot  the  Institu- 
tion of  Junior  Engineers  takes  place  to-morrow 
(Siturday),  the  president  (Mr.  Arcnibald  Denny)  in 
the  chair. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  John  the  Biptist  at 
Cirencester  was  on  Sunday  provided  with  a  necv 
organ,  built  at  a  cost  of  £1,615.  The  organ  has 
been  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  iu  the 
north-west  angle  of  St.  John's  Ctiapel,  instead  of 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  as  with  the  old 
instrument,  and  the  choir  has  been  removed  inside 
instead  of  outside  the  chancel  screen.  The  organ 
is  a  three-manual  one. 

Major-General  H.  Dirley  Crozier,  B.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  inspector,  held  an  mquiry  at  the 
district  council  offices,  Ridcliife,  Lines,  on  the  16th 
inst.,  into  the  application  of  the  district  council  to 
borrow  £6,800  lor  the  carrying  out  of  works  of 
sewerage,  and  £1,200  for  tha  erection  of  stables,  a 
mortuary,  an  ambulance-house,  and  storerooms. 
The  surveyer,  Mr.  W.  L.  Rothwell,  explained  the 
plans. 

Mr.  Edw.  W.  Waite,  C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the 
Birry  Urban  District  CoducU,  has  lodged  his  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  of  the  additional  waterworks 
proposed  to  b 3  constructed  under  the  powers  con- 
tained in  their  deposited  Bill  will  be  £6,230,  including 
the  purchase  of  tne  necessary  lands. 

The  Duke  of  Cmnaught  will  opsn  the  new  wing 
of  S;.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  Feb.  11. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Light,  the  senior  pirtaer  La  a  firm  of 
builders  and  coutractors  at  Portsmouth,  died  sud- 
denly on  Siturday  morning.  Hi  was  one  ot  the 
migistrates  of  the  borough,  a  mtmber  of  some  of 
the  local  boards,  and  a  deacon  at  the  largest  Biptist 
church  in  the  town. 

The  sixth  annual  social  gathering  and  exhibition 
of  the  Xortheru  Architectural  Association  Stadeats' 
Sbetchiug  Club  was  held  at  the  Gi-and  Assembly 
Rjoms,  Birras  Bridge,  Newcastle,  ou  Fiiday.  Mr. 
Jos.  Oswald,  F.B.I.B  A  ,  presided,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  architects  and  students.  Many 
sketches,  the  work  of  members  of  the  club,  were 
exhibited  ou  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  music  was 
provided  by  members  and  Iriends. 

At  the  Kingston-on-Thames  Birough  Banch  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Henry  Clifford  Hjlden,  44,  a  buUder, 
was  charged  on  a  warrant  with  beiug  concerned, 
with  the  two  men  Field  and  Clirke,  noir  in  custody, 
iu  obtaining  by  falsa  pretences  from  George  Willson 
£5  5s.,  with  intent  to  defraud.  The  prisoner  was 
alleged  to  have  introduced  Mr.  WiUson  to  the 
prisoners,  who  were  prepared  to  ad  ranee  £3,500  on 
a  steamship.  When  arrested  at  Hampstead,  prisoner 
Slid  he  hid  never  heard  of  the  man  VVUlson. 
Prisoner  was  remanded  iu  custody. 
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Camiihidoe. — The  new  theatre,  which  has  been 
<;on8tructed  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  opened 
•on  Monday  night.  There  are  nine  exits,  and 
there  is  seating  capacity  for  1,400  persons  in 
orchestra  and  other  stalls,  pit,  grand  circle, 
gallery,  and  amphitheatre  There  is  considerable 
-standing  room  in  addition,  without  blocking  the 
gangways.  The  proscenium  opening  is  2'lt.  Gin. 
wide,  and  26ft.  Oin.  in  height,  and  the  full  width 
of  the  stage  is  56ft.,  and  the  depth  36ft.  The 
height  of  the  grid  is  54ft.  3in.  Ample  space  is, 
therefore,  given  for  the  manipulation  of  heavy 
sets.  The  flies  are  at  a  height  of  22ft.,  with  a 
spacious  movable  bridge,  together  with  a  painting 
frame  for  scenic  work.  The  dressing-rooms  form 
■a  separate  block  in  the  rear.  The  decoration  of 
the  theatre  is  in  the  character  of  the  French 
Henaissance.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ernest  Uuntz, 
■of  Moorgate-street,  E.C,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 

CoLCHESTEii. — The  commencement  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  metropolitan  parish  church  of 
St.  Peter,  Colchester,  was  begun  on  August  12, 
1S95,  and  the  first  portion  taken  in  hand  was  the 
nave,  by  removing  the  old  dilapidated  roof  with 
its  plastered  ceiling,  and  carrying  up  the  north 
and  south  walls,  increasing  the  height  of  the  nave 
some  loft.  This  has  been  executed  in  stone 
rubble,  with  septaria  obtained  from  the  coast  of 
Brightlingsea.  This  has  been  carefully  carried 
out,  old  Koman  tiles  being  introduced  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  existing  walls  of  the  church, 
and  has  been  approved  on  all  hands,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  great  success.  The  walls  of 
clerestory  are  pierced  with  fourteen  windows,  of 
Perpendicular  type,  corresponding  with  the  date 
of  the  church,  executed  in  Bath  stone,  and 
glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass,  each  window 
■having  a  hopper  ventilator.  A  new  open-timbered 
roof  has  been  constructed  of  fir  timber  with 
moulded  ribs  supported  on  ornamental  stone 
columns  and  corbels,  covered  with  wrought  V- 
jointed  boarding  and  inodorous  felt,  and  lead  laid 
on  rolls  in  narrow  widths.  The  old  chancel- 
arch,  composed  of  wood,  and  of  Tudor  design, 
has  been  removed,  and  one  executed  in  Bath 
fltone,  with  label  moulding  and  carved  bosses. 
The  gable  over  same  is  carried  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone-moulded  coping.  The  whole 
of  the  plastering  has  been  removed  from  the  side 
walls  of  nave,  and  replastered  to  correspond  with 
the  new  work,  with  moulded  strings  intersecting 
with  the  mouldings  on  the  columns  supporting  the 
roof  trusses.  This  adds  another  church  to  the 
thirty  restored  and  rebuilt  in  this  diocese  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Grimes,  contractor,  of  Colchester.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  King  and  Lister,  of 
Plymouth. 

London  County  Council.  —  At  Tuesday's 
meeting  of  this  body  the  following  resolution 
■was  moved : — "  That  in  any  future  scheme 
brought  up  by  the  Improvements  Committee  for 
improved  street  communication  between  Holbom 
and  the  Strand,  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Improvements  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
fully  as  to  the  cost  and  convenience  of  a  road 
through  Great  and  Little  Turnstiles  to  Lincoln's 
Inn-fields,  and  from  Lincoln's  Inn-fields  to  the 
.Strand,  either  in  a  straight  line  or  in  a  south- 
westerly direction."  The  motion  was  carried 
with  an  addition  that  the  committee  should 
consider  an  alternative  scheme  for  a  street 
across  Clare-market,  affecting  Clare-street,  White 
Hart-street,  Stanhope- street,  Blackmoor-street, 
and  Catherine-street.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  and  Highways  Committees  to 
consider  'and  report  without  delay  on  the  expe- 
diency of  the  Council  applying  to  Parliament  for 
power  for  the  Council  and  the  local  authorities  to 
construct  subways  under  the  streets  of  London, 
for  the  reception  of  the  tubes  and  wires  of  the 
gas,  water,  electric,  and  other  companies,  and 
to  charge  rents  for  the  same.  Tbe  General 
Purposes  Committee  were  asked  to  consider  and 
report  in  the  case  of  the  contemplated  destruction 
of  any  building  of  historic  or  architectural 
interest  what  course  of  action  the  Council  should 
adopt. 

Sheltox,  Sr.\Ffs. — The  parish  church,  which 
was  built  in  1834,  has  undergone  extensive  reno- 
vation, and  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ijichfield  yesterday  (Thursday).  In  1867  the 
old  chancel  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
chancel  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,558.    At  the 


same  time  the  nave  was  reseated  throughout,  the 
flooring  rearranged,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings 
redecorated,  at  a  cost  of  £1,744.  The  church  has 
now  been  restored  in  the  interior,  the  present 
architects  being  .Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Sons,  of 
Hanley.  The  electric  light  is  being  installed  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Hodgkinson,  of  Hanley;  and  a  high- 
pressure  heating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Bacon  and 
Co.,  of  London,  is  in  working  order.  An  oak 
reredos  with  terracotta  panels  is  being  provided. 
Mr.  George  Tinworth  has  designed  the  centre 
panel  of  the  reredos  ;  the  panel  will  measure  10ft. 
in  height  by  fltt.  in  width,  the  central  figure  being 
about  4ft.  in  length.  The  subject  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Mr.  Tinworth  is  now  at  work  upon  the 
panel,  and  hopes  to  finish  it  in  September.  The 
six  panels,  with  painted  figure-subjects,  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  pulpit,  are  the  work  and 
gift  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hosband,  of  Shelton.  The 
decorations  have  been  designed  in  detail  by 
Messrs.  11.  Scrivener  and  Sons,  and  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bickley.  The  works 
have  cost  £1,100. 

St.  Mauy  Woolnoth. — At  the  Mansion  House 
on  Wednesday,  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  City  Church  Preservation 
Society,  "and  specially  to  oppose  the  threatened 
destruction  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth."  Alderman 
Sir  J.  Savory,  LI. P.,  presided,  and  urged  that  it 
was  both  inexpedient  and  undesirable  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  which  had  been 
threatened  to  be  removed  first  to  give  place  to  a 
post-oHice  and  now  to  a  railway  station,  should  be 
destroyed.  The  following  resolution  was  carried  : 
That  this  meeting,  while  earnestly  desirous]  of 
seeing  further  much-needed  reforms  carried  out 
in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  City  of 
London,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  City  churches."  Canon  Newbolt  proposed  : 
— "  That  this  meeting,  while  not  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  City  and  Sauth  London  Railway, 
will  resist  by  all  means  in  its  power  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  M'oolnoth, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  railway  station  on 
the  site  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  promoters  of  the  railway  and 
their  Parliamentary  agents."  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  1*. R.I. B. A.,  and  carried. 


The  Local  Government  Board  have  sanctioned 
the  amalgamation  of  the  towns  of  Folkestone  and 
Sandgate,  which  will  now  become  one  urban  saui- 
taiy  district  under  the  Folkestone  Town  Council. 

A  new  machine  for  street  cleaning  has  been 
iuvented  by  Mr.  Charles  Jesson,  of  Hill-avenue, 
Victoria  Park,  Bristol.  The  machine  is  designed 
not  only  to  sweep  the  streets,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  water  and  collect  the  refuse,  and  to  deposit,  by 
its  own  action,  the  refuse  in  ordinary  coUectiog 
carts.  The  machine  is  designed  so  as  to  be  easily 
attached  to  a  low-built  collecting  cart,  and  when 
the  cart  is  fnll  it  may  be  detached  and  placed  at  the 
back  of  another. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Diniel  Cabitt  Nicholls,  M.S.A., 
of  the  firm  of  D.  Cubitt  Nicholls  and  Sons,  archi- 
tects, 3,  Howard-street,  Strand,  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  and  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Anpeal  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  of  3,  L'pper  Montagu -street,  who  died  on 
October  17ih,  has  heen  proved  by  Mr.  Frank  Cubitt 
Nicholls  and  Mr.  Edward  Cubitt  Nicholls,  the  sons, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  John  Bingham,  the  executors,  the 
value  of  the  personal  estate  amounting  to  £10,257. 
The  testator  confirms  the  settlements  made  on,  and 
subsequent  to,  his  first  and  second  marriages,  and 
after  a  few  bequests  and  legacies,  the  residue 
of  his  property  is  left  upon  trust  for  all  his  children. 
The  deceased  was  for  many  years  the  adviser  to 
the  Home  Office  in  relation  to  the  Artisans'  Dwell- 
ings Act. 

The  new  Higher  Grade  Schools  for  Stockton  were 
formally  opaned  on  Saturday.  The  buildings  are 
centrally  situated  in  Nelson-terrace,  and  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley,  Middlesbrough  and  Leeds,  has  been  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Atkinson,  of  Stockton, 
the  buUder.  The  structure  is  four  stories  high. 
The  accommodation  includes  a  gymnasium  with 
balcony  for  spectators,  a  workshop,  laundry  and 
washhouie,  and  cookery-room  with  scullery.  Oa 
the  upper  ground  floor  there  is  a  central  hall  for  the 
junior  mixed  classes  and  four  classrooms,  with  a 
lecture-room  for  the  senior  classes.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  senior  mixed  central  hall,  with  five 
classrooms,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  prepara- 
tion-rooms. The  second  floor  contains  two  pupil- 
teachers'  classrooms,  a  room  for  drawing-classes, 
and  a  room  for  modelling.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick,  and  the  style  a  free  treatment  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Apirt  from  the  central  halls,  there  is 
accommodation  for  760  scholars,  and  for  as  many 
more  in  the  technical  department.  The  cost  was 
£14,800,  exclusive  of  land. 


City  ani>  Wateki.oo  Railway. — The  under- 
ground railway  connecting  Waterloo  Station  with 
the  City  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a 
length  between  the  terminal  stations  of  1,565  yards. 
As  during  the  past  six  months  a  total  length  of 
1,635  yards  was  driven,  it  is  confidently  estimated 
that  the  work  of  tunnelling  will  be  finished  before 
Llidsummer  Day.  At  present  the  tunnel  City- 
wards has  reached  a  point  about  midway  between 
Benet's  Hill  and  L<tmbeth  HUl  near  the  College  of 
Arms.  At  the  Waterloo  end  the  tunnel  has  been 
driven  about  150  yards  eastward  of  the  junction  of 
the  Waterloo  Bridge-road  with  Stamford-street. 

The  Bi.a(  kwall  Tunnel. — The  total  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  work  executed  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel 
up  to  the  end  of  December  last  is  £573,560, 
of  which  £10,09(i  represents  the  value  of  the 
work  done  on  the  raised  approach  road.  The 
cost  of  the  operations  during  the  past  year 
was  £106,703.  ( )n  the  south  side  of  the  river  the 
cut  and  cover  work  was  completed ;  and  on  the 
north  side,  out  of  a  total  length  of  436ft.,  398ft. 
had  been  executed.  The  caissons  for  all  the  shafts 
are  now  sunk  to  their  final  level.  The  work,  as 
is  now  well  known,  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Pearson  and  Co.,  from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  U.  Binnie, 
prepared  after  consultation  virith  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  and  Mr.  Greathead.  The  resident  super- 
intending engineers  are  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice.  The  tunnel  has  an  external  dia- 
meter of  27ft.,  and  will  provide  double  lines  of 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  traiiic. 


CHIPS. 

The  city  council  of  Coventry  [adopted,  at  their 
last  meeting,  plans  by  Messrs.  G.  and  I.  Steane,  of 
that  city,  for  additions  to  the  fever  hospital,  including 
^i2additionalbed8forpat)ente,and  extra  accommoda- 
tion for  the  nursing  staff.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£(i,700. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week,  in  the  York  Consistory 
Court,  a  faculty  was  decreed  to  take  down  the  old 
church  of  Bessingby,  near  Bridlington,  and  to 
remove  the  font  and  the  monumental  stones,  and 
retix  and  relay  them  in  the  newly-built  church  of 
St.  Magnus,  Bessingby. 

Major-General  H.  D.  Crozier,  E.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Ashboum,  on  Tuesday  week,  respecting 
the  application  of  the  urban  district  council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £10,000  for  works  of  water 
supply. 

The  estate  market  sales  at  Tokenhouse-yard  have 
been  of  an  encouraging  nature,  the  net  total  for  the 
past  week  having  been  £31,315. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Art 

Circle  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  week,  when 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A., 
had  accepted  the  position  of  President  of  the 
S3ciety. 

Some  repairs  are  shortly  to  be  undertaken  in 
connection  with  the  Monkwearmouth  parish  church, 
famed  for  its  association  with  the  A'enerable  Bede 
and  Its  interesting  history  from  antique  times.  To 
prevent  destruction  to  the  tower  by  vibration,  the 
bells  will  not  be  rung  in  the  future. 

The  Margate  Town  Council  have  decided  that  the 
market  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  nine  stalls, 
facing  outwards,  together  vrith  offices  for  the 
borough  officials,  a  retiring-room  for  the  magis- 
trates, and  a  public  lavatory  be  provided,  at  a  cost 
of  £3,000. 

The  Greenock  School  Board  have  agreed  to  erect 
a  new  school  at  the  corner  of  Nelson  and  Brisbane- 
streets,  Greenock,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  and  have 
instructed  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  architect,  Greenock, 
to  prepare  schedules  and  carry  out  the  work. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  chancel  of  Gerrans  Church,  Cornwall.  Tha 
central  light  represents  "  The  Good  Shepherd,"  and 
in  the  lights  on  either  bide  are  demi-figures  of  St. 
John  the  Eyangelist,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Piul. 

The  Market  Harborough  Board  of  Guardians  at 
their  last  meeting  instructed  Mr.  Goodaore  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  new  board-room,  to  be  built  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  workhouse  to  the  existing 
meeting-room. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Mary's  Established 
Church,  Dumfries,  have  resolved  to  spend  £2,177 
in  the  renovation  and  decoration  of  their  place  of 
worship.  A  memorial  window  is  to  be  put  in  at 
the  south  end,  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Jamflt- 
Anderson. 
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TO  OOBBESPONDENTS. 

(We  do  not  hold  ourselvea  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.    All  communications  ^ould  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
ciaunants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Bcildiso 
News,  332,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.   Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheqnes  and  Post-oflSce  Orders  to  be  male  payable  to 
Th»  Stk^o  Nkwspapee  Company,  Liuited. 

TEHilS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  Bdols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium.  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  63.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  Uie 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
saents,  Public  Companies,  and  aU  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  flrst  line  counting  as  two, 
the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words  (the  flrst  line 
counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  aeries  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  28.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  53. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure  in- 
lertien. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  O.vk  Shilliso  foe  Twestt- 
louB  WoEDS,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 
AU  Situation  Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  volumes  should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve 
Shillings  each),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done 
np.  A  few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XL.,  XLt.,  XLVL, 
XLIX.,  LI.,  LIU.,  LIV.,  LVIII.,  LIX.,  LX.,  LXL 
LXn.,  LXin.,  LXrV.,  and  LXV.  may  still  be  had,  price 
Twelve  Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out 
of  print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 


W.  C.  W.  (The  Ashpital  Prize  at  the  Institute  was 
^ually  divided  between  Mr.  G.  J.  T.  ReaveU  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Waymouth,  each  competitor  receiving  £5  5d. 
The  inconvenience  of  having  to  depend  upon  the  not 
always  articulate  reading  of  the  prize  announcements 
at  the  Institute,  for  the  names  of  the  successful 
students  is,  of  course,  manifest ;  but  facilities  to  the 
Press  at  Conduit-street  are  only  partially  afforded, 
and  that  in  a  way  which  is  not  conducive  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  parties  concerned  Information  a 
week  after  date  is  of  no  use  to  us.)  -A,  G.  Bosd.  (The 
■word  "op- .••7"  in  the  BcrLDixo  News  Designing  Club 
instructions  respecting  the  secretaire  is  a  misprint.  It 
should  have  been  "open-"— that  is  to  say,  the  space 
below  18  to  be  left  free  for  the  knees  of  the  person 
writing  at  the  escritoire.) 

;Eeceived.— Frederick  M.— J.  B.— W.  W.— J.  Bently.— 
A.  Jones  and  Co.— Anxious.— R.  N. 


fiHOREDITCH  BATHS  COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  Xews 
-  SiK, — Although  I  have  probably  lost  and  won 
as  many  competitions  as  any  other  architect,  I 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  air  my  private 
grievances  in  the  public  Press  on  the  occasion  of 
my  failures.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe's  letter  to 
the  Shoreditch  Commissioners,  replying  to  my 
letter  of  protest  against  his  award  of  the  first 
premium,  is,  however,  so  likely  to  lead  to  mis- 
apprehension in  the  minds  of  your  readers,  that  I 
feel  compelled  to  reply  to  it,  and,  with  it,  to  some 
portions  also  of  a  second  letter  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  Mr.  I'lumbe,  and  which  I  am 
greatly  surprised  was  not  published  with  the 
other,  the  subject-matter  of  both  being  almost 
entirely  personal  to  myself. 

To  deal  first  with  the  letter  you  published  in 
your  last  number,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  for 
Mr.  Plumbe  to  express  regret  at  the  withdrawal 
of  mv  plans,  for  on  being  asked  by  the  Clerk  if 
he  should  give  up  my  drawings,  he,  in  reply,  said 
to  Dr.  .Mansfield  Robinson,  in  the  presence  of  my 
routine  clerk  :  "  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Tiltman  for 

king  his  plans  away  before  exhibition.   I  should 
the  same  myself,  were  I  in  a  similar  position." 


It  is  not  true  to  say  that  I  went  to  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  designs  with  the  view  of  upficilinj 
(im!  casting  a  slur  upon  tlie  aivard.  My  plans  wero 
withdrawn  directly  after  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  award  had  been  made,  and  for  the 
reason  only  that  I  could  not  aiford  to  publish 
details  of  my  practice  in  baths  and  washhouaes  ; 
and  this  withdrawal  was  made  before  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  drawings  was  opened,  and  after  the 
drawings  of  another  competitor — a  well-known 
architect  of  high  position — had  also  been  with- 
drawn. As  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  im- 
propriety in  my  going  to  see  the  plans,  I  did  so, 
with  the  result  that  I  at  once  entered  my  protest 
against  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  solely  upon 
the  one  point  of  the  failure  of  the  accepted  plans 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  London  County 
Council  as  to  their  granting  a  license,  and  in  no 
other  way  criticising  the  selected  design.  I,  with 
the  other  competitors,  had  tacitly  accepted  Mr. 
Plumbe  as  the  assessor,  and  his  choice  of  designs 
cannot  now  be  very  well  discussed,  in  my  opinion, 
by  a  competitor. 

This  license  of  the  County  Council  is  distinctly 
one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  the  competition, 
and  I  repeat  that  I  have  observed  it  and  every 
other  practicable  condition.  The  only  point 
wherein  my  plans  may  need  alteration  was 
rendered  necessary  by  Mr.  Plumbe's  own  condi- 
tions—i.e.,  that  the  gallery  of  the  first-class  bath 
should  go  round  three  sides  only,  whereas  to  give 
all  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  equal  means  of 
exit  it  should  go  round  four  sides.  I  prefer,  how- 
ever, in  place  of  this  counter-assertion,  to  suggest 
a  reference  to  the  superintending  architect  of  the 
County  Council  for  his  opinion,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Plumbe  himself  has  not  seen 
tit  to  carry  his  own  condition  on  this  point 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  by  recommending 
that  both  Mr.  Hare's  plans  and  mine  be  submitted 
for  the  provisional  sanction  of  the  Council's  archi- 
tect. So  far  from  my  request  to  the  commissioners 
upon  this  point  having  been  acceded  to,  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Hare  has  been  asked 
to  bring  up  a  plan  having  its  first-class  swim- 
ming bath  where  his  second-class  bath  now  is,  and 
overlooking  Coronet-street.  If  it  is  true  that  this 
change  is  to  be  made,  it  will  absolutely  involve  the 
replanning  of  the  whole  of  the  bath  buildings, 
and  would  be  most  unfair  to  the  other  competitors 
as  well  as  to  myself.  I  still  claim  the  reference 
practiciUy  promised  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
ditions, and,  if  this  is  made  and  I  fail  to  sub- 
stantiate my  contention  on  this  point  alone,  I  will 
undertake  to  pay  to  the  Architects'  Benevolent 
Society  the  sum  of  25  guineas  to  prove  my  hoi>a 
Jidijs.  Will  Mr.  Plumbe  consent  to  this  reference, 
and  do  the  same  in  the  event  of  a  similar  result  ? 

Upon  this  question  of  license  I  am  not  speak- 
ing without  book,  for  I  have  had  on  several 
occasions  before  now  to  discuss  these  requirements 
with  the  superintending  architect  of  the  County 
Council  in  the  case  of  some  three  or  four  of  my 
establishments  of  baths  and  washhouses,  and  the 
general  acceptable  minimum  of  special  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  meet  these  requirements,  as 
stated  by  him,  were  in  each  case  so  reasonable 
and  80  manifestly  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
public  safety  that  they  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  me  in  my  subsequent  plans  for  these 
buildings.  This  claim  should  surely  justify  me 
in  respectfully  pressing  my  claim  upon  the  com- 
missioners. 

Biths  Commissioners  now  universally  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  letting  of  one  or  more  of  their 
swimming-baths  during  the  winter  months  is 
a  necessary  and  legitimate  source  of  income,  and, 
therefore,  the  adaptability  of  such  swimming- 
baths  for  entertainment  purposes  has  bacome  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  institutions  ;  and  at  all  of  the  public 
inquiries  held  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
upon  the  establishments  erected,  and  about  to  be 
erected  from  my  plans  (some  15  inquiries  in  all), 
this  question  of  adaptability  for  public  entertain- 
ment has  invariably  been  gone  into  :  and  I  may 
mention,  moreover,  that  upon  the  representation 
of  the  collective  bodies  of  Baths  Commissioners  of 
London,  the  County  Council  have  included  in 
their  new  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  one  for 
the  repeal  of  Section  5  of  the  Biths  and  Wash- 
houses  Amendment  Acts,  1878,  which  practically 
prohibits  the  commissioners  from  applying  for 
such  license ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  certain  that 
this  portion  of  the  Council's  Bill  will  pass  and 
become  operative  within  the  next  six  months. 

It  is  true  that  the  County  Council  have  discre- 
tionary powers  as  to  how  far  the  requirements  in 
their  regulations  of  Februiry,  1892,  should  be 


met  in  their  adaptation  to  baths  and  washhousee  ; 
but  I  feel  convinced  that  such  powers  will  not  be 
exercised  in  the  direction  of  permitting  any  such 
arrangement  of  staircases  and  exits  as  .shown 
(nor  any  slight  rearrangement  of  the  same;.  I 
feel  confident  that  my  plans  would  meet  the 
acceptable  proportion  of  these  requirements  as 
they  stand  ;  but  I  prefer,  as  I  have  already  said, 
to  do  something  better  than  simply  to  contradict 
an  architect  of  Mr.  Plumbe's  high  repute  and 
skill,  and  hence  my  respectful  challenge. 

Mr.  Plumbe  states  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  the 
competitors  have  absolutely  complied  with  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  competition.    It  was 
simply  impossible  to  do  so  !  and  consequently 
upon  more  than  one  point  I  and  the  other  com- 
petitors are,  no  doubt,   technicalit/  disriuahjivd. 
For  instance,  the  condition  as  to  cost  and  accom- 
modation absolutely   in  itself  disqualified  the 
competitors  all  round,  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
provide  the  accommodation  asked  for,  finished 
and  fitted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions,  for 
the  sum  of  £30,000  ;  and  the  persistence  in  a 
statement  that  it  was  practicable  could  have  but 
one  result  in  the  mind  of  an  honest  competitor — 
viz.,  as  the  amount  of  accommodation  could  not 
be  given  for  the  sum  to  be  expended,  some  of  it 
must  be  cut  out,  and  when  the  portion  so  deleted 
was  in  itself  unnecessary,  I  submit  this  was  the 
proper  treatment  of  such  conflicting  conditions. 
For  this  reason  I  reduced  the  length  of  the  first- 
class  swimming-bath  by  2ft.,  and  that  of  the 
second-class  bath  by  1ft.,  at  the  same  time 
omitting  the  end  dressing-boxes  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.    I  also  omitted  one  or  two  items  of 
accommodation  that  in  my  opinion  were  uncalled 
for,  and  introduced  new  ones  that  were  required 
from  the  most  recent  experience  of  this  class  of 
work.    I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  right  to  say  that 
a  competitor  is  disqualified  because  he  adopts  the 
only  possible  cours'e   in   such  circumstances. 
Upon  the  question  of  cost  of  this  description  of 
building,  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  to  know 
better  than  Mr.   Plumbe,   considering  that  I 
have  had  some  fifteen  or  more  years'  practical 
experience  in  their  planning  and  erection,  and  that 
as  arbitrator  and  consulting  architect  to  corporate 
bodies,  and  as  direct  architect  by  appointment  to 
many  of  these  institutions,  I  have  controlled  the 
spending  of  something  like  £254,000  upon  Metro- 
politan and  provincial  baths  and  washhouses. 
Mr.  Plumbe,  I  know,  has,  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  architects,  carried  out  so  much  of  the 
Bittersea  Biths  as  is  now  erected,   and  has 
possibly  some  work  of  the  same  kind  now  in  hand  ; 
but,  with  all  due  respect  to  him,  I  think  that 
your  readers  will  consider  I  am  very  probably 
the  better  judge  upon  the  question  of  cost,  and 
that  I  did  not  unnecessarily  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  technically  disqualified  me,  incurring  by  so 
doing  some  risk  of  losing  my  chances  in  the 
competition.    I  believe  I  am  right,  therefore,  in 
saying  I  ought  not  to  be  disqualified  in  taking 
the  spirit  of  the  conditions  rather  than  the  letter, 
in  such  a  case  of  impracticability  of  agreement 
between  C05t  and  accommodation  as  this.  The 
commencement  of  the  schedule  was  as  follows  :  — 
Schedule  of  accommodation  required  as  fur  us  the 
^pace  and  proposed  expenditure  will  allow.    By  this 
clearly  it  was  open  to  the  competitor  to  cut  his 
coat  according  to  his  cloth,  and  in  my  report  I 
submitted  my  design  in  conformity  with  this 
condition.    The  conditions  and  schedule  were 
issued  in  May,  1895,  but  in  an  addendum  to  these 
conditions  issued  on  July  4,  it  is  attempted  to 
nullify  this  condition  by  stating  that: — "It  is 
believed  that  an  ample  sum  has  been  provided  for 
the  buildings  with  the  accommodation  required 
in  the  schedules.    The  head  note  does  not  qualify 
Section  7  as  regards  minimum  areas.    A  design 
not  giving  the  minimum  areas  will  be  dis- 
qualided.    The  areas  may,  of  course,  be  increased 
if  cost  is  not  exceeded." 

I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that  it  was  not 
open  to  the  promoters  of  this  competition  to 
change  such  a  vital  condition  at  such  a  late  date, 
and  I  felt  bound  to  ignore  it  myself.  Mr. 
Plumbe  has  not  disqualified  me  under  this  last 
clause,  or  why  have  I  t  vo  premiums  awarded  to 
me  r  It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  I  am /<of 
disqualified  in  such  a  manner  as  tO  preclude  my 
right  to  appeal  from  a  sentence,  against  the 
weight  of  evidence,  especially  upon  a  strictly 
legal  point,  and  that  I  am  entitled  to  claim  the 
reference  I  ask  for. 

The  quadrangle  arrangement  appears  to  be 
simply  indispensable  for  baths  abutting  on  to 
such  crowded  streets  as  the  proposed  buildings 
and  with  so  small  a  direct  frontage  :  it  enabl^ 
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me  to  solve  the  question  of  cost  (with  other  means 
already  stated)  by  the  avoidance  of  long  and 
devious  corridors,  with  the  additional  advantaf»e 
of  great  simplification  of  the  plan,  and  effecting 
considerable  saving  in  the  cubical  <;ontont8  of  the 
buildings  ;  and,  moreover,  enabled  me  to  provide 
other  and  absolutely  necessary  items  of  accom- 
modation that  are  quite  new  and  unknown  to 
many,  and  were  certainly  not  indicated  in  the 
schedule  of  accommodation,  which  was  very  full. 
This  quadrangular  treatment  also  reserved  to  the 
commissioners  the  opportunitj-  of  providing  at 
some  future  time  a  separate  women's  swimming- 
bath,  which  I  felt  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  appears  very  doubtful  to  me  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  favourably  entertain  the 
purchase  of  the  corner  publichouse  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, either  under  the  Michael  Angelo  Taylor's 
Act  or  otherwise. 

I  ought,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  say  that  really 
the  abnormally  great  amount  of  details  called  for 
by  the  conditions  determined  me  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  could  not  aSord  to  publicly  show  so  much, 
and  I  stated  in  the  first  lines  of  my  descriptive 
report,  that  my  plans  wore  submitted  for  the 
first  premium  in  each  case,  meaning  thereby  that 
I  did  not  desire,  in  the  event  of  qualifying  for  a 
minor  premium,  of  being  awarded  it,  and  so  have 
to  exhibit  my  drawings.  I  think  it  is  to  be 
greatly  regretted  that  the  assessor  did  not  have 
regard  to  this  rt(iuest  by  leaving  me  out  of  the 
competition  altogether.  Clearly,  too,  someone 
else  of  more  importance  also  declined  to  exhibit 
his  plans,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  vestry  at  their  last  meeting, 
they  will  have  to  be  sent  in  again  for  recon- 
sideration, although  I  feel  I  am  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  com- 
missioners for  a  similar  opportunity,  as  I  believe 
they  have  rather  resented  the  withdrawal  of  my 
plans. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  justified  my  action  in 
this  matter  to  the  competitors  generally ;  but  it 
has  appeared  to  me,  after  reflection,  that  a  com- 
petitor should  reserve  the  right  to  himself  to 
■withdraw  from  an  exhibition  of  his  designs,  more 
especially  as  ho  mention  is  made  in  Ihe  conditions 
that  he  will  be  t.xpicltd  to  exhibit  his  work  as  in  ikis 
case.  Had  I  thought  that  a  public  exhibition  of 
designs  had  been  intended,  I  should  certainly 
have  avoided  showing  so  much  of  the  details  of 
my  work  in  both  drawinga  and  dt  'cripdon,  even 
although  it  iras  ahsolutily  requind  by  thr  conditions. 
I  should  be  glad,  now,  to  have  some  expression  of 
opinion  from  you  in  this  matter. 

I  very  greatly  regret  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  a  correspondence  in  this  form  with  Mr. 
Plumbe,  who  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  best 
friends  a  young  architect  ever  had ;  but  I  feel  that 
the  somewhat  ungenerous  insinuations  contained 
in  his  two  letters  to  the  commissioners,  more 
especially  in  the  second  one  (which  I  now  ask  to 
be  published),  is  undeserved,  and  is,  moreover, 
imworthy  of  the  high  esteem  and  regard  we  have 
had  for  each  other  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Plumbe  has  on  frequent  occasions  most  generously 
borne  testimony  to  my  pretensions  as  an  expert  in 
this  class  of  work,  and  I  think  his  reference  to 
them,  in  the  second  letter  to  the  Shoreditch 
Commissioners,  is  unjust. — I  am,  kc, 

A.  Hessell  Tiltm.\n. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — In  the  paper  on  this  subject,  read  to 
the  Architectural  Association,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare's 
remarks  on  the  plan  submitted  by  us  for  the 
Sheffield  ^Municipal  Buildings,  though  flattering 
to  us,  and  for  which  recognition  we  have  to  thank 
him,  are  in  some  respects  not  accurate. 

His  statement  that  "  to  adopt  it  strictly  would 
usually  involve  increasing  the  number  of  stories 
to  an  undesirable  extent,  as  was  the  case  in 
question,"  can  be  seen  to  be  not  correct  by 
reference  to  the  specification  for  our  patent, 
wherein  is  shown  a  plan  for  no  less  than  six 
departments  on  one  floor  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  had  designed  several  plans  for  the 
Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings  with  three  depart- 
ments on  each  floor,  and  with  consequently  one 
story  less  in  height  than  the  one  submitted,  and 
our  chief  reason  for  submitting  the  plan  with  two 
departments  on  each  floor,  and  with  the  additional 
story,  was  to  keep  strictly  within  the  condition  as 
to  cost,  by  the  saving  of  about  one-third  of  the 
extent  of  foundations  and  of  roofing. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  other  remarks 
of  ilr.  Hare,  and  agree  with  him  in  many  respects  ; 
but  neither  he  nor  the  other  gentlemen  present  at 
the  meeting  appear  to  have  touched  upon  one 


point  which  we  have  thought  of  great  importance 
— namely,  the  desirability  of  not  making  the 
offices  of  a  greater  depth  than  21ft.  from  the 
front  windows,  if  they  are  of  an  ordinary  height 
and  are  to  be  sufficiently  lighted.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  point  is  so  generally  neglected  in 
municipal  buildings,  when  it  is  so  well  known  a 
requirement  in  school  planning. 

If  you  will  permit  us  the  remark,  we  may  say 
that  since  the  publication  of  our  plan,  in  examining 
several  designs  for  other  municipal  buildings 
published  in  the  prof  essional  papers,  we  have  been 
flattered  and  somewhat  amused  to  see  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  the  same 
results  without  directly  copying  our  plan . — We 
are.  &o.,       Flockton,  Gibbs,  and  Flockton. 

Sheffield.     

HIGH  ART  WHEN  ADAPTED  TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — We  hear  from  time  to  time  what  a  grand 
thing  it  would  be  for  architects  and  architucture 
generally  if  Royal  Academicians  and  people  of 
that  ilk  would  for  the  nonce  come  down  from  their 
high  estate,  and  work,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
the  profession  in  decorating  our  public  buildings 
and  churches.  J5ut  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
lamentable  ignorance  of  these  bigwigs  in  ordinary 
matters  of  everyday  detail  would  often  mar  more 
than  otherwise  that  which  their  talent  is  expected 
to  beautify  .\pt  illustrations,  and  to  the  point, 
are  the  wall  paintings  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Paris,  by  1'.  ^'.  (ialland.  They  represent  opera- 
tives at  work  at  various  building  trades.  The 
pictures  in  question  are  at  present  being  repro- 
duced by  one  of  your  contemporaries,  and  this 
week  the  cartoon  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
bricklaying  craft.  The  chief  operative  in  the 
group  is,  however,  shown  building  a  brick  wall 
with  his  finger-tips,  quite  innocent  of  either 
mortar  or  trowel.  Nor  is  the  presence  of  either 
such  necessary  accessories  to  the  craft  even  sug- 
gested by  the  artist  upon  the  scaffold.  ■  A  rope, 
that  runs  down  from  around  a  pulley- wheel  'the 
latter  placed  in  an  impossible  position  at  the  end 
of  a  ledger),  goes  nowhere,  and  where  it  should 
be  seen  below  the  crouching  figure  of  a  ladder- 
ascending  labourer  (who  has  evidently  got  the 
sack  !),  no  such  line  is  shown. 

Give  us  "  high  art  "  by  all  manner  of  means, 
should  it  be  worthy  of  the  term  ;  but  if  it  is  to  go 
happily  hand  and  hand  with  architecture,  its 
votaries  must  not  show  by  their  drawing  that  all 
their  observation  has  not  taught  them  the  proper 
way  to  tie  a  scaffold  rope  '. — lam,  &c., 

January  17.  An  Art  Worker. 


WASTE  HEAPS. 

Sir, — Wherever  one  travels,  the  eye  is  met 
with  waste  heaps  of  one  sort  and  another.  These 
heaps  not  only  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  but  are  a  national  loss  in  being  allowed 
to  cover  land,  often  acquired  at  a  ruinous  cost 
when  in  or  near  towns,  and  carrying  nothing  but 
dead  weight  in  the  form  of  unproductive  capital 
and  intere&t  of  money,  to  say  nothing  of  incon- 
venience caused  by  occupying  so  much  space. 

It  was  under  circumstances  similar  to  these 
that  the  writer  was  obliged  some  years  sines  to 
face  the  matter,  and  "do  something"  to  cope 
with  two  large  heaps  at  Weston,  near  Bath — one 
composed  of  small  lime,  the  other  of  engine 
ashes.  Carting  these  small  hills  meant  a  great 
expense,  and  the  writer  was  fortunate  in  coming 
across  a  concrete  brick,  which  he  had  made  as  an 
experiment  some  eighteen  years  before  by  com- 
pressing some  rough  unground  lime  and  clinker 
through  a  brick  machine. 

After  further  trials  with  the  waste,  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  and  blocks  was  adopted  with  the 
following  satisfactory  results  :  — 

1.  The  waste  has  been  utilised. 

2.  A  considerable  profit  made  by  the  manu- 
factured materials. 

3.  Plenty  of  space  reclaimed  for  business 
development. 

So  far  for  the  history  of  the  useful  adaptation 
of  the  principle  by  the  writer. 

The  writer's  method  for  the  utilisation  of  waste 
heaps  generally  consists  in  the  formation  of  a 
concrete  made  with  blue  lias  or  other  hiidranlic 
lime,  miaifi  in  certain  proportions  with  either  of 
the  following  refuse — namely,  destructor  ashes, 
clinkers,  chippings  and  dust  from  stone,  hard 
sand,  colliery  tippings.  scavenging  refuse,  &c. 
The  mixture  is  shovelled  into  troughs  divided 
into  sections,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a 


brick  press.  The  blocks  are  made  of  the  same 
materials  in  moulds  or  jackets,  the  unbinding  of 
which  prevents  the  sotting  from  being  jarred, 
and  preserves  the  corners  of  the  blocks  from 
injury.  The  manufacture  is  completed  by  stack- 
ing and  drying  the  products  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  costly  parts  of  ordinary  brickmauing — viz., 
setting,  burning,  and  drawing — are  entirely  dis- 
pensed wiih.  The  size  of  the  biicks  is  the 
ordinary  one — 'he  "  blocks"  are  9in.  by  9in.  by 
12in.,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  joints 
in  masonry,  some  are  made  9in.  by  'Jin.  by  Gin. 
The  blocks  are  very  economical  in  use,  not 
requiring  to  be  pressed,  and  much  more  quickly 
put  togeiher  than  bricks.  The  proportions  differ 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  used.  Ashes, 
Urge  and  small,  are  added,  and  water ;  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  water,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  hydrate  of  lime  from  being  washed 
off,  and  to  insure  the  lime  crystallising.  The 
use  of  a  machine  mortar-mill  is  far  preferable  to 
hand  work,  the  result  being  the  more  thorough 
mixing  and  grinding.  The  time  ncicessary  for 
hardening  is  usually  two  months,  when  product* 
may  safely  be  removed  and  used. 

The  writer  is  frequently  aflked  as  to  the  crush- 
ing and  breaking  resistance  of  these  bricks,  &c. 
They  are  on  an  exa.;t  parallel  with  "  very  ener- 
getic mortar  " — described  by  Vicat  as  capable  of 
setting  from  the  first  to  the  third  day,  and 
acquiring  after  twelve  months  a  degree  of  hard- 
ness equal  to  that  of  a  good  biick.    By  colliery 

tippings  "  is  meant  the  shale  known  in  different 
districts  as  "bind,"  "waste,"  &c.  ;  but  that 
which  has  been  fired,  either  by  hot  ashes  thrown 
on  the  shale  or  ignited  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, is  to  be  preferred.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  description  that  the  bricks  and  blocks  con- 
tain no  deleterious  matter,  and,  therefore,  are 
thoroughly  sanitary.  No  germs  of  disease  can 
possibly  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  destructor  ashes 
or  burnt  colliery  "bind"  and  lime,  and  it  may 
be  justly  claimed  to  be  a  building  material  com- 
plying with  all  known  health  requirements.  The 
N  ery  tact  of  lime  hardening  by  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  proves  its  tendency  to  improve  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

A  word  upon  the  subject  of  new  versus  old  lim© 
may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place.  The  practice 
of  usmg  lime  hot  from  the  Kilns  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  as  the  mortar  made  there- 
from is  very  liable  to  crack  and  perish.  The 
writer  would  be  very  sorry  to  suggest  a  revival  of 
the  old  Roman  law  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
made  it  a  penal  offence  for  anyone  to  use  lime 
which  had  not  been  slaked  three  years ;  but, 
judging  from  a  considerable  experience,  he  un- 
hesitatingly asserts  that  the  older  the  lime  is,  the 
better  is  the  work,  and  the  sooner  the  notion  that 
fresh  lime  makes  the  best  work  is  dispelled  the 
better  for  all  concerned. 

Touching  upon  the  point  of  durability,  the 
old  proverb,  "  Lime  is  but  a  child  at  100  years," 
remains  unshaken,  as  proved  by  the  amazing 
strength  of  the  mortar,  made  by  the  Ilomans,  to 
be  seen  at  the  old  baths  in  the  city  of  Bath.  The 
writer  would  like,  in  conclusion,  to  throw  out  a 
suggestion  to  those  having  the  management  of 
collieries  as  to  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of 
making  props  of  this  material,  to  take  the  place  of 
pitwood  to  some  extent.  If  the  process  be  suc- 
cessful for  building  houses,  why  not  for  concrete 
pillars  for  mines  Any  damp  arising  would 
strengthen  concrete  props — the  nature  of  hy- 
draulic lime  lending  itself  to  hardening.  Some 
blocks  now  before  me  are  not  three  months  old, 
and  yet,  even  at'  this  early  stage,  they  will 
together  bear  up  30  tons  weight  in  a  building. 

To  those  who  desire — 

(1)  Further  development  of  their  resources. 

(2)  The  accomplishment  of  true  economy  ia 
using  up  waste. 

(3)  The  employment  of  home  labour. 

(4)  The  saving  of  railway  carriage. 

(5)  Supplying  workmen  with  substantial  and 
healthy  homes. 

(6)  Restoring  fields  to  their  former  verdure. 

(7  and  lastly)  A  gold  mine  above  ground  and 
close  at  home — the  writer  most  respectfully 
recommends  the  process  he  has  described. — 1 , 
am,  ifcc,  John  T.  Prver. 

Locks  brook  Mills,  Bath. 


FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

Sir,— In  his  paper  on  "  Municipal  Buildings," 
read  before  the  Architectural  .Vssociation  on 
January  10th,  and  reported  in  the  Buildi.vg 
News,  Mr.  Hare  stated  that  "  the  number  of 
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rival  systems  of  fireproofing  now  in  the  market 
are  rather  bewildering  ;  but  the  cheapest, 
«imple8t,  and  oldest  is  the  best — i  <.,  rolled  iron 
or  steel  joists  from  3ft.  to  6tt.  apart,  with  cement 
concrete  filling  covering  the  ironwork  above  and 
below  at  least  lin."  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  Mr.  Hare  had  given  his  reason  for 
forming  this  conclusion.  It,  would  undoubtedly 
have  elicited  some  interesting  correspondence  and 
useful  information.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
question  of  what  system  of  fireproofing  floor  is 
the  best  is  as  undecided  in  most  persons'  minds 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  since. 

"SVe  have  sometimes  been  told  that  iron  and 
steel  beams  should  be  avoided,  because,  when  a 
fire  occurs,  their  expansion  from  heat  is  so  great 
that  the  walls  are  pushed  out,  and  a  collapse  of 
the  building  is  the  result ;  and  that,  instead 
thereof,  we  should  use  concrete  only,  as  the 
Romans  did  for  many  of  their  floors.  But  the 
Romans  buUt  their  walls  so  thick  that  the 
amount  and  weight  of  concrete  employed  for 
floors  was  of  but  little  consequence,  so  tbat  almost 
any  span  was  practicable. 

This,  however,  is  impossible  with  modern 
buildings,  and  as  iron  or  steel  beams  appear  to 
be  almost  a  necessity  for  fl  )or8  of  considerable 
span,  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  what  are  the 
requirements  of  fire-resisting,  or  so-called  fire- 
proof, fioors,  and  how  far  the  plate  or  slab  system 
which  Mr.  Hire  recommends  meets  these  require- 
ments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  beams  or  joists  s'lould  be 
protected  as  much  as  practicable,  more  especially 
the  bottom  flanges,  because  they  have  to  bear  by 
far  the  greatest  strain ;  the  top  flanges,  being  under 
a  compressive  strain,  have  but  little  to  do  in  com- 
parison. When  a  fire  takes  place,  the  joists  main- 
tain their  normal  strength,  until  a  temperature  of 
500^  Fdhr.  is  reached,  after  which  the  strength 
beginstodecreaseveryrapidly.  Intheplatelsystem, 
with,  say,  an  inch  of  concrete  below  the  bottom 
.  flange,  there  is  practically  no  guarantee  of  any 
protection  whatever ;  for,  as  concrete  expands 
with  heat  (as  well  as  the  joists),  rupture  in  case 
of  a  fire  occurs  sooner  or  later  at  its  weakest  part, 
and  in  this  «ase  it  is  the  inch  in  thickness  below 
the  bottom  flanges,  which  is  merely  a  fragment 
"held  in  place  by  the  greater  mass  on  either  side, 
for  there  is  little  or  no  adhesion  to  the  iron  itself. 
■True,  there  is  the  plasteiing  mortar  on  the  con- 
crete ;  but  as  the  concrete  possesses  no  key,  the 
usual  hacking  of  the  latter  as  a  substitute  affords 
but  little  hold  when  a  fire  occurs,  and  the  plaster- 
ing mortar  soon  succumbs  and  falls  away.  The 
suggestion  is  therefore  that  the  bottom  fianges  of 
all  beams  and  joists  should  be  protected  from  the 
effects  of  fire  in  aa  safe  a  way  as  possible,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  increase  of  floor  depth  if  neces- 
sary, and  this  the  slab  system  does  not  admit. 

The  next  important  point  is  to  obtain  a  maxi- 
mum of  strength  with  a  minimum  of  materials, 
that  the  walls  and  foondations  may  not  be  uu- 
necessarily  loaded.  Assuming  that  a  floor  of 
18ft.  to  20ft.  span,  where  no  main  beams  are 
permissible,  has  to  be  constructed  as  Mr.  Hare 
-  suggests,  and  a  safe  live  load  of  only  Icwt.  per 
foot  is  speci&ed,  steel  joists  at  oft.  apart  would 
require  to  be  at  least  9in.  or  lOin.  deep,  and  with 
■the  concrete  (allowing  an  inch  in  thickness  over 
and  under)  there  would  be  a  dead  weight  on  the 
walls  of  at  least  8cwt.  for  every  superficial  yard 
of  flooring.  Surely  a  floor  which  requires  Scwt. 
of  materials  in  construction  to  support  an  esti- 
mated load  of  Ocwt.  cannot  be  the  best  system  yet 
devised  r  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one-third  of  the 
same  concrete,  if  distributed  in  a  suitable  form, 
would  safely  carry  double  the  weight  assumed  to 
be  necessary.  Experiments  have  conclusively 
proved  that  a  flat  slab  or  floor  of  concrete  is  its 
weakest  form,  and  that  the  portion  below  the 
neutral  axis,  being  in  tension  when  the  floor  is 
loaded,  gives  practically  no  increase  of  strength 
whatever.  I'ractically,  what  it  amounts  to  is, 
that  the  concrete  of  a  slab-floor  has  to  be  2in. 
more  in  depth  thin  the  joists  which  support  it," 
and  the  depth  of  the  joist  has  to  be  regulated  by 
the  span.  W'liether  required  for  strength  or 
otherwise,  there  is,  therefore,  with  a  slab  floor, 
;  the  great  disadvantage  that  a  larger  amount  of 
f  concrete  has  to  be  used  than  is  often  necessary  — 
[  not  for  strength,  but  simply  as  a  fllling-up 
I  material. 

■  ,  Then  sound  is  another  important  factor  in  con- 
nection with  concrete  floors,  and  the  better  the 
concrete  the  better  conductor  of  sound  it  becomes. 
The  thickness  of  a  concrete  floor  has  but  little  to 
do  with  checking  the  passage  of  sound:  a  12in. 
wall  seemj  to  pass  it  almost  as  well  aa  a  Gin.,  and 


trials  in  that  direction  have  proved  that  ordinary 
conversation  carried  on  in  a  room  divided  from 
another  by  a  Gin.  concrete  wall  could  be  repeated 
in  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  there  is 
an  uninterrupted  air  space  between  a  concrete 
floor  and  a  suspended  ceiling  beneath,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  ordinary  sounds  from 
passing  from  the  room  below  to  the  room  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  advantages 
of  a  plate  or  slab  floor  r  So  far  as  I  know, 
only  the  cost,  and  this  is  so  little  now  that 
practically  it  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
better  system.  It  has  been  said  that  the  large 
amount  of  concrete  used  in  slab  floors  brings 
about  one  advantage — viz.,  that  the  excess  of 
strength  gained  in  this  way  renders  them  abso- 
lutely safe  from  collapse.  Singularly  enough  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  AU  serious  accidents  that  I 
can  call  to  mind  have  occurred  with  slab  floors  or 
roofs  of  considerable  thickness,  and  none  from 
the  numerous  patented  systems.  Mr.  Hare  refers 
to  a  floor  which  fell  at  Portsmouth  in  1876,  killing 
four  persona,  and  which  was  12in.  thick  ;  and  the 
floors  and  roof  which  collapsed  at  the  Anatomy 
School,  Cambridge,  in  1878,  were  of  slab  form 
and  of  considerable  thickness. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  in  hia  report  on 
this  accident,  said  : — "  Concrete  floors  between 
girders  should  be  cambered  or  curved,  so  that 
the  strain  may  be  in  compression,  and  not  in 
tension." 

As  showing  the  widely  diverse  opinions  held 
with  reg.ird  to  the  construction  of  fireproof  walls, 
it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Hare  says,  "A  floor  of 
this  kind  (slab  floor)  forms  an  immensely  strong  tie 
to  the  building  at  each  floor  level."  Mr.  Latham 
says,  "  It  is  uudesirable  that  concrete  floors  should 
be  made  to  adhere  to  the  walls,  but  as  far  as 
possible  the  concrete  should  be  independent 
thereof,"  and  he  gives  reasons  for  this. 

It  was  reported  not  very  long  since  that  the 
American  Government  were  about  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  kind  of 
floor  that  was  the  best ;  the  Royal  Police  Fire 
Brigade  of  Berlin  did  so  in  1893,  with  some 
remarkable  results.  If  our  own  Government  were 
to  set  apart  some  portion  of  existing  buildings 
about  to  be  demolished  for  a  similar  object,  more 
might  be  learnt  about  the  fireproof  floors  in  one 
day  than  has  been  possible  for  years.  But  trials 
should  be  made  of  floors  not  less  than  400  super- 
ficial feet.  The  trials  we  read  of  occasionally, 
where  some  new  kind  of  floor,  say  Sft.  square, 
was  aeverely  tested,  are  no  criterion  whatever. 

It  ia  not  the  resistance  to  fire  of  certain  materiala 
alone  which  has  to  settle  the  question,  but  the 
expansion  and  contraction  in  areas  of  considerable 
size. — I  am,  &o., 

39,  Victoria-street.  Thomas  Potteu. 


The  memorial  stcuss  of  a  new  Baptist  church  for 
Bootle  were  laid  on  Monday.  Tne  main  entrance 
will  be  in  Stanley-road,  and  the  building  will 
embrace  a  nave,  aisles,  and  north  and  south  tran- 
septs. The  total  length  will  be  68ft.,  and  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  340  worshippers  in 
the  body  and  120  in  an  end  gallery.  Bomanesque 
is  the  style  adopted,  and  the  cost  will  be  £2,708. 
Mr.  W.  Hill,  Christian-street,  Liverpool,  is  the 
contractor  for  the  whole  works,  which  will  be 
carried  out  from  plans  by  Messrs.  R.  Otvens  and 
Son,  architects,  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  M.I.C.E.,  who  was  for 
many  years  engineer  to  the  Bristol  Docks  Com- 
mittee, died  on  Sunday  at  Weston-super-Mare,  in 
his  80 :h  year.  Mr.  Hoivard  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Blaokwell,  who  had  b3en  the 
adviser  of  the  corporation  in  dock  matters,  and 
when  Mr.  Blackwell  left,  to  take  up  an  appoint- 
ment in  Canada,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  docks 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Howard  received  th9  appoint- 
meni,  which  he  held  until  about  12  years  ago.  His 
valuable  reports  oa  the  dockisation  of  tha  river  and 
the  prevention  of  floods  have  beeu  frequently 
referred  to  by  engineering  experts,  who  have  since 
been  called  ia  to  advise  the  corporation.  When 
Mr.  Howard  resigned  his  position  as  engineer  to 
the  docks  committee  his  services  were  retained  for 
some  time  for  purposes  of  consultation. 

In  the  parish  church,  Pendlebury,  a  reredos  his 
recently  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Kaowles,  of  Westwood.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  triptych,  constructed  of  oak,  from  a  design 
bv  Mr.  W.  b.  Citoa,  M.A.,  architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  President  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  Mr.  Lses  Kaowles, 
M.P.  (who  has  borne  the  cost  of  the  memorial),  has 
also  embellifh5d  the  church  by  new  marble  steps  to 
the  sacrarium  and  by  new  altar  hangings,  besides 
providing  the  design  by  Mr.  Cari,!  j  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Ciiiling,  recently  executed. 


Interc0mmttnicati0tt 


QUESTIONS. 

[11474.]— Cheapside  Cross.— "Where  did  this  cross 
{an  Eleanor  one.  X  believe),  stand  ?  "Was  it  at  the  St. 
Paul's  or  Eoyal  Exchange  end  of  Cheapside  1— Readee. 

[lU75.]-St.  Machar.— "What  is  distinctly  known 
about  this  (Scotch  J)  samt !— Eeadee. 

[1U76.]  —  Furniture  "Warehouse.  —  Will  any 
correspondent  give  useful  information  for  preparing 
plans  and  specification  for  a  furniture  warehouse  I  I 
purpose  putting  7in.  by  3in.  deals  laid  flat  on  sleepers 
about  6ft.  apart  to  ground  floor,  as  a  good  substantial 
floor ;  steel  stanchions,  girders,  wood  joists ;  first  floor, 
4'Jft.  span.— FuBNiTCBE. 


CHIPS. 

A  quaint  block  of  half-timbered  buildings  which 
has  scood  at  the  bottom  of  Digbeth,  Walsall,  for 
something  like  four  centuries,  and  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  photographs,  etchings,  engravings, 
drawings,  and  paintings  many  times  and  oft,  has 
during  the  last  few  days  been  entirely  swept  away 
to  make  roo  n  for  an  arcade  which  is  to  run  from 
Digbeth  into  the  bottom  part  of  Bradford-street. 

Creditors  of  Jas.  Julian,  contractor,  Truro,  met 
on  Monday  last  in  that  city.  The  deficiency  was 
authoritatively  stated  to  be  a  little  over  £4,000. 

A  new  east  window  has  been  erected  in  AU 
Saints'  Church,  Micklehurst,  Cheshire.  The  sub- 
ject is  "Our  Saviour  being  led  away  to  be 
Crucified."  A  feature  of  the  window,  which  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Bir- 
mingham, London,  and  Liverpool,  consists  of  the 
number  of  figures  introduced.  The  tracery  portion 
is  filled  with  representations  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and  Wilfrid  of  York, 
with  SS.  Alban  and  Chad. 

New  public  baths  are  about  to  be  built  in  Hol- 
beck-Iane,  Lseds,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000.  Mr. 
W.  Hanstock,  of  B  alley,  who  was  also  the  architect 
of  the  other  groups  of  baths  in  the  same  city,  has 
prepared  the  plans. 

Mr.  Pordage  has  been  appointed  fire-master 
(Ai/ylicc,  superintendent  of  the  city  fire  brigade) 
under  the  Edinburgh  corporation,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Wilkins,  resigned. 

The  trustees  are  carrying  out  some  minor  altera- 
tions at  New-place,  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  last 
home  of  William  Shakespeare,  which  will  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  gardens.  The  estate,  now  in 
the  ownership  of  the  trustees,  was  originally 
divided,  and,  although  it  has  long  been  thrown  to- 
gether, the  disposition  of  the  shrubs,  greenhouse, 
has  always  given  it  a  conspicuously  divided 
appearance.  These  are  now  being  removed,  and 
the  famous  grounds  will  present  for  the  future  an 
open  sweep  throughout. 

The  Okehampton  Board  of  Guardians  have 
adopted  plans  by  Mr.  H.  Geen  for  a  new  work- 
house iufirmary,  to  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

£3,000. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cundy,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
8,  Chichester- terrace,  Brighton,  has  been  proved, 
the  value  of  the  personal  estate  amounting  to 
£54,317. 

As  part  of  the  national  harbour  scheme  at  Dover, 
the  surveys  for  which  are  now  advanciog  towards 
completion,  the  War  Office  authorities  have  decided 
to  further  strengthen  the  military  fortifications  by 
the  construction  of  two  or  three  forts  on  the  heights 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town.  Two  forts  are  to  be 
commenced  at  an  early  date  on  the  cliffs,  near  the 
site  of  the  convict  prison,  from  which  position  they 
would  command  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  Straits 
of  Dover. 

New  hoard  schools  are  being  erected  at  Ponty- 
mister,  Mon.,  and  special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  ventilation,  which  will  be  carried  out  on  the 
Boyle  system. 

The  new  schools,  Craven  Arms,  Shropshire,  are 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
patent  Manch«ster  grates,  the  same  being  supplied 
iiv  Messrs.  E.  H.  Slorland  and  Brother,  of 
Manchester. 

The  engineer  to  the  scheme  for  bringing  aea- 
water  from  Lancing  to  London  has  prepared,  for  the 
information  of  Pariiam«Dt,  an  estimate  of  the  entire 
cost  of  this  scheme.  Hs  states  that  the  works  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  can  be  carried  out  for  £150,000, 
which  includes  the  acquisition  of  all  the  neceesary 
lands  for  the  distribution  of  sea-water  throughout 
London. 

St.  George's  new  schools,  Wigan,  which  have 
been  erectert  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,  were  formally 
opened  by  Lidy  Powell  on  Friday. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  district  surveyor  for  the 
eastern  division  of  the  City,  has  been  elected  the 
president  of  the  District  Survevors'  Association,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 
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HODSE-DUrY  AGAIN. 

WHERE  any  house  shall  be  divided  into  and 
let  in  different  tenements,  and  any  of  those 
tenements  are  occupied  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  they  are  exempt  from  the  inhabited  house 
duty.  But  this  exemption  only  applies  when  the 
landlord  so  divides  and  separates  the  house  into 
different  tenements  and  lets  them  as  such,  and  it 
does  not  include  the  case  of  a  subletting,  even 
though  there  is  a  similar  separation.  This  point 
was  laid  down  in  a  recent  case  arising  out  of  a 
house  and  shop  in  the  Stroud-green-road, 
leased  to  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores, 
Ltd.  {Tunt!>,  Jan.  16).  The  company  paid 
£80  a  year,  and  the  whole  premises  were 
assessed  to  the  (iueen'a  Taxes  at  £100.  As  the 
company  only  wanted  the  shop,  they  screwed  up 
the  door  communicating  from  thence  to  the 
passage  and  sub-let  the  floors  over,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  house,  with  side 
entrance  included,  to  a  tenant  at  ISs.  a  week, 
including  rates  and  taxes.  The  point  now  at 
issue  was  whether  the  company,  as  tenants  of  the 
whole  house  and  shop,  should  be  rated  at  the  full 
value  of  the  premises— i.e.,  £100  a  year — or  at 
£32  a  year,  the  assessed  value  of  all  except  the 
shop,  and  so  at  3d.  in  the  £  instead  of  Gd.  The 
Commissioners  reduced  the  amount  to  the  lower 
sum ;  but  the  surveyor  now  appealed,  and  was 
successful. 

The  judges  of  the  Divisional  Court  held  that  as 
the  whole  house  was  let  to  the  company  as  one 
tenant,  the  exemption  could  not  apply,  because  it 
only  affected  cases  where  houses  were  divided  and 
let  by  landlords  in  separate  tenements.  The 
company  took  the  premises,  and  wanting  only 
the  shop,  they  sub-let  the  rest,  which,  by 
division,  they  had  made  a  separate  tenement.  If 
the  landlord  had  done  this,  then  the  shop  would 
have  been  exempt,  and  the  rooms  above  alone 
rateable ;  but  this  result  could  not,  under  the 
present  Act,  be  brought  about  by  subletting. 
The  Court  admitted  that  they  would  have  held 
the  screwing  up  and  non-usage  of  the  door  from 
shop  to  passage  to  be  a  sufficient  separation  of 
the  premises,  and  they  intimated  that  a  structural 
division  was  not  essential.  But  the  result  is,  that 
if  a  shop  or  a  separate  tenement  is  to  be  exempt 
from  House  Duty,  it  must  be  separately  let  as 
such  by  the  landlord. 

Fred.  Wethkrfielu,  Salicitor. 

1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Uuildhall,  £.0 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  columii 
must  be  headed  "  Buildino  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


U.  D.  C. — Towxs.— BniLDi.NG  Acts.— I  really  cannot 
say  what  local  or  special  Acts  have  been  passed  in  relation 
to  building.  Perhaps  the  Local  Government  Board  could 
help  you. 


OHIFS. 

New  fortifications  are  being  constructed  at 
Calshot  Cistle,  on  the  Solent.  Messrs.  Play  fair  and 
Toole  are  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Pittendreigh  Macgillivray,  A.R.A  ,  Edin- 
burgh, has  just  completed  a  mural  tablet  with 
three-quarter  profile  bust,  to  be  placed  over  the 
grave  of  the  late  William  Alexander,  LL  D.,  in 
NeUfield  Cemetery. 

The  Old  Farm  House  public-honse  at  South- 
ampton, a  hostelry  built  in  1611,  is  about  to  be 
demolished  and  rebuilt. 

The  Boyal  Institution  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  have  reduced  the  number  of  works  allowed 
to  be  submitted  by  outsiders  to  two  each. 

The  theatre  at  West  Bromwich,  which  was  lately 
destroyed  by  fire,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  from  p'ans 
by  Messrs.  Owen  and  Ward.  The  contract  has 
been  let  for  £-5,000,  and  the  building  will  accom- 
modate some  2,000  persons.  Tne  pit  will  be  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  ground  floor,  and  there  will  be 
two  tiers  only,  instead  of  three.  There  will  be  a 
separate  bir  for  each  floor,  but  persons  sitting  in 
the  bars  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  performance. 

The  organ  of  Totnes  parish  church  having  been 
rebuilt  aud  renovated  by  Messrs.  Hele  and  Co.,  of 
Plymouth,  special  dedication  services  were  held 
yesterday  (Thursday). 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  District  Surveyors' 
Association,  held  on  the  16  th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  H 
Collins,  F.R  I.B.A.,  F.I.S.,  district  surveyor  for  the 
eastern  division  of  the  City  of  London,  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  J.  D.  Matthews  retiring. 


IiBOAI.  mTEI.I.iaBNOB. 

Successful  Appeal  against  a  Magistrate's 
Decision. —  I'be  case  of  tho  Motropoiitiu  ludustriil 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited  (ippellanls),  v.  Mr. 
W.  Slade  (respondent),  heard  at  the  County  of 
London  Sessions  ou  I'nday,  was  an  appeal  against 
an  order  made  by  Mr.  Wyndham  Slade,.  the  senior 
magistrate  at  the  Southwark  Police-court,  at  the 
instance  of  the  St.  Saviour's  Board  of  Works,  re- 
quiriug  the  appellants,  who  are  the  owners  of 
blocks  of  industrial  dwellings  known  as  Mowbray- 
buildiogs,  R jdcrosB-street,  Borough,  under  tne 
Public  Health  Act,  I  SOl,  to  make  certain  alterations 
to  render  the  premises  fit  for  habitation,  so  as  not  to 
be  injurious  and  dangerous  to  health.  Tne  con- 
tention of  the  appellants  was  that  the  magistrate 
was  induced  to  make  the  order  under  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  facts  and  tbe  actual  requirements  of 
the  Act  of  1891,  and  they  called  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  Philip  Eiward  I'ilditch,  archi- 
tects, who  stated  that  the  order  was  unnecessary 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Professor  W.  H. 
Coifield  traversed  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Heron,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  St.  Siviour's  District  Board  of 
Works,  that  the  buildings  were  iu  an  insanitary 
condition,  and  also  supported  the  views  of  the  archi- 
tects called  by  tbe  appellants,  that  lh4  orders  made 
in  respect  of  the  structural  alteratioDs  and  the 
necessity  for  another  class  of  sanitary  appliances 
were  not  required  to  make  the  dwellings  more 
healthy.  Sir  Peter  Edlin  said  the  Bench  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  annulled. 
He  thought  if  the  learned  magistrate  had  heard  the 
exhaustive  and  positive  evidence  given  on  behalf  of 
the  appellants,  he  would  not  have  made  that  order. 
The  order  of  the  Court  below  was,  therefore, 
annulled,  the  appeal  being  allowed,  with  costs,  to 
be  taxed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Abchitects'  Fees  fob  Paety-Wall. — Selhy  v. 
Beigos. — At  the  Shoreditch  County-court  on  Tues- 
dajr,  before  Judge  French,  Q  C,  Mr.  Selby,  an 
architect  and  surveyor,  sued  Messrs.  J.  C.  Briggs 
and  Son.  tobacconists,  of  High-street,  Shoreditch, 
for  £.31  23.  6d.,  due  to  them  under  a  contract.  The 
plaintiff  was  an  architect  and  surveyor,  and  the 
defendants  were  owners  of  201,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. Some  time  ago  their  next-door  neighbour,  a 
Mr.  Simmonds,  had,  under  the  Dangeroui  Struc- 
tures Act,  to  rebuild  a  certain  party-wall.  I'laintiff 
was  consulted  by  Mr.  Simmonds  with  regard  to 
carrying  out  the  alterations,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  wall,  which  would  require  to  he  rebuilt,  was  a 
party-wall.  He  accordingly  informed  defendants 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  share  in  the 
rebuildmg  of  the  wall.  They  agreed  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  rebuilding,  and  later  on  the  defendants 
promised  to  pay  half  the  amount  of  Messrs.  Kebble 
and  Co.'s  tender  in  carrying  out  the  work,  and  pay 
half  of  the  plaintiffs  fees,  £7  Ts.  for  superintending. 
The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right  to 
sue  ;  the  proper  party  to  do  so  being  the  building 
owner  under  the  Act — that  is,  Mr.  Simmonds. 
Defendants  also  alleged  that  the  wall  was  not  built 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ths  Building 
Act.  His  Honour  pointed  out  that  defendants 
agreed  to  waive  the  Building  Act  to  save  expense. 
If  there  was  any  injustice  likely  to  be  done  he 
should  use  his  authority,  and  add  Mr.  Simmonds  as 
a  party  to  the  action.  After  hearing  further 
evidence,  his  Honour  pointed  out  that  as  plaintiff 
had  paid  Kebble,  he  was  an  agent  of  Simmonds's, 
with  a  pecuniary  interest,  and  he  was  entitled  to 
sue  the  defendants.  There  was  no  necessity  to 
amend  tbe  plaint  by  adding  Simmonds's  name. 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R  I.B  A.,  having 
corroborated  plaintiff,  the  judge  gave  judgment  for 
the  full  amount  clatmed,{with  costs. 

SouiHGATE  V.  Hunt, — At  Shoreditch  County- 
court,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  21,  before  his  Honour 
Judge  French,  Q  C.,  a  Hoxton  builder  named 
Southgate  sued  Henry  Hunt,  the  tenant  of  a  house 
at  Fairbank-street,  New  North-road,  for  £10  4^,  6d. 
for  work  done  and  materials  supplied.  Mr.  Groser 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ;  defendant  was  unrepre- 
sented. Dafendant  paid  £2  ISs.  into  court,  and 
disputed  giving  any  order  for  the  remainder  of  the 
work.  Plaintiff's  case  was  that  defendant  called  on 
him  and  asked  bim  to  give  an  estimate  for  certain 
repairs  to  a  drain  on  his  premises.  Plaintiff  said 
the  work  would  cost  £2  15s.,  and  was  told  to  start 
upon  it.  He  did  so  on  a  Monday.  The  same  day 
a  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Shoreditch  Vestry  called, 
and  said  a  lot  more  work  required  to  be  done.  This 
work  was  executed  with  defendant's  sanction,  and 
plaintiff  now  sued  for  the  cost.  Defendant  denied 
that  this  extra  work  was  done  with  his  sanction. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  Wednesday  he  knew 
that  this  extra  work  was  wanted.  Plaintiff  was 
only  63  hours  on  the  job  altogether  ;  therefore  he 
must  have  done  nearly  all  of  it  bsfore  communi- 
cating with  him.  When  told  of  the  inspector's 
orders,  he  siid  he  would  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  landlord  before  agreeing  to  have  it  done. 
After  hearing  the  evidence.  Judge  French  said  it 
seemed  to  him  the  caso  was  very  clear.  The  in- 
spector had  ordered  certain  additional  work  to  be 
done,  and  plaintiff  had  cirried  this  out  without 
consulting  defendant,  thinking  that  the  inspector's 


orders  were  suffisient.  They  were  not.  The  in- 
spector could  serve  a  notice  on  a  tenant  to  do 
certain  work,  but  could  not  tell  a  builder  to  do 
it.  If  the  notice  was  not  complied  with,  then  the 
proper  steps  at  law  would  have  to  be  taken. 
Plaintiff  had  made  a  mistake  in  accepting  the 
inspector's  order,  and  would  have  to  put  up  with 
it.  Judgment  would  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  for 
£2  15i.,  paid  into  court,  and  he  would  have  to  bear 
the  costs  of  the  action. 

CintnT  V.  DiCKEE  — This  case,  of  some  import- 
ance to  members  of  the  profession  of  architects  and 
surveyors,  was  heard  at  the  City  of  London  Court  on 
the  16lh  January  inst,,  before  tbe  Auistant  Judge 
and  a  jury.  It  was  a  claim  by  Messrs.  Cubitt  and 
Collmson,  of  2,  Broad -street  Buildings,  EC, 
architects  and  surveyors,  for  £;i7  rendered  tor  pro- 
fessional services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
alteration  and  rebuilding  of  the  public-house  known 
as  the  H  ise  and  Crown,  Dorset- street,  Whitefriars, 
there  having  been  two  contracts,  which  together  did 
not  reach  t'.)00,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the 
plaintiffs  were  accordingly  entitled  to  commission  at 
the  rate  of  74  or  5  per  cent.  The  scale  of  the 
lioyal  Institute  of  Surveyors  was  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  plaintiffs'  claim.  The  plaintiffs  proved 
that  they  had  prepared  several  extra  plans,  and  had 
measured  up  the  premises,  which  were  old  build- 
ings, without  any  extra  charge.  Mr.  Hmry  Kisch 
(instructed  by  Messrs.  It.chardson  and  Carn,  of  2, 
Broad-street  Buildings,  E.C.)  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Lancaster  for  tbe  de- 
fendant. Mr.  Albert  E  Pridmore,  M.S.A.,  F.S  I., 
surveyor  to  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Bisbopsgate, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Frampton,  A.K.I.B.,  F.S.I.,  sup- 
ported plaintiffs'  evidence,  and  explained  that  where 
the  alterations  are  effected  whilst  the  business  is 
being  carried  on,  the  work  and  responsibility  of  the 
builder  and  architect  are  much  increased.  In  their 
opinion  as  experts,  in  view  of  ths  difficult 
nature  of  the  work,  the  commission  claimed  was 
very  moderate,  and  they  stated  that,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  profession,  where  the  cost  of  the 
works  was  under  *J.')00  the  commission  increased  up 
to  10  per  cent,  when  tbe  cost  reached  £100,  and 
that  the  medium  charge  of  7^  per  cent,  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  fair,  reasonable,  and  usual.  The 
defendant,  moreover,  alleged  that  the  plaintiffs 
specifically  agreed  to  accept  commission  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.  only.  She  paid  into  Court  the  amount 
ot  commission  on  this  scale.  The  jury  ultimately 
found  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  judgment  for  the 
amount  claimed,  with  costs,  was  pronounced  ac- 
cordingly. 

An  "Aeciiitect"  sent  to  Pbison.— At  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  on  Wednesday,  befoie  Mc. 
Justice  Hawkins,  Kent  Pinchbeck,  architect,  was 
indicted  for  obtaining  from  Charles  Eimes  and 
other  persons  large  quantities  o.r  building  materials 
by  false  pretences,  and  also  for  obtaining  credit 
from  those  persons  by  false  pretences.  The  case 
was  begun  last  week,  and  was  adjourned.  In 
Dacembsr,  1S94,  Mr.  Charles  Eimes,  a  builder, 
received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner,  who  was  an 
architect  having  an  office  in  Adelphi,  asking  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  tender  for  the  erection  of  some 
houses  which  were  to  be  built  at  Northwood, 
Middlesex.  In  consequence  of  that  letter  Mr. 
Fames  had  an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  who 
represented  that  the  houses  were  to  be  erected  for  a 
Mr.  MUes  Atkinson,  and  that  he  himself  was  Mr. 
Atkinson's  agent.  Mr.  Eimes  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  two  houses  at  Northwood 
for  £1,030,  and  began  to  build  them.  When  the 
first  instalment  under  the  contract  was  due,  Mr. 
Eimes  applied  to  the  prisoner  for  the  money.  The 
prisoner  at  first  made  excuses,  but  subsequently 
sent  some  money.  Mr.  Eimes  did  work  to  the 
amount  of  £350  on  the  land ;  but  as  he  could  not 
get  the  money  due  to  bim  under  the  contract, 
he  refused  to  conplete  the  work.  Three  other 
builders  also  received  letters  from  the  prisoner,  and 
were  similarly  treated.  It  was  stated  that  the 
prisoner  had  purchased  the  land  at  Northwood 
upon  which  the  work  was  done,  and  that  he 
granted  leases  of  the  houses  and  sold  the  ground- 
rents.  There  was  an  entry  in  his  ledger,  showing 
that  he  had  received  £3,280  in  respect  of  the 
property  and  paid  away  £1,596.  Technical  ob- 
jections to  the  counts  in  the  indictment,  made  by 
defendant's  counsel,  were  upheld  by  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  as  to  the  first  four  counts,  charging  the 
prisoner  with  obtaining  the  building  materials  by 
lalse  pretences.  The  prisoner  said  that  Atkinson 
told  him  that  he  would  buy  the  houses  after  they 
had  been  built.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty  on  the  last  four  counts,  which  charged  him 
with  obtaining  credit  by  false  pretences,  and  Not 
Guilty  on  the  first  four  counts.  The  prisoner  was 
sentenced  to  IS  months'  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labour. 


Estate  duty  has  been  paid  on  £291,963  as  the  net 
value,  the  gross  value  being  £312,078,  of  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  Mc.  Charles  Thomas  Lacas,  of  the 
firm  of  Luoas  Brothers,  Great  George-street  and 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  builder  and  contractor, 
who  died  on  Daoembsr  4,  aged  75. 
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A  SEVF.KE  indictment  of  "  Defective  Drains 
and  Sewer  Air  as  Ciuses  of  Disease"  was  made 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  St.  George's,  Hinover-square,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  National  Health 
Society  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  lecturer 
described  instances  in  his  own  experience  of  out- 
breaks of  disease  caused  in  houses  by  an  escape 
of  foul  air  from  the  drains  or  sewers  into  them. 
Persons  living  in  houses  in  which  air  was  con- 
taminated in  that  way  suffered  from  general 
malaise.  Sore  throats  were  the  most  common 
resxilt  of  breathing  foul  air,  and  examples  were 
given,  not  only  of  families  in  which  outbreaks  of 
sore  throat  were  caused  by  escapes  of  drain  air 
into  the  house,  but  also  of  cases  where  the  work- 
men employed  in  removing  defective  drains  had 
suffered  from  sore  throat.  Incidentally  it  was 
also  mentioned  that  sore  throats  were  frequently 
caused  by  escapes  of  coal-gas.  In  many  instances 
diphtheria  had  been  attributed  to  similar  defects, 
and  it  was  so  usual  to  find  drain  air  escaping  into 
houses  where  there  were  cases  of  diphtheria  that 
the  lecturer  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
if  the  diphtheria  poison  was  not  actually  con- 
tained in  such  foul  air,  persons  were,  at  any  rate, 
predisposed  to  take  the  disease  by  sore  throat 
being  first  produced.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
diphtheria  was  largely  spread  directly  from  one 
person  to  another  by  contagion  ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  foul  air  should  not  be  a  vehicle  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  poison  of  this  disease. 
Blood  poisoning  was  frequently  caused  in  a 
similar  manner.  Pneumonia  was  also  no  doubt 
occasionally  caused  by  breathing  foul  air,  and 
diarrhcei  was  sometimes  caused  in  the  same  way, 
especially  in  infants.  Typhoid  fever,  although 
most  generally  caused  by  the  drinking  of  con- 
taminated water,  was  no  doubt  also  frequently 
spread  by  means  of  foul  air. 

A  KEETrs-G  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  House -Painters  of  England 
and  Wales  was  held  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  on  Friday,  ilr.  J.  Taylor  (Bir- 
mingham) presided,  and  members  were  present 
from  Newcastle,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Preston,  Hereford,  Nelson,  Black- 
pool, Leiceater,  Nottingham,  Huddersfield,  Brad- 
ford. Hull,  and  Derby,  the  attendance  numbering 
about  30.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  large  exhi- 
bition in  Birmingham  in  October,  in  connection 
with  the  prize  scheme  for  the  promotion  of 
technical  education  amongst  painters,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
arrangements.  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  more  efficient 
training  of  painters,  and  the  meeting  adopted  a 
form  of  indenture  for  apprentices,  the  revival  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  promote.  The  prize  com- 
petition will  be  divided  into  two  parts— examina- 
tory  (the  examinations  being  conducted  at  the 
various  local  centres),  on  a  common  form  of  ques- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  committee ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  practical  work  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  District  Council  for 
Edinburgh  and  the  East  of  Scotland  of  the 
National  .Society  of  Plumbers,  a  lecture  was  given 
on  ' '  The  Storage  of  Water  for  Domestic  Purposes. 
Kitchen  Boiler  Safety- Valves,  and  Frozen  Pipe?," 
on  Friday,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Ross,  of  Haddington,  in 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  A. 
Allan,  vice-president,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  described  the  proceedings  taken  for 
getting  in  a  pure  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  to 
town  or  village,  and  also  the  state  of  that  water 
when  it  was  brought  to  the  consumers.  It  was 
delivered  in  a  pure  state,  and  contaminated  in 
some  of  the  cisterns.  In  many  houses  people 
thought  they  were  secure  when  they  got  a  draw- 
off  tap  from  the  main  for  drinking  "and  such-like 
purposes  ;  but  then  servants  sometimes  drew  water 
from  the  cistern  taps  and  put  it  on  the  table.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  he  advocated  proper 
cistern  rooms,  where  the  cisterns  could  be  seen  to 
be  d  irty ,  and  cleaned .  As  to  kitchen  boiler  safet  y  ■ 
valves,  a  great  deal  had  been  said  about  some  as 
providing  safety  from  kitchen-boiler  explosions, 
which  were  really  u-seless  for  that  purpose.  Such 
valves  were  advocated  by  engineers  who  had  to 
do  with  steam  fittings  only,  and  who  had  no 
•experience  with  kitchen  ranges.  Pipes  in  con- 
nection with  kitchen-range  boilers  should  be  con- 
•trncted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  escape 
/roet.    Those  pipes  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible. 


in  the  same  condition  in  the  winter  months  as  in 
summer,  and  if  that  were  accomplished  there 
would  be  no  doubt  about  the  safety-valve. 
Referring  to  the  freezing  of  pipes,  he  denied  that 
allowing  taps  to  dribble  would  always  prevent 
freezing,  and  said  that  if  the  pipes,  ic stead  of 
being  cased,  as  they  usually  were  in  bouses,  were 
exposed  on  the  outside  of  the  plaster,  they  would 
be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  aa  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  and  have  less  chance  of  being  frozen. 

From  what  we  gather  it  is  the  practice  of  some 
municipalities  in  the  United  States  to  ignore 
engineers,  and  let  contracts  on  plans  prepared  by 
contractors.  Professor  A.  £.  Phillips,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eiir/i. 
,/etri/ig  Rtcrd,  gives  an  instance  where  a  firm  of 
contractors  undertook  to  do  all  the  engineering 
work  necessary  to  carry  out  a  system  of  water 
supply  which  was  accepted  by  the  authorities. 
Plans  were  even  prepared,  and  contractors  invited, 
but  the  contract  wa^*  let  to  the  firm  that  sub- 
mitted the  plans.  Of  course  !  The  making  of 
the  plans  secured  the  contract,  though  the  price 
was  some  10,000dols.  in  excess  of  what  the  system 
should  have  cost.  Of  course  the  superintendence 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form — what  else  could  it  be  !- 
The  Enginn  ring  JUcorii  comments  on  the  case, 
and  says  truly  the  fitness  of  the  plans  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  are  matters  left  out  as 
remote  contingencies  which  another  generation 
must  pay  for. 

Descriptions  are  published  of  the  arbesian  wells 
which  have  practically  created  new  provinces  in 
Queensland.  The  first  bore  was  begun  in  1885, 
and  after  sinking  to  a  depth  of  663ft.  a  jet  of 
water  yielding  300  000  gallons  daily  shot  up. 
Only  nineteen  bores  have  been  made  at  the  public 
cost,  and  private  enterprise  is  responsible  for  295, 
the  total  depth  of  these  perforations  amounting  to 
about  83  miles.  The  water  supply  thus  tapped  is 
enormous.  One  bore  alone  yields  4,000.000  gallons 
daily,  while  the  total  annual  flow  of  these  bores  is 
equal  to  seven  and  a  half  times  the  capacity  of  the 
water  system  which  supplies  Melbourne. 

Mr.  a.  S.  CoorER,  U.S  Assist. Engineer,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Eni/  'nteeriiiff  Record  controverting  a 
statement  made  by  a  writer  in  that  paper,  states 
that,  in  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
U.S.A.  of  1894,  the  tables  given  of  the  cement 
tests  "clearly  show  that  dry  mortars  give  better 
results  than  wet  ones  on  short-time  tests,  and  that 
the  reverse  is  true  on  long-time  tests  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit,  which  in  the  experiments  referred  to 
approximates  an  amount  of  water  equal  to  about 
45  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  cement  used.  The 
amount  of  water  required  for  the  water  of 
crystallisation  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent. — not 
of  sand  and  cement,  but  of  cement  alone." 
Authorities  have  differed  much  on  this  question  : 
experience  has,  however,  generally  shown  that 
the  stiffer  the  cement  is  gauged,  the  better. 

The  proposed  supply  of  sea-water  for  London 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  F. 
Grierson  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednes- 
day night.  Mr.  Grierson  described  the  scheme 
which  will  come  before  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
session,  by  which  it  is  contemplated  to  construct 
conduits  for  the  conveyance  of  sea-water  to 
London  from  South  Lancing,  in  Sussex.  This 
scheme  was  not  a  new  one  :  but  somewhat  similar 
but  more  limited  powers  were  obtained  a  few  years 
ago,  though  they  were  allowed  to  lapse.  The 
present  intention  was  to  supply  nine  or  ten  million 
gallons  a  day.  One  of  the  main  purposes  for 
which  sea-water  could  be  usefully  employed  in 
London  was  for  street-watering.  As  nearly  as 
could  be  ascertained,  about  40  million  gallons  in 
London  of  fresh  water  were  now  daily  consumed 
for  non-domestic  purposes.  This  water  had  been 
filtered  for  drinking,  but  was  nearly  all  consumed 
in  requirements  which  might  be  satisfied  by  the 
use  of  sea- water.  The  cost  of  the  complete  carry- 
ing out  of  the  project  would  be  £450,000,  and 
the  works  could  be  completed  in  about  two  years. 
He  summarised  the  advantages  of  a  constant 
supply  of  sea-water  to  London  as  follows  :— 
(1)  There  would  be  less  dust  and  smell  and  more 
cleanliness  in  the  streets  ;  (2)  watering  would  be 
less  frequent  and  more  efficient :  (3)  the  road 
surface  would  be  more  durable,  requiring  fewer 
repairs  ;  (4)  the  sewers  would  be  less  offensive ; 
(o)  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  would  bs  probably 
a  quarter,  or  even  a  third,  less  than  the  present 
cost  of  water  for  public  purposes ;  (G)  hospital-" 
and  schools  would  be  provided  with  additional 
aids  to  health  ;  (7)  every  house  could  be  furnished 
with  its  own  sea-bath  ;  [8 1  the  saving  of  fresh 
water  would  be  very  great,  practically  adding 


25  per  cent,  to  the  present  supply.  A  discussion 
followed. 

MEETINGS  FOa  THE  ENSTJINO  WEEK. 

Satcroav  (to-moi'.ro«).  —  London  and  Provincial 
Bailders*  Foremen'ti  Association.  Dis- 
cussion on  "The  General  Foreman  -from 
what  branch  of  the  BuUdio^  Trade 
thould  he  be  selected  ?  '  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon-street,  E.G.    7.30  p  m. 

MoxDA v.— Society  of  Arts.    "  Alternate  Current  Trans- 
-■■  formers,"  Cantor  Lecture  No.  2,  by  Dr. 

A.  Fleming,  F.R  S.   8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "  Stamboul,  Old  and  New," 
by  Richard  Davey.   8  pm. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "Recent 
Developments  in  Gas  -  Engines,"  by 
Du?ald  Clerk.   8  p.m. 

.^.uctioneers'  Institute.  "  Law  and 
Practice  of  Compensation  in  the  Citv  of 
London,"  ty  H.  C.  Richards,  li.P. 
8  pm. 

Wedxesdat.— Society  of  Arts.  "Standards  of  Light," 
by  W.  J.  Dibdin,  F.C.S.   8  p.m. 


WATBB  SUPPLY  AND  SANITA&T 
MATTEBS. 

Meteopolitax  AVaiek  Supply.  —  The  W<tter 
Comuiitcee  ot  the  London  County  CouDcil,  in  a 
report  presented  to  the  Couacil  on  Tuesday, 
stated  that  the  Bills  of  the  different  water 
companies  had  baen  reported  on  b/  the  engineer  ; 
but  the  ommittee  saw  no  reason  to  depart 
trom  the  rasolutions  arrived  a'  by  the  CouDcil 
in  February,  189-5.  They  therefore  recommended 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  coDjonc- 
tion  with  the  Water  Committee,  be  instructed  to 
place  before  Parliament  tha  views  of  the  Council 
in  favour  ot  purer  sources  of  supply,  and,  in  doing 
so.  to  indicate  the  various  sources  of  supply  in 
Wales  which  had  been  under  consideration.  The 
proposed  AA'elsh  sources  of  supply  were  calculated 
to  yield  a  daily  quantity  of  415  million  gallons,  and 
they  naturally  divided  themselves  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions — one  portion  deriving'  its  supply 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Wye  and  its  tributaries 
the  Itbon,  Yrton,  and  Eiw,  together  with  the 
Towy,  and  the  other  from  the  L'ak  Valley  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  amount  of  water  that  could 
be  obtained  from  the  four  Wye  sources  would  ba 
about  200  million  gallons  a  day  (about  equal  to  the 
present  supply  ot  all  the  companies).  The  Usk 
sources  would  yield  182  million  gallons,  theremain- 
iog  portion  ot  the  415.000,000  gallons  mentioned 
being  obtainable  from  the  River  Towy.  As 
regards  cost,  the  engineer's  estimate  worked  out 
a  little  under  £19  400,000  for  the  Wye  portion  of 
the  scheme,  and  £17,500,000  for  the  L'sk  portion. 
The  committee  wem  of  opinion  that  it  was  desire- 
able  to  adopt  the  U:k  portion  of  the  scheme  as  a 
first  instalment,  leaving  the  Wye  and  Towy  portions 
to  be  dealt  with  at  a  future  date.  Consequently 
they  ask  to  be  allowed  to  continue  the  surveys  of 
the  whole  of  the  Welsh  scheme  which  they  were 
carrying  out  under  the  instructions  of  the  Council, 
and  to  prepare  forthwith  for  Parliamentary  deposit 
in  November  next  that  portion  of  the  project 
deriving  its  supply  from  the  L'sk  areas  with  the 
necessary  conduit  to  London.  Whilst  recommend- 
ing the  Council  at  the  present  moment  to  adopt  a 
scheme  only  capable  of  providing  182  million  gallons 
a  day,  the  committee  thought  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  purchasing  such  lands  and  rights  as 
would  insure  to  the  Council  the  pewer  of  obtaining 
the  additional  water  from  the  other  areas  mentioned, 
shonld  it  be  required.  Consideration  of  the  report 
was  adjourned  for  a  week,  as  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
the  chairman  of  the  Council,  has  been  asked  to  act 
as  negotiator  between  the  water  companies  and  the 
Council,  and  he  has  accepted  the  invitation. 


The  Stamford  Board  of  Guardians  have  decided 
to  build  a  new  workhouse,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£12,000. 

The  engineers  to  the  authorised  Baker -street 
and  Waterloo  Electric  Railway  have  deposited  at 
the  House  of  Commons  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  extension  of  this  railway  to  the  St. 
John's  Wood  terminus  of  the  Manchester,  Steffield, 
and  L'.ocolosbire  Railway.  They  estimate  that  the 
further  length  of  line  required  will  be  one  furlong 
seven  chains,  and  that  the  costs  of  construction  will 
b3  £99,043.  Of  this  sum,  £62,563  will  be  expended 
in  tunnelling,  £15.000  upon  the  construction  of  a 
terminal  station  at  Melcombe-place,  and  £12  OOO 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  lands  and 
buildings. 

New  boaid  schools  have  been  built  in  Wattville- 
street,  Hindsworth,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Kendrick.  Mr.  J.  Webi  was  the  builder,  and 
Messrs.  Fisher  and  S  m  supplied  the  faini  .ure. 

At  Fiiday's  mseting  of  lie  Aberdeen  Town 
Council,  it  was  reported  that  the  total  valuation  of 
tramway  system,  as  astcssed  by  Mr.  YvUog.  Glas- 
gow, Mr.  Dyack,  the  hurah  surveyor,  aud  Mr. 
Wilson,  architecf,  was  £62,o29.  The  sum  is  £14,000 
less  than  the  Tramway  C.mpiny'g  own  valuitioo. 
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East  Bkext. — The  restored  churchyard  cross  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  East  Brent,  was  unvniled  and 
dedicated  on  Saturday  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  as  a  memento  of  the  jubilee  of  the  venerable 
Archdeacon  Denison's  association  with  the  parish. 
Up  to  the  top  of  the  die,  beneath  the  main  shaft 
itself,  the  whole  of  the  masonry  is  ancient  15th 
century  work.  These  mediiuval  remains,  which 
stand  6ft.  out  of  the  ground,  are  illustrated  in  the 
late^Dr.  Poolev's  "  Old  Stone  Crosses  of  Somerset  " 
(1877).  Mr.  Edmund  Buckle,  the  diocesan  archi- 
tect, prepared  the  designs,  and  the  work  wa^ 
intrusted  to  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sans,  of 
Eieter.  The  entire  structure  is  fully  25ft.  in 
height.  The  new  work  is  entirely  of  Uoulting 
stone.  The  shaft  is  an  octagonal  monolith.  Above 
projects  a  groined  capital,  traceried  and  ornamented 
at  intervals  by  the  (rlastonbury  Tudor  rose,  which 
in  turn  supports  a  canopy  composed  of  eight 
groined  and  carved  niches,  each  filled  by  a  statue, 
representative  of  the  following : — St.  Andrew,  the 
patron  of  the  diocese  ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
tutelaries  of  Bath  Abbey  ;  St.  Benedict,  the  founder 
of  the  Order  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
church ;  St.  J oseph  of  Arimathea,  a  sprig  of  whose 
miraculous  thorn  flourishes  close  by ;  St.  Dnnstau, 
Abbot  of  (Jlastonbury ;  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison. 
The  sculpture  and  masonry  are  carved  out  of  one 
large  block,  none  of  the  figures  being  put  into  their 
respective  niches  separately.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  elYectively-carved  cresting  of  15th 
century  West-country  type.  Above  all  is  a  lofty, 
plain.  Calvary  cross,  upon  which  is  a  figure  of  the 
Saviour. 


Plans  of  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  at  the  corner  of  the  Haymarket 
and  Charles -street,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  have  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Theatres  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  building  will  have  a  frontage 
of  198ft.  to  the  Haymarket,  11  )ft.  to  Charles-street, 
and  198ft.  to  the  Opera-arcade,  while  seating 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  2,232  persona. 
The  committee  recommend  the  approval  of  the 
plans  when  altered  as  desired. 


CHIPS. 

A  branch  free  library  was  opened  on  Monday 
night  in  Wandsworth  Bridge-road,  Fulham. 

The  Swindon  District  Council  have  raised  the 
salary  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Mortis,  their  surveyor,  by  £26 
per  annum. 

The  district  council  of  Hjyland  adopted  plans  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Cubbon,  of  Birkenhead,  for  public  offices 
and  a  meeting-hall.   The  estimated  cost  is  £3,500. 

A  new  board  school  was  opened  at  Friston,  Eist 
Suffolk,  on_l'riday.  It  accommodates  100  children, 
and  cost  £725.  Mr.  Edward  Rope  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Pooley,  of  Leiston,  the  builder. 

The  mining  districts  of  Western  Australia  are 
proving  a  happy  bunting  ground  for  typewriter 
companies.  We  understand  from  the  Yost  Type- 
writer Co.,  Ltd.,  that  their  late  energetic  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  W.  T.  Harding,  is  shortly  to  open  a 
depot  at  Perth,  with  agents  at  Coolgardie  and  other 
mining  stations  in  Western  Australia.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, we  believe,  is  doing  a  large  business  in  the  sale 
of  typewriters. 

An  inquiry  was  held  on  Friday  at  the  offices  of 
the  Moss  Side  District  Council  by  Major-General 
H.  D.  Crozier,  R  E.,  an  inspsctor  of  the  Local 
(iovernment  Board,  with  reference  to  an  applica- 
tion by  the  board  for  sanction  to  borrow  .£2.500  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  free  library,  and  £  100  for 
the  purchase  of  stables  and  for  street  improve- 
ments. 

The  town  council  of  L^ith  have  decided  to  erect  a 
suite  of  public  baths  in  Henderson-street,  at  a  cost  of 
ahout  112,000.  The  swimming-tank  is  to  measure 
100ft.  by  40ft. 

'  The  oil  painting,  "  The  First  Communion,"  by 
Miss  Fiora  Raid,  has  baen  presented  to  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Birmingham. 

The  Leeds  School  Board  have  decided  to  build  a 
new  school  for  blind  and  deaf  children,  at  a  cost  of 
£1S  OOO,  in  Blenheim-walk,  Blackman-lane.  The 
buildings,  which  hive  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Braitbwaite,  of  Leeds,  will  accommodate  108 
boarders  and  100  day  scholars,  the  cost  per  child 
being  £87  15s.  2 J.,  exclusive  of  excavating  and 
heating. 


At  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  Monday.  Henry 
Chfford  Holden,  builder,  of  10,  Cheapaide,  and 
West  Hampstead,  was  remanded,  in  custody,  for 
obtaining  money  and  goods  by  false  pretences.  It 
was  alleged  that  he  traded  under  the  style  of  the 
Castla  Engineering  Company,  with  offices  in  Queen 
Victoria-street,  and  that  no  such  company  existed. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  D.  J.  Ranken,  Limited,  for 
erecting  the  Durham  county  buildings,  has  bsen 
accepted  by  the  finance  committee,  the  amount 
being  £13,875  lOs. 

I'.jtimates  for  the  principal  schedules  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  Paisley  New  Infirmary  are  at 
present  being  considered  by  the  directors.  They 
do  not  see  their  way  meantime  to  proceed  with  the 
complete  scheme,  but  will  provide  accommodation 
for  108  patients  (100  ward  beds  and  8  beds  for 
special  cases),  the  total  cost  of  which,  including  site, 
will  be  £63,457.  Of  that  sum  £55,000  has  already 
been  subscribed. 

In  tlus  Cjueen's  Bench  Division  on  Friday,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Wright  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  an 
appeal  by  the  governing  body  of  Charterhouse 
School  against  an  assessment  of  £3,000  on  the  school 
for  inhabited  house  duty  was  allowed,  on  the  ground 
that,  so  far  as  the  masters'  houses  were  concerned, 
the  masters  themselves  should  be  assessed,  and  that 
the  other  buildings  were  not  inhabited  in  any  sense 
which  would  render  them  liable  to  assessment. 
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' '  FIEEPEOOF  "  BUILDING  3. 

*'  Tj^IREPEOOF  construction,"  there  is 
J-  reason  to  believe,  originally  signified 
construction  which  was  proof  against  fire. 
At  present,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  a  conven- 
tional phrase  for  an  expensive  mode  of  build- 
ing in  which  iron  or  steel  and  concrete  are 
among  the  chief  materials.  It  is  this  mode 
of  building,  rather  than  real  protection 
against  fire,  which  boards  and  committees 
look  for,  when,  for  instance,  they  insist  oa 
fireproof  flooring.  If  they  are  to  be  burnt, 
they  wish  to  be  burnt  in  the  manner  of  the 
peiiod,  with  concrete  and  cement,  and  rolled 
or  riveted  joists  about  them.  There  are 
cheaper  ways  of  fire  proofing  which,  perhaps, 
were  they  only  in  fashion,  might  save  them 
from  being  burnt  at  all.  In  certain  towns 
of  the  Midland  Counties,  the  burning  down 
of  a  house  used  to  be  a  decided  rarity,  simply 
because  there  were  plaster  floors  instead  of 
boarded  ones ;  because  the  spaces  between 
the  joists  were  filled  in,  just  above  the 
ceilings,  with  coarse  mortar  Sin.  or  4ia. 
thick,  and  because,  instead  of  framed  par- 
titions, the  rooms  on  the  upper  floors,  as  well 
as  the  lower  ones,  had  brick  walls  to  divide 
them.  But  this  was  a  shockingly  antiquated 
way  of  proceeding,  and  what  was  worse, 
nobody  could  take  out  a  patent  for  it.  More- 
over, it  was  so  simple  and  so  obvious,  that  it 
did  not  impress  the  public.  They  wanted 
something  more  clever,  and  moie  advanced. 
They  knew,  themselves,  that  bricks  would 
not  bum,  nor  mortar  either,  and  if  that  was 
all  their  architects  could  tell  them — why, 
they  might  as  well  do  without  architects. 

The  demand  for  novelties  created  a  supply. 
All  sorts  of  ingenious  devices  were  invented, 
and  clients  accepted  them  with  enthusiasm. 
Cast-iron  columns  and  girders  came  first. 
The  girders  did  not  always  wait  for  a  fire  to 
test  them,  but  sometimes  cracked  and  fell 
at  quiet  times  for  no  visible  reason.  AVhen 
fires  did  happen,  they  broke,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  soon  as  a  little  water  touched 
them  while  they  were  warm,  and  equally,  of 
course,  they  collapsed  by  bending,  if  they 
were  left  long  enough  to  get  red-hot.  ' '  Fire- 
proof" buildings  became  a  standing  joke, 
though  rather  a  grim  one  from  the  loss  of 
life  they  led  to.  Then  wrought  iron  super- 
seded cast  metal.  It  was  a  more  trustworthy 
substance,  and  could  be  relied  on  up  to  a 
certain  temperature.  When  this  temperature 
was  exceeded,  it  gave  way,  but  slowly, 
gradually,  and  in  a  decorous  manner.  Then, 
and  since  then,  the  fireproofers'  main  pur- 
pose has  been  so  to  cover  it  up,  as  to  keep  it 
below  the  temperature  at  which  it  fails,  and 
the  covering  material  most  in  favour  has 
hitherto  been  concrete. 

An  interesting  discussion,  mainly  on  iron 
and  concrete  fireproofing,  took  place  at  the 
Society  of  Architects  last  week.  It  was 
started  by  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  who  has  hal 
large  experience  of  it  in  theatres,  and  was 
continued  by  other  members  whose  remarks 
were  equally  suggestive.  One  carious  point, 
which  only  has  to  do  with  buildings  con- 
taining large  audiences,  and  which  does  not 
affect  stores  and  warehouses,  was  clearly 
brought  out.  It  is  this :  that  to  make  sucti 
a  place  fireproof  is  not  enough.  That, 
even  if  we  could  thoroughly  accomplish  it, 
would  only  be  half  the  battle ;  the  other  half 
is  to  make  the  public  believe  it  so.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  is  an  excuse  for  keeping  up  the 
fX)nventional  iron  and  concrete  system.  So 
loDg  as  the  public  fancy  it  will  save  them 
from  fire,  itdoes  actually  s^vethomf  rompani 


and  panic,  probably,  is  the  more  to  be 
dreaded  of  the  two.  The  idea  has  got  a 
firm  lodgment  in  the  popular  mind,  that 
because  iron  and  steel  will  not  burn,  there 
fore,  of  course,  they  mu^t  be  fireproof ;  and 
while  this  idea  reiuains  there,  it  saves  men 
from  suicidal  terrors  to  know  that  the  place 
in  which  they  are  is  built  with  iron  and  steel. 
Another  point  is  equally  important.  As  Mr, 
Edgar  Farman  pointed  out,  the  fireproofing 
of  the  auditorium  would  not  be  enough,  even 
when  supplemented  by  the  absence  of  panic. 
When  audiences  have  unhappily  suffered 
from  theatre  tires,  it  has  generally  been 
before  the  flames  reached  the  parts  in 
which  they  were.  It  was  the  smoke  and 
flame  from  the  stage,  from  stage-fittings, 
scenery,  and  stage  properties,  and  not  from 
the  burning  of  the  building  itself,  that  were 
fatal  to  them.  Over  these  architects  have  very 
little  control.  But  county  councils  can, 
and  should,  take  them  in  hand.  They 
might  all  be  made  far  less  combustible  than 
they  are,  though  this  would  need  close 
and  vinremitting  supervision.  Mr.  Emden 
pointed  out  that  fireproof  paints  only  delay 
fire  for  a  little  while,  and  that  fireproof 
solutions  soon  scale  off — that  is,  as  they  are 
at  present  made.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
beyond  the  power  of  chemistry  to  discover  the 
means  of  making  wood,  canvas,  and  the  like 
if  not  incombustible,  at  least  uninflammable  ; 
not  bj-  mere  surface  coatings,  which  are  sure  to 
fail,  but  by  solutions  which  will  penetrate  and 
protect  its  whole  thickness.  The  man  who  in- 
vents a  cheap  protection  of  this  sort,  which  will 
neither  weaken  fir  timber  nor  make  it  less 
durable,  will  deserve  to  be  remembered  as  a 
benefactor  to  his  country.  In  town  houses 
the  use  of  such  an  invention  would  deserve 
to  be  universal,  and  even  in  larger  buildings 
it  would  reduce  expense  by  causing  wood  to 
be  used  for  the  shorter  bearings  instead  of 
iron. 

Mr.  EUis  Marsland  mentioned  a  modern 
kind  of  wood-and-concrete  fireproof  floor 
which  has  some  affinity  with  the  old-fashioned 
Midland  Counties  one.  This  consists  in 
nailing  a  fillet  on  to  each  side  of  every  joist, 
and  inserting  between  the  joists  coke- breeze 
and  cement  concrete,  4in.  deep,  with  its 
lower  face  flush,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  ceil 
ing.  When  the  concrete  sets,  the  fillets  hold 
it  in  position,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  great 
protection  to  the  woodwork.  Other  modes  of 
retaining  it  might,  of  course,  be  devised,  and 
perhaps  cheaper  ones  ;  but  here  we  come  to 
the  question  of  what  is  the  best  protecting 
material.  Silicate  wool  is  tempting ;  it  is 
light  and  clean,  and  does  not  harbour  insects. 
But,  since  it  is  only  a  sort  of  glass  in  fine 
threads,  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  stand 
great  heat  without  melting.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore — as  Mr.  Gritton  pointed 
out— that  under  the  influence  of  fire  it  should 
soon  separate  from  the  metal  which  it  is 
intended  to  guard.  Furnace  slag  of  a  less 
vitreous  nature,  used  in  small  fragments 
instead  of  fibres,  is  much  better,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  not  cracking  and  flying  when  it 
gets  red  hot,  as  the  small  pebbles  in  ballast 
do.  But,  at  the  Society  of  Architects'  meet- 
ing, coke -breeze  concrete  was  evidently  the 
favourite.  It  is  light,  strong,  and  easily 
managed,  and  it  hangs  to  the  objects  against' 
which  it  is  applied,  far  more  tenaciously  tjian 
concre  te  of  some  other  kinds.  B  ut  very  niuch 
depends  on  the  proportions  of  the  coke  to  the 
cement.  If  the  latter  ingredient  is  econo- 
mised, the  composition  may  be  a  source  of 
danger,  instead  of  a  safeguard  against  it. 

A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London,  not  long  ago,  bought 
new  stoves  for  his  dining  and  drawing-room, 
and  directed  a  local  builder  to  set  them.  All 
went  well  on  the  day  when  they  were  first 
lighted,  and  at  bedtime  the  fires  were  put  out 
in  due  course.  In  the  morning,  the  housemaid 
came  round,  as  usual,  to  clean  the  grates. 
Not  a  spark  was  visible;  but  to  her  amaze- 
ment and  consternation,  the  mantelpiece, 


when  .she  touched  it,  was  hot  enough  to  burn 
her  hand.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in 
both  rooms.  A  bricklayer  was  sent  for,  and 
two  roaring  fires  were  dis;:overed  in  the 
hollow  spaces  behind  the  ironwork.  The 
setter  had  filled  these,  or  parts  of  them,  with 
coke-breeze concreteinstead  of  brickwork,  and 
this  having  taken  fire  in  the  day,  had  gone 
on  burning  away,  out  of  sight.  Seeing  this 
is  liable  to  happen,  it  clearly  will  not  do  to 
specify  coke- breeze  concrete  without  also 
specifying  its  precise  composition,  and  with- 
out seeing  that  the  specification  is  strictly 
adhered  to.  Mr.  Emden,  who  is  doubtless 
quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  these  points, 
is  also  accustomed  to  face  it  with  other  con- 
crete containing  chipped  granite  and  sand. 
In  practice,  one  finds  a  certain  difficulty  in. 
getting  one  sort  of  concrete  satisfactorily 
faced,  in  this  way,  with  another  sort.  It 
does  not  make  such  sound  work  as  if  all  the 
concrete  were  alike,  and  were  put  in  at  one 
time,  as  one  mass.  The  first  portion  gets 
partially  set  before  the  facing  is  added,  and 
then,  in  case  of  fire,  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  risk  that  the  latter  may  peel  off  just 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Can  we  think  of  any  other  material  as 
light,  porous,  and  adhesive  as  coke-breeze, 
which  would  be  quite  safe  from  the  risk  of 
taking  fire      Powdered  pumice-stone  might 
do,  but  its  cost  puts  it  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  often  something  to  be  learned  from 
failures,  and  a  failure  of  some  thirty  years 
back  may,  perhaps,  suggest  a  possible  success 
in  the  future.    A  farmer  who  owned  land  on 
the  Essex  marshes  was  ambitious  of  becoming 
a  brickmaker.    He  had  plenty  of  clay,  which 
seemed  suitable  for  the  purpose — or,  at  least, 
looked  suitable  to  liim.    He  hired  an  expe- 
rienced foreman,  who,  if  he  foresaw  what  was 
coming,  knew  his  own  immediate  interest 
better  than  to  predict  it,  and  he  set  about 
making  stocks.    In  due  time  a  clamp  was 
built  and  fired.    There  was  rather  more 
smoke    than    usual,    which,    the  farmer 
thought,  was  better  than  not  having  enough, 
and  every  day  he  congratulated  himself  that 
his  bricks,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  under- 
burnt.    One  thing,  however,  did  rather  dis- 
hearten him  :  the  clamp  seemed  to  be  growing 
smaller  and  smaller.  Not  in  length  or  width, 
perhaps ;  but  certainly  in  height  it  was  slowly 
vanishing  before  his  eyes,  though  how  this 
could  happen  was  more  than  he  could  tell. 
At  last  the  bricks  were  complete  ;  the  smoke 
ceased,  and  they  were  left  to  cool.  The  clamp 
was  pulled  to  pieces,  and  then  it  turned  out 
that  the  lower  part  of  it  had  made  a  great 
hole  in  the  peaty  clay  on  which  it  stood,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  had  sunk  into  the  ground 
several  feet.    The  bricks  which  had  dis- 
appeared were  brought  back  to  light  by 
digging.    But  neither  they  nor  those  which 
had  remained  above  ground  could  be  called 
stocks."    Neither  were  they  "grizzles," 
nor  "place-bricks,"  nor  "  shuffs,"  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  smoke,  they  were  not  even 
clinkers."    They  were  too  urdike  anything 
which  the  English  builder  is  accustomed  to 
use,  or  the  English  architect  to  specify,  ever 
to  find  a  buyer,  and  they  had  one  peculiarity 
which  struck  the  farmer  as  decidedly  ' '  un- 
carn^y."    Like  St.  Cuthbert's  stone  coffia, 
^hey  floated  in  water,  and  if  the  maker  could 
only  have  found  a  bidder  for  them  in  London 
he  might  have  tied  them  into  a  raft,  and 
have  sent  them  up  the  river  like  so  much 
timber.     So  at  least  it    seemed,  though 
whether  they  would  have  got  waterlogged 
and  sunk  on  the  way  he  did  not  too  curiously 
inc|uire.    The  fact  is,  his  clay  was  intimately 
mixed  up  with  peat.    Of  course,  this,  as  well 
as  the  breeze,  had  been  removed  in  the  course 
of  burning,  and  the  result  was  as  good  an 
imitation  of  pumice-stone  as  need  be  desired 
for  the  purpose  of  making  concrete.    It  is 
a  question  whether  such  bricks  as  these, 
coarsely  powdered  and  mixed  with  cement, 
would  not  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  c  jke- 
breeze  concrete  without  its  risks.    There  is 
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plenty  of  peaty  clay  left  on  the  Essex  coast. 
AVill  another  farmer,  or  another  brickmaker, 
try? 

Coko-breeze  concrete  is  so  light  and  strong, 
that  one  is  always  being  tempted  to  use  if, — 
perhaps  with  a  core  of  the  stronger  sort  of 
expanded  metal— in  place  of  wood  partitions. 
At  the  worst,  probably,  it  would  be  more 
fireproof  than  they  are  ;  in  any  case,  it  would 
hardly  be  less  so.  Yet,  with  flames  on  both 
sides  of  it,  it  would  be  very  severely  tried  in 
such  a  position,  and  so  one  doubts  whether 
the  advantage  would  be  worth  the  expense. 
Suppose,  however,  that  something  equally 
light  and  strong  could  be  found  which  would 
really  resist  the  flames,  and  which  would 
have  cohesion  enough  to  carry  its  own  weight, 
in  short  spans,  from  wall  to  wall  without 
bearing  heavily  on  the  joist  or  girder,  which, 
as  a  precaution,  would  naturally  be  put 
below  it,  it  would  surely  come  into  general 
use.  It  need  not  be  dearer  than  the  present 
system  of  quarterings  with  lath  and  plaster ; 
and  if  so,  these  last  might  be  prohibited  in 
Jjondon  and  other  large  towns  as  dangerous. 
^Vith  fireproof  partitions  instead  of  flame- 
carrying  ones,  and  with  some  such  floors  as 
Mr.  Ellis  Marslaud  referred  to,  town  houses 
would  at  once  become  comparatively  safe. 
The  construction,  it  is  true,  would  not  be 
absolutely  fireproof.  No  construction  is  so, 
or  is  likely  to  be  so,  since,  with  heat  enough, 
all  known  substances  melt,  or  burn,  or 
volatilise  ;  but  it  would  be  fireproof  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  At  the  very  worst,  it 
would  buin  slowly.  The  occupants  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  away  ;  and  even 
when  the  fire  got  to  its  height,  it  would  be 
far  less  fierce  than  such  fires  are  now.  There 
would  be  no  partitions  to  add  their  fuel  to 
the  flames,  or  to  conduct  them,  as  if  by  a 
purposely-prepared  scheme,  from  story  to 
story.  For  a  long  time,  each  story  would 
remain  shut  in  both  above  and  below,  and 
for  want  of  draught,  combustion  would  be 
comparatively  smothered.  If  the  stairs  were 
constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the  floors,  a 
large  proportion  of  fires  would  be  confined  to 
the  apartment  they  originated  in,  and  those 
which  went  further  would  lose  half  their 
present  intensity.  Instead  of  a  house  on 
Are,  it  would,  till  the  roof  was  Anally  reached, 
be  simply  the  furniture  and  fitting^  on  fire — 
a  mucti  less  serious  thing. 

This,  it  may  bo  said,  is  a  "  counsel  of  per- 
fection." But  it  is  a  perfection  which  woiild 
be  quite  within  reach  if  we  could  get  some 
cheap  material  as  light  and  porous  and  co- 
hesive as  coke-breeze  concrete  which  would 
really  resist  the  flames.  Ballast  concrete  is 
neither  light  enough  nor  cohesive  enough  for 
thin  partitions,  and  its  pebbles  "  fly  "  when 
heated.  Furnace-slag  concrete  is  free  from 
this  fault,  but  it  is  not  as  light,  and  perhaps 
not  as  cohesive  as  would  be  desirable.  We 
have  suggested  a  concrete  in  which  the 
cement  would  be  mixed  with  coarsely- 
powdered  brick  of  a  specially  light  and 
porous  kind.  Probably  no  such  brick  is  now 
being  made ;  but  where  peaty  clay  exists 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  manufacturing 
it,  or  in  burning  such  a  clay  into  ballast,  to 
be  afterwards  pounded  up  small.  There  is 
the  chance  of  a  fortune  in  it,  and  we  present 
the  idea,  to  be  experimented  with,  to  enter- 
prising peojjle  ill  Essex  or  elsewhere  who 
may  liave  peaty  -  clay  lands  at  their  own 
disposal.  Still  better  materials,  at  present 
unthought  of,  may  suggest  themselves  to 
inventive  minds ;  but  the  introduction  of 
some  such  material  seems  to  be  the  thing  on 
which  further  progress  in  flxeproofiug  just 
now  depends. 


THE  "  BUILDER-DECOR ATOE- 
AROEITECT." 

A     WRITER  in  the  Nindetrdh  Cerdury, 
speakiug  of  the  deformity  of  19th- 
century  life,  laments  the  pitiful  destruction 
of  our  great  gardens,  and  the  development 


of  Uaussmannism  in  our  towns  and  streets. 
We  have  no  more  the  ' '  delight  for  the  eye  in 
archway  or  ogive,  in  lintel  and  casement,  in 
winding-stair  and  leaning  eave."  The  modern 
street  with  its  "  cleanly  monotony,"  its  blank 
spaces  and  even  surfaces,  where  not  a  seed 
can  cling  or  a  bird  build,  what  does  it  say  to 
our  eyes  or  heart  ?  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  people  suffer  unconsciously,  as  the  artist 
does  consciously,  by  the  fatigue,  heaviness, 
and  gloom  of  the  modern  street.  An  article 
last  week  in  another  journal  takes  an  opposite 
view,  and  shows  there  are  compensations  of 
ugliness,  that  the  ' '  Baal  of  modern  vul- 
garity" has  its  good  side;  although  our 
forefathers  enjoyed  their  pictures([ue  sur- 
rounding they  had  much  to  contend  against 
which  the  modern  citizen  is  exempt  from. 

The  modern  spoiler  of  our  time  is  found 
in  that  composite  individual  known  as 
the  "builder-decorator-architect."  His  work 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fussy,  blatant  villadom 
which  is  springing  up  mushroom-like  all 
around  us,  and  destroying  eveiy  vestige 
of  true  country  life,  as  well  as  honest 
building  for  living  in.  His  only  idea  is  to 
build  as  a  speculation,  shops,  offices,  com- 
mercial warehouses,  suburban  houses,  with 
as  much  exterior  show  as  possible,  with  the 
latest  of  modern  fittings  and  up-to-date  con- 
trivances. In  this  class  of  business  the 
genuine  architect  is  not  a  match  with  him. 
We  see  his  work  in  long  streets  of  Hast-Eud 
warehouses  and  in  high  residential ' '  flats ' '  and 
suburban  residences  at  the  West-end,  disre- 
garding variety  or  separatestudies,  which  mean 
expense ;  his  schemes  are  extensive,  for  ho 
has  found  that  the  secret  of  cheap  building 
is  repetition,  and  if  the  buildings  vary  in 
elevation  the  changes  are  rung  by  alternating 
certain  features  which  can  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. Combining  in  himself  contractor, 
builder,  and  architect,  this  impersonation  of 
business  and  "  art  "  can  cover  twice  as  much 
area  at  the  same  cost  as  his  more  honest 
antfrirc.  But  the  "  builder- decorator-  archi- 
tect "  may  be  merely  the  head  of  a  firm  of 
art-tradesmen,  his  work  max-  be  done  by 
others — one  may  undertake  the  contractor- 
builder's  part,  the  other  the  artistic  portion  of 
the  work,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  a  convenient 
name,  representing  a  modern  compact  be- 
tween business  and  modern  Philistinism  in 
art  of  to  day.  No  doubt  it  is  an  unholy 
alliance ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  British 
public  prefer  it  to  anything  more  exacting 
on  their  taste  and  pocket.  We  have 
often  heard  of  the  "builder-architect" 
alliance  in  which  the  design  and  plans  are 
accompanied  with  a  tender  to  carry  out  the 
work  at  a  given  price,  saving  all  further 
trouble  to  the  buQding  owner.  And  we 
have  only  recently  heard  of  the  instances 
of  municipal  bodies  in  the  United  States 
accepting  the  plans  for  water  supplies  and 
sewerage  works  of  contractors  who  also 
submit  plans  free  of  charge.  These  offers 
from  single  individuals  to  do  the  work  and 
undertake  the  responsibilities  of  architect 
and  contractor  are  in  keeping  with  the 
tendency  of  the  day  to  supply  the  public 
with  everything  from  tea  and  coffee  to  the 
complete  furnishing  of  a  building  at  the 
lowest  remunerative  rates  on  the  so-called 
"co-operative  store  system."  Many  people 
believe  in  this  wholesale  system — it  saves 
labour,  separate  profits,  and  no  end  of 
worry ;  but  are  they  so  sure  that  what  they 
get  is  the  best  r  When  to  the  dual  arrange- 
ment of  contractor-architect  a  third  person  is 
thrown  in  in  the  shape  of  the  "decorator," 
the  most  fastidious  can  have  little  cause 
for  grumbling.  This  triple-union  is  what 
is  really  "  catching  on,"  and  is  ousting 
the  legitimate  professor  of  the  art  of  building 
from  his  place.  The  "all-or-nothing"  policy 
is  asserting  itself  in  many  directions,  but  in 
few  things  more  than  in  architecture.  It  is 
the  "all-round"  practitioner — or  one  who 
will  undertake  to  survey,  design,  build,  and 
decorate — who  seems  to  be  making  the  most 


headway  in  certain  quarters.  Let  us  look  a 
little  into  the  actual  work  fostered  by  this 
alliance.  The  "composite"  member  of  the 
profession — if  we  may  .so  call  him— haa 
learned  that  it  is  easier  to  ally  himself  to 
the  builder  on  one  hand  and  a  decorator  on 
the  other  than  to  make  himself  a  master  of 
his  business.  He  can  undertake  to  make 
the  necessary  designs  with  the  aid  of  a 
draughtsman,  who  is  generally  a  paid 
assistant  in  his  office  ;  he  can  undertake  the 
contract  by  sub-letting  the  trades,  for  that 
appears  to  be  his  real  business  if  he  has  any, 
and  he  can  manage  to  turn  out  a  presentable 
building  on  the  principle  of  the  man  wha 
"  builds  to  sell."  His  motto  is  certainly  not 
"  Design  with  beauty,  build  in  truth,"  it  is- 
rather  "Make  a  show,  build  to  sell." 
Whether  the  "builder-decorator-architect" 
is  a  real  development  of  our  modern  teach- 
ing and  demands,  or  an  unreal  name  to 
conjure  up  the  mrsalliance  between  art  and 
trade,  it  is  as  well  that  we  see  clearly  that 
this  kind  of  embodiment  of  the  profession  is, 
one  that  the  public  favour.  When  we  say 
that  the  builder  and  the  decorator — two  useful 
and  harmless  trades  when  they  are  employed 
in  their  proper  relationship,  but  intensely 
repugnant  to  true  art  instincts  when  united 
to  captivate  the  unwary — are  the  main  factors 
of  this  alliance,  it  will  bo  understood  what 
the  real  character  of  the  work  of  the  compo- 
site architect  is.  A  building  designed  on  th& 
scantiest  and  poorest  lines,  and  then  deco- 
rated cheaply,  represents  the  result.  If 
we  analyse  more  in  detail  the  kind  of 
work  wbich  this  pseudo  -  architect  does, 
we  shall  be  able  to  gauge  more  accurately 
the  difference  to  be  found  between  his  and 
the  real  architect's  work.  The  "  composite" 
architect  accepts  without  inquiry.  He  copies 
or  repeats  the  plan  of  a  building  which  has 
been  found  to  answer  fairly  well  its  use, 
whether  it  be  a  residence  or  a  shop.  Why 
should  he  trouble  to  make  a  special  design  ? 
It  would  never  pay.  The  stereotyped  villa  or 
suburban  dwelling  is  repeated  for  a  wholfr 
estate  with  but  tiifling  vaiiations.  Like 
the  "slop"  tailor,  he  is  too  astute  to  wait 
and  receive  instructions  from  intending^ 
tenants  or  purchasers ;  his  customers  must  b& 
made  to  fit  the  house,  not  the  house  the 
customer.  Here,  then,  we  see  one  main, 
departure  from  the  principle  of  all  honest 
architecture.  So  also  the  shop :  it  is  built  to 
a  plan,  and  if  any  alterations  are  required 
they  are  done  at  the  risk  of  the  tenant.  This 
wholesale  principle  of  building  to  a  set  pattern, 
for  the  largest  number  is  adopted  much  to  the^ 
sacrifice  of  that  diversity  and  character  which 
distinguish  the  old  cities  from  the  new,  and 
have  produced  in  our  modern  towns  the 
fatigue  and  dreariness  of  miles  of  our  city 
and  West-End  streets.  Appeals  to  the 
popular  eye  have  generally  been  a  favourite- 
trick  in  the  hands  of  the  builder-decorator :. 
the  elevation  appeals  more  directly  to  popular 
taste  than  plan,  and  by  making  it  obtrusive 
by  a  superfluity  of  detaQ  by  using  a  mixture 
of  red  brick  and  some  light  material  like 
fctone  he  makes  another  bid.  "  Make  it 
attractive,"  says  the  builder,  "at  any 
cost."  A  few  pounds  spent  in  obtaining 
an  elevation  from  an  architect  or  a  draughts- 
man is  all  that  is  needed.  Eed  brick, 
tuck-pointed,  with  stone  dressings  that 
may  be  of  the  thinnest  and  flimsiest,  is  a 
favourite  material.  At  all  costs,  the  front 
must  be  attractive;  it  is  the  best  poster, 
and  beats  the  most  "artistic"  placard 
that  the  advertising  agent  can  put  up. 
And  it  hides  construction  that  barely  passes 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  Having 
made  the  shell,  the  woik  of  the  deco- 
rator begins.  Every  plain  wall  must  be 
covered,  and  what  the  design  wants  in  inter- 
est of  plan  or  idea,  the  decorator  must- 
conceal.  And  what  may  be  incidentally 
remarked  at  this  stage,  the  work  is  no  longer 
necessarily  confiued  to  the  sterner  sex.  The 
forthcoming  "woman-architect"  may  pos- 
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eibly  hare  an  opening  in  this  iield ;  the  woman 
ha3  made  a  bid  for  many  employments,  why 
not  architecture !'  Indeed,  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  fair  sex  has  actually  hinted  how  the 
"fascinating  game  of  bricks  and  mortar" 
-can  be  played  by  women,  and  refers  to  the 
fact  that  two  architects  of  repute  have  taken 
women  pupils  into  their  offices  who  will 
perhaps  one  day  pass  the  examination  tests 
of  the  E.LB.A.  In  the  domain  of  house- 
building and  decoration,  under  the  new 
architecturai  regime,  the  lady  architect 
may  do  much.  She  knows  more  about 
■domestic  arrangements  than  the  ordinary 
speculative  builder.  The  thousand-and-one 
•details  which  make  uj)  a  family  home 
are  more  in  a  woman's  sphere  than  a  man's. 
If  she  can  do  nothing  else,  she  can  possibly 
be  taught  to  arrange  a  comfortable  house, 
and  she  can  certainly  turn  her  artistic 
abilities  to  account.  Decoration  is  a  name 
which  covers  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
pseudo-composite  architect ;  it  is  always 
the  superficial  substitute  for  art.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a 
■decorative  artist  and  a  decorator.  The  first 
is  a  man  who  has  studied  design,  natural 
and  applied  ornament  and  colour  and  their 
application  to  design.  He  is  an  artist,  or 
-should  be,  in  every  true  sense ;  the  second  is 
one  who  carries  out  the  designs  of  the 
decorative  artist — he  is  an  executive  painter 
who  understands  the  practical  methods  of 
painting  and  colouring.  The  '  •  builder- 
decorator  "  is  generally  a  man  who  has 
picked  up  the  practical  methods  of  the  latter, 
and  has  a  capital  notion  of  making  such 
methods  of  surface  adornment  as  stencilling, 
gilding,  and  paper-hanging  go  a  long  way. 
His  designs  are  not  always  very  artistic ; 
seldom  the  most  correct  as  to  style,  rarely 
appropriate  in  colour.  But  that  matters  little. 
The  tenant  or  the  buyer  of  a  submban 
residence  does  not  much  trouble  about  the 
correctness  or  the  real  art  displayed,  so  long 
as  it  is  assertive.  In  these  degenerate  days 
■decoration  has  become  more  and  more 
mechanical ;  even  the  panelled  ceilings  of 
our  viUa  residences  look  thin  and  superficial, 
the  fitVngs  and  furniture  of  the  interiors  of 
our  latest  block  of  shops  and  residences  are 
designed  upon  the  principle  of  making  the 
most  of  the  material,  and  of  turning  out 
the  largest  number  from  the  same  pattern. 
According  to  some,  if  ourpicturesquenessand 
old-world  simplicity  have  had  to  yield  to  the 
■  demands  of  science  and  Philistinism,  we 
-have,  in  return,  compensating  advantages  of 
life  and  immunities  from  disease.  But  can 
we  take  hope  or  encouragement  from  this 
The  time-worn  aphorism,  "  Man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone,"  has  a  certain  place  in  our 
regards.  We  do  not  expect  to  go  back  to 
halcyon  days,  when  "folk  moved  in  pic 
turesque  surroundings,  wore  bright  clothes, 
and  danced  on  village  greens";  but  we 
believe  stiU  that  something  can  be  done  to 
arrest  hideousness  in  every  form ;  that  if  we 
cannot  have  the  unspoilt  beauty  of  nature, 
we  can  do  something  towards  checking  the 
.growth  of  that  monster  of  blatant  com 
mercialism  which  is  spoiling  our  ancient 
■cities  and  our  fairest  landscapes. 


"EOWTON  HOUSE." 

|j"^OR  the  accommodation  of  the  working  class 
JL  in  the  crowded  district  of  King's  Croea-road, 
and  near  the  terminal  stations  and  goods  yards  of 
the  Great  Northern,  Midland,  and  North- Western 
Companies,  the  directors  of  Rowton  House,  Ltd., 
have  erected  a  large  and  commodious  building 
under  the  above  name,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
King's  Cross-road  and  Calthorpe-slreet.  Towards 
the  latter  road  the  building  has  a  frontage  of 
200ft.,  and  in  the  former  road  125ft.  Externally 
-the  block,  which  is  of  irregular  shape,  is  built  of 
pressed  red  Leicester  facing  bricks,  relieved  by 
bands  and  strings  of  pink  Fletton  bricks  and  red 
terracotta  dressings,  and  the  interior  is  largely 
lined  with  cream -colour  glazed  bricks.  The 
ground  floor  contains  a  superintendent's  office  to 


A  MODERN  ENGLISH  PORCH.— (i>c.siV/«r^?  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent.) 


the  right  of  entrance,  a  large  dining-room  of  |_ 
shaped  form,  and  smoking  and  reading-rooms. 
The  dining-room  covers  an  area  of  4,0008q  ft., 
mainly  lighted  from  Cilthorpe-street.  It  has  a 
dado  of  cream  and  chocolate-coloured  glazed 
brisks,  plastered  above,  the  dado  being  built  to  a 
chequered  pattern.  The  floors  are  of  oak  blocks, 
set  herring-bonewise,  and  tables  and  seats  are 
provided  for  376  men.  Four  coo!<ing  stoves,  with 
seven  hot  plates  and  grills,  are  disposed  round  the 
interior,  and  a  lodgers'  scullery  is  conveniently 
plared  near,  and  also  a  crockery  and  service  room. 

One  feature  of  importance  to  notice  is  the  shop, 
situated  between  the  dining  and  smoking-rooms, 
the  windows  of  which  open  into  both  rooms  ;  it 
is  lined  with  glazed  tiles,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
every  necessary  convenience,  hot  plates  and  boil- 
itg-water  apparatus,  with  lift  to  kitchen.  The 
smoking-room  facing  mainly  King's  Cross-road 
is  also  L-shaped,  and  occupies  the  acute  angle  of 
building,  where  a  circular  bay  or  alcove  is  placed. 
It  accommodates  128  lodgers,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
chairs  and  seats  of  teak.  The  reading-room  occu- 
pies the  rear  side,  and  is  similarly  fitted  up,  the 
walls  hung  with  engpravings,  and  there  are  three 
fireplaces.  The  basement,  faced  with  cream-tinted 
glazed  brickwork,  relieved  by  jambs  and  plinths 
of  chocolate  and  grey  tint,  has  a  large  lavatory, 
56ft.  by  3Gft.,  fitted  with  80  basins  of  white 
enamelled  fireclay,  with  slate  slab  tops,  brass  taps 
for  hot  and  cold  water  to  each,  towel-  and  hat- 
rails.  The  floor  is  laid  with  falls  to  an  earthen- 
ware channel  under  the  basins.  A  portion 
screened  oflE  from  the  lavatory  for  feet-washing 
room  is  an  excellent  provision  for  lodgers,  having 
a  row  of  troughs  l'2in.  deep,  with  teak  boards 
between,  and  hot  and  cold  water-supply.  There 
are  also  an  excellent  range  of  bath  and  dre88in!<- 
rooms,  having  ivory-glazed  fireclay  bathe,  with 
teak  tops,  and  hot  and  cold  supply  to  each. 


Dwarf  walls  of  white  glazed  bricks  separate  the 
rooms.  A  shoemaker's  and  barber's  shop, 
lodgers'  wasbhouae,  locker-rooms  with  ranges  of 
lockers  on  each  side  of  corridors,  w.c.'s,  urinals, 
&c.,  are  also  provided.  The  upper  floors,  six 
in  number,  are  fitted  with  cubicles  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  corridors,  and  approached 
by  two  fireproof  staircases  lined  with  glazed  brick 
at  each  end  of  the  building.  The  sleeping  accom- 
modation thus  provided  is  for  677  men  ;  each  bed 
is  in  a  separate  cubicle  about  7ft.  Gin.  by  5ft. 
each,  and  is  divided  from  the  adjoining  ones  by 
wooden  partitions  about  7ft.  Sin.  high,  so  that  the 
cubicles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  par- 
titions which  do  not  go  up  to  the  ceiling,  allowing 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  light ;  each  cubicle  has  a 
narrow  window,  an  iron  bed  on  one  side,  a  chair, 
hat-rail  and  shelf.  The  charge  for  a  cubicle,  with 
use  of  dayrooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  is  6d.  per  night. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Measures  is  the  architect  of  the 
building,  which  his  been  well  carried  out,  without 
the  aid  of  a  contractor,  by  the  company.  A 
building  of  similar  description  is  to  be  built  at 
Newington  Butts.  Externally,  the  architecture 
is  extremely  plain,  the  fronts  slightly  broken,  and 
the  angle  at  King's  Cross-road  emphasised  by  a 
turret  with  conical  roof. 

CLASSIC  DETAILS  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATION* 
By  Qj  A.  T.  MiDDLETox. 

XXVI.  — MODERN-   KE.V.A.ISSAXCE  :   E.SGLISH  WORK. 

IF  it  be  difhcult  to  speak  without  bias  of  the 
work  of  contemporary  foreigners,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  that  of  one's  own  living 
countrymen.  General  remarks  only  can  be  ven- 
tured upon,  and  even  these  with  diflidence. 

*  All  rigbts  reaerved. 
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Few  will  deny,  of  tbose  who  are  watching  the 
signs  of  the  times  at  any  rate,  that  the  pre- 
dominant style  of  the  present  moment  is  a 
Transitional  Renaissance.  What  the  transition  is 
to  lead  to  we  cannot  tell.  We  are  groping  in  the 
dark,  as  all  previous  transitional  workers  have 
done,  hoping  to  develop  something  good,  and 
meanwhile  producing  buildings  instinct  with 
vigour,  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  with 
features  and  small  details  called  from  all  avail- 
able Eources,  and  often  combined  in  most  har- 
monious manner.  It  is,  too,  an  architecture  of 
little  things.  Residences,  shops,  and  the  smaller 
type  of  public  buildings  it  suits  admirably,  with 
its  picturesque  outlines  and  fine  detail  ;  but  the 
larger  works  are  mainly  failures,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  but  magnified  examples  of  smaller  edifices, 
devoid  of  the  expression  of  grandeur  whii^h  they 
ought  to  bear.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  the  Eoglith 
system  of  architectural  education  in  dissociated 
ctfioes,  with  a  one  or  two  days'  examination  test 
of  powers  of  design  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  every 
student,  tends  as  greatly  and  unfortunately  to 
exclusive  littleness  as  does  the  academical  teach- 
ing of  the  Continent,  with  equally  unfortunate 
results,  to  exclusive  magnificence.  Still,  there  is 
more  promise  of  gord  things  to  como  in  the 
English  than  in  the  Continental  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  much  more  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
needs  of  the  day.  It  is,  at  least,  vigorous  and 
energetic,  and  if  it  does  lack  the  greater  qualifica- 
tion of  settled  strength,  it  is  only  because  of  its 
youth  as  an  architectural  development. 

The  illustrations  are  of  necessity  taken  from 
buildings  which  must  be  well  known  to  all 
readers,  as  an  unpublished  building  of  any  im- 
portance is  ditficult  to  find ;  and  they  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  a  whole  host  of  others  of  lesser 
magnitude.  The  Orders  are  not  employed  in 
either  the  Imperial  Institute  nor  at  Scotland- 
yard  ;  yet  they  are  purely  Renaissance'buildings, 
and  if  inspired  by  the  former  work  of  different 
countries,  both  are  still  instinct  with  the  modem 
English  spirit,  while  the  more  reposeful  (Scot- 
land Yard),  and  so  the  more  truly  Classic  in  feel- 
ing and  efTect,  is,  strangely  enough,  the  more 
evidently  but  a  pair  of  \  ilia  residences  drawn  to  a 
larger  scale. 

Forplajful,  original,  and  artistic  treatment  of 
the  Orders  and  their  parts,  and  of  all  the  other 
features  of  Classic  work,  there  has  scarcely  been 
any  period  better  than  our  own.  The  variety  is 
wonderful,  particularly  in  the  smaller  gems  ;  and 
while  the  porch  illustrated  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  is  being  done,  it  is  only  one  of  number- 
less others  which  are  published  week  by  week  in 
the  professional  Press.  The  general  tendency  is 
towards  broad  and  low  proportions  and  variety 
of  line,  with  well-carved  ornament  sparingly 
introduced,  and  it  is  quite  doubtful  i^hether 
some  of  the  enrichments  to  be  found  are  not  as 
much  of  Gothic  as  of  Classic  origin. 

The  Teredos  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  neces- 
sarily exceptional,  as  it  had  to  be  designed  to 
haimonise  with  the  existing  buildiog ;  and 
although  the  twisted  columns  provoked  much 
criticism  when  first  erected,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  now  that  they  catch  and  reflect  the  light 
satisfactorily,  as  plain  or  fluted  columns  would 
not  have  done. 

The  Irstitute  of  Chartered  Accountants  is  also 
exceptional,  for  the  general  tendency  of  the  age 
is  not  towards  such  strength  and  purity  as  it 
exhibits  ;  but  it  is  far  too  notable  a  building  to 
pass  by.  Even  the  generally  admitted  defect  of 
the  heavy  banding  of  the  columns  in  the  lower 
Order  adds  to  its  appearance  of  strength,  while 
the  extreme  beauty  of  its  sculptured  band  is  well 
known,  and  is  a  feature  only  too  rarely  found. 
Of  cast  terracotta  ornament  and  cheap  carved 
brickwork  we  have  ample  nowadays,  and  even 
low-relief  Arabesque  carving  in  stone,  with 
figures  and  masks  introduced,  is  not  rare,  and 
sime  of  it  exceedingly  beautiful  alike  inform 
and  execution  ;  but  the  application  of  the  highest 
type  of  sculpture  which  the  land  produces  to  its 
noblest  buildings  is  rare  indeed.  It  were  to  be 
desired  that  the  signs  might  point  more  definitely 
towards  the  erection  of  many  buildings  in  the 
coming  time  to  equal  this  of  the  Accountants' 
Institute  in  its  mastery  of  all  the  principles  that 
truly  pertain  to  Classic  architecture. 


NEW  SCOTL.\.Xr)  YARD, 


Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  the  well-known  writer  on 
ventilation,  hygiene,  and  medical  topics,  and  now 
Director  of  the  Department  cf  Hygiene  in  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Pennfylvania,  has  been  appointed  super 
intendent-in- Chief  of  the  Consolidated  Library  of 
New  York,  and  has  accepted  tie  appointment. 
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THE  liEKEDOS  IX   ST.   I'AUL'.S  CATHEDR.AL. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

SMALL    PUBLIC  BATHS. 

THE  plana  sent  in  for  this  subject  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory,  and  possibly  it 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
problem  of  this  character,  which,  no  doubt,  is  of 
a  special  kind,  could  be  handled  with  knowledge 
which  can  come  only  of  experience.  Those 
members  of  our  Club  who,  at  any  rate,  made  an 
attetnpt  to  work  out  the  little  scheme  for  a  small 
public  bath  canoot  have  completed  their  essays 
without  acquiring  some  advantage,  notwith- 
standing that  their  productions,  for  the  greater 
part,  display  ignorance  on  many  essential  require- 
ments. On  the  other  band,  some  of  the  designs 
are  considerably  more  interesting  and  admirable 
than  not  a  few  of  the  wretched  blocks  of  bath 


buildings  erected  by  email  Iccil  bodies,  who 
employ  their  road  and  highway  surveyors  to 
design  and  supervise  the  buildings  which  are  put 
up  with  the  ratepayers'  money.  Schemes  often 
devoid  of  convenience,  cramped  in  idea,  and 
positively  hideous  in  design  are  foisted  upon  the 
public  on  the  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
policy.  The  surveyor,  anxious  to  keep  local 
architects  at  as  far  a  distance  as  possible  from  the 
oflScial  work  of  the  district,  will  in  some  cases 
undertake  to  "do'''  the  parish  buildings  free  of 
extra  payment  sooner  than  permit  a  regular 
architect  to  be  employed,  and  then  have 
to  farm  out  the  drawings,  owing  to  his  own 
personal  inability  to  make  designs.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  buildings, 
when  built,  are  nearly  always  utterly  below  con- 
tempt ;  they  are  generally  very  dear,  and  by  no 


means  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  conditions 
for  our  competition  were  as  follows:— B. — A 
small  public  bath,  adapted  also  for  use  as  a  public 
hall,  with  four  first-class  and  tix  second-class 
slipper-baths,  the  bath  to  be  used  on  alternate 
days  by  men  and  women.  The  bath  h»ll  to  have 
a  distinct  entrance  from  the  bath  proper,  with 
emergency  exits  for  use  only  when  the  bath  hall 
is  used  for  public  meetings,  for  which  purpose  a 
separate  staircase  from  the  gallery  will  be  required. 
The  swimming-pond  is  to  be  80ft.  long  by  28ft. 
wide  in  the  clear  ;  w.c.'s,  &c..  to  be  provided  for 
each  of  the  sexes.  A  email  office  and  a  pay-office 
to  be  provided.  The  site  is  in  a  street  with  a 
frontage  of  55ft.  and  a  depth  of  130ft.,  having  a 
back  right-of-way  10ft.  wide  leading  to  the  next 
thoroughfare.  The  bath  proper  to  be  towards  the 
main  frontage.  Accommodation  required  for  the 
caretaker's  rooms,  and  a  small  board-room  to  be 
provided.  A  simple  treatment  for  the  fat  ades  to 
be  adopted,  suitable  for  brick  and  stone,  and 
slate  roofs.  The  position  of  boiler  place  and  fue; 
store  to  be  clearly  shown.  Elevation,  and  twc 
sections,  and  necessary  plans  with  a  perspective 
view.  Scale  of  elevations  and  sections  ^in.  to  the 
foot,  plans  I'sin.  to  the  foot.  Plans  of  roofs 
optional.    Skylights  to  be  dotted  on  ground  plan. 

"The  Owl"  is  the  best,  and  we  illustrate  his 
drawing  herewith.  The  second  design  is  by 
'"Thistle,"  and  the  third  place  is  awarded  to 
"  Country  Cousin."  We  do  not  say  that  "  Owl's  " 
plan  would  be  a  good  solution  of  the  problem  ; 
but  he  has  merits  undoubtedly,  and  he  has 
endeavoured  to  adopt  externally  a  more  pleasing 
style  of  fa(,ade.  To  find  fault  where  so  much  is 
wrong  is  not  easy  without  seeming  severe  ;  an 
attitude  which  ill  becomes  an  assessor,  no  matter 
how  firm  a  conviction  he  may  entertain  concern- 
ing Lis  own  abilities,  a  remark  which  is  justified 
by  recent  experience.  The  turnstile  at  the 
eufrance,  as  here  placed,  is  not  of  much  practical 
use  as  a  register  beyond  the  gross  total  of  entries, 
seeing  that  for  each  of  the  three  departments  a 
different  price  is  paid.  The  waiting-room,  common 
to  both  first  and  second-class  slipper-baths,  is  an 
inconvenient  arrangement,  neither  one  thing  or 
the  other,  and  in  itself  the  place  would  be  stuffy 
and  dark.  The  rear  compartments  also  of  the 
slipper-baths  themselves  would  be  deficient  in 
light,  particularly  in  the  second-class  series, 
where  the  urinal  has  no  external  window.  The 
attendant  in  either  case  has  no  box  or  loca- 
tion, and  only  in  one  department  is  a  towel-place 
provided,  however  inadequately.  The  side  cor- 
ridor serves  the  hall  as  a  separate  entrance  ;  but 
as  an  exit  it  is  not  improved  by  the  staircase^ 
necessitating  the  gallery  people  mixing  so  incon- 
veniently  with  those  on  the  ground  floor.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  proper  exit  from  the  gallery,  and  no 
emergency  door  communicating  with  the  right  of 
way  to  the  rear  of  the  site,  as  there  undoubtedly 
should  be.  The  double  series  of  w.c.'s  for  the 
two  sexes  is  not  wanted,  as  these  conveniences  are 
never  wanted  simultaneously.  When  the  bath  is 
used  as  a  hall  these  places  would  be  closed  to  the 
public.  The  absence  of  retiring-rooms  is  also  an 
oversight ;  but  the  author  has  done  well  to  pro- 
vide an  establishment  laundry,  though  no  means 
of  reaching  the  subway  from  the  forepart  of  the 
premises  is  shown.  The  width  of  the  gangway 
along  the  deep  end  of  the  bath  is  too  narrow,  and, 
moreover,  the  steps  are  contrived  very  Lncon^ 
veniently.  "Thistle,"  in  some  ways,  is  better 
than  "The  Owl,"  and  we  commend  his  in- 
genuity in  more  points  than  one,  though  economy 
of  cubical  contents  is  not  a  strong  feature.  The- 
w.c.'s  should  have  been  placed  against  external- 
walls,  and  have  had  windows  of  their  own.  The 
gallery  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  street 
when  used  for  a  hall,  and  as  a  bath  gallery  ita 
shape  is  inadmissible.  No  subways  are  shown ; 
but  the  establishment  laundry  is  well  placed, 
with  the  boiler-house  under.  Externally  the 
design  is  not  effective.  "Country  Cousin's" 
first-class  slipper-baths  are  not  nice,  and  no  wait- 
ing-rooms are  provided.  His  w.c.'s  are  worked 
in  adroitly,  and  the  gallery  extends  round  three 
sides  of  the  bath,  though  four  sides  for  a  public 
hall  is  better.  The  laundry  is  too  cramped.  The 
elevation  would  look  quaint,  but  it  is  not  an 
effective  composition.  'The  emergency  exit  at  the 
rear  should  have  been  connected  with  the  ground 
floor  of  the  hall  as  well  as  with  the  gallery. 
"Once  More  "  hasa  still  further  quaint  fa(,ide,  well 
adapted  to  a  bith  ;  but  the  author  has  not  fairly 
met  the  real  dilfioulty  fully  in  the  face,  seeing 
that  he  presumes  upon  having  a  side  frontage,  by 
which  means  he  secures  light,  and  a  hall  entrance 
or  two  not  really  obtainable.    "  E."  sticks  to  the 
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problpm,  and  overcomes  it  by  locating  his  slipper- 
baths  on  the  first  floor ;  they  are  badly  lighted, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  such  ample  lavatories  for 
both  sexes  in  the  basement,  with  separate  stairs  and 
all  to  m-itch.  The  elevation  is  but  poor.  "  Manda- 
lay  "  wastes  space  te  rribly  on  the  boiler-house  and 
laundry,  and  by  brine;ing  his  bath  rie;ht  on  to  the 
street  gives  no  room  for  a  proper  hall  entry.  The 
hydraulic  floor  rising  from  the  sloping  flojr  of  the 
swimming  pond  to  a  level  position  for  the  hall 
floor  hdghl  tie  managed,  but  it  is  not  clear  quite 
how  the  author  would  accomplish  the  coutrivance 
effectively.  His  elevation  is  an  attempt  at  some- 
thing removed  from  the  ordinary,  though  it 
hardly  escapes  the  commonplace.  "  Moor  "  has 
taken  some  painu,  but  he  wastes  his  inclosures, 
and  places  his  w  c.'s  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
His  staircases  ramble  about  also  in  a  wonderfully 
odd  fashion,  while  his  roofs  vary  beyond  com- 
pare without  much  method.  We  cannot  with 
advantage  particularise  the  other  designs,  which 
rank  in  the  following  order  of  merit : — "  B  "  in  a 
circle,  "Tadpole,"  "lied  Lion,"  "  Sanitas," 
"Canary,"  "  Veller,"  "Li  Cigale,"  "Dessi- 
nateur,"  "Tee  Square,"  "Cygnette,"  "Puff- 
Puff,"  "Caffir."  "lJunelm,"  "  Black  Beetle," 
"  Ilex,"  and  "  Venus." 


THE    ArvCUITECTUR.\L  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  for  the  present  session 
■was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  chair  being 
occupied  by  the  president,  Mr.  W.  D.  Cariie, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  V.  Steadman  was  elected  as  a  member. 

COl'lTll, 

A  paper  on  the  capabilities  of  this  metal  was 
read  by  Mr.  Ni:i.sox  U.wvsd.v,  who  illustrated  his 
address  by  exhibitions  of  large  bowls,  electro- 
liers, hinges,  and  other  specimens  of  his  design 
and  craftsmanship  in  copper.  In  his  introduc- 
tory remarks  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  metal  was  originally  found  in  (and  derived  its 
name  from)  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  Having 
mildly  ridiculed  the  widespread  tradition  that  at 
some  early  period  the  metal  was  used  for  cutting 
and  chiselling  stone  and  other  metals,  the  author 
laid  stress  on  the  point  that  while  heat  softens 
copper,  hammering  or  any  equivalent  pressure, 
auch.  as  rolling,  hardens  it ;  and  that  no  other 
processes  than  these  are  now  known  or  used.  It 
seems  strange,  he  continued,  that  the  Greek 
metalworker,  who  used  sheet  metal  largely,  and 
often  in  cases  where  hardness  was  no  object,  such 
^is  plates  for  covering  doors  and  walls,  the  metal 
yammered  into  shape  and  pinned  on  to  wood  of 
which  he  made  statues  before  the  art  of  casting 
was  invented,  should  not  have  beaten  the  sheet 
out  of  these  lumps  of  the  softer  copper  instead  of 
the  harder  bronze.  At  present,  in  cases  where 
sheet  metal  is  required  to  be  ornamented  with 
repousse  or  baaten  work,  copper  would,  if  pos- 
sible, be  always  employed,  aud  bronze,  as  the 
Greeks  used  it,  never ;  in  fact,  sheet  bronze  is 
not  now  procurable  for  seme  reason.  The  nearest 
we  have  to  it  in  the  present  day  is  an  alloy  that 
is  used  by  silversmiths,  and  called  gilding  metal. 
The  constitution  of  this  alloy  varies  with  each 
worker  ;  but  it  is  not  a  true  bronze.  Where 
used  at  all  it  is  only  used  to  beat  up  and  chase  a 
pattern  in  from  which  silver  would  be  cast ;  it  is 
never  used  for  the  beauty  of  itself,  as  the  bronze 
of  old  was.  Neiihtrr  this  gilding  metal,  or  any 
other  metal,  silver  or  brass,  is  so  pleasant  to  work 
in  as  copper  ;  and  th  it  is,  perhaps,  why  it  is  such 
a  favourite.  As  specimens  of  the  very  high  point 
the  Greeks  reached  with  their  beaten  work  in 
sheet  bronze,  one  has  onlj'  to  recall  the  mirror- 
cases  ornamented  with  mythological  subjects  in 
relief.  The  greaves,  helmets,  and  armour  gener- 
ally were  treated  in  the  same  way,  hammered  up 
out  of  flat  sheet  bronze ;  and  though  everything 
they  touched  became,  as  if  by  magic,  a  work  of 
art  of  importance,  the  mirror-cases  take  pre- 
cedence. The  famous  shoulder-straps  of  Siris  are 
worked  in  this  method,  and  those  who  do  not 
know  them  should  study  them  cirefuUy  at  the 
BritishMuseum.  Where  cast-metal  was  concerned, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  ancients  soon  found  out  that 
copper  was  much  iulerior  to  bronze  ;  and  when  the 
art  of  hollow  casting  was  introduced,  or  discovered 
about  800  B.c  ,  the  Greeks  were  so  pleased  at 
being  able  to  multiply  their  works  of  art,  that 
same  of  their  cities  were  crowded  with  bronze 
statues,  and  the  alloy  took  as  much  hold  of  them 
as  brass  has  of  ourseh^es  in  these  times.  It  is 
said  that  copper  caanotbe  used  for  casting — either 


that  it  will  not  pour  satisfactorily,  or  cracks  in 
cooling,  gets  air-holes  in  it,  or  some  other  reason  ; 
but  if  one  orders  anything,  such  as  a  door-handle, 
to  be  cast  in  copper,  the  founders  manage  it 
somehow,  after  a  little  protesting,  probably  by 
adding  so  little  tin  as  would  make  the  metal  run 
sweetly  into  the  mould,  but  not  enough  to  alter 
the  colour.  It  is  not,  however,  worth  much  when 
done,  for  it  is  so  soft  that  under  the  file  it  seems 
very  like  lead ;  and  unless  a  casting  in  copper 
were  particularly  required  for  the  colour,  it  would 
bo  more  satisfactory  to  have  it  done  in  some  other 
metal.  The  small  amount  of  tin  used  to  make 
the  bronze  run  would  not  affect  it  much,  but  as 
more  is  added  and  the  proportions  of  tin  and 
copper  vary,  the  alloy  hardens  up  rapidly  until 
the  gunmetal  stage  is  reached — which  is  about 
33  per  cent,  tin  to  67  copper — and  this,  as  we 
know  from  experience,  is  a  most  valuable  and 
useful  metal.  The  colour  that  the  copper  and 
tin  alloys  take  is  very  interesting,  the  red  of 
the  first  named  soon  disappearing ;  and  in  the 
gunmetal  alloy  where  there  is  two-thirds  coppar 
to  one-third  tin,  there  is  certainly  not  two- thirds 
of  the  copper-red  remaining.  When  about  40 
per  cent,  of  copper  remains  to  60  per  cent,  of  tin, 
a  lovely  lilac  colour  is  produced  ;  and  after  this, 
as  the  tin  still  further  increases,  the  colour  varies 
but  little  from  the  pale  silvery  quality  of  the  pure 
tin  itself.  To  artists  this  range  of  colour  ought  to 
be  of  considerable  value— the  mingling  of  them 
in  one  work  would  be  bo  effective.  The  only 
objection  would  be  that,  as  the  colour  varies,  so 
their  granulation  and  malleability  vary  too  ;  and 
some  alloys  are  so  brittle  that  under  the  hammer 
they  break  into  fra!<ments  like  common  cast  iron. 
S3  that  in  choosing  the  colours  of  alloys  it  would 
also  ba  necessary  to  ascertain  their  conditions  in 
other  respects.  But  several,  at  least,  ■  would  be 
capable  of  being  used  in  some  other  form  ;  and  it 
we  single  out  pure  copper,  gunmetal,  the  lilac 
and  tin,  we  should  have  four  colours  to  deal  with, 
out  of  which  a  charming  effect  might  be  made. 
In  talking  about  metal,  its  uses  and  design,  the 
metal-worker,  unconsciously  perhaps,  divides  the 
subject  in  his  own  mind  into  three  parts — cast, 
forged,  and  sheet.  Here  are  the  three  different 
treatments  to  which  nearly  every  metal  can  be 
subjected,  and  the  three  processes  that  the  designer 
can  take  advantage  of  in  thinking  out  his  design. 
These  practically  are  also  the  three  different  trades 
into  which  metal  workmen  are  divided.  It  is  not 
until  we  come  to  look  closely  into  the  thing  that 
we  see  how  widely  apart  these  three  branches  lie. 
One  may  not  realise  at  the  first  glance  that  under 
the  heading  cast  nearly  all  statuesque  and  sculp- 
tors' metal- work  must  be  done  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
admit  that  it  "must"  be  cast,  at  least  we  know 
that  it  always  has  been  so  up  to  the  present, 
except  in  very  early  days.  For  u  roughi  work  we 
may  take,  as  an  example,  the  Eleanor  grille  in 
Westminstfir  Abbey,  that  monument  of  twelfth- 
century  skill  in  ironwork.  .  For  treatment  of  metal 
in  sheet,  we  might  instance  the  elaborate  figure- 
compositions  of  Cellini's  time,  that  have  since  then 
been  used  to  cover  shields  with,  or  to  beat  up  a 
dish  for  an  altar,  or  to  put  some  r<pomsi  orna- 
ment on  a  cup  or  other  plane  surface.  Here, 
iodeed,  are  three  very  different  crafts  so  widely 
apart  that  we  should  not  wonder  that  they  have 
become  so  much  split  up  and  separated,  or  that 
all  metals  are  not  capable  of  receiving  all  three 
treatments  sitisfaciorily.  Thus,  with  copper,  we 
find  it  is  practically  useless  for  casting,  whUe  in 
forged  work  we  can  with  difficulty  recall  any- 
thing in  this  metal,  so  we  are  left  with  sheet, 
and  here  really  lies  the  strong  point  of  copper. 
The  kindliness  of  copper  under  the  hammer  in 
practice  is  a  constant  surprise.  With  care,  one 
is  able  to  do  almost  anything  with  it — to  bump 
it  up  into  relief,  and  then,  if  it  is  wrong,  to 
hammer  it  all  flat  and  begin  again  ;  to  take  a 
flat  piece,  and  hammer  it  first  into  a  cup  shape, 
afterwards  drawing  in  the  top  and  lengthening 
it  upwards  until  the  original  piece  of  sheet-copper 
is  a  vase  with  oval  body  and  long  narrow  necif . 
A  metal-spinner  of  much  experience  said  thai  in 
their  trade  the  most  difficult  thing  to  do  was  the 
ordinary  stethoscope  that  doctors  use.  Bat  a 
good  coppersmith  would  not  make  any  difficulty 
about  such  a  shape  i£  he  had  a  good  bit  of  copper 
to  do  it  with.  Formerly  the  common  jelly-mould 
was  the  triumph  of  the  craft ;  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  to  make  a  shape  with  many  pinnacles 
and  castellations  from  flat  sheet,  keeping  a  fairly 
even  thickness  and  never  tearing  open  the  metal, 
took  some  skill  (one  uses  the  past  tense  because, 
proba"!!?,  being  such  a  very  fine  sort  of  craft,  it 
is  by  this  time  obsolete,  and  put  aside  in  favour 


of  a  mechanical  process,  such  as  stamping).  Re- 
pousse has  come  to  be  the  general  term  for  all 
ornamental  work  raised  on  sheet-copper  by  the 
hammer.  It  really  hardly  matters  if,  to  gaiu  the 
relief,  one  beats  up  the  design  from  the  back,  or 
beats  back  the  background  in  front— pretty  much 
the  same  end  is  reached.  If  you  see  a  new 
pattern  in  a  silversmith's  shop  in  Kagent-street — 
a  brush-back,  mirror-case,  or  whatnot,  in  relief 
— that  pattern  has  been  bought  by  the  shop  from 
some  chaser  who  has  designed  it  and  bsaten  it  up 
in  copper.  The  business  man  buys  it,  has  it 
either  cast  or,  perhaps,  a  stamp  made  to  turn  it 
out  by  the  hundred,  each  impression  being  slightly 
worked  on  to  give  an  air  of  reality,  or  still 
more  likely  nowadays,  would  have  a  mould 
taken  from  the  chaser's  copper  pattern,  and  take 
electros  from  this.  Besides  these  patterns, 
silversmiths  have  some  of  their  large  vase  and 
bowl  shapes  beaten  up  in  copper  and  finished  with 
all  the  ornament  complete  and  then  silvered. 
\\'hen  the  old  Georgian  tea-urns  peissed  away 
with  our  grandparents,  a  great  and  interesting 
phase  of  the  copperworker's  craft  went.  There 
was  a  considerable  variety  of  design  in  them,  and, 
being  used  by  the  richer  sort  of  folk  the  standard 
of  design  was  kept  up,  and  in  all  of  them  there 
was  a  refinement  which,  if  not  of  the  highest  sort, 
shows  an  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
duced them.  We  do  not  think  much  of  a  globe 
shape  in  metal  to-day  when  spinning  can  ([uickly 
give  us  almost  any  shape  we  require,  but  in  the 
days  when  such  a  form  was  raised  by  laborious 
hand-work  only,  it  demanded  admiration  and 
respect.  The  only  equivalent  we  have  to  these 
old  urns  to-day,  are  the  brewers'  utensils,  which 
seem  to  have  altered  but  little  in  style  or  form  for 
a  long  period.  There  are  one  or  two  firms  who 
still  make  these  old-fashioned  measures,  aad  for 
those  who  love  good  craftsmanship,  these  things 
are  quite  fascinating.  It  is  a  fearful  sort  of  joy, 
however,  for  one  always  fancies  that  the  work  is 
too  honest  and  straightforward  for  these  days,  and 
that  the  ancient  shapes  and  methods  must  soon 
give  way  to  some  cheaper  and  quicker  process, 
and  this  good  craft  be  left  behind  in  the  ghostly 
past  with  such  old  friends  as  the  patten- makers, 
the  horners,  and  others.  Indeed,  the  hand- made 
sets  are  even  now  going  out  of  use,  and  are 
being  replaced  by  forms  of  an  easier  shape 
to  stamp  by  machinery.  In  beating  up  small 
ornamental  work  in  copper,  especially  when 
it  is  as  small  as  silversmiths  require,  it  is 
put  down  on  a  cement  made  of  pitch  and 
other  ingredients.  This  is  melted  every  time 
the  copper  is  put  down,  and,  besides  holding  ttie 
metal  tightly,  offers  a  .slightly  yielding  material 
against  which  to  hammer.  It,  when  the  copper  is 
on  the  pitch,  we  take  a  punch  and  make  a  straight 
line— indented  of  course — that  line  will  come  out 
on  the  face  of  the  metal  as  a  clean  sharp  line. 
If,  however,  we  do  not  put  the  copper  on  to  any 
cement  at  all,  but  mak^  the  indented  line  on  it, 
as  it  lies  on  the  wooden  bench,  it  produoas  a  very 
different  effect  on  the  face  side.  Now  the  line 
shows  indefinitely,  and,  instead  of  the  metal  bHing 
raised  just  where  it  was  struck,  the  surrounding 
part  is  dragged  up  too.  It  an  effect  were  desired 
between  these  two  extremes,  one  should  place 
the  copper  on  a  half-way  material,  such  as  stiff 
clay  or  modelling  wax.  The  result  of  the  beating 
would  also  be  half-way — neither  too  precise  a 
line  nor  too  blurred.  These  three  courses  give  a 
considerable  range,  especially  where  the  metal- 
worker has  some  artistic  capabilities ;  but  the 
usual  way,  which  is  generally  the  worse  way,  is 
to  first  trace  on  the  face  side  of  the  copper  the 
whole  design,  with  what  is  practically  an  incised 
line,  and  then  slightly  bump  it  up  here  and  there 
from  the  back.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  readiest 
way  of  getting  an  effect.  But  to  get  the  best 
quality  out  of  copper  or  any  other  metal  with  the 
repousse  treatment,  let  the  face-side  have  the 
least  possible  amount  of  work— noiie  at  all,  if  it 
can  be  helped.  The  point  is  an  all-important  one 
architecturally,  for  this  reason  :  That  where  orna- 
mental copper  would  be  used  in  a  building  as  a 
decorative  panel — a  tablet  with  lettering  or  other- 
wise— it  should  "carry,"  as  the  sculptor  says — 
that  is,  the  design  should  look  clearer  at  a  distance 
off  than  it  does  close  to.  A  design  which  is 
clearly  and  sharply  cut  and  looks  very  well  close 
to  wdl  not  show  to  advantage  at  a  distance,  will 
not  "  carry,"  in  other  words,  while  a  design  that 
looks  somewhat  blurred  and  indistinct  close  to 
becomes  quite  sharp  and  clear  ten  yards  off — it 
"carries"  exceedingly  well.  This  is  one  very 
good  reason  for  putting  all  the  work  possible  on 
the  back  of  the  metal,  leaving  it  somewhat 
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blurred  in  front,  and  not  "  finishing  "  it,  as  they 
say,  by  chasing  and  putting  a  clean  hard  line 
around  everything.  Oae  objection  that  is  made 
regarding  copper,  when  used  for  decoration  in  a 
house,  is  that  it  requires  cleaning,  or  it  loses  its 
chief  beauty.  Well,  there  is  some  truth  in  this, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  correct.  In  the  first  place, 
if  it  be  required  to  keep  its  own  colour,  it  can  be 
lacquered  :  and  this,  if  judiciously  done,  will  last 
a  very  long  time,  and  is  both  easy  and  cheap  to 
renew  when  necessary.  But  copper  that  is  not 
lacquered — simply  left  and  dusted  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  the  housemaid  when  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
dusted — will  take  a  most  delightful  colour  in  time. 
When  the  word  "bronze"  is  used  most'  of  us 
think  of  a  dark,  almost  black,  material,  whUe  its 
real  colour  is  a  pale  gold,  paler  than  the  copper 
that  so  largely  composes  it.  If,  then,  we  are 
content  to  let  bronze  assume  a  patina — nay,  hasten 
it  chemically — let  us  be  content  to  let  copper  do 
80  too,  and  we  shall  get  a  colour  that  is  as  rich  as 
chemically- coloured  bronzes.  One  of  the  most 
beautifully  coloured  pieces  of  copper  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  no  Japanese  work  ever  approached  its 
patina,  was  a  large  brewer's  copper  vessel,  that 
between  constant  rubbing  with  a  cloth  and  fresh 
spillings  of  liquid,  had  assumed  a  wonderful 
olive-green  patina,  hopeless  to  reach  artificially. 
If,  then,  you  have  a  copper  in  a  house,  and  are 
not  minded  to  have  it  cleaned  or  lacquered,  let  it 
be  dusted  with  a  soft  cloth  and  it  will  require  no 
more.  Yet  another  means  of  preserving  copper, 
and  by  the  way  that  the  Japanese  use.  The  most 
familiar  example  is  the  so -called  liver  colour  that 
was  produced  on  our  old-fashioned  tea-urns — a 
dark  -  brown  chocolate  colour  that  took  a  high 
polish.  This  is  produced  artificially  and  with 
little  difiiculty  by  means  of  chemicals  of  different 
mixtures,  cailled  "  pickle  "  in  the  workshop. 
Different  pickles  give  different  colours,  from  a 
pale  saffron  gold,  a  whole  range  of  brown, 
occasionally  a  rare  olive  green,  to  Indian 
red,  but  never  in  England  reaching  the  beauti- 
ful lobster  red  that  the  Japs  have  found  oat. 
There  is  a  whole  range  of  colours  that,  once 
produced  on  the  copper,  are  not  only  themselves 
permanent,  but  act  as  a  varnish  in  preventing  an 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  showed  out  recently  in  the  case  of  a 
memorial-tablet  in  a  church  which  was  desired  tc 
be  of  copper,  the  objection  being  that  when  the 
immediate  friends  had  passed  away,  it  would 
become  uacared  for  and  seon  reacn  the  dingy 
stage,  a  condition  that  the  more  familiar  marble 
never  reaches.  It  seemed  difficult  to  find  a  metal 
that  would  ds  any  better  than  copper,  which  was 
wanted,  but  with  the  aid  of  such  an  artificially- 
produced  patina,  the  diflliculty  is  removed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  copper  should  not  be  used. 
For  any  other  case  where  an  inscription  or 
lettering  in  any  form  is  wanted,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  other  metal  opens  out  such  chances  as 
copper,  especially  if  treated  in  an  artistic  manner, 
provided,  of  course,  the  design  and  execution  is 
not  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  usual  com- 
mercial person.  One  can  only  refer  to  the  lament- 
able state  that  mural  brasses  have  reached  in  our 
time,  and  suggest  that  the  artistically-treated 
copper  offers  an  escape  from  such  terrors,  espe- 
cially if  the  tablet  be  within  reach  of  an  occasional 
duster,  giving  the  slight  amount  of  polish  that 
makes  the  use  of  lacquer  or  other  preservatives 
unnecessary.  One  other  treatment  of  copper  must 
be  noticed  before  finishing,  and  as  artists  we  shall 
feel  it  to  be  treading  on  unholy  ground— electro- 
typing.  A  clever  mechanic  will  turn  out  in  electro 
a  copy  of  a  repousse  dish  that  an  expert  could  not 
teU  from  the  original,  unless  he  looked  at  the 
back.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  this 
tell-tale  back  of  the  electrotype,  otherwise  there 
would  be  not  distinguishing  it,  so  faithfully  does 
it  reproduce  every  mark,  every  touch  of  the 
hammer  or  chisel.  One  may  say,  if  an  electo- 
type  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  correct 
thing,  it  must  be  as  good.  Most  plausible, 
but  most  weak :  The  fact  that  you  can 
mechanically  reproduce  a  good  thing  a  hundred 
times,  makes  it  a  hundred  times  worse.  A  good 
piece  of  copper  or  any  other  metal  work,  on  which 
an  artist  has  spent  time  and  care,  will  always  be 
valuable  ;  and  equally  the  most  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  it,  especially  by  any  mechanical  means, 
wijl  always  be  valueless.  This  form  of  copper- 
woik  is  the  only  one  that  may  be  called  unlawful, 
and  if  we  do  not  leave  it  altogether  alone,  it 
should  only  be  used  for  the  commonest  purposes. 
W  f,  have  now  consiJered  some  of  the  good  points 
and  some  of  the  bad  points  of  copper,  aiid  the 
question  oatoraliy  arites,  To  vihat  use  can  this 


metal  be  put  with  advantage  to-day  j-  Well, 
externally,  and  excepting  in  the  case  of  roofing, 
copper  is  not  much  used.  There  has  been  a  mild 
desire  to  cover  the  door  of  a  church  or  mansion 
with  it  occasionally — in  the  case  of  the  former 
with  repousee  work,  which  is  capable  of  having  a 
very  rich  effect.  Sometimes  one  sees  the  name 
of  a  tradesman  in  high-relief  letters  in  copper  or 
a  name-plate  by  a  door,  in  both  of  which  posi- 
tions they  seem  to  get  well  rubbed,  and  invariably 
catch  the  eye  as  we  pass.  In  one  or  two  cases 
sheet  copper  has  been  largely  used,  in  conjunction 
with  wood- work,  in  the  decoration  of  big  West- 
end  public-houses  ;  and  although  here  it  looks 
tippliqw;  and  cheap,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
copper.  It  is  very  difficult,  but  most  important, 
so  to  use  sheet  copper,  or  any  other  metal,  that 
it  does  not  look  thin  and  papery,  and  as  if 
cut  out  with  scissors.  Of  course,  sheet- metal, 
unless  of  some  thickness,  is  frequently  cut  into 
shape  with  shears ;  but  if  this  is  apparent  when 
the  work  is  finished,  the  effect  is  disastrous.  All 
the  durable  and  hard  qualities  of  the  metal  seem 
to  disappear,  and  the  thin,  fragile,  undurable 
character  asserts  itself  unpleasantly.  For  a 
glaring  instance  of  this  misuse  of  the  material, 
though  in  iron,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  sheet- 
metal  portions  of  the  much-vaunted  iron  railing 
from  Hampton  Court  Palace,  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington iluseum,  reputedly  by  Huntingdon  Shaw. 
One  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  sheet- 
metal  must  be  made  to  look  like  cast,  or  any  other 
form  of  metal,  only  equally  it  must  not  be  made 
to  look  like  paper.  If  any  metal-work  looks  thin 
and  poor,  not  solid,  strong,  and  metallic,  then 
the  designer  is  no  artist,  and  the  workman  no 
craftsman ;  both  have  wasted  their  time  and 
chance.  Beyond  these  one  or  two  things,  then, 
one  does  not  see  copper  used  externally — though, 
at  least,  wherever  sheet  brass  is  used,  there  also 
certainly  sheet  copper  ma;/  be  used.  Indoors,  it 
is  different,  especially  in  domestic  work.  For  a 
good,  comfortable,  home-like,  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance in  drawing-room,  dining-room,  or 
kitchen,  copper  cannot  be  beaten.  Xear  a  fire- 
place, and  kept  bright,  it  has  a  cheery  glow  that 
rivals  the  fire  itself  ;  the  mere  fact  alone  of  its 
being  kept  so  bright  is  a  constant  and  recurring 
announcement  ot  housewifely  attainments.  A 
polished  copper  hood  to  your  drawing-room  fire- 
place, even  though  the  chimney  does  not  smoke, 
will  be  an  evidence  of  taste  and  sensibility  that 
even  a  Tottenham  Court- road  suite  of  furniture 
would  hardly  dim,  while  anything  like  copper 
panels  let  into  one's  own  mantelpiece  would  be  a  joy 
for  ever.  There  is  hardly  any  interior  metal- work 
that,  if  one  desired,  might  not  be  done  in  copper, 
saving,  perhaps,  poker  and  tongs ;  and  even  the 
former  of  these  he  once  saw  made  out  of  a  huge 
copper  bolt  of  some  old  Navy  ship.  Hinges,  too, 
one  would  not  use  it  for,  as  it  would  wear  too 
quickly;  but  we  can  use  the  gunmetal  alloy 
where  the  actual  wear  and  tear  comes,  and  rely 
on  our  old  friend  for  the  ornamental  part.  For 
finger-plates,  a  set  of  door  furniture  in  bright 
copper  will  do  more  to  redeem  a  drawing-room 
from  depression  than  the  most  gorgeous  wall- 
paper, and  the  sparkle  of  electric  lights  in  copper 
reflectors  and  copper  stands  will  be  only  second  to 
gold  itself.  Be  sure  there  is  a  future  yet  for 
sheet  metal  work,  and  that  largely  in  copper,  in 
this  country.  The  Dutch  have  had  their  turn, 
and  it  lasted  several  centuries.  For  ourselves, 
we  seem  so  far  to  have  inclined  more  to  the  cast 
or  forged  work.  But,  personally,  he  would  not 
hurry  the  time  of  popularity  for  copper  by  a 
moment ;  rather,  it  should  be  deferred,  lest  that 
mammon  ot  unrighteousness,  "the  trade,"  lays 
its  cold  and  grasping  hand  thereon  the  sooner, 
thereby  making  it  the  hateful  thing  that  brass  has 
become.  Let  us  talk  about  it  quietly  among  our- 
selves, spend  time  lovingly  on  the  working  of  it, 
and  possess  our  souls  in  peace. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  referred  to  a  Saturday 
afternoon  visit  paid  by  the  members  to  Mr. 
Dawson's  workshop,  when  they  saw  not  only 
eheet-metal  work,  but  beautiful  enamels  enriched 
with  copper.  For  hammered  work  few  materials 
were  so  suitable  as  copper,  and  for  electroliers 
it  afforded  the  opportunity  of  providing  the 
cylindrical  masses  and  broad  effects  that  were 
needed.  For  memorials  the  metal  was  weU 
adapted,  ^nd  he  recalled  a  church  restored  by 
their  president,  in  which  was  an  angel  with  out- 
stretched wings,  executed  in  copper  from  their 
president's  designs  with  excellent  effect. 

Mr.  W.  CAKri;.NTEU  seconded  the  motion,  ob- 
serving that  he  had  found  that  some  of  the  sheet- 


metal  leaves  on  Huntingdon  Shaw's  gates  from 
Hampton  Court,  now  exhibited  at  SDuth  Ken- 
sington, were  actually  of  copper  instead  of  iron, 
like  the  rest  of  the  old  work  ;  these  were  probably 
restorations.  Brewers'  vessels  were  often  of  great 
size  ;  he  had  seen  them  having  a  base  15ft.  £icro8s, 
and  varying  in  thickness  from  .^in.  to  4-in.,  and 
yet  all  beaten  from  a  single  sheet  of  metal.  The 
modern  patinas  on  copper  were  without  body, 
and  of  a  painfully  uniform  colour. 

Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee  remarked  that  wrought 
copper  was  only  second  to  gold  in  colour  and 
artistic  value.  Unfortunately,  it  quickly  showed 
signs  of  wear,  and  hence  from  early  times  a  bronze 
alloy  was  used  for  all  purposes  where  endurance 
was  a  first  requisite.  Owing  to  its  rich  colour, 
copper  needed  to  be  sparingly  used  in  a  scheme  of 
internal  decoration.  When  beaten  out  from  the 
back,  it  carried  farthest,  and  for  a  tablet  or  letter- 
ing, a  light  and  shade  treatment  was  the  most 
appropriate.  Its  great  defect  was  the  scizzors  edge 
of  the  cut  sheet ;  this  should  always  be  hammered 
out  till  it  loses  its  paper-like  outline.  Nothing 
gave  a  more  beautiful  effect  to  copper  than  polish- 
ing it  by  the  human  hand,  and  the  next  best  was 
cotton  waste.  There  should  be  a  bossiness  about 
the  treatment  of  repousse  ;  this  alone  brought 
out  the  full  quality  and  value  of  the  metal,  and 
engraving  was  a  sheer  waste  of  labour. 

Mr.  F.  W.  PoMEROY  contrasted  the  Greek 
work  in  bronze  at  the  British  Museum  with  that 
illustrated  in  a  modern  trade  catalogue,  ejacu- 
lating, amid  hearty  laughter  "  There's  a  picture 
for  you  !  "  He  pleaded  for  a  larger  use  of  deco- 
rative metal-work  in  our  homes,  and  said  electro- 
typing  had  its  uses  in  enabling  us  to  reproduc- 
and  compare  in  one  place  the  best  works  in  metal. 

Mr.  OwEX  Fleming  said  he  did  not  recollect 
any  demonstration  of  working  in  copper  having 
been  given  at  the  A. A.  Studio  in  Great  Marl- 
borough-street.  The  use  of  copper  was  greatly 
neglected  iu  the  training  of  the  young  architect ; 
but  in  London  this  metal,  when  employed  out  of 
doors,  soon  lost  its  characteristic  patina,  and, 
like  bronze,  grevr  almost  black. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  ob- 
served that  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the 
times  v^as  that  artists  were  gradually  drawing 
nearer  together.  Many  of  them  knew  Mr.  Nelson 
Dawson,  not  only  as  a  skilful  craftsman,  but  as 
a  refined  landscape  painter.  He  disagreed  with 
the  lecturer's  admiration  of  lacquered  copper,  for 
as  the  lacquer  faded,  horrible  brassy  effects  were 
produced  in  the  copper,  which,  when  left  alone, 
toned  down  in  a  pleasing  manner.  The  metal 
specially  lent  itself  to  simplicity  of  ornament — 
he  could  only  hope  that  the  trade  would  deal 
gently  with  it  should  it  come  into  vogue,  and 
aim  at  only  broad  and  simple  effects.  As  a 
roofing  material  it  speedily  turned  black  in  any 
smoky  town.  Some  years  since,  having  admired 
its  effect  in  Dublin,  he  obtained  and  had  analysed 
samples  of  the  material  used  for  the  Four  Courts' 
roofs  and  other  public  buildings  in  that  city,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  where  the  material  had 
stood  best,  the  analyst  reported  it  to  be  the  most 
impure  in  quality.  The  unpleasing  knife- like 
edge  of  sheet  copper  should  always  be  hammered 
out,  and  rounded  off  before  it  was  used.. 

Mr.  Daw  son  briefly  replied. 


PUBLIC   BATHS  COMPETITION", 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

THE  competition  plans  for  this  corporation' 
work  at  Kingston-on-Thames  have  this 
week  been  on  view  in  the  borough  offices,  Clattem 
House,  and  the  committee  have  adopted  the  award 
made  by  the  referee,  Mr.  H.  Hessell  Tiltman, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  whose  report  was  prssented  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  town  council.  The  site  of 
the  new  buildings  is  situate  in  Wood-street,  not 
far  from  the  market-place  and  centre  of  Kingston. 
Six  firms  of  architects  were  invited  to  compete, 
and  seven  schemes  were  submitted  by  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  :  Messrs.  Buck  and  Smith,  Maid- 
stone ;  ]M»jor  Henry  Macaulay,  the  borough 
engineer,  Kingston;  Mr.  W.  Hanstock,  Batley  ; 
Mr.  Guest  Luckett,  Aylesbury ;  Messrs.  F.  J. 
Smith  and  Maurice  B.  Adams,  and  Messrs. 
Spalding  and  Cross.  The  design  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Adams  has  been  chosen.  The  problem 
consisted  of  one  large  swimming-bath,  to  be  used 
alternately  by  both  sexes,  and  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  public  hall,  and,  besides  this,  six  first- 
class  and  ten  second-class  men's  slipper-baths  were 
to  be  provided,  with  further  accommodation  for 
women's  slipper-baths.  A  distinct  entrance  for 
the  use  of  the  public  baths,  quite  apart  from  that 
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Fio,  4.— Detail  End  View. 


CONCERT  HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY 
KOOMS.— XL 

By  EiiNEST  A.  E.  Woodrow,  A.R.I.B.A. 

OF  the  concert  halls  and  assembly  rooms 
attached  to  a  public  restaurant,  there  is 
nowhere  in  London  a  more  perfect  example  than 
the  Iving's  Hall  of  the  Uolborn  Restaurant.  Mr. 
T.  E.Collcutt,  with  his  characteristic  good-nature, 
has  lent  me  his  drawings  from  which  to  make  my 
illustrations ;  and  Mr.  Hamp,  the  well-known 
manager  of  this  vast  establishment,  has  given 
me  every  information. 


either  side.  A  particular  feature  is  the  range  of 
three  private  boxes  at  one  end  overlooking  the 
hall ;  these  were  specially  devised  for  the  con- 
venience of  ladies,  friends,  and  distinguished 
guests  who  might  wish  to  witness  the  proceedings, 
listen  to  the  music,  and  hear  the  speeches,  or 
perhaps  see  their  husbands  dine.  At  the  end 
opposite  these  private  boxes  is  placed  the  minstrel 
gallery,  which  will  hold  some  CO  or  70  musicians. 

I'erhaps  the  next  use  in  importance  to  which 
the  King's  Hall  is  put  is  for  dancing,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  floor  has  been  specially 
prepared.  It  has  been  described  as  ''a  polished 
floor  laid  down  on  a  very  ingenious  principle, 
whereby  the  planks  are  perceptibly  elastic  to  the 


intended  for  the  public  hall,  was  stipulated  as 
essential,  and  emergency  exits  from  the  gallery 
were  to  be  contrived  leading  directly  into  'Wood- 
street,  as  well  as  towards  the  public  thoroughfare 
of  Thames-street  to  the  rear  of  the  premises, 
where  a  right  of  way  is  secured.  An  establishment 
laundry,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  conditions, 
necessarily  occupies  an  important  part  of  the 
scheme.  The  frontage  towards  Wood-street  is 
about  G4ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  about  150ft. 
The  swimming-pond  is  90ft.  by  30ft.  The  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  selected  plan  is  its  ex- 
treme simplicity  with  ample  entrances  and  exits 
for  all  purposes.  The  elevation  is  in  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  treated  after  the  Renaissance, 
with  a  clock  turret  to  mark  the  public  hall 
entrance,  while  a  shaped  gable  emphasises  the 
centre  of  the  fai.ade,  which  is  quiet  and  un- 
assumingly picturesque.  The  referee  sums  up  his 
critical  remarks  on  this  plan  by  stating  that  "  the 
elevations  are  pleasing,  and,  generally,  the  design 
has  been  carefully  and  satisfactorily  worked  out." 
"  The  arrangement  of  the  basement  is  altogether 
the  least  wasteful  of  any  of  the  plans  submitted, 
and  the  engineering  scheme  appears  to  have 
been  well  concei  ved . "  "  The  arrangement  of  the 
establishment  laundry,  in  its  relation  to  the 
establishment,  is  very  good  indeed."  Certain 
modifications  are  proposed,  and  will  be  carried  out 
to  meet  what  the  assessor  describes  as  "  certainly 
difficult  and  conflicting  conditions,"  and  he  adds, 
this  design  ' '  has  the  fewest  defects,  and  with  the 
least  alteration  could  be  made  suitable  for  the 
purposes"  contemplated.  He  gives  the  cubical 
capacity  at  254,451c.ft.  at  T^d.  (the  price  he 
adopts  throughout)  =  £7,446.  I'heother  designs, 
which  in  the  exhibition  rooms  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order,  may  be  briefly  referred  to:  — 
No.  1  has,  in  general  terms,  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  of  the  fore-part  of  the  plan  with 
separate  entrances.  JSo  waiting-rooms  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  basement  is  "wasteful  in  the  ex- 
treme." The  fa(,  ade  is  commonplace  rather,  with 
patterned  gables.  The  dressing  boxes  are  not 
sufficient,  only  37  being  contrived.  The  cost,  on 
the  before-named  basis,  is  stated  at  £S,9G2.  No.  2 
is  presumably  by  Major  Macaulay,  and  the  referee 
describes  it  as  illustrated  by  "a  very  carefully 
worked-out  set  of  drawings,  and  shows  much 
study  of  local  conditions."  "  As  the  engineering 
part  of  the  scheme  has  been  well  considered,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  general  planniog  falls  so 
short  of  an  equal  standard."  The  elevation  is  not 
very  architectural,  and  the  cost  is  figuredat  £8,500. 
No.  3,  by  Messrs  Ruck  and  Smith,  is  an  eminently 
practical  design,  with  a  cubic  capacitv  of 
288,628c.ft.  at  IH-  =  £9,015,  and  the  exterior 
treatment  much  resembles  the  Maidstone  swim- 
ming-bath, by  the  same  firm.  No  waiting-rooms 
are  provided,  though  the  sUpper-baths  are  well 
arranged.  The  report  of  the  assessor  urges  that 
the  public  hall  ' '  is  not  adaptable  for  use  for  enter- 
tainments." No.  4  comprises  two  designs,  both 
of  which  are  worked  out  very  carefully  with 
excellent  drawings  giving  many  details  at  large. 
We  understand  Messrs.  Spalding  and  Cross  are 
the  authors.  The  large  bath  is  roofed  at  a  much 
lower  section  than  most  of  the  other  plans,  and 
the  dressing-boxes  with  sliding  fronts  are  located 
under  a  low  roof,  which  Mr.  Tiltman  objects  to, 
"  as  the  condensation  of  any  moisture  in  the  bath 
under  them  would  be  found  very  disagreeable." 
He  takes  exception  to  the  want  of  separation  be- 
tween the  bath  and  hall  entrances.  The  gallery 
is  at  one  end  of  the  haU  only.  The  laundry  is  in 
front,  in  the  basement,  and  an  internal  area  to 
get  light  much  hampers  the  general  arrangement, 
which  seems  too  broken,  though  the  crush  hall 
is  needlessly  roomy  and  ample  where  space  is 
80  limited.  The  facades  are  handled  with 
taste,  but  appf  ar  lacking  in  repose.  The  cost  is 
priced  at  £7,087.  No.  5  plan  does  not  occupy  the 
whole  area  of  the  site,  leaving  wasteful  areas  on 
either  side  approached  by  narrow  ways  to  the  hall 
from  the  street.  The  building  is  treated  archi- 
tecturally more  like  a  board  school,  and  has  a 
turret  in  the  centre,  the  whole  being  proposed  in 
yellow  brick,  with  red  brick  dressings.  The  roof 
over  the  big  bath  is  exceedingly  simple.  The 
drawings  are  most  elaborately  worked  out  with 
details  of  almost  every  part.  "  The  main  part  of 
the  disposition  of  this  plan  is  good,"  but  all  the 
doorways,  passages,  and  staircases  are  too  narrow, 
the  halls  being  wanting  in  light.  The  lengthy 
report  and  specification  accompanying  the  ex- 
haustive drawings  show  that  very  great  care  has 
been  exercistd  by  the  author.  The  slipper-baths 
are  mistaken  in  their  subdivision  and  faulty  in 
arriDgemsnt.    The  price  is  stated  at  £8,257. 


Plot.  1.— Ground  Plan. 

A,  entrance-lobby ;  B,  crush-room,  with  exits  ;  0, 
grand  staircase  :  D,  ladies  ;  E,  hats  and  coats  :  F, 
gentlemen  :  G,  private  dressing-room  ;  H,  councQ 
chamber  ;  I,  service  ;  J,  service  lifts  ;  K,  extra 
staircase  ;  L,  service  staircases ;  M,  staS  entrance  ; 
N,  connection  with  restaurant. 

I  would  draw  attention  to  one  important  fact 
which  emphasises  the  great  skill  of  the  architect  in 
obtaining  such  good  results  ;  that  this  is,  after  all, 
but  an  addition  to  an  old  building,  and  therefore 
the  free  hand  in  planning  a  new  building  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  restrained,  as  due  account  of  its  use 
in  connection  with  the  existing  parts  of  the 
premises  had  to  be  taken. 

Naturally,  in  speaking  of  a  restaurant,  one 
looks  upon  the  assembly  hall  attached  thereto 
first  as  a  large  banqueting  hall,  and  as  such  we 
must  first  consider  the  King's  Hall.  The  seating 
accommodation  at  a  banquet  in  this  hall  is  for 
500,  and  there  is  room  for  another  hundred  guests 
in  the  balconies,  whi  jh  run  the  fuU  length  of 


Fig  2.— First-floor  Plan. 

A,  King's  Hall ;  B.  crush-room ;  C,  rai-:ed  pro- 
menade ;  D,  lifts ;  E,  lobby  ;  F,  service-room  ;  G, 
grand  staircase  :  H,  extra  staircase ;  L,  service 
staircases ;  M,  connection  with  restaurant. 

foot,  combining  buoyancy  and  noiselessness." 
For  soirees  or  entertainments,  where  the  crowds 
are  constantly  on  the  move,  the  building  has  the 
advantages  of  large  and  beautiful  crush-rooms, 
wide  staircases,  overlooking  balconies,  and  space 
under  the  balconies  for  seats  out  at  the  way  of 
the  dancers  or  promenaders. 

Mr.  Hamp,  as  a  public  caterer,  knows  the 
need  of  ample  cloakroom  space.  It  is,  therefore, 
on  the  ground  plan  that  one  finds  the  large  room 
for  hats  and  coats  in  addition  and  separate  from 
the  big  areas  given  up  to  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
retiring-rooms.  Provision  is  even  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter  for  a  dressing-room  in 
which  the  busy  man  arriving  late  may  change 
into  his  evening  dress  at  the  last  moment. 
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Fig.  5. — Longitudinal  Section, 


The  hall  is  adapted  to  public  meetings  and 
concerts  by  being  seated  with  chairs  battened 
together  in  lengths,  and  by  placing  a  movable 
platform  at  the  end  under  the  minstrel  gallery, 
its  acoustic  properties  are  excellent  alite  for 
music  or  speaking. 

The  entrance  hall  is  so  arranged  that  guests 


FiG.  3. — Second-floor  Plan. 

A,  dining-rooms :  B,  private  boxes  ;  C, 
^  D,  minstrel  gallery:  E,  service -room 
G,  I,  other  service-rooms. 


galleries 
F,  Ufts 


arriving  can  enter  at  the  lobby  on  the  north  end, 
and  pass  into  the  crush-room  through  a  pair  of 
swing  doors,  which  exclude  the  draughts  and 
night  air;  but  for  departure  there  are  doors 
lesiding  directly  from  the  crush-room  into  the 
street,  so  that  several  carriages  can  "  take  up  " 
at  one  time,  expediting  the  departure  of  the 
gueeta,  and  avoiding  that  nuisance  of  waiting  in 
draughty  passages. 

Over  the  crush-room,  and  approached  by  the 
grand  staircaae,  is  another  crush-room  of  equal 


size,  which  leads  to  the  King's  Hall,  and  on  the 
floor  above  are  four  private  dining  or  drawing- 
rooms  of  varied  sizes. 

Under  the  King's  Hall  is  the  Council  Chamber, 
a  room  that  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  either 
in  connection  with  the  King's  Hall  or  separately. 
It  is  suitable  as  a  supper-room  when  a  ball  is 
given,  a  refreshment -room  and  promenade  when 
a  soiree  takes  place,  a  lounge  or  assembly-room 
for  a  banquet,  or  as  a  separate  room  of  public 
entertainment,  for  concerts,  lectures,  private 
theatricals,  &c.,  when  the  King's  Hall  is  too 
large  for  the  requirements  of  the  entertainer. 

The  safety  of  the  public — a  consideration  first 
and  foremost  in  my  mind — is  not  overlooked  in 
this  building.  Ample  and  wide  staircases  and 
exits  are  provided  at  both  ends  of  the  buildings 
at  all  levels. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  "service"  and 
one  of  the  finest  "piivate"  electric  light 
chambers  in  London.  The  "service"  in  con- 
nection with  the  King's  Hall  is  most  perfect — 
that  is  to  say,  the  system  adopted  has  worked 
without  a  hitch.  Oq  every  level  there  is  an 
oblong  service-room,  with  several  ordinary 
"  dinner  "  lifts  against  the  wall,  as  shown  on  the 
plans.  From  these  service-rooms  and  lifts  the 
waiters  obtain  their  "dishes,"  and  can  simul- 
taneously serve  500  guests  in  the  banqueting- 
hall.  It  is  this  "service"  which  is  the  con- 
necting liuk  between  the  restaurant  and  the 
assembly  room. 

THE  TIMBERS  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

ONLY  within  the  last  few  years  have  the 
superlative  qualities  of  the  timbers  of 
Australasia — specially  the  hardwoods — begun  to 
be  recognised  and  appreciated ,  excepting  by  a 
few  experts,  even  in  the  countries  of  their  growth. 
This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  novelty  to 
most  of  the  respective  audiences  of  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  papers  on  "  Some 
Ornamental  New  South  Wales  Timbers,"  and 
"Some  of  the  Pale  Hardwoods  of  New  South 
Wales,"  read  before  the  Sydney  Architectural 
Association,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden, F.L.S.,  Curator 
of  the  Sydney  Technological  Museum  and  Con- 
sulting liotanist  to  the  Forest  Depaitment  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  now  superintendent  of  the 
Technical  Education  Branch  of  the  Public  lo- 
struction  Department,  on  August  3,  181)1,  and 
September  5,  1892,  and  also  on  "Australian 


Timbers,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Orna- 
mental  and  Decorative  Woods  of  Australia."  by 
Mr.  G.  S.  Perrin,  F.L  S.,  Conservator  of  State 
Forests,  Victoria,  before  the  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  of  Architects,  on  September  5,  1893.  So 
important  was  this  latter  contribution  to  the 
timber  literature  of  the  South  Seas  considered, 
that  it  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  for  general 
circulation,  from  the  professional  journal  in  which 
it  first  appeared,  by  order  of  the  Oovernment  ot 
Victoria;  while,  the  very  next-month,  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  having  in  view  the- 
complete  success  of  the  latest  wood-paving  opera- 
tions in  Sydney,  requested  Mr.  R.  W.  Richards, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  the  city  surveyor,  to  prepare  a 
special  paper  on  "  Wood  Pavements  in  Sydney," 
for  gratuitous  distribution.  But  while  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  the  Austral  timbers  has  been  ■ 
disseminated  by  the  above  and  other  papers,  a 
constantly  extending  practical  acquaintance  with 
them  has  been  gained  by  more  impressive  and 
convincing  means.  The  splendid  display  of  her 
timbers  made  by  New  South  Wales  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  in  1893  came  as  a  revelation  of  the 
mother  colony's  wealth  in  wood  to  the  experts 
from  all  countries  who  attended  the  World's  Fair 
(just  as  her  display  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition 
of  1888  had  done  in  a  more  limited  way),  and- 
roused  the  envy  of  her  sisters,  who  had  carried 
Sir  George  R,  Dibbs's famous  expletive  of  "Damn- 
Chicago  !  "  into  literal  effect,  and  were  unrepre- 
sented at  Lake  Michigan.  Since  then  the  Govern- - 
ments  of  the  unrepresented  colonies  have  been* 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  push  their  timbers  in^ 
the  American,  British,  and  Continental  markets^ 
while  the  unexceptionable  character  of  the  most 
recently  laid  wood  pavements  in  Sjdney  has 
attracted  the  marked  attention  of  every  observant 
visitor  to  the  "  City  of  the  Beautiful  Harbour." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Melbourne  International 
Exhibition  of  1883,  aa  also  at  the  Jubilee  Exhi- 
bition at  Adelaide  the  preceding  year,  *he  timber 
exhibits  of  New  South  Wales  were  accompanied 
by  a  report  detailing  the  results  of  the  experi- 
mental tests  for  the  strength,  &c.,  of  the  various 
timbers,  the  making  of  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  months  at  the  hands  of  I'rofessor 
W.  H.  Warren,  M.I.C.E.  (Challis  Professor  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney),  and  assistants,  in  the  pro- 
fessor's laboratory  at  that  institution,  by  means 
of  an  autographic  stress  -  strain  apparatus, 
specially  designed  and  prepared  there  for  tho 
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purpose.  The  report  contains  twelve  pages  of 
closely -printed  tables,  and  ^fifteen  sheets  of  dia- 
grams, and  was  printed  in  the  form  in  which  it 
■was  before  mo  at  the  time  of  writing,  by  the 
Government  Printer  of  Now  South  Wales,  at  the 
request  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Court  of  the  Adelaide  and  Melbourne 
Exhibitions.  The  figures  given  in  the  report 
have  been  regarded  in  Australia  as  authoritative 
since  the  time  of  their  publication.  The  only 
danger  of  inaccuracy  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that,  although  the  samples  of  timbers  for  the 
tests  were  furnished  by  the  Jlines  Department 
(now  the  Mines,  Agriculture,  and  Forest  Depart- 
ment) of  the  colony,  the  various  species  of  Euca- 
lyptus were  less  precisely  differentiated  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  than  they  are  now  ;  and,  likewise, 
that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  confusion  which 
prevails  even  yet  respecting  some  of  the  gums  is 
almost  certainly  due  to  the  existence  of  cross,  or 
hybrid,  species  or  varieties,  caused  through  the 
fecundation  of  one  species  by  another,  in  the 
thickly-growing  forests.  In  1892  a  fresh  report, 
by  the  same  professor,  with  more  exhaustive,  but 
less  readily  usable  tables,  and  fourty-four  plates 
of  diagrams,  entitled  "Australian  Timbsrs,"  was 
published  by  authority  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Commissioners  for  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago.  The  most  important  results 
of  the  above  tests  will  be  given  in  a  later  article, 
and  those  who  may  have  occasion  for  more 
detailed  information  will,  doubtless,  be  enabled 
to  refer  to  the  reports  themselves  on  application 
to  the  Agent-General  of  New  South  Wales  in 
London. 

In  1893  the  timber  trade  of  Victoria  received  a 
special  impetus  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Australian  Seasoned  Timber  Company,  which  was 
formed  to  take  over  the  patent  rights  of  a  Swiss 
gentleman  named  Ilieser,  whom  jlr.  I'errin  met 
at  Maria  Island,  in  Tasmania,  in  1887,  while  he 
(Mr.  Perrin)  was  engaged  in  investigating  the 
timber  resources  of  the  Island  Colony  for  her 
Government.  So  favourably  was  he  impressed 
with  the  process  which  Mr.  liieser  then  explained 
to  him  for  the  artificial  and  quick  .seasoning  of 
timbers,  that  carefully  watching,  as  he  did,  the 
progress  made  during  the  next  five  years,  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  eventually  forming  the 
company  in  question,  with  mills  at  Wandong,  in 
Victoria,  on  the  North -Eastern  Railway  of  that 
colony,  and,  as  the  result  of  these  operations,  Mr. 
liieser  went  home  to  London  in  the  latter  part  of 
1893,  armed  with  numerous  samples  of  timber 
seasoned  by  his  process. 

But  the  most  patent  factor  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  Australian  timber  generallj-,  and  of 
those  of  New  South  Wales  in  particular,  has  been 
the  visit  paid  in  1894  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe  by  Mr.  Gavin  Scott,  of 
Sydney,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Scott,  Sibbald, 
and  Co.,  agents  for  builders'  materials.  Mr. 
Scott  is  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  carried 
with  him  to  the  Antipodes,  less  than  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  shrewd  long  -  headedness  for 
which  his  countrymen  are  noted.  Eecognising, 
as  his  local  knowledge  extended,  the  stupendous 
wealth  of  timber  existing  in  New  South  Wales,* 
as  well  as  the  unapproachable  quality  of  her 
hard  woods.  Noting  that  that  colony  was  being 
cut  out  in  the  timber  markets  of  the  world  by  her 
less  richly-endowed  sisters,  through  the  aid  of 
their  respective  Governments ;  and  finding  that 
little  assistance  in  developing  the  trade  was  to  be 
obtained  from  Sir  George  Dibbs's  Ministry,  which 
was  then  in  power — the  representation  at  Chicago 
was  arranged  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes— he  determined  to  take  the  whole 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  start  for  Europe, 
which  he  accardingly  did,  with  30,000ft.  of 
sample  timbers,  figuratively  speaking,  in  his 
portmanteau.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  his 
Scotch  stolidity  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and 
rendered  him  armour-proof  against  the  attempted 
snubbing  and  cold-shouldering  of  the  conserva- 
tive Briton.  It  was  no  use  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
Mr.  Scott's  representations  :  he  had  determined 
to  be  heard,  and  he  was  heard.  During  the  six 
months  that  he  spent  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
he  interviewed  something  like  a  thousand  repre- 

*  According  to  official  statistics,  the  area  of  woodland 
in  New  South  Wales— that  is  to  say,  the  unalienated 
Crown  lands  bearing  timber  trees  of  commercial  value — 
ia  21,000,000  acres  ;  and  it  was  stated  by  the  Hon.  Alex. 
Kethel,  M.L  C.  (the  "Member  for  Timbers,"  as  I  may 
venture  to  call  him,  on  the  lately-appointed  Board  of 
Export  Trade),  in  a  paper  on  "The  Commercial  Timbers 
of  New  South  Wales,"  read  by  him  in  November  last 
before  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Manufacturers,  that  a 
single  acre  is  capable  of  growing  timber  (such  as  cedar, 
for  instance),  to  the  nett  value  of  £90. 


sentative  men,  including  the  surveyors  of  nearly 
all  the  leading  towns  and  vestries  in  the  kingdom. 
At  first  he  experienced  the  greatest  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  his  colony's  timbers,  the 
export  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  visit  was 
practically  ;/!/ ;  but  so  successfully  did  he  trumpet 
forth  their  value,  that  since  his  return  in  March 
a  million  and  a  quarter  superficial  feet  had  been 
shipped  home  from  Sydney,  and  a  like  quantity, 
was  on  order  on  October  19,  on  which  date  the 
l[(trri>^t  (ini  -  ,1  sailed  for  London  (where  she  would 
be  due  about  New  Year's  Day)  with  the  largest 
shipment  of  hard  wood  and  other  Australian 
timbers  ever  sent  to  I'.agland.  Indeed,  that  was 
the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  colony, 
upon  which  a  ship  had  been  chartered  to  land  a 
full  cargo  of  timber  only  (amounting  to  about 
1,400  tons  of  most  carefully  selected  stuff)  for  any 
foreign  port.  In  like  manner,  the  Strdthaithro 
was  already  chartered  to  load  in  November  and 
December,  and  the  Lurhiii  for  December  and 
January,  while  the  Kurno  (the  sister  ship  to  the 
Hdvvist  (/uii  „)  was  carrying  to  Liverpool,  for  the 
Mersey  Harbour  Board,  a  trial  shipment  of  tur- 
pentine piles  and  girders  24in.  by  24in.  and  40tt. 
long.  The  particular  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  this  timber  will  be  explained  hereafter  ;  for 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  saving 
in  cost  alone,  apart  from  the  superior  efficiency  of 
the  wood  for  its  special  purpose.  The  ilersey 
Board  have  been  paying,  as  I  understand,  5a.  per 
cubic  foot  for  American  greenheart,  which  they 
usually  employ  for  subaqueous  construction, 
whereas  New  South  Wales  turpentine-tree  can 
be  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  British  ports  for 
about  38.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  shown  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  that  several  of  the 
South  Wales  hardwoods,  especially  blue  gum,* 
spotted  gum.t  tallow-wood,  and  blackbutt,  while 
more  durable  and  serviceable  than  the  usually 
employed  oak,  are  fully  30  per  cent,  cheaper. 
As  a  result,  extensive  orders  for  the  timbers  have 
been  placed  in  Sydney,  not  only  by  the  Jlidland, 
but  by  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Western, 
the  Great  Eastern,  the  London  and  North- 
western, and  oth«r  British  railway  companies, 
while  the  city  of  Paris  has  ordered  a  consignment 
of  iron  bark,  tallow- wood,  mahogany,  blackbutt, 
and  blue  gum,  with  which  to  institute  independent 
experiments  in  the  matter  of  wood-paving. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  achievement 
in  connection  with  the  Australasian  timber  trade 
has  been  the  recent  floating  of  the  Australasian 
Timber  Company,  Limiced,  in  which  40,000  shares 
were  taken  up  by  timber  consumers  in  England, 
and  the  remaining  10  000  by  the  sawmillers  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  results  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  this  company  are  already  very  large. 
Yards  occupying  several  acres  have  been  secured 
at  one  of  the  many  favourable  spots  in  Sydney 
Harbour — viz  ,  at  Darling  Island,  where  the 
loading  of  the  Hari  'st  Qua  u  (already  spoken  of) 
took  place.  But  there  is  also  another — a  better- 
known  and  an  older -established  company — the 
Federal  Timber  Compiny,  which,  with  a  head 
office  close  to  the  Sydney  General  Post  Office, 
holds  the  annual  contracts  lor  supplying  the 
Government  cf  New  South  Wales  with  the 
different  kinds  of  hardwood  required  by  the  various 
public  departments,  and  likewise  supplies  the 
Sydney  Corporation  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  tallow -wood  and  blackbutt  employed  for 
wood-paving.  The  wharf  and  yards  are  situated 
at  another  of  the  numerous  indentations  of  Port 
Jackson — viz.,  Rozelle  Bay,  near  Glebe  Island — 
with  a  frontage  alongside  which  five  vessels  can 
unload  at  one  ticne  the  timber  sent  from  the 
various  stations  on  the  coast  nearest  to  the  felling 
districts  :  while  the  company  have  in  contempla- 
tion the  construction  of  several  vessels  of  particular 
dimensions  for  this  branch  of  the  trade  alone.  In 
these  yards  the  giant  logs  are  not  only  "  broken 
down  "  (trimmed,  or  cut  into  planks)  by  the  huge 

•  As  many  of  the  Australian  timbers  are  known  in  the 
vernacular  by  their  colour,  it  should  at  once  be  stated 
that  these  colour  names  (as  indeed  the  common  names 
generally)  have  been  given  by  the  timber-getters  or  saw- 
millers  in  the  forest  itself  (or  "  bush,"  as  it  is  called  in 
Australia),  and  have  usually,  though  not  always,  reference 
to  the  hue,  not  of  the  wood,  but  of  either  the  bark  or  the 
foliage  of  the  tree.  For  instance,  both  the  blue  gum  and 
the  grey  ironbark  are  timbers  of  a  rusty-red  appearance, 
but  derive  their  common  titles  from  the  colour,  the  one  of 
the  leavep,  which  when  young  are  not  green  at  all— on 
the  palette  French  grey  with  a  dash  of  indigo— the  other 
of  the  bark,  which  is  between  a  silvery  and  an  iron  grey. 

+  At  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  London  in 
18f>2.  a  piece  of  this  timber  from  the  hull  of  the  steamer 
Wtliinm  IV .  was  exhibited.  With  the  exception  of  some 
slight  charring  of  the  timber  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  boilers,  the  entire  fabric  of  the  vessel  was  as  sub- 
stantial and  sound  as  when  she  was  built  in  the  year  1830. 


steam  saws  ;  but  are  both  stacked  and  dried,  the 
latter  process  being  effected  in  a  spacious  drying- 
kiln,  operated  on  a  new  principle,  and  capable  of 
dealing  with  10,000ft.  of  timber  at  a  time.  The 
wood  is  so  stacked  in  the  kiln  that  there  is  a  free 
play  of  air  over  the  whole  surface ;  then  the  sap 
"is  sweated  out"  by  the  action  of  steam,  on 
much  the  same  principle  of  the  Russian  vapour 
bath,  and  finally  a  constant  current  of  dry  air, 
heated  to  140°  Fahr.,  is  forced  through  the 
chamber  for  several  days.  The  complete  success 
of  this  mode  of  artificial  seasoning  has  been  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  tallow- 
wood  parquet  floors  laid  throughout  the  Sydney 
office  building  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States  (described  in  the 
Buii.Dixti  Ni:ws  of  July  19,  p.  67),  the  whole  of 
which  were  thus  seasoned  and  prepared  in  the 
company's  yards  in  1894,  and  do  not  show  a 
sign  of  shrinking,  warping,  or  any  other  defect.* 
The  company's  largest  mills  are  at  Coopernook, 
on  the  Manning  River  (about  236  miles  north  of 
Sydney),  from  which  a  private  tram-lme,  three 
miles  in  length,  runs  to  the  heart  of  the  primeval 
forest.  Important,  however,  as  this  company  is, 
the  timber  trade,  even  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
far  from  being  dependent  on  it.  Considering  the 
enormous  areas  covered  by  timber  of  a  quality 
altogether  unapproachable,  the  value  is  almost 
incalculable,  while  the  supply  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  inexhaustible.  (Jue  mill  alone  might 
be  mentioned  which  owns  the  jight  to  fell  over 
100,000  acres  of  land,  with  an  average  of 
12,000ft.  super,  of  timber  to  every  acre,  and  this 
simple  statement  might  find  many  others  to  bear 
it  company. 

From  the  foregoing  general  and  prefatory 
remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  timber  trade  of 
Australasia  (and  especially  of  New  South  Wales) 
is  a  thing  which  is  already  making  giant  strides, 
and  the  ultimate  dimensions  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible  even  to  guess  at.  That  the  departure, 
however,  is  no  mere  freak  of  fashion,  nor  specu- 
lative craze,  but  the  natural  development  of 
national  enterprise  in  the  utilisation  of  a  vast 
natural  asset,  to  meet  the  wants  of  other  lands, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  succeeding 
articles.  Df.  Lihua.. 

(7o  he  continued.) 


DESIGNING  OF  STEEL  BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
—XXVI. 

IT  has  alreadj'  been  amply  demonstrated  in 
previous  articles  how  members  or  parts  of  a 
truss,  which  are  theoretically  redundant,  can  be 
at  once  detected  by  the  application  of  our  general 
equation  — 

S  =  (2  X  A  -  3). 

Whether  such  members  are  equally  practically 
redundant  cannot  be  determined  untU  not  only 
the  general  design,  but  some  portion  of  its  details 
have  passed  from  the  mind  of  the  designer  to  the 
surface  of  the  "  double -elephant  or  antiquarian." 
As  the  necessary  drawings,  together  with  the 
accompanying  calculations,  progress  pari  ptis.t/t, 
the  former  lend  or,  as  it  were,  shape  themselves 
to  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  until  ultimately 
all  the  separate  components  are  blended  and 
formed  into  one  harmonious  whole.  After  obtain- 
ing and  plotting  to  a  fairly  large  scale  a  longi- 
tudinal and  cross-section  of  the  site  of  the  bridge 
and  its  approaches,  the  next  point  to  ascertain 
is  if  the  "levels"  will  permit  of  a  "through" 
or  a  "deck"  bridge.  In  the  example  we 
shall  now  select  and  work  out  in  detail,  it 
wUl  be  assumed  that  the  difference  of  the  level  of 
the  approaches,  and  that  of  the  headway  necessary 
to  be  allowed,  will  admit  of  the  use  of  a  through 
bridge.  For  an  explanation  of  these  terms,  the 
student  and  designer  is  referred  to  the  first  part 
of  these  articles  dealing  with  steel-plate  bridges. 
The  particular  type  or  form  of  the  main  girders 
is  the  next,  and  a  very  important  question  to  be 
considered  and  decided.  In  the  present  instance 
we  shall  select  a  design  which  has  been  largely 
employed  in  America,  where  the  engineers  are 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  explain  here  the  precise  way 
in  which  these  floors  are  laid.  The  tallow-wood,  finished 
to  a  thickness  of  Jin.,  was  cut  into  2ft.  lengths,  3in.  wide, 
each  piece  being  grooved  and  dressed.  The  timber  was 
laid  in  squares,  chevron  fashion,  on  a  concrete  floor, 
floated  with  hot  bitumen  Jin.  thick.  When  each  two 
pieces  came  together,  the  ^'-joints  formed  a  dove- tail,  which 
enabled  the  bitumen  to  curl  up  and  secure  them  together 
firmly.  The  system  dispenses  with  the  ordinary  plan  of 
nailing  each  board,  and  produces  a  perfect  floor  at  a  cost, 
in  Sydney  (where  the  price  of  bitumen  is  £20  per  ton),  of 
123.  per  square  yard,  exclusive  of  the  concrete. 
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Fig.  1. 


fiicih-  priiiC'jj^  in  nearly  e^fery  known  form  of 
bridge  girder  and  trasj.  Besides,  this  particular 
form,  is  coining  very  much,  iato  use  among 
European  engineers,  and  has  been  erected  in 
more  than  one  instance  by  the  Eagineer-in-Chief 
of  the  Great  Eaatem  Railway  under  the  metro- 
politan roads  crossed  by  the  extension  of  the  line 
into  the  terminus  at  Liverpool-street. 

In  Fig.  1  is  represented  a  skeleton  elevation  of 
one-half  of  the  type  of  truss  we  have  chosen.  It 
is  simply  an  X  truss,  with  a  span  of  lOOtt.,  a 

depth  of  the  ratio       =  10ft.,  a  panel  length. — 

that  is,  the  length  of  each  bay  or  distance  between 
the  consecutive  materials— of  7ft.,  and  the  other 
dimensions  may  be  calculated  as  follows.  Thus 
if  L  be  the  length  of  the  verticals,  P  that  of  a 
panel,  we  have — 

tan.  5  =  -  and  9  =  55^ 

Also  if  X,,  be  the  length  of  the  diagonal  bars, 
then — 

L,  =  L  X  cosec.  9  =  12'  3  '. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  girder  is 
that  by  making  the  verticals  to  act  as  bars  under 
a  compressive  stress,  their  length  becomes  greatly 
reduced  from  what  it  would  be  were  they  and  the 
diagonal  bars  (which  are  ties)  caused  to  change 
places.  It  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  in  all  girders  and  trusses  the  struts  are  in- 
variably the  weakest  members,  and  a  very  liberal 
margin  of  strength  must  be  left  to  them.  Inde- 
pendently, moreover,  of  the  absolute  amount  of 
net  sectional  area  imparted  to  them,  there  is 
another  more  serious  consideration  yet,  and  one 
which  was  but  very  little  understood  in  the  early 
days  of  iron  construction.  It  is  the  ratio  of  the 
total  length  of  the  strut  to  its  cross -section,  which 
virtually  puts  a  limit  to  its  lineal  dimensions.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  in  all  the  iron  bridges  and 
girders  which  have  failed  either  through  purpose 
or  accident,  as  it  is  called,  the  cause  of  the 
incipient  deformation,  and  sometimes  distortion, 
was  clearly  traceable  to  the  want  of  proper  pro- 
portion, and  consequently  of  proper  bending 
resistance  in  the  compressive  members. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  before  proceeding 
further  with  the  design,  that  the  bar  A  B  in 
Fig.  1  will  not  be  a  strut,  similarly  to  the  other 
verticals  in  the  half  truss.  The  stresses  upon  it, 
moreover,  wiU  not  be  affected  by  those  upon  the 
other  members.  Its  sole  duty  is  to  transfer  the 
portion  of  the  dead-and-live  load  distributed  over 
the  last  panel  C  and  JJ  of  the  half  trues  to  the 
apex  A,  where  it  will  be  resolved  into  its  com- 
ponents in  the  directions  of  the  upper  flange  A  F, 
and  the  terminal  slopbg  strut  A  C.  As  this  strut 
has  also  to  take  its  share  of  the  stress  of  half  or, 
since,  as  it  will  be  shown  subsequently  that  the  web  is 
double,  of  one  quarter  of  the  total  load  upon  one 
main  girder,  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  heavily 
strained.  A  reference  to  I'ig.  1  will  point  out 
that  at  the  apex  A  of  the  truss  four  bars  meet. 
Those  who  have  perused  our  former  articles  on 
the  present  subject,  in  which  the  method  of 
"moments,"  of  ''sections,"  and  the  principle  of 
"  funicular  polygons,"  and  "  polygons  of  forces  " 
have  all  been  successively  treated  of,  might  sup- 
pose that  this  apex  forms  an  example  in  which 
the  second  method  fails.  But  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  the  stresses  are  known,  not 
on  one,  but  on  two,  of  the  bars — viz.,  AB 
and  A  D.  The  resultant  of  the  stresses 
upon  these  bars,  resolved  in  the  directions  A  C 
and  A  F,  finally  disposes  of  them.  The  diagram 
in  dotted  lines  in  I'lg.  1  shows  the  method  of 
ascertaining  the  final  stresses  upon  the  terminal 
strut  and  the  upper  flange  of  the  truss.  These 
are  represented  respectively  by  the  dotted  lines 
c  d  and  A  d. 

The  design  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  railway 
htidge  to  carry  a  double  line  of  way  of  the  type 
of  truss  in  Kig.  1 .  In  this  example  concentrated 
loads  will  be  disregarded,  and  their  equivalents 
in  the  name  of  uniformly  distributed  loads  sub- 


stituted. It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  with  the 
long,  heavy  stiff  rails  now  in  use,  the  cross 
sleepers  placed  so  closely  together,  or,  better  still, 
the  continuous  timber  or  steel  stringer,  there  can 
be  any  of  the  effects  produced,  attributed  to  the 
theoreticaUy  distributed  load,  where  none  of  these 
efiicacious  media  of  distribution  are  supposed  to  be 
available.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  uni- 
formly distributed  load,  equivalent  to  the  total  of 
the  supposed  concentrated  wheel  loads  of  the 
engine,  would  afford  resulting  stresses  much 
closer  to  those  actually  occurring  in  practice. 
In  estimating,  therefore,  the  total  loads,  dead 
and  alive,  upon  the  whole  bridge,  we  proceed 
as  follows : — There  are  numerous  eqaations 
and  formulce  for  arriving  at  the  approximate 
weight  of  the  main  girders  of  a  railway  bridge  ; 
but  they  all  require  certain  data,  which  will  now 
be  investigated.  The  equivalent  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  may  be  put  for  the  double  line  per 
foot  run  at  2-75  tons.  Calling  the  total  live  load 
by  the  symbol  L,  we  shall  have — 

L  =  2  75  X  100  =  275  tons. 

The  dead  load  will  consist  of  the  weight  of  the 
main  girders,  cross-girders,  platform,  sleepers, 
stringers  or  longitudinal  beams,  and  the  rails, 
chairs,  and  fixings.  Until  the  central  cross- 
section  of  the  main  girders  is  determined,  their 


Fig.  2. 

weight  cannot  be  approximately  ascertained  by 
the  formula  usually  employed,  so  that  a  shorter 
rule  may  be  used  which  will  make  the  weight  of 
one  of  the  main  girders  equal  to  28  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  1  that  there  will  be 
thirteen  cross-girders  in  all,  one  at  each  panel- 
point,  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical 
struts  with  the  lower  flange.  Each  cross- girder 
25ft.  in  span  will  weigh  about  3'25  tons,  so  the 
total  weight  will  be  equal  to  42  tons.  The  plat- 
form may  be  constructed  of  steel  arched  plates, 
or  of  the  trough-shaped  section,  or  of  a  patent 
corrugated  shape.  Whichever  maybe  ultimately 
adopted,  the  weight,  as  the  load  to  be  carried  is 
the  same  for  all,  will  not  vary  to  any  sensible 
degree.  If  they  be  taken,  on  an  average,  as  equal 
to  16'51b.  per  square  foot,  which  will  give  a  total 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  of  18  tons, 
the  weight  of  the  rails,  sleepers,  whether  trans- 
verse or  longitudinals,  and  the  other  items  con- 
stituting the  permanent  way,  may  be  put  at 
8151b.  for  each  lineal  foot  of  the  double  track, 
which  will  amount  to  137  tons.  We  have  now 
only  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  stringers  or 
longitudinals,  which  may  be  considered  equal  to 
llOlb.  per  foot  run,  or  a  total  of  20  tons.  We 
may  now  sum  up  the  total  load,  live  and  dead, 
to  be  provided  for,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to 
annex  an  additional  10  tons  for  bracing  to  resist 
wind-pressure,  and  impart  lateral  rigidity  to  the 
whole  structure. 

Equivalent  uniformly  distributed  load  275  tons. 
Two  main  girders        ..       ..       ..        56  ,, 

13  cross-girders   42  , 

Steel  platform   18  , 

Permanent  way  (doable  track)  . .  37  , 
Longitudinals  or  stringers  . .  , .  20  , 
Allowance  for  wind  bracing  ..       ..        10  , 


Total      458  tons 
Halving  this  total  for  one  main  girder,  we  have 


the  total  load  to  be  carried  by  it  equal  to  230 
tons  in  round  numbers. 

Before  deciding  upon  the  precise  form  or 
section  of  flange  to  adopt,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
first  determine  the  quantity  of  metal  required  at 
the  most  heavily  stressed  part  of  it — that  is,  at 
the  centre  of  the  girder.  We  shall  not  recapitu- 
late the  value  of  the  symbols  formerly  employed 
in  these  articles  or  any  general  items  of  infor- 
mation with  which  our  readers  are  already 
acquainted.  Employing  the  equation  for  the 
stress  upon  the  central  part  of  the  flange — 

s  = 

8  X  D 

and  substituting  the  proper  values  in  the  present 
instance,  we  obtain — • 

230  X  100 


S  = 


8  X  Iv) 


287'5  tons. 


Putting  A  for  the  net  sectional  area  or  net  quan- 
tity of  metal  required  in  the  flanges  at  this  point, 
and  assuming  the  unit  stress  or  number  of  tons 
that  may  be  safely  put  upon  one  square  inch  at 
6-5,  we  obtain — 

.      2S7         , ,  • 
A  =    =  44  233q.in. 

bo 

The  form  of  the  section  of  the  flange  has  next 
to  be  designed,  and  one  will  be  sslected  with  the 
especial  object  of  diminishing  the  amount  of 
riveting  usually  employed,  reducing  the  number 
of  joints  to  a  minimum,  and  giving  to  each 
member  that  amount  of  waight  and  <.v  tuertite 
which  alone  enables  it  to  resist  deformation  and 
ultimate  distortion.  Light  bridges,  built  up  of 
light  component  parts,  suited  light  engines  and 
light  trains,  which  at  the  small  velocities  adopted 
in  the  early  days  of  railways,  possessed  but  small 
impactive  force.  In  the  present  days  of  compara- 
tively enormous  engine  weights  and  high  velocities, 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  any  one  member  of  a  truss 
to  be  able  to  resist  solely  the  calculated  stress 
upon  it,  even  with  a  fairly  large  mirgin.  It  must 
be  so  proportioned  as  to  weight  and  mass  as  to 
adequately  withstand  the  violent  shocks  of  impact 
to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed.  It  is  not  easy 
to  recognise  the  tremendous  discrepancy  which 
exists  between  the  weight  of  the  early  and  the 
present  locomotives.  One  example  will  suflice, 
which,  although  particular,  is  applicable  to  nearly 
all  railways.  The  first  engine,  the  Grasshopper, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  in  1835  weighed 
10  7  tons.  The  present  locomotives  weigh  80  4 
tons.  This  comparison  carries  us  back  to  the  times 
when  the  superintendent  of  the  permanent  way 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  complained 
bitterly  of  the  difficulty  he  had  to  keep  the 
permanent  way  in  good  order,  owing  to  the  great 
weight  of  the  locomotive,  which  was  12  25  tons  ! 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  an  isometric  view  of  part  of 
the  upper  flange  at  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
span.  The  net  sectional  area  of  metal  required 
is  443q.in.,  which  is  built  up  of  three  steel 
plates  24in.  x  Jin.,  and  two  channel  irons 
8in.  ■  4in.  x  ^m."  This  is  the  gross  sectional 
area  ;  but  in  this  area  in  each  plate  a  deduction 
Diust  be  made  for  four  rivets  Jio.  in  diameter, 
and  for  two  rivets  of  the  same  diameter  in  each 
vertical  channel-iron.  if  S  be  the  net  sectional 
area  or  value  of  the  three  plates,  the  calculation 
is  — 

S  =  3  (2iin.  -  4  X  fin.)  |in  , 
from  which— 

S  =  lOiin.  X  3  =  31-5aq.in. 
Putting  Si  for  the  effective  area  of  the  two 
channel-irons,  a  similar  calculation  wiU  give — 

Si  =  -2  [(Sin.  +  (2  X  ma.)  -  Uin.)  \\. 
Multiplying  and  reducing,  we  obtain — 
Si  =  13  5eq.in. 
Adding  the  values  of  the  two  equations,  we 
have  S  +  S,  =  45sq.in.,  or  a  trifle  beyond  the 
amount  of  material  actually  re(iuired.  Referring 
to  Fig.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  upper 
horizontal  flanges  of  the  vertical  channel-irons  are 
riveted  to  the  horizontal  flmge-plates,  the  lower 
are  not  connected  to  each  other  by  any  transverse 
attachment.  They  are,  as  will  be  demonstrated 
by  subsequent  detail  drawings,  connected  to  each 
other  by  the  vertical  struts  and  diagonal  ties 
shown  in  Fig.  1 .  Independently  of  this  method 
of  connection,  which  occurs  at  every  panel  length 
— that  is,  at  distances  8ft.  apart — the  flange  in 
Fig.  2  is  stiffened  laterally  every  4tt. — that  is,  at 
everv  half  panel  length — by  a  diaphragm  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  The  diaphragm  is  composed  of  a 
vertical  plate  iin.  in  thickness,  riveted  to  each 
vertical  channel -iron  by  an  angle-iron  Sin.  by  3in. 
by  ijin.    An  elevation  of  this  flange  tracing  is 
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Hhovn  in  Fig.  2  at  A.  The  only  difference  in  the 
flange  throughout  the  length  of  the  whole  truss 
will  consist  in  dropping  one  or  more  of  the  plates 
towards  the  points  of  support,  which  will  be 
effected  by  rules  already  enunciated.  If,  instead 
of  vertical  channel -irons  for  the  sides  of  the 
trough  flange,  vertical  plates  and  angle-irons  to 


fo 

c 

Fio.  .i. 


connect  them  with  the  horizontal  plates  are  used, 
considerably  more  riveting  is  necessary,  and  more 
building  up  as  well.  The  number  of  channel- 
irons  can  obviously  be  increased  if  the  width  of 
the  flange  should  require  it ;  but  they  cannot  be 
placed  too  closely  together. 


NOTES  FROM  PAltIS 

A RATHER  iateresting  and  novel  idea  formed 
the  subject  of  a  conference  made  recentl}' 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  by  M.  Galeron, 
architect.  The  idea,  proposed  as  a  clou  for  the 
1900  Exposition,  is  the  construction  of  a  sphere 
having  an  interior  diameter  of  165ft  ,  represent- 
ing the  celestial  vault  containing  the  principal 
known  stars  and  planets.  In  the  centre  of  this 
sphere,  a  second  hollow  sphere,  40ft.  in  diameter, 
will  be  arranged  for  receiving  visitors,  who  may 
examine  the  artificial  sky  through  openings  made 
in  the  shell,  and  a  platform  constructed  on  the 
exterior  at  the  pole  of  the  smaller  globe  will  afford 
a  like  view.  Mathematically-cilculated  rotations 
of  both  spheres  will  complete  the  illusion  ;  in  the 
supports  of  the  large  sphere,  rooms  containing 
stereoscopic  panoramas  and  dioramas  will  be 
arranged.  A  feature  interesting  to  builders  is 
the  construction  of  the  spheres  and  the  supports 
entirely  of  iron  wire  and  cement,  a  system  of 
construction  which  is  becoming  largely  employed 
in  France  for  building  purpose?,  and  of  which  the 
well-known  architect,  M.  De  Baudot,  is  a  fervent 
advocate  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

The  magnificent  and  extensive  buildings  of  the 
New  Sorbonne  are  nearing  completion ;  the 
Fdculte  des  Sciences  on  the  Rues  Cujas  and  Saint 
Jacques  is  finished,  and  was  lately  inaugurated 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  portion 
on  the  Rue  des  Ecoles,  comprising  the  large 
amphitheatre,  the  academy,  and  offices,  was  com- 
pleted and  inaugurated  some  time  ago  by  the  late 
President  Carnot.  The  remaining  portion  now 
under  construction  is  the  celebrated  building  com- 
prising the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  the  five  amphi- 
theatres for  the  Faculte  des  Lettres,  the  university 
library,  with  storing-room  for  half  a  million 
volumes,  the  school  for  higher  studies,  together 
with  the  offic€8  and  dependances.  The  remaining 
vestiges  of  the  old  Sorbonne  will  soon  disappear, 
to  give  place  to  a  large  reception-hall,  forming 
an  ante- chamber  to  the  chief  amphitheatre,  and 
to  a  large  number  of  smaller  conference  and 
examination  rooms.  The  architect,  M.  Nenot, 
whose  designs  were  chosen  in  competition  in 
1882,  will  probably  be  able  to  fulfil  his  promise 
to  hand  over  the  buildings  in  a  state  of  complete- 
ness by  the  year  1900. 

The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  F/ance  is 
following  the  lead  of  its  English  sister  society  by 
building  for  itself  a  new  house,  much  more 
spacious  and  convenient  than  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  society.  A  large  area  of 
ground  has  been  purchased  in  the  Rue  Blanche, 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  premises  will  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  danger  from  frost  is 
over.  M.  Fernand  Delmas,  the  architect  of  the 
proposed  building,  made  a  recent  visit  to  London 
to  examine  the  building  now  nearing  completion 
in  (  rreat  C^eorge-street,  which  Mr.  Charles  Barry 
is  preparing  for  the  English  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Ttie  building  at  Paris  will  be  chiefly 
constructed  of  iron  as  far  as  the  skeleton  and 
floors  are  concerned  ;  the  fao-ide,  principally  of 
stone,  wUl  contain  a  touch  of  originality  and 
modernism,  to  be  given  by  a  large  use  of  metal,  a 
chief  feature  being  a  large  central  bay  of  stone- 
work filled  in  with  iron,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  heightened  by  a  judicious  use  of  bronze, 
mosaic,  and  terracotta  or  faience.  The  large  hall, 
capable  of  containing  from  600  to  700  persons, 


will  be  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  rear  of  the 
principal  building.  The  work  of  construction,  if 
found  interesting,  will  be  followed  up  in  future 
notps. 

Now  that  the  completion  for  the  long -talked -of 
reconstruction  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  has  been 
decided,  and  a  suitable  design  chosen,  it  seems 
rather  late  to  rescind  the  decision  which  was 
made  after  twenty-five  years  of  hesitation  as  to 
whether  the  building  should  be  rebuilt  or  not. 
But  it  appears  that,  despite  the  recent  competition 
and  the  selection  of  a  design,  it  is  now  proposed 
to  utilise  a  portion  only  of  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  ruins,  and  sell  the  remaining 
portion  in  order  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  building  of  a  new  palace.  The  result  is 
rather  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  now  to  be  seen 
how  the  selected  architect  will  receive  this 
decision. 

The  new  ( ;  reek  church  of  the  Rue  Bizet  was 
inaugurated  and  rx)nsacrated  lant  week.  This 
church,  the  gift  of  M.  Demetrius  Schilizzi,  whose 
death  unfortunately  occurred  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  has  cost  nearly  £150,000,  and 
was  built  from  the  designs  of  M.  Vaudremer, 
architect,  the  style  being  inspired  from  that  of 
the  first  Byzantine  sanctuaries.  The  decoration 
is  simple  and  sober,  but  a  general  effect  of  rich  - 
ness  is  given  by  a  largo  quantity  of  costly  marble 
panels,  and  effective  mural  paintings  by  Limeire. 

The  painter,  Hippolyte  Berteaux,  has  just  com- 
pleted the  decorative  panels  now  adjoining  the 
dome  of  the  principal  staircase  of  the  Senate  at 
the  Luxembourg.  The  subject  treated  by  the 
artist  is  somewhat  complicated  :  Humanity,  under 
the  influence  of  Law,  is  gravitating  towards 
Justice  and  Liberty,  and  under  the  reign  of 
Peace,  Eloquence  descends  to  Wisdom  and  Im- 
partiality. M.  Berteaux  has  reduced  this  com- 
plicated programme  to  its  simplest  expression  : 
Humanity  i.s  represented  by  the  firm  and  vigorous 
figure  of  a  man  surrounded  by  the  wonderfully 
graceful  forms  of  the  goddesses.  The  group  is 
suspended  in  the  limpid  atmosphere  of  a  sky 
crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun.  The  composition 
is  simple :  but  the  riixcmbk  is  most  effective, 
majestic,  and  perfectly  comprehensive. 

The  vcrrerii  onvrih-r,  or  the  new  glassworks, 
which  the  socialistically-minded  workmen  of  the 
Carmaux  glassworks  have  decided  to  construct 
for  themselves,  is  now  being  commenced  at  Albi. 
The  novelty  in  the  idea  is  that  the  workmen,  not 
content  with  forming  a  manufactory  for  them- 
selves where  there  will  be  no  master,  have  the 
intention  of  constructing  the  building  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  their  own  hands,  and  have  this 
week  given  up  their  work  of  glassmaking  for  a 
time  to  busily  employ  themselves  as  labourers  for 
digging  the  foundations  of  their  building. 

The  question  of  providing  proper  sanitation  for 
the  town  of  Toulon  is  now  under  discussion.  The 
scheme  has  to  pass  one  or  two  formalities  before  its 
final  acceptation,  a  chief  condition  being  that  the 
Howatson  system  should  be  employed  for  purify- 
ing the  waste  water  coming  from  the  drainage 
before  its  being  allowed  to  enter  the  sea.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  scheme  wUl  be  more  successful 
than  that  lately  completed  at  Marseilles,  where 
want  of  forethought  in  providing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  for  the  proper  flushing  of  the 
drains  and  sewers  brought  for  a  time  much  dis- 
credit on  the  tout  u  Vegout  system. 

M.  Charles  Crarnier,  the  eminent  architect  of 
the  Paris  Opera  House,  born  at  Paris  on  Novem- 
ber 6th,  1825,  and  having,  therefore,  now  attained 
his  70th  year,  is  obliged  to  resign  his  functions  of 
vice-president  and  chief  inspector  of  the  Council  of 
Civic  Buildings,  the  rules  limiting  the  age  of 
officers  at  70  years.  This  administrative  func- 
tion, the  highest  which  can  possibly  be  obtained 
by  an  architect,  was  held  since  1846  by  the  prede- 
cessors of  M.  Gamier — Caristie,  Daban,  Lsfuel, 
and  Questel  in  their  order,  and  each  of  these  illus- 
trious architects  had  attained  or  passed  the  limit  of 
age  and  died  in  the  continuance  of  their  functions. 
It  was  therefore  hoped  that  once  again  the  rule 
would  be  waived,  and  the  eminent  designer  of  the 
opera  allowed  to  continue  his  office  in  peace.  But 
tho  "  Honorariat, "  an  honour  which  compels  the 
superannuation  without  the  advantages  of  a 
retiring  pension,  would  not  this  time  spare  M. 
Gamier,  allowing,  however,  the  "  Maitre  "  the 
right  of  continuing  the  supervision  of  the  various 
work  to  be  done  in  the  buildings  due  to  his 
talent,  and  notably  at  the  Opera  House,  his 
chef  (Viiv.vrc.  This  retirement  has  much  affected 
the  whole  corporation  of  Parisian  architects,  and 
many  letters  of  sympathy  have  teen  sent  to 
M.  Gamier  at  his  villa  of  Bordighera.    It  is 


hoped  that  the  Government  will  request  his 
services  for  a  portion  of  the  1900  Exposition,  or 
for  the  finding  of  an  idea  as  happy  as  that  which 
produced  the  most  interesting  series  of  buildings 
entitled  the  "  Habitation  humaine,"  the  so  suc- 
cessful work  of  M.  Gamier  at  the  ExpositioH  of 
1889. 

Amongst  the  various  nominations  of  the  Ist  of 
January  are:— M.  Charles  Gamier,  member  of 
the  Institute,  appointed  Grand  Officer  of  the 
L^igion  of  Honour;  M.  Uaumet,  member  of  the 
Institute,  is  appointed  honorary  chief  architect 
for  the  Department  of  the  Seine ;  M.  Heuze, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  ifl 
appointed  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ; 
and  M.  Homolle,  member  of  the  same  academy, 
together  with  M.  Coquet,  architect,  are  appointed 
Offii,er  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
respectively. 

The  town  council  has  voted  a  certain  sum,  and 
made  a  call  on  the  honour  of  various  public 
offices  to  provide  a  further  sum,  destined  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  preservation  of  a  certain 
number  of  tombs  in  the  public  cemeteries  which 
present  an  historical,  artistic,  or  national  interest. 
These  various  tombs,  which  up  to  now  have  been 
quite  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  time,  contain 
the  remains  of  a  large  number  of  once  well- 
hnown  public  men.  Those  which  are  more 
known  to  the  public  are  the  last  resting-places 
of  Moliore,  La  Fontaine,  the  painter  Greuze  and 
the  musicians  Gretry  and  Melml,  of  Heloise  and 
Abelard,  the  poet  Bcranger  and  his  Lisette. 


BOILER  TELL-TALE. 

THIS  invention  is  the  result  of  the  disastrous 
kitchen-boiler  explosions  which  occurred 
last  winter.  The  following  observations  must  be 
noted  and  strictly  enforced  : — In  fixing,  fix  the 


appliance  in  top  of  bath-boUer,  in  portion  under- 
lying back  of  hot  plate,  so  that  it  stands  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  easily  accessible.  It  must 
be  quite  separate  from  the  fiow  and,  return  or 
any  other  pipes.  In  use,  before  lighting  the  fire, 
test  the  state  of  the  pipes  by  turning  on  the 
"  Tell-Tale  "  tap,  and  should  there  exbt  a  stop- 
page in  the  pipes  or  boiler  through  frost  or  any 
other  cause,  the  water  will  not  fiow  from  tap, 
and  fire  must  not  be  lighted.  The  patentees  are 
Messrs.  Young  and  Marten,  Caledonian  Works, 
Stratford,  E. 



Another  victory  for  the  free  library  movement 
has  been  won  in  East  London,  Mile-End  having 
decided  by  a  majority  of  399  to  adopt  the  Act. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  tablet  in  memory  of  the 
late  Rbv.  a.  Falconer,  M.A  ,  who  for  thirty-six 
years  ministered  in  the  parish  of  Danny,  N.B.,  was 
unveiled  in  the  vestibule  of  that  church.  It  is  of 
Sicilian  marble,  with  medallion  of  pure  white 
marble,  and  in  size  6tt.  by  4ft.  It  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Galbraith  and  Winton,  Glasgow. 

A.t  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  S*:.  John's.  Cardiff, 
a  report  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Fowler,  F.E.I.B  A.,  on  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  tower  of  the  parish  church 
was  read :  his  plans  for  its  restoration,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £J,O0O,  were  approved,  and  the 
vicar  was  asked  to  apply  for  a  faculty  without 
delay.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  decided  to  sell 
to  the  corporation  for  £700  a  portion  of  the  church- 
yard for  the  widening  of  Watling-street,  and  Mr. 
Fowler's  design  for  a  new  wrought-iron  railing 
and  dwarf  wall  to  surround  the  churchyard  was 
adopted. 
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ornament,  and  in  construction,  in  so  far  as  com- 
patible with  thoroughly  sound  work  and  some 
architectural  effect,  has  been  observed  throughout. 
The  bite  is  on  a  hillside,  with  south  frontage,  and 
facing  the  sea,  of  which  a  distant  view  is  ob- 
tained; accordingly,  that  all  the  houses  may 
share  these  advantages,  the  front  ones  have  been 
spaced  as  widely  as  possible,  while  those  at  the 
back  have  been  placed  together.  With  the  same 
object,  the  main  entrance  is  arranged  at  the  end 
in  each  case,  and  the  drawing-rooms  in  the 
houses  at  the  rear  have  been  placed  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  main  walls  are  of  ISin.  freestone 
rubble  (2 ft.  at  chimney  breasts),  with  walls  of 
kitchen  offices,  chimney-stacks,  of  brick,  all 
rough-cast  in  cement,  and  with  dressings  of  red 
freestonefrom  the  neighbouring  quarry  of  Auchen- 
carroch.  The  external  woodwork  is  of  red  pine 
coated  with  carbolineum.  The  principal  con- 
tractors are  :  Mason-work,  Mr.  Anthony  Trail 
and  Mr.  John  Jack  ;  joiner- work,  Mr.  Wm.  Jack, 
all  of  Helensburgh.  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  M.A., 
is  the  architect. 

rUBLIC    BATHS   AXD    FREE   LIHR.A.RY,  SHORBDITCH. 

The  two  designs  reproduced  to-day  were  photo- 
graphed by  us  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  as 
fairly  typical  examples  of  the  variety  of  treat- 
ment adopted  among  the  more  noticable  schemes, 
and  as  the  matter  has  attracted  more  than  usual 
attention  we  give  them  in  concluding  our  series 
of  illustrations  from  this  competition.  The  design 
marked  Xo.  1,  by  Messrs.  Brewill,  Bailey,  and 
Mallows,  conceived  on  the  idea  of  one  grand 
facade,  presents  a  building  of  a  sturdy  and  monu- 
mental character,  scarcely,  however,  in  accord 
either  with  the  neighbourhood  or  the  purpose  in 
view,  the  conditions  stipulating  as  an  essential 
provision  that  the  library  should  be  so  designed 
as  to  be  readily  adaptable  to  being  distinctly 
erected  as  a  separate  undertaking.  Messrs.  E. 
Thomas  and  Son's  design  (No.  14)  was  one  of 
the  three  designs  in  which  the  large  hall  is 
located  adjacent  to  Bowling  Green-walk,  with 
exit  doors  for  emergency  purposes  opening  directly 
into  that  thoroughfare — an  unquestionable  advan- 
tage, and  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
regfulations  of  the  London  County  Council  as 
stipulated  in  the  conditions.  The  first  six  designs 
chosen  by  the  referee  have  been  on  view  this 
week  at  the  Town  Hall,  Shoreditch,  for  recon- 
sideration by  the  commissioners. 

DARENTH   BOARD  SCHOOL. 

This  design  for  these  schools  was  placed  first  in 
competition,  and  has  since  been  carried  out.  The 
schools  are  situated  centrally  at  Green  Street 
Green,  in  the  parish  of  Darenth,  near  Dartford, 
Kent,  being  ^  short  distance  from  the  recently- 
discovered  Roman  villa.  They  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  parish,  and 
as  a  mixed  school  they  accommodate  100  infants 
and  120  boys  and  girls.  The  two  schoolrooms 
are  divided  by  a  movable  folding  partition,  which, 
when  thrown  back  against  the  wall,  furnishes  a 
room  75ft.  by  22ft.,  which  will  provide  the  want 
of  a  parish  room  for  local  meetings,  entertain- 
ments, &c.  A  dado,  4ft.  high,  is  built  of  salt 
glazed  bricks  round  the  entire  school  and  cloak- 
rooms. The  architect  was  Mr.  Frank  M.  Kirby, 
Galley  Hill,  Greenhithe,  Kent,  and  the  contrac- 
tors Messrs.  Multon  and  AVallis,  of  Gravesend. 
The  schools  were  built  for  £1,559. 

"  BLILUING    NEWS  "    DESIGNING    CLUB  :    A  SMALL 
PUBLIC  BATH. 

(See  description  on  page  159.) 


ABOHITEOTTTBAL  &  AROHJBOLOOIOAIi 
SOCIETIES. 

E»in'iii,r(;h  Architectural  Society.  —  A 
smoking  concert  under  the  auspices  of  this 
recently -formed  society  was  held  on  Friday  night 
in  the  Imperial  Hotel.  Councillor  Cameron,  who 
presided,  explained  that  the  society  was  composed 
only  of  professional  men,  and  had  a  membership 
of  over  60  architects'  assistants.  The  object  of 
the  society  was  mutual  benefit  in  the  study  of 
professional  work  by  means  of  an  annuil  course 
of  lectures  and  a  series  of  visits  to  old  and  new 
notable  buildings. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — The 
17th  annual  report,  to  be  preseated  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  society  to  be  held  to-morrow  (Saturday) 
afternoon,  at  St.  Paul's  Chapter  House,  E.C, 
states  that  seven  meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
Chapter  House  during  the  year,  at  which  papers 
have  been  read  by  Mr.  Leland  L.  Duncan,  F.S.A., 
Dr.  Reginald  Eager,  by  the  Eight  Kev.  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney,  and  Messrs.  Andrew  Oliver, 
R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  and  Richard  B.  Holt.  An 
exhibition  of  objects  of  ecclesiological  interest 
occupied  one  evening,  as  in  previous  years. 
Afternoon  visits  were  made  to  the  Crypt  of  St. 
John,  Clerkenwell,  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum, 
and  the  parish  churches  of  Chislehurst,  Kings- 
bury and  Hendon,  Bromley,  Beckenham,  Wil- 
lingale  Spain,  Hornchurch  and  Upminster.  A 
whole-day  excursion  was  made  to  Peterborough. 
The  balance  sheet  shows  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  receipts  to  the  extent  of  £7,  but  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  outlay  upon  the  Tmnsactioiis. 

York  Architectural  Society. — A  very  appre- 
ciable social  gathering  took  place  in  connection 
with  this  society  at  Harker's  Hotel,  York,  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  President,  Mr.  Henry 
Perkin,  F.R.I.B.A.,  presided,  and  the  numerous 
company  of  members  and  friends  present  included 
Mr.  Wheater  Smith,  president,  and  Mr.  B.  D. 
Fairbank,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Bradford  Society 
of  Architects  and  Surveyors.  The  President  re- 
marked that  the  society  still  flourished,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  long  continue 
to  do  so.  A  capital  list  of  lectures  had  been 
arranged  for  the  present  session,  and,  as  before, 
they  would  be  given  at  the  Church  Institute,  and 
were  open  to  members  and  friends.  It  was  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  corporation  had 
been  unable  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  property 
abutting  on  the  Abbey  Walls  in  Bootham ;  as 
new  premises  had  been  erected,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  the  property  would  never  be  pur- 
chased. The  purchase  of  the  bit  at  the  corner  of 
Marygate  was  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  regretted,  however,  that  a  portion 
of  the  abbey  walls  had  been  disturbed  during  the 
execution  of  the  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the 
rebuilding  of  them  had  somewhat  destroyed  the 
old  interest.  York,  he  was  glad  to  see,  still  grew 
apace  :  it  contained  some  very  excellent  and  some 
very  inferior  art  pitchforked  here  and  there.  When 
should  we,  he  queried,  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  bid  ?  la  conclusion, 
the  president  presented  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Kempley,  a 
pupU  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Penty,  F.R.I  B.A.,  York, 
the  society's  prize,  value  £3  Ss.,  which  he  had 
won  for  a  set  of  drawings  for  a  village  club- 
house. Mr.  Wheater  Smith  proposed  the  health 
of  the  president  and  secretary  (Mr.  A.  B.  Bur- 
leigh). In  addition  to  the  musical  portion  of  the 
programme,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  limelight 
views  illustrating  Venice  and  scenes  on  the 
Riviera,  and  these  were  briefly  explained  by  Mr. 
John  Lane. 
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^  OLD  SIASTEBS  "  OX  THE  OOXTIXEXT  :  XXX. — 
"  THE  MISER." 

This  painting  is  a  striking  one,  full  of  character 
■and  force,  well  balanced  and  digniSed  in  treat- 
ment, cleverly  bespeaking  its  title.  Little  is 
'known  of  its  author,  Giuseppe  Nogari,  a  painter 
of  the  Venetian  school,  who  was  a  scholar  of 
Antonio  Bilestra,  the  historical  painter  of  the 
school  of  Maratti,  which  was  based  upon  the 
works  of  RafEaelle  as  the  models  for  its  origin. 
Xogari  was  much  employed  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  obtained  a  well-merited  repute  for  his  his- 
torical paintings,  though  we  have  no  examples 
of  his  work  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  none 
seem  to  be  possessed  by  the  Louvre.  The  present 
specimen  is  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Dresden. 
The  artist  was  born  in  1700,  and  died  in  1763. 

S.IlVIXGS  bank,  GLASGOW. 

•Our  sketches  show  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  extension  to  the  National  Security  Savings 
Bank  of  Glasgow,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. It  is  a  one-story  buil'^iog,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  desire  of  the  National  Debt 
■Commissioners.  The  style  of  architecture  of  the 
addition  is  in  sympathy  with  the  present  struc- 
ture, wnich  is  of  a  plain  and  simple  character. 
The  building  will  be  entirely  fireproof ;  the  safes 
and  book  stores  occupying  the  basement  floor. 
The  telling  room,  with  the  actuary's,  committee, 
and  cloakrooms  occupy  the  entire  street  floor  o£ 
both  old  and  new  portions,  are  well  lighted,  and 
will  be  flnished  in  a  simple  manner.  The  new 
'ouilding  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Glassford  and 
Ingram  streets,  adjacent  to  the  fine  buildings  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  will,  we  venture 
to  think,  add  another  interesting  feature  to  the 
many  fine  architectural  buildings  in  that  part  of 
the  city  (the  older  portion)  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  James  Burnet, 
A.R.S.A.,  of  the  firm  of  John  Burnet,  Son,  and 
-Campbell,  Glasgow,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  £25,000.  The  models  for  the 
sculpture  work  to  be  placed  over  the  main  entrance 
door  and  windows  are  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  Frampton,  A.U.A.,  of  London,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sculpture  work  will  be  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Shirreffs,  of  Cilasgow.  The  contractors  for 
the  works  are: — For  mason  work,  Thaw  and 
Cimpbell;  for  wright  work,  J.  Cochrane,  jun.  ; 
for  slater  work,  A.  M.  Ross  and  Sons;  for 
plumber  work,  Charles  Cameron ;  for  plaster 
work,  U.  A.  McGilvray ;  for  filreproofing  work. 
Rod.  A.  Stoffert;  for  heating  and  ventilating 
work,  Jas.  Cormack  and  Son,  all  of  Glasgow. 

HOUiiES  AT  llELEySliUUOII. 

Thesk  honsea  are  being  built  with  the  purpose  of 
selling  or  letting,  and  economy  in  planning,  in 


The  dissolution  of  partnership  is  announced  in 
the  case  of  T.  E.  Sanders,  jun.,  and  W.  G.  Stile- 
man,  under  the  style  of  Sanders  and  Stiteman, 
architects  and  surveyors,  Boaroemouth  ;  and  also 
in  the  case  of  R.  Mason  and  F.  G.  Richards,  under 
the  style  of  Mason,  Richards,  and  Swainson,  of 
M  Winchester,  architects  and  surveyors. 

The  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Lxwrence,  at 
York,  has  recently  been  beautified  by  several  special 
gifts.  The  three  eastern  windows,  each  of  which 
is  50ft.  in  heisht,  has  been  fitted  with  stained  glass, 
executed  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Stonegate,  York.  The 
entire  chancel  has  been  carved  at  those  paints  where 
from  lack  of  funds  at  the  erection  of  the  church  the 
stonework  was  left  in  the  rough.  Another  effective 
part  of  the  work  just  completed  is  the  mural 
decoration  of  the  aisles,  transepts,  and  baptistery. 
Since  1880  the  parishioners  have  paid  off  a  debt  on 
the  church  of  £500,  enlarged  the  schools  at  a  cost 
£950,  erected  a  tower  and  spire  160ft.  high  at  a  cost 
of  £1,969,  opened  mission-rooms  at  a  cost  of  £150, 
and  secured  a  site  for  future  church  extension  at  a 
cost  of  £300. 


.Special  services  were  held  in  the  parish  church, 
Totnes,  on  Friday,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  organ,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
north  chapel,  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  modernised  by 
Messrs.  Hele  and  Co.,  of  Plymouth  and  Eseter. 

A  marble  bust  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
his  just  been  placed  iu  position  in  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery  at  Elinburgh.  The  bust 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Sievenson,  E.S.A.,  and 
represents  the  brillimt  essayist  and  romancer  in  the 
costume  he  wore  in  his  island  home  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  bust  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
last  year. 

Alexander  Templeton  Hawkins,  the  managing 
diroctor  of  the  National  D  .veiling  Society,  was  con- 
victed on  Friday,  after  several  days'  trial,  of 
misappropriating  money  belonging  to  the  society, 
and  omitting  to  make  proper  entries  in  its  books. 
t)a  Monday  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  passing 
sentence,  said  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt 
was  perfectly  conclusive,  and  he  sentenced  biu  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude. 
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BiusLKM.  — t)n  Thursday  in  last  week,  the 
})ublic  baths,  which  have  been  erected  in  the 
Moorland-road,  opposite  the  railway  station,  by 
the  Burslem  Corporation,  were  opened.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  red-pressed  bricks  and 
terracotta.  The  first-class  swimming-bath  has 
an  area  of  60ft.  by  2Stt.  Cin.,  the  depth  varying 
from  3ft.  Gin.  to  6ft.  Connected  with  it  there 
Are  41  dressing-boxes.  The  second-class  swim- 
ming-bath is  Toft,  by  oMt.,  and  is  capable  of 
■holding  for  ordinary  bathing  74,000  gallons  of 
water.  There  are  twelve  private  baths  for  gen- 
tlemen and  four  for  ladies.  The  Turkish  baths 
•have  been  arranged  and  constructed  on  an 
elaborate  scale.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  F.  Bettany,  the  borough  surveyor  of  Burslem. 
The  whole  building  has  been  fitted  with  the 
electric  light.  The  building  contract  has  been 
■carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Cooke.  The  total  cost  of 
the  baths  has  been  £10,500. 

Conway. — A  new  picture-gallery  has  just  been 
■completed  for  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of 
Art,  at  I'las  Jlawr,  Conway.  The  needs  of  a 
new  gallery  have  long  been  felt.  The  old  man- 
sion, Pias  Mawr,  in  which  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  academy  are  held,  is  in  every  way  in 
•character  with  the  use  to  which  it  is  now  devoted. 
There  is,  however,  much  of  interest  in  the  old 
ornamentation  of  its  walls,  which  during  the  time 
•of  the  annual  exhibition,  owing  to  the  number  of 
pictures,  had  had  to  be  covered  over,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  members  of  the  academy,  and 
the  loss  of  the  public :  and,  owing  to  the  windows 
■being  small,  many  pictures  have  been  forced  to 
be  hung  in  dark  comers.  It  was,  therefore, 
■determined  to  erect  a  new  gallery,  to  accommo- 
■date  a  larger  number  of  pictures.  The  old  rooms, 
being  less  crowded  with  pictures,  will  show  those 
remaining  in  them  to  greater  advantage.  The 
gallery  has  been  erected  on  ground  at  the  back  of 
Plas  Mawr,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  short 
passage  opening  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  The  gallery  is  4oft.  long  by  27ft. 
wide,  is  top-lighted,  and  is  pro\'ided  with  ladies' 
■and  gentlemen's  retiring-rooms.  Besides  being 
approached  through  Plas  ^lawr,  it  has  a  main 
entrance  from  Chapel-street,  to  be  used  on  special 
occasions.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Edward  Thorp  and  Son,  contractors, 
lilandudno,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Harold  Hughes,  A.R.I.B.A.,  A.R.C.A., 
from  plans  by  Messrs.  A.  Baker  and  Harold 
Hughes,  Bangor  and  London. 

Edixiu-kch. — The  new  Calton  Tunnel,  part  of 
the  contract  for  the  improvement  of  the  Waverley 
Station  and  its  approaches,  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs,  Watt  and  Wilson,  Glasgow.  The  new 
tunnel  through  the  Calton  Hill  is  on  the  north 
■side  of  that  now  in  existence,  which  was  made  half 
&  century  ago,  but  there  is  a  rock  barrier  ioh.  in 
thickness  between  the  tunnels.  The  new  tunnel 
is  420  yards  in  length,  or  about  60  yards  longer 
than  the  old  one,  and  it  forms  a  section  of  the 
two  sets  of  double  lines  which  wUl  extend  from 
•Corstorphine  to  Portobello.  The  present  contract 
begins  at  I^ew-street,  where  a  new  girder  bridge 
is  in  course  of  construction  to  carry  the  two  double 
lines  over  the  roadway.  From  the  north-east  end 
of  the  new  bridge  a  heavy  retaining  wall  will  be 
erected,  so  as  to  screen  the  railway  from  the 
Oalton  Eock,  and  safeguard  the  line  from  falls  of 
loose  stone.  This  wall  will  terminate  at  the 
entrance  to  the  new  tunnel,  which  is  faced  with 
ashlar  masonry.  The  height  of  the  tunnel  is 
23ft.,  and  its  width  27ft. — it  being  intended  for 
two  lines  of  rails.  It  is  horse-shoe  in  shape,  and 
is  lined  at  the  west  end,  where  the  rock  is  hardest, 
■with  five  rings  of  brick,  the  face  being  of  hard 
Wue  brick  from  Omoa.  From  a  point  nearly 
ialf-way  along  the  tunnel  to  the  east  end  there 
wUl  be  six  rings  of  brick,  as  the  rock  becomes  of 
a  friable  nature.  The  rock  is  igneous  in  its  for- 
mation, and  at  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  hard  blue  trap.  This  hard  rock 
was  bored  with  diamond  drills  driven  by  com- 
})reBsed  air  and  blasted  with  gelignite.  An  ordi- 
nary pick  sufficed  to  excavate  the  softer  material. 
The  tunnel  will  be  finished  in  the  month  of  April. 
Between  300  and  400  men  are  employed  on  the 
job.  The  quantity  of  material  removed  has 
amounted  to  about  35,000  tons.  A  considerable 
part  of  that  has  gone  to  Leith  to  be  mei  up 
in  the  making  of  concrete  at  the  new  docks. 
From  the  east  end  of  the  tunnel  a  heavy  retain- 
ing wall  of  masonry  was  required  between  the 


railway  and  the  Regent-road  Garden.  This  wall 
is  50ft.  in  height  at  its  highest  part,  with  a 
maximum  thickness  of  14ft.  Its  height  descends 
with  the  slope  of  the  garden  from  50ft.  to  about 
Oft,  The  new  line  is  carried  o\er  the  Abbeyhill- 
road  by  a  girder  bridge,  the  outside  member  of 
which  is  200tt.  in  length.  The  work  is  executed 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Watt,  jun.  The  contractors'  engineer  is  Mr. 
T.  B.  Penny. 

OuMSKiuK. — The  new  cottage  hospital  in 
Hants -lane  was  opened  by  the  Countess  of 
Derby  on  Friday.  The  building  consists  of 
three  blocks  on  the  pavilion  system,  connected 
by  a  corridor  55ft.  long  by  8ft.  wide.  The 
central  block  provides  entrance  lobby,  operating- 
room,  and  bath-room,  and  a  ward  for  two  beds. 
At  either  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  ward,  each  with 
space  for  three  beds.  The  sanitary  blocks  are 
disconnected  from  the  wards  by  a  ventilated 
lobby.  The  three  wards  face  the  south.  The 
floors  are  of  red  pine,  oil-stained  and  varnished. 
The  warming  and  ventilation  are  by  Manchester 
and  ordinary  open  grates  and  iron  fresh-air 
pipes.  Jn  the  corridor  are  two  coils  of  hot- water 
pipes,  which  are  heated  by  means  of  a  Halifax 
independent  boiler.  This  also  provides  the  hot- 
water  supply  throughout  the  building.  Externally 
the  building  is  built  of  grey  S Helen's  brick, 
with  red  brick  dressings  and  red  sandstone  sills. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  Staffordshire  red  tiles. 
The  gables  of  the  two  m<im  wards  are  filled  in 
with  half-timbered  work,  and  grey  cement  panels, 
designed  and  carved  by  the  architect.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  James  Pilkington,  of  Rainford. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  S.  Beeston,  of  Ormskirk. 

Manchester. — The  foreign  animals  wharf  on 
the  Ship  Canal  at  Jlode  Wheel,  built  by  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  from  plans  by  the  city  sur- 
veyor, will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  spring.  The 
wharf  extends  about  800ft.  along  the  canal  side 
at  the  Slanchester  docks.  A  timber  jetty,  on 
piles,  has  been  built  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  wharf,  and  tramway  rails,  on  which  a  move- 
able crane  will  run,  have  been  put  down.  The 
lairs  are  immediately  behind  the  landing-stage, 
and  will  accommodate  1,()00  oxen.  Water  and 
feeding  troughs  have  been  laid  down,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  cleansing  each  stall.  The  lairs 
are  built  of  brick,  with  slate  and  steel  roofs,  and 
are  lighted  from  above.  They  are  built  in  com- 
partments, which  will  isolate  the  cattle  in  groups 
of  100.  Of  necessity,  the  lairage  drains  are  from 
12ft.  to  15ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Manchester 
main  sewer,  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away. 
The  drainage,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  pumped 
upwards  along  that  distance  into  the  main  sewer. 
A  covered  auction-room,  with  central  ring,  has 
has  been  built  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  lairs. 
The  cooling-house  at  the  slaughter-house,  which 
is  134ft.  deep  by  52ft,  wide,  is  faced  with  white 
glazed  bricks. 

S-iLiSBi  Rv. — A  public  meeting  wai  held  at  the 
Council  House,  Salisbury,  on  Tuesday,  to  con- 
sider what  further  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
preservation  and  repair  of  Silisbury  Cithedral 
spire.  The  Dean  made  a  general  statement  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  cathedral  tower  and  spire, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  gave  the 
substance  of  his  report  on  the  subject.  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  moved  : — "  That  the  condition  of  the 
tower  and  spire  of  the  cathedral  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  steps  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
its  repair  and  preservation."  The  Hon.  Percy 
Wyndham  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously.  Ejrl  Xelson  moved:  — 
"  That  the  report  on  the  tower  and  spire  pre- 
pared by  the  architect.  Sir  A.  Blomfield,  appears 
to  indicate  the  right  lines  upon  which  the  work 
should  be  carried  out."  Tnis  was  seconded  by 
Colonel  Williams,  and  carried.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Eirl  of  Radnor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Halse, 
M.P.,  it  was  decided  that  further  subscriptions 
should  be  invited.  The  dean  announced  several 
fresh  subscriptions,  among  them  being  a  donation 
of  £100  from  the  Queen. 

Te-^'kesbury  Abbey.. — A  meeting  of  the  Abbey 
Restoration  Committee  was  held  at  Tewkesbury, 
on  Tuesday  week,  to  consider  the  report  of  Mi. 
J.  Oldrid  Soott,  F.S.A.,  the  architect,  on  the 
state  of  the  fabric  of  the  abbey.  Mr.  Scott 
stated  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 
necessary  to  deal  with  some  parts  of  the  external 
walls  and  with  a  portion  of  the  lead  roofs.  The 
lower  part  of  the  walls  was  at  one  time  covered 
to  a  height  of  3tt.  or  4ft.  by  the  soil  which  had 
accumulated  round  the  building.  This  soil  was 
I  removed  several  years  ago,  and  the  exposed  stone- 


work repaired.  For  some  time  it  stood  well ;  but 
it  seemed  to  have  suffered  some  serious  injury  by 
being  thus  buried  and  then  exposed  to  the  effects 
of  air  and  frost.  The  coping  of  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  in  a  very  bad  state,  the  stouee 
are  much  broken  and  decayed,  and  the  weather  is 
thus  able  to  penetrate  the  wall  below.  I'his 
should  be  set  right  without  delay.  There  are 
places  in  the  south  transept  which  require  atten- 
tion, and  especially  it  seemed  to  him  desirable  to 
repair  the  large  crack  which  runs  throui^h  nearly 
the  whole  height  of  the  gable  wall.  (Joe  of  the 
most  urgent  matters  is  the  beautiful  stone  panel- 
ling on  the  exterior  of  the  south  aisle  wall,  which 
once  formed  a  part  of  the  cloister.  This  delicate 
work  was  never  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the  cloister 
perished.  The  stone  used  seems  quite  unable  to 
stand  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  it  is  now 
perishing  rapidly — some  details  of  the  stonework 
have  already  gone,  and  many  parts  are  ready  to 
fall  away  when  touched.  Steps  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  arrest  the  decay,  and  he  advised 
the  application  of  some  chemical  solution  to  the 
surface  of  the  old  stonework.  jNIr.  Scott  also 
reported  on  the  lead  covering  of  the  roofs.  Not 
less  than  £700  should  be  raised  for  the  expenses 
of  the  next  twelve  months.  The  repairs  were  all 
of  an  important  and  even  urgent  nature.  No 
attempt  at  anything  like  "  restoration  "  would  be 
made,  nor  should  there  be  any  idea  of  removing 
the  worn  and  rugged  character  which  so  much  of 
the  stonework  had  acquired.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  committee  should  issue  an  appeal  for  assist- 
ance to  carry  out  the  immediate  restoration  work 
required  by  the  architect,  and  also  to  provide  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  abbey. 


CHIPS. 

The  Waterworks  Committee  of  the  Bradford 
Corporation  decided,  on  Friday,  to  recommend  the 
advance  of  the  salary  of  Mr.  ^^'lit8on,  the  water- 
works engineer,  to  1,250  per  annum.  Mr,  Watson 
was  appoiuted  in  December,  1890,  at  a  salary  of 
£1,000, 

A  sessional  meeting  of  the  Sinitary  Institute  will 
be  held  at  the  Parkes  Museum  on  Wednesday, 
Feb,  r2!h,  at  8  p.m,,  when  Dr,  S.  Monckton  Cope- 
man  will  open  a  discussion  on  ''The  loflaence  of 
SubsoU  Water  on  Health." 

Brankaea  Castle,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  Poole 
Hirbour,  the  picturesque  seat  of  Captain  B  tlfonr, 
Ist  B3yal  Dragoous,  was  demolished  by  fire  on 
Sunday.  The  castle  was  originally  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII [.  Branksea  Castle  was  for 
many  years  occupied  by  the  late  Bight  Hon.  Q. 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  M  P.,  and  was  nought  three 
years  since  by  Captain  Balfour,  who  has  f>pent  a 
considerable  sum  in  furnishing.  The  damage  is 
said  to  amount  to  nearly  £'20,000.  Tne  oak  stair- 
case and  panelling  was  destroyed. 

Colonel  C,  H.  Luard,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Warwict,  on  Friday,  in  reference  to  an  application 
of  the  corporation  lor  pnwer  to  borrow  £1,750,  for 
purposes  of  waterworks.  Mr.  Melville  Richards, 
the  borough  surveyor,  explained  the  plans,  and 
showed  that  the  money  was  needed  to  make 
additional  adits  from  the  wells  constructed  in  1875 
in  the  glacial  drift  at  Haseley. 

A  site  has  just  been  secured  in  Commercial-road, 
Whitecbapel,  at  a  cost  of  £15,000,  for  the  Eist  End 
Synagogue,  which  it  is  proposed  to  buUd  in  place  of 
the  old  Hambro  Synagogue  in  Fenchurch-street, 
demolished  in  1890.  Tne  new  building  will  ac- 
commodate 1,000  male  and  400  female  worshippers, 
and  attached  to  it  will  ba  a  Hebrew  library,  a 
court-house,  assembly  hall,  and  other  rooms. 

Estensive  building  operations  are  stUl  in  progress 
at  Etstleigb,  Hints.  Fifty  six -roomed  cottages 
are  about  to  be  erected,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
railway  works  on  Bishopstoke-road,  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Nichols,  of  .S  juthampton. 

The  old  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Aspatria 
has  become  much  too  small  for  the  requirements  of 
the  growing  cause  at  that  place,  and  on  Thursday 
in  last  week  a  new  church  was  formally  opened. 
The  new  building  will  accommodate  about  250 
people.  The  plana  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Scott,  of  Workington,  and  the  estimated 
cost  £1,200, 

In  the  south  transept  of  St,  Michael's  Church, 
Shute,  West  Devon,  a  monument  has  been  erected 
by  Sir  William  Elmund  Pole,  Bart,,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Lidy  Pole,  and  three  daughters  who  died 
in  infancy,  Tne  sculpture  is  in  high  relief,  and 
represents  Lady  Pole  as  a  mitron,  clad  in  ethereal 
drapeiy,  with  her  three  children  clinging  to  her  or 
claspea  in  her  arms.  Messrs.  Hirry  Hems  and  Sons, 
of  Exeter,  executed  the  work. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY  COLLECTION. 

SEVERAL  fresh  pictures  h.ave  recently  been 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery, 
including  four  by  modern  £ritiah  artists  (one  of 
these  works  being  on  loan  only)  and  two  by  15th- 
century  painters  of  the  School  of  Lombardy. 
No.  1458  represents  "A  Galliot  in  a  Gale,"  by 
John  Sell  Cotman,  1782-1842,  the  son  of  a  linen- 
draper  in  London -street,  Norwich,  and  the  second 
example  in  the  Trafalgar-square  collection  of  his 
work.  A  single  rift  in  a  leaden-grey  sky  reveals 
a  patch  of  bright  blue,  and  casts  a  bright  light 
on  a  trough  between  crested  masses  of  billows. 
A  clumsy,  broad-beamed  Dutch  sailing  vessel  is 
bearing  away  from  us,  with  mainsail  set  Eind  all 
hands  alert,  making  with  the  wind  for  harbour. 
The  windnuUs,  churches,  and  houses  of  the  port 
are  seen  to  the  right,  under  the  face  of  lofty  chalk 
cliffs ;  to  the  left,  the  composition  is  balanced  by 
a  second  smack  under  sail  in  mid-distance,  and 
three  or  four  kittiwakes  float  in  the  sky  between 
the  ship  and  the  shore.  The  effect  is  realistic, 
although  in  these  days  of  snapshot  photography 
we  are  unaccustomed  to  see  on  the  canvases  of 
Hook,  Somerscales,  Brett,  or  the  late  Henry 
Moore  such  huge  waves.  The  picture  is  46in. 
high  by  58in.  wide,  and  is  hung  on  the  south  wall 
of  Room  XX. 

No.  1460,  which  has  been  purchased  out  of  the 
Lewis  Fund,  is  by  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson  (1759- 
1817),  and  is  entitled  "Smugglers  on  the  Irish 
Coast,"  33in.  high  by  23in.  wide.  On  the  shores 
of  a  broad  lough,  inclosed  by  mountains  and 
isolated  cliffs,  recalling  those  near  Mogher, 
Co.  Gal  way,  a  cargo  has  just  been  run  ashore,  and 
the  bold  peasantry,  with  the  aid  of  horses  and 
asses,  are  busily  employed  in  conveying  the  goods 
to  places  of  concealment  before  the  coatguardsmen 
^pear  on  the  scene.  The  men  are  attired  in  the 
conventional  Irish  costume,  and  there  are  a  few 
women  and  children  in  the  animated  groups. 
Some  are  riding  off  on  well-laden  horses,  others 
are  drinking,  and  some  are  stlU  unloading  a  boat ; 
but  we  fail  to  see  any  engaged  in  a  tight — an 
omission  which  deprives  the  picture  of  the  local 
colour  desirable  in  a  popular  work.  This  is  the 
first  picture  acquired  by  this  artist,  who  was 
almost  as  well  known  as  an  hiatorical  painter  as 
a  landscapist ;  it  is  hung  on  the  east  wall  of 
Boom  XIX. 

' '  A  Landscape  with  View  of  Oxford, ' '  by  Robert 
H.  Ladbrooke  (1770-1842),  measures  24in.  high 
by  29in.  wide,  is  numbered  1467,  and  is  skied  at 
the  south-west  comer  of  Room  XX.  It  has  been 
purchased  out  of  the  Lewis  fund,  and,  like  the 
picture  just  described,  is  the  only  example  of  the 
painter  in  the  collection.  Enframing  a  shallow 
pool  in  which  three  red,  brown,  and  white  cows 
are  standing  are  some  elms  in  full  foliage,  and 
beneath  and  between  the  branches,  across  the  fields 
and  Chrifltchurch  meadows,  are  seen  the  city  and 
University  buildings,  the  dome  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library,  and  St.  Mary's  spire,  and  the  two  towers 
of  All  Souls  being  conspicuous  in  the  centre, 
while  far  to  the  right  is  Magdalen  Tower. 

Yet  another  example  from  the  prolific  brush  of 
Sir  Edwin  Land  seer  (1802-73)  has  been  hung  in 
Room  XX.,  as  aloan  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Mackenzie. 
It  is  40in.  in  height,  30in.  wide,  and  is  of  great 
interest  as  a  portrait  of  the  animal  painter's 
father,  John  Landseer,  A  R.A,  the  engraver. 
It  is  a  full-length  figure  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man whose  grey  hair  has  grown  very  thin  in 
front  bringing  into  prominence  a  lofty  forehead. 
He  is  attired  in  the  dark  blue  coat,  figured  waist- 
coat, and  white  kerchief  of  sixty  years  ago,  and 
holds  before  him  with  both  hands,  at  watch- 
pocket  level,  a  little  red- edge  volume,  over 
which  he  is  looking  forward  in  a  contemplative 
attitutude.  The  work  ought  eventually  to  find 
its  way  to  the  National  J'ortrait  (idllery,  now  in 
course  of  arrangement  next  door. 

The  two  new  foreign  examples  are  both  by 
members  of  the  School  of  Lombardy,  each  hitherto 
unrepresented  in  the  collection,  and  were  hung 
side  by  side  on  the  north  wall  of  Room  IX.  for  the 
first  time  on  Monday  afternoon.  No.  1465  is 
"Christ  Rising  from  the  Tomb,"  and  is  by 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (1481-1.549).  On  the  edge 
of  a  flat  ledged  marble  sarcophagus  embedded  in 
the  ground  stands  the  risen  Saviour  arrayed  in 
a  single  green  garment  that  reveals  the  wound  in 
his  side,  and  the  stigmata  in  hands  and  feet. 
The  expression  is  pensive,  sweet,  and  restful ; 
the  right  hand  is  raised  to  heaven  in  the  attitude 
of  benediction,  and  left  grasps  a  reed  bearing  a 
white  scroll  banner.  The  background  is  formed 
by  cold  grey  mountainB,  and  not  a  sign  of  foliage 


or  loose  stone  is  shown.  The  size  of  the  picture  is 
58in.  high  by  33in.  wide.  Ferrari  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  masters  of  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  this  work  is  character- 
istic in  the  life-like  movement,  and  intense  ex- 
pression displayed,  and  the  low  emd  inharmonious 
range  of  colouring.  The  largest  collection  of  his 
works  is  in  the  gallery  at  Turin. 

No.  1466  is  a  curious  anachronous  rendering 
of  "The  Walk  to  Emmaus,"  by  Lelio  Orsi, 
1511-'87,  a  native  of  Novellara,  and  one  of  the 
imitators  of  Correggio.  Under  a  gloomy  sky, 
overcast  with  striated  clouds,  are  seen  advancing 
three  men  dressed  as  16th-century  Italian 
peasants,  with  large  slouch  hats,  coats,  and 
breeches.  The  mysterious  Stranger  walks  in  the 
centre,  and  is  evidently  expounding  the  prophecies 
to  the  disciples,  each  of  whom  is  armed  with  a 
short  straight  dagger  and  a  stout  ashen  staff.  In 
the  foreground  a  couple  of  chaflBnches  are  uncon- 
cernedly pecking  away  almost  under  the  way- 
farers'feet.  The  picture  is  22in.  high  by  27in. 
wide. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Economical  Souses,  by  Henry  Goldsmith, 
architect  (Manchester  :  George  Falkner  and  Sons, 
The  Deansgate  Press),  is  a  well  printed  and 
bound  volume  of  sketch-book  shape,  full  of 
illustrations  of  houses,  erected  from  the  author's 
designs,  of  more  or  less  artistic  pretensions,  with 
outline  plans  and  descriptive  notes  of  the  materials 
and  actual  cost  of  each.  The  illustrations  are 
chiefly  in  half-tone  from  negatives  prepared  by 
the  author  from  the  actual  buUdings.  Books  of 
this  sort  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  hard  to  recom- 
mend any  one  in  particular;  the  designs  here 
iUustratad.  have  been  built,  and,  therefore,  the 
estimates  can  be  accepted  without  much  question, 
though  from  the  details  and  finish  of  some  of 
them  we  should  not  like  to  guarantee  their 
erection  at  the  estimate  named  in  other  localities. 
Looking  at  random  through  the  work,  we  notice 
that  the  author's  penchant  for  angular  bays  and 
gables  betrays  him  into  some  undesirable 
arrangements ;  they  may  be  useful  sometimes 
to  obtain  a  good  prospect,  though  rather  costly  in 
roofing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  awkward  acute 
comers  made  as  in  design  plates  4  and  19.  The 
roofing  of  such  examples  as  those  on  plates  72 
and  73  and  77  is,  to  say  the  least,  complex. 
Among  the  better  and  more  simply  treated  houses 
we  may  mention  those  on  Plates  7,  8,  and  9.  "We 
notice  approvingly  the  use  of  cavity  walls,  faced 
with  Ruabon  red  stocks  in  black  mortar.  The 
upper  stories  are  treated  in  half-timbered  work. 
On  the  whole,  the  plans  would  be  improved  if 
there  were  less  breaks  in  the  outer  walls,  except 
where  absolutely  necessary  for  effect.  Mr.  Gold- 
smith's chief  aim  is  a  worthy  one — to  show  that 
reasonably  priced  houses  may  be  built  with 
artistic  outlines  and  with  good  rooms  full  of  sun- 
light and  cheerfulness.  Possibly  many  of  the 
houses  shown  are  good  examples  of  these  qualities, 
but  the  reproduction  in  other  sites  of  the  same 
designs  often  leads  to  disappointment.  Still  the 
author's  work  may  be  suggestive  even  to  those 
whom  he  chiefly  has  in  view,  who  are  desirous  of 
erecting  their  own  residences — by  no  means  a  very 
wise  class  of  person.  The  diflerent  styles  of  letter- 
press, the  scrolls,  flourishings,  and  tailpieces  spoil 
the  unity  of  the  work,  and  are  rather  distracting. 
 Sell's  Rigistcrcd  Telegraphic  Addresses  Direc- 
tory for  1896  is  more  valuable  than  ever.  It  is 
deservedly  distinguished  by  the  recognition  and 
co-operation  of  the  I'ostmaster-General,  and  con- 
sequently always  reliable  and  up  to  date.  

Zaxton's  Builders'  Fries-Boo/,-  for  1896  has  been 
completely  revised,  and  alterations  in  prices  made 
up  to  the  latest  date.  A  new  feature  in  this 
edition  is  the  rules  of  procedure  in  cases  to  be 
brought  before  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  appointed 
under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894  ;  also  a  new 
form  of  "  Agreement  and  Schedule  of  Conditions 
for  Building  Contracts,"  lately  issued  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  super- 
sedes a  form  of  "  Heads  of  Conditions  of  Builders' 
Contract  "  originally  agreed  to  between  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Builders'  Society,  but  now  withdrawn 
from  general  use. 


The  Egyptian  Government  has,  the  Afhenreum 
states,  at  last  interfered  to  prevent  any  further 
destruction  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  K«r-a9h- 
Sbammah,  the  Bibylon  of  Riman  and  Mediiuval 
times.  It  is  also  intended  to  pat  the  old  Christian 
churcbes  of  Egypt  under  the  care  of  a  committee 
similar  to  that  which  already  exists  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mosques. 


OBITUARY. 

No  more  appropriate  resting-place  could  be 
found  for  "our  admirable  Leiohton' — painter, 
sculptor,  orator,  linguist,  musician,  soldier,  and, 
above  all,  a  dear  good  fellow,"  as  Millais  so 
happily  described  his  friend  and  rival  when  pre- 
siding, in  his  absence,  at  last  year's  Academy 
dinner — than  the  Painters'  Comer  of  St.  Paul's 
crypt,  in  the  one  remaining  space  immediately 
adjoining  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  grave,  and 
hard  by  those  of  Turner  and  Landseer.  There, 
at  the  well-lighted  south-east  termination  of  the 
aisle,  beneath  the  cathedral  in  whose  restoration 
and  decoration  he  had  shown  a  keen  interest,  wUl 
the  late  P.R.A.  be  buried  at  noon  on  Monday 
next.  The  story  of  his  career  and  triumph  hai 
been  so  fully  and  so  often  told  elsewhere  during 
the  present  week,  that  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  add  more  than  that  a  lifelike  and 
excellent  portrait  of  Sir  Frederic  Leigh  ton 
was  given  in  the  Building  News  for  May  9, 
1890 ;  his  sumptuous  home  in  Holland  Park, 
Kensington,  designed  by  Professor  Geo.  Aitchi- 
son,  A.R.A.,  which,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Academy  as  an  of&cial 
residence  for  future  presidents,  was  illustrated  in 
our  issues  of  Dec.  22,  1876,  Oct.  1  and  8,  1878  ; 
and  his  version  in  marble  of  "  An  Athlete 
Struggling  with  a  Python,"  shown  at  Burlington 
House  in  1891,  was  reproduced  by  us  as  a  photo - 
tint  on  May,  22,  1891.  The  conception,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  originally  shown  at  the 
same  exhibition  in  1877,  executed  in  bronze,  and 
that  group  is  now  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Chantrey  Collection  at  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  distinction  in  archi- 
tecture and  the  allied  arts  was  conferred  on  Lord 
Laighton  of  Stretton,  or  rather  as  he  then  was, 
and  will  be  best  known,  on  Sir  Frederic  Leighton 
by  the  R  I  B  A.,  of  which  body  he  had  been  an 
Hon.  Associate  since  the  creation  of  that  anomalous 
class  in  1877. 

Mr.  Daniel  Kinneau  Clark,  M.Inst.C.E., 
died  on  Wednesday  week  at  8,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  aged  74  years.  He  was  chiefly 
known  as  a  writer  on  engineering  subjects,  his 
works  including  "  Tramways  :  their  Construction 
and  Working,"  of  which  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  was  issued  last  year,  "  The  Steam-Engine 
and  Boiler,"  in  two  volumes,  and  "  Railway 
Machinery."  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  the 
"  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-book,"  with 
tables,  formula,  rules,  and  data,  "The  Boiler- 
Maker's  Ready  Reckoner,"  and  "A  Manual  of 
Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers." He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  since  1854,  and  had  been 
awarded  by  them  the  Telford  Medal  and  the 
Miller  Prize  for  essays — some  of  many  papers  he 
contributed  to  their  Transactions. 

Mr.  Stanhope  Bull,  county  surveyor  of 
Cheshire,  and  younger  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Stringer  Bull,  of  St.  Thomas's,  Birming- 
ham, died  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  his 
residence,  Bosville,  Liverpool-road,  Chester,  in 
his  59  th  year. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  an  advanced  age, 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  architect,  of  Randolph's 
House,  Buddenden,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  Mr. 
Wells  had  been  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  London  Architectural  Association,  since  1867. 

Mr.  John  Stewardson,  architect,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  accidentally  drowned  while  skating 
on  the  Schuylkill  river  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  6. 
Mr.  Stewardson,  who  was  educated  at  Harvard 
University  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  the 
Atelier  Pascal  at  Paris,  on  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Cope, 
of  that  city.  All  their  work  was  quite  scholarly, 
and  free  from  eccentricities  ;  the  best  example  is 
a  group  of  dormitories  added  to  Philadelphia 
University. 


The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  extension  ot  the 
Hammersmith  Synagogue,  was  laid  by  Br.  Adier, 
the  Chief  Ribbi,  on  Sunday.  The  work  ii  beiog 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ddlissa  Joseph, 
the  honorary  architect,  from  wh^se  plans  the 
oiigiual  building  was  executed. 

At  Hough  Green,  on  Friday,  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton, 
M.I  C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the  Lical  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the 
Whiston  Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £3,500  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
sewerage  system  for  the  township  of  Dittou.  The 
scheme  was  opposed  on  behalf  of  the  corporation 
of  Widnes. 
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Bahry  Docks. — The  new  deep-water  lock  at 
the  Barry  Docks,  supplying  a  second  entrance 
from  the  sea  to  the  water  area  whence  the  South 
Wales  steam  coals  are  shipped,  will  be  formally 
opened  to-day  (Friday).  The  new  Lady  Windsor 
lock  is  the  deepest  in  the  world — viz.,  G2ft. — as 
measured  from  invert  to  coping.  The  lock  is 
647ft.  long  and  G.'ift.  wide.  It  is  fitted  with 
intermediate  gates,  dividing  it  into  two  sections, 
one  being  2;i3(t.  and  the  other  414ft.  in  length. 
Direct-acting  hydraulic  pistons  are  employed  to 
open  and  close  the  lock-gates.  Like  those  of  the 
dock,  the  walls  of  the  new  lock  have  been  built 
vertical,  the  battering  walls  adopted  in  other 
works  having  been  found  to  cause  much  incon- 
venience. :Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.B.,  is  the 
engineer. 

OOMPETITIONS. 

Asht()\*-vndek-Ly.\i:. — The  trustees  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  have  decided  to  build 
a  new  chapel  in  Trafalgar- square,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  and  as  the  result  of  a  limited  competition, 
the  design  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton  has  been  accepted. 


CHIPS. 

The  Duke  and  Duch«n8  of  York  will  open  the 
Crreat  Hall  block  of  the  Church  House  on  Tuesday, 
February  11,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  as  originally 
arranged.  The  two  Archbishops  and  thirty-nine 
Bishops  have  siguitied  their  intention  of  attending. 

Mr.  Edwin  John  Brett,  F.S  A.,  the  well-known 
publisher  and  authority  on  armour,  has  bequeathed 
two  valuable  oil-paintiugs  to  the  City  Corporation 
for  the  tiuildhall  Art  ( Ullery. 

After  long  correspondence  and  negotiations,  it 
has  been  decided  to  construct  a  new  road,  30ft. 
wide  and  a  mile  in  length,  from  Stockton-on-Tees 
to  Haverton-hill.  The  work  will  be  carried  out 
from  plans  by  Mr.  K.  P.  Cimpbell,  the  borough 
surveyor  of  .Stockton,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£8,800,  borne  jointly  by  the  Stockton  Corporation, 
the  Tees  Cmsorvancy  Board,  and  H.M.  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  ana  Forests. 

At  the  Coventry  Police-court  on  Friday,  William 
Samuel  Parker,  Stoney  Stanton-road,  was  charged 
with  a  breach  of  the  building  by-laws  by  using  un- 
suitably mixed  mortar  in  the  erection  of  houses  in 
Leicester  Causeway.  Defendant  said  he  had  erected 
£14,950  worth  of  property  in  the  city  during  the 
last  eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  had  not  had  a  com- 
plaint made  agiinst  him  for  nearly  twelve  years. 
He  called  several  men  in  his  employ  to  prove 
that  the  mortar  was  properly  made.  The  Bench 
imposed  a  fine  of  lOs.  6d.  and  costs. 

A  memorial  stone  was  laid  last  week  ia  the  Siani- 
land  Board  schools  in  Fydell-crescent,  Stamford. 
The  schools,  which  are  on  the  central  hall  system, 
are  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  .^m,  of 
Wormgate,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
BoweU,  and  will  provide  accommodation  for  696 
children.  Messrs.  Parker's  tender  amounted  to 
£3,899. 

The  41  st  annual  report  of  the  Weslejan  Chapel 
Committee  states  that  during  the  past  year  the  com- 
mittee have  sanctioned  371  cases,  as  follows :  100 
new  chapels,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £131,351  ;  115 
alterations  and  enlargements  cost  £48,345,  together 
with  ministers'  houses,  schoolrooms,  organs,  and 
modifications  of  cases  previously  sanctioned,  making 
a  total  estimated  expenditure  of  £246,686.  The  in- 
creased sitting  accommodation  is  for  17,354  persons. 
Under  the  he^  of  erections  completed  are  313  cif  ea, 
the  total  expenditure  on  which  has  been  £261,257. 
and  the  total  additional  accommodation  16,226 
sittings. 

The  London  County  Council  have  authorised  the 
expenditure  of  £21,0j0  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property  known  as  Aske's  Schools,  Hoxton,  with  a 
view  to  the  buildings  baing  utilised  as  a  municipal 
technical  school,  and  the  playground  as  a  public 
open  space. 

The  Aberdeen  Granite  Association  have  taken  up 
the  question  of  promoting  instruction  in  the  study 
of  granite  statuary,  and  on  Friday  night  a  com 
mittee  of  the  association  decided  to  approach  Mr. 
Pittendrigh  M'Gillivray  on  the  question,  and  as  to 
whether  he  could  recommend  a  suitable  person  as  a 
teacher.  The  association  will  ask  a  contribution 
from  the  town  council  of  Aberdeen  towards  the 
object,  and  will  organise  popular  lectures  on  the 
subject. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  City  and  SDuth 
London  llailway  Company,  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
proposal  of  the  directors  to  proceed  forthwith  with 
the  extension  to  Finsbury-pavemeut,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £280,000,  was  unanimously  approved. 


TO  OOBBESPONDENXS. 

[We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communicationa  should  be 
drawn  up  aa  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correapondenta.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communieatiuna  reapeeting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildino 
Nbws,  3.12,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  not  to  membera  of  the  atafi 
by  name.  Delay  ia  not  unf  reqnently  otherwiae  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thb  STa^No  NEW8PA.PEB  Company,  Limitko. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  68.  Od.  (or  edola.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6».  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6«.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  68.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Camoetition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
menta,  FubUc  Compani^^i,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  worda,  the  flrat  line  counting  aa  two, 
the  minimum  charge  being  5a.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Salea,  and  Miacellaneoua 
and  Trade  Advertiaements  (except  Situation  advertiae- 
ments)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  worda  (the  first  line 
counting  aa  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  <a.  6d.  for 
40  worda.  Special  terma  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertiaements  28.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  la.  per  Une.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  leas  than  68. 

Advertiaements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisementa  and  alterationa  in  serial  advertiaementa 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure  in- 
aertion. 

SiTOATlONS. 

The  charge  for  advertiaements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situationa  Wanted  "  ia  O.vb  Shilling  fob  Twbntt- 
rooB  Wosos,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  worda  after. 
AU  Situation  AdvertisemerUt  must  be  prepaid, 

NOTICE. 

Bound  volumes  stiould  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve 
Shillings  each),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done 
up.  A  few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XL.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  LI.,  LIII.,  LIV.,  LViri.,  LIX.,  LX.,  LXI., 
LXXI.,  LXin.,  LXrV.,  and  LXV.  may  still  be  had,  price 
Twelve  Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out 
of  print.  Moat  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  juat  ended  should 
Older  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 


Received.— W.  J.  Dalton.— B.  A.  and  Co.— Civ.  Eag.— 
E.  8.  (Bridport).— F.  G.  B.-E.  Andrews. 


AECHITECT'S  FEES  FOR  PARTY-WALLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcildinq  News. 

Siu, — Your  report  on  the  case  "  Selby  v.  Briggs 
and  Sons  "  is  inaccurate  in  one  or  two  particulars. 
You  state  that  the  Building  Act  had  been  waived 
to  save  expense,  and  it  would  appear  that  I  had 
neglected  to  enforce  the  Building  Act,  when  the 
real  facts  are  as  follows  :  — 

I  certified  the  building  of  Mr.  Simmons  to  be 
dangerous,  and  their  south  external  wall  was 
pulled  down. 

Mr.  Selby,  the  surveyor  acting  for  the  building 
owner,  arranged  that  the  wall  should  be  re- 
erected,  80  that  Messrs.  Brigga,  when  they 
covered  the  open  space  adjoining,  might  use  it  -s 
a  party-wall.  The  objection  raised  by  Messrs. 
Briggs  was  that  the  building  had  been  erected 
with  dripping  eaves,  so  that  when  the  adjoining 
building  was  erected  I  should  require  the  present 
roof  to  be  cut  away  and  a  proper  brick  parapet 
built  at  a  height  of  15in.  above  the  nighest 
buildiog. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  kindly  attended  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sslby,  who  had  himself 
paid  Messrs.  Kiddle  for  half  the. cost  of  the  wall. 
The  only  point  was  whether  Mr.  Selby  should  be 
paid,  as  the  wall  could  not  be  used  as  a  party 
structure  without  makiug  the  alteration  above 
described,  and  Judge  French  decided  that  Messrs. 
Briggs  must  pay  the  fuU  amount  and  costs. — I 
am,  &c., 

Henky  Lovegrove,  District  Surveyor 
314,  Old-street,  E.G. 


The  new  Free  Church  at  Falkirk  was  opened  on 
Friday.  The  building,  which  occupies  a  prominent 
site  in  New  Market-street,  and  which  includes, 

I  besides  the  church  proper,  hall  and  classrooms,  has 

I  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £7,000. 


5ntei:commani£atim 


REPLIES. 

[11474.]— Cheapside  Oross.— This  cross,  one  of  the 
nine  erected  by  Kdwaid  I.  to  mark  the  resCing-placea  of 
the  body  of  Uueen  Eleanor,  ttood  in  the  middle  of  the 
TO  id  facinif  Wood-street.  It  was  built  in  1290  by  a  mason 
from  Canterbury.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three 
octangular  compartments,  each  supported  by  eight  alender 
columns,  the  total  height  being  about  36ft.— H.  Love- 

OROVE. 

[11474.]— Cheapaide  CrosB  — Cheapside  Croas  atood 
in  the  middle  ut  Oneapude,  exactly  opposite  the  aoutbem 
end  of  Wood-street.  Your  correapondpnt  should  consult 
Wilkinson's  "  Londina  lUustrata,"  Vol.  II.,  where  he 
will  U.id  a  very  interesting  series  of  platea  illustrating 
the  cross,  and  its  history :  —  "  Cheapaide  Cross,  as  it 
aopeared  in  1547,  with  pirt  of  the  procession  of  Edward 
Vl  to  his  coronation  at  Westminster"  ;  the  cross  in 
1606  ;  the  cross  and  conduit,  with  part  of  the  procession 
of  the  Uueen  Mother,  Mary  de  Meoici ;  the  destruction  of 
the  cross  in  164.) ;  andji  plan  of  part  of  (  beapside,  show- 
ing the  precise  site  of  the  cross  and  of  the  conduit.  A  full 
and  well-written  account  of  its  history,  occupying  eight 
large  quarto  pagea,  accompanies  the  plate.  The  book 
referred  to  can  be  seen  at  the  Guildhall  Library. — W. 
Si',iBROw  Sijirsox. 

[11474.]— Cheapslde  Cross.  —  Rimmer,  in  his 
Ancient  Suine  L-rossea  of  England"  (1(576),  gives  the 
sites  of  the  Elemor  Cros'es,  aa  at  Lincoln,  Grantham, 
Stamford,  Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony  Stratford, 
Woburn,  Dunstable,  St.  Alban's,  Waltham,  vVest  Cheap, 
and  Charing.  The  last  rest  but  one,  was  therefore  maae 
at  the  St.  Paul's  (the  west)  end  of  Cheapside.  The 
author  j  ust  quoted,  refers  to  it  in  theae  words :  — "  Cheap- 
aide  Cton  was  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1643 ; 
but  this  was  not  the  original  one,  erected  by  Edward  in 
memory  o(  his  queen,  which  fell  into  decay,  and  was 
supplanted  by  another  in  148(i.  This  again  ciumbled,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  16  ,0  in  the  Eli^ibethan  style.  Toere  ia  a 
well-known  print  of  the  demulLsbing  of  Cheapside  Crosa, 
published  not  long  after  the  event,  and  the  circumstance 
WAS  sitirised  in  the  "  Parcy  Reliquea."  L*  Terre's 
"  Entrr-i  Royale  de  la  Ilegne  Mr-re  du  Ray  "  (a.  d.  16:18.. 
ia  a  print  repreaenting  the  procession  of  Mary  de  Medicis 
going  through  Cheapside  on  her  way  to  visit  Charles  I. 
and  his  queen.  This  gives  a  good  view  of  the  cross,  with 
a  smaller  one  some  50  yards  behind  it,  whether  east  or 
west  the  engraving  does  not  illustrate  clearly,  although 
one  presumes,  by  the  way  the  proceaaion  is  moving,  that 
it  is  to  its  east.  The  cross  is  ahown  as  octagonal,  sur- 
rounded by  rather  tall  iron  pilingn,  and%ree  tiers  high, 
the  top  one  terminating  in  a  dome-shaped  top,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  cross.  The  two  lower  atones  show 
nichea  flUed  by  statues,  and  atatuea  alao  occur  on  the 
angle  buttresses  of  the  flrst  tier.  The  croaa  in  the  rear  is 
less  ornate.  It  takes  almost  the  outline  of  an  octagonal 
lighthouse,  and  a  atatue  occurs  on  each  oaot.  The  latter 
stand  upon  projecting  corbels.— HiKBi-  Heih. 

[11475.]— St.  Machar.— I  have  never  heard  of  thia 
samt,  and  can  find  no  reference. — H.  L. 

[11475.]— St.  Machar —Tais  good  man  is  not  men- 
tioned in  HusenDetQ's  '■Emblems  of  Saints"  (.'3rd 
edition,  It^l).  Owen,  in  his  "Sanctorale  Catholicum" 
(1883),  under  date  of  Nov.  13,  says  that  date  is  celebrated 
"At  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  ot  the  patron  St.  Machar, 
Bishop  of  Sloray,  A.D.  783."  Dr.  Owen,  like  moat  other 
people,  ia  not  always  quite  accurate,  and  this  date  is  dis- 
puted by  the  R°v.  Dr.  James  Gammack,  I.L.D.,  formerly 
of  Aberdeen  University,  but  now  of  West  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  U.S.A.  The  learned  doctor  (who,  in  the  Boild- 
i.sG  New?  for  Mirch  11,  Vi'il,  contributed  aome  interest- 
ing particulars  upon  St.  Pallalius)  some  time  ago  com- 
piled a  very  exhaustive  paper  upon  St.  Machar  from 
books  and  manuscripts  m  the  Aberdeen  University 
library.  His  conclusion  is  that  Adam  King,  in  his 
Calendar,  is  certainly  wrong  in  his  date  of  a.d.  8S7,  and 
Dr.  Owen's  A. D.  780  is  also  an  error.  He  opines  that  St. 
Machar  was  a  disciple  and  companion  of  St.  Columba  in 
the  6th  century  (Columba  was  Abbot  of  lona.  Patron  of 
Derry  and  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Northern  Picts,  dying,  I  believe,  a.d.  597).  He  seems  to 
have  been  sent  by  St.  Columba  into  the  North-eaet  of 
Scotland  to  build  churches  and  convert  the  people. 
Further,  he  was  directed  to  stop  finally  at  the  place 
where  he  found  a  river  which  curved  round  m  its  course 
like  the  head  of  his  pistiral  statf.  He  found  this  river 
at  Aberdeen,  where,  after  working  many  miracles,  he 
built  the  original  church  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral. The  latter  stands  to-day,  let  us  hope,  in  all  its 
granite  aolidity,  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  tale ;  and  aa 
a  further  proaf,  it  pissed  through  tie  godly  purgings  of 
the  Scotch  Reformation,  and  its  plain  dumpy  granite 
towers  are  seen  from  afar.  Dr.  Gammack  considtrs  the 
story  of  St.  Machar's  afterwards  going  over  to  France 
and  becoming  Bishop  of  Tours  a  myth,  having  not  the 
vestige  of  foundation.— HAaav  Hems. 

[11476.J— Furniture  Warehouse.— I  should  advise 
"  Furniture  "  to  visit  my  district— the  southern  portion— 
and  inspect  some  of  the  many  warehouses,  in,  or  near, 
Curtain-road.  Generally,  the  tljjra  should  be  of  the 
strength  ot  a  medium  warehouse,  not  for  light  goods,  as 
some  of  the  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  are  stacKed  very 

close.— H.  LOVEOEOVE. 


C  jlonel  Ducat,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at  Newport, 
Mon,  on  Friday,  into  an  application  by  the  boroueh 
council  to  borrow  £1,950  for  the  extension  of  .St. 
Woolos  Cemetery,  and  £600  for  a  proposed  foot- 
bridge to  connect  Capsl-orescent  and  Courtybella- 
terrace.   There  was  no  opposition  offered. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  widow  of  Captain  Fitzgerald, 
Wallhouse,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
poisoning  at  the  Stirling  County  Ball  recently,  has 
decided  upon  erecting  a  public  hall  for  the  village 
of  Torphichen  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  and 
has  intrusted  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart,  of  ihe  Brighouss, 
with  the  carrying  out  of  her  wishes. 


Jan.  31,  1896. 
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EOA.D  EEPAIRS. 

ORIGINAL  leases  usually  contain  covenants 
for  the  makin»  and  repairing  of  new  roads, 
and  where  the  roads  have  not  been  taken  over 
by  the  local  authorities,  these  covenants  are  im- 
portant and  enforcible  ;  but  wligre  the  character 
of  the  road  has  been  altered  since  it  was  con- 
structed, the  question  of  liability  for  its  repair 
may  involve  difficulties.  This  point  was  raised 
in  the  recent  case  of  "  Tae  Corporation  of  Liadon 
V.  Barnes"  (Tuius,  Jan.  15),  where  the  plaintifEi 
had  sued  for  the  cost  of  repairing  certain  roads  in 
Islington  which  the  defendant  had  by  his  lease 
covenanted  to  repair  and  keep  in  repair,  the 
proportion  he  was  to  pay  being  ascertained  and 
certified  by  the  City  architect  for  the  time  being  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  road  in  question  had 
been  originally  laid  down  in  broken  flints,  and  so 
approved  by  the  C^ty  surveyor.  When  they  came 
to  need  repair  recently,  however,  the  Corporation 
put  down  macadam  instead  of  flint,  as  before.  It 
was  therefore  argued  by  the  defendant  that  the 
conversion  of  an  old  flint  road  into  a  ne  w  macidam 
road  amounted  to  a  substitution  or  alteration,  and 
one  outside  the  scops  of  the  covenant.  At  the 
trial,  the  jury  were  asked  whether  it  was  reason- 
able to  put  macadam  down  upon  a  road  originally 
approved  as  a  flint  road,  and  in  changing  founda- 
tions not  reasonably  necessary  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Justice  Wright  ruled  that,  under  the  covenant, 
the  defendant  could  only  bs  liable  for  reasonable 
repairs,  and  so  gave  judgment  in  his  favour. 

Upon  application  to  tne  Court  of  Appeal  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls  said  the  case  was  perfectly 
plain.  The  defendant  had,  by  his  covenant, 
agreed  to  lay  down  a  road  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  City  surveyor.  The  flint  road  was  then  made, 
and  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Then,  instead  of 
repairing  the  old  flint  road,  the  surveyor  had  now 
turned  it  into  an  entirely  different  thing  by 
making  a  macadamised  road,  wnich  was  doubtless 
an  improvement ;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  same 
road.  It  was  not  the  road  which  the  defendant 
had  covenanted  to  keep  in  repair,  and  therefore 
the  covenant  was  no  longer  applicable.  The 
direction  of  the  judge  to  the  jury  was  right,  and 
the  judgment  for  the  defendant  must  be  upheld, 
and  80  the  appeal  was  dismissed. 

Freu.  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Qraiham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.O 
NoTB. — AU  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "Bl-ildino  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


W.  8.— AscHiTBCT.— Cliext.— Plans.— Whea  the  work 
nas  been  completed  and  paid  for,  it  now  seem-i  that  the 
client  13  entitled  to  have  all  the  plana  handed  over  to  him. 

J-    R-—TEr.BIUOXE.  —  CoN-SKST.—TBE31AS3.— Without 

your  consent,  they  had  no  right  to  run  these  wires  over 
your  ground ;  and  it  would  be  technically  a  trespass  it 
they  entered  your  garden.   Give  notice  to  remove  them. 

,    T.  W.    T.-PAETi--WALL.-U.VDEE-PlN-NlNG,    &C.— The 

half  of  the  wall  should  be  purchased  as  a  party-wall,  and 
with  all  resulting  rights  to  the  purchaser  that  follow  from 
his  becoming  part  owner  of  the  wall.  He  would  then  be 
able  to  do  what  is  suggested. 


The  Lord  Provost's  Committee  of  the  E  liaburgh 
Town  Council  in  charge  of  the  erection  ot  the  build- 
ings at  the  south  end  of  the  new  Xorth  Bridge,  have 
resolved,  in  view  of  the  present  pressure  ot  publie 
work  in  the  department  of  the  city  architect,  to 
recommend  that  competitive  plans  should  be  adver- 
tised for,  embracing  the  whole  street  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Eienzi  Walton,  Local  GDvamment  Board 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  C'jrporation  Offiies, 
Hislingden,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  in  respect  of 
the  application  of  the  town  council  to  borrow  £7,000 
for  the  porpose  of  providing  a  cemetery  at  Hildea 
Hall.  The  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  E.  Taylir 
explained  the  plans,  and  Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  borough 
snrveyor  of  Bury,  gave  evidence  in  opposition  to 
the  scheme,  the  B  iry  Corporation  having  decided  to 
oppose  the  prop  jsal,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the 
water  supply  of  the  latter  borough. 

A  stained-glass  memorial  window  has  been  placed 
in  the  parish  church  of  Cjnnah's  Q  lay,  Flint.  The 
window  is  lancet-headed,  and  has  oeen  divided  into 
two  tiers.  The  lower  portion  is  filled  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  ot  our  Lird  with  Mittha  and 
Mary  after  the  death  of  their  brother.  The  tomb 
of  L  izarus  is  shown  in  the  background.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  window  is  occupied  with  a  figure  of 
the  risen  Ciris";  arrayed  in  robes  of  diapsred  white. 
The  window  was  nxecated  by  Mossrs.  BilUntine 
and  Gardiner,  of  Gsor^a-street,  Edinbargb. 


I  liEaAI.  INTELLIO-ENOH. 

A  Question-  oi'  AjfciKirr  Lights  — Waite  v. 
Newbeby. — At  the  Assiza  Courts,  Esading,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  last  week,  bsfore  the 
Ofi&cial  Ejferee  (Mr.  E  dley),  this  action  was  tried 
as  to  the  amount  of  damage  to  be  awarded  for  the 
obstruction  of  light  to  the  window  of  the  bar  parlour 
and  the  kitchen  windows  of  the  Caatral  H)tel, 
Friar-street,  E3ading,  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles 
Waite,  retired  builder,  of  that  town,  owing  to  the 
building  of  a  warehouse  by  Mr.  Arthur  Xawbary, 
furniture  dealer.  Friar-street,  Ending.  Tne  action 
was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Kikewlch  in  the 
Chancery  Division  on  July  13,  1895,  and  referred  to 
Mr.  Eidley.  Plaintiff's  counsel  eiplained,  by  the 
aid  of  models  made  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  the 
extent  to  which  the  plaintiff's  property  had  beau 
depreciated  in  value,  consequent  upon  the  altera- 
tions made  by  defendant  to  his  premises.  Where 
there  was  formerly  a  wall  7ft.  high,  a  building 
19ft.  2 Jin.  had  been  erected.  The  judge  did  not 
make  a  mandatory  order  for  defendantto  pulldown 
the  obstruction.  Mr.  Gso.  W.  Webb,  F.E  I.B.A., 
Mirket-place  Chambers,  Evading,  said  in  January, 
1888,  he  prepared  plans  for  the  alteration  of  the 
Cantral  Hotel,  Friar-street.  Ha  then  made  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  premises.  Since  the  defendant's 
new  buildings  ware  erected  the  effaet  has  baen  to 
diminish  the  light  to  the  kitchen  windows,  and  to 
make  the  room  less  convenient  for  business.  Tae 
bar-parlour  was  also  afficted,  but  not  so  seriously 
as  the  kitchan.  Hs  valued  the  assessed  damage  to 
the  premises  consequent  upon  the  obstruction  at  £20 
per  annum,  one-fifth  of  the  present  rent,  or  at 
£623,  thirty  years'  purchase.  Mr.  Joseph  Morris, 
architect  and  surveyor  and  county  surveyor,  said  he 
had  had  nearly  forty  years'  experience.  He  coa- 
firtned  all  that  Mr.  Webb  had  said  with  regard  to 
the  plans,  and  concurred  with  him  in  the  valuation 
ot  the  plaintiff's  premises  and  as  to  the  diminution 
ot  the  rental  value.  Mr.  Charles  Waite,  the 
plaintiff,  said  he  bought  the  Csntral  Hotel  lease, 
which  now  had  five  years  to  run,  in  Djcamber,  1835, 
and  rebuilt  it.  Before  the  alteration  the  sky 
could  be  seen  from  each  of  the  rooms  mentioned, 
but  now  the  sky  was  completely  blocked  out. 
Mr.  Arthur  Ayres,  auctioneer,  valuer,  and  estate 
agent,  Mirket-place,  Esading,  put  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  property  at  £20  a  year,  and  capitalisad 
itat  thirty  years'  purchase  as  freehold.  Mr.  Gsorge 
Shorter,  a  builder,  said  the  depreciation  in  value  of 
the  plaintiff's  premises  was  at  least  from  £23  to 
£21  par  annum,  which  on  a  thirty  years'  purchase 
would  amount  to  £720.  For  the  defendant  it  was 
argued  that  an  exaggerated  value  had  baen  placed 
on  the  house,  which  was  only  a  beer  house,  though 
it  was  called  a  commercial  hotel,  and  Mr.  John 
Egginton,  auctioneer,  valuer,  and  estate  asrant, 
Friar-street,  Eaading,  sold  the  house  to  Mr.  Waite 
for  £1,175.  Ha  valued  the  house  at  £2,300. 
The  loss  of  light  had  not  affacted  the  commercial 
value  of  the  housa  adversely  to  the  extent  of  £1. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  of  Esading,  the  defendant's 
architect  for  the  new  buildings,  valued  the  plain- 
tiff's premises  at  £2,250.  He  should  not  put  the 
total  loss  at  more  than  £2  a  year.  Mr.  Caas. 
Smith,  architect,  of  Friar-street,  said  he  had  had 
thirty-five  years'  experience  in  Eaading.  Hs  did 
not  think  the  loss  of  light  would  affact  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  house  at  all,  which  he  valued 
at  £2,250.  The  Eaferee,  in  giving  judgmant,  said 
the  plaintiff's  claim  was  too  high.  These  premises 
were  certainly  never  well  lighted ;  but  still  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  infliction  of  a  brick  wall 
raised  to  a  height  of  19  ft.  There  was,  therefore, 
obviously  a  substantial  interference  with  the  light. 
Ha  did  not  agree  with  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Smith, 
who  said  there  was  no  business  depreciation.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  agree  with  the  result 
of  Mr.  Webb's  calculation.  Ha  should  assess  the 
damages  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  at 
£150. 

BuiLDisa  OVER  Vaults.— At  Bow-street  Police- 
court  on  Monday,  Mr.  Lushington  heard  a  case 
under  Section  22  of  the  London  Building  Act  189t, 
the  London  County  Council  baing  the  complainants', 
and  Messrs.  Gorrill,  builders,  Paacock-street  Works, 
Xewiagton  Butts,  the  defendants.  Mr.  Thomas 
Chil vers  represented  the  County  Council.  Daf end- 
ants  were  summoned  for  erecting  a  building  beyond 
the  general  line  of  buildings  on  the  western  side  of 
L  Qcoln's  Inn-fialds.  No.  50,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
was  formerly  fronted  by  a  forecourt  45  ft.  loag  by 
28ft.  wide,  with  vaults  extending  under  a  portion 
of  it.  Eitly  in  1895  the  defendants  demolished  the 
old  bnilaing,  and  erected  a  new  one  in  its  place. 
In  addition  to  doing  this  they  excavated  tha  vaults 
in  the  forecourt,  and  erected  on  the  site  four  offijes 
above  tha  level  of  the  adjoining  pavement.  Tha 
roof  was  of  concrete  and  iron,  with  skylights  above. 
Id  tha  opinion  of  the  Council,  this  was  a  building 
within  S  action  22  of  the  Act,  and  should  not  have 
been  erected  without  their  sanction.  Mr.  Cailvers 
cited  several  Cises  in  support  of  tha  prosecution, 
and  called  Mr.  Barry,  surveyor  undar  the  County 
Council,  and  Mr.  Forster  Hiyward,  district  sur- 
veyor of  S;.  G  les's  district.  M-.  L'oyd,  for  tha 
defence,  contended  that  the  viults  extended  oyer 


the  whole  of  tha  forecourt,  and  ware  buildings  or 
structures  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Mr. 
Eobart  J.  Worley,  architect,  gave  evidence  ii 
support  ot  that  view.  The  foreman  of  theworke 
at  50,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  stated  that  vaults  es- 
tendad  over  the  whole  of  the  forecourt.  Oaa  of 
them  had  bsen  bricked  up.  Mr.  Ciiilvers  pointed 
out  that  if  Mr.  L'oyd's  contention  was  correct,  that 
buildings  could  be  erected  on  the  site  of  every 
vault,  a  most  inconvenient  state  of  things  would 
arise.  For  instance,  there  were  vaults  connected 
with  almost  every  house  in  the  S  .rand.  Many  of 
them  went  under  the  pavement ;  but  surely  no  one 
could  argue  that  they  would  ba  justified  in  buildinf 
on  the  pavement.  Mr.  L  ishington  adjourned  the 
case,  to  enable  him  to  consider  the  cases  quoted. 

COMPEij.sATiox  Casj;  in  Lowee  Thames -steeet. 
— The  case  of  "Price  v.  tha  Commissioners  of 
Sawers  of  the  City  of  London"  was  heard  on 
Friday  at  the  Guildhall  before  the  E  reorder  and  a 
special  jury.  Tna  claimants,  Msssrs.  Price  and  Co., 
claimed  £13,003  in  respact  of  the  compulsory 
acquisition  by  tha  Commissioners  of  Sswars  of  a 
portion  of  their  prem-sea  in  Lower  Taamas-street, 
required  for  the  widening  of  that  thoroughfare. 
Tha  claimants  formerly  rented  tha  premises  at 
£1,203  a  year,  but  in  1878  they  purchased  tham  for 
£31.000.  The  Commissioners  of  Sawers  required  a 
piece  of  land  in  front  of  the  premises  measuring 
730ft.  and  a  portion  of  tha  frontage  of  tha  building. 
As  a  result  of  tha  frontage  baing  taken  down,  the 
building  will  have  to  ba  reconstructed  and  a  wharf 
at  tha  raar,  which  tha  claimants  let,  will  ba  closed 
during  the  tima  of  tha  alterations.  Tae  total  claim 
camprisad  £i,336  for  tha  land  and  £5,426  for  re- 
building. A  numbar  of  witnesses  ware  called  on 
both  sides,  and  the  surveyor  for  tha  Commissioners 
of  Sawars  estimated  tha  full  sum  to  which  tha 
claimant  was  entitled  at  £7,629.  Tae  jury  awarded 
the  claimant  £8,000.  ,  ji  ^ 

Attempt  to  E.vfoece  Pbospective  By-laws. — 
FuLHAM  Vestry  v.  Solomojt.— In  tha  Qieen's 
Banch  Division  last  week  M  •.  Justica  and  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  heard  this  appeal,  in  which  the 
Vestry  of  Fulham  had  sought  to  maka  their 
by-laws  applicable  to  buildings  erected  before  the 
making  of  the  by-laws,  though  such  by-laws 
were  prospective  only.  This  was  a  spacial  case 
stated  ny  Mr.  E)se,  one  ot  the  magistrates  of  the 
polics-courts  of  the  Matropolis.  The  appellants 
were  the  Vestry  of  Fulham,  the  sanitary  authority 
for  tha  parish.  The  respondent  was  the  owner  of 
a  house,  30,  Langford-road,  in  Fulham  parish.  On 
March  19,  1895,  the  vestry  laid  an  information  that 
Lawis  Solomon  had  made  default  in  complying 
with  the  requisitions  of  a  notice,  as  to  the  walls  of 
a  water-closet,  of  the  Fulham  Vestry,  duly  served 
on  him  on  February  4,  requiring  him  within  14  days 
from  such  notice  to  execute  works  on  the  premises  of 
which  he  was  owner.  Saction  41  (3)  of  the  Act  of  1891 
provides  that  any  parson  aggrieved  by  any  notice 
or  act  of  a  sanitary  authority  under  this  section 
in  relation  to  any  water-closet  may  appeal  to  the 
County  Council,  whose  decision shill  ba  fiaal.  Tiie 
water-closet  was  erected  batore  tha  by-laws  or  the 
Act  of  1891  were  passed,  and  the  regulations  relatiug 
to  closets  in  the  by-laws  were  prospective  only.  The 
by-laws  were  dated  June,  1893.  Oa  behalf  ot  the 
appellants,  it  was  contended  that  the  magistrate  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  whether  the  notice  of  the 
vestry  was  valid,  and,  it  having  baen  made,  duly 
served,  and  not  complied  with,  and  the  right  of 
appeal  not  having  bean  exercised,  he  was  comoelled 
to  convict  under  saction  41  (2)  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891  (51  and  55  Vict.  cap.  Ixxvi.)  Oa 
Dehatf  of  the  responaent  it  was  contended  that  the 
magistrate  had  j  urisdiction  to  inquire  whether  the 
notice  was  valid,  and  in  accordance  with  the  by-law 
of  the  London  County  Council  made  pursuant  to 
section  39  (1)  of  the  said  Act.  The  magistrate  held 
that  ha  had  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  the  notice,  and  further,  that  the  notice  was  bad, 
not  baing  in  accordance  with  section  11  (2),  and  that 
the  directions  in  the  notice,  not  being  in  accordance 
with  the  by-laws,  were  void  under  section  39  (3). 
Ha  therefore  dismissed  the  summons.  Mr. 
Macaskie,  for  the  vestry,  contended  that  the 
magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into 
the  validity  of  the  order,  and  in  any  case  the 
order  was  good.  He  cited  "  S"..  James's,  Clerken- 
well,  V.  Feary  "  to  show  that  Mr.  Solomon  ought  to 
have  appealed  to  the  County  Council  if  he  objected 
to  the  order,  and,  not  having  done  so,  that  the 
magistrate  was  bound  to  enforce  the  order.  At  smy 
rate,  Mr.  Solomon  might  have  gone  before  the 
authority  making  the  order.  Attorney-General 
V.  Hooper"  and  "Hardings  v.  Taylor"  were  also 
cited.  The  Court,  without  calling  on  Mr.  Shearman, 
who  appeared  for  the  respondent,  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate.  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
said  the  magistrate  held  that  the  notice  of  the  vestry 
was  not  authorised  by  the  by-laws.  It  was  plain 
that  he  was  right  in  this,  because  the  provisions  of 
the  by-laws  were  prospective  only,  and  did  not 
apply  to  existing  closets.  It  was  not  contended  that 
the  arrangements  here  ware  contrary  to  any  express 
provisions  of  the  Act ;  bat  it  was  said  they  would 
have  baen  contrary  to  tha  provisions  of  tha  by-laws, 
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if  the  by-laws  were  applicable  to  them.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  argument  was  enough  to  show  that 
it  was  bad.  The  appeal  must  be  dismissed.  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  concurred. 

Dangerous  Stkuctuees. — Under  the  London 
Building  Act  of  isgi  Messrs.  Keynolds  and  Eison, 
surveyors,  were  summoned  to  the  Westminster 
Police-court  last  wenk,  as  owners  of  a  house 
and  cottage  in  Marsham-street,  Westminster,  to 
answer  the  County  Council  comnlaint  that  the 
structures  were  dangerous.  Mr.  J.  W.  Godfrey, 
for  the  County  Council,  asked  the  Court  for  an 
order  for  ppeedy  demolition.  The  defendants' 
representative  said  there  was  no  danger,  and 
time  was  wanted  to  get  the  tenants  out.  Mr. 
Dru-Drury,  the  district  surveyor,  said  that  the 
walla  of  the  property  wtre  bulging,  cracked,  and 
liable  to  fall  down  at  any  time.  Mr.  Shell  made 
an  order  for  demolition  within  14  days. 

Architects'  Fees — On  Saturday,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Granthan,  sitting 
without  a  jury,  the  case  was  heard  of  "  Cousins  and 
Jameson  v.  Link."  This  was  an  action  by  the 
plaintiffs,  who  were  a  tirm  of  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, of  Lincoln  and  Lsicester,  against  Mr.  J.  W. 
Link  to  recover  their  fees  for  making  a  valuation  of 
certain  works  and  premises  known  as  the  Holford 
Engineering  Works,  near  Birmingham.  The  case 
for  the  plaintiffs  was  that  they  agreed  to  make 
the  valuation  for  the  plaintiff  for  a  fee  of  7U  guineas 
and  out-of-pocket  expenses.  They  carried  out 
their  part  of  the  atrangement,  hut  hid  not  received 
the  amount  of  their  claim.  The  case  for  the 
defendant  was  that  the  plaintiffs  were  instructed  on 
behalf  of  a  syndicate  to  make  a  valuation  of  plant 
and  machinery.  The  plaintiffs  were  aware  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  valuation  was  wanted  :  but 
they  had  never  carried  out  his  instructions,  nor  had 
they  even  made  or  delivered  any  report  or  valua- 
tion, and  in  consequence  of  this  other  persons  had 
to  be  employed.  Counsel  raised  the  further  point 
that  the  plamtiffs  were  employed  by  the  syndicate 
and  not  by  the  defendant.  In  the  result  Mr. 
Justice  Orantham  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
clearly  entitled  to  succeed  in  the  action,  and  he 
accordingly  gave  judgment  for  them  for  £81  2s., 
with  costs. 


CHIPS. 

The  Llangollen  Urban  Council  sanctioned  on 
Monday  a  scheme  for  improving  the  water  supply 
of  the  town  at  a  cost  of  .£2,000. 

New  national  schools  for  100  infants  have  just 
been  built  at  Colefield,  Forest,  of  Ddan,  and  were 
dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  work  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Edward  Wilding,  builder,  of  iColeford, 
at  a  cost  of  £630. 

A  wharf  with  over  800ft.  of  river  frontage  is  now 
being  made  for  the  North  Woolwich  Land  Company 
by  Mr.  John  Weston,  contractor,  of  Chelsea.  The 
area  of  the  land  reclaimed  from  the  river  foreshore 
is  about  three  acres.  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thomas  is  the 
resident  engineer  in  charge. 

At  the  church  of  St.  M*ry's-on-Hill,  near 
Chester,  the  peal  of  bells,  restored  and  enlarged  to 
eight,  was  re-dedicated  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  The  recasting  and  refitting  of  the  bells 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Warner,  of 
Cripplegate,  London.  Messrs.  Bird  and  Bird,  of 
Lower  Bridge-street,  Chester,  have  done  the 
structural  work. 

The  London  Sshool  Board  has  now  completed,  for 
the  sum  of  £'^2,000,  the  purchafle  of  tbe  Boyal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood, 
which  will  be  used  for  carrying  on  the  education 
and  training  of  blind  children  after  the  ordinary 
school  age. 

The  members  of  the  family  of  the  late  George 
Oldfield,  of  Dringthorpe,  have  just  caused  a 
reredos  of  oak  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
church  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Dnegbouses, 
York.  The  work  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  Durham,  and  the  carving 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Milbnm,  York. 
The  central  panel  shoivs  our  Lord  in  Majesty,  and 
in  the  left  hand  panel  is  a  figure  of  Si^.  Peter,  and 
in  that  on  the  right  one  of  S';.  Elward  the 
ConfeEsor.  The  style  is  Perpendicular.  The  cere- 
mony of  dedication  took  place  on  Friday  by  the 
Bishop  of  Beverley. 

The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  slate  manufacturers 
and  quarrymen  of  Carnarvonshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire, North  Wales,  is  seriously  threatened  with 
competition  from  America,  and  much  anxiety  pre- 
vails in  the  quarry  districts  of  Bethesda,  Festiniog, 
and  Llanberis,  where  some  thousands  of  men  are 
employed,  as  to  the  future  results  on  the  trade.  It 
is  authoritatively  announced  that,  tempted  by  the 
resent  high  prices  of  Welsh  slates,  a  steamer  is 
ringing  over  3,500,000  slates  as  a  first  consignment. 
The  Webh  merchants  assert  that  the  American 
slates  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  that  a  previous 
import  of  700  tons  turned  out  unsatisfactorily  owing 
to  breakages  and  the  softness  of  the  material. 


WATBB  ST7PPLT  AND  SANITABY 
MATTSBS. 

The  Metroi'Outan  Wateb  Suitly. — The  Lon- 
don County  Council  considered,  on  Tuesday,  a 
report  drawn  up  by  a  special  committee  on  the 
various  Bills  of  the  London  water  companies  for  the 
forthcoming  Session,  stating  thit  the  Bills  must  be 
regarded  as  a  definite  attempt  to  obtain  such  new 
statutory  powers  as  might  enable  the  companies  for 
many  years  to  escape  C'>miog  under  the  purview  of 
I'arliamcnt  and  the  locU  authorities,  while  the 
result  of  the  companies'  obtaining  such  powers 
would  be  a  Urge  addition  to  the  cost  of  purchase. 
The  committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Bills 
must  be  opposed  by  the  Council.  After  a  discus- 
sion it  was  decided,  without  a  division,  to  petition 
against  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  thit  tbe  wat«r 
supply  should  be  under  public  control,  and  not  in 
the  hands  of  private  companies.  Tbe  cous  deration 
of  the  scheme  for  obtaining  water  Irom  the  Welsh 
hills  was  postponed  till  a  further  report  shall  be 
brought  up. 

THESALFOiiDSEWAGK  WoEKs. — Wehave  received 
a  description  of  the  scheme  for  completing  the 
Salford  sewage  works  proposed  by  the  borough 
engineer,  Mr.  Joseph  Corbett,  and  addressed  to  the 
River  Conservaucy  Committee.  Mr.  Corbstt's 
scheme,  submitted  in  1891,  has  been  revised  and 
submitted  to  many  expert  engineers  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  who  have  generally  approved  of  tbe 
main  principles  and  certain  details.  Tbe  Con- 
servancy committee  have  already  carried  out  the 
suggestions  for  uniting  the  flow  of  sewage  along 
the  central  channel,  and  have  approved  the  sugges- 
tion for  forming  five  of  the  tix  northern  precipitating 
tanks  into  one  long  tank  divided  by  dwarf  walls, 
and  for  altering  the  other  tanks.  Contracts  are  on 
hand  for  tbe  plant  required  in  connection  with  the 
loading  of  the  sludge  steamer,  which  works  satis- 
factorily in  carrying  the  sewage  out  to  sea.  Three 
further  structural  works  are  required:  (1)  the 
removal  of  sludge  from  the  precipitation  tanks,  (2) 
the  provision  of  "roughing  filters"  for  straining 
pirticles  of  solid  matter  from  the  tank  etll  aent,  (3;  the 
final  filtration  of  the  clarified  t  111  uent.  The  average 
daily  flow  of  sewage  is  estimated  at  12,0U0.()0Oeal.  As 
to  the  removal  of  8lud,(efrom  tbe  tanks,  Mr.  Corbett 
refers  to  a  novel  scheme,  by  meins  of  a  travelling 
scoop  or  pontoon  and  traversing  gear,  and  pliable 
pipes  for  conveying  the  sludge  to  the  new  sludge- 
tanks,  and  the  estimate  is  stated  to  equal  Is.  8d.  psr 
million  gallons  of  sewage.  By  this  apparatus,  it  is 
stated,  all  tbe  precipitation  tanks  could  be  used 
continually,  and  effect  a  saving  in  chemicUs.  The 
"roughing  fliters"  have  proved  very  efficient  for 
removing  any  visible  particles  of  solid  matter  from 
the  tank  tffluent.  The  cleansing  of  these  filters  is 
effected  by  upward  flow  and  surface  raking.  The 
plan  shows  six  separate  filters  with  a  mixing 
channel  in  the  centre  at  the  head  of  the  precipi- 
tating tanks.  The  roughing  filters  is  estimated  to 
cost,  with  sand-washing  engine,  &c.,  £1,820,  and 
the  annual  working  expense  at  £614,  or  2s.  lid.  per 
million  gallons  of  tank  effluent.  The  work  they  do 
is  similar  to  that  done  by  the  coke-breeze  filters  at 
Glasgow  sewage  works,  and  the  report  of  the 
borough  analyst  shows  a  complete  removal  of  all 
matter  in  suspension.  The  twelve  aerating  filters 
shown  are  on  the  principle  adopted  at  Wanefield  : 
these  are  used  intermittently.  The  filtering 
materials  are  of  cinders,  sand,  and  coke-breeze, 
and  a  tabulated  statement  of  experiments  is  given 
showing  the  ees;ntial  results  of  different  materials. 
Other  useful  information  is  given  in  the  surveyor's 
report,  which  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  sanitary 
authorities.  It  is  said  the  roughing  filters  alone, 
without  tanks  or  chemicals,  can  remove  -50  or  60 
per  cent  of  impurities  of  sewage,  or  quite  as  much 
as  any  ordinary  precipitation  procsEs.  The  total 
cost  of  these  alterations  is  estimated  at  £35,018,  and 
the  annual  cost  at  £6,870,  equal  to  Sis.  5d.  per 
million  gallons  treated. 


A  theatrical  license  was  granted  on  Monday  for  a 
new  assembly-hall,  which  has  just  been  built  at 
Heckmondwike,  near  Dawsbury,  on  the  premises 
of  the  local  co-operative  society.  Mr.  S.  Wood  was 
the  architect. 

A  new  poit-ofiice  has  just  been  completed  at 
Stamford.  Tbe  contractors  were  Messrs.  Bowman 
and  Sons,  of  that  town,  who  have  just  taken  the 
contract  for  a  branch  post-ofiioe  to  be  built  at 
Laioester. 

Tbe  city  council  of  L^eds  have  adopted  a  series 
of  recommendations  byDr.  JohnHopkinson,F,R.S., 
for  the  construction  of  an  electrical  tramway  from 
K'rkstall  to  Eoundhay,  with  the  Westinghouse 
closed  conduit  system  in  Boar-lane.  The  proposal 
is  to  extend  the  K  >undhay  tramway  to  the  Canal 
Gaidens  at  the  park  ;  to  continue  the  overhead 
electrical  traction  system  from  the  junction  of  the 
Roundhay  tramway  at  Sbeepscar  along  North- 
street  and  Briggate  ;  to  have  a  small  section  of  the 
Westinghouse  closed  conduit  laid  along  Boar-lane  ; 
and  to  continue  the  overhead  wires  along  Welling- 
ton-street and  Kirkstall-road  to  Kirkstall  Abbey. 
The  estimated  cost  ia  £37,900. 


A  MOVEMENT  Is  on  foot  for  the  acquisition,  as 
the  site  for  a  new  park  for  the  north- west^srn 
portion  of  the  Metropolis,  of  the  West  End  Hall 
estate  at  West  Hampstead,  the  property  of  the 
late  General  Sir  Charles  Crawford  Fraser,  V.C.,. 
M.P.  It  comprises  an  old  mansion  and  about 
1 3  acres  of  grounds,  with  an  ornamental  lake  and 
some  fine  trees.  From  £40,000  to  £50,000  will 
be  required  for  the  purchase,  towards  which  some 
few  generous  contributions  have  already  been 
promised.  It  is  hoped  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  London  County  Council,  the  City  Cor- 
poration, and  various  local  authorities  in  London, 
and  Middlesex.  Th^  site  is  in  close  proximity 
to  l\ilburn  and  Willesden,  and  easily  accessible 
from  parts  of  Marylebone,  Paddington,  and  parts 
of  St.  Pancraa. 

The  authorities  of  Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  E*rl  of  Carlisle,  have  made 
a  commencement  towards  a  collection  of  local 
drawings  and  views,  particularly  of  buildings 
that  have  been  destroyed,  or  are  likely  to  be 
destroyed.  They  have  succeeded  in  purchasing 
some  thirty  sketches  of  Carlisle,  and  of  Xaworth 
and  Rose  castles,  made  some  sixty  years  ago  by  a 
local  artist  of  merit,  the  late  Matthew  Nutter. 
These  have  been  added  to  by  donations,  and  by 
piirfhaaes,  thus  forming,  with  the  views  of  the 
Roman  Wall  given  by  the  artist,  ^Ir.  David 
Mossman,  some  time  ago,  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  locality.  The  collection  includes 
sketches  by  Sam  Bough,  F.  C.  Newcome,  Chris- 
topher Uodgson,  Mrs.  Maclean,  of  Lazonby,  the 
younger  Nutter,  J.  Bushby,  and  other  local 
artioti,  as  well  as  the  elder  Nutter  and  ^lossman. 

Wi;  regret  to  hear  that  the  School  of  Handi- 
craft at  Essex  House,  Bow,  cannot  be  any  longer 
carried  on  as  a  public  institution,  owing  to  its 
failure  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  County  Council, 
although  it  is  on  the  board's  list  of  recognised 
educational  institutions.  The  committee  suggest 
that  the  hostility  and  indifference  with  which  it 
has  been  treated  is  due  to  the  connection  of  the 
school  with  a  productive  workshop  (the  Guild  of 
Handicraft),  and  the  fact  that  that  workshop  is 
conducted  an  co-operative  principles.  A  propor- 
tion of  the  workshop  profits  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  have  been  placed  at  the  schoors 
service  by  the  Guild.  The  Guild  of  Handicraft 
will  now  take  over,  as  a  private  venture,  any  such 
teaching  as  can  be  conducted  henceforward  on  a 
strictly  commercial  basis,  or,  where  possible, 
under  the  forma  of  apprenticeship.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ashbee,  by  whom  the  work  of  the  school  was 
initiated  nearly  ten  years  ago  at  Toynbee  Hall, 
will  continue  to  act  as  honorary  director  under 
the  management  of  the  governing  committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Lord 
Provost's  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council,  appointed  to  consider  proposals  inade  to 
carry  out  the  original  design  of  the  architect  of 
the  Scott  Monument,  it  was  resolved  on  Friday 
to  ask  a  meeting  with  the  Cockbum  Association, 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bonnar,  architects,  Edinburgh,  all  of  whom  had 
submitted  written  proposals  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Bonnar's  suggestion,  which  comes  through  the 
Cockburn  Association,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
monument  should  be  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  architect's  design,  by  the  creation  of  a 
flight  of  broad  handsome  steps  and  an  inclosing 
screen  of  carved  balustrades  and  coping,  flanked 
by  ornamental  buttress  towers,  and  that  the  rail- 
ing inclosing  East  Princes-street  Gardens  from 
Waverley  Bridge  to  the  Mound  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  garden  inclosed  from  the  line  of 
parapet  now  existing,  so  that  the  portion  between 
the  parapet  and  Princes -street  would  be  at  all 
times  open.  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  puts  for- 
ward a  modification  of  the  same  proposal,  and 
details  the  manner  in  which  his  proposals  might 
be  carried  out. 

A  LECTiRE  on  "English  Bookbinding,"  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  was  given  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Davenport,  of  the  British  Museum,  before  the 
Library  Assistants'  Association  on  Wednesday 
night.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Garnett, 
C.B.  The  lecturer  enumerated  the  principal 
substances  used  for  old  bookbindings  in  this 
country.  Lsather  was  the  material  chiefly  em- 
ployed, but  many  books  were  bound  in  velvet, 
silk,  and  other  faorics.  The  country  which  most 
nearly  approached  England  in  the  variety  of  its 
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'bindings  was  Holland ;  but  the  Dutch  bindings 
were  generally  copies  from  French  models. 
From  the  lOthito  the  lith  centuries  there  was  a 
strange  disappearance  of  English  decorative 
bindings.  Early  English  Mediseval  decorative 
work  no  doubt  existed ;  but,  owing  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  the  examples  of  it  probably  found 
their  way  into  Royal  possession  on  the  confiscation 
of  the  monasteries.  In  the  Middle  Ages  books  in 
England  were  either  very  richly  or  very  poorly 
bound.  During  the  Tudor  period  some  splendid 
velvet  bindings  were  executed,  and  he  thought  it 
was  possible  that,  as  far  as  art  went,  they  were  quite 
asfineasthegoldsmiths'  work  which  preceded  them. 
Laws  were  passed  to  prevent  the  competition 
of  foreign  bookbinders  with  Englishmen  of  the 
same  calling :  but  it  was  probable  that  this 
department  of  English  art  gained  rather  than 
lost  by  the  invasions  of  foreigners,  who  were 
men  of  superior  taste  and  talent. 

A  SIMPLE,  effective,  and  cheap  way  of  pre- 
serving wood  from  decay  is  practised  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  preparation  of  posts  for  the  telegraph 
service.  A  square  tank,  having  a  capacity 
of  some  200  gallons,  is  supported  at  a  height  of 
20ft.  or  25ft.  above  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
light  skeleton  tower  built  of  wood.  A  pipe  drops 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  within  30m. 
of  the  ground,  where  it  is  connected  with  a  cluster 
of  flexible  branches,  each  ending  with  a  cap 
having  an  orifice  in  the  centre.  Each  cap  is  clamped 
on  to  the  larger  end  of  a  pole  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  liquid  can  escape  from  the  pipe,  except  by 
passing  into  the  wood.  The  poles  are  arranged 
parallel  with  one  another,  sloping  downwards,  and 
troughs  run  under  both  ends  to  catch  drippings. 
When  all  is  ready,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  has  been  prepared  in  the  tank,  is 
allowed  to  descend  the  pipe.  The  pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  is  sufficient  to  drive  the  solution, 
gradually,  of  course,  right  through  the  poles  from 
end  to  end.  When  the  operation  is  ended,  and 
the  posts  dried,  the  whole  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
remains  permeated  with  the  preserving  chemical 

The  late  Mr.  Carlo  Giuliano,  of  115,  Picca- 
dUly,  has  bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  a  collection  of  jewelry,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  gold  ornaments,  decorated  with 
minute  granulations  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
fashion.  One  of  the  necklaces  has  fifty-two 
amphora-shaped  pendants,  and  is  enriched  with 
157,580  tiny  gold  granules.  There  are  also 
some  examples  of  enamelled  jewelry,  notably 
two  flower  necklaces,  further  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  brilliants,  ^ilessrs.  C.  and  A.  Giuliano, 
the  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Carlo  Giuliano,  have 
added  to  their  father's  bequest  a  crystal  case, 
and  a  small  reproduction,  in  gilded  bronze,  oif 
the  statuette  of  Victory  found  at  Pompeii,  and 
now  in  the  Museo  Xazijnale  at  Naples.  These 
gifts  and  bequests  are  provisionally  exhibited  in 
a  separate  case  in  the  Sauth  Court  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

A  COURSE  of  seven  lectures  upon  "  Architec- 
ture," illustrated  by  means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
lantern,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Red  Room, 
Streatham  Town  HaU,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middle- 
ton,  A.R.I.B  A.,  on  Friday  afternoons,  at  3.30 
p.m.  The  first  of  the  series  wUl  be  given  to-day, 
and  will  be  entitled  "Architectural  Landmarks  of 
the  World's  History."  The  subjects  of  the  sub- 
sequent lectures  are  :  Feb.  7,  "  Egypt,  the  Birth- 
place of  Architecture  "  ;  Feb.  14,  "  The  Great 
Buildings  of  Greece  and  her  Colonies  "  ;  Feb.  21, 
"Roman  Architecture  and  its  Derivatives"; 
Feb.  28,  "  English  History  written  in  Stone  " — 
Part  I.,  "Up  to  the  Reformation";  March  6, 
"  ThePalacesand  Chateaux  of  Italy  and  France"  ; 
and  March  13,  "  English  History  written  in 
8tone  " — Part  II.,  "  Subsequent  to  the  Reforma- 
tion." 

A  .vEw  burner  is  in  the  market,  which  for  use 
under  certain  conditions  of  gas  pressure  will  no 
doubt  find  its  adherents.  It  has  a  "  cap  "  burner, 
to  be  slipped  on  over  an  existing  fitting,  and,  of 
course,  some  well-known  examples  of  this  type  of 
burner  are  in  very  general  use.  The  point  of 
difference  in  Messrs.  Williams  and  Dean's  inven- 
tion lies  in  the  nature  of  the  outlet  for  the  gas. 
The  ordinary  slit  is  done  away  with  in  this  case, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  series  of  finely- drilled 
holes.  It  is  stated  by  competent  authorities  that 
the  result  of  this  arrai  gcment  is  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  the  gas  is  brought  to  the 
point  of  combustion,  the  effect  being  to  largely 
increase  the  size  of  the  flvme  and  the  amount  of 
light  emitted.  Careful  tests  with  these  burners, 
recently  male  by  Mr.  IL  Leicester  Greville,  the 


chemist  to  the  Commercial  Gas  Company,  have 
shown  that  the  light  from  an  ordinary  No.  1  burner, 
consuming  3'lc.ft.  of  gas  per  hour,  was  raised 
from  2-6  to  8  34  candles— an  increase  of  light  of 
no  less  than  233  per  cent. ;  with  a  No.  2  burner, 
consuming  3  65c.ft.  per  hour,  it  was  increased 
136  per  cent. ;  while  with  a  No.  3  burner  the 
illuminating  power  rose  from  8  52  to  14  04 
candles — an  increase  of  64  per  cent.  The  sole 
license  in  these  burners,  so  far  as  gas  undertakings 
are  concerned,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harvey,  of  No.  17,  Old  Queen- street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

We  have  just  received  the  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Banks'  Fireproof  Construction 
Syndicate,  Ltd.,  which  furnishes  a  brief  de- 
scription, with  illustrations,  of  Banks'  patent  fire- 
proof fioors  and  his  patent ' '  Helical ' '  metal  lathing 
applied  to  ceilings,  walls,  columns,  &c.  Some 
time  since  we  described  some  experiments  con- 
ducted at  St.  Pancras  Ironworks,  Belleisle,  York- 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  severe 
tests  this  system  can  withstand  when  applied  to  a 
small  house  built  expressly  to  show  the  resistance 
of  this  particular  method  of  construction  invented 
by  Mr.  T.  L  Banks,  F.R.I.B.A.  The  main 
feature  of  Banks'  system  is  the  interposition  of  a 
fire-checking  surface,  which  can  be  used  for  ceil- 
ings, walls,  columns,  and  other  construction.  The 
"separated  ceiling"  can  be  applied  to  wooden 
joist  floors  of  existing  buOdings  without  dis- 
turbing the  old  ceilings.  S':anchions  and  columns 
can  be  incased  with  helical  lathing  and  plaster. 
Fireproof  partitions,  solid  and  hollow,  are  pro- 
vided also  by  the  syndicate,  and  these  are  from 
IJin.  to  3in.  thick.  Ten  sections  of  floors  show- 
ing various  forms  of  applying  the  ceiling  bars 
and  wooden  centres  to  concrete  floors  and  to 
wood  joist  floors  and  beams,  also  to  girders  and 
columns  and  fireproof  partitions,  are  of  interest 
to  architects,  and  the  cost  compares  favourably 
with  other  systems. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  Nevada 
is  a  species  of  wood  known  as  mountain  maho- 
gany, which,  when  dry,  is  as  hard  as  boxwood, 
very  fine  grained,  of  a  rich  red  colour,  and  in 
weight  very  heavy.  It  has  been  used  for  boxes  for 
shafting,  and  in  some  instances  for  slides  and  dies 
in  quartz  batteries.  It  bums  with  a  blaze  as  long 
lasting  as  ordinary  wood,  and  it  is  then  found 
almost  unchanged  in  form,  converted  to  a  char 
coal  that  lasts  about  twice  as  long  as  ordinary 
wood,  giving  also  an  intense  heat — greater  than 
coal  gives.  Another  notable  species  of  wood, 
having  extraordinary  durability,  is  said  to  be  the 
quebracho  wood  of  Argentina.  Posts  that  have 
been  in  the  ground  150  years,  in  soil  alternately 
sodden  by  Tropical  rains  and  parched  by  intense 
heat,  are  found  to  be  in  sound  condition.  The 
wood  is  also  described  as  free  from  attacks  of 
insects,  does  not  decay,  and  is  not  compressible 
and  weighs  nearly  81b.  per  cubic  foot. 


MEETINOS  FOS  THE  ENSUINa  WEEK 

Satubdav  (to-mokbow).  —  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society.  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Chapter 
House,  E  C.    2.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Afsociation. 
Visit  to  Btuntafleld  Board  School. 
2.45  p.m. 

Monday. — Clerka  of  Works'  Aasociation.  Annual  Dinner, 
Holborn  Restaurant.    6.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Eogineers.  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, by  Samuel  H.  Cox,  president. 
7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
"  Wood  Carving  and  Wood  Carvers,"  by 
W.  H.  Romaine-Walker,  W.  Aumonier, 
and  J.  E.  Knox.   8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  "  An  Improved 
Method  of  Settling  Disputes  as  to  Rights 
of  Way,"  by  R.  F.  Colam.   8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Architectural  Association  Lyric  Club.  Annual 
Cinderella,  at  the  King's  HaU,  Holbom 
Restaurant.   7.30  p  m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Dis- 
cussion on  "  Recent  Dcvtlopments  in 
Gas-Engines."   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Garden  in  Re- 
lation to  the  House,"  by  F.  Inigo  Thomas. 
8  pm. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. 
Essay  by  George  Gunn.   8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Royal  Archseological  Institute.  "  Mural 
FaintiniiS  at  Willingham  Church,"  by 
C.  E.  Keyeer,  F.S  A. ;  and  "A  Cvprian 
Terracotta,  '  by  Talfourd  Ely,  F.S.A. 
4  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. 
"  Foreign  Incised  Slabs,"  by  the  Rev.  W. 
F.  Greeny.   7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Mexican  Drain- 
age Canal."  by  F.  H.  Cheesewright, 
M.Inst.C.E.   8  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association.  "  Technical  Insti- 
tutes," by  Sidney  H.  Wells.   7.30  p.m. 


The  Elinburgh  Town  Council  and  the  North 
British  Railway  Company — the  former  being  re 
pressnted  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  borough  engineer, 
and  the  latter  by  Sir  William  Arrol— have  arranged 
terms  for  the  construction  of  the  new  traffic  bridge 
at  Jeffrey-street  during  the  rebuilding  and  widen- 
ing operations  of  the  company,  the  cost  of  the 
temporary  measure  being  estimated  at  £26,000 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  79  years, 
of  Mr.  William  Havard  Apperley,  land  agent  and 
surveyor,  of  Worcester.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  career  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
apportionment  of  tithes,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal parishes  in  Worcestershire  and  the  adjoming 
counties  were  apportioned  by  him.  His  time  was 
largely  occupied  during  the  railway  mania  on  most 
of  the  West  of  England  lines.  Ha  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  Hay  and  Brecon  railway 
and  later  on  for  the  Kingston,  Eardisley,  and 
Radnor  extension.  Of  late  years  he  had  taken  as 
partner  Mr.  W.  Powles  Brown,  who  succeeds  him 

The  Mersey  Docks  Board  decided  on  Monday  to 
construct  a  new  graving  dock  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Canada  Dock,  in  lieu  of  that  previously 
author  iied  to  be  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
15ft.  Haskisson  Lock, 

The  Croydon  Rural  District  Council  are  applying 
to  the  Ljcal  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
borrow  the  sum  of  C19,200,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  for  the 
contributory  parishes  of  Beddington,  Merton 
Morden,  Mitcham,  and  Wallington.  It  is  argued 
on  behalf  of  the  rural  council  that  the  existing 
sanitary  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory,  because 
the  Eewers  in  the  district  are  laid  in  soil  which  is 
water-logged. 
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EXAMINATION  FOa  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Examination  for  Admission  to  M'^mb-rshio  of  the  Society  of 
Architects  comes  into  operation  on  NOVEMBER  1st,  l-'SSe. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Examination  to  be  held  by  the  Societj  areas 
follows :  — 

Section  I.  Architfctube. 
Subject  fn).   .Irchitectiirnt  Uh'oi  v  —The  gereral  principles  of  the 
various    styles    and  periods  of  Architecture  i  their 
dates,  mouldings,  and  enrichments. 
Subject  (!■).    Flannhuj  ami  Design. —Ttte  plan  and  design  of  som 
building,  or  portion  of  a  building,  ^vith  details  to  a 
larger  scale 

Section  II.     BCILPING  COSSTRnCTION  AND  M\TEniALS 

Subject  (o).    C')>is<<  "i'<io'i.— Constructional  details  in  all  trades. 
Subject  (6).   jl/n(i'i-tn/s.— The  properties,  methods  of  workme  manu- 
facture, and  the  application  of  materials  to  building 
works. 

Section  HI.    Practk  e. 
Subject  {«).   SpcfijSrrt^joiis.— Preparation  of  specifications,  and  the 

examination  of  Builders'  accounts. 
Subject  (6).  Cunti-acts  —The  conditions  pertaining  to  a  building  con- 
tract;  the  relative  positions  of  a'ciiitect,  rlien*.  and 
contractor;  and  otii-r  questions  of  ordinary  p'-actice. 
Subject  (c)  Simitarii  Science  —  To  include  water  supply  and 
drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  of 
bu  IHines. 

ALTERNATIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Council  accents,  in  lieu  of  the  Society's  own  Examination, 
certain  Examinations  as  partly  or  wholly  alternative 

Full  particulars  of  these  and  of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Examination 
will  be  published  sliorllv. 

ELLIS  MARSLAND,  Hon.  Sec. 
St.  James's  Hall,  W.,  December,  1895. 


CHIPS. 

The  German  Emperor  has  ordered  that,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  bi-centary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts,  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  its  distioguished  pupils  shall  be  opened 
on  May  i. 

H.  H.  La  Thairgue's  work,  "  Some  Poor  People," 
has  been  presented  by  a  local  resident  to  the  art 
gallery  of  Danfermlioe, 

In  Longforgan  Parish  Church,  N,B.,  on  Sunday, 
a  stained-glass  window  was  unveiled  in  memory  of 
the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Eitchie,  for  52  years  minister. 
The  window  is  a  single-light,  the  incident  illus- 
trated being  the  vitit  to  Abraham  of  the  angel,  by 
whom  the  promise  of  long  life  was  given  to  the 
patriarch . 

On  behalf  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  Mr, 
Latham,  Q  C  ,  has  unveiled  the  memorial -window 
to  the  late  Miss  Frances  Mary  Bass,  founder  and 
first  head  mistress  of  the  North  Lmdon  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls,  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
school-hall  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company  at  a  cost 
of  over  £200.  The  window,  which  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Westlake,  of 
Endell-street,  represents,  by  figares  of  women 
from  Biblical  history,  the  virtues  of  Courage  (De- 
borah), Wisdom (Huldah),  Piety  (Mary  of  Bethany), 
and  Service  (Phcsbe). 

New  premises  have  been  erected  in  Bristol  for 
the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  on  a  site  having 
frontages  to  Clare  and  Baldwin  -  streets.  The 
building  is  Classic  in  style,  and  is  faced  with  Bath 
stone  with  designs  of  Belgian  grey  granite.  Mr, 
Milverton  Drake,  of  Bristol,  was  the  architf  ct,  and 
Mr,  C.  A.  Hayes,  also  of  that  city,  the  contractor. 
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WAOES  aiOYEMENTS. 

DuNBEK. — The  objects  and  rules  of  the  newly- 
formed  Dundee  and  District  Building  Trades 
Federation  have  just  been  formulated.  In  the 
objects  it  is  stipulated  that  the  Federation  shall 
investigate  all  matters  of  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen  that  may  be  referred  to  it 
from  the  various  societies  represented  on  the 
Federation,  and  endeavour  by  all  conciliatory 
means  to  obtain  a  j  ust .  and  equitable  settlement  of 
such  disputes.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  any 
society  connected  with  the  Federation  and  their 
employer  or  employers,  the  other  societies  shall 
not  be  requested  to  interfere  unless  non- society 
jnen  are  brought  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  men 
engaged  in  such  disputes,  or  other  unfair  means  are 
used  to  crush  the  society  affected.  In  such  cases  the 
matter  shall  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  federation  by  the  representatives  of  the  society 
whose  members  have  a  dispute,  and  they  shall  do 
their  utmost  to  effect  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and, 
failing  to  do  so,  they  shall  take  such  steps  as  they 
think  best  in  the  matter.  Whenever  any  dispute 
exists  between  an  employer  or  employers  and  any 
society  belonging  to  this  Federation,  no  member  or 
members  composing  the  societies  forming  this 
federation  shall  do  any  work  of  the  men  on  dis- 
pute. The  subscription  is  to  be  a  penny  per 
quarter  per  member,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
teade  affiliated  may  elect  delegates  in  the  following 
ratio  : — Under  100  members,  two  delegates,  and  an 
additional  delegate  for  every  100  or  part  thereof, 
up  to  the  number  of  four  delegates. 


CHIPS. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Arcbte3logical 
Society  will  be  held  this  year  at  Canterbury.  An 
excursion  will  be  made  to  Calais  uuder  the  guidance 
of  Lord  Dillon. 

The  new  schools,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  are 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
diester. 

At  a  farewell  meeting  held  by  Dr.  Wilberf orce  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday,  prior  to  removal  to 
Chichester,  Earl  Percy  stated  that  since  Dr.  Wil- 
berforce  entered  upon  the  bishopric  of  Newcastle 
thirteen  years  ago,  the  sum  of  £108,000  had  been 
raised  by  the  bishop's  fund,  out  of  which  11  new 
churches  have  been  built  and  18  new  mission-rooms 
provided,  altogether  affording  seating  for  10,000 
people,  and  14  new  parish  buildings  erected. 

The  works  committee  of  the  Durham  County 
Council  recommend  that  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  county  council  offices,  on  the 
site  of  the  residence  lately  occupied  by  Dr.  Barron, 
in  Old  Elvet,  Durham,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£22,000,  be  given  to  Mr.  Buikin,  of  Sunderland. 

The  Tynemouth  Corporation  have  raised  the 
salary  of  Mr.  John  F.  Smillie,  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, from  £250  to  £3.30  per  annum. 

Another  section  of  the  Cornwall  Bail  way  is  about 
to  be  doubled,  that  between  Bumgallon  and 
Probus.  The  contract  has  been  let  by  the  Great 
Western  Bailway  Company  to  Messrs.  Belf  and 
Sons,  of  Plymouth. 

A  new  hall  ia  about  to  be  built  inBelmont-street, 
Aberdeen,  for  the  Trades  Council,  at  a  cost  of 
£5,000.  The  block,  70ft.  in  length,  wiU  be  in  three 
flats.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  provided  com- 
mittee rooms,  and  at  the  rear  will  he  a  small  hall 
containg  2-50  people.  The  floor  above  is  reserved 
for  a  larger  hall,  seated  for  1,200.  It  will  be  70ft. 
long  and  31ft.  in  height.  The  elevation  to  Den- 
burn  Valley  will  be  in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style, 
with  a  turret  at  each  side  of  the  gable,  which  will 
be  relieved  by  a  large  window. 

Two  drinking  fountains  at  Manchester,  for 
which  money  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Jardine, 
have  now  been  completed.  The  larger  fountain  has 
been  put  up  in  Oxford-street,  in  front  of  All  Saints' 
Church ;  and  the  smaller  one  in  Oldham-road. 
Both  fountains  were  designed  by  Messrs.  Mills 
and  Murgatroyd ;  that  in  Oldham-road  has  been 
built  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Fatteson,  and  that  at  All 
Saints  by  Messrs.  Howarth  Brothers,  all  of  Man- 
chester. 

Last  week  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  dedicated 
the  tower  and  spire  of  the  Early  English  church  of 
All  Saints,  Pilton,  Northamptonshire,  after  thorough 
restoration.  The  upper  part  of  the  spire  has  been 
found  in  a  critical  condition,  settlements  having 
caused  the  stonework  to  crack  and  become  unsafe. 
About  20ft.  of  this  has  been  taken  down  and  re- 
built of  selected  Weldon  stone,  together  with  upper 
and  lower  spire -lights,  care  being  taken  to  replace 
as  much  of  the  old  stone  as  was  found  practicable. 
The  stonework  of  the  belfry  windows  and  defective 
tiacery  andmtillions  were  replaced. 


A  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  Checking 
the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising  will  be  held  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  this  (Friday) 
afternoon,  at  4.30.  Among  those  who  are  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  are  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  E.A.,  the  Kight  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Boulnnis.  M.I'.,  the  Poet  Liureate,  Mr. 
Crackanthoroe,  Q  C.,  Mr.  William  Morris,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.A. 

Mr.  James  T.  Jervis,  C.E.,  has  prepared  for 
Parliament  the  details  of  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
structing the  proposed  Bideford,  Westward  Ho  ! 
and  Apoledore  Railway.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  £14,957  13s.  Cd.  The  railway  will  be  constructed 
as  a  single  line  throughout  its  whole  length  of 
It  miles.  It  will  be  a  light  railway  on  a  gauge  of 
'ift.,  and  will  commence  in  Bideford  in  the  centre  of 
the  street  running  parallel  with  the  Wii&y>  &t  a  point 
near  Bideford  Bridge.  From  thence  the  railway 
will  run  through  Bideford  to  Westward  Ho  I  and 
from  thence  to  its  termination  near  the  national 
school  at  Appledore. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  the  parish  church 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Stockton -in -the -Forest,  was  re- 
opened by  the  Archbishop  of  York  after  restoration. 
The  old  nave  remains,  but  has  had  new  bays  added 
to  it.  The  original  chancel  was  a  cramped  and  un- 
sightly one,  and  this  has  been  replaced  by  a  large 
chancel.  The  old  west  gallery  was  removed,  and 
an  organ  chamber,  baptistery,  clergy  and  choir 
vestries,  tower  and  spire  added.  The  church  is 
now  seated  throughout  with  pitch  pine.  Several 
stained -glass  windows  have  been  placed  in  the 
church  :  also  a  new  organ  and  peal  of  four  bells, 
together  with  other  gifts  of  furniture. 

The  new  district  church  of  Westham,  near 
Weymouth,  which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  £4,000,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  The  architect  of  the  church  is  Mr. 
G.  H.  Fellows  Prynne,  of  London,  and  the  builder 
is  Mr.  W.  H.  Gooding,  of  Exeter. 

"  At  the  Fountain "  is  the  picture  this  year  in 
Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kearns'  wall  calendar.  It  is 
effective  and  artistic  as  usual. 

Professor  F.  W.  Chandler,  of  the  Architectural 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, has  been  appointed  con>iulting  architect  to 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Mass.  Under  the  amended 
charter  of  the  city,  passed  last  year,  it  ia  the  duty 
of  the  mayor  to  approve  all  plans  for  municipal 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  architects  for 
them ;  and  the  mayor  has  selected  I  'rof essor 
Chandler  as  his  professional  adviser  in  these  matters. 
Professor  Chandler  will,  for  the  present,  also  super- 
vise the  building  work  now  going  on  for  the  city 
school  board. 

The  town  council  of  St.  Helen's,  Lines,  have 
adopted  plans  by  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  G.  J. 
C.  Brown,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  fever  hospital 
at  Peasley  Cross,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £5,500, 


TENDEBS. 
*.*  Oonejpondents  would  in  all  oasea  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender ;  it  adds  to  the  value  ol  the  inf  ormation. 


W.  H.  LASGELLES  ai^d  Co., 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

TEIiEFHONE  Ne.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 
Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANE,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINGS. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

tSTIMATBS    QirSN  ON  AI-FZICATTOIT. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Tht  attention  of  Architecti  is  §peciaUy  inrited  t«  the  Durability 

and  beaatifoi  Colouk  of  tbie  material. 
QnarriM  WeU  Opened ;  Quick  Despatch  Guaranteed ;  Stonework 
Delirered  and  Fixed  Conplete.    Samples  and  Eitim&tes  F:  ee. 
Address : — 

THE    HAM    HILZ.    STONB  OOMPANT, 

NOBTON,  STOKE-UNDER-HAM,  SOMEBSBT. 
LondOH  Agent : — 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  It,  CnTen-BtrMt,  8t»iul.  W.C. 


WM.  OLIVEB  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEEE,  and  PANOYWOOD 
MEECHANTS, 
120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 

The  moat  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
Immediate  use. 


Battkrsea.— For  addin(t  a  room  for  manual  trainiof^, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  drawing-class  room,  to 
Hurrey-Iane  schools,  Batteraea  Bridge-road,  for  the  London 
School  Board  :  — 

Johnson  and  Co  £1,495  0  0 

Hart  Bros   4,846   0  0 

HoUoway  Bros   4,28S  0  0 

Charteris.  U   4,!J64   0  0 

Downs,  W   4,173   0  0 

LatheyBros   ...    4,1B5   0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E   4.066   0  0 

Bowyer,  J.  and  C   3,9113  0  0 

■Walli8,G.  E.,  and  Sons    3,998   0  0 

Holliday  and  Greenwood    3,034   0  0 

Marsland,  J.  York-street, 
Walworth  (accepted)    3,915   0  0 

[(«)  Coat  of  upper  standard  rooms,  £3,345  ;  cost  of 
works  on  site,  including  covered  playground,  £435  ;  (c)  cost 
of  extra  depth  of  foundation  i,  £135 ;  total,  £3,915. 

Betiin-al  Grkbs,  E.— For  alterations  in  the  boys'  and 
girls'  departments  of  the  Wolverley-street  school,  Bethnal 
Green,  for  the  London  School  Board  :  — 


Munday,  G.,  and  Sons   

£376 

0 

0 

Gibb,  D.,  and  Co  

369 

0 

0 

Stiiaes  and  Son   

297 

0 

0 

Martin,  W  

290 

0 

0 

White,  T.,  and  Son,  Fairaeld-road, 

Bow  (accepted)   

266 

0 

0 

Bristol.— For  cask-washing  house, 

Lewin' 

8 

Mead, 

for  the  Bristol  United  Brewery  Co.  :— 

Perkins   

£777 

0 

0 

Walters  

770 

0 

0 

Love   

769 

0 

0 

P<'rrott  

748 

0 

0 

Wilkins,  li..,  and  Son  

747 

0 

0 

Hatherly  and  Carr   

697 

0 

0 

Wilkins  and  Gosling  

693 

0 

0 

Oowlia  and  Son   

6S7 

0 

0 

Easterbrook  and  Son  (accepted)  ... 

675 

0 

0 

Bristol.— For  the  completion  of  Bedcross-street  school. 

for  the  Bristol  School  Board  :  — 

Cowlin  and  Son,  Bristol  (accepted) 

£3,977 

0 

0 

DuLwioii,  S.E.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Dulwicb 
Hamlet  school,  Tumey-road,  Uulwich,  by  250  places,  for 
the  London  School  Board  ;  — 

King,  W.,  and  Son    £6,871  0  0 

Pattinson,  W.,  and  Sons    5,634  0  0 

Atherton  and  Dolman    6,563  0  0 

LatheyBros   6,464  0  0 

Nightingale.  B.  E.*   6,436  0  0 

WaUis,  G.  E.,  and  Sons    6,361  0  0 

Longley,  J.  and  Co   5.148  0  0 

Bowyer,  J.  and  C   6,129  0  0 

Peacock  Bros   5,126  0  0 

Holliday  and  Greenwood    4,974  0  0 

Patrick,  J.  and  M.,  Eochesterf     ...  4,700  0  0 

+  Accepted. 

*  This  contractor  protests  against  the  form  of  contract. 

[(n)  Cost  of  school  buildings,  £3,690;  (i)  tar-pavement 
and  drainage,  £310 ;  (c)  one  room  for  teachers,  £100 
'0  -works  to  existing  buildings,  £454;  ('•)  extra  depth  of 
foundations,  £116;  total,  £4,700.  Cost  of  existing  school, 
£5,656;  cost  of  proposed  enlargement,  £4,703;  total, 
£10,356.  Total  accommodation  of  school,  including  pro- 
posed enlargement,  718 ;  total  cost  per  head  of  ditto, 
£14  8s.  3d.] 

DUBHA3I. — ^For  the  erection  of  county  council  offices  in 
Old  Elvet,  Durham  city  :— 

Kankin,  of  Sunderland  (accepted)  ...  £22,000  0  0 

Edlsburgh.— For  the  supply  of  rails,  slots,  fish-plates, 
&c.,  required  for  the  cabling  of  city  tramways,  for  the 
Edinburgh  town  council.  Messrs.  Colam  and  Cooper, 
engineers :  — 

McLennan,  P.  and  W.,  Trongate,  Glasgow  (accepted) 
£31,541  149.  2d. 
[Lowest  tender  received.] 

Hacksey,  E. — For  the  construction  of  an  additional 
infirmary  paviUon,  forthe  Hackney  board  of  guardians  ;— 

Davenport,  W.  J.,  Clapton  £34,900   0  0 

Nightingale,  Albert  Embankment  34 


,735  0 

640  0 

877  0 

099  0 

,229  0 


Symes,  Stratford    34 

Shurmur,  W.,  Clapton    32 

Chessum  and  Son,  Haggerston    ...  32 

Holt  and  Son,  Arundel    31 

Kirk  and  RandaU                       ...  30,4'Sl  0  0 

Wall  and  Co.,  Kentish  Town       ...  29  956  0  0 

Thoreday  and  Co.,  Cambridge     ...  29,852  0  0 

Lamble,  8.  E.,  Kentish  Town*     ...  28,731  0  *0 
•  Accepted. 

HoMEETos,  N.E.— For  enlarging  the  Hackney  Divi- 
sional Offices  in  Homerton-terrace,  for  the  Londoa 
School  Board  :— 

Knight,  H.,  and  Son   £1,839  0  0 

Gregar,  W.,  and  Son   1,767  0  0 

Dearing,  C,  and  Son   1,705  0  0 

Grover,  J.,  and  Son   1,686  0  0 

Cox,  C   1,666  0  » 

McCormick  and  Son   1,591  0  0 

Vemall,  Danes,  and  Co   1,502  0  O 

White,  T.,  and  Son   1,498  0  0 

Charteris,  D.    1,447  0  0 

Shvurmur,  W.,  Upper  Clapton*    ...  1,395  0  0 

"  Accepted. 

[(a)  Costof  enlargement  of  building,  £1,070;  ('')  work& 
on  site,  £246 ;  (c)  extra  depth,  of  foundations,  £30 ; 
total,  £1,393.] 
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EXASPERATING  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  last  thing  which  can  answer  the 
advertiser's  purpose  is  to  annoy  his 
potential  customers.  Yet  he  had  done  this 
of  late  so  effectually  that  he  has  banded 
together  against  himself  men  of  all  classes 
and  all  parties.  Noblemen  and  workmen. 
Radicals  and  Tories — except  ^lajor  Rasch — 
have  shown  themselves  willing,  for  once, 
to  forget  all  that  divides  them,  and  to 
join  hand  and  heart  in  trying  to  abate 
the  national  nuisance  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  A  society  has  been  formed 
on  purpose  to  deal  with  the  abuses  of  adver- 
tising, and  a  Bill,  intended  to  lessen  some  of 
them,  was  not  long  ago  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment. New  laws  may  do  much  in  the  matter, 
when  they  are  made.  But  much  may  ako 
be  done  by  public  authorities,  even  under 
present  conditions,  and  most  of  all,  probably, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
leading  advertisers  themselves. 

In  London  we  are  being  freed,  by  local 
action,  from  the  danger  and  deformity  of 
sky-  signs.  Before  long  we  shall  see  no  point 
in  the  reminder  that  — 

There  are  signs  in  the  sky  which  give  comfort  and  hope, 
And  say,  "  Do  not  languish— try  somebody's  soup." 

We  can  only  trust  that  overhead  telegraph 
wires  may  be  proceeded  against  as  throughly 
and  effectually  as  their  aerial  neighbours. 
There  will  be  some  satisfaction,  then,  in 
designing  the  only  part  of  a  Metropolitan 
building  which  can  really  be  counted  on  to 
withstand  smoke  and  dirt — namely,  the  part 
which,  at  all  times,  save  in  actual  fog,  stands 
in  relief  against  the  heavens  above  it.  The 
general  mass  and  outline  of  modern  works  is 
often  the  most  satisfactory  thing  about  them. 
They  grow  impressive  when  the  frippery 
with  which  fashion  overloads  them  has 
vanished,  when  a  thin  light  veil  of  mist 
softens  the  harshness  of  their  lines,  or  when 
"divine,  everlasting  night,"  has  suffused 
them  with  the  poetry  which  day  is  too  apt  to 
dissipate.  Under  such  conditions  the  clum  .iest 
structures  and  the  tawdriest  may  alike  give 
a  suggestion  of  sublimity ;  so  that  the  Tower 
Bridge  no  longer  looks  ••  common,"  nor  such 
as  that  of  Old  Battersea  unclean. 

The  advertiser  recognises  no  "taboos." 
Nothing  is  sacred  to  him,  any  more  than  to  a 
sapper.  I'ifty  years  ago  he  "stencilled  "  Try 
Warren's  Blacking"  on  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  But  this  was  while  he  was  only  an 
Infant  Hercules.  He  has  done  mightier 
things  since  then.  He  has  attempted,  with 
no  great  success,  to  throw  his  name  on  the 
clouds,  and  is  quite  ready  to  put  it  on  the 
moon,  if  anybody  would  show  him  how.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  defaces  our  monuments 
by  the  aid  of  magic-lanterns,  and  spoils  our 
fairest  landscapes  by  gigantic  notice-boards. 
In  fact,  he  and  the  cheap  trippers  between 
them,  with  the  aid  of  the  enterprising  trades- 
men who  follow  in  their  wake,  as  porpoises 
foUow  shoals  of  fish,  are  rapidly  making  all 
celebrated  places  into  things  to  be  avoided. 
The  Land's  End,  in  the  season,  does  what  it 
can  to  look  like  Chingford  on  a  Bank  Holi- 
day. Kynance  f  'ove  decks  itself  out  with 
stalls,  like  a  bit  of  Yarmouth  sands.  You 
can  find  the  way  up  .Snowdon  by  greasy 
papers  and  broken  glass ;  and  you  can  recog- 
nise the  most  vaunted  spots  about  Bettws-y- 
Coed  by  the  trampling  down  of  the  grass  and 
the  breaking  of  the  trees.  80  it  is  every- 
where, and  the  wise  traveller  is  learning  to 
use  his  guide-bsok— with  a  difference,  lie 
carefully  notes  what  it  advises  him  to  visit, 


only  that — like  Mary  s  little  lamb — he  may 
'  turn  round,  and  go  the  other  way."  He 
finds  a  small  mountain,  with  quietness, 
better  than  a  large  one  with  'Arry  and  the 
pill-monger;  so  that  these  gentlemen  are 
likely  before  long  to  have  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  places  which,  as  they  fancy, 
everybody  is  bound  to  see. 

This  is  a  nuisance  especially  fit  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  society  which  has  taken  in  hand 
the  Abuses  of  Advertising.  But  there  are 
others,  trivial  in  comparison,  which  must  be 
as  harmful  to  the  perpetrators  as  they  are 
vexatious  to  the  victims.  There  is  no  read- 
ing the  magazines  as  they  arrive,  because  of 
the  advertising  cards  and  flyleaves  which  are 
stitched  or  pasted  in.  There  may  be,  here 
and  there,  a  reader  endowed  with  super- 
human patience  who  carefully  turns  back 
the  obstruction  with  the  view  of  perusing  its 
contents  at  a  more  convenient  season.  But 
after  considerable  search  and  inquiry  we 
have  not  at  present  met  with  one.  "What 
do  you  do  when  such  advertisements  are 
fastened  in  between  the  pages  of  text  ?  "  is  a 
i|ue3tion  we  have  circulated  rather  widely. 
"  Tear  them  out  and  throw  them  into  the 
fire,"  is  the  ordinary  r^ply.  Nobody  stops 
to  examine  them,  however  attractive  they 
may  be.  They  are  matter  in  the  wrong 
place,  to  be  got  rid  of  swiftly,  to  be  destroyed 
and  forgotten ;  and  the  people  who  insert 
them  in  that  place  are  amongst  the  "ex- 
asperating advertisers "  we  are  trying  to 
enumerate.  The  reader  loves  them  none  the 
more  because  the  tearing  out  of  their  leaflets 
— without  which  he  cannot  go  through  his 
magazine  or  his  book  in  comfort — involves 
very  often  the  tearing  of  some  of  its  pages. 
He  risks  this  ;  but  when  it  happens,  he  does 
not  omit  to  score  the  loss  against  the  adver- 
tiser whose  awkwardness  has  occasioned  it. 

The  advertiser's  treatment  of  architects  is 
apt  to  make  them  smile.  It  shows  a  kind  of 
innocent  self-complacency  on  the  oppressor's 
part — a  confiding  belief  that  the  world  in 
general  will  value  his  wares  as  highly  as  he 
himself  does,  and  will  treasure  up  his  notifi- 
cations concerning  them  as  if  they  were  the 
title-deeds  of  an  estate !  Sometimes  there 
comes  by  post  a  sheet  which  the  vendor 
modestly  desires  you  to  paste  into  the  cata- 
logue which  he  sent  you  two  or  three  years 
before.  Well,  there  are  catalogues  which  an 
architect  preserves ;  but  a  small  shelf,  or 
perhaps  half  a  shelf,  will  hold  them  all. 
Most  that  arrive  go,  by  a  more  or  less  direct 
route,  to  the  limbo  of  vanities ;  some,  because 
their  contents  do  not  concern  the  person  they 
are  addressed  to  ;  others,  because  experience 
or  observation  has  made  him  shy  of  the  goods 
offered,  and  many  more  because,  professing 
to  be  ornamentdl  and  artistic  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  they  are  so  flagrantly  vulgar  and  offen- 
sive that  his  eyes  cannot  bear  to  rest  on 
them.  The  others,  perhaps,  he  preserves, 
thinking  they  may  some  day  be  useful.  But 
they  are  generally  large  and  cumbrous.  As 
they  reach  him  they  are  piled  up  one  on 
another.  After  a  few  months  they  become 
black  with  dust,  and  when  they  are  waute  1 
they  are  either  not  to  be  found  or  are  too 
filthy  to  touch.  The  tend«r-hearted  archi- 
tect's amusement  is  chastened  by  a  sympa- 
thetic sadne-s,  when  he  thinks  how  far  the 
present  state  of  the  advertiser's  catalogue 
differs  from  that  in  whioh  its  sender  fondly 
imagines  it  to  be.  "  Paste  a  flyleaf  into  it"! 
Why,  it  was  thrown  awav  on  its  arrival,  or 
it  was  lost  amongst  the  multitude  of  its 
fellows,  or  it  is  somewhere  near  the  office 
ceiling,  too  dirty  to  handle."  .\nd  if  it  were 
not,  both  architects  ani  their  clerks  can 
generally  employ  their  time  to  better  pur- 
jiose  than  in  keeping  advertisers'  catalogues 
up  to  date. 

Another  type  of  advertiser,  having  noticed 
perhaps  the  perils  that  environ  books  and 
pamphlets  of  large  size,  seeds  rolls.  Now 
architects,  though  they  may  shrewdly  guess, 
cannot  be  quite  sure  till  they  open  it,  what  a 


roll  may  contaiu.  It  may  bo  something  that 
personally  concerns  them,  and  it  may  be  a 
drawiug,  or  print,  or  photograph  which  they 
would  really  value.  Now,  the  "exasperating 
advertiser  "  is  fond  of  doing  up  his  rolls  in  a 
sheet  of  paper,  turned  in  and  curled  up  with 
the  inclosure,  and  pasted  all  the  way  along 
on  the  outside.  To  open  a  roll  so  fastened 
requires  much  care.  The  outside  is  so  mixed 
up  with  the  inside  that  to  tear  it,  as  one 
would  tear  an  envelope,  means  almost  certain 
injury  to  the  contents,  while  to  cut  it  with  a 
knife  is  a  tedious  process,  needing  great 
caution.  At  last,  however,  it  is  done,  and 
then  comes  out,  not  the  drawing  or  the 
l^hotograph,  on  the  bare  chance  of  finding 
which  the  recipient  took  all  these  pains,  but 
a  gigantic  representation  of  grease-trap3  or 
siphon-traps,  or  "  ornamental "  w,c.  ap- 
paratus. The  advertiser,  like  a  hundred 
more  of  his  species,  calmly  assumes  that  you 
have  a  perfect  Royal  Academy  of  hanging 
space  at  your  disposal,  and  does  not  doubt 
that  the  merits  and  beauties  of  his  production 
will  insure  it  a  position  "  on  the  line."  It 
does  not  strike  him  that  his  wares,  however 
useful,  are  scarcely  the  things  to  feast  one's 
eyes  on  all  day  and  every  day,  and  that, 
even  if  they  were,  a  drawing-office,  like 
greater  institutions,  may  have  to  reject  even 
meritorious  productions  for  want  of  room. 

The  total  amount  laid  out  on  catalogues 
must  be  enormous,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  utterly  wasted.  If  advertisers  spent 
the  money  instead  on  improving  their  goods 
and  the  designs  for  them — if,  in  short,  they 
tried  to  deserve  a  reputation  instead  of  seek- 
ing for  it  by  mere  pushing  and  touting — 
they  might  obtain  admiration  where  they- 
now  only  produce  disgust. 

The  ordinary  illustrated  list  is  a  mere  string 
of  horrors,  which  everyone  of  average  taste 
loses  no  time  in  consigning  to  the  waste  basket. 
And  even  when  more  attractive  catalogues 
appear,  as  they  sometimes  do,  it  must  be  a 
very  easy-going  architect  who  ventures  to 
give  orders  on  the  strength  of  them.  The 
best  advertisement  is  a  specimen— small,  but 
perfect — of  the  actual  things  advertised.  If 
it  is  really  good,  it  will  bring  visitors  who 
mean  to  buy,  provided  only  that  the  bulk  of 
the  stock  proves  to  be  equal  to  the  sample 
sent.  Drawings  and  descriptions  are  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  even  photographs  may  be 
made  to  deceive.  But  a  real  specimen  does 
carry  conviction.  If  it  is  good,  the  only 
question  is  whether  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
what  the  sender  will  supply.  Above  all 
things,  it  should  not  be  large  or  cumbrous. 
Drawer  space  is  as  limited  as  wall  space ; 
and  even  when  something  of  undoubted 
excellence  arrives,  an  architect  may  have  no 
opj)ortunity  at  the  time  for  using  it  in  his 
works.  All  he  can  then  do  is  to  put  it  away, 
and  turn  to  it  when  the  chance  arrives.  If 
the  sample  was  too  lai-ge  and  cumbrous,  so 
that  it  had  to  be  deposited  on  the  office  floor 
instead  of  being  locked  up  in  a  desk  or  a 
cabinet,  it  will  probably  be  undiscoverable 
when  at  last  it  is  wanted.  It  has  been  broken, 
or  defaced,  or  covered  with  dust  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  has  then  been  thrown  away  as 
rubbish.  This  is  what  generally  happens  to 
sample  bricks,  and  to  those  fragments  of 
polished  shafts  which  the  marble-worker 
vainly  fancies  will  be  received  with  joy.  If 
the  bricks  and  the  marble  had  been  sent  in. 
neatiy-squared  pieces — say  Ain.  thick,  and 
2in.  across — they  would  have  been  kept 
securely,  and  would  have  done  better  service 
than  any  catalogue,  provided  always  that 
they  had  the  sender's  name  and  address  on 
the  back.  Their  value  would  be  increased  if 
the  price — of  coiirse,  at  the  date  when  they 
were  issued — were  m irked  on  them  also. 

This  matter  of  names  and  addresses,  lastly, 
is  one  in  which  advertisers  offen  give  trouble 
and  fail  to  do  themselves  justice.  They  need 
to  get  it  clearly  into  their  heads  that  an 
architect  cannot  at  all  times  specify  even  the 
goods  he  approves  of.    llis  work  varies,  an4 
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what  he  has  no  occasion  for  now  he  may  bo 
urgently  in  want  of  at  some  future  period. 
Then,  perhaps,  though  he  knows  very  well 
whit  material  or  what  manufacture  he 
requires,  he  can  no  longer  remember  from 
what  firm  it  is  to  be  had,  or  where  their 
business  is  carried  on.  They  have  sent  him 
catalogues.  Yes;  but  in  the  multitude  of 
catalogues  there  is  confusion,  and  to  look 
through  scores  of  them,  soiled  with  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  years,  is  no  light  matter.  Jle 
turns  to  the  professional  journal  of  the  week, 
and  if  the  address  is  there,  though  only 
in  a  line,  all  is  well.  If  not,  he  writes  to 
somebody  else  in  the  same  line  whose 
address  he  does  know.  We  could  give 
instances  in  which  large  orders  have 
been  lost  to  firms  of  high  repute  simply 
because,  from  the  idea  that  no  one  could  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  them,  they  have  neglected  to 
put  their  names  amongst  those  of  less-known 
makers,  or  have  failed  to  keep  them  there. 
E^'ery  man  of  business  who  wants  the  help 
of  architects,  or  of  contractors,  should  take 
care  that  his  place  of  business  is  notified 
weekly  in  the  journals  with  which  contractors 
and  architects  aro  known  to  provide  them- 
selves ;— there  are  very  few  of  these,  and  it  is 
not  costly,  if  advertisers  were  wise  enough 
to  refrain  from  flinging  their  money  away 
on  the  periodicals  architects  and  builders 
never  read — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any- 
body else. 


DISArPOIXTING  DESIGNS. 

ACCORDINlr  to  Charles  I.amb,  in  his 
'•  Essays  of  Elia,'"  the  world  is  made  up 
of  two  classes,  borrowers  and  lenders,  and  this 
distinction  appears  to  be  forcibly  exempli  fied  in 
the  case  of  those  two  classes  of  the  profession 
— the  men  who  invent,  andlhose  who  borrow. 
The  painter  can  do  exactly  as  he  likes ;  he 
can  invent  or  adapt  those  images  and 
objects  which  suit  him  the  best;  but  the 
architect  is  obliged  to  borrow  or  appropriate 
the  labours  and  skill  of  a  variety  of  other 
people  which  he  has  not  the  power  of  making 
Jiis  own.  Xo  doubt  this  is  why  the  archi- 
tect's work,  in  its  more  ordinary  aspects,  falls 
CO  infinitely  short  of  his  own  expectations,  and 
of  those  who  can  form  any  opinion.  His  design 
on  paper  is  an  unfulfilled  vision  of  bricks  and 
marble;  its  j^erspective,  which  so  delighted 
the  expectant  public  or  his  patron,  vanishes 
or  dwindles  down  to  very  commonplace  ele- 
vations in  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  colour 
which  gave  a  charm  to  the  composition  fades 
into  a  dull,  dreary  monotone. 

Between  a  building  and  its  conception  on 
paper  there  is  often  a  great  difference,  much 
more  than  appears  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind, 
or  even  to  the  architect  who  is  unable  to  detect 
any,  owing  to  having  left  the  drawings  to 
someone  else,  or  because  he  is  incapable 
of  discovering  any  sympathy  or  relation 
between  them.  Certainly  we  never  go  into 
a  new  building  without  asking  ouiselves 
whether  it  is  really  a  true  and  honest  in- 
terpretation of  the  architect's  mind  or  in- 
tentions '1  la  many  cases  we  come  out 
believing  that  the  real  architect  must  or 
ought  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  his  work.  If 
he  does  not,  he  must  be  indifferent  or  callous 
to  artistic  impressions.  The  best  of  archi- 
tects often  experience  this  dissatisfaction ; 
the  late  Mr.  Street  himself,  we  recollect, 
though  a  thoroughly  conscientious  architect, 
and  one  who  did  not  spare  either  builder  or 
workman,  often  expressed  himself  dissatisfied. 
The  more  comijetent  and  sensitive  the  artist  is, 
the  more  is  he  likely  to  had  fault  with  the 
execution  of  his  own  designs.  He  has  in  his 
mind's  eye  how  it  ought  to  be  done — an  ideal 
perhaps  unattainable — and  he  finds  some- 
thing that  is  far  below  it.  The  workman  has 
omitted  to  do  something,  and  left  the  work 
crude  and  unfinished,  or  has  done  something 
of  his  own  accord  that  is  positively  distaste- 
ful or  incorrect.  Xo  doubt  a  perfect  realisa- 
tion of  the  architect's  ideas  is  not  always  to 


be  found,  simply  because  all  the  factors 
which  are  necessary  to  produce  it  are  not 
considered  by  him.  Only  a  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced man  can  form  an  approximate 
forecast  of  what  he  intends,  and  hence  the 
impossibility  of  conveying  to  the  lay  mind 
the  excellence  or  beauty  of  any  given  design. 

A\'e  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  it  so  many  of 
the  buildings  that  are  erected  from  architects' 
designs  fall  short  of  our  expectations.  Erom  the 
latest  block  of  flats  for  artisans  to  the  palatial 
"doss"  house  built  regardless  of  cost,  one 
comes  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  are 
bare,  utilitarian,  and  unfinished  looking.  The 
exteriors  are  as  ungainly  and  crude  as  they 
are  colossal  in  dimensions.  The  fa»;ade3  look 
thin,  hard,  and  uninviting,  as  if  only  the 
elevation  had  been  worked  to  without  depth 
or  perspective  meaning.  One  sees  a  fiat, 
prodigious  surface  of  red  pressed  brick  re- 
lieved by  gables  that  do  not  express  any 
internal  function,  with  poor  details  and  string- 
courses. It  is  pierced  at  regular  intervals  by 
windows  that  might  do  credit  in  a  bricklay- 
ing class  at  a  technical  school.  Simplicity 
and  breadth  are  good  (jualities,  but  they  may 
become  meagre  and  vapid  when  there  is  no 
depth  or  shadow  to  give  value  to  them. 
Then  there  is  often  something  very  dis- 
appointing in  the  outlines  and  roofs  of  new 
buildings.  The  architect  has  either  neglected 
to  study  some  particular  view  of  his  building 
in  i.erspective.  or  has  permitted  the  builder 
to  make  alterations  or  deviations,  the  con- 
secjuence  being  that  what  looked  agreeable 
in  the  elevations  in  execution  is  positively 
hideous.  A  large  sloping  slate  surface,  or  an 
ugly  hipped  end  comes  into  sight  at  the  side. 
Or  the  cupola  or  turret  from  which  he  ex- 
pected so  much  is  a  failure.  It  is  too  low  or 
squat,  or  bad  in  profile  for  like  reasons. 
These  and  like  failures  meet  the  eye  in  nearly 
every  new  thoroughfare  or  rebuilt  street  in 
London.  Is  it  conceivable  to  suppose  that 
the  designer  of  the  new  block  of  business 
premises  facing  St.  Paul's  on  the  south  side  of 
Ludgate-hill  intended  to  finish  his  building 
so  abruptly  ;  or  that  the  architect  of  the  lofty 
block  in  I'iccadilly -circus  imagined  that  his 
roofs  would  be  so  unsightly  as  they  are  to 
everyone  who  scans  the  skyline  walking  up 
Regent-street !'  Xo.  If  they  had  thought 
out  their  designs  by  the  aid  of  perspective, 
or  how  they  would  look  from  these  points  of 
view,  some  modification  would  have  been 
made.  Possibly  many  an  unsightly  feature 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  such  an 
eyesore  as  that  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
in  St.  ( >eorge's-circus  rendered  impossible,  if 
architects  studied  their  elevations  more  in 
relation  to  the  contiguity  of  adjoining 
buildings,  and  did  not  intrust  them  so 
much  to  draughtsmen.  Vicarious  design- 
ing has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  The 
architectural  ''ghost"  has  been  answerable 
for  introducing  most  of  the  faults  and 
crudities  we  find  in  our  buildings,  but  the 
architect  gets  the  blame.  The  man  who 
wants  to  make  a  jjush  in  the  profession,  and 
to  win  competitions,  is   content  to  get  a 

ghost  "  or  an  assistant  to  make  his  designs 
for  him.  He  looks  at  such  work  as  me- 
chanical, and  beneath  his  attention.  When 
the  building  is  erected  he  cannot  be  surprised 
if  the  result  is  a  failure.  It  is  the  weakness 
of  all  vicarious  work.  We  get  all  that  per- 
functory art  will  do — floors,  walls,  and 
ceilings,  and  roofs,  and  all  that  modern 
invention  and  science  has  done  to  make  the 
building  complete  in  its  fittings ;  we  get  all 
save  what  the  architect  can  alone  give  us — 
thoughtful  design.  When  we  enter  a  brand- 
new  building  of  this  kind,  in  spite  of  all  the 
labour  and  the  fittings  that  modern  industry 
can  supply,  whi  ;h  attract  oui-  attention  and 
perhaps  admiration,  there  is  a  lack  of 
sympathy  and  responsiveness — a  cold  me- 
ch^nicalness  and  precision  tnat  cannot  touch 
the  heart  or  our  sense  of  artistic  fitness.  In 
the  last  new  workhouse,  public  library, 
technical  school,  or  '-dossers'"  palace  the 


sumo  want  of  resi)onsivoiies3  is  evident,  the 
same  unrealised  expectations. 

Hurried  work  and  vicarious  designing  are 
two  reasons  for  all  this,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  others.  A  lack  of  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  architect  and  the  workman. 
lOich  adopts  his  own  standard  of  what  he 
thinks  best.  The  architect  may  be  some- 
times right,  sometimes  wrong.  I  le  is  inclined 
to  insist  on  his  own  way  being  carried  out ; 
the  workman  resents,  and  while  he  tries  to 
comply  he  not  unfrequontly  does  his  worst 
instead  of  his  best.  Can  we  be  surprised  if 
the  work  turns  out  bad  or  disappointing  'r  In 
some  cMes  an  artificer  knows  the  best  way  of 
executing  work — it  may  be  a  casement  which 
is  required  to  keep  out  the  rain ;  but  the 
working  detail  supplied  by  the  architect  may 
show  an  inferior  way  of  forming  the  stiles. 
The  builder  or  foreman  is  justified  in  dis- 
cussing the  work,  and  the  architect  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy  in  still  having  his  own 
way.  But  there  are  times  when  the  builder's 
or  workman's  advice  may  be  dictated  by 
other  motives  than  what  is  the  best  or  most 
artistic.  He  wants  to  talk  the  architect 
over  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a  less  costly 
or  laborious  manner.  If  he  can  persuade 
him  to  permit  a  part  of  the  fa(;ade  to  be 
executed  in  brick  instead  of  stone  or  terra  - 
cotta,  or  in  an  inferior  material,  the  buildin^ 
suffers,  if  not  the  architect ;  the  soft,  porous 
stone  that  is  substituted  turns  dingy  and 
dirty  soon  after  the  scaffolding  is  removed. 
Reduction  in  the  ])rojection  or  mouldings  of  a 
cornice  or  dressings  of  windows  transforms 
at  once  the  character  of  the  orignal  design 
it  is  left  meagre  and  thin  ;  the  blame  falls  on 
someone  else,  not  the  real  artist ;  and  as  long 
as  the  responsibility  can  be  shifted,  the  build- 
ing suffers.  The  vital  principle  that  every- 
body should  do  his  own  work  and  be  re- 
epousible  for  it,  is  one  that  has  unhappily  been 
departed  from  in  modern  English  buildings  ; 
for  it  is  not  only  the  contractor  who  has 
banished  it,  but  every  tradesman  who  takes 
a  i^ortion  of  the  work  under  him,  and  who 
wishes  to  make  a  profit,  if  any  is  to  be  made. 
Sanitary  fittings,  heating  apparatus,  gas  and 
electric-light  fittings,  fixtures  for  trade,  are 
all  provided  on  the  like  principle  of  contracting 
at  the  lowest  figuretodo  work  which  the  artisan 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  do  by  himself.  Surely 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  better  system. 
The  Architectural  Association  has  set  a  good 
example,  by  inviting  working  men  to  read 
papers,  or  give  practical  lectures  upon  various 
details  of  construction,  and  by  ihis  manner 
provoking  discussion  between  artificers  and 
architects,  who  are  now  strangely  separated. 
As  we  have  hinted,  each  knows  something 
that  the  other  does  not.  When  a  technical 
difficulty  arises,  the  architect  has  to  consult 
the  contractor  or  his  foreman,  who,  from 
his  position,  is  not  likely  to  concede  any 
point  which  entails  extra  labour.  There  is 
no  opportunity,  therefore,  for  the  architect 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  artificer  to 
discuss  small  points  of  detail ;  the  result  is 
that  a  detail  drawing  is  prepared  which  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case; 
objections  are  raised,  but  the  architect  decides  ; 
that  it  must  be  carried  out.  Any  concession 
on  his  part  would  be  held  to  be  weakness 
and  vacillation.  How  much  wiser  would 
it  have  been  if  the  point  could  have 
been  discussed  before  the  detail  was  pre- 
pared. Discretion  is  always  the  better 
part  of  valour  in  these  cases;  but  some 
courage  and  a  little  self-abnegation  are 
necessary  to  exercise  it.  Xo  architect  likes 
to  admit  that  his  details  are  wrong.  Such 
admission  would,  in  the  eyes  of  most  people, 
amount  to  incompetency.  There  may  be 
two  methods  of  doing  something — one  of 
them  is  more  architectural,  the  other  the 
more  economical  and  practical.  Of  course, 
the  builder  prefers  the  latter.  Who  is  to' 
decide  which  shall  be  followed  ?  The  archi- 
tect is,  under  the  terms  of  contract,  the 
authority  on  these  questions ;  might  he  not 
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be  more  successful  in  carrying  his  opinions 
liome  to  the  workman  if  he  could  give  the 
reasons  vrhj  he  preferred  the  method  indi- 
cated to  any  other  ?  If  he  cannot,  or  will 
not  trouble  to  do  so,  his  decisions  are  re- 
garded as  harsh  or  unreasonable.  At  present 
the  architect's  decision  in  questions  of  this 
sort  is  rather  arbitrary.  If  appealed  to,  he 
would  be  the  last  to  assert  that  he  knows 
the  right  and  only  way  of  working  in  all 
trades,  and  he  would  be  ready  to  admit  that 
a  discussion  of  such  matters  with  the 
operative  is  the  only  way  to  their  mutual 
enlightenment. 

Then  there  is  want  of  detail — a  very 
usual  defect  in  the  ordinary  buildings  which 
disappoint  the  critical  observer.  It  seems 
sometimes  that  nothing  beyond  plans  and 
elevations  have  been  worked  to.  and  that  all 
mouldings,  joinery,  and  the  like  had  been 
left  to  the  contractors.  We  see  this  meagre- 
ness  in  such  things  as  the  stair  balustrade ; 
the  methods  by  which  the  soffits  are  finished ; 
the  awkward  meeting  of  plastering  and 
joiners' work;  the  bad  and  crude  finishings 
to  windows  and  door  architraves ;  ill- 
arranged  or  awkwardly-mitred  cornices; 
clumsy  arrangements  of  fittings.  A  general 
look  of  harshness  and  uncomfortableness  is 
apparent  in  the  interior  and  its  appointments. 
Ail  appears  to  have  been  left  to  blind  chance 
and  haphazard  arrangements,  and  an  over- 
lapping of  trades.  In  a  word,  we  find  several 
distinct  factors  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
appointment in  the  results:  the  want  of 
perspective  study,  desire  to  save  cost,  the 
contract  system,  want  of  details — the  natural 
outcome  of  the  system  of  deputing  to  some- 
one else  the  work  throughout  all  the  grades, 
from  the  architect  down  to  the  sub -contractor. 


ESTniATIOX  OF  AXCIENT  LIGHTS. 

THE  amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded 
for  obstruction  of  light  is  a  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  experts.  Often 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  loss  of  light 
is  made  by  owners  and  occupiers  of  premises, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  de- 
fendants obtain  expert  witnesses,  who  en- 
deavour to  prove  the  very  opposite  and  to 
imderrate  the  loss.  One  extreme  produces 
the  other  extreme,  so  that  practically  the 
result  arrived  at  is  in  most  cases  a  fair  and 
reasonable  one.  A  case  of  this  sort,  where 
one  extreme  opinion  was  set  up  against  an 
other,  has  been  just  decided  at  the  Reading 
Assize  Courts  by  the  referee,  Mr.  Ridley,  to 
whom  Mr.  J ustice  Kekewich,  of  the  Chancery 
Division,  had  referred  the  case.  The  action 
tried  was  as  to  the  amount  of  damage 
to  be  awarded  plaintiff  (Mr,  Waite)  by  the 
defendant  (Mr.  A.  Newbery)  for  causing  an 
obstruction  to  a  window  of  a  bar-parlour 
and  kitchen  windows  of  the  Central  Hotel 
by  building  a  warehouse  near.  By  the 
axd  of  models,  the  plaintiff  's  counsel  stated 
that  the  extent  of  the  obscuration  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  property  was  depreciated 
in  value.  By  the  alteration  of  the  defendant, 
a  wall  which  formerly  was  7ft.  high  was  now 
occupied  by  a  building  over  1  yf  t.  in  height.  It 
was  shown  by  evidence  that  plana  had  been 
prepared  in  1888  for  alterations  to  the  hotel, 
and  at  that  time  the  architect  had  made 
a  careful  suryey  of  the  premises  ;  the  de- 
j  fendant's  new  building  had  diminished  the 
1  light  to  the  kitchen  wmdows,  and  had  made 
the  room  less  convenient,  while  the  parlour 
was  also  affected.  He  valued  the  damage  at 
£20  per  annum,  one-fifth  of  the  rent,  or,  at 
thirty  years'  purchase,  C'lual  to  X'<j2:J.  This 
evidence  was  confirmed  by  another  pro- 
fessional opinion.  It  was  contended  that 
the  sky,  which  could  be  seen  from  each 
of  the  windows,  was  now  blocked  out. 
Other  estimates,  putting  the  depreciation 
at  £20  and  £2:i,  capitalised  at  thirty 
years'  piirchase,  were  adduced  in  sup- 
port.   On  the  other  side  a  very  different 


estimate  was  made.  Evidence  was  given  to 
show  that  the  house  was  not  of  the  value  given 
to  it,  and  that  the  loss  of  light  had  only 
affected  its  commercial  value  to  the  extent  of 
the  extra  gas  bill — £1  or  £2  a  year ;  another 
considered  the  commercial  vahie  was  not 
affected.  The  referee  took  a  moderate  view 
— the  plaintiff's  claim  was  too  high ;  but  he 
agreed  there  had  been  a  substantial  inter- 
ference with  the  light,  and  he  assessed  the 
damages  at  £loO.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  the  claim  made  for  damages  was 
much  greater  than  could  be  supiiorted,  and 
that  the  sum  assessed  was  less  than  a  quarter 
of  that  amount.  While  one  professional  man 
valued  the  damage  at  as  high  as  £720  on  one 
side,  on  the  other  the  opinion  was  hazarded 
that  there  was  no  business  depreciation. 
After  these  estimates,  and  many  like  them, 
the  ordinary  individual  will  naturally  inquire 
how  such  extreme  estimates  are  possible. 
Allowing  for  natural  exaggeration  in  the 
opposing  parties,  the  difference  appears 
unexplainable  by  any  reasonable  rules 
of  calculation.  We  natui-ally  ask,  Ought 
it  to  be  possible  for  two  such  extreme 
assessments  to  be  made  from  given  data  ?  Of 
course  it  is  possible  for  the  surveyor  engaged 
on  the  plaintiff 's  side  to  take  an  extreme  view 
of  the  quantity  of  light  which  formerly  came 
through  a  certain  ■window,  and  in  the  absence 
of  an  accurate  survey  of  the  old  premises, 
and  the  former  condition  of  matters,  it  is  very 
easy  for  him  to  accept  exaggerated  statements 
of  the  amount  of  sky  blocked  out.  Without 
any  record  of  measurement  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  light  which  entered  an  old 
window  before  the  obstruction  was  erected,  it 
is  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  any  honest 
estimate  of  the  damage  done.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  one.  On  these  grounds  only 
we  can  excuse  extreme  opinions.  But  how 
often  can  a  plaintiff  who  claims  damage  for 
obstructed  light  show  that  such  a  measure- 
ment has  been  taken  ^'ery  seldom.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  profession  of  measuring 
the  area  of  light  or  obscuration,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  the  light  area  or  sky  area  bears 
to  the  area  obscured,  is  not  always  the  correct 
one.  Let  us  take  a  practical  example. 
The  window  of  a  house  is  darkened 
by  another  building  which  has  just  been 
erected.  But  the  Court  wants  to  know 
the  actual  quantity  of  light  which  the 
raised  building  has  obscured.  This  can 
only  be  approximately  estimated  by  knowing 
the  height  of  the  old  servient  tenement 
which  has  been  rebuilt  or  raised.  But 
how  can  the  plaintiff  obtain  this  height  ?  No 
survey  has  been  made  before  the  alterations 
were  commenced.  He  is  here  in  a  dQemmar 
unless  he  can,  by  section  or  evidence  of  the 
original  building,  find  that  his  window 
formerly  received  light  over  the  defendant's 
roof  at  a  certain  angle  with  the  zenith  ;  by 
knowing  this  angle  he  can  find  out  how  much 
of  it  is  taken  away  by  the  additional  story  or 
building.  Evidence  of  this  kind  is  of  value ; 
but  when  the  plaintiff  cannot  say  how  much 
less  light  he  receives  than  formerly,  he  has 
to  make  a  guess,  or  get  experts  to  swear  on 
his  behalf  that  the  diminution  is  material, 
while  the  other  side  makes  quite  as  exag- 
gerated a  statement  that  the  loss  of  light  is 
immaterial.  It  is  a  pity  the  Courts  do  not 
always  insist  on  some  definite  method  of 
measuring  the  obscuration,  or  the  actual 
amount  of  light  that  has  been  lost.  As  it  is, 
a  large  number  of  cases  are  settled  out  of  court 
by  the  servient  owner  paying  a  compensation 
becau?ie  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  prove  the 
actual  amount  of  obscuration  his  building 
has  caused.  In  other  cases,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  Judge  does  not  make  a  man- 
datory order  to  pull  down.  Several  methods 
of  measuring  injury  are  before  the  profession, 
but  the  <  ourts  of  law  are  not  inclined  to 
accept  any  method  which  is  of  a  very  com- 
plex or  mathematical  kind.  They  incline 
more  to  accept  a  graphic  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  obscured  light.  The 


methods  proposed  by  Mr.  Ilomersham  Cox 
and  Professor  Kerr  are,  though  based  on 
mathematical  principles,  rather  complicated 
by  the  use  of  tables  of  cosines,  or  relativo 
values.  Other  and  more  practical  methods 
are  those  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Oostling, 
described  as  a  method  l)y  graphic  perspective, 
and  by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  in  his 
recent  treatise  on  "Light  and  .Vir."  The 
latter  plan  is  very  simple  ;  diagrams  are  made 
by  which  the  loss  of  sky  is  estimated  at 
different  periods  of  the  day,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  total  loss  of  sky  is  easily  calculated 
from  them,  and  the  plan  has  the  merit  of 
readily  convincing  the  Court. 


HANDICRAFTS  IN  SUFFOLK-STREET. 
By  MLvY  Morris. 

IN  the  exhibition  which  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists  have  arranged  this  year,  the  usual 
display  of  pictures  is  supplemented  by  a 
collection  of  decorative  work.  Here,  as  in 
any  such  mixed  exhibition,  the  eye,  seeking 
for  a  general  impression  of  decoration,  turns 
with  some  pleasure  from  the  line  upon  line 
of  framed  grey  squares — which  is  all  that 
can  be  distinguished  in  a  crowd  of  pictures — 
to  the  various  specimens  of  craftsmanship, 
with  their  shine  of  copper  and  patches  of  full 
colour,  unskilful  or  incomjilete  though  the- 
detail  may  be.  At  the  Suft'olk-street 
galleries  the  decorative  section  is  modestly 
housed  in  two  small  rooms,  and  against  the 
background  of  full  dark  green  are  arranged 
with  taste  and  simplicity  the  copper  plates, 
the  wood-carvings,  the  embroidered  hang- 
ings, the  book -bindings,  the  jewelry,  which 
form  this  collection  gathered  ~from  the 
craftswomen  of  England.  The  successful 
arrangement  convinces  me  more  than  ever 
that  picture  galleries  are  a  grand  mis- 
take as  a  means  of  showing  off  an 
artist's  wares.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  decorative  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  the  finest  picture  when 
unrelated  to  its  surroundings,  or  placed 
cheek -by- jowl  with  hundreds  of  other 
square-bounded  masses  of  colour ;  brain  and 
eye  grow  weary  and  confused  among  so 
many.  But  this  little  corner,  with  its 
attempts  at  making  the  best  of  the  plain, 
utilitarian  aspect  of  modern  life,  is  not  only 
pleasing  in  its  general  impression,  but  in- 
spires me  with  some  hope  that  the  amateur- 
ishness of  women's  work  may  soon  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  giving  place  to  a  certain 
individuality — a  certain  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, I  should  saj' — in  the  production  of 
handwork.  Every  artist  feels  this  responsi- 
bility. It  is  a  serious  thing  for  him  to  give 
out  in  his  work,  bit  by  bit,  his  own  sacred 
Me  for  the  public  use.  and  nothing  but  his 
best  can  ever  content  him.  There  is  a  gulf, 
bottomless  and  impassable,  between  him  and 
the  amateur  who  wants  to  make  a  show  and 
get  talked  about.  I  judge,  ttien,  this  col- 
lection of  handicrafts,  with  all  its  mistakes 
and  experiments,  to  be  quite  sincere  and 
painstaking.  If  such  praise  sounds  cold, 
consider  what  the  two  words  "  sincere  "  and 
"painstaking"  include,  and  whether,  for 
instance,  sincerity  is  a  virtue  we  have  too 
much  of  at  the  present  time. 

On  looking  into  the  work  in  more  detail, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  criticise  with  regard 
to  style.  AVhen  considering  the  gi-eat  his- 
torical periods  of  ornament,  from  the  Clas- 
sical and  post-Classical  down  to  the  Rococo, 
the  choice  of  any  particular  style  for  ono's 
admiration  and  study  may  be  said  to  be  a 
matter  of  taste.  This  I  strongly  and  wholly 
deny.  There  are  certain  canons  of  excel- 
lence founded  on  common  sense,  and  that 
period  of  art  stands  highest,  logically,  which 
most  nearly  fulfils  their  conditions.  Sincerity 
and  self -belief ,  a  dramatic  power  of  presenta- 
tion, humour,  grim  or  light-hearted,  such 
qualities  are  of  more  yslIw)  to  us  than  sym- 
metry and  smoothness  of  finish.   And  though 
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no  one  admires  the  fanciful  g^ace  of  the 
earliest  Renaissance  school  more  than  I  do, 
I  fail  to  find  in  its  delicate  scroll-work 
and  strange  nameless  flower-growths  those 
characteristics  which  betray  the  very  brain 
and  heart  of  the  workman.  I  had  almost  said 
If  we  must  imitate,  let  us  forget  Italian  Re- 
naissance for  a  while,  and  imitate  the  finest 
Gothic  work,  studying  the  roses  and  vino- 
leaves  on  their  stone  and  woodwork,  in  the 
pages  of  their  MSS.,  on  the  folds  of  their 
embroideries.  But,  after  all,  what  would  it 
benefit  us  to  draw  these  things  ?  "W^e  could 
not,  with  sincerity  and  gravity,  draw  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles  Jonah  upsido  down, 
in  an  unspeakably  comic  pair  of  breeches, 
dropping  into  the  gaping  jaws  of  the  great 
fish ;  or  St.  ^largaret,  large-eyed  and  pathetic, 
emerging  out  of  a  neat  cut  in  the  back  of  a 
dragon.  We  could  not  mix  religious  beliefs 
with  human  i)assions  and  bring  both  side  by 
side  into  owe  work,  we  who  consider  it  "  bad 
taste  "  to  bring  religion  into  daily  life,  and 
have  recently  damned  a  fine  play  on  the 
most  nauseously  hypocritical  grounds.  This 
reproduction  of  historical  styles  is  the  most 
fatal  thing  for  our  own  art ;  it  is  exemplified 
in  this  collection  in  the  accurate  copying  of 
Italian  Cinque-cento  work,  just  as  much  as 
by  the  illuminations  that  attempt  to  imitate 
some  Mediicval  work,  of  which  more  unon. 
Remember  the  history  of  the  "Gothic  Re- 
vival " :  some  of  the  men  who  were  its 
ioneers  really  loved  the  art — loved  it,  and 
elieved  in  it.  Yet  their  homage  to  it,  under 
economical  and  intellectual  conditions  hope- 
lessly dissimilar  to  those  under  which 
Medi;i>val  work  was  produced,  took  the  form 
of  burlesque  imitation.  The  rose-gardens 
and  vineyards,  and  the  woods  with  their 
small  beasts,  that  gave  material  to  the  old 
carvers  in  stone  and  wood,  are  there  still : 
it  is  we  who  have  changed.  And  changed 
so  much  that  we  think  we  prefer  the  ultra- 
refined  ornament  of  loth  and  Kith-century 
Italj^,  whose  beautifully  -  balanced  curves 
and  indefinite  flowers  tell  us  nothing,  to  the 
bold  free  work  of  our  real  forefathers,  with 
the  fragrance  of  wood  and  field  upon  it, 
which,  if  we  searched  truthfully,  answers 
our  own  heart-beats  with  its  assertion  of  the 
pathos  and  beauty  of  life. 

The  examples  of  woodwork  which  set  me 
-writing  on  my  favourite  subject  are  wrought 
with  much  skill  and  pains,  and  show  very 
clearly  that  what  has  its  own  value  in  the 
right  place — an  Italian  palace  in  its  sun- 
litten  magnificence  of  pale  marbles  and  rare 
stone — looks  in  sober  wood  a  mere  tour  de 
force.  "We  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  and 
never  shall  be,  genmnely  Renaissance  at 
heart,  and  the  admiration  for  the  style  has 
always  been  a  fashion,  not  a  conviction. 
I  must  repeat  that  the  carving  here  is  done 
with  skill  and  care,  and  several  of  the 
■pilasters  in  the  early  style  are  delicate  and 
crisp ;  but,  in  looking  carefully  at  the 
massing  and  the  detail  of  the  16th-century 
reproductions,  I  marvel  that  anyone  should 
think  it  worth  while  to  copy  these  heavy, 
lumpy  bits  of  ornament,  or  take  any  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  The  brasswork  shown  is  without 
character,  and  frankly,  refreshingly  devoid 
of  any  borrowed  style.  I  am  sorry  to  speak  of 
it  in  these  terms ;  but  the  executants,  in 
seeing  the  fine  effect  of  the  mere  colour,  will, 
another  time,  be  inspired  to  make  their  orna- 
ment more  interesting — more  crisp  and  defi- 
nite. Someone  has  designed  a  copper  sconce 
adapted  from  the  Byzantine,  but  shows  how 
utterly  she  has  missed  the  queer  conven- 
tionality of  the  Byzantine  craftsman  by 
working  up  her  peacock's  feathers  with 
elaborate  little  strokes,  studied,  I  daresay, 
from  nature.  The  Greek  carver  or  metal- 
beater  represented  his  peacock's  tail  by  a 
series  of  circles  and  rods ;  that  was  enough 
for  him.  He  was  an  impressionist — the  mass 
of  glittering  eyes  is  what  struck  him,  and  he 
noted  it  with  the  bold  simplicity  which  few 
modern  designers  venture  upon.    In  the 


bookbinding  I  find  the  same  uncertainty  in 
the  designing,  though  I  was  charmed  by  a 
book-cover  with  a  trailing  pattern  of  sham- 
rocks.   ( )ne  book,  chiselled  in  relief  with  a 
panel  of  the  Annunciation  had  this  fault  in 
design — and  a  grievous  one — that  one  of  the 
faces — the  angel's — is  drawn  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  Virgin.    The  Virgin  is  cer- 
tainly seated  further  off,  but  it  is  a  frightful 
error  of  taste  to  make  this  difference.  A 
glimpse  of  woodland  in  one  corner  is  worked 
up  with  much  feeling  and  evident  pleasure. 
All  the  embossed  leather  work  is  very  poor.  In 
80  easy  a  method  of  ornamenting  leather  much 
beauty  is  expected  in  the  designing.  .Some 
leaves  of  illumination  are  displayed,  and  they 
bring  me  again  to  my  remarks  on  stylo.  The 
artists  have  erred  as  the  brass- beater  with 
her  Byzantine  peacock ;  they  have  adopted 
the  14th-century  style  of  illuminated  orna- 
ment without  understanding  it,  and  without 
takingthe  least  pleasure  in  its  characteristics, 
its  peculiarities,  its  wonderful  scribes'  work. 
To  wed  these  imitations  of  "ivy-leaf"  work 
with  abominable  writing,  that  is  formless 
and  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  is  little 
short  of  a  crime.    I  am  emphatic  over  this, 
especially  as  the  lovely  art  of  illuminating  is 
one  that  women  might  excel  in,  if  they  chose. 
Turning  to  the  embroideries,  I  am  pleased  to 
leave  censure  for  praise.    The  effect  of  a 
curtain,  blue  upon  blue,  worked  by  Arab 
girls,  delighted  me  ;  near  by,  a  little  roundel 
in  bright  silks  is  a  mosaic  of  brilliant  colour. 
A  well-known  society  sends  several  pieces  of 
excellent  workmanship,   though  a  frieze, 
cleverly    copied    from    some    very  early 
Mediiuval  design,  was  certainly  not  taken 
from  "  Ancient  Tapestry,"  as  the  catalogue 
says.  If  I  had  had  time  I  should  have  lookei 
up  the  reference.  The  dear  little  queer  figures 
at  their  various  occupations  are  familiar  to 
me,  and  are,  I  think,  from  an  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.    There  is  a  fan  embroi- 
dered on  pale  satin,  with  an  accuracy  and 
finish  that  surpasses  anything  I  have  seen  of 
the  sort.    A  dress-panel  struck  my  eye, 
both  for  the  design  of  delicate  coils  and  for 
the  thoughtful  execution;  but  it  was  too 
much  a  study  in  greys  to  please  me  in 
colour,    my  taste  in  that  respect  being 
decidedly    flamboyant.     Two  embroidered 
chairs  are  excellently  worked,  and  worthy  of 
more  important  designs.    A  piano-back  in 
warm,  rich  golds  with  appliqui  of  cooler 
tones  is  very  good ;  but  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  pattern  becomes  monotonous  over 
a  large  surface,  and  must  have  sorely  tried 
thepitience  of  the  worker.  Variety,  constant 
change,  is  what  we  want  in  embroidery.  I 
pause  in  wonder  before  a  "  Painted  Tapestry 
Panel."  There  is  a  vase  of  flowers,  with  a 
grey  parrot  contemplating  it  from  the  promjjt 
side  ;  we  are  suddenly  transported  back  to  the 
ISol  Exhibition  by  the  style  of  this  amazing 
work  of  art.    I  should  like  to  have  seen 
more  jewelry.    Here,   too,  is   a  craft  for 
women,  with  all  their  passion  for  colour  and 
sparkling  stones.    "What  rare  and  lovely 
work  could  be  done,  and  at  no  huge  cost, 
for  the  loveliest  stones  are  often  the  least 
valuable,  and  diamonds  should  be  altogether 
excluded.    A  case  of  gold  filigree  attracted 
me ;  a  necklet  and  bracelets  had  a  pretty 
linked  chain ;  but  the  filigree  flower,  form- 
less and  indistinct,  set  me  thinking  of  a 
silver  wreath  of  Eastern  work  that  I  used  to 
see  crowning  a  beautiful  head.    Each  flower 
had  its  crisp  petals  edged  and  defined  with  a 
flat  band  of  silver,  which  inclosed  the  lighter 
filigree ;  some  of  the  centres  were  delicate 
pistils,  each  with  a  silver  pearl  point,  and 
some  were  globular ;  and  these  flowers,  set 
round  the  abundant  hair,  formed  a  crown 
almost  as  lovely  as  a  living  wreath.    Let  me 
note  a  "  Pilgrim  Bottle  "  in  blue  ware.  The 
flat  surface  is  well  filled  with  ornament,  the 
shape  being  utilised  and  brought  into  the 
scheme,  and  the  body  of  it  covered  with  a 
pretty  little  diaper.     But  why  a  painted 
view,  in  the  middle,  of  a  church-tower,  a 


liver,  and  a  barge  with  a  sail ''  It  looks  like 
a  fit  of  absence  of  mind  in  the  artist,  so 
utterly  out  of  place  is  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
ornament. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  naming  the  con- 
tributors, or  specifying  the  work  closely: 
this  is  merely  an  impression  of  the  whole, 
and  details  have  no  place  here.  The  com- 
mittee are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  work  : 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  haste  with  which, 
I  am  told,  the  exhibits  had  to  be  collected 
and  arranged.  Will  the  ' '  Society  of  Lady 
Artists ' '  be  some  day  turned  into  the  ' '  Society 
of  Wom?n  Artists"'  We  should  be  weary 
at  last  of  the  division  of  the  sexes  into 
"  men  "  and  "  ladies."  Are  not  we  men  and 
Women,  when  we  have  learnt  to  understand 
each  other,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen, 
below  the  surface  ? 


NOTES  UN  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE  * 

PRELIMIXAKY  REMARKS. 

4  MoN  J  the  many  important  and  necesaary 
J\_  essentials  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  is  the  provision  of  a  thorough  and  effective 
system  of  domestic  drainage.  It  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  the  principles  and  details  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  a  really  sanitary 
system  for  general  purposes  have  received  that 
careful  attention  which  the  subject  demands. 
Formerly,  so  long  as  the  drains  were  out  of  sight, 
scarcely  any  thought  was  given  to  their  fitness  or 
condition  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  their  duties, 
until  their  unsanitary  condition  was  unpleasantly 
revealed  by  the  presence  of  sickness  or  disease. 
Even  now  the  drains  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  are 
frequently  laid  with  little  or  no  supervision,  and 
with  scarcely  any  thought  as  to  the  best  general 
arrangement  that  could  be  obtained.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  not  only  the 
general  arrangement,  but  also  all  the  minor 
details,  of  a  drainage  system  shall  be  carried  out 
in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible.  A  little  extra 
attention  or  expense  in  the  first  construction  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  lessened  risk  of  danger 
to  health  and  inconvenience  which  is  afterwards 
obtained. 

As  the  water-carriage  system  of  drainage  is 
now  in  general  use,  these  Notes  will  be  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  that  system  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of  domestic 
buildings. 

OKXF.UAL  PEINCIPLES. 

The  waste  liquids  or  matters  intended  to  be 
removed  under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  sewage  or 
foul  drainage,  and  rain  or  storm- water  drainage. 
Under  the  term  ' '  sewage  or  foul  drainage "  is 
included  impure  liquids  of  every  description, 
together  with  any  f;ecal  and  other  refuse  matters 
mixed  with  water — either  in  solution  or  suspen- 
sion—that might  affect  the  individual  or  general 
health.  Storm-water  drainage  is  confined  to  the 
conveyance  of  rain-water  collected  from  roofs 
and  other  external  surfaces  of  buildings,  areas, 
yards,  &c. 

The  primary  object  of  any  domestic  drainage 
system  is  the  safe  and  speedy  removal  of  all  waste 
matters  to  some  convenient  place  where  they  may 
be  collected  for  treatment  without  danger  to 
health.  For  present  purposes,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  accomplished  when  the 
waste  matters  have  been  properly  delivered  into 
the  public  sewer,  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
them  from  that  point  being  undertaken  by  the 
local  authorities.  To  achieve  this  end,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  certain  general  prin- 
ciples shall  be  efficiently  carried  out,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  drainage  system  must  be  entirely  dis 
connected  from  the  domestic  water  supply.  Und 
no  circumstances  should  the  water  supply  beoom 
liable  to  contamination  either  by  contact  witli 
sewage  itself,  or  by  the  absorption  of  any  gases 
that  might  arise  therefrom. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  drains  and  their  appurten- 
ances must,  where  possible,  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  o'l/si'h  all  buildings.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  complied  with  in  a  modified  form,  aa  it  is  found 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  place 
many  of  the  fitments  (as  w.c.'s,  sinks,  baths,  &c.) 
used  in  connection  with  a  drainage  system  within 
the  building.    These   fitments   should   be  so 
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DRAINAGE  PLAN  FOR  SMALL  RESIDENCE. 

Fig.  1. — Sail  drains,  =■  —  :  storm -water  drains,  =  =;  A,  untrapped  gnlly  ;  B.  trapped  gaily  ; 
C,  grease  guUy :  D,  soil-pipe  and  foul  air  extracting  pipe ;  E,  flushing  tank :  F,  inspection 
chamber  ;  G-,  intercepting  chamber,  with  ventilating  manhole  cover. 


arranged  as  to  be  adjacent  to  an  external  wall. 
Housemaids' sinks,  w.c.'s,  kz.,  are  also  prefer- 
ably placed  in  an  annexe,  with  a  weU-ventilated 
lobby  separating  them  from  the  main  building. 
Where  internal  sanitary  fitments  are  used,  they 
must  in  every  case  be  completely  disconnected 
from  the  drains,  either  by  an  interval  of  external 
air,  or  by  the  passage  of  a  continuous  current  of 
fresh  air  at  its  junction  with  the  drain. 

3.  The  domestic  drainage  system  must  be 
definitely  cut  off  from  the  general  drainage  of 
the  distnct,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sewer 
air  or  foreign  matters  from  the  local  sewers  into 
the  house-drains. 

4.  E^ery  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
circulation  of  a  continuous  current  of  fresh  air 
through  all  the  drains  comprised  within  the 
system. 

The  degree  of  perfection  in  which  these  general 
principles  are  carried  out  will  be  the  measure  of 
the  sanitary  efficacy  of  the  whole. 

SYSTEM  OF  D!IAI.\AGF.. 

It  is  a  very  general  practice  to  connect  surface 
gullies  receiving  storm-water  only  direct  to  foul 
drains.  This  method  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  for  in  dry  weather  the  traps  of  these 
g^Uies  become  unsealed  by  evaporation,  and 
permit  the  escape  of  impure  air  from  the  drains 
at  points  where  such  escape  may  be  a  possible 
source  of  danger  to  health.  Another  objection 
to  the  connection  of  storm- water  gullies  direct  to 
foul  drains  is  that  the  branch  drains  by  which 
they  are  connected  have,  in  most  cases,  no  current 
of  air  passing  through  them.  Being  trapped  at 
the  gully  end,  these  branches  act  as  reservoirs  of 
stagnant  sewer-air  from  the  foul  drains  when  they 
are  not  a  source  of  danger  by  being  unsealed  in 
dry  weather.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the 
foul  and  storm- water  drains  be  grouped  together, 
BO  that  each  may  form  a  distinct  section  of  the 
drainage  system. 

The  foul-drainage  section  should  convey  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  and  other  impure  matters, 
whilst  the  storm-water  section  receives  only  rain- 
water. Any  storm- water  areas  or  gullies  receiving 
water  that  is  liable  to  be  fouled,  such  as  surface 
ju'.lies  to  areas  or  yards,  must  be  connected  with 
the  foul-drainage  section.  Sinh  gullies  should  be 
arranged,  if  practicible,  to  receive  frequent  dis- 
charges of  waste  water  in  addition  to  storm  water, 
80  as  to  prevent  them  becoming  unsealed  daring 
dry  periods. 

After  collecting  the  various  foul  and  storm- 
water  drains  into  their  respective  sections,  the 
storm- water  may  be  conveyed  to  an  underground 
tank  and  stored  for  use.  In  places  where  the 
rain-water  is  not  rerjuired,  the  storm  -  water 
section  will  discharge  inio  the  foul  drain  at  eoaie 


convenient  point,  care  being  taken  to  provide 
adequate  disconnection  at  the  point  of  discharge 
by  means  of  an  intercepting  chamber.  The  whole 
of  the  drainage,  having  thus  been  collected  into 
one  main  drain,  is  discharged  into  the  public 
sewer,  but  disconnected  therefrom  by  means  of 
another  intercepting  chamber.  The  accompanying 
sketch  (Fig.  1)  illustrates  the  method  of  grouping 
the  foul  and  storm-water  drains  into  sections. 

In  localities  where  the  separate  system  has  been 
adopted  for  the  general  drainage  of  the  district, 
the  two  sections  would  be  kept  distinct  through- 
out, the  storm-water  section  discharging  into  the 
storm  sewers,  and  the  foul-drainage  section  into 
the  foul-drainage  sewers. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose,  F.R.S.,  the  President.  A  vote  of  con- 
dolence with  the  family  and  fellow  Academicians 
of  the  late  Lord  Leighton,  long  an  hon.  Associate 
of  the  Institute  and  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for 
189t,  was  passed  in  silence. 

THE  ROYAL   O(ILI)  MEDALLIST. 

The  President  announced  that,  under  by-law 
Ct,  the  council  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Queen 
as  a  fit  recipient  for  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  the  current  year  the  name  of  Mr. 
Ernest  George,  vice-president.  The  nomination 
was  received  with  hearty  applause. 

WOOD-CAJIVI.VG  AND  WOOD-CAKVERS. 

Fjur  papers  on  these  subjects,  illustrated  by 
examples  and  drawings,  were  read  by  as  many 
authors.  Mr.  W.  H.  Romai.ve  -  Walkek, 
A.R.I.B  A.,  in  an  introductory  paper,  treated  the 
subject  in  its  relation  to  the  ornamentation  and 
enrichment  of  construction.  Wood-carving  had 
suffered  from  the  decline  consequent  on  over- 
production. The  public  mind  had  become  vitiated 
by  vulgar  and  meaningless  enrichment  overload- 
ing so-called  "art  furniture,"  the  salesmen  of 
which  were  accepted  by  a  vast  majority  as  the 
oracles  of  public  taste,  and  thus  much  of  the 
delicacy  of  perception  possessed  by  our  forefathers 
had  been  lost.  For  a  remedy  for  this  unhappy 
state  of  things,  he  considered  that  they  must  look 
to  the  architect,  who  must  take  care  that  the 
carving  he  introduces  into  his  work  shall  balance 
well  with  the  parts,  and  suggest  necessity  rather 
than  caprice.  A  sense  of  thought  and  fitness 
permeated  the  work  ol  the  past.  Nothing  in  the 
ornamentation  existed  fcr  its  oirn  sake;  each 


M«<<;/' played  i's  part  in  the  general  scheme  ;  the 
balance  of  plane  surface  and  enrichment  was  care- 
fully insisted  on  ;  the  relative  value  of  light  and 
shade  ever  kept  in  view.  To  achieve  such  work 
to-day,  there  must  again  be  a  closer  bond  of 
sympathy  between  architect  and  craftsman.  A 
carver  should  be  selected  whose  bent  of  mind  was 
most  in  accord  with  the  architect's,  and  treated, 
not  as  a  tradesman,  but  as  a  brother  artist. 
Blunders  would  be  avoided  and  triumphs  achieved 
by  taking  him  into  confidence  while  the  drawings 
were  stiU  in  the  rough.  In  enriched  mouldings 
it  was  desirable  to  have  a  few  inches  worked  in 
soft  pine,  and  carved  before  the  drawing  was 
finished ;  any  faults  could  then  be  easily  cor- 
rected. A  preliminary  model  was  absolutely 
essential  with  larger  surfaces,  such  as  panels  and 
friezes,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  would  be 
the  most  effective  relief  to  give  to  the  carving 
when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  its  environ- 
ment. The  architect  should  express  his  fancy 
and  the  object  he  wished  to  develop  on  paper, 
giving  every  possible  detail  to  enable  the  crafts- 
man to  interpret  him  successfully.  He  should, 
however,  allow  the  exponent  of  his  thoughts  some 
liberty  of  action,  else  would  he  take  from  the 
executed  work  its  soul,  and  leave  it  but  a  lifeless 
production.  After  discussing  the  position  of  the 
art  during  the  Gothic  era  and  the  Renaissance, 
the  spirit  which  actuated  its  exponents,  and  the 
methods  of  treatment  at  those  periods,  Mr. 
Romaine- Walker  turned  to  the  work  of  Gririling 
Gibbons,  and  dwelt  upon  its  special  characteristics. 
Gibbons's  applique  work,  which  had  been  criticised 
as  meretricious,  the  lecturer  defended  for  high- 
relief  work  as  being  much  more  durable,  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  the  wood  being  more 
under  control.  The  lecturer  then  considered  the 
kind  of  carving  applicable  to  the  decoration  of 
large  and  small  rooms,  described  in  detail  the 
treatment  and  processes  used  on  work  intended 
to  be  gilt  or  polished,  and  enumerated  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  woods  most  commonly  em- 
ployed. In  conclusion,  he  gave  many  hints  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  executing  and  testing  the 
work,  and  some  advice  to  young  designers. 

ilr.  William  Aumonier,  in  the  second  paper, 
considered  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of' 
the  craftsman.  As  examples  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  day,  he  cited  ths  original 
work  in  Chester  Cathedral,  that  in  the  chapel 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  the  carving 
in  the  choir  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  and  the 
early  work  of  Sant'  Ambrosio,  Milan,  and  Santa- 
Maria  in  (Jrgano,  Verona.  In  wood-carving  all 
the  beauty  should  be  evolved  out  of  the  materia- 
itself ;  it  should  retain  the  characteristics  of- 
wood,  and  not  be  made  to  represent  marble, 
bronze,  silver,  kc.  To  this  end  the  carver  must 
be  fully  alive  to  the  capabilities  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  material.  He  should  combine  in 
his  work  freshness  and  grace.  The  work  should 
always  be,  or  appear  to  be,  carved  out  of  a  solid 
block.  Not  only  the  design,  but  the  actual  car^ang- 
itself,  should  be  carefully  considered  with,  a  view 
to  its  ultimate  position  and  the  light  it  would, 
receive.  Eyen  if  close  to  the  eye,  when  a  certain, 
finish  was  demanded,  it  should  still  show  its  cuts 
and  tool-marks  fearlessly,  and  be  deepened  in 
parts  to  make  it  tell  its  proper  tale  in  the  com- 
bined scheme  of  decoration ;  while  if  it  was 
going  a  great  height  or  distance  from  the  eye,  it 
should  be  left  as  rough  as  possible.  For  work  to 
be  done  in  a  proper  spirit  the  carver  should  be 
free,  his  fancy  allowed  to  soar,  his  gouge  some 
play  to  slip  and  make  mistakes.  The  best  method 
of  working  was  from  drawings — rough,  full-size 
charcoal  cartoons.  Clay  or  plaster  models  were 
useless,  and  even  immoral  in  their  tendency. 
Once  let  them  put  a  full-size  model  into  a  carver's- 
hand  to  copy,  and  he  sank  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
copying  -  machine,  losing  the  power  of  con- 
centrating his  mind  on  his  work  as  an  art,  only  ta 
retain  the  skUl  of  making  an  accurate  copy  of  tha 
dead  plaster  he  saw  before  him.  But  if  they  gave 
the  carver  a  rough  charcoal  drawing  to  work 
from,  he  had  to  exert  all  his  ingenuity  to  properly 
interpret  it.  Mr.  Aumonier  also  dealt  with  the 
artistic  relationship  of  the  architect  and  the 
wood-carver. 

Mr.  .1.  E.  Kxox,  in  a  third  paper,  enumerated, 
the  essential  requirements  of  the  wood-carver  in 
the  way  of  tools,  and  the  qualities  of  the  woods 
most  in  use.  Efforts  had  been  made  in  Eagland 
during  the  last  thirty  years  to  regain  the  positioQ 
held  by  wood -carving  in  the  ITchand  ISth  cen^ 
turies,  with  a  re.'^ult  that,  in  the  present  day, 
Britinh  wood-carvers  were  quite  equal  to  their 
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ancestors  in  tlie  last  two  centuries,  and  only 
lacked  the  opportunity  to  txercisc  thcir  know- 
ledge and  skill.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  a 
wood-carver  suffered  from  was  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  the  proper  consideration  and  execu- 
tion of  his  work.  Pressure  was  put  on  him  by 
builder  or  owner,  and  he  was  compelled  to  com- 
plete hurriedly  and  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his 
powers.  Estimating  was  another  snare — several 
years'  practice  was  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
estimate  readily  the  cost  of  carrying  out  a  design. 
Many  craftsmen  suffered  through  inconstant  em- 
ployment, and  consequent  falling  off  in  aptitude. 
Some  very  clever  carvers,  doing  beautiful  work 
in  ono  style,  floundered  painfully  when  knowledge 
of  character  or  other  styles  was  required.  The 
young  aspirant  should  visit  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  remarkable  for  their  carvings,  and  study 
the  styles  and  peculiarities  of  each.  The  instruc- 
tion given  at  popular  wood-carving  schools  was 
of  little  practical  value,  being  of  a  verj'  elementary 
character  ;  pupils  wasted  their  time  there  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  learning  a  profitable  trade, 
to  be  cruelly  disillusionised  when  they  tried  to 
get  employment.  On  this  point  the  author 
suggested  that  a  lasting  good  might  be  done 
for  the  present  and  rising  generation  of  wood- 
carvers  if-  the  Uoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  could  see  their  way  to  g^i^iog  free 
lectures  on  the  various  styles  and  characteristics 
of  wood-carving  to  members  of  the  craft.  liantern 
views  of  photographs  of  the  best  examples  at 
different  periods,  with  explanations  of  each  style 
and  its  peculiarities,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  Such  lectures  should  be  printed  and 
given  at  every  architectural  society  in  the  kingdom, 
and  repeated  every  session. 

Mr.  W.  S.  FuiTii,  in  the  concluding  paper, 
comparing  wood,  which  had  always  been  a 
sculptor's  material,  with  the  other  materials  more 
usually  employed  in  sculpture,  remarked  that  its 
texture  and  warmth  were  qualities  so  agreeable 
that  it  was  pre-eminently  the  material  above  all 
others  suited  for  architectural  furniture.  It  was 
essentially  the  material  for  the  display  of  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  :  groups  or  ornaments  inappropriate 
to  stone  or  marble  were  quite  fitting  in  wood.  It 
was  remarkable,  considering  the  large  sums  spent 
on  upholstered  furniture,  that  there  was  so  little 
demand  for  choice  wood-carvingbeyond the  foliage 
order.  Doubtless  it  was  because  wood  sculpture 
could  not  be  conveniently  produced  from  the  clay 
model.  Few  wood-carvers  received  a  sculptor's 
training,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  human  figure 
in  wood  correct  knowledge  of  form  must  go  with 
knowledge  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  to  be 
represented. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hi  gh  Stan.vi  s,  seconded 
by  Mr.  ISanister  Fletc  hbk,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  readers  of  the  several  papers. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR    DEALING  WITH 
DISPUTES  AS  TO  EIGHTS  OF  WAY. 

A PAPER  on  the  above  subject,  which  must 
be  of  general  interest  to  all  owners  of 
property,  and  which  nearly  touches  that  tender 
point  "the  rights  of  the  public,"  was  read  on 
Monday  evening  last  before  the  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  by  Mr. 
R.  F.  Colam,  barrister-at-law.  The  author  said 
he  felt  that  no  apology  was  necessary  for  bring- 
ing the  question  before  the  Institution,  for  aU 
professional  surveyors  must  at  one  time  or  another 
in  their  practice  have  experienced  the  trouble  and 
difficulty  which  arose  when  the  question  came  to 
be  determined  whether  some  way  was  or  was  not 
a  public  way  or  highway.  It  has  been  said  by 
Baron  ^lariin  that  whenever  he  saw  a  notice 
that  trespassers  would  be  prosecuted,  he  always 
felt  inclined  to  trespass  as  a  protest  against  the 
^legality  of  the  notice.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
Aat  the  apparent  churlishness  of  the  landowner 
was  often  inevitable  under  the  existing  law.  He 
was  simply  bound  to  be  churlish  or  abandon  his 
way  altogether.  Although  the  law  required  that 
the  owner  should  at  some  time  have  dedicated 
the  way  to  the  public  before  it  became  a  highway, 
it  still  regarded  the  owner's  connivance  as  evidence 
of  his  intention  to  dedicate.  If  there  were  some 
simple  procedure  by  which  it  could  be  adjudged 
that  the  way  was  not  a  public  way,  but  was  only  so 
used  by  the  owner's  grace,  and  if  that  fact  could  be 
put  officially  upon  record,  there  would  be  little 
need  for  the  owner  to  refuse  such  temporary  user. 
In  such  a  way  many  beautiful  walks  could  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  which  now  the  owner 
fears  to  have  used  in  anticipation  of  a  future 


claim  of  right  of  way.  A  surveyor  could  scarcely 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
always  safe  to  lay  out  a  building  estate  regard- 
less of  an  alleged  public  right  of  way  running 
across  it.  It  was  often  the  CHse  that  the  building 
owner  had  the  choice  only  of  either  carrying  out 
his  scheme  with  the  prospect  of  litigation  and 
probable  disturbance  of  his  contracts,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  (Jf  letting  his  land  lie  idle.  There 
was  practically  no  method  by  which  he  could  get 
the  matter  finally  and  conclusively  settled  against 
the  whole  world,  for  the  only  form  of  proceeding 
by  which  the  public  will  be  bound  is  a  criminal 
indictment  found  against  the  owner.  He  could 
not  compel  anybody  to  indict  him.  1  le  could  put 
up  fences  and  wait  for  the  public  to  pull  them 
down,  and  so  (nl  injhii(iim,  or  until  one  of  the 
parties  was  tired,  but  this  did  not  settle  the  law. 
He  could  bring  an  action  for  trespass,  but 
that  was  expensive  and  tedious,  and  would 
not  bind  the  public  at  large.  It  was  clear, 
said  the  author,  that  some  new  means  was  needed 
of  settling,  not  so  much  disputes  as  to  rights  of 
way,  but  the  existence  of  these  rights  themselves. 
I'eople  were  naturally  unwilling  to  take  action 
even  in  a  clear  case  of  obstruction.  What  was 
everybody's  business  was  nobody's  business, 
especiE^y  when  trouble  and  expense  were  in- 
volved. By  the  common  law  of  England,  all 
contracts,  actions,  &c.,  only  bind  those  who  are 
parties  to  them.    If  the  public  were  to  be  bound, 


it  could  only  be  by  bill  of  indictment  found  at 
the  Assizes  or  Quarter  Ssssioup.  This  took  the 
form  of  a  prosecution  for  a  public  nuisance,  for 
which  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  could  be  inflicted. 
If  the  case  were  left  at  the  (Quarter  Sessions,  it 
would  cciiie  before  a  common  jury  of  the  district, 
who  might  have  a  feeling,  one  way  or  another, 
on  the  point.  There  were  none  of  the  advantages 
of  a  civil  trial,  for  the  defendant  could  get  none 
of  the  particulars  nor  have  access  to  any  of  the 
documents  on  which  the  prosecution  relied,  and 
if  he  succeeded  could  recover  no  costs.  These 
and  other  evils  attached,  the  author  said,  to  the 
system  of  making  such  an  action  a  criminal 
action,  althoiigh  to  mitigate  them  a  defendant 
who  could  afford  it  generally  moved  for 
certiorari  to  bring  the  case  before  the  High 
Court  and  a  special  jury.  But  for  all  these 
evils  Mr.  Colam  had  a  remedy  to  suggest.  Why 
should  it  not  be  possible  to  decide  a  dispute  about 
a  right  of  way  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
dispute  r  It  might  be  argued  that  the  remedy 
was  to  be  found  in  a  form  of  action  at  law,  in 
which  the  Attorney-General  should  represent  the 
public,  and  the  decision  should  be  binding  on  the 
public  ;  but  taking  all  the  facts  and  difficulties  of 
the  case  into  consideration,  Mr.  Colam  thought 
that  justice  in  such  cases  would  be  most  surely 
met  by  a  system  of  arbitration.  The  landowners 
might  appoint  one  surveyor  as  arbitrator,  and  the 
representative  of  the  public  another.  The  two 
could  appoint,  as  a  third,  some  lawyer,  perhaps 
chosen  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor — the  lawyer  to  act  as  president  of  the 
court,  and  to  decide  all  questions  of  evidence  and 
procedure,  but  to  have  only  an  equal  voice  with 
the  other  two  in  the  decision.  The  court  might 
order  that  the  public  should  deliver  to  the  owner 


all  particulars  of  the  acts  of  dedication  or  user  on 
which  they  relied,  and  the  owner  should  deliver 
to  the  public  particulars  of  his  acts  of  ownership. 
The  costs  of  both  sides  might,  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  highways.  It  was  true  that  arbitration 
was  now  possible  ;  but  it  did  not  bind  the  public, 
which  was  the  necessary  condition  for  the  permanent 
settlement  of  such  disputes.  If  such  a  mode  of 
trial  could  only  be  well  established,  it  would,  he 
believed,  be  found  that  a  great  number  of  cases 
would  be  decided  which  were  only  a  matter  of 
doubt,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
owners  and  to  the  public.  It  could  be  brought 
into  action  by  a  very  simple  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  the  procedure  of  the  Arbitration  Act  could  be 
adopted. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  G.  M. 
Freeman,  (|.C..  Mr.  J.  R.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Willis  Bund,  Mr.  A.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  W.  II. 
Warner  took  part.  The  speakers  were  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  Mr.  Colam's  suggestions: 
and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
paper  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


SKETCHBOOK  PEEPS  IN  PEMBROKE- 
SHIRE. 

PEM1!U0KK:^H[RE,  rich  in  the  relics  of  a 
bygone  age,  is  by  no  means  so  familiar  as 
many  other  shires  through  whit:h  peregrinations 


are  perhaps  more  frequently  made,  though  few 
counties  can  boatt  of  finer  ruins  or  remains  than 
those  of  Pembroke,  JIanorbere,  and  Carew.  The 
cromlechs  and  circles  on  the  uplands  of  the 
Precelly  Hills  serve  to  recall  the  distant  past, 
while  the  glory  of  more  recent  days  finds  an  echo 
in  such  remnants  of  Medifcval  magnificence  as 
Bishop  Gower's  Palace  at  St.  David's,  or  in  a 
minor  key  by  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Priory  at 
Tenby.  Mr.  H.  Thornhill  Timmins  has  done 
well,  therefore,  in  completing  his  arch;eological 
investigation  of  the  Shire  of  Pembroke,  thereby 
compiling  a  companion  volume  to  his  "  Nooks 
and  Cjrners  of  Herefordshire,"  which  we  re- 
viewed a  year  or  so  since  in  these  pages.  The 
book  before  us  is  uniform  in  style,  and  appears 
under  the  title  of  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Pem- 
brokeshire,"* with  considerably  more  than  a 
hundred  illustrations  of  varied  size  and  import- 
ance, including  some  maps  of  more  than  a  passing 
interest.  The  author's  style  is  both  popular  and 
replete  with  information  of  a  descriptive  kind, 
thus  relieving  his  itinerary  of  that  heavy  manner 
83  common  to  the  perhaps  more  learned  survey  or 
the  topographical  handbook.  Thus '  at  the 
outset  we  start  with  our  outlook  directed 
"far  away  beyond  the  many  folding  hills 
of  Brecon  and  Glamorgan,  whose  hollow 
'  cwms '  are  seamed  with  smoke  from  many  a  pit 
and  furnace,  far  away  beyond  the  broad  uplands 
and  fertile  straths,  where  Fowey  and  Teivy  seek 
the  sea,  the  ancient  shire  of  Pembroke  thrusts 
forth,  against  the  western  main,  its  bold  and 
rugged  coast-line.  From  Stumblehead  to  Caldey, 
the  grim  primipval  rocks  that  guard  these  storm- 

•  Xooks  and  Corners  of  Pembrokeshire.  By  H. 
TiioRxiiii.L  TiMurNs.  F.R.G.S.  London :  Elliot  Stock, 
I'aternoster-row,  E  C. 
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beaten  slioies,  Ijear  the  full  brunt  of  the  Atlantic 
gales  upon  their  craggy  bastions,  which,  under 
the  ceaseless  influence  of  time  and  tempest,  have 
assumed  endless  varieties  of  wild  fantastic  outline 
and  rich  harmonious  colouring.  A  weather- 
beaten  land  is  this,  where  every  tree  and  hedge- 
row tells,  in  horizontal  leeward  sweep,  of  the 
prevalent  '  sou' -wester '  "  The  native  style  of 
building  adopted  by  the  makers  of  history  in  this 
seaboard  land  is  well  exhibited  in  the  rugged 
simplicity  of  its  ancient  parish  churches,  stem 
and  sombre  as  they  are,  well  in  keeping  with  the 
landscape.  Of  florid  architecture  there  is  none, 
and  such  beauty  as  these  old  buildings  possess 
comes  of  severe  quaintness  and  the  picturesque 
grouping  of  the  most  elementary  forms.  Some 
examples  of  pure  grace  and  style  may  be  named 
as  the  13th-century  arcade  in  the  nave  of  St. 
Mary's,  at  Haverford-West,  an  unusually  ornate 
specimen  for  this  locality,  ^and  only  excelled  by 


the  Cathedral  of  St.  David's  itFtlf.  W'e  give  one 
of  the  author's  sketches  from  this  "faire  I'aroche 
Chirche,"  unrivalled  in  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  its  monuments.  Ht.  Anne's  Chapel,  shown  in 
the  accompanying  view,  contains  the  foremost  of 
these  memorials,  the  twin  marble  tom^is  under 
the  archway  on  the  south  of  the  sacrarium,  and 


containing  the  remains  of  the  "Whites,  who  once 
were  bigfolksandmerchantsat  Tenby.  The  worthy 
Thomas  White,  who  lies  here,  enabled  Henry,  Earl 
of  Kichmond,  to  escape  after  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, by  concealing  him  in  his  house  hard  by. 
The  curious  old  chest,  which  figures  next,  formed 
the  ancient  treasury  of  Tenby.  It  is  enriched 
with  16th-century  German  ironwork  of  grotesque 
character,  the  design  showing  ladies  tugging 
away  at  the  elephantine  "  noses  "  which  termin- 
ate the  foliations.  The  box  has  seven  bolts  and 
padlocks.  The  keys  were  kept  by  two  town 
bailiffs,  while  the  mayor  held  custody  of  the  key 
for  the  tiller  inside.  Turning  now  to  our  follow- 
ing drawing,  chosen  by  reason  of  its  typical 
character,  we  approach  the  venerable  slim  grey 
tower  of  Manorbere  Church,  perched  high  alofc 
upon  a  bleak  hillside  in  lonely  isolation.  Origin- 
ally, no  doubt,  of  cruciform  plan,  the  church  has 
been  added  to  at  various  times  in  a  most  capricious 


fashion— a  delightful  jumble  of  the  quaintest 
variety.  Some  notion  of  this  is  realised  by  the 
interior  sketch  already  mentioned,  with  the  short 
tunnel-like  transept  arched  over  by  the  curious 
ribs  to  the  walls,  round  which  a  passage-way  to 
the  tower  is  obtained,  giving  access  to  the  rood- 
loft.    The  chancel  screen  is  modern,  put  up  some 


25  years  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  stay 
the  onslaughts  of  ruin  and  deuay^  The  next 
representative  church  interior  choeen  for  remark 
is  that  of  Johnston,  a  small  village  on  the  linft  a 
short  distance  south  of  Haverford-West.  The 
little  church,  with  its  steeple,  stands  midst  a  few 
cottages  at  the  comer  of  the  lanes.  The  church, 
small  as  it  is,  has  shallow  projecting  bays  or 
chapels,  after  the  manner  of  double  transepts. 
Between  them  rises  the  chancel  arch,  devoid  of 
feature  save  a  couple  of  small  square-headed 
openings,  one  on  either  side,  and  inclosing  two  small 
pointed  arches.  The  old  box  pews,  two-decker 
pulpit,  and  benches  give  an  ancient-world  look  to 
the  place,  which,  to  the  artist  at  least,  is  charming. 
Passing,  for  lack  of  time  now  to  notice  more,  we 
note  Walton  West  Church  and  Walwin's  Castle  ; 
Little  Haven  and  St.  Bride's  HUi,  where  Lord 
Kensington's  mansion  overlooks  the  well-kept 
church  which  gives  the  hall  its  name  ;  Dale  and 
Roch  Castles,  and  then  St.  David's. 

The  charming  old  haU  and  staircase,  which  Mr. 
Timmins  has  so  well  figured  for  us,  is  situated  in 
an  old  house  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
the  town  of  Haverford-  West,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  High-street  there.  The  low-browed  entry 
opening  upon  the  footpath  is  guarded  by  a  massive 
nail-studded  door,  furnished  with  a  lion-head 
knocker  and  enframed  by  liberally  -  moulded 
jambs.  Passing  beneath  this  quaint  old  portal, 
the  visitor  is  admitted  to  the  beautified  interior 
shown  by  this  sketch.  The  stairway  leads  to 
nicely-panelled  chambers,  whose  fireplaces  retain 
their  original  blue  Dutch  tiles  representing  scenes 
from  the  Bible. 

Thus  have  we  briefly  indicated  how  well 
justified  our  opening  remarks  really  are,  and 
when  we  commend  this  volume  to  the  lovers  of 
old  world  ways  and  buildings,  t'ne  pleasure  is  a 
mutual  one  ;  for  those  who  know  the  scenes  here  so 
well  illustrated  and  described,  meet  again  old 
friends,  while  those  who  have  yet  to  visit  Pem- 
brokeshire for  the  first  time  will  do  so  in 
confidence  that  there  are  not  a  few  charming 
places  to  visit  and  odd  things  to  see  in  the  ' '  nooks 
and  corners  "  of  the  county.  Mr.  Elliot  Stock 
has  thus  added  to  the  list  of  good  works  recorded 
under  his  name  as  a  reliable  publisher  of  both 
useful  as  well  as  artistic  volumes. 


CAST  IRON  IX   BUILDER'S  AXD 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XV. 

By  Joseph  Horxeu. 

CAST  IROX  is  used  not  only  for  the  gas  and 
water  mains  instanced  in  the  last  article, 
but  also  in  a  lesser  degree  for  the  smaller  soil- 
pipes  and  drain-pipes  of  dwelling-houses  and 
public  buildings.  It  is  not  regarded  with  so 
great  favour  for  these  purposes  as  the  earthen- 
ware pipes.  The  reason  is  mainly  that  the  latter 
have  so  long  had  a  monopoly  of  use,  whUe  the 
former  are  comparatively  new  and  untried. 
Another  reason  is  because  the  rough-cored  in-, 
terior  of  a  cast  pipe  tends  to  interfere  with  the 
free  passage  of  the  drainage,  whereas  the  glazed 
earthenware  pipes  are  perfectly  smooth.  Cast- 
iron  pipes  are,  however,  made  equally  smooth  by 
coating  them  with  a  solution — as  that  of  Dr. 
Angus  Smith — or  by  a  special  enamel.  Then 
there  is  the  greater  cost  of  iron  over  that  of 
earthenware.  But,  apart  from  this,  iron  is 
superior  to  earthenware  on  the  score  of  strength, 
being  less  liable  to  fracture  by  reason  of  imperfect 
bedding  or  by  concussion.  The  adaptability  of 
cast-iron  pipes  depends  very  much  upon  the  care 
taken  in  their  manufacture.  All  keen  angles 
must  be  avoided.  This  necessitates  the  use  of 
special  patterns  and  core-boxes,  the  cost  of  which 
can  only  be  borne  by  a  large  volume  of  trade. 
In  bend  and  branch  pipes  of  this  type  the  patterns 
themselves  form  the  core-boxes,  the  interior  being 
hollowed  to  the  same  shapes  and  dimensions  as  the 
cores.  Then  there  is  none  of  that  moulder's  joint- 
ing done,  which  generally  leaves  fins  and  anglesin 
the  casting.  In  straight  pipes  the  cores  are  mcde 
in  hinged  boxes,  so  that  no  lapping  of  joints 
occurs.  More  than  this,  all  cores  of  this  class 
are  made  in  green  sand,  i.e.,  not  struck  up  in 
loam,  and  they  are,  therefore,  much  smoother 
than  loam  cores  can  be  made.  It  is  only  by  such 
devices  that  soil  and  drain-pipes  can  be  cast  so 
smoothly  and  so  thin.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  aU  rain-water  piping  and  shooting.  The  iron 
used  is  also  about  the  softest  procurable,  so  that 
it  combines  a  moderate  degree  of  strength  with 
the  minimum  of  brittleness.  Soil-pipes  are  made 
in  dimensions  from  '2in.  to  9in.  bore.    Up  to  Gin. 
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the  metal  is  only  "I'ljin.  and  .Jin.  thick.  All  con- 
ceivable forms  are  cast.  Bends  or  elbows  of  1, 
^,  and  I'liths  of  a^iircle  ;  elbows  with  faucet  and 
spigot  cast  at  right  an^b  s,  or  at  acute  and 
obtuse  angles,  and  of  different  relative  lengths  ; 
elbows  with  branches  variously  situated,  or  with 
foot-rests,  or  with  doors  for  inspection,  on  front, 
or  on  right  or  left-hand  sides.  Then  there  are 
single-branch  pipes  with  branches  at  right 
angles,  at  acute  angles,  at  obtuse  angles,  with  or 
without  doors.  Double-branch  pipes  also  have 
branches  at  right,  acute,  or  obtuse  angles.  Each 
of  these  can  be  had  with  branches  of  different 
bores  from  that  of  the  main  pipe,  so  that  pipes  of 


Fro. 


different  sizes  can  bo  stemmed  in  to  make  a  con- 
nection with  the  main  pipe.  Reducing  branch - 
pipes  with  diminishing  bores  in  the  main 
pipe,  for  coupling  up  two  pipes  of  different 
bores,  are  obtainable  in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes.  Siphon  bends,  and  traps  of  diverse  forms 
and  dimensions,  with  and  without  branches, 
and  covers  and  gratings  are  made  in  cast  iron. 
So  also  are  inspection  pipes,  being  special  lengths 
with  openings,  and  covers  secured  with  bridles  and 
screws.  Socket  and  spigot  connections  are  em- 
ployed for  drain  and  soil-pipes,  as  in  earthen- 
ware. Special  forms  of  socketed  joint  are  used 
besides  the  common  one,  such  as  flush  joints  on 
two  sides  of  squire  pipes  for  comers,  flush  joints 
on  three  sides  for  insertion  in  a  chase.  All  the 
-wants  of  the  builder  are  thus  provided  for. 

Cast  iron  is  suitable  for  the  various  connections 
belonging  to  soil  and  drain-pipes.  Sink  traps  are 
made  both  square  and  round,  with  loose  and  with 
hinged  covers.  Gratings,  round  and  square,  and 
in  various  patterns.  Frames  and  covers  of  cast 
iron  for  drains,  sewers,  openings,  and  fire-cocks 
are  cast  in  a  great  variety  of  dimensions  and 
forms,  ranging  from  Gin.  or  Sin.  in  diameter  for 
domestic  use,  to  those  of  larger  dimensions  for  use 


Fig.  62. 


in  streets.  Sewer  flaps,  frames,  and  gratings, 
hydrant  frames  and  covers,  man-holes  for  sewers, 
with  or  without  wood-blocking,  flushing  doors, 
penstocks,  sluice- valves,  and  cocks  also. 

Cast  iron  holds  the  monopoly  of  pipes  and  con- 
nections for  heating  by  hot  water.  There  is  as 
much  variety  in  these  as  in  the  drain-pipes, 
including  straight  pipes,  single  bends,  both 
curved  and  angled,  double  curved  bends,  siphons, 
tee-pieces,  valve  casings,  juRClion  boxes,  branch 
pipes,  and  also  coil-stands,  coil-cases,  pipe-stands, 
and  brackets,  and  various  boiler  connections. 
P,  Cast  iron  affords  scope  for  an  infinite  variety  of 
design  and  shape  in  the  lighter  pipes  used  on 
buildings  for  rain-water,  smoke,  and  ventilation. 
Iron^  has  practically  supplanted  lead  for  these 


purposes,  and  to  good  effect  from  the  architec- 
tural point  of  view.  The  only  advantages 
possessed  by  lead  pipes  were  their  freedom  from 
corrosion,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  could 
be  bent  to  any  required  outlines.  But  the  cor- 
rosion of  iron  pipes  does  not  become  serious  until 
after  a  long  period,  and  then  they  are  so  cheap 
that  they  can  be  readily  replaced.  The  second, 
that  of  facility  for  being  bent,  is  scarcely  of 
moment,  because  the  pipe-makers  provide  elbows, 
offsets,  and  branches  of  all  dimensions,  angles,  &c., 
that  are  likely  to  be  required.  Cast-iron  pipe, 
however,  possesses  this  very  great  superiority  over 
lead  pipe,  that  it  is  cast  to  harmonise  well  with 
every  style  of  architecture.  I'lpes  may  be  had 
fluted,  twisted,  panelled,  foliated,  Arc,  and  in 
sections  round,  equare,  rectangular,  and  half- 
round.  (Ornamental  beads  of  every  conceivable 
type  are  also  cast,  l  Gothic,  castellated  heads  with 
gargoyles  and  griffins,  and  Classic  heads. 

The  employment  of  cast  iron  has  been  favour- 
able to  the  multiplication  of  public  sanitary  con- 
veniences in  cities,  and  places  of  public  resort, 
whether  for  business  or  pleasure.  Cast  iron  being 
non-porous,  is  cleanly,  does  not  absorb  offensive 
matters,  while  the  lightness  of  the  structures,  and 
their  ornamental  perforations  allow  abundant 
access  of  air ;  they  are  equally  adapted  for  use 
in  factories  and  schools. 

Cast  iron  ia  not  employed  for  roofing  girders  or 
principals.  But  for  shoes,  both  for  timber  and 
for  wrought-iron  roofs,  it  is  eminently  suited. 
Figs.  61,  C  2  illustrate  two  shoes  for  timber,  and 
Fig.  63  one  for  iron,  selected  from  numerous 
forms.  These  are  articles  which  could  not  be 
made  in  these  forms  cheaply  in  any  other  material. 
The  various  parts  are  mainly  in  compression.  The 
bosses  for  the  truss-rods  are  in  tension  ;  but  great 
length  is  given  to  these  when  they  stand  beyond 
the  faces  of  the  casting.  In  some  cases  the  holes 
for  the  rods  pass  right  through  the  body  of  the 
casting.  In  each  cuse  the  holes  for  the  rods  and 
the  recesses  for  the  principals  are  formed  by 
coring,  so  that  the  patterns  bear  only  a  partial 


resemblance  to  the  castings.  Though  cast  iron 
is  not  used  for  the  principals  of  roofs,  yet  it  is 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  ornamentation  of  existing  roofs.  For 
this  and  kindred  purposes  it  possesses  a  wide 
range  of  adaptability  ;  but  this  belongs  properly 
10  that  section  of  the  subject  which  deals  with 
cast  iron  as  applied  to  ornamentation. 

Cast  iron  is  the  only  material  which  is  suitable 
for  gratings,  whether  used  for  surface  water,  or 
for  platforms,  or  footways,  or  for  warming  build- 
ings. They  are  better  and  cheaper  when  made 
in  cast  iron  than  in  any  other  material  if  taste- 
fulness  of  execution  is  a  consideration.  The  smith 
is  restricted  mainly  to  the  riveting  of  straight 
bars  within  a  frame.  If  money  is  no  object, 
curves  can  be  substituted,  as  in  the  old  grills. 
But  the  curves  adapted  for  grills  are  not  adapted 
for  flooring  plates,  because  of  the  necessity  for 
uniting  them  at  the  points  of  contact  with  bonds. 
In  cast  iron,  however,  the  straight-bar  and  the 
diagonal-bar  designs  are  now  in  a  minority  by 
comparison  with  those  in  which  combinations  of 
curves  occur.  Neither  is  there  any  difiiculty 
with  awkward  shapes,  since  not  only  rectangular, 
but  circular,  semicircular,  and  triangular  forms 
are  obtainable.  Strength  is  of  little  moment  in 
these  castings,  excepting  those  which  are  used 
for  flooring.  In  floor  gratings  there  is  less  of 
curve,  and  more  of  forms  which  embody  diagonal 
lines.  When  curves  are  used,  they  are  brought 
cloeer  together,  and  are  of  sufliciently  stout  and 
strong  section.  Gratings  of  this  kind  have  to  be 
so  designed  that  they  shall  not  become  weakened 
by  unequal  shrinkage  stresses — and  that  is  not 
the  least  difficult  part  of  the  work,  often  in- 
volving much  preliminary  cost  in  experimenting 
before  final!)-  deciding  on  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular design. 

Cast  iron  is  a  convenient  and  cheap  material  to 
employ  for  the  numerous  designs  and  shapes  of 
standards  which  carry  benches,  tables,  garden 
and  park  seats,  desks,  &c.,  for  schools,  public 
gardens,  and  institutions,  offices,  and  conserva- 
tories.   It  is  lighter  than  wood  or  masonry,  and 


more  pleasing  outlines  can  be  imparted  to  these 
light  castings  than  would  be  practicable  in  any 
other  material.  Cast-iron  baths  are  made  for  use 
in  situations  where  they  can  remain  fixed  in  one 
position,  as  in  bathrooms  in  private  houses  and 
public  bathing  institutions.  There  are  no  seams 
to  become  rusty  and  leaky.  Ornament  ia  added 
in  such  a  way  that  the  appearance  is  that  of 
carved  solid  masonry,  enamel  being  laid  on  to 
resemble  any  of  the  costly  marbles,  or  serpentine, 
or  porphyry.  Cast  iron  is  used  extensively  for 
common  lift  and  force  pumps  for  garden  and  con- 
servatory use. 

Furnace  fronts  and  grate  bars  are  seldom  made 
in  any  other  material  than  cast  iron.  They  stand 
the  heat  better  than  wrought  iron,  and  are  much 
cheaper.  A  good  deal  of  work  in  connection 
with  stable  fittings  is  made  in  cast  iron,  as  posts, 
rails,  panels,  mangers,  hay -racks,  drains,  various 
fittings,  ice.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
employment  of  cast  iron  in  window  sashes  for 
workshops,  warehouses,  and  large  buildings 
generally.  They  are  not  subject  to  decay,  and 
if  properly  designed  they  do  not  break.  They 
can  be  cast  in  forms  which  wou'.d  be  almost  im- 
possible of  strong  construction  in  timber.  Various 
curves,  circles,  diamonds,  and  even  tracery,  can 
be  embodied  in  these.  Cupola  lights  and  arched 
roofs  for  conservatories  are  cast,  while  the  small- 
ness  of  the  divisions  permits  of  level  seatings  for 
flat  glass. 


CHIPS. 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  there  been  the  prospect 
of  so  many  public  works  going  on  in  the  county  of 
Ciithness  as  at  present.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  seven  new  pieces  of  road,  estimated  to  cost 
£3,026,  will  be  ia  band,  and  of  the  harbours  or 
piers  for  which  Government  grants  have  been  got, 
that  at  Stroma  is  the  only  one  yet  finished.  The 
others  to  be  gone  on  with  are  Dunbeath,  Latheron- 
wheel,  Auchingil,  Freswick,  Duncansby,  and 
D  warick  Head. 

Colonel  W.  Lington  Coke,  M.Inst.C  E  ,  one  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  held  an 
inquiry  at  Wrexham  on  Friday  as  to  an  application 
of  the  Wrexham  Town  Council  to  borrow  £500  for 
the  erection  of  stables  and  sheds.  £500  for  under 
drainage  at  the  Borough  Sewage  Farm,  £1,500  for 
street  improvements,  and  £507  for  the  extension  of 
the  town  sewers. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  pro- 
posed Watford,  Edgware,  and  London  Railway  has 
been  deposited  by  the  engineers  with  the  Private 
Bill  authorities.  The  railway  and  all  subsidiary 
works  are  to  be  completed  for  £188,292,  of  which 
£21,000  will  be  expended  upon  stations.  The  land 
required  will  cost  £27,650.  The  total  length  of  the 
line  will  be  I'i  mile?,  and,  although  terminating  at 
Hendon  by  a  junction  with  the  Midland  Railway, 
it  is  proposea  to  obtain  running  powers  into  the 
stations  at  St.  Pancras,  King's-croEs,  Moorgate- 
street,  and  Finsbury  Park. 

The  Aberdeen  Harbour  Board  adopted  a  report 
and  plans  by  Mr.  Nichol,  harbour  engineer,  for  a 
large  scheme  of  widening  Regent  Q  iaj  east  of 
Regent  Bridge.  The  new  quay  will  provide  699ft. 
of  berthing  accommodation  for  shipping,  with  a 
depth  of  28ft.  at  high  water  of  ordinary  spring 
tides,  and  a  total  width  of  125ft.  between  the  foot- 
pavement  and  the  edge  of  the  cope.  On  the  quay 
two  goods  sheds  of  a  width  of  50ft.  will  be  accommo- 
dated, and  three  lines  of  rails,  leaving  42ft.  of  road- 
way for  ordinary  traffic.  The  goods  sheds  will  be 
250ft.  and  l£0ft.  respectively  in  length.  The  cost 
of  the  works  is  estimated  at  £36,000. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  in  his  Parliamentary 
report  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  waterworks 
proposed  to  be  constructed  under  the  powers  con- 
tained in  the  deposited  Bill  of  the  Urt)an  District 
Council  of  Malvern  Link,  names  £35,000  as  the 
probable  outlay. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hancock,  brick  manufacturer,  Hawar- 
den,  has  been  appointed  a  magistrate  for  the  coimty 
of  Flint. 

O  wing  to  the  large  number  of  buildings  in  Paisley 
used  as  loom  shops,  and  now,  owing  to  the  decay 
ci  hand-loom  weaving,  sought  to  be  converted  into 
dwelling-houses,  a  difficulty  presented  itself  to  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court,  when  they  found  that  the 
ceilings  of  these  premises  averaged  about  9ft.,  and 
the  Police  Act  laid  it  down  that  the  height  should 
be  9ft.  6in.  Mr.  Scott  Dickson,  advocate,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  Paisley  Pohce  Commissioners  as  to 
whether  they  had  any  discretion  in  the  matter,  and 
he  has  given  the  opinion  that  the  rule  laid  down  in 
the  Act  is  alsolute. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Lord  Lsighton 
of  Stretton  has  bequeathed  his  house  in  Kensington 
to  future  presidents  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
contents  of  the  house  in  Holland  Park-road  will  be 
sold  almost  immediately. 
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LOXDOX  CITY  GUILDS  :    N'O.   XVI.  THE  BUILDINGS 

OF  THE  APOTIIECAUIES'  COMPANY. 

We  shall  illustrate  the  fine  old  haU  of  this 
ancient  g^d  at  an  early  date.  To-day  we  give 
views  of  the  library  and  court  room.  Those  who 
wish  for  a  concise  riaumi  of  the  history  of  the 
building  would  do  well  to  consult  •'  The  Apothe- 
■cary  (Ancient  and  Modem)  of  the  Society,  London, 


argued,  in  which  (Shakespeare  places  his  first 
scene.  Act  3— an  imposing-looking  building  with 
many  turrets,  abutting  on  the  Thames  by  a  broad 
terrace.  Hard  by  is  Play  House-yard,  where  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  day  attended  the 
Playhouse  of  Blackfriars,  to  hear  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  and  where  Shakespeare  himself  acted. 
Next  to  Play  House-yard,  is  Printing  House- 
square,  now  celebrated  as  the  Tuues  printing 
office.  It  used  to  be  the  large  printing  house 
where  proclamations.  Bibles,  and  Prayer-books 
were  issued.  In  Castle-street  stood  Castle 
Baynard.  It  was  held  by  a  follower  of  Xorman 
WiUiam,  and  thus  became  ultimately  the  property 
of  the  Clares,  and  afterwards  of  Fitzwalter,  one 
of  the  barons  who  signed  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  property  yielded  to  the 
Grocers'  Company  in  1428  for  the  erection  of 
their  hall,  thus  establishing  a  remote  connection 
between  this  ancient  trading  body  and  the 
Apothecaries'  Society.  The  land  on  which  the 
haU  stands  is  merely  part  of  a  much  larger  piece 
of  land.  The  charter  contained  a  power  for  the 
society  to  acquire  a  hall,  a  house  and  grounds 
known  as  Cobham  House  in  1633,  belonging  to 
Lady  Howard  of  Effingham.  On  that  piece  of 
groimd  stands  not  only  the  hall,  but  all  the 
adjacent  buildings  which  are  connected  with  the 
hall,  as  far  as  those  buildings  are  the  property  of 
the  society.  The  premises  originally  extended  to 
the  river,  hence  the  title  "Water  Lane,"  in 
which  the  hall  is  situated. 

NEW  BUILDINGS,   BUENOS  AYRES. 

These  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
the  Eiver  Plate  Trust,  Loan,  and  Agency  Co., 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  George 
Lethbridge,  A.Ii.I.B.A.,  of  7,  Drapers' -gardens, 
Throgmorton-avenue,  London.  The  buildings 
contain  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  and  offices  on 
first  and  second  floors,  the  third  and  fourth  floors 
being  arranged  for  private  residences.  The 
principal  staircase  is  constructed  of  granite,  and 
the  staircase  to  the  Trust  Co.  's  own  offices  on  the 
first  floor,  of  marble.  A  passenger  lift  is  to  be 
fixed  from  basement  to  third  floor.  The  floors 
throughout  are  constructed  with  iron  and  steel 
joists  and  brick  arches,  and  the  roof,  which  is 


C 1  £  A  KT  HE  S  C  AT ;  IE  I )  i  L  .i  L . 

We  give  a  view  across  the  nave  of  this  cathedral, 
drawn  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows. 

RKSIIJENCE,   KOEHAMl'TOX,  SURKEY. 

This  residence  was  erected  for  the  late  Mr. 
James  Hall  Kenton,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architecc,  Mr.  George 
Lethbridge,  A.K.I.B.A.,  of  7,  Drapers' -gardens, 
Throgmorton-avenue,  London.  The  house  is 
faced  with  red  brick,  and  every  attention  has 
been  given  to  internal  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  work  was  executed  by  the  builders,  ilessrs 
Lucas  Bros.,  of  Belvedere-road,  Limbeth. 

ALTERATIONS  TO  XXXVII.  FIRST  AVENUE,  HRIGHTON. 

These  alterations  have  been  recently  carried  out 
for  Mr.  W.  B.  Chamberlin,  with  the  view  of 
enlarging  the  vestibule,  and  of  giving  some 
character  and  interest  to  an  otherwise  ordinary 
haU  and  staircase.  The  vestibule  has  a  black 
and  white  marble  pavement,  with  a  green  and 
red  marble  pattern  in  the  centre.  The  panelling 
and  screen  are  entirely  of  deal,  painted  and 
enamelled  a  rich  green  colour.  The  floor  of  the 
inner  hall  is  laid  in  oak  :  while  the  staircase, 
balustrade,  <fec.,  are  constructed  of  mahogany. 
The  deal  panelling  of  inner  hall  is  painted  an 
old-fashioned  cream  colour,  which  contrasts  very 
well  with  the  rich  mahogany  doors  to  the  public 
rooms.  Messrs.  D'Oyley  and  Co.,  late  of  Oxford- 
street,  W.,  were  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  A.  X. 
Prentice,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Hastings  House,  Xorfolk- 
street,  was  the  architect. 

SKETCHBOOK  PEEPS  IN  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

(See  article  and  other  illustrations  on  p.  198.) 

EXTENSIONS  TO  THE  EAST  RIDING  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 
BEVERLEY. 

We  illustrate  to-day  the  first  premiated  design 
for  these  extensions,  modified  as  proposed  to  be 
carried  out.  The  building  is  three  stories  high, 
and  provides  day  space  for  121,  and  dormitory 
accommodation  for  101  patients  and  11  nurses  on 
the  women's  side  of  the  asylum.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  dining-room,  day  rooms, 
nurses'  rooms,  seven  single  rooms,  dormitory  for 
special  cases,  and  lavatory  and  other  necessary 
accommodation.    The  first  floor  is  similar  in  plan 


JilackfriarB,"  by  (ieorge  Corfe,  M.D.,  published 
by  Elliot  Stock.  The  hall  of  the  society  is 
surrounded  with  historical  associations.  It 
occupies,  with  its  laboratories,  warehouses, 
dispensary  establishment,  and  court  rooms,  an 
area  of  three- quarters  of  an  acre.  The  Ward- 
robe in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  brought  to 
the  dissolved  monastery  of  Blackfriars.  in  which 
"  the  lord  or  abbot  cf  misrule  pre8ide4  from  All 
Hallows  eve  till  the  I'urification."  Close  bv  was 
the  Palace  of  Bridewell,  built  by  Henry  VIII., 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  Charles  V. . 
where,  in  152o,  a  Parliament  wag  held  ;  where, 
also,  Henrv  himself  and  his  (iueen  Catherine 
lodged  while  the  question  of  fcheir  marriage  was 


flat,  is  laid  with  Roman  tiles,  with  accefs  to  same 
by  staircases  from  the  residences.  On  the  two 
fat.ades  the  rusticated  base  columns,  entablatures, 
and  main  architectural  features  are  of  granite, 
and  the  wall  .-spaces  between  covered  with  the 
hard  stucco  used  in  the  locality.  The  workman- 
ship and  materials  throughout  are  to  be  of  the 
best  quality,  cedar  wood  being  used  for  all 
joiners'  work.  As  the  result  of  the  architect's 
visit  to  Buenos  Ayres  last  year,  local  materials 
and  labour  are  being  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  construction  of  the  buildings.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Merry  and  Itayries,  architects,  of  Buencs  Ayres, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  general  contractor. 


to  the  ground  floor,  but  is  arranged  for  day  rooms 
and  single  rooms,  with  nurses'  rooms,  (See.  The 
second  floor  is  devoted  to  dormitory  accom- 
modation, being  divided  into  four  dormitories, 
each  dormitory  being  overlooked  by  a  nurse's 
room.  The  dining  accommodation  is  provided  on 
account  of  the  existing  dining  hall  having  already 
reached  the  limit  of  its  extension,  and  the 
additional  day  space  for  20  patients  is  necessitated 
by  the  crowded  state  of  the  present  buildings. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Hebblethwaite, 
A  R.I.B.A.,  P.A.S.I.,  llopwood  Hall,  Halifax, 
whose  design  was  selected  for  the  first  premium 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  out  of  20  sets  of  designs  sub- 
mitted by  17  architects. 
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Hawkhkad,  X.B.— The  first  portion  of  the 
lunatic  asylum  which  is  being  erected  at  Hawk- 
head,  about  five  miles  from  ( ilasgow,  for  the 
Oovan  IJistrict  Lunac}'  Board,  was  formally 
opened  on  Jan.  23rd.  The  present  section  of  the 
buildings  provides  accommodation  for  130  male 
and  female  patients,  and  have  cost  about  £140,000. 
Further  extensions  will  hereafter  be  made,  so 
as  to  finish  a  total  of  7C0  beds.  The  style  is 
Scottish  Baronial.  Mr.  Slalcolm  Stark,  junior,  St. 
Vincent- street,  Glasgow,  is  the  architect ;  Messrs. 
Ale-xander  Muir  and  Sons,  Eglinton-street,  (ilas- 
gow,  were  the  contractors  for  masonry ;  and 
Messrs.  James  llarbertson  and  Son,  also  of  (Jlas- 
gow,  for  the  joinery.  The  farm  buildings  on  a 
portion  of  the  site  have  been  erected  under  a 
separate  contract  by  Messrs.  W.  Shaw  and  Son, 
<ilasgow. 

Westham,  Wi;ymui  th.— The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury recently  consecrated  the  new  church  of 
St.  Paul,  at  Westham,  Weymouth.  Mr.  Goo. 
H.  Fellowes-Prynne,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  6,  (jueen 
Annes's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.,  whose  design 
was  selected  in  limited  competition  by  the  assessor 
(Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.),  is  the  architect. 
The  work  was  put  in  the  hands  of  an  E.^cetor 
^)uilder;  but,  owing  to  difficulties,  it  was  eventually 
completed  by  the  architect,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  C.  Foad,  the  then  clerk  of  works.  The 
j)ortion  of  the  church  now  finished  consists  of  the 
■chancel,  vestries,  organ  chamber,  two  bays  of 
the  nave  and  north  aisle,  and  south  transept, 
■besides  the  permanent  foundation  for  the  complete 
edifice.  The  style  is  a  free  treatment  of  Perpen- 
dicular work.  The  plan  is  simple  in  form,  and 
consists  of  a  nave,  82ft.  in  length  and  24ft.  in 
width,  54ft.  of  the  total  length  being  included  in 
the  portion  now  carried  out.  The  chancel  is 
.35ft.  9in.  in  length  by  22ft.  6in.  in  width.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  there  is  a  12  ft.  aisle, 
good-sized  vestries  and  organ  chamber  being 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  ( tn  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  a  double  transept  is  thrown 
■out,  occupying  two  bays  of  the  nave,  the  remain- 
ing three  bays  having  an  aisle  similar  to  that  to 
the  north.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is 
placed  an  apaidal-ended  chapel ;  the  south  transept 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  nave  to  this  chapel.  Convenient 
entrances  are  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
south  transept,  and  at  east  of  north  aisle.  Four 
steps  lead  from  nave  to  chancel,  two  from  the 
-chancel  to  sanctuary,  and  three  white  marble 
steps  to  the  high  altar.  The  heating  is  on  the 
high-pressure  small-bore  system,  and  has  been 
■carried  out  by  Messrs.  Longbottom,  of  Leeds. 
The  church  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  with  dress- 
ings and  window  tracery  in  Doulting  stone,  and 
the  roof  is  tiled  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  cost  up 
to  the  present  has  been  between  £4,000  and  £5,000. 


MoKECAMiiE. — The  original  Morecambe  Pier 
■Company,  having  now  nearly  disposed  of  all  the 
claims  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  accident 
laat  September,  are  vigorously  pushing  forward 
the  work  of  strengthening  the  pier.  The  contract 
for  the  work,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £5,000, 
has  been  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Murdoch  and 
•Cameron,  Glasgow.  Mr.  John  Waugh,  C.E.,  of 
Bradford,  the  engineer,  has  eliminated  as  much 
timber  as  possible  from  the  structure,  strength 
being  assured  by  the  use  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
The  whole  of  the  pier,  promenade,  pier-head, 
and  landings  are  included  in  the  scheme  of  repair, 
and  will  be  finished  for  the  commencement  of  the 
season. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  next 
Tuesday  the  candidate  who  will  be  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  selection  for  election  as  the  Clerk 
will  be  Mr.  Richard  Hill  Dawe,  the  town-clert  of 
Hull. 

On  Friday  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Down  con- 
secrated the  new  chancel  at  St.  Jaaies's  Chapel-of- 
Ease,  parish  of  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down.  The  chipel 
was  built  in  1840,  and  had  fallen  out  of  repair. 
Xew  windows  in  coloured  cathedral  glass  have 
been  put  in,  new  floor  throughout,  and  the  aisles 
laid  down  in  red  and  black  tiles  with  border.  A 
chancel  has  been  added,  and  a  new  east  window  in 
Duncannon  stone,  which  it  is  hoped  to  fill  with 
stained  glass. 


ABOHITEOTUKAL  &  AB0H.S0I.0OI0AL 
SOOIETIES. 

BllADIOUl)  SOCIKTV   ()!■  Ak(;HITE(TS  AXI)  Suil- 

VKYoiis. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Friday  night  at  the  fireat  Northern 
Victoria  Hotel,  Bradford.  The  members  present 
were  Messrs.  Wheater  Smith  (president),  Charles 
Gott,  John  Hindle,  Thomas  II.  Healey,  i;. 
Armistead,  Rhodes  Calvert,  Samuel  Jackson, 
Charles  France.  T.  C.  Hope,  Richard  Horsfall, 
James  Lsdingham,  Brian  Cowgill,  W.  B.  Wood- 
head,  James  Young,  Herbert  3Iarten,  J.  Flew, 
Thomas  Barker,  (  '.  E.  Milnes,  C.  U.  (iott,  A.  G. 
Adkin,  and  B.  I).  Fairbank  (secretary).  Mr. 
Lsdingham  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Mr.  Fairbank  was  re-elected  secretary. 
Dinner  was  afterwards  served. 

Clkuks  (ir  WouK.s'  Association. — The  13th 
annual  dinner  of  this  association  was  held  at  the 
King's  Hall,  Hoi  born  Restaurant,  on  Monday 
evening.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B..\., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  company  numbered 
over  three  hundred.  The  usual  toasts  having 
been  honoured,  the  chairman  gave  "  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces,"  to  which  Colour- 
Sergeant  J.  Aitchinson  responded.  The  healths 
of  "  Tht  Architects  and  Surveyors  "  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nightingall, "  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  James  Brooks,  V.P.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Drower,  the  latter  speaker  suggesting 
that  the  time  might  come  when,  under  the  regime 
of  the  London  County  Council,  the  occupation  of 
the  (juantity  surveyor  would  be  gone,  and  that  of 
the  clerk  of  works  either  abolished  altogether  or 
greatly  reduced  in  status.  In  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "Success  and  Long  Life  to 
the  Clerks  of  NV'orks'  Association,"  the  chairman 
expressed  his  gratification  that  the  committee 
had  always  refused  to  accept  outside  help 
from  any  quarter,  and  thus  maintained  their 
independence.  The  association  was  doing  a 
useful  work  of  self-help,  and  in  providing  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  a  class  of  men  whose 
responsible  and  onerous  duties  tended  to 
isolate  them  from  one  another,  and  he  regretted 
to  hear  that  their  membership  roll  only  contained 
about  150  names;— the  number  ought  to  be 
largely  increased.  The  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  T.  Simpson,  in  replying,  said  they 
had  been  very  careful  only  to  admit  the  best  men 
into  their  ranks ;  they  were,  he  felt,  doing  a 
useful  and  needed  work.  Mr.  W.  S.  Woolacott, 
Vice-president,  proposed  "The  Company  of 
Carpenters,"  to  whom  for  the  last  nine  years  the 
asEOciation  had  been  indebted  for  a  home  and  the 
use  of  an  excellent  technical  library.  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher,  J. P.,  F.R  I.B.A.,  in  respond- 
ing, urged  upon  the  association  the  desirability  of 
instituting  examinations  for,  and  issuing  certifi- 
cates to,  their  members.  Mr.  F.  Dashwood, 
secretary,  was  also  called  upon  by  the  chairman, 
and  made  a  drily  humorous  response.  The 
remaining  toasts  were:  "The  Visitors,"  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  Williamson  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  V.P.R.I.B.A. ;  "The 
Press,"  proposed  by  'Sir.  Alexander  Ritchie,  J. P., 
C.C.  (Steven  Brothers  and  Co.),  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  J.  Brady,  editor  of  the  CV/r/,*  of  Worhs 
A-sociafion  Jouri/ffl ;  "The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  Oldrid  Scott,"  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  Peacock, 
and  acknowledged  for  Mr.  Scott  bj-  Mr.  G.  M. 
Berry:  and  " The  Chairman,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
R.  Wheeler. 

The  Glasgow  Aechitectural  Associ.vtiox. — 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rooms  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson, 
M.A.,  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  George  Gunn, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Ayr,  delivered  a  paper  on  "A  Fort- 
night in  West  Somerset,"  being  a  tour  betook 
last  summer,  having  gained  the  Association 
Travelling  Scholarship.  The  paper  was  a  de- 
scription of  the  places  he  visited,  principal 
among  which  being  Taunton,  Jlinehead,  Blue 
Anchor,  Dunster,  Wells,  and  Croscombe  ;  not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  architecture  of 
Somerset  being  its  even  distribution  of  its  interest. 
There  is  hardly  a  portion  of  the  county  which 
will  not  repay  the  architect  for  visiting.  Mr.  Gunn 
advised  students  to  make  Blue  Anchor  their  centre, 
as  it  is  extremely  rich  in  things  architectural. 
A  large  collection  of  architectural  sketches  made 
by  Mr.  Gunn  were  shown  on  the  walls,  and  also 
photographs,  which  remain  for  a  fortnight.  The 
paper  was  also  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Gl.\.sgow  Philosophic. A.L  Society  :  Aikhitec- 
TCKAL  Section. — At  a  meeting  of  this  section, 
held  on  Monday,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gourlay,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Glasgow 


and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  on  "Tliu 
Teaching  of  .Vrchitecture  in  the  College."  Mr. 
T.  L,  Watson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  presided,  and  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  Gourlay  prefaced 
his  lecture  with  some  general  remarks.  Archi- 
tecture he  defined  to  be  the  art  of  giving  to  a 
building  all  the  perfection  which  could  be  bestowed 
upon  it.  This  perfection  was  attained  when  a 
building  was  perfectly  suitable,  perfectly  stable, 
and  perfectly  beautiful;  and  no  building  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture  which  did  not 
aim  at  perfection  all  along  these  three  lines.  The 
lecturer  proceeded  to  show  that  in  the  training  of 
students  as  carried  out  in  that  college,  they  ought 
to  show  them  that  architecture  in  this  full  sense 
was  what  this  definition  stated.  Architecture  was 
essentially  a  constructive  art,  therefore  architec- 
ture included  construction  ;  but  its  construction 
should,  he  urged,  be  taught  in  an  architectural 
spirit,  not  as  a  branch  of  engineering,  but  as 
architectural  construction. 


CHIPS. 

The  Baptist  chapel  at  laskip  has  just  recently 
been  renovated  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dinsley,  architect,  of  Cborley.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
J.  Tomlinson,  of  Kirkham. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  city  council  of 
Sheffield  decided  at  their  last  meeting  to  follow  the 
example  of  Laeds,  and  take  over  the  undertaking  of 
the  tramways. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Heywood,  of  Pendleton,  has 
presented  to  the  Salford  Corporatiou  a  full-sized 
marble  bust,  by  Sjvinnerton,  of  bis  late  brother, 
Mr.  Oliver  Haywood,  with  a  request  that  it  shall 
be  placed  in  the  museum  at  Feel  Park. 

The  urban  sanitary  authority  of  Menai  Bridge 
have  intrusted  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect,  with 
the  preparations  of  the  plans  of  the  promenade  pier 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  at  Pont  Morgan,  at  a 
point  between  the  two  landing-stages  no-iV  used  by 
the  Liverpool  steamers.  Flans  for  proposed  town 
h&ll  and  arttsans'  dwellings  are  being  prepared  for 
the  same  authority  by  Mr.  Joseph  O  wen. 

The  Rjyal  ScDttish  Arboricnltural  SDciety,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Edinbur(;h,  heard  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.F.,  the  president,  as 
to  the  representation  that  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Forest  School  in  Scotland.  It  was  proposed 
that  a  forest  area  should  be  acquired,  partly  under 
timber,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  scheme  would 
cost  somewhere  about  £30,000  to  £40,000.  The 
matter  was  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  Russian  architect,  Michael  Mikeschine,  who 
drew  the  plans  for  the  monument  to  Riirik,  the 
fcuader  of  the  Russian  Monarchy,  erected  at  Nijoi 
Novgorod  in  1862,  and  for  the  statue  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  at  St.  Petersburg,  died  on  Friday, 
from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism. 

The  National  Schools,  Wadhurst,  Sussex, 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Sborland' 
patent  Manchester  grates,  patent  exhaust  ro' 
ventilators  and  inlet  tubes,  the  same  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  £.  H.  Sborland  and  Brother  of  Man- 
chester. 

( j  perations  in  connection  with  the  building  of  t' 
works  at  Weston  Point,  Runcorn,  for  the  Castner 
Kellner  Cbemical  Company,  were  commenced  o 
Monday  by  the  building  of  a  stone  embankment  ' 
order  to  uphold  the  boundary  of  the  land  whi 
abuts  on  the  bauks  of  the  Weaver  Canal,  The  con 
struction  of  a  tall  chimaey  is  to  be  begun  forth  wit' 
The  company  have  acquired  a  site  of  about  40  ac" 
of  land,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  works  it  is  pro 
posed  to  construct  is  estimated  at  £130,000. 

The  Markets  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corpora- 
tion have  under  consideration  an  amended  report  by 
the  city  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas  Hewson,  respecting 
the  proposed  rearrangement  of  Kirkgate  markets. 
This  remodelling  is  rendered  partially  necessary  by 
the  intended  widening  from  45ft.  to  75ft.  of  \"icar- 
lane,  on  which  the  covered  market  abuts,  and  the 
cost  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  markets  is  roughly 
estimated  at  £50,000. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  drafted  and  issued  new 
regulations  under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882 
and  1888.  The  regulations  are  the  outcome  of  the 
confarence  of  electric  lighting  authorities  and  others 
held  in  London  last  November,  and  of  the  definition 
of  "pressure  "  settled  by  Lord  Ivelvio,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Preece,  and  Major  Cardew  as  a  committee  of 
experts.  An  amended  definition  of  pressure  is 
given,  and  the  regulation  relating  to  street 
receptacles  for  electric  lines  has  been  rendered 
more  stringent  in  its  provision  for  isolation. 

The  town  council  of  Leith  adopted,  on  Tuesday, 
plans  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  that  burgh,  for  the  pubfio 
baths  to  be  built  in  Henderson-street,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  from  £10,000  to  £12,000, 
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THE  TIMBERS  OF  AUSTRA.LASIA.— II. 

THE  HARDWOODS.  1.   XEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

THERE  are  few  departments  of  science  con- 
nected with  building  construction  and 
■engineering,  in  which  greater  confusion  (or,  at 
■ail  events,  a  leseer  degree  of  accuracy  and  certi- 
tude) exists  than  in  the  knowledge  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  timbers  of  Australasia.  Even  the 
botanical  names  are  not  entirely  free  confusion, 
though  this  is  daily  diminishing  as  the  botanical 
and  other  experta  are  brought  more  and  more 
into  touch  and  contact  with  each  other.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  has  become  pretty  generally 
recognised  that  the  employment  of  the  Latin 
acientilic  names  is  the  only  effectual  remedy 
against  inaccuracy  and  confusion,  and  accordingly 
architects  and  engineers  have  repeatedly  been 
recommended  to  use — and  often  do  use — these 
titles  in  their  specifications.  So  much  explana- 
tion appears  to  be  necessary  lest  I  should  te 
accused  of  pedantry  in  the  employment  I  may 
make  hereafter  of  the  Latin  names  of  the  timbers 
I  shall  have  to  speak  of. 

It  would  be  altogether  beyond  the  scope  and 
object  of  these  articles  to  sketch,  however  briefly, 
the  growth  of  forestry  in  Australasia.  Suffice  it 
that  its  history  dates  back  to  1688,  and  commences 
with  the  famous  navigator,  Damp'er  (whose 
herbarium  is  still  preserved  at  < Jxfoid),  and  in- 
cludes the  names  of  men  no  less  celebrated  in  the 
botanical  records  of  the  world  than  Dr.  Lindley, 
Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  and  Baron  von  MiiUer,inthelast 
"  forties  "  and  "  fifties. "  Those  who  may  be  curious 
in  the  matter  will  find  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
informationin  the  paper  on  "Australian  Timbers," 
mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  articles  as  having 
been  read  by  Mr.  George  S.  Perrin  before  the 
Royal  Victorian  Institute  of  Architects,  and  a 
copy  of  which  I  believe  is  in  the  library  of  the 
E.I.B.A.,  in  Conduit-street,  London,  W.  Passing, 
then,  to  the  subject  more  immediately  concerned, 
I  should  at  once  explain  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  dealing  with  any  timbers  other  than  those 
which  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
countries  foreign  to  Australasia.  The  number  of 
the  timbers  produced  in  the  seven  Australasian 
colonies — the  classification  of  these  was  first 
-attempted  in  1854,  when  specimens  were  obtained 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  following  year — 
ifl  simply  enormous,  and  considering  that  the 
climate  of  this  quarter  of  the  world  embraces  (if 
we  include  that  of  the  Alpine  region  of  the  New 
Zealand  snow  peaks)  every  variety,  from  that  of 
Norway  to  tha*;  of  India,  it  can  be  no  source 
of  wonder  that  such  multitudinous  products 
•should  vary  as  greatly  as  they  do  in  qualities  and 
characteristics.  Many  of  the  timbers  are  practically 
worthless,  excepting  for  the  roughest  purposes  ; 
while  others,  though  they  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  the  localities  where  (or  comparatively 
near  to  which)  they  grow,  could  not  compete  in 
either  the  European  or  the  American  markets 
■with  other  woods  of  as  great,  or  greater,  service- 
ableness,  obtained  from  sources  more  accessible, 
and  consequently  more  cheaply.  But  there  still 
remain  a  number  of  timbers  of  the  very  highest 
value  to  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  surveyor, 
the  builder  (with  whom,  for  present  purposes, 
must  be  classed  the  coachbuilder  and  especially 
the  shipbuilder),  and  the  cabinetmaker,  in  any 
and  every  part  of  the  world  ;  while  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  for  certain  specific 
and  most  important  purposes  (which  it  will  be 
my  business  to  point  out)  the  hardwoods  of 
Australia  (and  particularly  the  pale  hardwoods  of 
New  South  Wales)  are  absolutely  and  altogether 
without  a  rival. 

The  timbers  of  Australasia— and  this  term  I 
desire  to  be  understood  in  future  as  applying  only 
to  those  which  it  is  desirable  to  export— belong 
botanically  to  a  good  many  different  Natural 
Orders,  of  which  by  far  the  most  important  is 
the  exogenous  or  Myrtles  (Nat.  Ord.  S5), 

as  it  includes  the  genus  Eucalyplm  (the  Australian 
gums),  which  furnishes  the  majority  of  the  hard 
woods.    The  Australian  species  alone  (to  say 
nothing  of  a  great  many  varieties)  of  this  vast 
genus  number  13G,  according  to  Mr.  Maiden  ;  or, 
according  to  Mr.  Perrin,  170,  of  which  53  are 
found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Eucalypts  have 
hitherto  been  mostly  grouped  according  to  their 
barks,  by  which  means  are  obtained  two  of  the 
moat  important  and  best  defined  families— viz.,  the  | 
iron  barks  and  the  stringy  barks.    It  would  seem  ' 
desirable,  however,  to  adopt  a  classification  ac-  ' 
cording  to  the  colour  of  the  timber,  in  order  that  | 
the  superior  value  of  the  pale  hardwoods— by 
which  term  are  meant  those  which  vary  in  colour, 


when  quite  fresh,  from  white  to  a  very  pale 
brown,  and  are  almost  or  completely  free  from  a 
reddish  tinge — may  be  the  more  distinctly  empha- 
sised. This  appears  to  be  specially  important 
with  reference  to  the  English  market,  since  Mr. 
(.lavin  Scott  informs  me  that  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  (lid  Country  he  found  a  rooted  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  red  woods — a  prejudice  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of  pale 
timbers  obtained  from  other  colonies ;  but  one 
which  those  who  entertain  it  will  do  well  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  with  the  smallest  possible 
delay.  Not  only  do  the  pale  hardwoods  of  New 
South  Wales  wear,  as  a  rule,  better  than  almost 
any  of  the  red  timbers,  but  the  supply  is  very 
much  larger,  and  the  price  must  consequently 
remain  cheaper ;  indeed,  the  supply  of  the  pale 
hardwoods  is  practically  unlimited. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  studying  the 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  hardwoods 
wiU,  perhaps,  be  under  the  headings  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  in  which  they  are  met  with — or, 
rather,  as  the  most  valuable  of  them  have  their 
home  in  the  mother  colony,  to  describe  them 
under  the  head  of  New  South  Wales — and  to 
supplement  their  description  with  whatever  addi- 
tional information  may  be  necessary  when  I  come 
to  the  other  colonies.  The  matter  of  wood 
paving  can  then  be  dealt  with  separately  by  itself 
before  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  other  woods. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  hardwoods 
of  the  Mother  colony  are  the  following  :  — 
Ironbark  (4  species)   ...  Jiucihiiiiiis    pankulata  ^white, 
grey,  or  "  She"). 
E.  ci;l,ra  (narrow-leaved,  white 

or  grey). 
E.  aid, idphiilii  (broad-leaved). 
E.    s  dri-'izijlnn.     or  li^ticox'j^on 
(Warren)  (red). 
Stringy  bark  (3  species)  B.  oij,ii,ilnto.  (silvery  or  broad- 


leaved). 

E.  Eugeiiioidis  (white). 

E.  Ttificrorn/ric/ta  (red). 

Messmate    E.  ohU<iim. 

Blackbutt    E.  pilulaHs. 

Spotted  gum    E.  macilntn. 

Blue  gum  (2  species)  ...  E.  saligiu:   (Sydney,  which  in- 
cludes flooded  gum). 

E.  Moidtni. 

Bastard  blue  gum   > 

Grey  gum  [  E  yon'ocnJi/x. 

Mountain  gum  ) 

Forest  mahogany   E.  resinifera. 

Swamp  mahogany           E,  l  obtutn. 

White  mahogany    E.  acmenoidns. 

Mountain  ash   E.  <•  icoju-i'ina  (maiden)  or  virgata 

(Coghlan). 

White  ash    H.  stricta. 

Tallow  wood    E.  micro  or  in. 

Box  (Sapecies)   E.  pol.anthi'ma  (true  red). 

/(.  hemiphloia  (wnite,  grey,  pink, 

and  '•  red"). 
E.  mrlUoJora  (yellow). 


Brush  box  (or  woolly 

butt)    TristanH  lonfr.rti    j  Nat.  Ord. 

Turpentine   tynenrjiln  laurifolia\  Myrtacfx) 

Beech  (or  white  beech)  Umdiyirt  Lrichhardtii  (Nat.  Ord. 

Vi  rbi'nf'x*ne. 

The  following  hardwoods,  though  found  in 
New  South  Wales,  belong  more  properly  to  other 
colonies  :  — 

Blue  gum    E.  glohnl«f!  (a  different  timber 

from  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  list). 

Manna  gum    B.  vimiiiali^. 

Kedgum  (i!  species)        B.  rostnita  (River  Murray). 

E.  tenticorniii  (Forest). 

Blackwood   Acacia    mrlanoxglon   (Nat.  Ord. 

Lt'guminOHii') , 

The  subjoined  is  the  latest  classification  of  the 
pale  and  red  hardwoods  (exclusive  of  the  iron- 
barks  and  stringy- barks)  published  by  Mr. 
Maiden  in  November  last : — 

Palk  Hardwooio.— Blackbutt  {E.  pilidaris). 

Spotted  gum  (E.  maculati). 

White  mahogany  (A',  acnienoitli-n). 

Tallow  wood  {E.  hiicrocnrgs). 

Grey  box  {E.  if  miphl.oia).' 
Bed  Haedv.-oods.  —  Sydney  blue  gum  (A'.  Maligna). 

Grey  gum  {B.  propimina).' 

Bed  (or  forest)  mahogany  {E.  nshii- 
fera). 

Murray  red  gum  [B.  roatrata). 
Forest  lei  gum  (f.  teretiwrms), 

Ironbark  [E.  pamciilntu,  E.  afbra,  E.  sidcro- 
phloia,  and  E.  sid/roxi/lo/t)  has  been  rightly  called 
the  "king  of  hardwoods,"  and  is  considered  to 

*  This  timber  must  not  be  confounded  with  B.  gonio- 
riilyx,  sometimes  called  grey  gum,  and  given  in  my  own 
list  above  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  hardwoods. 
While  omitting  some  of  the  timbers  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Maiden  as  being  unsuited  to  purposes  of  export,  I  speak 
of  this  Krey  gum  on  account  of  its  extreme  resemblance  to 
ironbark,  for  which,  though  remarkably  durable,  it  is  an 
altogether  inferior  substitute.  In  texture  it  is  less  horny 
and  more  brittle ;  ita  strength  is  very  much  smaller,  and 
when  used  for  railway  sleepers  the  bolts  and  spikes  work 
loose  in  it.  Its  local  value  in  various  ways,  however, 
iostitles  Mr.  Maiden's  inclusion  of  it  in  his  list  of  hard- 
woods.—D.  L.  I 


be  the  strongest  timber  in  the  world.  It  grows 
extensively  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is 
widely  distributed;  and  beinpr  a  slow-growing 
tree  (like  several  other  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Eucalypts),  it  generally  reaches  its  utmost  per- 
fection on  the  poorest  soil.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
which  renders  many  of  the  hardwoods  of  the 
mother  colony  so  exceptionally  valuable.  The 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  the  poorness 
of  the  soil,  where  some  of  the  gums  thrive  best, 
produce  a  quality  of  timber  totally  different  from 
the  sappy  wood  grown  rapidly  in  moister  and 
more  temperate  regions,  such  as  the  luxuriant 
forest  of  Tasmania.  The  tree  attains  an  average 
height  of  over  100ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
34in.,  and  a  straight,  even  bole  ;  the  true  white 
(or  "she")  ironbark  {E.  panicidaln),  however, 
often  reaching  to  150ft.  Regarding  the  different 
species,  the  one  just  named  is  closer  in  grain  (and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  work)  than  the  others, 
and  also  less  plentiful ;  still,  it  is  the  very  best 
kind  of  ironbark,  and,  with  its  beautiful  wavy 
appearance,  the  most  valuable  of  all.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  extremely  pale  and  slightly 
pinkish  colour  when  green,  which  darkens,  how- 
ever, during  the  process  of  drying.  The  most 
plentiful  species,  and  that  which  attains  the 
largest  proportions,  is  the  narrow -leaved,  white 
or  grey  ironbark  {E.  crehru),  which  comes  next  in 
value  to  E.paiiiculutd,  and  reaches  Sydney  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  the  northern  rivers  of  the 
colony.  Thereabouts  it  is  best  known  in  connec- 
tion with  public  works,  particularly  the  construc- 
tion of  large  timber  bridges,  the  magnificent  piles 
and  girders,  in  lengths  up  to  60ft.  and  70ft., being 
furnished  by  it.  The  wood  is  of  a  rather  pale 
red  colour  ;  but  though  very  durable,  scarcely  aa 
strong  as  either  E.  pariiculata  or  E.  sidcrophhia. 
The  latter  (likewise  of  a  reddish  colour,  slightly 
darker  than  E.  crebro),  bears  the  very  highest 
reputation  for  combined  durability  and  strength, 
and  is  therefore  extensively  employed  for  the 
large  beams  in  heavy-goods  stores,  for  railway- 
sleepers,  and  for  other  purposes  where  extreme 
strength  is  required.  In  the  Sydney  Techno- 
logical Museum,  which  contains  a  very  large 
collection  of  the  timbers,  not  only  of  Australasia 
and  <Jceania,  but  of  Europe  and  America  (and 
even  Africa)  as  well,  are  two  sleepers  of  this  iron- 
bark,  lately  removed  from  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  of  New  South  Wales, 
after  2i  and  25  years'  service  respectively,  and 
which  appear  to  be  as  strong  and  solid  aa  ever 
they  were.  When  such  sleepers  have  to  be  re- 
moved, it  is  not  owing  to  the  decay  or  disintegra- 
tion of  the  wood,  but  on  account  of  the  holes 
made  in  the  sleeper  by  the  renewal  of  bolts  and 
spikes.  The  timber  of  this  species  from  the 
Clarence  River  and  further  north  is  apt  to  shell 
and  split  upon  exposure,  and  hence  is  not  liked 
for  engineering  purposes  ;  fortunately,  however, 
its  distribution  in  other  districts,  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  E.  sid'-roxyloii,  commonly  called  simply 
ironbark,  red  ironbark,  red  flowering  ironbark, 
and  sometimes  by  the  extraordinary  name  of 
"  flat  cake,"  is  the  darkest  of  all  the  species  in 
the  colour  of  the  wood.  Its  reputation  for 
strength  and  durability  stands  very  high  where 
it  is  not  required  in  long  lengths,  which  cannot 
always  be  obtained,  and  it  appears  to  be  all  but 
imperishable.  It  grows  very  largely  in  many 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  is  widely  diffused  over 
the  auriferous  districts  of  the  western  interior. 
Like  the  preceding  species,  however,  it  requires 
to  be  used  with  caution,  particularly  in  buildings, 
since  the  timbers  from  the  Clarence  and  the  Rich- 
mond River  districts  are  very  free  in  the  grain, 
and  subject  to  shelling  in  concentric  rings ; 
though,  happily,  the  ring  shakes,  however  serious 
a  defect,  seem  peculiar  to  these  two  districts 
only.  De  Libra. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MISTAKES  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
Building  Trades  Exchange,  held  on  Friday, 
Colonel  Bennett  presiding,  Mr.  Alexander  Iluir 
(of  Messrs.  Alex.  Muir  and  Sons)  read  a  paper  on 
"Mistakes  in  the  Building  Trade."  Mr.  Muir 
spoke  of  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings  of 
the  ancients,  and  laid  the  blame  of  our  pettier 
structures  in  these  days  on  the  fever  haat 
at  which  we  now  lived.  Our  buildings,  like 
everything  else,  were  ' '  rushed. ' '  In  the  far  back 
days  buildings  were  planned  and  erected  calmly 
and  without  hurry,  and  consequently  gained  in 
dignity.  Even  within  this  century  very  much 
more  time  was  allowed  to  builders  than  at  present, 
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and  then  builders  seemed  to  take  more  enjoyment 
out  of  life,  labour  less,  and  gain  greater  profits. 
In  these  days  very  many  proprietors  were  resolved 
on  getting  a  magnificent  structure  at  a  ridiculously 
small  price.  They  started  the  economising  process 
by  employing  an  inferior  architect,  and  architect 
and  meMurer  too  frequently  combined  to  persuade 
the  economist  that  his  notions  could  be  carried  out 
for  the  sum  he  proposed  to  expend.  In  the  end 
he  discovered  that  the  cost  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  anticipation.  This  method  of  doing  things 
told  against  the  contractor,  as,  in  order  to  keep 
the  proprietor  as  long  as  possible  in  ignorance 
of  the  ultimate  cost,  he  was  only  granted  instal- 
ments in  proportion  to  the  schedule  price,  and 
was  conse(iuently  kept  Ij  ing  out  of  considerable 
sums.  At  the  end  of  the  contract,  too,  there  was 
always  the  greatest  difliculty  in  getting  payment 
for  the  inevitable  extras  from  the  disgusted  pro- 
prietor. In  connection  with  these  extras  Mr. 
Muir  protested  against  the  practice  of  architects 
or  measurers  altering  the  contractor's  prices 
without  consulting  him,  and  of  submitting  these 
to  a  clerk  of  works  to  be  checked.  They  ought 
to  be  gone  over  with  the  contractor  himself  and 
adjusted.  In  all  contracts  the  eeloctin^  of  an 
eflicient  inspector  was  very  essential,  lie  dwelt 
on  the  old  custom  of  contractors  measuring  the 
work  for  themselves,  which,  he  stated,  was  of 
course  impossible  in  that  city,  'i'he  practice  was, 
however,  still  carried  on  in  Australia,  and, 
apparently,  beneficially  to  not  a  few  contractors. 
He  advoftated  the  strict  adherence  where  prac- 
ticable to  the  adopted  modes  of  measurement  and 
clear  details  in  schedules  as  tending  to  prevent 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings,  and  spoke 
strongly  against  measurers  endeavouring  to  get 
cheaper  estimates  by  misleading  descriptions  in 
schedules.  Jilr.  Muir  vigorously  deprecated  the 
over- anxiety  of  contractors  to  secure,  if  possible, 
every  contract  that  was  issued  for  the  mere  sake 
of  leaving  monuments  to  their  memory,  lie  held 
that  no  contractor  should  take  a  contract  unless 
at  a  reasonable  profit.  The  present  keenness  of 
competition  was  not  conducive  to  good  work. 
Every  man  should  have  time  to  eat,  drink,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  He  regretted  that 
in  the  design  of  the  new  Art  Galleries,  erected  by 
( ilasgow  funds,  the  gentlemen  responsible  should 
not  have  seen  their  way  to  employ  Glasgow  talent, 
of  which  he  contended  there  was  abundance ;  and 
that  in  connection  with  the  Jamaica  Bridge,  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  thousands,  the  original  broad 
scheme  should  have  been  abandoned  for  patch- 
work. 


GRAPHICAL  DETERMIXATIOX  OF  THE 
STRESSES  IN  THE  MEMBERS  OF  A 
COLLAR-BEAM  ROOF-TRUSS.— III. 

WE  now  come  to  the  case  in  which  the  given 
forces  acting  on  the  truss  may  be  any 
whatever.  If  any  of  the  forces  be  given  as  di-t- 
tributed  alo/io  any  members  of  the  truss,  we  must 
refer  any  such  to  the  various  joints,  and  the 
forces  here  called  the  "  given  forces"  may  have 
had  to  be  found  as  the  resultant  tfiects  at  the 
various  joints  of  wind  and  other  pressures  acting 
on  the  roof. 

Let  ABODE,  Fig,  6,  represent  a  collar-beam 
roof-truss ;  and  let  the  forces  F„Fj,F3,F4.  F^  be 
given  as  acting  at  the  joints,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  Before  we  begin  the  stress  diagram,  the 
two  resistances  at  AE  must  be  determined.  Let 
us  first  suppose  them  to  be  parallel,  and  let 
I'bcdcf,  Fig.  7,  be  the  unclosed  polygon  of  the 
five  given  forces ;  then,  a  f  representing  the 
resultant  of  the  given  forces,  fa  will  represent 
the  resultant  of  the  two  required  resistances,  and 
will  in  this  case  be  parallel  to  their  lines  of  action, 
and  equal  to  their  sum. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  to  some  of  my 
readers,  let  me  here  point  out  that  the  polygon  of 
forces  a/o/ic  does  not  enable  ub  to  completely 
determine  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  given 
forces,  unltis  i hose  fore/ s  all  act  through  the  sfimc 
point,  since  it  does  not  show  how  any  point  in 
the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  is  to  be  found. 
The  resultant  may,  however,  be  completely  found 
by  repeated  use  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
instead  of  the  polygon  of  forces  ;  or  it  may  be 
found  by  the  polygon  of  forces  and  a  funicular 
polygon,  as  follows  : — 

Fig.  7.  Take  any  point,  0,  for  pole,  and  draw 
the  vectors  0  a,  0  b,  0  c,  0  d,  0  «  ,  0./'  to  the  angles 
of  the  force  polygon.  In  Fig.  (i,  starting  from 
any  point  in  one  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
given  forces — as,  for  instance,  the  point  1  in  the 
line  of  action  of  Fi — draw  the  imclosed  funicular 


polygon  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  having  its  angles  respect- 
ively on  the  lines  of  action  of  the  given  forces. 
(Jbserve  that  the  side  of  the  funicular  polygon 
which  terminates  on  the  lines  of  action  of  any 
two  of  the  given  forces  is  parallel  to  that  vector 
in  Fig.  7,  drawn  from  0  to  that  point  of  the 
force  polygon  in  which  the  corresponding  forces 
meet.  Thus  the  side  3,  4  is  parallel  to  0  d,  the 
vector  drawn  from  0  to  the  point  in  which  F3,  Fi 
meet.  <  >r,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the 
three  lines  which  meet  at  any  angle  of  the  funi- 
cular polygon,  are  parallel  respectively  to  three 
lines  which  form  a  triangle  with  0  for  vertex,  and 
the  corresponding  force  for  base  in  the  force 
polygon. 

Following  out  this  principle,  we  see  that  the 
point  Y,  in  which  the  lines  1  V,  5  Y,  parallel 
respectively  to  0  a,  0 /  meet  must  be  a  point  in  the 
line  of  action  of  R,  the  resultant  of  the  given 
forces.  Therefore,  VW  drawn  parallel  to  a/ is 
that  line  of  action,  and  thus  the  resultant  is  com- 
pletely found.  The  magnitudes  of  the  two  resist- 
ances may  now  be  found  by  either  of  the  methods 
explained  in  II.  Thus  Fig.  6  produce  Y 1  to 
meet  A  A,  at  Ai,  and  Y  5  to  meet  E  Ei  at  E, :  join 
Ai  El,  and  in  Fig.  7  draw  0  k  parallel  to  Ai  Ej,  to 
meet  fa  at  k ;  then  /  a  are  the  two  required 
resistances  which  act  along  El  E,  Aj  A  respectively. 

Fig.  8.  With  the  other  conditions  as  in  Fig.  6, 
suppose  El  E  to  be  gi  reii  as  the  direction  of  the  re- 
sistance at  E,  and  <ibcd  cf,  Fig.  9,  to  be  thepolygon 
of  the  given  forces.  We  will  here  show  how  to 
find  the  direction  of  the  other  resistance,  and  the 
magnitudes  of  both  without  having  to  use  the 
resultant  of  the  given  forces. 

A  is  a  known  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resistance  at  A.    It  is  also  a  point  in  the  line  of 


action  of  F,,  one  of  the  p;iven  forces.  Draw, 
then,  starting  from  A,  Fig.  8,  the  funicular 
polygon  A,  2,  3,  4,  5,  E,  with  respect  to  the  pole 
0,  Fig.  9.  Join  A,  E,,  and,  in  Fig.  9,  draw  0  k 
parallel  to  AE„  to  meet//.,  parallel  to  EEi,  at 
/.  .  Join  k  a,  then /A  represents  the  resistance  at 
E,  and  /.■  o  that  at  A.  Hence  K  A,  Fig.  8,  equal 
and  parallel  to  a  in  Fig.  9,  will  completely 
represent  the  resistance  at  A. 

The  reasoning  and  constructions  given  above, 
and  in  Chap.  II.,  must  not  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing peculiarly  to  this  form  of  truss— they  apply 
to  all  trusses. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER  • 
BUILDERS. 

THE  report  of  the  council,  presented  at  th 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  on  Friday  in  London,  states  that  the  building 
trades  generally  show  signs  of  continued  improve- 
ment, judging  from  the  returns  received  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ^Vith 
regard  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  no 
further  proposed  legislation  on  this  subject  has 
been  proceeded  with  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  the  session  of  18;i3.  In  all  probability 
further  steps  will  be  taken  on  this  matter  in  the 
ensuing  session,  and  very  likely  the  special 
feature  of  the  late  Government  Bill,  providing 
against  the  workman  contracting  himself  out  of 
the  benefit  of  the  Act,  may  be  omitted  or  modified. 
The  Plumbers'  Registration  BUI,  introduced  in 
the  session  of  1S92,  has  not  been  further  proceeded 
with  in  the  House  since  the  last  report.  The 
council  again  urge  their  recommendation  to  the 
members  to  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  form  of 
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I  contract  issued  by  this  association.  The  friendly 
I  correspondence  with  the  National  Association  of 
I  Master  LuUders  of  the  United  States  and  the 

blaster  Builders'  Association  of  the  Australian 

Colonies  continues. 


THE  BUILDING  CONTRACT  OF  THE 
LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

ALONG  discussion,  enlivened  by  several 
divisions,  took  place  at  Tuesday's  meeting 
of  the  London  C  sunty  Council  relative  to  certain 
proposed  alterations  in  the  form  of  building  con- 
tract, in  the  direction  of  relaxing  the  stringency 
of  certain  clauses.  The  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee reported  last  week  that,  owing  to  complaints 
to  three  other  committees  by  Messrs.  Hoiloway 
and  other  buUders  as  to  the  present  form  of  con- 
tract, they  had  heard  a  deputation  from  the 
Institute  of  BuUders,  and  now  recommended  that 
certain  charges  should  be  made.  The  proposals 
■of  the  Institute  of  Builders  were  : — 

(1)  That  the  London  wage  schedule  should  only 
apply  within  twelve,  instead  of  twenty,  miles  of 
Charing  Cross. 

(2)  That  wages  in  country  districts  should  be 
those  recog^isedr  and  in  practice  obtained,  by 
"the  several  trades"  (instead  of  "the  several 
trade  unions")  of  the  district. 

(3)  That  legaUy  bound  apprentices  and  articled 
improvers  should  be  allowed  on  the  jobs. 

(4)  That  the  penalty  for  excessive  hours  of 
labour  should  be  omitted,  and  that  as  regards 
overtime  "the  rules  of  the  trade"  should  be 
substituted  for  "  rules  of  the  trade  union." 

(5)  That  the  rule  requiring  the  official  wage 
list  to  be  exhibited  at  the  works  should  be  omitted. 

(6)  That  wage-books,  &c.,  should  no  longer  be 
open  to  inspection  by  any  person  appointed  by  the 
Council  except  the  architect. 

(7)  That  the  provision  enabling  the  Council  to 
pay  the  difference  to  any  man  receiving  less  than 
the  scheduled  rate  of  wages,  and  deduct  the 
amount  from  the  contract  price,  should  be  left  out. 

(8)  That  an  independent  arbitrator,  instead  of 
the  Council's  architect,  should  decide  on  matters 
in  dispute. 

The  committee  recommended  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  regard  to  points  1  and  2  ;  that 
in  regard  to  3  "a  reasonable  number  of  legally 
bound  apprentices  "  should  be  allowed  ;  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  regard  to  4  and  6  ;  that 
as  regards  6,  the  contractor  should  produce  the 
books  when  required  by  the  clerk  of  the  Council 
to  any  person  the  clerk  might  appoint ;  that  no 
■change  should  be  made  in  regard  to  7  ;  and  (S) 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  an  appeal  to 
an  independent  arbitrator. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Walter  Eoaden,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Eeed,  that  the  Builders'  Institute  proposal 
No.  l,reducing  the  radius  from  Charing  Cross  from 
20  to  12  miles,  be  adopted,  was  defeated  by  6 1  votes 
to  48,  as  were  several  other  proposals.  Eventually 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  passed,  with  but 
one  alteration — viz.  :  the  clause  which  compelled 
the  contractor,  under  a  penalty  of  £10,  to  furnish 
a  statutory  declaration  that  all  the  entries  in  his 
books  relating  to  the  contract  were  correct.  An 
amendment  in  favour  of  omitting  this  clause, 
which  was  characterised  as  unnecessary  and 
insulting,  was  carried  by  62  votes  to  53. 


The  Edinburgh  Town  Council  have  decided,  after 
a  long  discuHJion,  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
the  propossd  traffic  bridge  from  Jeffrey-street  to 
Low  CaJton. 

At  the  last  meetiog  of  the  City  Court  of  Common 
Council,  it  was  announced  that  the  late  Mr.  E.  J. 
Brett  had  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  two  large 
oil  paintings,  which  were  intended  for  exhibition  at 
the  'loildhall  Art  Gallery.  One  work  was  by 
Daniel  Macliae,  K.A.,  and  represented  a  scene 
from  the  trial  of  William  Wallace  ;  and  the  other 
was  by  II.  Borohett,  representing  Henry  VI. 
attacked  by  Edward  IV.  and  taking  sanctuary. 
The  former  measures  5ft.  by  4ft.,  and  the  latter 
7ft.  by  5ft. 

St.  Lsonard's  Church,  Glapthorn,  was  reopened 
after  restoration  on  Tuesday  week.  The  works 
have  included  extension,  repair,  and  renovation, 
new  floors,  and  entire  reseating.  Mr.  S.  F.  Halli- 
day,  of  Stamford,  was  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  J. 
€.  Trayien,  of  the  same  town,  the  architect.  The 
outlay  has  been  CI, 200. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  on 
Tuesday  week  at  Hinckley,  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  district  council  for  permission  to 
borrow  £5,000  for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewaee 
disposal,  ° 


OBITUARY. 
M.  riiAX(,ois  Cleme.vt  Baeckklmans,  archi- 
tect, of  10,  Rue  Large,  Antwerp,  died  on  January 
25th,  in  his  69th  year,  and  was  buried  four  days 
later  at  the  Deurne  Cemetery  in  that  city.  ^I. 
Baeckelmans,  who  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Architects 
in  1891,  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  held  many  important  offices  in  Belgium, 
being  a  professor  of  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Antwerp,  of  which  body  he  was  a  past  president 
of  council,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Monuments,  and  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
International  Exchanges,  of  the  Archie ological 
Academy  of  Belgium,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  committee  of 
Monumental  Art  of  the  Royal  Museums  of  Deco- 
rative and  Industrial  Arts,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Antwerp,  and  of 
the  Archiepiscopal  Commission  of  Monuments  at 
Malines,  •Src.  M.  Baeckelmans  was  the  architect 
for  the  restoration  of  Antwerp  Cathedral — a  work 
which  has  not  met  with  universal  approbation 
by  English  architects — and  many  other  churches 
in  Belgium.  He  leaves  a  widow  (/«'c  Louise  van 
Meerbeech),  five  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

Mr.  James  Johxston,  of  Otley,  a  director  of 
the  Leeds  Fireclay  Company,  Limited,  died  at 
the  company's  works,  in  EUand-road,  Leeds,  on 
Tuesday  week,  from  apoplexy.  Comparatively 
early  in  life  Mr.  Johnston  became  associated  in 
the  Burmantofts  Potteries,  at  Leeds,  with  Mr. 
Wilcox,  and  when,  within  recent  years,  the 
business  was  converted  into  a  company,  he  was 
appointed  managing  director.  He  was  also  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Otley  District  Council.  He  was 
63  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  a  grown- 
up family. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Sigxor.  Fiorelli, 
a  distinguished  Italian  archaeologist.  He  was 
bom  at  Naples  in  1823,  and  from  1845  to  1849 
occupied  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Excavations  at 
Pompeii.  When  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was 
established  in  1860,  he  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  Antiquities  for  Southern  Italy,  and  Professor 
of  Archasology  at  Naples.  He  was  constituted 
in  1865  Director-Creneral  of  the  National  Museums 
and  of  Excavations. 

JoHX  Hexry  Le  Keux,  a  retired  bookseller, 
died  on  Tuesday,  at  Durham,  aged  eighty-four. 
In  early  days  he  was  a  noted  engraver,  and 
worked  plates  for  several  of  Ruskin's  books,  as 
weU.  as  Pugin's  architectural  works  relating  to 
England  and  Normandy.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  French  Protestant  family,  who  came 
to  England  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots. 


OHIPS. 

The  Library  and  Museum  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion is  about  to  become  the  recipient  of  a  unique 
collection  of  English  and  Continental  mosaics, 
which  have  been  made  over  to  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Nelthropp,  one  of  the  Past  Masters  of  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company. 

Parliamentary  powers  will  be  sought  next  session 
to  construct  a  tramway  between  Blackpool  and 
Lytham.  The  line  will  be  single,  and  6^  miles  in 
length. 

Few  special  collections  can  rival  the  Avery  Archi- 
tectural Library  at  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
The  New  York  Nation  describes  the  new  catalogue 
as  a  "  nlassive  quarto  of  1,139  pages,"  and  states 
that  the  library  contains  13,000  volumes  relating 
solely  to  architecture,  archaology,  and  decorative 
art,  most  of  them,  of  course,  being  richly  illustrated 
folios.  It  was  founded  only  five  years  ago,  and  the 
income  arising  from  a  fund  of  £3,000  is  to  be 
devoted  yearly  to  buying  more  books. 

It  has  been  decided  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  a  portion  of  the  new  infirmary  at  Paisley.  It 
will  provide  accommodation  for  108  patients,  at  a 
cost  of  £63,457, 

The  Manchester  City  ConncQ,  on  Wednesday, 
adopted  a  special  resolution  confirming  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  George  Ernest  Stevenson,  C.E.,  as 
consulting  gas  engineer,  at  the  salary  of  £i.'f)U  a 
year,  in  addition  to  his  present  appointment  of 
manager  of  the  Rochdale-road  Gasworks  at  a 
salary  of  £500  per  annum. 

The  City  Court  of  Common  Council  decided  at 
their  last  meeting  to  increase  the  salary  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray,  the  City  surveyor,  from  £1,000  to 
tl,2-j0  per  annum. 

Plans  have  just  been  accepted  by  the  Hudders- 
fleld  Corporation  for  the  erection  at  Mill  Hill  of  a 
hoepital  for  infectious  diseases.  The  hospital  will 
accommodate  90  patients  in  three  separate  pavilions. 


COMPETITIONS. 

CAMELroiii). — Architects  were  recently  invited 
by  the  governors  of  Sir  .Tamea  Smith's  school  at 
Camelford,  Cornwall,  to  send  in  designs  for  a 
school  house.  The  drawings  prepared  by  Jlessrs. 
Kerley  and  Ellis,  architects  of  Exmouth,  Devon, 
have  been  selected  by  the  governors  as  being  the 
best  submitted.  The  architects  named  have  re- 
ceived instructions  to  prepare  the  nedessary  work- 
ing drawings  and  specification,  and  superintend 
the  work,  which  will  be  carried  out  forthwith. 

EccLES  Parish  Ciil  rch  Schools.— In  a  limited 
competition  for  new  infant  schools,  parish  room, 
gymnasium,  &c.,  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Bagot  and 
Barlow,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester,  have  been 
selected. 

LiTTLEBOKOcGH. — The  Littleborough  school 
board  proceeded  on  Thursday  night  in  last  week 
to  select  a  design  from  those  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  a  new  school  at  Summit.  The  plans 
bearing  the  motto  "1a"  were  chosen,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee,  and  on  opening 
the  envelopes  they  were  found  to  be  by  Messrs. 
Butter  worth  and  Duncan,  South  Parade,  Roch- 
dale, who  were  formally  appointed  architects  for 
the  new  building  at  a  commission  of  £5  per  cent, 
on  gross  cost. 

Stalybridge  New  B.4.ptist  Suxuay-School. 
— The  plans  of  Messrs.  Cheetham  and  Barlow, 
A.R.LB.A.,  of  Manchester  and  Oldham,  have 
been  selected  in  competition. 

Weymouth  Hotel  Competitiox. — Mr.  G.  E. 
Crickmay,  the  assessor  in  this  competition,  has 
made  his  award  as  follows  : — First  award,  under 
motto  of  "  Coolgardie,"  Mr.  C.  Orlando  Law, 
M.S. A.,  and  Mr.  Robt.  Angell,  joint  architects, 
of  Dacre  House,  Arundell-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Second  award,  "  Maltese  Cross,"  to  Messrs. 
Pennington  and  Sons,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk- 
street,  W.C.  Third  award,  "  Distant  Shore," 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  Metropolitan  Bank 
Chambers,  Newport,  Monmouth. 

Wimbledon.— In  the  open  competition  adver- 
tised in  the  Building  News  for  two  new  shops 
and  housf  8  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Nos.  29 
and  30,  High-street,  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  Thos. 
Gates,  of  that  town,  the  design  submitted  by  Mr. 
R.  Allsebrooke  Hinds,  of  Hill-road,  Wimbledon, 
was  awarded  first  premium.  Mr.  Hinds  has  also 
been  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  works,  which 
will  probably  cost  about  £3,000. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  headquarters 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  will  be 
removed  to  the  south-west  chapel  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  chapel  is  also  in  future  to  be  used 
as  a  baptistery,  for  which  purpose  the  font  is  now 
being  removed  from  the  nave  to  be  re-erected  at 
its  western  end. 

Mr.  Pritchard  has  just  made  his  award  as  arbi- 
trator on  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Hay  Urban 
District  Council  for  the  purchise  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  local  waterworks  company.  It  amounts  to 
£3,300. 

The  York  City  Council  have  received  from  the 
sewerage  committee  a  statement  of  the  amount 
spent  up  to  date  upon  the  sewerage  scheme,  as  weU 
as  the  amount  estimated  to  be  required  to  complete 
the  scheme.  The  payments  on  capital  accounts 
have  been  £194,997 :  approximate  amount  of 
balance  due  on  contracts,  engineer's  commission, 
and  of  further  payments  for  way-leaves,  £2,500  ; 
city  engineer's  estimate  of  further  amount  required, 
£13,741 ;  total,  £211,438. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  upon  the  work  of 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  Fire  Brigade  during 
1895  states  that  the  total  number  of  alarms  of  fire 
which  the  brigade  attended  during  the  year  was 
663,  an  increase  of  103  on  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  actual  fires  attended  458  were  slight,  and  33 
were  of  a  serious  nature,  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  property  at  risk  being  destroyed.  The  total 
loss  from  fire  was  estimated  at  £60,290,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  at  risk  at  £1,538,902.  As 
compared  with  1S94,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
£20,898  in  the  estimated  loss,  and  a  decrease  of 
£136,660  in  the  amount  of  property  at  risk. 

The  New  York  Legislalure  have  appropriated  a 
milhon  dollars  for  the  building  of  an  addition  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  aud  the 
work  of  construction  will  soon  begin.  Plans  for 
the  extension  were  made  by  the  late  R.  M.  Hunt, 
and  were  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
and  his  son,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hunt,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  new 
extension  will  be  T-shaped,  the  top  of  the  T  fronting 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  design  is  in  Classic  style,  and 
will  be  carried  out  in  white  marble.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  front  is  :)04ft.  in  length. 
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TO  OOBBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.    All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
eommunications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
■honld  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOK  of  the  Biiildino 
Nbws,  332,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.   Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  aiia  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
I>ay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Tbb  Stband  NnwsPArBB  Company,  Limitbd. 

TERMS  OF  8UBSCEIPTI0N. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  edols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  68.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 

ADVERTISEME>rr  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
to  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  flrst  Ime  counting  as  two, 
the  minimum  charge  being  68.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  UisceUaneona 
»nd  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words  (the  first  line 
oonnting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  4a.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  6s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Adyertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
most  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure  in- 
•ortion. 

BlTUATIONS. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  " Situations  Wanted  "  is  O.nb  Shilli.vo  fob  Twkstt- 
*0i7B  Words,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  wonls  after. 
AU  Situation  AdvertiseiitcTUs  must  be  prepaid, 

NOTICE. 

Boand  volumes  should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve 
Shillings  each),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done 
no.  A  few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XL.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  LI.,  LIU.,  LIV.,  LVIII.,  LIX.,  LX.,  LXI. 
LXn.,  LXni.,  LXXV.,  and  LXV.  may  still  be  had,  price 
Twelve  Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out 
of  print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
•re,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
•ny  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
oxdei  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 


A.  Babrowoliff.  (Information  relating  to  the  certificate 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  may  be  obtamed  at  the  offices 
of  the  Institute,  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret-street,  W.) 

Rbcbivkd.— F.  Baylev  — Alpha.- J.  E  and  Co.— M.  E.— 
E.  8.  L.-W.  E.  (Uxbridge).-S.  B.  W. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Dravpi.sos  Eeceivbd.— "B  in  a  Circle,"  "  Fac  et  Spera," 
Headen,  Clapham  (no  motto),  ''Canary,"  "Tadpole," 
"Cygnette,"  "Bee,"  "Thrush,"  "Venus,"  '•  Veller," 
"Beckington." 

BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBmON,  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BurLDuia  Xews 

SiK,— As  I  am  daily  receiving  letters  with 
reference  to  the  Building  Trades  Eshibition, 
■which  many  of  your  readers  presume  will  be  held 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  in  Mirch  next,  I 
should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  kindly 
permit  me  to  state  through  your  columns  that 
an  exhibition  will  not  be  held  this  year.  It  will 
be  continued  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis  in 
March,  1897. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 
I  am,  &c.,  H.  Gkeville  Moxtc-omery. 

The  International  Building  Trades  Exhibition 
Co.,  222,  Strand,  W.C,  Feb.  5. 

A  PETTY  SWINDLE. 

Sir, — A  member  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Builders'  Foremen's  Association  advertised  lately 
in  a  trade  journal  for  a  re- engagement,  and  in 
reply  received  a  visit  fr<yn  a  gentleman  describing 
himself  as  of  Hither  Green-lane,  Lswisham. 

After  an  hour's  interview,  an  agreement  was 
come  to,  and  our  member  was  to  complete  24 
cottages  at  Hither  Green,  six  of  which  were  partly 
finished.  Before  parting,  to  meet  by  appoint- 
ment at  12.30  the  following  day,  the  gentleman, 
to  his  consternation,  discovered  he  was  without 
the  necessary  small  change  for  his  railway  fare, 
and  negotiated  a  small  loan  of  28.  until  the 
morrow.  The  morning's  post,  however,  brought 
a  post-card,  regretting  that  being  unexpectedly 


called  to  Birmingham,  the  gentlemin  would  be 
unable  to  keep  his  appointment,  but  promising  to 
write  or  wire  when  and  where  the  next  would  be. 
On  our  member  hieing  himself  to  Hither  ( ireen,  he 
was  astounded  to  find  that,  not  only  was  the  enter- 
prising builder  unable  to  meet  him,  but  that  he 
had  probably  taken  tho  job  with  him,  as  no  trace 
of  that  could  be  found  either. 

Perhaps  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  p\ib- 
lish  this  letter  it  may  prepare  anyone  else  receiving 
a  visit  from  the  gentleman  from  Lewisham  to 
give  him  a  warmer  reception  than  he  may  antici- 
pate.— lam,  &c.,  J.vMEs  C.  Hastie. 

Secretary  I^ondon  and  Provincial  Builders' 
Foremen's  Association. 

Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street.  E.C. 


fintocommttttication. 


QUESTIONS. 

[11477.]— Momentum.— What  is  the  momentum  of 
a  weight  of  l.SOJlb.  with  a  drop  of  8ft. !  Also  give 
formula.— W.  D.  O. 

[11478.] —Brickwork  and  Masonry.- What  is 
required  m  order  to  pass  the  City  and  Uuilds  of  London 
Exims.  in  brickwork  and  masonry  T  What  books  must  I 
study?  Can  the  papers  given  at  previous  exams,  be 
obtained  from  any  btiuksellcr  !  What  are  the  first  archi- 
tectural books  an  architect's  apprentice  should  study  1 
— Palladio. 


CHIPS. 

The  monument  to  Herr  11  jinrich  Brugsch  is  now 
set  up  in  the  Lsuise  Cemetery  in  Bjrlin.  It  is  the 
cover  of  a  rose-coloured  syenite  sarcophagus  almost 
6,000  years  old,  found  in  Sakkara.  The  toned 
bronze  relief  of  Brugsch'g  head,  and  the  massive 
iron  trellis-work,  silvered,  which  surrounds  it,  form 
a  charming  effect  of  colour.  The  bronze  relief  is 
the  work  of  Max  Babe,  the  painter  of  the  Orient. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  is  building  at  his  own  cost,  as 
an  addition  to  St.  James's  Church,  Doncaster,  a 
new  choir  vestry. 

A  new  organ  has  just  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  of  D  iwebory.  It  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
H  Willis  and  Sons,  of  .London,  and  cost  £2,000. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  London  County 
Council  resolved  on  Tuesday  to  autboiise  the 
Asylums  Committee  to  obtain  a  site  and  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for  a 
seventh  asylum  for  pauper  lonatics. 

A  meeting  of  the  execu'ive  committee  of  the 
Peterborough  Cathedral  Ksatoration  Fond  was  held 
last  week.  The  treasurer  stated  that  there  was 
£1.914  Us.  3d.  available  for  the  west  front,  and 
£222  Is.  4d.  for  the  north  and  south  transepts  and 
the  eastern  chapel.  The  Dean  proposed  that  the 
necessary  repair  to  the  eastern  face  of  the  south 
transept  and  its  aisle  be  carried  out  as  epecitied  in 
Mr.  John  Thompson's  estimate  for  the  sum  of 
£499.  This  was  carried  unanimously.  The  Dean 
announced  that  Mrs.  Argles  would  give,  as  a 
memorial  of  her  son,  the  stall  necessary  to  complete 
the  number  required  for  the  choir  of  the  cathedral. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the 
work  without  delay. 

The  Lord  Chief  J ustice  and  a  special  jury  tried  a 
case  on  Wednesday  in  which  the  Slough  District 
Council  was  sued  tor  damages,  for  allowing  a  de- 
fective sewer  to  exist,  so  that  there  was  an  overflow 
of  sewage  into  the  garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Touzeau, 
of  Spring  Yilla,  Upton  Park.  Plaintiff  alleged 
that,  m  consequence  of  the^e  overflows,  his  children 
and  servants  had  been  ill,  and  he  had  to  change  his 
residence.   The  jury  awarded  him  £250  damages. 

At  Wednesday's  meeting  of  the  St.  Fancras 
Yestry,  it  was  reported  that  the  Lmdon  County 
Council  were  likely  to  acquire  the  Highgate  HUl 
Steep  Grade  Tramway,  which  leads  to  Waterlow 
Park,  and  the  council  asked  the  vestry  if,  in  the 
event  of  their  purchasing  and  working  the  under- 
taking, the  local  authority  would  maintain  the  road 
along  which  the  tram  ran.  The  vestry  uninimoosly 
agreed  to  do  this. 

Sir  John  Bill  Greene,  C.B.,  who  died  on  Tuesday 
night  at  his  residence,  Biglan-road,  Djhiin,  aged 
75,  was  for  many  years  an  officer  in  the  Valuation 
Department,  and  on  the  deatti  of  the  late  Sir  R. 
Griflith  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Under  the 
sixty-five-years-of-age  rule  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  service  in  18S6. 

The  new  Congregational  schools,  Tong  Moor, 
Bolton,  are  approaching  completion.  Messrs.  J. 
Gerrard  and  Sons,  of  Sidnton,  are  the  builders,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dinsley,  of  Chorley,  is  the  architect. 

The  Bight  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  has  placed  the  name  of  Mr. 
Howard  Cbatfeild  Clarke',  of  Eisfaopsgate- street 
Within,  upon  the  Board's  list  of  surveyors  and 
umpires. 


VESTRY  BY-LAWS. 

SAN.irATION  is  undoubtedly  a  very  good 
thing,  and  it  is  well  that  sanitary  regulations 
made  in  regard  to  buildings  should  be  rigidly 
enforced.  But  still,  it  is  necessary  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  things,  that  the  law  should  be  followed, 
and  that  zeal  should  not  outrun  not  only  the  dis- 
cretion of  our  local  authorities,  but  also  their 
legal  rights  and  powers.  In  a  recent  case  (Tnwx, 
Jan.  23)  the  vestry  of  Fulham  did  no  doubt 
exceed  the  authority  given  them  by  statute.  Their 
idea  was  that,  having  got  some  very  good  by-laws 
made  in  June,  1893,  under  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  it  was  a  pity  these 
should  not  be  used  to  amend  any  insanitary 
buildings,  even  though  they  were  erected  long 
before  the  by-laws  were  made,  or  the  Act  itself 
was  passed.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the 
vestry  gave  notice  to  the  owner  of  a  house  in 
Longford-road,  Fulham,  to  pulldown  and  rebuild 
a  w.c.  which  they  thought  unsatisfactory.  This 
the  owner  declined  to  do,  and  a  summons  was 
issued.  It  was  then  argued  for  the  vestry  that 
tho  notice  given  by  them  under  the  Act  was- 
valid,  and  could  not  be  inquired  into  by  the 
magistrate  ;  and,  further,  that  as  the  defenaant 
could  have  appealed  to  the  County  Council,  he 
ought  to  have  done  so,  and  had  no  other  remedy. 

The  magistrate,  however,  declined  to  have 
his  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  upon  the 
complaint  disposed  of  in  this  technical  way,  and 
he  held  that  the  notice  was  bad,  as  not  being  in 
accordance  with  the  by-laws  then  in  force,  and  so 
he  dismissed  the  summons.  The  vestry  appealed 
to  the  High  Court,  and  this  view  was  emphatic- 
ally aflirmed.  The  judges  held  that  as  the  by- 
laws were  prospective  only,  they  could  not  apply 
to  these  existing  closets.  It  was  not  contended 
that  these  sanitary  arrangements  were  contrary 
to  any  statute  ;  but  it  was  said  that  they  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  by-laws  if  they  had 
been  applicable.  As  it  was  clear  that  the  by- 
laws were  not  retrospective,  they  were  certainly 
not  applicable,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
argument,  and  all  the  technical  objections  raised 
upon  it  fell  to  pieces. 

Fred.  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gkesham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.C 

NoTB. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  colmnn 
must  be  headed  "  BuiLDiNa  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuetday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


Faibilav.— Rates. — Collkctoks. — Such  a  mode  of 
payment  seems  irregular ;  bat  I  am  not  acquainted  with- 
the  practice  in  this  respect— with  the  Ljcal  Government 
Board,  if  you  like. 

A.  B.— Building. —By-Laws.— According  to  the  strict 
term  of  the  by-law,  the  words  "  work  commenced"  would 
seem  to  restrict  the  old  regulations  to  houses  actually 
begun  before  the  new  by-laws  were  passed.  But  if  the 
Act  itself  be  consulted,  it  may  be  that  all  houses  which 
were  then  contracted  for,  and  plans  approved,  still  come 
under  the  old  by-laws. 

H.  E.  F.— Contract.— LwuiDATSD  Damagks  — I  con- 
sider that  in  this  contract  the  amount  agreed  upon  as 
liquidated  damages  can  legally  be  charged  or  deducted, 
as  they  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  expressly  ascer- 
tained, and  to  apply  to  the  event  that  has  occurred. 

T.  A.  E.— AnciEST  Lights.— AsoLE.— This  angle  of 
45°  is  not  a  legal  rule,  but  merely  a  rough  method  of 
measuring.  The  true  point  is  that  you  cannot  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  bght  hitherto  received  by  the 
window  in  question,  and  that  depends  on  all  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

ExQtiEEB.—BciLDisG.— Light  and  Aib.— These  hoi" 
do  not  seem  to  come  in  under  the  light  and  air  cases,  as 
suppose  they  are  all  small. 


On  Saturday  a  new  organ,  erected  by  Messni! 
Nicholson  and  Lord,  of  Walsall,  in  St.  Philip's 
Church,  Dorridge,  was  formally  opened. 

A  presentation  was  recently  made  at  the  Great 
Eistern  Hotel,  L'verpool-street,  EC,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lingbridge  Morgan,  on  bis  retiring  from 
the  Great  Etstem  Kiilway  to  take  up  the  appoint- 
ment of  engineer-in-chief  to  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Riilway.  The  presentation  was 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  engineer  in  chief  to  the  Great  Eistern 
Riilway,  and  consisted  of  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  and  salver,  together  with  an  album,  con- 
taining an  illuminated  inscription  on  vellum. 

The  town  council  of  Bodmin  recently  decided  to 
advertise  for  plans  for  the  proposed  free  library  ; 
but  the  donor  of  the  building  fund,  Mr.  J.  Passmote 
Elwards,  having  expressed  his  desire  that  Mr. 
Silvanus  Trevail,  of  Truro,  should  be  appointed 
architect,  his  wish  has  been  complied  with. 
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XiBOAIi  INTBI.I.ia'BNOB. 

A  DoNCASTEE  Contractor's  Faihtek. — In  the 
aSairs  of  Chailes  Sprakes,  trading  as  Charles 
Sprakes  and  Son,  builders  and  contractors,  3-5  and 
37,  East  Laithe-gate,  Doncaster,  the  liabilities  were 
£2,953  178.  7d.  and  the  assets  £720  16s.  6d.  The 
debtor  applied  for  his  discharge  on  Jan.  30.  In 
j  reply  to  uie  Oflicial  Receiver,  he  said  at  the  time  of 
I  his  failure  in  1892  he  carried  on  business  under  the 
1  title  of  Charles  Sprakes  and  Sons,  but  his  sons  were 
I  not  partners  with  him.    They  worked  for  him.  but 
:  were  not  interested  in  the  business.    The  Official 
i  Eeceiver  objected  to  the  debtor's  immediate  dis- 
charge  on  the  ground  that  his  assets  were  not  of  the 
value  equal  to  lOs.  in  the  £  of  the  liabilities  :  that 
'  he  had  continued  to  trade  when  he  knew  he  was 
insolvent  :  that  he  had  contracted  debts  without 
reasonable  and  probable  means  of  paying  them  : 
;  and  that  he  had  contributed  to  his  bankruptcy  by 
I  rash  speculation.   His  Honotir  grsmted  the  order  of 
discharge,  but  suspended  it  for  two  years,  as 
required  bj  the  Act. 

Chaege  against  a  Caepextee. — On  Wednesday 
Frederick  Josiah  Kelly,  a  carpenter  of  no  fixed 
abode,  was  charged  with  having  obtained  by  means 
of  false  pretences,  from  Edward  Milne,  a  stove  and 
other  goods,  together  of  the  value  of  £71  15s.  93., 
the  property  of  the  Economic  Smokeless  Fire  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Shaftesbury- avenue.  The  prisoner 
represented  himseli  as  a  practical  builder,  carrying 
on  business  at  158,  Loveridge-road,  Brondesbury, 
and  gave  orders  tor,  and  was  supplied  with,  the 
goods  in  question,  for  which  he  never  paid,  but  dis- 
posed of  them.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  that 
any  building  business  whatever  was  carried  on  by 
the  prisoner.  A  further  charge  was  now  proceeded 
with  against  the  prisoner,  ilr.  A.  H.  Kowenhoven, 
manager  to  the  London  Fire  Appliance  Company, 
Upper  Thames-street,  City,  said  F.  J.  Kelly  was 
supplied  in  1890,  under  similar  conditions,  at  184, 
Homsey-road,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  £11  IDs. 
A  further  remand  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
identification. 

Rkstsicttve  Covenants  Appeal.—  Kieby  v.  The 
School  Boasd  foe  Haeeogate. — In  the  Court  of 
Appeal  on  Friday,  before  Lords  Justices  Lindley,  | 
Kay,  and  A.  L.  Smith,  an  appeal  was  heard  I 
from  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Xorth.  The 
plaintiffs,  the  Watson  trustees,  were  the  owners 
of  some  houses  separated  by  a  road  from  a 
piece  of  ground  on  which  the  Harrogate 
School  Board  were  erecting  some  large  schools. 
Mr.  Watson  took  a  conveyance  of  land,  including 
botii  the  property  in  respect  of  which  the 
plaintiffs,  as  owners,  were  suing,  and  the  land  on 
which  the  schools  were  intended  to  be  erected,  and 
entered  into  certain  restrictive  covenants  as  to  the 
whole  land.  The  plaintiffs  sold  the  property  on 
which  the  School  Board  were  building  to  one 
Simpson  Fox,  who  again  sold  the  premises  to  the 
Harrogate  Sshool  Board  by  agreement.  The 
plaintiffs  moved  for  an  interlocutory  injunction  till 
trial  to  restrain  the  defendant  board  from  building 
in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  restrictive 
covenant.  The  restrictive  parts  of  the  covenant 
were  not  to  build  within  30ft.  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  property  (except  bay  window  and 
porches)  and  not  to  carry  on  any  noisy,  noisesome, 
or  offensive  trade  or  calling  on  the  premises.  The 
plaintiffs  contended  that  the  carrying  on  a  school 
would  be  within  the  covenant  not  to  carry  on  a 
noisy  calling,  and  that  the  building  of  two 
pentagonal  towers  on  the  northern  front  of  the 
school  containing  windows  would  infringe  the  build- 
ing line  covenant.  If  the  land  had  been  acquired  by 
the  School  Board  under  their  compulsory  powers,  the 
plaintiffs  would  have  had  no  remedy  by  in  j  auction, 
but  would,  in  lieu  thereof,  have  been  entitled 
to  have  any  damage  they  sustained  assessed  under 
section  68  of  the  Linds  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845.  The  question  turned  upon  the  construction 
of  sections  19  and  20  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870.  Mr.  Justice  North  intimated  an  opinion 
that  the  towers  were  not  bay  windows  within  the 
exception  in  the  covenant,  and  that  there  was  a 
breach  of  the  restrictive  covenant,  but  refused  the 
injunction,  holding  that  the  plaintiffs'  only  remedy 
was  compensation  under  section  68  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act.  The  plaintiffs  appealed.  The  Court 
now  affirmed  this  decision,  and  unanimously  dis- 
missed the  appeal. 

BxnLDiNO  By-laws  at  Cambeidoe.— At  the 
Cambridge  Borough  Bench,  on  Thursday,  30th 
ult.,  A.  W.  Wisbey,  the  owner,  and  Philip 
Banyard,  the  builder,  both  of  Cambridge,  were 
respectively  summoned  for  erecting  a  cart-shed 
not  inclosed  with  walls  constructed  of  good  bricks, 
stone,  or  other  hard  and  incombustible  materials, 
contrary  to  the  by-laws  of  the  borough.  The  town 
«lerk  appeared  for  the  Urban  Sinitary  Authority, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson  (Richardson  and  Cam), 
of  2,  Broad-street  Buildings,  E  C,  defended  on 
both  summonses.  The  question  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  borough  by-laws  has  been  a  matter  of 
considerable  agitation  and  disdussion  in  the  town 
and  among  the  builders  of  Cambridge  for  some 
jears  past.    So  long  as  25th  March,  1890,  the 


Guildhall  and  building  committee  of  the  council 
reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  by-laws  of 
the  borough  as  to  new  streets  and  buildings 
required  revising  and  amending  in  many  instances. 
The  report  was  adopted,  but  nothing  appears 
to  have  been  done  in  pursuance  of  such  reso- 
lution, and  at  a  conference  of  the  Cambridge 
master  buQders,  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  G. 
Xewman  being  in  the  chair,  a  resolution  was 
carried  condemning  the  by-laws  as  arbitrary 
and  unjust,  and  calling  upon  the  town  council  at 
an  early  date  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  of 
March  25, 1890,  with  a  view  to  their  amendment  and 
revision.  The  building  inspector,  Mr.  Turner,  and 
the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Harry,  gave  evidence  to 
show  that  the  structure  in  question— a  cart-shed — 
was  built  on  brick  foundations,  but  of  timber,  and 
roofed  with  corrugated  iron.  The  borough  sur- 
veyor was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richardson,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  the  structure  was  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  was  contemplated  either  by  the 
framers  of  the  by-laws  or  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  sec.  157,  which  conferred  on  urban  sanitary 
authorities  the  power  of  making  by-laws  with 
respect  to  ihe  structure  of  walls,  foundations,  roofs, 
and  chimneys  of  new  buildings  for  securing  stability 
and  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  for  purposes  of 
health.  The  borough  surveyor  admitted  that, 
though  it  was  possible  that  danger  of  fire  might 
arise,  the  considerations  of  stability  or  of  health  did 
not,  but  stated  that  a  shed  for  a  bicycle  would  come 
within  the  by -laws  if  they  were  interpreted  strictly. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  building  committee  were 
very  lenient  in  these  small  cases.  The  by-laws  were 
made  by  the  late  Improvement  Commissioners  of 
Cambridge  on  the  I6th  July,  1839.  Mr.  Richardson 
contended  that  the  cartshed  was  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  by-laws,  and  that  if  it  were,  the 
by-laws  were  idh-if  vires  and  bad.  He  quoted  several 
authorities  in  support  of  his  contention,  and  urged 
that  the  magistrates  bad  first  of  all  to  decide 
whether  the  by-law  was  valid  and  reasonable  before 
they  considered  the  question  of  any  infringement 
of  them.  He  called  the  builder,  who  proved  that 
he  had  delivered  notice  of  intention  to  build  and 
plans,  but  had  forthwith  gone  on  with  and  finished 
the  work  before  receiving  any  notification  of  ap- 
proval or  otherwise  from  the  borough  surveyor,  who 
had  ordered  him  to  stop  the  work.  Mr.  Richardson 
further  contended  that  such  an  order  was  altogether 
inoperative  and  illegal,  and  that  under  the  authority 
of  "  Hattersley  r.  Burr,"  4  H.  &  C,  523,  which  de- 
cided that  a  person  who  left  with  an  urban  authority 
notice  of  his  intention  to  build  and  plans  of  his 
proposed  building  might  begin  work  at  once,  subject 
to  the  liability  of  having  his  building  altered  or 
pulled  down,  if  not  in  conformity  with  the  proper 
requirements  of  the  by-laws.  L'ltimately  the  magi- 
strates came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  by-law  was 
H^fra  f '■/■<<.  Mr.  Richardson  thereupon  asked  for 
costs,  as  his  clients  had  defended  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  and  the  costs  were  allowed.  The  town 
clerk  thereupon  withdrew  the  summons  against 
Mr.  Banyard,  and  applied  to  the  Bench  to  state  a 
special  case  for  argument  in  the  Qaeen's  Bench 
Division,  to  which  application  the  Court  acceded. 

The  Thielmeee  Aebiteation.— Mr.  Christopher 
Oikley,  who  was  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  case  of  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Peter  Todd,  of  Wheelton,  against  the  Man- 
chester Corporation,  the  claim  being  for  £12,825, 
diverting  the  water  and  other  rights  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Thirlmere  aqueduct,  has  made  his 
award— namely,  £2,7-35  and  costs  to  the  trustees. 
The  claim  was  for  loss  of  water  to  an  estate  at 
Wheelton  through  drainage  caused  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Thirlmere  aqueduct. 

Section  212  of  the  London  Building  Act. — 
At  the  Limbeth  Police-court  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Dunsmore,  a  Peckham  builder,  appealed 
against  a  notice  of  requirements  served  upon  him 
by  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  M.S.A.,  district  surveyor 
for  Cimberwell,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
templated erection  of  some  houses  at  Peckham -rye. 
The  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  district  sur- 
veyor was  entitled  to  demand  that  the  buildings 
should  be  erected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  January,  1895,  or  whether  the 
builder  was  entitled  to  proceed  under  the  old  Act. 
Mr.  Rose-Innes,  in  supporting  the  appeal,  said  the 
parties  were  desirous  of  deciding  what  was  the 
proper  constructiou  to  be  put  upon  section  212  of 
the  London  Building  Act.  Mr.  Dunsmore  was 
carrying  on  building  operations,  and,  prior  to  the 
Act  coming  into  force,  Messrs.  Stevens,  who  were 
the  owners  of  considerable  property  at  Peckham - 
rye,  bad  agreed  to  let  to  him,  for  a  period  of  some- 
thing like  99  years,  at  a  rental  of  £50  per  annum, 
some  land  upon  which  he  had  now  built  a  number 
of  houses,  and  upon  which  he  was  desirous  of 
building  four  more.  The  difficulty  raised  by  the 
district  surveyor  was  that  there  was  no  written  con- 
tract between  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Dunsmore, 
so  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  decision  in  Tanner 
and  Oldham.  His  (Mr.  Innes's)  view  was  that  it 
was  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  contrast  was 
in  writing  or  not.    Mr.  Williams,  on  behalf  of  the 


district  surveyor,  submitted  that  when  the  Ac', 
spoke  of  a  contract  it  meant  a  valid  contract  which 
could  be  enforced  between  the  parties.  Under  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  a  contract  for  the  lease  of  land 
must  be  in  writing.  He  contended  that  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties  was  not  a  contract, 
because  neither  party  could  enforce  specific  per- 
formance. Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  houses  were  being  erected  under  a  contract 
made  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  discharged 
the  district  surveyor's  order. 

Litigation  between  Lawyees  on  Ancient 
Lights.— Maceoey  v.  Gibhon. — In  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  on  Friday  and  Tuesday  last,  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Justice  Lopes, 
and  Lord  Justice  Rigby,  an  appeal  by  the 
defendant  was  heard  from  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wright  at  the  trial  of  the  action 
without  a  jury.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Edmund 
Macrorv,  Q  C  ,  is  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  house, 
Xo.  2,  Ilchester-gardens,  W.,  and  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Henry  Gibbon,  a  solicitor,  is  the  owner  of  a 
block  of  residential  flats  recently  erected  in  Mos- 
cow-road, which  adjoins  Ilchester-gardens.  The 
action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  breach 
of  agreement  and  for  an  injunction.  Mr.  Macrory 
purchased  his  house  in  Ilchester-gardens  in  1872. 
Down  to  a  year  or  two  ago  there  were  only  small 
cottages  in  Moscow-road,  which  in  no  way  affected 
the  light  of  the  back  premises  of  Mr.  Macrory's 
house.  The  lease  of  the  cottages  in  Moscow-road 
having  fallen  in,  Mr.  Gibbon  purchased  the  land 
and  proceeded  to  build  flats  on  it.  Mr.  Macrory  and 
his  neighbour,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heath,  found  that  part 
of  the  new  buildings  would  seriously  interfere  with 
their  light  and  air,  and  correspondence  ensued.  The 
defendant  did  not  admit  that  there  had  been  any 
encroachment ;  but  ultimately,  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Mr. 
Macrory,  Mr.  Heath,  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  defining 
within  what  lines  the  new  buildings,  which  were 
then  in  an  advanced  state,  should  be  confined.  By 
this  agreement  Mr.  Gibbon  undertook  to  construct 
a  well  of  specified  dimensions  opposite  to  and  open 
to  the  well  of  2,  Ilchester-gardens,  the  well  not  to 
be  built  upon  and  to  be  open  to  the  sky,  acd  the 
agreement  further  provided  that  Mr.  Macrory 
might,  if  he  thought  proper,  open  windows  over- 
looking the  said  well.  Mr.  Macrory  considered 
that  the  agreement  gave  him  a  right  to  open  win- 
dows overlooking  the  defendant's  well :  but,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  date  of  the  agreement 
a  building  had  been  erected  by  the  defendant  on 
the  site  of  the  well  reaching  to  the  first-floor  level, 
Mr.  Macrory  could  not  make  his  proposed  windows. 
For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that,  having 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  building  at  the  time  of 
the  agreement,  the  agreement  could  not  be  construed 
so  as  to  give  Mr.  Macrory  the  right  to  open 
windows,  and  that,  under  the  agreement,  the 
defendant  was  not  bound  to  construct  the  well 
open  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and  ordered  the  part  of 
the  defendant's  building  in  dispute  to  be  pulled 
down,  subject  to  this  appeal.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  the  case 
depended  solely  on  the  construction  of  the  agree- 
ment. It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Gibbon's  building 
was  there  when  the  agreement  was  made  ;  it  was  a 
part  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  house,  and  the  question  was 
whether  it  was  intended  by  the  agreement  that  that 
building  should  be  pulled  down.  That  could  not 
have  been  the  view  of  either  party.  The  appeal, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  allowed.  Lord  Justice  Lopes 
said  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  same  view.  In 
bis  opinion  Mr.  Macrory  had  stipulated  for  a  well 
to  the  bottom  of  his  own  ground  floor,  free  from 
buildings,  open  to  the  sky,  and  one  on  which  he 
could  open  windows.  His  opinion  was  formed  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  agreement  alone.  He  con- 
sidered, therefore,  that  the  plaintiff  ,vas  entitled  to 
the  in  j  unction  asked  for.  and  that  this  appeal  ought 
to  be  dismissed.  Lord  Justice  Rigby  agreed  with 
Lord  Justice  Lopes  that  the  appeal  ought  to  be 
dismissed.  His  judgment  was  founded  on  the 
agreement  alone.    Appeal  dismissed. 


The  purchase  of  a  building  in  Strathmore-road, 
Hamilton,  for  the  Home  for  the  Qaeen  Victoria 
Jubilee  Nurses  has  now  been  completed.  The 
balance  of  the  memorial  fund  is  to  be  applied  to 
procuring  a  marble  bust  of  Colonel  Forrest,  and  the 
committee  has  placed  the  commission  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  W.  Birnie  Rhind,  A.R.S.A.,  Edinburgh. 

A  lecture-hall,  vestry,  and  school  buildings,  the 
first  steps  towards  the  erection  of  an  English  Preby- 
terian  church,  were  formally  opened  at  Walton, 
near  Liverpool,  last  (Thursday)  evening.  The 
buildings  occupy  a  site  in  Rice-lane  and  Orrell- 
lane,  and  are  English  Decorated  in  style.  The 
facing  materials  are  Yorkshire  parpoints  with  stone 
dressings,  and  the  outlay  has  been  £2,000,  exclusive 
of  site.  The  architect  for  the  whole  scheme  is  Mr. 
R.  G.  .Sykes,  L'verpool.  The  contractor  for  buUd - 
ings  erected  is  Mr.  Samuel  Webster,  Bootle  ;  ven- 
tilation and  heating,  George  King,  Limited  ;  and 
f  ainiching,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis, 
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CHirAOO. — .Tust  three-fourths  of  the  great  main 
drainage  canal  at  Chicago  has  now  been  completed. 
During  August,  September,  and  October  last  there 
were  over  8,700  men  at  work  on  the  canal.  The 
report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  Randolph  shows  that 
the  value  of  the  regular  and  collateral  work  done 
in  the  period  between  Januarv  1  and  December  1, 
1895,  eleven  months,  ii  CI, 200,000  sterling.  The 
total  volume  of  work  accomplished  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  project  is  as  follows  :— Glacial  drift, 
20,172,686  cubic  yards  ;  solid  rock,  10,212,751  cubic 
yards ;  retaining  wall,  97,()00  cubic  yards.  The 
value  of  this  work  on  regular  and  collateral  con- 
tracts is  £2,890,000  sterling,  or  76-20  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  work  done  upon  a  basis  of  existing 
contracts. 

Deonfield  Skwaoe  Disposal  Schemb.— A  local 
Government  Board  Inquiry  was  recently  held  by 
Colonel  Durnford,  R.E  ,  into  an  application  of 
the  'Dronfield  District  Council  for  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  sewage  disposal  works.  Dr.  Mackiatosh, 
Medical  Oiiicer  of  Health,  gave  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  t ;  aorge  White,  C.  F,  ,  of 
Mexboro',  the  engineer  for  the  works,  exhibited 
the  plans  and  levels,  and  stated  that  the  method  of 
purification  to  be  adopted  was  that  known  as  the 
International  system  of  Ferozone  and  Folarite — 
oblong  tanks  with  patent  sludge  removal  apparatus. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  scheme. 

WoKiN'i;  Main  Dbainaoe. — An  inquiry  was  held 
at  Woking  on  the  30th  ult.  by  Major-General 
Crozier,  B.E.,  into  an  application  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £50,000  for  the  purpose  of  a  drainage 
scheme,  and  with  reference  to  a  provisional  order 
to  enable  the  local  authority  to  acquire  certain  land 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  works.  The  scheme 
before  the  inspector  was  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Sons,  and  Crisp,  of  Westminster,  and  the 
details  were  explained  by  Mr.  Sinto  Crisp, 
M.Inst. C  E.,  from  which  it  appeared  thatthepopu- 
lation  to  be  provided  for  amounted  to  about  10,000 
persons,  extending  over  a  very  large  area,  necessi- 
tating the  construction  of  25  miles  of  sewers,  whilst 
there  were  four  low  places  in  the  district  from 
which  the  sewage  had  to  be  lifted  by  mechanical 
means.  It  was  intended  to  employ  hydraulic 
machinery  for  transmitting  the  power,  the  length 
of  mains  required  being  about  five  miles.  As  the 
volume  of  sewage  to  be  raised  at  each  station  was 
small,  it  was  intended  to  use  water  at  the  com- 
paratively low  pressure  of  2201b.,  the  waste  water 
after  paesing  through  the  motors  being  employed 
for  flushing  purposes.  The  system  of  mains  for 
transmitting  the  power  would  also  supply  several 
flushing  stations  situated  upon  their  route,  thus 
providing  the  necessary  water  without  having  to 
buy  it  for  the  purpose.  It  was  intended  to  ventilate 
the  sewers  by  means  of  shafts  placed  at  suitable 
points,  and  carried  up  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
the  sewer  air  escaping  without  giving  offence,  and 
the  system  was  divided  into  sections  both  for  flush- 
ing and  ventilation  purposes.  The  gravitation  out- 
fall sewer  which  drained  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
area  had  a  dischargins  capacity  of  4i  million 
gallons  per  21  hours.  Upon  arriving  at  the  pro- 
posed outfall  works  it  was  intended  to  clarify  the 
sewage  by  meane  of  settling  tanks  and  filters,  and 
then  to  appl^  the  sewage  for  final  purification  to 
land,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  clMify  i'2k  acres. 
Filter  presses  were  to  be  employed  for  dealing  with 
the  sludge,  and  the  scheme  was  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  about  20,000  people,  the 
district  being  a  favourite  residential  one.  and 
likely  to  grow  rapidly  when'provided  with  efficient 
means  of  drainage. 


A  stained- glass  window  has  been  erected  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Wesleys.  The  window  is  situate 
at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  over  the  communion 
table.  The  subject  is  the  Saviour's  Commission  to 
His  Apostles.  The  window  consists  of  three  com- 
partments, our  Lord's  figure,  full  length,  occupies 
the  central  light,  and  the  Apostles  are  grouped  in 
the  side  lights.  The  window  has  been  designed 
and  painted  by  Messrs.  Wailes  and  Strang,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  L5ggett,  Limited,  London 
and  Bradford,  have  just  paid  their  first  interim 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  company  dates  from  July  1,  1895,  has  a  capital 
of  £30,000  in  ordinary  shares  only,  the  whole  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  family  and  a  few 
eiiip!oi/is. 

A  faculty  has  been  granted  to  refloor  and  reseat 
St.  John's  parish  church,  Hildenborough,  Kint,  to 
close  the  inner  tower  doorway  from  Ui&  tower  to 
the  chancel,  and  to  open  a  new  doorway  in  the 
tower  to  the  north  transept,  to  construct  a  passage- 
way from  the  vestry  to  the  chancel,  and  to  erect  a 
new  west  porch.  It  is  estimated  that  the  altera- 
tions will  cost  £1,000.  The  designs  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  of  30,  York-place, 
London,  N.W. 


Tiir.  council  of  the  Ifoyal  Institnte  of  British 
Architects  have,  it  will  be  generally  conceded, 
made  a  felicitous  choice  in  recommending  that 
the  lioyal  (<old.  Medal  for  the  current  year  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Ernest  (George.  The  nomination 
will  be  as  heartily  approved  by  the  profession 
generally  as  it  was  received  when  announced  on 
Monday  evening.  A  long  and  notable  series  of 
domestic  buildings,  beginning  with  liousdon, 
Devon,  and  including  in  the  country  the  mansions 
of  Motcombe,  Dorset ;  Poles,  Herts ;  Woolpita 
and  Dunley  HiU,  Surrey  ;  Shiplake  Court 
and  Rosehill,  on  the  Upper  Thames  ;  Bsech- 
wood,  Kent  ;  Batsford,  Gloucestershire  ;  and 
Buchan  1  [ill,  Sussex ;  and  in  London  houses 
in  Grosvenor  -  place,  Cadogan  and  Berkeley- 
squares,  Collingham  and  Harrington-gardens— 
testify  to  Mr.  George's  skill  as  a  house-planner, 
as  well  as  to  his  dexterity  in  picturesque  grouping 
and  his  fresh  detail,  while,  as  the  exhibitions 
show,  he  is  equally  facile  and  vigorous  as  a 
sketcher  with  pen,  pencil,  etching-needle,  or  sepia 
and  water-colour  brush.  His  conjWrcs  in  the 
profession  so  persistently  treat  Mr.  (ieorge  as  a 
young  and  rising  man  with  a  promising  future 
before  him,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  realise  that  he  is 
in  his  fifty -seventh  year,  yet  a  generation  has 
passed  away  since  on  the  completion  of  his  articles 
with  the  late  Samuel  Hewitt  of  the  Adelphi,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Thomas  ^'aughan, 
also  long  since  deceased.  A  portrait  of  the  Gold 
Medallist  nominate  was  published  in  our  issue  of 
Jan.  3,  IN'JO,  and  most  of  his  more  important 
works  have  been  illustrated  in  our  pages. 

"  Tin;  Garden  in  Relation  to  the  House,"  was 
the  attractive  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Inigo  Thomas,  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Tues- 
day evening.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T. 
Graham,  A.R.A.  Mr.  Thomas,  whose  paper  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  slides,  expressed 
the  belief  that  as  a  nation  we  were  beginning 
once  more  to  realise  the  charm  of  a  formal  garden. 
We  were  commencing  to  infuse  a  breath  of  life 
into  some  of  our  buildings,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  direction  of 
architecture  should  be  accompanied  by  a  wish  to 
give  the  buildings  some  proper  and  dignified 
setting.  Giving  a  history  of  garden  architecture 
of  old,  ^Ir.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  old  gardens 
were  divided  into  several  departments,  and  each 
of  these  bore  a  character  distinctly  its  own. 
Passing  on  through  the  development  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  old,  he  suggested  that  the 
period  of  greatest  activity  might  be  placed  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Following  a 
description  of  some  Italian  gardens,  3Ir.  Thomas 
proceeded  to  give  his  idea  of  how  a  garden  should 
be  made  in  these  days  a  proper  adjunct  to  the 
bouse.  It  was  well,  he  said,  in  choosing  a  site 
to  depend  more  upon  the  masses  of  foliage  which 
always  existed  than  on  what  was  proposed  to  be 
planted.  But  the  difficulty  was  that  the  idea 
existed  that  a  different  hand  was  required  for  the 
grounds  to  that  which  designed  the  house,  and 
further  that  it  was  time  enough  to  consider  the 
gfrounds  when  the  house  was  finished.  He  con- 
tended that  if  an  architect  had  such  a  limited 
experience  of  country  life  that  he  could  not  be 
intrusted  with  the  grounds,  he  certainly  would 
not  be  competent  to  design  a  living  home  in  the 
country,  and  that  to  place  the  whole  of  the 
designing  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  was  the 
only  means  likely  to  result  in  a  harmony. 

A  coxFEKEXCE  to  discuss  the  wanton  deface- 
ment of  scenery,  organised  by  the  National  Society 
for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising, 
was  held  on  Friday  afternoon  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  R.A.,  LL  D.,  who  presided,  remarked 
that,  as  the  population  increased  in  density,  it 
behoved  the  community  to  guard  natural  beauties 
most  jealously  against  destruction  and  degra- 
dation. Enormous  and  gaudy  posters,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  adjacent  architecture,  the  shrieks  of  the  news- 
paper boys,  the  foolish  repetition  of  identical 
enamelled  plates  were  amongst  the  matters  which 
they  should  do  battle  with.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
moved  :  — "  That  it  is  a  national  interest  to  pro- 
tect rural  scenery  from  unnecessary  disfigurement 
and  to  maintain  dignity  and  propriety  in  the 
aspect  of  our  towns."  Mr.  William  Morris 
seconded  the  motion,  and  remarked  that  the 
growing  disfigurement  of  rural  scenery  was  a 
I  very  serious  evil  indeed.    It  was  a  fact  that  the 


majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  were  with- 
out eyes  in  this  respect,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  mitigate  the  evil.  Public 
opinion  must  be  slowly  built  up  on  the  matter. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it 
was  further  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  R.A..  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  Crackan- 
thoipe,  (i.e.,  "  That  this  meeting,  impressed  with 
the  serious  injury  done  by  the  practice  of  indis- 
criminate spectacular  advertising,  regards  the 
Rural  .Vdvertisements  Bill,  which  was  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Boulnois  in  the  Sessions  of  189 1  and  1895^ 
as  a  measure  of  urgent  importance,  and  com- 
mends it  to  the  good  will  of  the  new  House  o.f 
Commons."  The  report  of  the  society  was  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Humphrey  Ward  and 
St.  L.  Strachan. 

Mk.  Autiiuu  E.  Collins,  city  engineer,  Nor- 
wich, has  sent  us  a  tabulated  list  of  question» 
which  he  sent  t,o  51  towns,  relating  to  the  use  of 
tarred  macadam,  and  the  answers  received.  The 
statement  shows  that  tarred  macadam  has  not 
been  laid  to  any  great  extent,  and  in  some  town» 
only  experimentally.  As  to  its  duration,  only  a 
few  towns  have  used  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  compares  favourably  with  ordinary  macadam. 
Hull  is  an  exception.  At  Bristol,  where  it  ha* 
been  used  to  a  small  extent  for  suburban  roads, 
the  reply  is  that  when  laid  down  in  streets  of 
heavy  tralHi  it  "was  worn  in  holes  in  two- 
years,  and  replaced  by  wood-paving."  At  Chel- 
tenham, the  tar  macadam  has  worn  from 
twice  to  four  times  the  life  of  ordinary  mac- 
adam, and  the  maintenance  in  many  cases  is 
less  as  regards  cost.  The  answers  as  regards 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  per  square  yard  vary. 
At  Croydon  the  cost  per  yard  is  said  to  be  9d.  ; 
but  in  most  towns  no  account  has  been  kept. 
Various  are  the  kinds  of  stone  used — mountain 
limestone,  whinstone,  granite,  gravel,  flints,  are- 
enumerated.  At  Darlingfton  whinstone  is  used, 
and  it  is  stated  that  where  traffic  is  not  heavy  the 
cost  for  both  maintenance  and  scavenging  is  much 
less  than  that  of  ordinary  macadam.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  suitable  for 
heavy  traffic.  At  Leicester  it  is  used  for  streets- 
with  light  traffic  only,  and  is  said  to  be  dangerous 
in  frosty  weather.  On  the  whole,  no  very  definite^ 
opinion  as  to  its  durability  or  advantages  can  bft 
gathered  from  the  replies. 

The  first  of  the  spring  exhibitions  to  open  in 
Scotland  was  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fin* 
Arts,  of  which  the  public  view  took  place  on 
ilonday.  The  number  of  works  which  have  been 
hung  is  885,  consisting  of  578  oil-paintings,  152 
water-colours,  9S  architectural  drawings,  and  57 
pieces  of  sculpture,  the  total  being  about  170  more 
than  last  year ;  and  the  council  rejected  more 
pictures  than  they  have  accepted.  The  display  is  a 
strong  one.  The  loan  exhibits  include  jWatts's 
"Young  Man  with  Great  Possessions,"  "La 
Princesse  de  Porcelaine."  by  Whistler ;  Lady- 
Butler's  "  Jlorning  of  Waterloo";  a  group  of 
"  Children  with  Flowers,"  by  Joseph  Israels,  and 
works  by  J.  F.  Millet,  Maris,  Diaz,  Corot, 
Isabey,  and  other  French  artists.  The  portraits 
are  grouped  together  in  the  third  gallery, 
and  include  Sir  G-eorge  Raid's  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  and  canvases  by  Jamerf 
Guthrie,  C.  Livery,  Arthur  Melville,  and  Har- 
rington Mann.  The  chief  Impressionist  examples 
are  contributed  by  Hornel,  Oppler,  and  Henry. 

Mr.  James  Paton,  curator  of  the  Glasgow 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries,  has  just  issued  his 
annual  report,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Kelvingrove  Museum  and  the  Corpora- 
tion Art  Galleries,  the  city  now  owns  the  new 
Cimphill  Gallery,  while  there  are  in  course  of 
erection,  winter  gardens  in  Glasgow  Green,  and 
the  new  art  galleries  and  museum  building  in 
Kelvingrove  Park.  It  is  expected  the  winter 
gardens  in  the  Green  will  be  open  for 
occupation  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
Donations  had  been  brought  or  sent  to 
the  museum  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  purchases  had  been  made  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  resulting  in  valuable  collections  of 
carvings.  Oriental  textiles  and  pottery,  ancient 
and  modem  glass,  iron,  and  other  metal  work 
being  added  to  the  Museum — all  works  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  designers  and  to  workers  in  the 
various  media  represented.  The  art  collection 
had  been  strengthened  in  its  modem  department 
during  the  year  by  the  purchase  of  Colin  Hunter's 
"Good  Night  to  Skye"  and  J.  E.  Christie's 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  ;  and  the  collection  of  old  Dutch 
masters  had  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a 
sea  piece  by  Ludolf  Bakhuizen.  Several  paint- 
ings and  works  of  sculpture  had  also  been  gifted. 
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CAN  THE  COXTEACT  SYSTEM  LAST  ? 

A  LMOST  every  week  one  thiag  or  another 
■A.  connected  with  the  building  trade 
suggests  this  question.  It  came  up  in  for- 
midable guise  during  the  controversy  between 
the  Institute  and  the  contractors  about  con- 
ditions of  contract.  It  reminds  us  once  more 
of  its  existence  in  the  complaints  just  made 
by  the  Institute  of  Builders  to  the  London 
County  Council ;  and  that  it  is  making  itself 
heard  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  is 
-clear  from  the  very  practical  paper  read  a 
fortnight  ago  by  Mi'.  A.  Muir  at  the  Glasgow 
Bmlding  Trades  Exchange.  There  ia  no 
doubt  that  honest  builders  find  it  harder  and 
harder  to  hold  their  own.  They  are  ground 
down  by  the  public,  who  think  of  nothing 
but  cheapness.  They  are  undersold  by  un- 
scrupulous competitors,  who  tender  at  losing 
prices,  and  whose  losses  finally  fall  on  their 
timber  merchants,  brick  merchants,  and 
other  vendors  of  materials.  They  are 
vigorously  attacked  by  their  workmen,  who, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  trying  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  and  who 
sometimes  try  it  in  ways  which  threaten  to 
destroy  the  very  industries  on  which  they 
depend  for  their  living.  AVe  need  not 
wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  if  their 
masters  look  back  with  regret  to  the  good  old 
times  of  "measure  and  value,"  and  hold  in 
little  honour  the  memory  of  the  enterprising 
men  who  first  undertook  to  say  beforehand 
the  exact  sum  which  a  building  would  cost. 

The  contract  system  pleases  no  one  but  the 
public.  And  it  only  pleases  them  till  ex- 
perience shows  them  what  it  really  is.  They 
think — or  at  least  the  fresh  and  innocent 
amongst  them  think — that  when  they  once 
have  a  signed  and  stamped  agreement  for  a 
building,  that  building  will  cost  just  what 
the  agreement  says,  and  no  more.  Some 
wiser  neighbour  hints  at  "extras";  but 
they  look  to  their  architect  to  keep  them  safe 
from  these.  They  shall  order  none,  and  ob- 
viously, therefore,  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
none.  They  advertise  for  tenders,  and  take 
the  lowest.  Then  their  course  of  illumina- 
tion begins.  The  builder  who  is  accepted 
may  be  a  well-meaning  one,  or  he  may  be  an 
intentional  cheat ;  but,  in  either  case,  he  must 
live.  The  difference  is,  that  if  he  has  no 
character  to  lose,  he  will  try  all  the  tricks  of 
the  trade  in  hopes  of  not  being  detected ;  and 
that  if  he  has  a  character,  he  will  look 
through  every  clause  of  the  conditions,  and 
watch  every  incident  that  happens,  that  he 
may  find  some  door  of  escape.  Mr.  Dodge 
will  make  his  concrete  with  chalk-lime  and 
half-burnt  ballast.  He  will  run  up  his  walls 
with  place  bricks  and  shuffs,  set  in  road- 
scrapings  and  mud,  and  provided  with  as 
many  "pockets"  as  circumstances  allow. 
He  will  construct  his  floors  and  roofs  of  un- 
seasoned stuff,  full  of  sap,  shakes,  andlargeand 
loose  knots ;  and  will  reduce  the  scantlings  to 
the  point  which, as  a  "practical  man,"  he  con- 
fliders  .sufficient  for  safety.  In  like  manner 
he  will  exercise  his  own  judgment  about  the 
lap  of  the  slates,  the  thickness  and  width  of 
the  flashmgs,  the  quality  of  the  wand  and  the 
^juantity  of  hair  in  the  plastering,  the  weight 
of  the  window-glass,  and  the  number  of  coats 
of  paint.  If  the  architect  is  wide  awake,  of 
coiirHo  he  and  Mr.  J>odge  will  have  frequent 
differences  of  opinion.  But  the  latter  gentle- 
man will  attempt  to  get  the  emi)loyer  on  his 
Bide,  and  will  very  likely  do  so,  so  that  he 
will  look  on  the  architect  as  an  oppressor, 
and  on  "poor  i>odge"  as  a  cruelly-treated 
man.    The  employer,  it  is  true,  will  not  pay 


1  )odge  any  more  for  this.  lie  will  give  him 
his  sympathy,  not  his  cash.  But  when 
conscience  tells  him  that  he  never  ought  to 
have  accepted  a  contract  at  the  price,  he  will 
remind  himself — if  he  can— that  the  price  was 
about  that  of  the  architect's  estimate ;  so  that 
the  architect  is  really  the  only  person  to 
blame. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  Messrs.  Wrangle 
and  Wrangle  who  have  the  building  in  hand. 
They  are  an  important  firm,  with  a  high 
reputation;  but  they  do  not  like  losing 
money,  any  more  than  their  humble  fellow- 
tradesmen,  although  they  provide  against  the 
loss  in  quite  a  different  way.  They  look 
through  the  drawings,  quantities,  and  speci- 
fication with  what  Sam  Weller  called  "  a 
40  million-jDower  patent  gas  microscope." 
They  keep  the  sharpest  of  sharp  clerks  at 
work,  comparing  every  detail,  as  it  arrives, 
with  the  general  drawings,  and  the  other  par- 
ticulars from  which  they  tendered.  If  the 
detail  shows  less  work,  they  bear  it  meekly, 
patiently,  uncomplainingly  ;  if  it  shows 
more,  they  instantly  book  it  as  an  extra.  In 
the  former  case,  the  architect  never  heai-s  of 
it  at  all ;  in  the  latter,  he  is  not  told  of  it 
till  the  final  accounts  are  made  up.  Then 
comes  a  long  string  of  complaints.  The 
architect  ordered  this,  that,  and  the  other ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  building  ought  to  be 
measured  up,  from  beginning  to  end.  "  Then 
why  did  you  not  tell  the  architect  at  the 
time,  so  that  he  might  have  avoided  all  these 
extras?"  "Oh,  we  thought  he  was  busy, 
and  we  did  not  like  to  trouble  him."  But 
the  firm  have  no  compunction  about  troubling 
him  at  the  end.  If  he  has  been  specially 
careful,  and  the  extras  are  few,  then  they  go 
on  some  other  tack.  The  employer  delayed 
them ;  he  did  not  chose  the  stoves  and 
mantelpieces  in  time ;  or  the  architect 
delayed  them ;  they  could  not  put  in  the 
footings,  because  he  did  not  send  a  full-sized 
section  of  the  gable  copings  sooner.  Perhaps 
he  specified  a  brick  which  they  had  to  wait 
for,  or  a  stone  which  could  not  be  got  when 
Messrs.  W.  and  W.  ordered  it  (three  months 
after  th^  might  have  done),  because  the 
quarries  were  then  flooded.  Then  the  gas- 
fitter  wanted  their  scaffolds  kept  up,  and  the 
decorator  whom  the  architect  employed  did 
not  finish  as  soon  as  they  were  themselves 
ready  to  finish,  and  so  they  were  delayed, 
and  sent  in  a  claim  of  £.300  or  £1,000  for 
compensation.  In  this  way,  and  in  other 
ways  too  numerous  to  mention,  Messrs. 
Wrangle  try  to  get  their  money  back,  and 
generally  do  it.  Their  jierpetual  cry  is, 
"  Arbitrate,  arbitrate,  arbitrate,"  and  though 
the  sound  might  satisfy  the  Peace  Society, 
there  is  little  peace  indeed  for  anybody  who 
has  to  do  with  them. 

No  architect  can  hold  his  clients  harmless 
from  such  people.  But  of  course  it  is  the 
architect,  and  not  they,  who  gets  the  blame 
with  the  public.  And  all  the  while  the 
heaviest  blame  is  due  to  the  public  itself,  or 
to  those  short-sighted  and  greedy  members 
of  it  who  knowingly  accept  tenders  which  it 
could  never  pay  to  execute.  They  think  they 
are  going  to  get  the  best  of  the  builder ;  and 
they  are  rightly  served  when  the  builder  gets 
the  best  of  them,  as  he  nearly  always  does. 
Yet  they  are  too  dull  to  learn  by  experience. 
Remembering  that  the  amount  of  the  last 
tender  they  accepted  was  no  guide  whatever 
to  the  sum  they  had  to  pay  when  the  contract 
was  finished,  they  still  hope  that  this  will  not 
be  the  case  again.  They  will  get  a  fresh 
architect,  and  a  more  business-like  one.  They 
do  80,  with  the  same  result  as  before.  But 
the  wish  to  get  a  shilling's-worth  of  work  for 
sixpence  is  still  uppermost  in  their  hearts ; 
they  still  play  the  old  pea-and-thimble  game 
with  their  contractor,  and  they  still  find,  time 
after  time,  that  the  pea  is  not  where  they 
thought  it  was.  So  they  grow  old  and  die, 
and  their  sons  carry  on  the  same  foolish 
speculation.  Is  it  likelj-,  they  might  sui'ely 
ask  themselves,  that  it  could  often  succeed 


Is  it  possible  that  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  the  country — the  industry  of 
building — could  permanently  go  on  at  a  los.s  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  when  tliey  try  to  get 
their  houses  and  offices  and  churches  "run 
up  "  below  cost  price,  that  the  men  who  run 
them  up  will  be  forced,  by  the  more  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  to  devise  all  the  schemes 
they  can  think  of  to  get  their  money  back 
again '(  And,  if  this  is  so,  would  it  not  be  a 
simpler,  more  honest,  and  altogether  more 
satisfactory  plan  to  do  away  with  lump  con- 
tracts altogether,  and  to  have  the  work  which 
IS  actually  done  measured  and  valued  at  a 
previously  agreed-to  schedule  of  prices  ? 


JklETHODS  OE  BUILDING. 

THERE  are  generally  two  ways  of  doing 
a  thing — one  easy  and  inexpensive,  the' 
other  difficiult  and  costly ;  there  is  also  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way,  a  positive  and  a 
negative.  Architects  and  builders  are  both 
addicted  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these 
courses  in  their  work ;  for  obvious  reasons 
the  former  takes  a  more  positive  view  of  his 
art  than  the  builder,  who  is  generally  the 
contractor.  As  might  be  expected,  the  archi- 
tect usually  selects  the  most  attractive  and 
costly  way.  If  there  are  two  ways  of  de- 
signing an  elevation,  he  generally  takes  the 
most  laborious ;  whether  it  is  better  or  worse 
is  another  question — it  is  the  way  which 
gives  most  trouble.  The  architect  is  addicted 
to  ornament,  to  an  excess  of  detail.  In  some 
buildings  this  elaboration  is  excusable,  even 
right ;  in  others,  as  in  a  warehouse  or  factory, 
ornament  would  be  clearly  wrong.  Extremes 
are  often  to  be  met  with  in  architecture,  as  in 
other  things,  politics,  theology,  art ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect  that  two  extremes  do  not 
make  right — they  are  both  errors,  one  in 
excess  and  the  other  in  defect  of  the  central 
truth.  We  do  not  get  the  truth  by  adding 
together  and  dividing  hj  two.  Thus  it  is  as 
easy  to  spoil  a  building  by  too  much  orna- 
ment or  enrichment  as  to  denude  it  of  all 
appropriate  relief.  One  is  as  absolutely 
wrong  as  the  other.  But  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion merely  of  more  or  less  ornament  or 
detail  that  makes  a  design  for  a  building 
right,  just  as  a  cook  flavours  a  dish,  but 
whether  the  design  and  ornament  and  detail 
are  appropriate  to  the  work.  Exaggeration 
and  defect  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  o : 
architecture  ;  but  for  some  reason  tti-) 
designer  falls  into  one  or  the  other  of  these 
extremes.  Either  of  them  seems  easier  than 
pursuing  the  true  course. 

Right  and  wrong,  easy  or  difficult,  inex- 
pensive or  costly  methods  of  carrying  oat 
buildings  are  exemplified  more,  perhaps,  in 
the  practical  operations  of  the  artificer.  On 
these  grounds  the  training  and  education  of 
those  who  superintend  the  execution  of  work 
and  direct  the  workmen  employed  are  not 
regarded  with  sufficient  attention.  The 
selection  often  depends  on  the  architect  or 
builder — his  knowledge  of  a  particular  trade, 
expertness  with  tools,  or  being  con- 
versant with  cost  of  labour.  As  the 
method  of  setting  out  and  executing  work 
is  oiten  left  to  the  builder's  foremm.  his 
place  and  function  in  building  operations 
are  important.  He  should  not  only  have 
skill  of  hand  to  be  able  to  execute  any  piece 
of  work  in  his  particular  trade,  but  be  con- 
versant with  other  trades.  Mr.  G.  Barclay, 
in  his  useful  paper  read  before  the  Provincial 
Builders'  Foremen's  Association  the  oth'^r 
day,  ran  through  those  trades  from  which 
this  useful  functionary  should  be  drawn,  and 
we  do  not  think  he  was  wrong  when  he 
selected  three  of  the  trades — the  bricklayer, 
mason,  and  carpenter — as  being  the  most 
eligible  for  the  post.  Out  of  these  three, 
the  carpenter  and  joiner  is  considered  the 
most  competent  for  the  task,  because  he  has 
a  more  general  technical  acquaintance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  other  two  and  of  all 
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other  trades.  Very  little  can  be  done  with- 
out his  help  ;  he  possesses  a  general  mastery 
of  that  supreme  initiative  process  known 
as  setting-out  work,  he  can  use  his  pencil,  he 
knows  something  of  practical  poomotry  and 
the  projection  of  solids,  and  is,  therefore, 
able  to  set  out  the  curves  and  moulds  for 
bricklayers'  and  masons'  arches  and  groins, 
to  help  the  plumber  in  laying  gutters,  form- 
ing drips,  Sic,  as  well  as  to  arrange  the  more 
difficult  work  in  his  own  trade,  such  as  eash- 
frames,  carved  and  bevelled  work.  Of  course, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  craftsman 
over-estimating  his  particular  trade.  A 
carpenter  and  Toinor  has  sometimes  preferred 
to  carry  out  a  piece  of  .work  in  timber  or 
woodwork  which  would  be  better  executed 
in  brick  or  stone,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
carpenter's  idea  of  Gothic  was  by  no  means 
the  one  to  be  followed.  Half  the  battle  of 
execution  is  in  being  able  to  set  out  work  to 
determine  the  mode  of  doing  a  thing  which 
will  produce  the  most  eflicient  result,  and  a 
competent  foreman  is  a  guarantee  that  this 
is  done. 

I'nlike  the  architect,  the  builder  is 
generally  inclined  to  take  the  easiest  and 
quickest  mode  of  executing  work,  to  cut 
down  ornament  and  expense ;  but  he  is  often 
as  wrong.  The  builder  adopts  the  easy 
and  simple  mode,  not  because  it  is  suitable 
or  appropriate,  but  to  save  expense.  Just 
as  the  one  extremist  piles  it  on,  the  other 
robs  the  work.  We  hear  people  talk  of  a 
builder's  des'gn,  that  it  is  practical  and 
simple,  without  pretence  or  ornament,  and  is 
cheap  compared  with  the  architect's.  But  is 
it,  for  all  that,  convenient,  or  suitable,  or 
appropriate!-'  This  is  the  question  to  decide 
before  an  oi>inion  can  be  given.  Its  very  so- 
called  simplicity  and  cheapness  may  be  a 
snare,  and  conceal  a  multitude  of  defects.  It 
may  be  even  costly  in  the  long  run.  Is  it 
not  possible  that,  in  simplifying  the  plan, 
convenience  or  comfort  has  been  lost  ?  That, 
in  adojiting  easy  lines  and  cheap  construction, 
real  economy  and  comfort  have  been  sacrificed  r 
Simplicity  is  not  always  equivalent  to  cheap- 
ness in  the  architect's  vocabulary ;  but  it  is 
often  supposed  to  spell  the  same  by  the  con- 
tractor. A  few  practical  examples  wiU  show 
us  more  as  to  what  the  ea«y  and  cheap  method 
is  in  modern  building.  Xo  one  will  deny 
that  there  are  two  or  more  ways  of  building 
walls  of  stone  and  brick.  There  is  a  rough- 
and-ready  method,  and  there  is  a  skilled 
way.  The  easy-and-rough  mode  of  con- 
structing stone  walls  is  that  of  selecting 
stones  pretty  much  at  random.  Let  us  look 
at  the  workman  on  a  rubble-faced  wall.  He 
disregards  the  size  of  his  stones,  or  their 
shape ;  he  does  not  study  his  backing ; 
instead  of  firmly  bedding  the  smaller  stones 
with  thin  joints,  he  throws  them  in  on  soft 
mortar ;  the  stones  of  the  backing,  instead 
of  being  brought  up  to  courses  at  frequent 
intervals,  are  left  to  long  intervals  of  the 
facing  of  coursed  rubble  ;  he  seldom  inserts 
bonding  stones  to  tie  in  the  facing  and  back- 
ing. The  result  is,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
riibble  backing  settles  down,  tearing  itself 
away  from  the  coursed  facing,  and  the 
strength  and  cohesion  of  the  wall  is  de- 
stroyed. The  rough-and-ready  mode  of 
bricklaying  is  the  same ;  bats  are  used  iuetead 
of  whole  bricks,  the  bond  is  ignored,  the 
courses  are  not  kept,  and  mortar  takes  the 
place  of  skilful  laying.  In  walls  of  two  to 
four  bricks  in  thickness,  it  is  of  imj^ortance 
to  have  raking  bonds,  and  the  alternate 
courses  should  be  laid  in  opposite  directions, 
to  make  the  tie  as  strong  as  possible :  but 
how  little  is  this  rule  followed  ?  The  man 
who  takes  the  easiest  course  is  not  likely  to 
look  after  the  bond,  or  the  j  unction  of  cross 
and  main  walls,  so  as  to  obtain  a  lap,  which 
he  can  only  do  by  using  a  "  closer  "  in  every 
alterna'e  course. 

Does  labour-saving  imply  bad  work  !" 
It  may  not  always  be  the  best  way  of 
doing  work,  nor,  contrariwise,  is  it  neces- 


sarily the  worst.  It  all  depends  on  the 
motive  which  controls  it.  If  it  is  to  cheapen 
the  work,  we  cannot  say  much  for  it ;  but  if 
directed  by  skill  and  to  simplify  operations 
and  economise  material,  as  in  the  proper 
use  of  labour-saving  appliances,  it  may 
become  a  real  benefit.  We  must  judge  of 
joinery  on  this  principle.  Many  admirable 
labour-saving  machines  are  now  used  in 
modern  building.  Machine-made  joinery 
has  no  doubt  done  much  to  transform 
the  joiner  into  the  wood- fitter,  as  it 
has  done  in  America,  one  object  being  to 
save  skill  in  adaptation ;  and  the  art  of 
joinery  has  suffered  no  less  than  the  trade 
itself.  Why  is  this !'  Is  it  not  because  the 
mechanical  methods  have  been  used  to 
supersede  manual  skill  'f  When  these 
machines  were  brought  out,  the  main  object 
was  to  simplify  the  conversion  of  timber,  to 
save  labour  in  sawing,  planing,  moulding, 
shaping,  tenoning,  grooving,  and  other 
processes.  But  in  the  course  of  time  those 
machines  began  to  suggest  a  quicker  and 
easier  mode  of  doing  the  work,  and  machine- 
made  joiner}-  was  introduced  to  super- 
sede purpose-made  joinery.  This  was  an 
undeniable  gain  in  many  ways,  as  it  not 
only  reduced  waste  of  material,  but 
cheapened  joinery  for  purposes  whore  a 
large  number  of  articles  like  windows  and 
doors  had  to  be  turned  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  machine  joinery  of  the  workshop  has 
superseded  the  actual  joiner's  work  ou  the 
building,  and  he  has  now  merely  to  fit  and 
fix  what  at  one  time  he  set  out  himself  and 
executed  in  contact  with  the  actual  structure. 
No  one,  except  the  contractor,  will  deny  that 
the  art  has  lost  its  charm  by  this  change, 
or  that  the  best  mode  of  execution  has  given 
place  to  the  easiest  and  the  cheapest. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  trades.  Take  the 
plumber — a  practical  authority  has  said  that 
some  "  buUdings  are  now  executed  almost 
without  the  presence  of  a  bit  of  lead." 
Formerly  no  architect  specified  anything  else 
but  lead  for  flats,  gutters,  and  pipes;  but 
now  we  find  iron  pipes  everywhere  superseding 
lead,  and  the  smith  taking  the  place  of  the 
plumber.  Plumbers'  fittings  are  largely 
giving  place  to  goods  supplied  by  the  iron- 
monger, and  it  was  proved  by  the  evidence 
taken  befoie  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Plumbers'  Eegistration  Bill,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  that  the  ironmonger  does  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  work  that  should  be 
intrusted  to  experienced  plumbers.  In  fact, 
the  disrepute  of  the  latter  class  nas  been 
mainly  brought  about  by  the  inferior  work 
of  so-called  three -branch  hands  "  employed 
by  builders,  men  who  do,  besides  their  special 
ironwork,  a  little  gasfitting  and  hot  and  cold- 
water  fittings.  Like  the  deterioration  which 
has  gone  on  in  the  bricklayers',  slaters',  and 
carpenters'  trades,  the  whitesmith  now  does 
not  only  iron-pipe,  but  lead  work  also.  The 
question  with  the  average  modern  plumber 
is  not.  How  ought  sucti  and  such  a  piece 
of  work  to  be  done  to  make  an  effective 
job  ?  but,  How  it  can  be  done  to  answer 
the  purpose  at  the  least  expense  of  labour 
and  material  ?  In  this  branch  of  skilled 
labour  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  a  thing  as  it  ought  not 
to  be  done  than  in  almost  any  other  trade. 
How  much  can  be  done  in  this  way  in  lead- 
laid  gutters,  working  down  drips,  in  forming 
"splash  laps,"  cutting  step  flashings,  and 
other  details  of  lead-laying  'r  Given  two  ways 
of  laying  a  gutter  or  covering  a  dormer  in  a 
mansard  roof,  the  average  contractor  wiU  be 
sure  to  do  it  the  way  that  saves  lead  or 
labour,  even  if  it  be  to  save  a  welt,  an 
"  apron,"  or  "  tacks."  Indeed,  a  speculative 
builder's  specification  would  pretty  fairly 
describe  work  as  "how  not  to  do  it":  it  is 
seldom  he  takes  the  alternative  plan  from 
any  other  choice  than  that  of  saving  trouble 
and  expense. 

Of  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  he  will 
generally  accept  that  which  is  the  easiest 


or  quickest ;  he  will  not  trouble  him- 
self to  infiuire  which  is  the  best  or  most 
artistic.  It  has  been  said,  moreover,  that 
the  certificate  is  no  guarantee  of  good  work- 
manship —  the  standard  by  which  the 
plumber  is  judged.  In  these  days,  when 
most  of  the  building  trades  are  recruited 
from  all  ranks,  and  learn  their  vocations  on 
the  "pick-up"  system,  and  receive  their 
directions  from  foremen,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  right  methods  should  be  fol- 
lowed. lOxaminations  may  do  something  in 
this  direction,  but  not  all.  The  artistic 
method  is  generally  the  last  to  be  learned 
— a  fact  which  no  one  can  deny  who  com- 
pares the  lead  work  of  the  I'ith  and  the 
Kith  centuries  with  our  own.  All  kinds 
of  technical  methods,  good,  bad.  and  in- 
different, are  acquired  ;  but  the  archi- 
tect's way  is  somehow  never  learned.  The 
best  that  is  sought  to  be  done  is  to  avoid 
mistakes ;  but  the  positive  side  of  truth 
still  recuains  in  abeyance.  We  want  men 
who,  while  they  avoid  faults  and  defects,  are 
still  able  to  take  a  larger  and  more  inde- 
pendent view  of  the  mode  of  working--who 
can  select  the  right  method  because  it  is  the 
truest  and  best,  or  the  simplest. 


COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.— XXXIX. 
By  Gborgb  H.  Bibby,  F.R.I.B.A. 

DISTKICT  ASYH  MS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

4  BOUT  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre 
j\.  ot  Munich  is  situated  the  large  asylum 
shown  upon  the  block  plan  in  Fig.  61,  and  which 
I  am  enabled  to  give,  with  other  plans,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  director  of  this  Royal  institution. 
The  general  arrangement  is  symmetrical :  the 
gardens  and  airing-courts  are  rather  elaborately 
laid  out  with  fountains,  arbours,  shelters,  and 
shrubs,  while  pathways  are  arranged  in  all 
directions,  and  ttie  utmost  use  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  the  somewhat  limited  extent  of  the 
asjlum  estate. 

Two  of  the  inner  courts  on  both  male  and 
female  sides  of  the  asylum  are  also  laid  out  for 
the  purposes  of  the  exercise  of  the  patients ;  but 
(surrounded  as  they  are  on  all  sides  by  buildings) 
they  would  not  be  so  advantageous  as  the  outer 
grounds  for  the  purpose. 

The  administration  buildings  occupy  the  centre 
buildings,  while  the  male  patients  are  located  to 
the  east,  and  the  females  to  the  west ;  the  day 
and  single  rooms  are,  for  the  greater  portion, 
arranged  with  external  aspects  to  the  south,  east, 
and  west ;  but  there  are  a  few  which  have  the 
windows  with  a  prospect  only  towards  those 
inner  courts  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
closets  and  bath-rooms  are  all  arranged  within 
projecting  buildings ;  but  these  are  not  provided 
with  the  isolating  or  ventilating  corridors  found 
in  most  modern  English  asylums,  neither  does  the 
arrangement  afford  a  quite  satisfactory  means  for 
keeping  the  patients  under  observation.  A  con- 
siderable area  on  the  basement  level  is  occupied 
with  an  elaborate  system  for  heating  and  ventila- 
tion. This  must  have  been  very  costly  in  execu- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  basement  works 
appear  to  be  of  a  very  substantial  character,  with 
vaulted  roofs,  and  waUs  of  considerable  thickness. 
In  modern  English  asylums  it  is  usual,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  keep  the  levels  of  each  floor  upon ' 
one  plane ;  also,  to  avoid  steps  in  the  passageaJ 
winders  in  the  stairs,  and  comers  or  recessea' 
which  might  be  used  by  the  patients  for  escaping 
observation.  Bat  in  this  asylum  at  Munich  it 
will  be  noticed  that  these  are  points  which  have 
either  been  disregarded,  or  have,  from  circum- 
stances, been  unavoidable. 

The  staircases  at  the  Munich  Asylum  are  very 
numerous,  and  well  placed  with  the  view  of  con- 
venience to  the  officials,  and  separation  of  the 
different  classes  of  patients ;  but  several  of  them 
have  a  number  of  winders  in  each  angle,  and 
may  be  nearly  as  dangerous  for  the  officifUB  as  for 
patients. 

This  asylum  at  JIunich  is  conducted  upon  the 
most  modem  scientific  principles.  From  1889  to 
March,  1893  there  were  336 post-mortem  examina- 
tions undertakenin  the  customary  German  manner. 
The  laboratory  accommodation  is  said  to  be  good, 
but  not  what  could  be  desired.  Microscopical  ex- 
aminations are  made,  and  specimens  kept.  Doubt- 
less there  is  much  pathological  research  to  be 
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made  on  the  question  of  insanity,  and  such  study 
would  promote  better  means  of  treatment.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  German  and 
English  asylums  are  not  unalike  in  respect  of  the 
necessity  for  better  (and  special)  laboratory  ac- 
^  commodation  than  is  at  present  usually  provided 
for  by  the  architects  concerned  with  such  buildings. 

German  architects  are  in  agreement  with  English 
architects  as  to  the  desirability  of  planning  asylums 
upon  a  more  liberal  system  than  was  formerly 
thought  necessary,  and  anything  resembling  the 
old  prison-like  form  of  asylum  is  considered  quite 
out-of-date.  Imprisonment  in  any  form  brings  into 
simultaneous  action  many  influences  which  are  very 
dangerous  to  mental  health  :  remorse,  longings, 
concentration  upon  one  small  circle  of  ideas ; 
sometimes  the  inability  to  take  adfquate  nourish- 
ment, and  the  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  kc. 
Indeed,  in  houses  of  correction,  both  here  and 
abroad,  the  number  of  instances  of  mental  disease 
has  been  found  to  be  relatively  greater  than 
amongst  the  free  population  ;  but  the  majority  of 
these  cases  should  certainly  not  be  entirely  ascribed 
to  the  imprisonment.  Frequently  the  individual 
IS  already  very  strongly  predisposed,  and  often 
the  disease  is  even  more  than  half  developed 
before  he  is  put  into  prison,  inasmuch  as  during 
his  previous  life  the  criminal  has  sometimes  been 
particularly  exposed  to  the  influences  which  con- 
tribute to  insanity.  Thus  the  inner  prison-like 
courtyards  of  the  Munich  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
(although  carefully  laid  out  and  utilised  to  the 
best  advantage,  so  far  as  the  limited  area  per- 
mitted) are  obviously  less  euitablo  for  the  exercise 
of  patients  than  would  ba  outer  airing-courts, 
and  even  these  are  better  arranged  when  with 
open  iron  railings  (unclimbable)  than  with  high 
brick  or  stone  walls. 

The  gieat  portion  of  the  :\Iunich  asylum  con- 
sists of  basement,  ground  and  one  upper  floor; 


but  there  is  a  small  second  floor  above  the  central 
main  entrance.  This  arrangement  of  not  placing 
insane  patients  upon  a  higher  level  than  the  first 
floor  is  generally  recognised  in  this  country  as 
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being  advisable  ;  but  it  is  necesiatily  more  ex- 
pensive as  regards  the  cost  of  the  buildings. 

L'pon  the  first  floor,  in  a  central  position,  is  the 
asylum  chapei,  with  two  staircases,  each,  un- 


fortunately, with  many  winders  in  its  course, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  thatiin 
the  event  of  a  fire  or  panic,  a  congregation  so 
situated,  sane  or  insane,  would  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  great  danger.  The  chapel  would  have 
been  better  placed  if  on  the  ground  floor.  In 
many  other  respects  the  plan  of  the  first  floor  is 
exceedingly  good.  The  principal  rooms  are 
arranged  with  exits  at  each  end  leading  to  the 
numerous  staircases ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  disadvantages  in  placing  the  closets  in 
sanitary  annexes  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
crossing  the  long  corridors,  for  the  difficulties  of 
keeping  patients  under  close  observation  are 
thereby  greatly  increased. 

Another  German  arrangement  of  an  asylum 
plan  is  upon  the  villa  system,  in  which  a  number 
of  entirely  detached  buildings  are  provided,  the 
unoccupied  land  being  laid  out  as  pleasure  and 
garden  ground.  Such  an  arrangement  is  provided 
at  Halle,  and  is  wholly  unlike  that  at  Mimich  :  it 
is  the  asylum  for  mental  and  nervous  patients 
attached  to  the  University  of  Halle,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  detached  buildings  erected  upon  a 
rather  limited  area  of  groimd,  which,  however, 
is  utilised  to  the  utmost  for  the  purpose  of  gardens 
and  airing -court 8,  &c  ,  as  is  the  case  at  Munich. 

This  asylum  was  built  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Professor  E.  Hitzig,  the  medical  super- 
intendent, upon  a  site  of  about  five  English  acres, 
which  cost  125,000  marks.  Professor  Hitzig,  under 
whose  directions  the  asylum  at  Halle  was  erected, 
has  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  asylums  built 
like  military  barracks,  with  long  corridors  and 
rows  of  rooms.  He  is  in  favour  of  the  villa  system, 
and  attaches  great  importance  to  arrangements 
which  shall  house  the  patients  separately,  as  shown 
on  the  block-plan  in  Fig.  62. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  asylum  at  Halle, 
which  is  of  interest,  and  more  hospital-like  than 
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the  ordinary  English  asj'lutn,  will  be  given  in  a 
further  paper,  together  with  plans  and  sections, 
■which  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  the  courtesy 
of  Professor  llitzig,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted 
for  many  interesting  particulars  on  the  subject  of 
asylum  constructibn  in  Germany. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DUDLEY  GALLERY  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Dudley  Gallery  opens  with  a  few  water- 
colours  of  exceptional  merit  amidst  much 
that  is  commonplace  and  below  criticism.    "  Im- 
pressions "  are  by  no  means  aggressive— in  fact, 
there  is  little  that  any  admirer  of  the  traditional 
schools  can  find  fault  with  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fidgety  style  of  execution  has  still  sway,  and  no 
doubt  commands  a  market  among  the  average 
picture-admiring  public.    One  of  the  leading 
members,  Miss  Evangeline  Jex-Blake,  has  halt 
a  dozen  very  admirable  water-colour  sketches  in 
her  broad,  incisive  manner,  natural,  and  full  of 
light  and  colour.    The  first  we  come  to  is  her 
"Wells  Cathedral  "  (47),  a  view  from  a  meadow 
on  the  south  side.    But  her  principal  studies  are 
on  the  end  wall,  and  are  sketches  of  landscape, 
"  The  Old  Inn  Bridge  "  (114),  "View  of  Mont 
St.  Michel,  Brittany  "  (117),  "  Church  and  Cal- 
vaire,   Brittany,"    "  A  (iuiet    Evening  Near 
Christchurch "    (131) — all  of    them   broad  in 
handling,  fresh  in  colour,  and  sympathetic.  Sir 
William  Eden,   Bart.,   sends  a  few  vigorous 
sketches  of  landscapes  in  simple  washes  of  colour, 
of  which  we  may  single  out  "  Maple  Durham 
Mill,"  "In  the  Woods.   Windlestone"  (i:!',). 
In  the  centre  of  same  side  of  room  the  president, 
Walter  Severn,  sends'  one  of  his  best  works, 
"White  Arch,  Anglesey"  (120),  a  remarkable 
conformation  of  pipeclay  rock  with  a  natural 
archway  between  abutments  of  the  solid  rock, 
which  juts  out  from  the  coast.    The  painter  has 
felicitously  depicted  the  delicate  white  crest  with 
its  smooth,  wave-worn  texture  surrounded  by  the 
blue  sea,  with  the  Holyhead  hills  in  the  distance. 
A  companion  picture  (187)  represents  a  remark- 
able stratified  red  sandstone  cliff,  "  Smugglers' 
Caves,"  on  the  Berwick  coast.    The  bold  outline 
and  tilt  of  the  rocky  headland  and  its  warm  red 
colour  make  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white 
Anglesey  reef,  and  Mr.  Severn  is  here  seen  at 
his  best  in  this  bold  rendering  of  coast  scenery. 
A  little  sketch  by  David  Green,  "The  Top  of  the 
Hill"  (123),  maybe  noticed  for  its  handling  of 
colour,  distance,  and  cloud,  in  which,  by  a  few 
skilful  touches,  a  definiteness  of  suggestion  is 
given  to  the  brow  of  hill.    The  president's 
"Golden  Wedding  of  a  Silver  Birch"  (56),  by 
the  side  of  a  rippling  river,  is  delicately  painted  ; 
but  it  is  far  less  successful  than  the  coast  views 
■we  have  noticed.    One  of  the  cleverest  works 
is  John  Blair's  "Storm  and  Sunshine,  St.  Abbs, 
on  the  Berwickshire  Coast"  (156),  a  powerfully- 
handled  coast  view,  with  the  nestling  little 
harbour  under  a  stormy  sky  ;  a  break  of  sunshine 
lights  up  the  landscape  with  its  glittering  sea, 
and  it  is  this  effect  which  the  painter  has  por- 
trayed with  singular  effectiveness  and  technical 
skill.    Breadth  of  handling  and  the  dark  masses 
of  cloud  and  shadow  impart  a  poetic  charm  to 
the  scene.    A  very  able  study  of  Chartres  (17S), 
by  Eobert  AY.  Allan,  in  his  singularly  brilliant 
manner,  must  be  noticed.    The  details  and  the 
group  of  figures  in  the  foreground  are  put  on  with 
his  decisive  touch  and  breadth.    The  handling  is 
even  more  telling  than  Front's.   Chas.  J.  Adams's 
"Arundel  "  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  church  on 
its  elevated  site  above  the  water  meadows,  and 
his  other  works,  "  In  the  Strawyard  "  (54),  "A 
Sussex  Farmyard  "  (206),  &c.,  are  all  in  the  same 
broad    style.     Few    figure-studies    can  equal 
Maude  Turner's  "  Sketch  in  an  Italian  Church," 
a  little  thurifer  in  scarlet  cassock  and  cotta  carry- 
ing a  censer  (163).    The  same  artist  sends  "A 
Modem  Cinderella  "  (88).  and  one  or  two  more 
clever  figure  sketches.    F.  G.  Coleridge  has  a 
highly-finished  landscape,    "Dittisham  on  the 
Dart"  (175),  delicate  in  its  handling,  with  stippled 
effect  of  water  and  trees  ;  his  other  contributions 
are  cold  in  colour.     Subtle    in  tone  and  in 
the  misty  vapour  and  sunlight  are  the  delicate 
glacier  studies  by  B.  J.  M.  Donne.  The  beautiful, 
soft,  silvery  tones  on  the  "  Yuibez  Glacier  from 
the  Bertol  Slopes"  (84),  and  his  "Tranquil  Diy 
in  the  Caverns  of  Beer  "  (171),  are  rendered  with 
the  painter's  delightful  mastery  of  atmosphere 
and  light.    Mrs.  Mary  Stevens  is  charming  in  her 
spring-like  landscape  study,  "In  the  Engadine" 
(67),  and  in  the  vigorous  limning  of  the  wild 
flowers  and  weeds  in  the  foreground.  Amongst 


the  fow  figure  studies,  the  small  cabinet,  "An 
Idyll  of  the  Campagna"  (185),  by  that  able 
Italian  painter,  A.  Stoppoloni,  must  be  mentioned 
for  the  beautiful  figures  of  the  cherub-like  boys 
gambolling  in  the  rear  of  a  plough.  For  move- 
ment and  grace  and  exquisite  finish  this  little 
work  is  remarkable,  iliss  Mirgaret  Bernard 
shows  simple,  broad,  unaffected  handling  in  her 
"Holt  Farm,  Wimborne  "  (9),  her  "Gateway, 
Brittany,"  and  other  sketches  in  the  sam« 
district.  Percy  Dixon  sends  a  delightful  sketch 
of  a  sea-girt  bay,  such  as  we  see  on  the  east 
coast  (20),  with  its  nestling  village  of  red  roofs. 
Agnes  Rudd  has  a  pleasant  sketch  of  "Christ- 
church,  Hants"  (33),  and  F.  Burgess,  Chas.  .). 
Adams  (206),  Montague  Smyth,  Divid  Green, 
C.  Topham  Davidson,  Frances  E.  Nesbitt,  Nora 
Ddvison.  have  contributed  interesting  works. 
David  Green's  large  drawing,  "  Between  the 
Showers  "  (65),  is  a  delightful  study  of  atmosphere 
— a  mountain  road,  cut  in  the  rocky  cliff,  with 
cattle  on  brow  of  hill,  and  its  hillj-  background. 
His  "  Whitby  Market"  (95)  is  also  an  able  colour 
study  of  a  stall.  There  is  much  that  is  common- 
place in  drawing  and  sentiment  on  the  walls 
which  would  have  been  better  unhung. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  Jlr.  F.  T.  W. 
Goldsmith,  A.R.I.B.A.,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair.  The  following  three  new  members  were 
elected : — A.  E.  Corbett,  E.  W.  Sloper,  and 
Henry  Tanner,  jun.  The  chairman  announced 
that  the  following  new  classes  were  about  to  be 
started  : — Materials,  by  Professor  Kerr,  on  Tues- 
days, at  7  p.m.,  commencing  Feb.  11  ;  Design, 
by  Mr.  A.  Beresford  I'ite,  on  Mondays,  at  7  p.m., 
commencing  Feb.  17  ;  and  Construction,  by  Mr. 
F.  K.  Farrow,  on  Thursdays,  at  (!.30  p.m..  com- 
mencing Feb.  20.  Mr.  Sidxhy  U.  Wells, 
principal  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  read  a 
paper  on  "Technical  Institutes,"  illustrated  by 
numerous  plans  and  working  drawings.  The 
lecture  is  given  i»  cxtento  on  p.  234. 

ilr.  E.  W.  ^loi  NTi  oun,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir.  Wells,  observed  that  the  paper 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  an  admirable  treatise 
on  the  subject,  for  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  put 
into  practical  shape  the  retjuirements  of  this 
important  class  of  buildings.  The  information 
could  not  have  been  given  in  better  form,  and  it 
was  founded  on  the  experiences  of  the  principal 
of  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  class. 
IMr.  Wells  had  learned  by  painful  trial  the  short- 
comings of  the  building  in  which  he  worked,  and 
how  its  defects  could  have  been  rectified.  Many 
of  the  difficulties  felt  in  working  such  institutions 
were  due  to  the  vague  instructions  issued  to 
competing  architects  by  committees  who  did  not 
know  what  accommodation  was  required.  One 
point  which  was  always  insisted  upon  was  the 
provision  of  separate  entrances  and  of  separate 
classrooms,  social  and  refreshment  rooms  for  men 
and  women,  which  were,  as  Mr.  Wells  had  shown, 
quite  unnecessary.  He  should  like  to  know 
whether,  given  an  unlimited  area,  Mr.  Wells 
would  prefer  an  institute  spread  out  on  one  floor, 
or  arranged  in  two,  three,  or  four  stories. 
He  must  differ  entirely  from  the  lecturer's 
desire  to  place  all  corridors  next  to  the 
external  walls  in  order  to  shut  off  street  noises 
from  classrooms.  In  the  first  place,  the  corridors 
would  be  needlessly  long,  and,  therefore,  wasteful 
of  space ;  then  it  would  be  almost  impracticable 
where  the  buildings  surrounded  a  quadrangle  and 
the  effect  architecturally  and  lighting  of  external 
corridors  would  be  bad.  The  information  given 
as  to  the  relative  sizes  and  positions  for  work- 
shops and  classrooms  for  various  trades  was  of 
great  value :  the  architect  needed  to  remember 
that  special  provisions  as  to  space  needed  to  be 
made  for  each  trade.  Emphasis  should  be  laid 
by  committees  in  issuing  instructions  on  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  cost  of  maintenance 
down  to  the  lowest  point,  and  especially  the  item 
of  attendance.  This  was  the  crux  in  London 
institutes,  for  while  by  special  effort  money  could 
generally  be  provided  for  building  such  poly- 
technics, it  was  not  so  easy  to  meet  the  working 
expenses,  and  over  at  Battersea  these  amounted 
to  £10,000  a  year.  Those  who  entered  into  com- 
petitions for  this  kind  of  building  found  that  the 
sizes  of  apartments  scheduled  for  classrooms 
were  generally  ridiculously  large.  The  best 
place  for  music  classes  was  in  the  central  hall,  for 
under  the  London  County  Cjuncil  regulations  this 


had  to  be  so  isolated  as  to  be  practically  out  of 
sound  of  other  portions  of  the  building. 

D.  KiMMiNS,  Secretary  of  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  observed  that  the 
lecturer  had  been  so  delightfully  orthodox 
♦hroughout  his  paper  that  it  was  impossible  to 
discuss  it.  He  concurred  in  Mr.  Wells's  sug- 
gestion that  small  as  well  as  large  lecture-halls 
should  be  provided.  He  thought  rooms  for 
advanced  laboratory  practice  would  be  more  and 
more  needed  in  Metropolitan  institutes. 

Mr.  SiDNKV  Bealf.  said  his  experience  was  that 
competitive  conditions  for  technical  institutes 
were  left  very  vague  ;  of;  en  the  competitor  had 
himself  to  apportion  the  relative  number  of 
students  attending  the  various  classes,  and,  t'  ere- 
fore,  the  information  given '  •  Mr.  Wells  waa  most 
valuable.  He  doubted  if  drawing  could  be  carried 
on  in  a  room  in  whic  h  workshop  practice  was  in 
progress.  The  problem  of  lighting  the  large 
lecture  theatre  was  a  difficult  one.  The  width  of 
this  hall  should  be  from  30  ft.  to  35ft.,  and  it 
should  be  provided  with  tiers  of  seats  accom- 
modating from  200  to  250  students.  At  Batter- 
sea Mr.  Mountford  had  kept  the  windows  above 
the  seat  level,  one  result  being  that  the  height  of 
walls  was  greatly  increased,  while  at  the  Chelsea 
Polytechnic  Mr.  .).  M.  Brydon,  probably  in  order 
to  reduce  the  cubical  contents  of  room,  carried  the 
benches  across  the  windows,  which  was  not  accord- 
ing to  architectural  rule.  In  any  case  the  entrance 
should  not  be  near  the  lecturer's  table,  as  should 
any  students  come  in  late  the  teacher  would  be 
disturbed  ;  whore  the  space  could  be  afforded,  an 
entrance  should  be  made  at  the  back  with  a  gang- 
way behind  the  seats.  To  provide  corridors  next 
external  walls  of  cUssrooms,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Wells,  would  waste  so  much  space  as  to  be  im- 
practicable. Instead  of  opening  windows  facing 
main  streets,  a  plenum  system  of  ventilation 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Jamks  S.  GuisoK  (Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Russell)  said  the  first  condition  that  struck  him 
in  entering  on  a  competition  in  the  Metropolis 
was  the  elaborate  provision  for  separating  the 
sexes,  a  thing  unknown  in  the  North  and  the 
Midlands.  In  London  even  the  entrances  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  distinct ;  but  by-and-by  he 
ventured  to  hope  that  common  sense  would  dawn 
even  on  competition  committees,  and  these 
useless  and  costly  separate  entrances  would  be 
abolished.  He  agreed  with  Messrs.  Mountford 
and  Beale  in  regarding  external  corridors  as 
impracticable,  as  both  wasteful  of  space  and 
unsightly  adjuncts.  A  better  experiment  was 
to  pave  the  surrounding  thoroughfare  ■with  on? 
of  the  numerous  noiseless  materials.  The  valu  3 
of  the  information  given  as  to  relative  grouping 
and  size  of  departments  and  class*  s  could  not  be 
over-estimated,  and  its  effect  should  be  very 
apparent  on  future  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition. Too  often  lecture  halls  wtre  demanded 
at  least  twice  as  large  as  would  ever  te  needed. 
The  dimensions  should  never  exceed  from  30tt. 
to  35ft.  across  and  from  45ft.  to  48ft.  in  depth. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
remarked  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  consensus  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  common  entrance  and 
recreation  room,  as  accepted  items  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  these  establishments,  and  in  the 
discussion  the  external  corridor  had  been  effec- 
tually abolished.  He  would  advocate  the  division 
of  classrooms  by  movable  partitions,  if  any  could 
be  found  that  would  not  get  out  of  order  in  school 
use.  Surely  in  the  next  institute  competition 
some  enterprising  architect  would  take  the  hint, 
and  promise  in  the  report  accompanying  his 
design  to  provide  perfectly  sound-proof  partitions 
between  classrooms  by  the  use  of  some  advertised 
material.  He  emphasised  the  importance  of 
keeping  down  the  height  of  a  lecture  room  to 
the  lowest  point,  and  asked  Mr.  Wells  how  the 
plan  of  giving  technical  instruction  to  archi- 
tectural students  was  progressing. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  reply,  said  that  unfortunately 
at  Battersea  no  architects'  pupils  had  presented 
themselves  as  students ;  if  they  did,  he  did  not 
think  they  would  be  received,  as  they  had  been 
elsewhere,  where  the  plumbers  in  a  body  threw 
down  their  tools  and  refused  to  continue  work  if 
men  not  actually  engaged  in  the  trade  were 
allowed  to  learn.  As  to  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  a  school,  he  wa?  in  favour  where  the  site 
allowed  of  planning  all  on  one  floor.  The  fewer 
the  stories  occupied  by  a  school,  the  easier  was 
the  task  of  supervision.  He  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  architects  concur  in  objecting  to  external 
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corridors,  but  those  who  had  to  work  in  such 
institutions  knew  the  disadvantages  of  street 
noises :  moreover,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  at 
the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Technical  College, 
planned  a  corridor  next  the  street  with  manifest 
advantage  to  the  students.  He  had  never  seen 
an  institute  better  arranged  or  more  highly 
spoken  of  than  that  at  Battersea ;  the  lighting 
and  ventOation  were  admirable.  At  the  same 
time  it  had  its  faults,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  size  of  the  classes  was  not  determined  or  evea 
foreseen  until  after  it  was  opened.  He  would 
emphasise  the  point  that  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  in  planning  and  grouping  to  economise 
working  expenses.  The  music- room  should  be 
placed  over  the  great  hall  or  over  workshops.  ^Vs 
to  the  advanced  laboratory,  they  would  be  very 
glad  of  one  at  Battersea,  and  he  regarded  it  as 
the  next  thing  to  be  provided  in  such  an  institu- 
tion after  the  absolutely  essential.  Mr.  Beale 
had  misunderstood  him ;  he  did  not  suggest  that 
drawing  classes  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  as  workshop  practice,  but  to  utilise  the  work- 
shops for  drawing  classes  on  the  nights  when  not 
occupied  by  the  trades.  In  the  bricklaying  and 
masonry  shops  this  was  impracticable,  owing  to 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  materials,  and  there- 
fore much  space  had  to  lie  idle  for  four  or  five 
nights  a  week. 

GEAPHICAL  DETERMIXATIOX  OF  THE 
STRESSES  IN  THE  MEMBERS  OF  A 
COLLAR-BEAM  ROOF-TRUSS.— IV. 

"VT'^'E  must  now,  by  the  application  of  principles 
T  T  II  and  h,  as  in  our  first  example.  Chap.  I., 
separate  those  forces  which  produce  cross-stresses 
in  the  members  from  those  which  produce  direct 
stresses.  The  explanation  of  the  working  for  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  6  will  suffice  for  any  other,  it 
being  borne  in  mind  that,  by  altering  the  given 
forces,  the  nature  of  some  of  the  resulting  stresses 
may  be  changed  from  compression  to  tension,  or 
from  tension  to  compression. 

In  Fig.  6,  L  A,  the  resultant  of  Ra  and  F,  is 
resolved  along  and  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter 
ABC,  thus  giving  the  compression  MA  along 
the  rafter,  and  the  force  X  A  at  right  angles  to 
the  rafter,  producing  a  bending  moment  equal  to 
NA  X  length  A  B.  In  Fig.  6a  the  forces 
P,(  =  C'P'),  Q,  (  =  P'N'),  arefound.  which,  acting 
at  6  C  respectively,  will,  with  the  force  N  A, 
keep  the  rafter  in  equilibrium,  and  subject  it  to 
bending  stress  only. 

Let  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  P  P,  be  applied 
at  B,  and  others,  Q  Q„  at  C.  The  force  N  A, 
Pi,  0„  acting  alone  on  the  rafter  ABC  will  keep 
it  in  equilibrium,  and  subject  it  to  bending  stress 
only.  These  three,  and  the  resistance  of  the  rafter 
to  their  bending  action,  may,  by  principle  (//),  be 
omitted  without  affecting  either  the  equilibrium 
of  the  whole  system,  or  the  direct  stressps  in  any 
member  of  the  truss.  The  rafter  CDE  being 
similarly  treated,  we  get  the  external  forces  AI  A, 
Fj,  Ci,  Fj,  F„  ME,  T,  P  as  those  under  whose 
action  we  have  to  consider  the  truss  in  order  to 
find  the  direct  stresses  in  the  several  members. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  truss  under  the  action  of 
these  forces,  and  m  u  I,  c  dr  fg  h  m.  Fig.  IOa,  is  the 
polygon  of  the  forces.    It  remains,  now,  only  to 
complete  the  polygon  of  the  forces  for  each  juint 
of  the  truss,  and  we  shall  have  the  direct  stresses 
in  the  members  fully  determim  d.  The  polygon  of 
I  forces  for  A  is  «/  "  m,  giving  compressive  stress 
mn  in  AB.    The  polygon  for  B  is  hmnhkh. 
I  and  is  found  by  drawing  (',  /;  parallel  to  C  B,  and 
\k  h  parallel  to  B  J),  thus  giving  compressive  stress 
\bk  in  BC,  and  tensile  stress  Uh  in  BD.  The 


polygon  for  C  is  h  hcde  Ic,  and  is  found  by  draw- 
ing e  h,  which  must  close  the  polygon  and  be 
parallel  to  D  C,  thus  giving  compressive  stress  e  k 
in  D  C.  The  polygon  for  D  is  gh  Iccfg,  giving 
compressive  stress  fg  in  E  D.  The  polygon  for  E 
iafgf,  giving  compressive  stress  gfin  D  E.  The 
stresses  are  thus  fully  found,  since  the  bending 
moment  for  each  rafter  has  been  already  deter- 
mined. 

It  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  the  writer  may 
be  allowed  to  urge  those  who  have  any  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  determining  the  stresses 
to  which  the  parts  of  structures  may  be  subjected, 
to  carefully  study  the  principles  involved  in  each 
case.  Xo  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  explain 
fully  the  methods  employed,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  such  a  truss  as  the 
collar-beam  truss.  These  were  dealt  with  in 
Chap.  I.,  and  a  careful  study  of  that  chapter 
should  alone  be  sufficient  to  enable  anyone  fairly 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  graphic  statics 
to  deal  with  the  cases  discussed  in  the  present 
chapter.  J.  C.  Palmek. 


THE  BRITISH  ART  GALLERY, 
MILLBANK. 

THE  first  visit  of  the  Architectural  Association 
for  the  present  session  took  place  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  last,  when  a  large  party  of  members 
inspected  the  British  Gallery  of  Art,  now  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  under  the  guidance  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  York- 
bnUdings,  Adelphi.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Henry  Tate  oifered  to  present 
a  collection  of  pictures  by  modem  British  artists 
to  the  Xational  Gallery.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
space  at  that  institution,  the  trustees  declined  the 
proffered  gift  in  bulk,  but  proposed  to  select  a 
few  of  the  choicest,  and  this  suggestion  being 
declined  by  the  donor,  an  offer  was  made  to 
accommodate  the  collection  at  South  Kensington. 
Eventually,  after  much  correspondence,  the 
Government  were  induced  to  give  a  site  of  about 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  an  eighth  of  the 
riverside  area  occupied  from  1812  until  within 
the  past  ten  years  by  Millbank  Prison,  between 
Vauxhall  and  Lambeth  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Tate 
decided,  in  addition  to  presenting  the  pictures, 
to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  housing  the  collection. 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  ap- 
pointed architect.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  two  contracts,  for  the  foundations  and 
superstructure  respectively,  both  taken  by  Jlessrs. 
Higgs  and  Hill,  of  Crown  Works,  South  Lam- 
beth. Building  operations  were  commenced  about 
three  years  since. 

The  gallery  occupies  the  front  portion  of  the 
site,  the  fa(;ade  being  set  back  some  60ft.  from 
the  Gros7enor-road,  by  which  thoroughfare  it  is 
separated  from  the  Thames  bank.  On  either 
side  and  at  the  rear  a  broad,  unoccupied  space 
is  left,  while  the  site  is  bounded  at  the  sides  and 
back  by  a  road  40ft.  in  width,  so  that  an  ample 
provision  of  light  is  secured  for  the  pictures. 

The  plan  now  in  course  of  execution  is  the  fifth 
which  has  been  made  by  the  architect,  each  suc- 
cessive design  revealing  a  shearii  goff  of  project- 
ing members  and  of  purely  ornamental  features, 
owing  to  the  paramount  necessity  felt  by  many 
for  an  even  distribution  of  the  masses  of  building 
80  as  to  insure  a  maximum  of  light.  The  greatest 
sacriBce  to  the  exigencies  of  equable  internal  illu- 
mination has  been  the  lopping  off  of  the  central 
dome,  although  the  foundation  walls  have  been 
built  sufficiently  deep  and  broad  to  carry  an  addi- 
tion so  desirable,  so  far  as  perspective  effect  is  con- 


cerned, and  so  little  calculated  to  cast  objection- 
able shadows,  should  wiser  counsels  prevail  at 
some  future  time  ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  sky-line  of  the  finally  adopted 
desigfn  is  necessarily  tame ;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  addition  of  some  figures  on  the  acroterium 
(and  other  blocks)  will  alter  this. 

The  style  adopted  may  be  characterised  as  a 
free  treatment  of  Italian  Renaissance,  inspired  by 
Greek  motives.  The  main  front  and  return  sides 
will  be  entirely  faced  with  Portland  stone  from 
the  Fortuneswell  quarries  ;  but  the  rear  elevation, 
which,  when  the  entire  scheme  of  extension  is 
realised,  will  be  partly  demolished  and  partly  in- 
closed as  open  wells,  is  a  panelled  treatment 
carried  out  in  yellow  Aylesford  bricks  of  a  tint 
which  does  not  harmonise  so  well  with  the  grey 
masonry  as  could  be  wished.  Owing  to  the 
wretched  character  of  the  subsoil,  river  gilt  and 
peat,  it  was  necessary  to  excavate  over  the  entire 
area  built  upon  to  a  depth  of  from  20ft.  to  35ft., 
and  the  foundations  are  massively  laid  in  stock- 
bricks  on  a  bed  of  solid  concrete  varying  from 
3ft.  at  the  wings  to  5ft.  in  the  centre  in  depth, 
the  walling  being  in  places  10ft.  in  thickness. 

The  present  buUding  scheme  provides  for  a 
suite  of  galleries  on  one  floor,  raised  on  a  lofty 
basement  some  14ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  roads,  the  total  frontage  occupied 
being  280ft.  by  about  160ft.  in  depth.  The  base- 
ment frontage  and  returns  are  heavily  rusticated, 
giving  an  effect  of  great  massiveness  to  the  com- 
position. In  the  centre  of  the  Grosvenor-road 
fa9ade,  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  is 
a  projecting  vestibule,  56ft.  wide  by  26ft.  in 
depth,  with  entablature  and  pediment  carried  by 
six  columns,  3ft.  in  diameter  and  30ft.  in  height, 
having  enriched  Corinthian  capitals  and  bases. 
The  pediment  rises  to  one  •  sixth  its  breadth.  Over 
this  vestibule,  which  is  vaulted  in  brickwork  and 
has  a  range  of  Ionic  caps  and  pilasters,  is  the  only 
apartment  on  the  first-floor  level — a  council 
chamber  and  miniature-room,  73ft.  by  28ft. 
Behind  the  vestibule  and  entrance  hall,  in  the 
central  axis  of  the  building,  is  an  octagonal  hall 
for  sculpture,  3Sft.  across.  This  hall  is  lighted 
by  an  eight-sided  glazed  cupola,  rising  to  a  height 
of  76ft.  6in.,  and  carried  on  eight  Doric  columns, 
each  2ft.  in  diameter,  the  height  from  pavement 
level  to  top  of  entablature  being  25ft.  6in.  There 
will  be  a  fountain  in  centre  of  this  hkll.  This 
central  hall  is  surrounded  by  a  corridor  12ft.  in 
width,  which  also  is  carried  above  on  the  first 
floor,  the  same  width,  and  with  a  balustrade 
round  ;  the  upper  corridor  is  approached  by  two 
circular  marble  staircases,  and  is  all  top-lighted, 
the  lower  one  being  vaulted  and  groined  in 
circular  and  elliptical  work.  Right  and  left 
of  this  hall,  and  recessed  behind  the  ves- 
tibule, is,  on  either  side,  a  picture  gallery, 
having  a  frontage  of  60ft.  to  Grosvenor-road  and 
a  depth  of  32ft. ;  each  of  these  galleries  leads  at 
the  extreme  end  or  return  angle  of  frontage  into  a 
smaller  octagonal  gallery,  31ft.  6in.  in  internal 
diameter.  Behind  the  galleries  in  the  south- 
western or  left-hand  side,  as  viewed  from  vestibule, 
is  the  largest  room  in  the  building,  measuring  93ft.. 
by  32ft.  ;  and  on  the  right  and  north-eastern 
side  is  a  shorter  gallery,  also  32ft.  wide  by  60ft. 
in  length.  A  clear  vista  is  afforded  to  this  point 
through  the  vestibule  and  sculpture  hall,  and  also 
from  end  to  end  of  the  small  octagon  rooms  and 
intervening  picture  galleries  across  the  hall,  and 
it  will  be  apparent  that  a  visitor  can  pass  in  turn 
through  all  the  galleries  without  having  to  retrace 
his  steps.  The  basement  is  to  be  utilised  as  a 
picture- cleaning  and  framing  room,  dLning-hall 
for  the  staff,  offices,  attendants'  apartments, 
boiler-house,  and  rooms  for  heating  apparatus 
and  dynamo. 

The  architect  appears  to  have  borne  in  mind  at 
every  turn  the  primary  object  of  the  galleries 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  protection  and  display  of 
works  of  art.  The  rooms  are,  it  will  be  noted, 
of  a  uniform  width  of  32ft.,  and  18ft.  in  height 
to  plate  level,  affording  sufficient  ;irea  for  hang- 
ing all  the  pictures  within  eisy  range  of  vision. 
The  width  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  render  the 
cross-lights  embarrassing,  or  to  tempt  the 
authorities  to  cumber'the  floors  with  screens — the 
bAne  of  the  Xational  Gallery,  where  these  form 
an  ever-increasing  incumbrance,  and  obstacle  to 
vision  and  locomotion.  The  galleries  will  be 
entirely  top-lighted,  with  a  single  elliptical  roof 
without  an  inner  skylight ;  this  roof  will  be  sup- 
ported by  light  steelwork,  and  will  have  at  the 
ridge  a  central  boarded  area,  about  6ft.  in  width, 
for  carrying  the  electric  wire  cases  for  lighting, 
the  ventilating  shafts,  and  velaria.    Below  this, 
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to  the  coving,  yiiW  be  on  either  side  a  con- 
tinuous glazing  ;  this  portion  of  the  work  is  now 
heing  carried  out  hy  Messrs.  W.  Edgcumbe 
Eepdle  and  Co.,  of  Westminster  Chambers, 
S.W.,  in  their  patent  Invincible  glazing,  with 
copper  bars,  the  same  as  used  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  Ijiverpool -street  and  Moor- 
gate-street  Stations.  The  floors  will  be  of  oak, 
affording  a  firm  and  pleasant  foothold,  and  the 
wall  surfaces  will  be  panelled  in  wood,  and  prob- 
ably faced  with  crimson  silk  tapestry.  The  total 
hanging  surface  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  that 
provided  in  the  1  loyal  Academy  ;  and  when  the 
entire  extension  is  carried  out  at  the  rear,  for 
which  provision  is  made  on  the  plans,  the 
area  will  be  just  double  in  capacity.  Every 
precaution  is  being  taken  to  guard  against  the 
calamity  of  an  outbreak  of  fire ;  the  floors  are 
fiire-resisting  (Dennett  and  Ingle's  patent)  and 
hydrants  are  provided  throughout  the  building. 
Ml  the  structural  steelwork  in  girders,  and  for 
the  support  of  skylights,  is  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Handysideand  Co.,  of  Derby  ;  the  warm- 
ing apparatus  is  being  fixed  by  Messrs.  /.  D. 
Berry  and  Co.,  of  Westminster,  and  the  carving 
ia  being  done  by  Mr.  C.  Smith,  drawings  of  every 
part  (full-size)  being  made  by  the  architect,  and 
Jennings  and  Co.  will  carry  out  the  sanitary 
works. 

The  gallery,  which  is  now  being  roofed-in,  ia 
expected  to  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and, 
owing  to  the  favourable  weather,  there  is  every 
probability  that  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  collection  to  be  presented  to  the  nation  by 
Mr.  Henry  Tate  consists  of  pictures  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  £75,000  (and  the  building  will 
cost  over  £100,000).  They  include  Leighton's 
great  circular  composition,  "And  the  Sea  Guve 
T'p  the  Dead,"  not,  by  the  way,  one  of  his  best 
or  most  characteristic  works ;  seven  well-known 
and  popular  works  by  Jlillais,  Alma  Tadema's 
"Silent  Greeting";  "The  First  Cloud  "  and 
"Her  Mother's  ^'oice,"  and  one  other,  by 
Orchardson  ;  four  by  Briton  Riviere,  three  each 
by  Hook,  Thomas  Faed,  and  J.  W.  Waterhouse, 
two  each  by  Landseer,  Dendy  Sadler.  Erskine 
Nichol,  Frank  IIoll,  li.  I.innell,  and  S.  E.Waller, 
Luke  Fildes'  "Doctor,"  and  figure  subjects  by 
Hopper  and  Albert  Moore,  seascapes  by  Peter 
Graham,  a  battle  piece  by  Lady  Butler,  t/onu 
works  by  Haynes  Williams,  and  landscapes  by 
Leader,  H.  B.  W.  Ddvis,  Keeley  HalsweUe,  and 
others.  Stored  in  the  basement  are  a  series  of 
life-size  female  figures,  modelled  bj'  Fiaxman, 
from  the  fac^ade  of  the  old  Haymarket  Theatre. 
The  institution  will  be  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  National  Gallery  trustees. 
The  architect  has  been  most  careful  that  only 
English  firms  are  employed,  and  only  English 
materials  used  on  the  building. 


CAST  IRON  IN  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XVI. 
By  Joseph  Horxeu. 
TTTTRUVIUS  lays  down  the  canon  that  the 
\  three  qualities  essential  in  a  fine  building 
are  stability,  utility,  and  beauty.  Cast  iron  is  a 
material  capable  of  fulfilling  the  first  two  condi- 
tions to  a  large  extent  ;  but  it  is  not  usually 
deemed  suitably  adapted  for  the  third.  I  am 
neither  an  architect  nor  an  artist ;  but  I  under- 
stand the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  architect  and 
artist  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  any 
material  to  be  these  ; — That  designs  executed  in 
it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  that  material,  and  should  not  be 
imitations  of  designs  which  are  suitable  to,  and 
embodied  in,  materials  having  other  physical 
characteristics.  Also,  further,  that  the  essential 
proportions  and  harmonies  of  the  Classic  orders 
should  not  be  departed  from  or  violated.  It 
follows  that  since  the  physical  characteristics 
of  cast  iron  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
stone,  or  timber,  the  architectural  forms  which 
have  been  embodied  in  these  should  not  be 
imitated  in  cast  iron.  Hence  a  new  order  or 
type  of  architecture,  new  forms  of  ornament, 
ought  to  be  initiated  for  the  use  of  the  iron- 
founder.  The  only  suggestion  which  I  have  seen 
that  would  harmonise  entirely  with  this  canon  is 
that  the  lines  of  force  and  stress  should  be  mainly 
embodied  and  emphasised  in  designs  in  cast  iron. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  what  is  done  in 
wrought-iron  bridges  of  lattice  work,  com- 
posed wholly  of  straight  bars  proportioned  to 
the  various  stresses  of  tension  and  compression. 
These,  however,  are  the  embodiment  of  purely 
utilitarian  ugliness,  and  ornament  here  would  not 


disguise  their  ugliness.  The  light  and  airy 
suspension-bridge  is  also  designed  in  relation  to 
the  lines  of  force.  So  is  the  cantilever  bridge, 
and  both  are  elegant ;  but  they  are  not  orna- 
mental. The  engineer  desigES  all  his  motors  and 
mechanisms  solely  in  congruity  with  the  forces  to 
which  they  are  subjected ;  but  they  are  not 
ornamental.  Ornament  must  be  something  ex- 
traneous when  applied  to  cast  iron,  and  ornament 
must  be  copied  either  from  Nature  or  from  Art 
leaves,  stems,  and  floral  forms,  in  their  myriad 
arrangements,  from  Nature;  and  bases,  shafts  and 
capitals,  entablatures,  and  mouldings,  in  all 
their  wealth  and  variety  of  detail,  from  Art.  If 
the  ironfounder  is  prohibited  from  utilising  this 
wealth  of  ornament  which  has  been  appropriated 
by  his  predecessors,  all  sources  of  beauty  are 
closed  against  him.  He  cannot  evolve  ornament 
from  the  inner  consciousness  ;  no  individual  or 
nation  has  ever  done  that.  All  architectural 
beauty  has  been  imitated,  developed,  and  modified 
slowly  through  the  ages,  and  its  rude  beginnings 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  modern  ironfouuder 
is  therefore  in  a  predicament,  because  his  choice 
is  narrowed  down  so  tremendously.  He  has  only 
one  course  before  him,  and  that  is,  to  work  on 
those  lines  which  are  really  practicable,  and  this 
is  what  he  does.  An  ironfounder  does  not  often 
cast  columns  of  pure  Doric,  or  Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
typos,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  for  them  to  make  the  venture 
pay.  Architects  would  not  approve  of  them,  and 
the  general  public  do  not  appreciate  them.  This 
is  the  real  reason  whj'  so  many  bastard  columns 
offend  the  cultured  eye  in  many  localities.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  much  ornamentation  of  a 
minor  character,  and  to  the  incongruous  associa- 
tion of  plinths,  capitals,  architraves,  friezes,  and 
cornices  belonging  to  different  orders,  or  to  their 
omission  or  disproportioning.  All  this  is  very 
heterodox,  and  offensive  to  minds  nursed  in 
chaste  Classic  forms  ;  but  the  time  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  a  more  perfect  system 
of  ornament. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ultilitarianism 
rules  to-day.  There  is  little  culture  of  art  for  its 
own  sake ;  people  buy  cast  iron  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  mason's  work.  If  builders,  working 
entirely  under  competitive  conditions,  are  offered 
a  column  which  pleases  the  eye  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  that  is  all  which  they  or  their  customers 
require.  If  it  is  for  a  shop-front,  it  is  a  matter 
of  little  moment  whether  it  is  half  as  long  again 
as  it  ought  to  be  consistently  with  Classic  pro- 
portions. A  column  of  a  certain  length  is 
required,  and  no  larger  in  diameter  than  is 
requisite  to  sustain  the  weight  upon  it.  I'erhaps 
the  entablature  will  go  no  higher  than  the  archi- 
trave :  probably  a  cornice  only  will  be  perched 
directly  on  the  column.  Take  lamp  columns, 
again.  There  is  no  order  of  architecture  which, 
if  adopted  in  its  purely  classical  simplicity,  would 
be  considered  suitable  for  public  lamps.  Columns 
of  entirely  original  or  bastard  type  have,  there- 
fore, been  produced,  in  which  the  lower  portion 
of  the  shaft  is  enlarged  abruptly,  the  enlargement 
being  rendered  slightly  less  displeasing  by  the 
presence  of  a  moulding. 

All  the  noblest  architectural  works  of  the 
world  have  been  executed  by  kings  and  rulers, 
with  national  resources  at  their  command,  and 
not  by  private  individuals.  Cost  has,  therefore, 
rarely  been  considered.  The  case  is  different 
with  cast  iron.  It  is  used  mainly  by  private 
individuals,  or  by  public  companies,  to  whom  cost 
is  the  principal  consideration.  The  ironfounder, 
therefore,  has  to  produce  castings  which  will  not 
be  too  costly,  and  which  shall  have  a  pleasing 
effect.  If  he  fulfils  these  conditions  he  suits  his 
customers.  It  is  impracticable  in  many  cases  to 
reproduce  purely  Classic  design  in  EQglish  build- 
ings and  structures.  If  the  ironfounder  often 
violates  the  canons  of  pure  taste,  that  is  either  the 
fault  oi  his  customers  or  of  the  leaders  of  art. 

Few  probably  would  be  bold  enough  to  advocate 
the  use  of  cast  iron  in  national  works  of  a  highly 
architectural  character.  There  is  a  something 
that  strikes  one  as  being  quite  incongruous  in  the 
association  of  cast  iron  with  Classic  design.  This 
feeling  may  be  largely  referable  to  conservatism 
of  ideas.  Some  of  the  early  stone  architectural 
designs  were  based  upon  those  of  an  earlier  archi- 
tecture of  timber.  Doubtless  that  appeared  to 
many  very  incongruous  at  the  time.  If  so,  the 
sentiment  has  been  long  outgrown.  Might  it  not 
also  have  happened  that  the  decoration  of  stone 
with  carvings  of  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  should 
have  once  seemed  not  in  accord  with  Nature,  and 
that  a  Corinthian  capital,  may  be,  was  voted  not 


in  harmony  with  the  canons  of  taste,  and  that  a 
Doric  or  Ionic  capital  might  have  been  deemed 
better  in  harmony  with  the  material  in  which  it 
was  carved ':'  If  so,  the  case  with  cast  iron  is 
somewhat  similar  to-day.  p]agineers  design  their 
castings  on  the  lines  of  utility  alone.  Strength 
and  proportion  are  imperative.  The  architect 
can  but  decorate  these  utilitarian  castings  on 
the  lines  whereon  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
work.  He  cannot  design  a  new  style  a/j  initio. 
Hence  he  culls  ornament  from  Greek  and  Roman 
columns,  bases,  shafts,  and  capitals,  from  archi- 
trave, moulding,  frieze,  and  the  rest.  The  nearer 
he  copies  Classic  models,  the  more  beautiful 
will  his  work  be  deemed.  And  if  craft  is  wedded 
to  art,  if  the  founder  endeavours  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  the  architect,  if  the  best  technical  skill  is 
brought  to  work  out  that  idea,  the  result  will  be 
truly  architectural.  To  a  large  extent  this  is 
done  to-day.  If  there  are  ugly  designs,  there 
are  also  designs  cast  which  rival  in  delicacy  and 
finish,  in  sharpness  of  detail  and  pleasing  effect, 
those  carved  in  stone.  The  founder  can  do  nearly 
everything  which  the  architect  may  retjuire  of 
him.  And  I  think  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  in  the  more  delicate  tracery  the  casting  is 
likely  to  outlast  when  exposed  to  the  weather  of 
our  climate  any  similar  work  done  in  stone,  unless 
we  except  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  which  are 
costly  to  purchase  and  costly  to  carve.  StUl, 
when  the  best  is  accomplished,  and  the  iron 
painted  or  gilded,  there  is  the  sense  of  incon- 
gruity ever  present — the  consciousness  that  it  is 
not  stone,  but  only  common  iron  ;  not  the  ancient 
material  of  the  Classic  architects,  but  the  parvenu 
of  yesterday.  The  force  of  association  is  strong 
in  men's  minds,  as  we  may  see  if  we  take  another 
way  of  looking  at  this  matter.  Bronze  has  been 
used  for  ornamental  castings  for  many  hundreds 
of  years.  Zklany  specimens  of  tomb  and  altar 
rails  and  grilles  still  exist  in  bronze.  If  these 
were  cast  in  iron  now,  they  would  be  severely 
criticised,  just  as  iron  railings  are  to-day.  Yet 
there  are  many  specimens  of  iron  railings  now 
cast  which  are  every  whit  as  beautiful — often, 
too,  more  elaborate  than  those  older  ones  in  bronze 
which  elicit  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
antiquary.  I  fancy  that  in  some  instances  at 
least,  disparaging  comparisons  have  their  origin 
in  the  love  for  the  old  and  the  dislike  of  the  new, 
which  is  a  natural  sentiment  in  the  cultured  mind. 
Again,  if  foliage  is  deemed  suitable  for  ornament 
in  wood  and  in  stone,  why  not  in  iron  ?  The 
wood-carver  and  the  mason  simply  imitate  livin 
Nature,  and  embody  Nature's  forms  in  inanima' 
materials.  Why  should  not  the  founder  be  per- 
mitted to  do  the  same  r  Iron,  moreover,  lend 
itself  more  readily  to  the  realisation  of  plant  for< 
than  either  wood  or  stone.  It  would  need 
skilful  carver  to  imitate  in  wood  or  stone  many 
the  designs  which  the  founder  casts  readily 
Further,  it  is  as  easy  to  proportion  parts  correct! 
in  iron  as  in  stone.  Symmetry  and  harmony  o 
parts  are  readily  embodied  in  a  material  wnic 
can  be  cast  into  almost  all  conceivable  forms.  An 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  details  of  the  mo' 
lavish  architectural  styles  that  difficulty  occurs 
These  are  chiefly  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Nearl 
all  mouldings  can  be  readily  cast.  So  can  bases 
shafts,  entablatures,  architraves,  kc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  were  asked  whatki 
of  ornament  would  be  most  clearly  in  harmon 
with  the  physical  character  of  cast  iron,  a  repl 
must  be  of  a  two-fold  nature.  As  a  materi" 
ready  for  use  it  is  very  rigid,  and  therefore  rig' 
lines,  as  in  fluted  columns,  should  be  embodied  ' 
its  castings.  But  it  is  fluid  in  the  hands  of  th 
founder,  and  is  therefore  suited  for  flowin 
curves.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would  see 
more  fitting  that  floral  emblems,  stems,  an 
leaves  should  be  embodied  in  cast-iron  ornamen 
than  in  that  of  wood  or  of  stone.  Such  ornamen 
has  always  been  deemed  fitting  in  wrought  iro" 
and  in  thin  sheet  metals,  for  which  their  tenui 
and  ductility  render  them  suitable. 

So  long,  then,  as  engineers  and  architects  ua 
cast  iron  in  those  applications  in  which  its 
capabilities  are  utilised  to  the  best  advanta 
will  the  conditions  of  true  utility  and  of  beau 
be  observed.  This  is  the  canon  which  has  be' 
observed  by  the  builders  in  timber  and  ston 
and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  its  applica 
tion  to  cast  iron.  Quite  apart  from  the  questio 
of  relative  strengths  in  tension  and  compressio 
and  cross-breaking,  there  is  the  equally  valuabl 
property  which  cast  iron  possesses  of  taking  an 
form  which  the  founder  desires  to  impart  to  i 
regulated  only  by  the  limitations  due  to  i 
property  of  shrinkage  during  cooling.    There  ' 
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no  short  grain  or  stratification  in  iron  as  there  is 
in  timber  and  in  stone.  It  is  purely  crystalline, 
the  crystals  arranging  themselves  at  right  angles 
to  the  outer  surfaces.  A  material  which  possesses 
these  properties  should  be  highly  valuable,  not  only 
for  constructional  elements,  but  for  details  of  an 
ornamental  character  ;  and  whatever  critics  may 
say  in  disparagement  of  the  present  state  of 
ornamental  ircnfounding,  it  seems  to  me  beyond 
question  that  the  craft  ha.s  already  attained  a 
high  stage  of  perfection  in  Scotland  and  in 
England.  The  productions  of  Walter  ^lacfarlane 
and  Co.  and  of  the  Coalbrookdale  Company  are 
marvellous  specimens  of  the  founder's  craft,  and 
even  though  the  purely  Classical  orders  are 
scarcely  represented,  an  immense  selection  of 
really  beautiful  designs  to  suit  all  classes  of 
ironwork  are  obtainable  cheaply.  I  do  not  wish 
to  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  old  Greek  and  Eoman 
architecture ;  but  I  do  say  that  only  those  whose 
training  has  been  such  that  they  can  see  no 
beauty  outside  the  Classic  forms  and  proportions 
would  withhold  a  meed  of  admiration  for  the 
productions  of  the  modern  foundries,  some  of  the 
principal  of  which  I  will  now  pass  in  review. 


THE  TIMBERS  OF  AUSTRA-LiSIA.— TII. 

HARDWOODS.  1.  NEW    SOUTH   WALES  [cOiltinilcd), 

RESUMING  my  observations  on  the  important 
family  of  the  ironbarks,  two  remarkable 
facts  remain  to  be  noted.  One  of  these  is,  that 
notwithstanding  their  density  and  hardness,  they 
can  be  bent  into  any  reasonable  shape  when  pro- 
perly steamed,  yet  quickly  dry  in  their  bent 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  their 
valuable  properties  unimpaired.  The  significance 
of  such  a  quality  in  connection  with  many  kinds 
of  work,  but  particularly  in  shipbuilding,  can 
need  no  emphasis.  The  second  fact  has  reference 
to  railway  sleepers,  and  consists  in  the  presence 
of  a  certain  acid  in  the  ironbarks  (and  some  other 
hardwoods)  which  corrodes  the  surface  of  the  iron 
bolts  driven  into  them .  While  the  bolts  in  the 
soft  Baltic  timbers  gradually  loosen  through  the 
vibration  caused  by  passing  trains,  and  the  per- 
manent way  becomes  consequently  less  secure, 
the  bolts  in  irinbark  get  fixed  almost  irremovably 
by  the  corrosion,  becoming  actually  part  and 
parcel  of  the  sleepers. 

But  there  are  some  defects  common,  more  or 
less,  to  all  ironbarks.  Firstly,  there  are  the  large 
round  holes  (about  lin.  in  diameter)  made  by  the 
larva  of  the  wood- moth,  called  E^doxyhi,  in  its 
erratic  boring  movements  in  the  log.  It  is  not 
the  hole  itselt  which  injures  the  girder  ;  the  real 
danger  lies  in  the  grub  touching  the  heart  of  the 
wood,  and,  by  exposing  it  to  moisture,  causing 
decay  and  rot,  which  rapidly  increase.  "  An  ex- 
perienced hand"— says  one  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy timber  experts  in  Australia—"  can  detect 
the  rot  inside  a  girder  by  the  sound  made  with 
the  blow  of  a  hammer ;  but  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  grub- holes  are  to  be  seen,  it  is  well  to  bore 
an  auger-hole  through  the  heart,  close  to  the 
entrance  and  along  the  line.  If  no  rot  appears, 
you  can  rely  on  the  soundness  of  the  piece." 
Secondly,  ;,here  is  the  danger  of  plugging.  Some 
unprincipled  timber  getters  are  most  accomplished 
experts  at  plugging  what  may  be  a  very  faulty 
stick,  this  beiug  done  at  the  dry  limb  knobs, 
which  should  always  be  carefully  examined  in 
girders  containing  heart.  A  sharp  hammer-blow 
on  the  knob  will  quickly  expose  the  plugging,  as 
it  will  move  under  tte  concussion.  Still,  it 
should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  with  refer- 
ence to  ironbarks,  that  the  heart  of  the  tree  is 
always  the  first  to  decay.  Consequently,  it  is 
well  to  avoid  using  heart-pieces  whenever  possible, 
or,  when  it  is  not  so,  to  place  the  heart  side  of 
the  piece  downwards  or  inside,  as  the  case  may 
be — an  observation  that  may  be  considered  as 
applying  to  the  use  of  hardwoods  generally. 

Dismissing  this  modicum  of  danger,  so  great 
are  the  weight  and  density  of  the  ironbarks,  that 
the  best  of  this  timber  bears  a  tensile  strain  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  beat  oak  and  nearly  half  as 
great  as  wrought  iron ;  while  time,  fire,  water, 
and  the  destructive  marine  insects  seem  equally 
unable  to  make  the  least  impression  on  it.  The 
ironbark  principals  of  the  old  George- street 
markets  in  Sydney,  which  were  put  up  early  in 
the  century,  and  were  lately  pulled  down,  were 
found  to  be  as  sound  as  the  day  they  left  the  axe  ; 
and  I  myself  have  been  an  eye-witness  during 
the  last  few  months  of  the  perfect  condition  of 
the  ironbark  piles  of  the  old  wharves  on  the 


western  side  of  Circular  Quay,  which  I  saw  re- 
moved to  allow  of  extension  and  improvements. 
These  piles  had  been  in  the  salt  water,  un- 
sheathed with  metal,  about  10  years,  and  will  be 
used  again  after  being  cleaned  and  trimmpd.  The 
Pyrmont  Bridge  across  Darling  Harbour,  Sydney, 
was  built  of  ironbark  38  years  ago,  and  it  has 
lately  been  decided,  after  a  variety  of  expert  in- 
vestigations, that  the  structure,  notwithstanding 
the  large  amount  of  the  very  heaviest  traffic  that 
it  carries,  is  still  sound  and  strong  enough  to  last, 
with  a  few  necessary  repairs,  for  at  least  another 
generation.  Then,  a  huge  piece  of  grey  iron- 
bark,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gavin  Scott, 
and  which  I  lately  saw,  bears  the  following  label, 
signed  by  Mr.  li.  R.  Hickson,  M.I.C.E.,  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief  to  the  Public  Works  Department  of 
New  South  Wales  : — "  Portion  of  one  of  a  number 
of  sills  forming  the  foundation  for  piers  of  a  masonry 
culvert  at  Long  Bridge,  West  Maitland,  erected 
by  convict  labour  in  1832.  The  siU  from  which 
this  piece  of  timber  was  cut  was  about  8ft.  below 
the  surface,  and  about  14ft.  long.  Removed 
during  the  reconstruction  of  Long  Bridge  in 
1894."    The  timber  is  in  perfect  preservation. 

Ironbark  is  employed  for  the  girders  and 
stanchions  of  wool  and  heavy  goods  stores,  piles 
for  wharves  and  bridges,  railway  sleepers  and 
wood-paving  blocks,  for  ship-building,  and 
wherever  density,  weight,  strength,  and  dura- 
bility are  needed.  As  long  ago  as  1884,  if  not 
(as  is  probable)  even  earlier,  it  stood  in  the  first 
class  on  Lloyd's  list  of  ship-building  timbers,  and 
was  already  extensively  used  by  European  ship- 
builders, though  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  the 
present  time  that  the  specimens  then  sent  home, 
and  tested,  whether  by  Lloyd's  Committee  or  at 
Her  Majesty's  Dockyards,  had  mostly  been  felled 
at  improper  seasons  of  the  year,  and  were  very 
imperfectly  seasoned.  As  a  practically  fireproof 
support  the  value  of  ironbark  has  been  widely 
recognised,  and  was  particularly  emphasised  by 
Mr.  J.  Horbury  Hunt,  F.R.LB.A.,  when  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South 
Wales,  after  several  large  fires  which  took  place 
in  Sydney  a  few  years  since.  At  the  present 
time  the  story-posts  and  many  of  the  girders  of 
some  new  and  extensive  business  premises  now 
being  erected  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States  in  George-street, 
Sydney,  next  to  their  own  palatial  offices,  are  of 
grey  ironbark,  the  posts  being  finished  (for 
exposure)  with  slight  ornamentation  in  the  way 
of  chamfers  and  banding  of  sunk  beads,  the 
Society's  chief  architect  being  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  no  safer  and  better  material  for  the 
purpose  than  this  remarkable  timber. 

Stringybark  {E.  cnpiteUaUt,  E.  Eugenioides,  and 
E.  nun  /y/j7('///c/(ff),  so-called  from  its  peculiar  fibrous 
bark,  grows  chiefly  on  the  northern  table  lands 
of  the  colony.  The  tree  is  a  large  one,  and  the 
wood  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fissile  strength, 
its  toughness,  lightness,  durability,  and  non- 
inflammable  character.  With  reference  to  some 
of  these  characteristics,  there  are  still  in  ihe 
houses  in  Parramatta,  near  Sydney,  and  almost 
the  oldest  town  in  Australia,  rafters  made  from 
stringybark  saplings  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  now,  after  a  lapse  of  72  years,  are 
as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  put  in ;  while  a 
burning  log  has  been  known  to  fall  on  a  stringy- 
bark lloor  and  remain  there  for  hours  with  no 
further  effect  than  to  char  the  wood  of  the  floor. 
The  tree  known  as  E.  capitcUata  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  400ft.,  and  the  E.  Enfjcuioidcs 
200ft.  ;  the  timber  furnished  by  the  latter, 
however,  the  bark  of  which  is  smooth,  though 
fibrous,  is  not  considered  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  species,  whose  bark  is  strongly  furrowed 
and  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  Though  admirably 
suited  for  girders,  stringybark  is  of  little  use  for 
piles.  The  straight  grain  of  this  tough,  strong 
wood  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  American 
ash,  but  its  peculiar  strength  of  fibre  prevents  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  surface,  and  even  when 
kept  moderately  dry— a  matter  of  importance  with 
this  timber — the  grain  rises,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  polish  it  successfully.  But  for  railway  sleepers 
on  a  fairly  dry  soil,  the  framing  of  railway 
carriages  and  trucks,  carriage,  cart,  and  waggon 
building  generally,  as  well  as  for  agricultural 
machinery,  stringybark  has,  I  believe,  no 
superior ;  while  it  is  likewise  employed  with 
every  success  in  house  carpentry,  including 
floor  boards,  battens,  joists,  and  rafters.  Mess- 
mate (/;.  ohlifju"),  though  indigenous  to  the 
southern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  is  rather  a 
Tasmanian  timber.  It  takes  its  appellation  from 
being  the  close  companion  of  stringybark,  by 


which  name  it  is  often  called.  It  is  an  immense 
tree,  frequently  250ft.  high,  with  a  very 
tenacious,  rugged,  and  fibrous  bark,  and  its 
general  characteristics  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  stringybark. 

Blackbutt  {E.  jiihilaris)  is  a  most  valuable 
timber,  pale  coloured,  more  or  less  fissile,  though 
sometimes  quite  interlocked  in  the  grain,  and 
almost  as  strong  as  ironbark.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed along  the  coast  districts,  and  often 
attains  a  very  great  size.  At  BuUi  there  is  a 
tree  57ft.  Oin.  in  circumference,  while  a  height  of 
200ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  15ft.,  is  no  uncommon 
thing.  The  more  frequent  height,  however,  is 
about  100ft.  The  timber  derives  its  name  from 
the  fibrous  bark  on  the  butt  of  the  tree,  which  is 
of  a  dark  grey  colour,  sometimes  almost  black, 
though  its  extreme  depth  of  hue  has  sometimes 
been  ascribed  to  bush- fires.  xUthough  the  wood 
is  particularly  compact,  with  a  light  colour,  a 
very  close  grain,  and  a  nice  smooth  surface, 
blackbutt  is  a  comparatively  rapid  grower.  It  is 
extensively  used  for  many  purposes,  requiring 
strength,  particularly  for  house-building  and 
ship-building  (for  the  former  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  timbers),  for  bridge- planking, 
and  ship's-decking ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  for 
employment  for  square  girders  and  other  of  the 
heavier  forms  of  bridge- work,  owing  to  the  dis- 
position which  it  sometimes  shows  to  crack  and 
open.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  its  uses 
is  for  wood-paving  blocks.  In  the  city  of  Sydney 
over  14  miles  of  the  street  roadways  are  now 
paved  with  wood,  and  the  timber  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  is  blackbutt.  For  this 
description  of  work  it  takes  an  ec^ual  position 
with  tallow-wood,  and  for  general  purposes  these 
two  most  valuable  timbers  rank  next  to  ironbark 
among  the  hardwoods  of  the  colony. 

Spotted  gum-  {E.  iiuieit/'itt/)  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  open  forest-trees  of  the 
mother  colony,  growing  in  all  the  coastal 
districts,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  interior, 
with  an  average  height  of  100ft.,  and  a  dia- 
meter of  28in.  It  is  an  extremely  coarse- 
grained timber,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
blotched  appearance  of  its  bark,  which  is  smooth, 
with  white  patches  where  the  outer  layer  peels  off. 
The  quality  of  the  wood,  which  is  a  pale  yellowish 
brown,  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  habitat 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  poorest  soil  giving 
the  finest  product.  Spotted  gum  is  weU  adapted 
for  both  ship  and  house-building,  as  it  is  very 
durable  if  not  exposed  to  the  weather  (as  it  would 
scarcely  be,  for  instance,  in  joists,  studs,  &c.), 
while  the  heavy  appearance  of  the  g^ain  produces 
an  excellent  effect  when  polished.  Owing  to  its 
great  tenacity  and  strength  of  fibre,  its  extreme 
elasticity  (which  is  greater  even  than  that  of 
hickory),  and  tbe  ease  with  which  it  both  splits 
and  bends  over  when  cold,  t'ne  wood  is  unequalled 
for  the  use  of  wheelwrights  and  coachbuilders 
for  the  naves  and  spokes  of  wheels,  the  shafts 
of  vehicles,  and  for  similar  purposes.  To  the 
Northern  Briton  it  should  commend  itself  as  being 
excellently  adapted  for  the  handles  of  his  favourite 
golf- club.  This  timber  will  not,  however,  stand 
in  the  ground,  and  the  sap  wood  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  decay,  for  which  reasons  the  Government  of 
Queensland  prohibited  its  employment  for  tele- 
graph poles  some  years  ago,  while  municipal 
experience  in  Sydney  has  hitherto  shown  it  to  be 
unsuitable  for  wood-paving.  L^pon  this  point, 
however,  such  conflicting  testimony  exists,  that 
the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Agriculture  of  New 
South  Wales  has  lately  appointed  a  committee  of 
experts  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  whose  report 
is  expected  to  be  published  shortly.  Pending  its 
appearance,  and  any  contradiction  it  may  contain 
of  the  city  surveyor  of  Sydney's  special  experience 
on  the  subject,  English  surveyors  will  do  well,  I 
think,  to  avoid  tfee  use  of  spotted  gum  for  wood- 
paving. 

The  blue  gums  afford  a  specially  noteworthy 
instance  of  the  confusion  still  attendant  on  the 
nomenclature,  scientific  as  well  as  vernacular,  of 
the  Australasian  timbers.  Up  till  about  the  year 
1890  blue  gum  was  universally  diagnosed  as 
Eidalypttis  globidiis  (which  is  chiefly  a  native  of 
N'ictoria  and  Tasmania,  but  was  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  Robt.  Collie,  F.L.S.,  in  1880,  growing 
in  the  southern  districts  of  New  South  AVales). 
But  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  blue  gum 
belonging  properly  to  this  colony  was' determined 
by  iilr.  Maiden  to  be  a  distinct  species,  which  he 
christened  E.  Mitidcni  ;  though  ilr.  T.  A.  C^ghlan, 
the  Government  Statistician,  sticks  to  the  old 

•  In  Australia,  the  term  "gum"  is  applied  to  those 
epeciee  of  i'lio  'y; '    which  have  smooch  barka.— D.  L. 
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name,  and,  in  his  "  Wealth  and  1 'regress  of  Now 
South  Wales,"  still  calls  it  E.  gluhiilus.  la  South 
Australia,  however,  what  is  known  as  "  blue 
gum  "  is  really  a  local  ironbark  (E.  Uucoxylon)  ; 
while  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia 
fand,  according  to  Jlr.  I'errin,  Conservator  of 
State  Forests  in  Victoria,  in  New  South  Wales 
as  well)  there  is  a  "  bastard  "  or  •'  pseudo  "  blue 
gum  (£.  yoiiiociihj.r),  which  is  now  beginning  to 
be  called  "grey  gum."  ,"\Ir.  Peirin  states  that 
"the 7;'.  goniiicubix  is  so  like  the  K.  i/lobulux,  both 
in  the  wood  and  in  the  young  state  of  its  foliage, 
that  it  has  time  after  time  passed  the  Victorian 
Railway  experts  for  blue  gum,  and  has  con- 
sequently, perhaps,  given  blue  gum  a  bad  name, 
as  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  it."  On  the  other 
hand,  Jlr.  J.  V.  De  Coque,  Inspector  of  Timbers 
to  the  I'ublic  Works  Department  of  New  South 
Wales,  calls  E.  gmiiocdJiix  "mountain  gum,"  and 
speaks  of  it  as  "a  remarkably  durable,  clean - 
grained,  useful  timber,  and  very  highly  esteemed. ' ' 
lie  adds  : — "  I  find  it,  with  a  record  of  nineteen 
years  in  bridges,  perfectly  sound.  It  also  stands 
well  in  water  and  damp  places.  For  general 
building  purposes  I  would  recommend  it  highly. 
It  is,  for  a  hardwood,  easily  worked,  and  gives  a 
clear  face  to  the  plane.  It  shrinks  evenly,  and 
does  not  split  to  any  great  extent  during  season- 
ing." Mr.  De  Ccque's  opinion  must  always  carry 
very  great  weight ;  still,  in  a  conflict  of  testimony 
between  two  such  experts  as  he  and  Mr.  Tertin, 
a  layman  like  myself  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
the  well-known  line  of  Pope — 

"  Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  3 " 

But  returning  to  our  flock  of  blue  gums,  this 
is  not  all.  There  is  still  in  New  South  Wales  the 
E.  x(i/i;/,ifi,  to  which  Mr.  Da  Coque  gives,  in  a 
paper  which  he  read  on  Annust  1,  1894,  on 
"  The  Timbers  of  New  South  Wales,"  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  that  colony,  the  two  vernacular 
names  of  |'blue  gum  "  and  '•  flooded  gum  "  ;  the 
former  being,  he  says,  a  superior  timber  to  the 
latter,  and  the  two  being  known  as  distinct 
woods  in  the  local  timber  trade,  the  "  blue 
gum  "  being  accepted  where  the  "  flooded  gum" 
is  rejected.  "  The  name  '  blue  gum,'  "  adds  Mr. 
De  Coque,  "is  most  unsuitable;  we  have  two 
other  '  blue  gums'  in  the  colony,  E  ghhulun  and 
E.  Middeiii,  to  neither  of  whicB  it  presents  the 
slightest  resemblance."  Leaving,  however,  the 
splendid  E.  glubuhts  till  I  come  to  the  sister 
colonies,  the  E.  Kolii/im  (which,  by  the  way,  Llr. 
H.  Deane,  Engineer-in-Chief  for  the  Construction 
of  Railways,  N.S.W.,  still  further  designates 
"white,"  "grey,"  and  "silky"  gum^  and 
which  Mr.  Maiden  now  calls  "  Sydney  blue 
gum  ")  is,  when  good  and  obtained  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  and  not  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  colony,  a  pale  red.  straight, 
and  close-grained  timber,  valuable  for  general 
building  purposes,  taking  the  plane  readily,  and  ; 
presenting  a  beautiful  face  when  worked  (which 
it  does  superbly),  and  consequently  in  much 
favour  among  architects.  When  finished,  it 
somewhat  resembles  forest  mahogany  in  appear- 
ance ;  it  does  not  easily  catch  fire,  and  it  rarely 
shows  a  disposition  to  warp  or  split  after  dr5ing. 
So  slowly,  indeed,  does  the  wood  ignite,  that  it 
may  be  described  as  almost  fireproof.  It  is  useful 
for  railway  sleepers,  ships'  pUnks,  wood-paving, 
and  particularly  for  the  felloes  of  wheels  ;  and 
the  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  140ft.,  with 
a  smooth,  silver-grey  shining  bark,  which  sheds 
in  thin  longitudinal  strips.  "The  E.  Maidcki,  of 
the  southern  ranges,  is  a  still  larger  tree,  often 
attaining  a  height  of  200ft.,  with  an  average 
diameter  of  48in.  It  is  principally  used  in  the 
colony  for  fencing,  rails,  posts,  and  wheelwright's 
work,  and  for  the  rougher  purposes  of  building, 
for  the  latter  of  which  it  answers  well  when  em- 
ployed in  large  sizes  only,  such  as  square  piles 
and  girders.  The  timber  is  interlocked  in  grain 
and  remarkably  tough,  and  for  round  pUes  there 
are  few  that  equal  it  in  durability. 

De  Libea. 

{To  be  continued.') 


NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE  — II. 

THE  STORM -WATER  SECTIOX. 

NOTHING  should  be  allowed  to  enter  these 
drains  except  uncontaminated  storm  or  rain 
water.  Any  gullies  or  areas  receiving  rain-water 
which  is  liable  to  become  fouled  must  be  con- 
nected to  the  foul-drainage,  and  not  to  the  storm- 
water  section.  All  gullies  on  the  storm-water 
section  should  be  irapkss,  but  may  be  provided 


with  a  silt-pit,  in  which  any  sediment  or  heavy 
substances,  such  as  sand,  k:.,  may  be  retained 
for  periodical  removal,  'i  he  intercepting  chamber 
to  the  storm -water  section  at  its  junction  with 
the  foul  drain  must  be  provided  with  an  open 
grating  or  ventilating  chamber,  so  that  a  current 
of  air  may  pass  freely  through  all  the  drains 
comprised  in  this  section. 

THE   I'OUL-DUAI.VAOE  SECTION. 

The  whole  of  the  gullies  connected  with  the 
foul  drains  must  be  iruppcd.  The  branch  drains 
should  be  as  short  as  possible ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  collecting  drain  for  the  branches  should 
be  kept  at  least  8tt.  away  from  the  walls  of  a 
building,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  sewage  soaking 
into  the  basement  from  a  defective  pipe  or  joint. 

It  is  not  often  practicable,  although  theoretic- 
ally desirable,  to  ventilate  each  small  branch  ; 
but  it  is  imperative  that  at  least  the  head  of  each 
collecting- drain  shall  be  open,  to  allow  a  current 
of  air  to  circulate  through  them.  Where  branch 
drains  are  more  than  20tt.  long,  they  should  be 
ventilated. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  sanitary  fitments  within 
the  building  should  discharge  in  the  open  air 
over  trapped  gullies.  Where  this  cannot  be 
carried  out,  as  in  the  case  of  w.c.'s,  housemaids' 
sinks,  i^rc,  they  should  be  connected  with  the 
nnirupped  and  vmtihiti  i  head  of  a  drain  or  branch. 
The  passage  of  any  sewer-air  into  the  building 
through  the  fitment  must  also  be  further  safe- 
guarded by  the  proper  construction  of  the  fitment 
itself. 

The  foul  drainage  must  be  distinctly  dis- 
connected from  the  public  sewer  by  means  of 
an  intercepting  chamber,  and  provision  also  made 
at  this  point  for  the  admission  of  a  continuous 
current  of  fresh  air  for  circulation  through  the 
drains. 

GENERAL  I'l.AX. 

A  general  site  plan  of  all  the  buildings  for 
which  drainage  is  required  should  be  prepared, 
and  the  position  of  every  soil-pipe,  slop-sink, 
waste,  rain-water  pipe,  surface-gully,  &c.,  shown 
thereon. 

The  position  of  the  junction  with  the  public 
sewer  having  been  fixed,  a  series  of  levels  are 
required  to  ascertain  the  relative  heights  of  the 
various  gullies,  <icc.,  and  the  amount  of  fall 
available  between  them  and  the  outfall. 

llaving  decided  which  of  the  wastes,  soil-pipes, 
and  gullies  shall  be  considered  as  discharging  foul 
or  storm- water  respectivelj',  they  may  be  grouped 
together  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  so  as  to 
complete  the  foul  and  storm -water  sections.  When 
it  is  not  intended  to  store  the  rain-water  in  an 
underground  tank,  the  foul  and  storm-water 
sections  are  brought  together  at  some  convenient 
point,  and  carried  direct  to  the  proposed  junction 
with  the  public  sewer. 

In  determining  the  lines  of  drainage,  due 
regard  must  be  given  to  the  natural  contours  of 
the  ground,  and  the  falls  available  for  each  of  the 
branch  drains.  They  should  be  laid  in  perfectly 
straight  line-',  with  an  even  gradient  from  point 
to  point.  Wherever  one  drain  joins  another,  or 
any  change — ^either  in  direction  or  gradient — 
takes  place,  an  inspection  chamber  should  be  pro- 
vided, except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an  unim- 
portant branch.  This  is  required,  so  that  sdl  the 
drains  may  be  accessible  for  examination  and 
cleansing  at  any  future  time.  Where  long  lines 
of  drains  occur,  a  series  of  inspection  chambers 
must  be  arranged  about  200ft.  apart  to  allow  of 
every  portion  of  the  drain  being  reached  by  drain- 
rods  if  necessary.  The  drains  should  be  designed 
and  constructed  not  only  to  allow  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  them,  but  also  to  permit  the 
escape  of  vitiated  air  at  such  points  where  its  dis- 
charge will  not  in  any  way  be  offensive  or  in- 
jurious to  health.  With  regard  to  stable  drainage, 
it  is  better  to  keep  it  entirely  separate  from  the 
house  drains,  and  arrange  for  an  independent 
outfall  to  the  public  sewer. 

TOLfME  OF  SEWAGE  AXD  STORM- WATER. 

To  determine  the  proper  sizes  for  the  various 
drains,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  maximum 
amount  of  drainage  to  be  removed  by  each  drain. 
Dealing  first  with  sewage  proper,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  water  supplied  for 
domestic  purposes  will  practically  be  removed  in 
some  form  or  other  as  "  sewage."  The  average 
daily  consumption  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 
is  about  30gal.  per  head.  Provision  must,  there- 
fore, bo  made  for  the  removal  of  30gal.  (or  about 
5c. ft.)  of  sewage  per  head  of  occupation  iu  every 


24  hours.  As  the  discharge  of  sewage  is  no! 
regularly  distributed  over  the  24  hours,  but  varies 
considerably  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  it  is 
usual  to  assume  that  half  the  total  daily  discharge 
will  pass  through  the  drains  in  six  hours.  This 
gives  2^gal.  of  sewage  per  hour  for  each  occupant 
as  the  maximum  hourly  discharge  that  may  require 
to  be  removed. 

^\'ith  regard  to  storm -water,  for  large  areas  of 
partially  absorbent  surfaces,  such  as  gravelled 
yards,  itc,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  ^in.  per 
hour  as  the  maximum  amount  of  storm-water  to 
be  carried  from  such  areas.  For  roofs,  stone  or 
concrete  surfaces  of  yards,  and  other  similar  im- 
pervious surfaces,  it  is  advisable  to  provide  for  a 
maximum  rainfall  of  lin.  per  hour.  In  other 
words,  provision  must  be  made  for  removing  halt 
a  gallon  of  storm-water  per  hour  from  each 
superficial  foot  in  area  of  the  roofs  and  yards 
served  by  the  drain  under  consideration. 

The  maximum  hourly  volume  of  sewage  and 
storm-water  to  be  discharged  at  the  outfall  can 
thus  be  readily  calculated,  and  also  the  maximum 
hourly  volume  to  be  carried  by  each  branch  drain 
compiised  within  the  foul  or  storm- water  sections. 

OUADIEXTS  OF  DRAINS. 

The  gradients  that  miy  be  given  to  the  drains 
will  depend  on  the  natural  contours  of  the  ground 
and  the  fall  available  between  the  outfall  and  the 
various  points  of  discharge  to  be  connected  thereto. 
As  far  as  possible,  all  drains  should  be  laid  with 
Av  //-c/(  ««.«//y  gradients — i.e.,  laid  to  such  falls  that 
the  velocity  of  the  sewage  or  storm- water  flowing 
through  them  under  normal  conditions  is  such  as 
to  keep  the  drains  free  from  any  deposit. 

When  calculating  the  gradients  that  may  be 
given  to  each  drain,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  wherever  there  is  a  change  of  direction, 
additional  fall  must  be  given  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  friction  at  such  point,  so  that  the 
velocity  of  the  flowing  sewage  may  not  be  re- 
duced. For  this  purpose  an  additional  fall  of 
l|in.  at  every  jun(-tion  or  change  of  direction  will 
generally  bo  suflicient.  Where  the  junction 
occurs  within  a  manhole,  an  extra  allowance 
equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  main  drain,  most 
be  provided,  in  order  that  the  minor  junction  or 
branch  may  discharge  oivr  the  main  channel.  At 
points  where  an  intercepting  trap  is  placed,  an 
allowance  of  Sin.  must  be  mide  for  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  trap. 

Should  local  circumstances  not  admit  of  the 
whole  of  the  drains  being  laid  to  self-cleansing 
falls,  it  is  preferable  to  lay  the  main  drain  at  a 
flat  gradient  than  to  sacrifice  the  self-cleansing 
gradients  of  the  branches  to  admit  of  a  slight 
additional  fall  being  given  to  the  main  drain.  la 
cases  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  lay  the  main 
drain  at  a  flat  gradient,  a  flushing-chamber 
should  be  provided  at  its  head,  so  that  it  may  be 
periodically  flushed  and  cleansed. 

When  sufficient  fall  is  otherwise  obtainable,  it 
is  in  every  way  a  false  economy  to  endeavour  to 
save  a  few  inches — or  even  feet —in  the  depth  of 
excavations  required  for  the  drains,  if  it  is 
effected  at  the  expense  of  forming  flat  or  insuffi- 
cient gradients.  Provided  the  drains  are  properly 
laid,  with  all  necessary  inspection  chambers,  kz., 
there  should  afterwards  be  no  necessity  to  disturb 
any  portion  of  them.  But  if  the  gradients  are 
insufficient,  or  the  system  badly-designed  and 
carried  out,  the  drains  will  become  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  and  expense.  It  is  not 
advisable,  however,  to  lay  stoneware  drains  at  a 
steeper  gradient  than  1  in  10,  for  if  greater  falls 
than  that  be  adopted  the  glazed  surface  of  the 
invert  of  the  drain  is  liable  to  become  worn  off 
by  the  friction  of  passing  substances,  such  as 
sand,  &c.  In  places  where  such  steep  gradients 
are  required,  cast-iron  pipes  should  be  used. 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES.* 

FOR  obvious  reasons,  you  will  not  expect  me 
to  speak  of  plans  of  technical  institutes  as 
influenced  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  site.  Nor 
shall  I  attempt  anything  so  impossible  as  to 
describe  a  plan  suitable  for  any  institute,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  it  may  be  built.  On  this 
question  I  can  only  urge  the  necessity  for  a  close 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  locality  before  the 
building  is  commenced.  The  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  suitable  for  the  metal- working 
industries  of  Birmingham  would  be  ill-adapted 

*  By  Sidney  H.  Well";,  Principal  of  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic.  A  paper  read  before  the  London  Architec- 
tural Association  on  Friday,  Feb.  7,  1S96.   (See  p.  230 
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for  the  chemical  workers  of  St.  Helen's.  Institutes 
for  the  tanners  of  Bermondsey,  the  furniture- 
makers  of  Shoreditch,  the  engineers  of  ^V'oolwich, 
or  the  building  artisans  of  Battersea  require  very 
different  arrangements.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
a  certain  number  of  rooms  and  trust  to  chance  that 
they  wiU  be  found  suitable,  nor  to  too  closely 
copy  the  plans  of  some  other  building.  I  only 
know  of  competitions  being  open  by  the  number 
of  architects  who  visit  Battersea.  There  are, 
however,  very  many  important  matters  which  are 
common  to  all  technical  institutes.  The  ordinary 
subjects  of  pure  and  applied  science  find  a  place 
in  all  their  curricula  ;  workshops  and  domestic 
economy  workrooms  are  seldom  absent,  art,  music, 
and  commercial  subjects  are  commonly  included, 
while  they  all  require  the  same  provision  for 
administrative  and  general  functions.  Institutes 
of  the  class  of  polytechnics  only  differ  from  others 
in  their  inclusion  of  provisions  for  social  and 
recreative  work,  and  the  gpreater  number  and 
variety  of  subjects  which  tney  teach.  It  will, 
however,  be  my  aim  to  make  my  remarks  as 
general  as  possible,  and  capable  of  application  to 
any  institute  with  which  you  as  architects  may  be 
called  upon  to  deal.  For  convenience  in  treatment 
I  will  divide  the  requirements  which  a  technical 
institute  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  into  the 
following  sections  : — {a)  Educational ;  [b]  Adminis- 
tratice ;  [c)  Recreative  and  Social ;  and  (d)  General. 
The  appendix  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  usual 
provisions  for  these  sections,  omitting  ordinary 
classrooms,  as  found  in  an  institute  of  the  poly- 
technic class.  It  shows  the  number  and  character 
of  the  different  rooms  required  for  the  several 
departments,  their  most  suitable  position  in  the 
building,  and  relatively  to  each  other  ;  the  rooms 
which  require  special  provision  in  the  way  of 
lighting  or  ventilation  ;  those  which  require 
power  for  driving  machinery  or  strong  floors  with 
freedom  from  vioration  ;  those  in  which  the  work 
carried  on  ia  necessarily  noisy  and  likely  to 
disturb  other  classes,  and  those  in  which  fire- 
places should  be  fitted,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
used  in  cold  weather  when  the  heating  apparatus 
is  not  in  use,  as  during  vacations.  It  also  dis- 
tinguishes those  rooms  which  are  essential  from 
those  which  are  conveniences,  and  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  case  of  need,  the  latter  being 
printed  in  italics.  Ic  groups  together  those  rooms 
which  should  be  near  to  each  other,  while  those 
rooms  which  it  is  essential  to  have  next  each 
other  are  shown  by  being  bracketed  together 
with  square  brackets.  In  all  such  casej  the  rooms 
marked  d  should  have  a  door  to  allow  of  direct 
passage  from  one  to  the  other,  in  addition  to  sepa- 
rate entrance-doors.  It  would  appear,  from  ihe 
column  in  the  appendix  showing  the  position  of 
the  rooms  in  the  building,  as  though  the  institute 
would  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  a  ground- 
floor.  _  To  this  criticism  I  can  only  say  that  my 
experience  at  Battersea,  and  my  knowledge  of 
other  institutes,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  posi- 
tion shown  is  certainly  the  best  if  it  can  be 
secured.  Of  course,  the  appendix  does  not  pre- 
tend to  specify  the  exact  number  of  rooms  re- 
quired in  the  several  departments  ;  this  must  ob- 
viously depend  upon  the  number  of  students.  The 
importance  of  a  convenient  grouping  together 
of  the  different  rooms  which  constitute  one  de- 
partment cannot  be  over-estimated.  Students 
are  kept  better  under  supervision  with  a  fewer 
number  of  teachers  ;  time  is  not  lost  in  the  transit 
of  apparatus  and  materials,  or  in  the  passage  of 
students  from  room  to  room,  the  contents  o£  the 
room  are  better  safeguarded,  and  the  whole 
department  is  more  economically  and  efficiently 
managed.  Before  dealing  with  the  requirements 
of  the  different  departments  it  wiU  be  convenient 
to  speak  generally  of  those  rooms  which  are 
similar  in  character  and  common  to  several 
departments.  In  this  consideration,  as,  indeed, 
in  aU,  it.  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  although 
technical  institutes  are  chiefly  used  by  adult 
students  (sixteen  years  of  age  being  the 
usual  minimum),  they  are  being  increasingly 
used  also  for  day  -  schools,  where  the 
students  are  from  thirteen  to  seventeen 
^ears  of  age,  or  even  in  some  cases  younger. 
The  special  provisions  necessary  for  such  use  will 
be  pointed  out.  Lectun-nxjim. — By  lecture- 
rooms  is  meaiit  rooms  in  which  the  lessons  given 
are  accompanied  by  experiments,  or  the  display  of 
apparatus,  models,  and  diagrams,  as  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  science  and  technical  subjects.  In  such 
rooms  more  space  is  required  for  the  lecturer  and 
the  lecture-table  than  in  ordinary  classrooms,  and 
the  desks  should  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
rising  gallery,  bo  that  all  students  may  command 


an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  lecture -table.  The 
rise  of  the  seats  may  be  from  Gin.  to  I'iin.,  and 
should  increase  towards  the  back,  so  that  the 
seat-tops  form  points  in  a  rising  curve,  instead  of 
in  a  straight  line.  As  a  general  rule,  the  con- 
struction adopted  does  not  allow  the  space  under 
the  gallery  to  be  usefully  utilised,  although  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  converted  into 
store-rooms,  if  not,  indeed,  into  something  more 
valuable.  In  the  Birmingham  Technical  School 
this  space  has  been  converted  into  very  con- 
venient rooms  or  galleries  for  optical  work,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  well  suited,  as  no  natural 
light  is  required.  The  galleries  have  a  greater 
slope  than  at  Battersea,  having  a  rise  of  Sft.  from 
front  to  baclr,  with  seven  or  eight  rows  ;  but  this 
is  distinctly  an  advantage,  and,  of  course,  adds 
considerably  to  the  space  underneath.  One  of 
the  most  convenient  gallery-seats  I  have  seen  is 
in  the  Science  Block  of  the  Leys  School  at  Gam- 
bridge,  where  each  seat  is  14in.  above  the  one 
below  it ;  but  even  here  the  space  underneath  the 
gallery  is  not  utilised,  except  to  increase  the 
ventilation  of  a  lower  room.  The  question  of 
whether  the  seats  should  be  arranged  in  long, 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  lecture -table,  or 
grouped  in  three  rows  around  it,  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  shape  of  the  room.  It  the  lecturer  faces 
the  long  side  of  the  oblong,  the  latter  arrange- 
ment is  preferable  ;  but  if  the  short  side,  then  the 
former.  At  Battersea  the  chief  lecture-rooms 
are  34ft.  wide  and  42ft.  deep,  and  the  lecturer 
faces  the  short  side,  so  that  long,  straight  seats 
give  all  that  is  desired  ;  whereas  at  Birmingham 
the  rooms  are  46ft.  wide  and  34ft.  deep,  and  the 
lecturer  addresses  the  long  side,  so  that  the  seats 
are  arranged  around  the  lecture-ta^)le.  With 
regard  to  the  important  question  of  the  size  of 
lecture-rooms,  my  experience  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  made  too  large.  The  ordinary  evening 
classes  in  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  physics, 
mechanics,  building  construction,  and  practical 
geometry  ought  not  to  exceed  from  forty  to 
fifty  students.  For  casual  popular  lectures,  or 
for  literary  and  general  subjects,  it  is,  of  course, 
as  easy  to  efficiently  lecture  to  hundreds  as 
to  twenties;  but  when  it  is  necessary  for  each 
individual  student  to  closely  follow  the  lecturer  in 
all  he  says  and  does,  as  with  exptriments  and 
demonstrations,  and  when,  moreover,  the  lecturer 
should  maintain  a  good  grip  of  his  class,  and 
should  teach,  not  merely  lecture,  then  such 
numbers  as  forty  or  fift)-  form  a  reasonable  limit. 
Of  course,  this  means  a  greater  number  of  classes, 
but  of  its  greater  efficiency  there  is  no  doubt.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  if  elementary 
classes  are  large,  advanced  classes  are  usually 
small,  and  it  is  anything  but  eifective  to  lecture 
to  a  class  of  a  dozen  or  score  students,  in  a  room 
with  accommodation  for  ten  times  that  number. 
As  bearing  on  this  point,  I  may  say  that  the 
average  number  in  eighteen  evening  classes  at 
Battersea  which  are  held  in  lecture-rooms  is 
eighteen,  the  largest  number  being  forty -six,  and 
the  smallest  four.  For  day -classes  the  numbers 
average  from  thirty  to  fifty- five.  From  inquiries 
in  other  institutes,  I  find  that  evening  lectures 
with  an  average  attendance  exceeding  fifty  or 
sixty  are  an  exception.  It  is,  however,  advisable 
to  have  one  lecture-room,  with  seats  for  a  larger 
number  than  mentioned,  especially  if  there  is  no 
great  hall,  and  it  is  very  useful  for  general 
meetings  of  students,  popular  lectures,  ckc.  This 
room  should  be  attached  to  the  department  which 
is  likely  to  receive  the  greatest  number  of  students. 
In  all  lecture-rooms  for  science  and  technical 
subjects,  provision  should  be  made  behind  the 
lecture-table  for  large  blackboards,  for  the  display 
of  diagrams,  and  for  a  lantern-screen,  the  lantern 
being  easily  worked  from  the  table  if  fitted  with 
a  short-focus  lens.  It  is  also  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  supply  to  the  lecture-table  of  gas,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and,  if  possible,  also  of  steam,  with 
necessary  sinks  and  wastes.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  a  preparation -room  next  the  lecture- 
room  except  tor  chemistry,  although  for  other 
subjects  they  would  be  very  convenient,  and 
could  usefully  serve  as  stores.  In  the  case  of 
large  departments  it  is  customary  to  provide  a 
second  and  smaller  lecture-room  with  seats  as 
galleries,  but  w^th  less  elaborate  fittings.  This 
is  used  for  lectures  to  small  classes,  and  for  exer- 
cise-classes, t'la-ss-rooms. — In  institutes  for  purely 
technical  work,  there  is  not  a  large  demand  for 
ordinary  classrooms,  except  for  such  subjects  as 
mathematics,  exercise- classes,  and  for  lessons 
without  experiments.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  ihe  ordinary  institute,  and  certainly 
not  with  polytechnics.    My  experience  is  that  in 


most  institutes  the  number  of  ordinary  class- 
rooms is  insufficient,  and  this  point  is  especially 
important  in  view  of  the  utilisation  of  the  insti- 
tutes for  day-schools.  For  such  work  the  pro- 
vision of  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinary  class- 
rooms is  an  absolute  necessity.  They  need  no 
special  fittings  beyond  plenty  of  blackboard 
surface,  a  small  platform  and  table  for  the 
teacher,  and  ordinary  desks  with  seats  or  chairs 
for  the  students.  The  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  seats  is  undoubtedly  some  form  of  dual 
desk,  with  sufficient  space  between  each  to  allow 
of  the  teacher  passing  from  student  to  student, 
as,  although  this  is  not  rec^uired  for  languages 
and  literary  subjects,  it  ia  very  desirable  for 
mathematics  and  exercise-classes,  and  is  a  neces- 
sity for  day-school  worii.  This  feature,  which 
applies  equally  to  lecture-rooms,  is  also  important 
as  permitting  the  room  to  be  used  for  drawing- 
classes,  or  other  subjects  where  individual  atten- 
tion is  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  at 
Battersea  adopted  short  desks,  with  gangways 
between,  in  preference  to  long  continuous  desks, 
for  the  two  lecture-theatres  (Eaginaering  and 
Physics)  which  we  fitted  last  summer.  We 
have  six  ordinary  classrooms,  two  of  which 
contain  dual  desks,  with  fixed  seats,  while 
four  are  fitted  with  long  desks  and  chairs. 
Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
size  of  lecture-rooms  applies  also  to  classrooms. 
For  efficient  teaching  it  is  not  advisabla  to  exceed 
30  or  40  in  number.  The  foxmer  of  these  numbers 
is  certainly  a  limit  wher'/j  the  students  require 
individual  attention,  and  With  only  one  teacner  ; 
whereas  in  other  subjects,  such  as  literature, 
theory  of  music,  and  shorthand,  it  is  possible  to 
take  larger  numbers,  say,  up  to  fifty,  although 
these  would  be  unusual  numbers  for  such  classes 
in  the  ordinary  technical  institutes.  Classrooms 
should,  therefore,  vary  in  size  to  accommodate 
numbers  from,  say,  30  to  50,  and  if  they  do  this 
they  will  meet  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  both 
evening  classes  and  day  schools.  At  Battersea  an 
average  is  provided  of  from  123q.ft.  to  139q.ft. 
per  student,  which  has  certainty  proved  to  be 
ample.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many  such 
classrooms  should  be  provided  in  any  particular 
institute  without  knowing  to  what  extent  non- 
technical subjects  will  be  taken,  and  the  probable 
size  of  its  day  school.  We  should  find  it  con- 
venient at  Battersea  to  possess  two  more  such 
rooms  than  we  have.  Another  point  relating  to 
the  size  of  classrooms  is  worth  considering.  In 
the  Science  and  Art  Dapartment  examinations, 
which  are  usually  the  chief  ones  of  the  year,  two 
superintendents  are  required  for  any  number  of 
students  up  to  and  not  exceeding  50.  The 
students  must  be  spaced  6ft.  apart  in  all  di- 
rections, except  for  some  art  subjects.  For  the 
sake  of  economy  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  less 
than  50  students  to  two  superintendents,  and 
this  requires  large  rooms.  Lscture-rooms  with 
gallery  seats  are  not  accepted  for  examination 
purposes.  At  Battersea  certain  of  the  classrooms 
are  divided  by  roller-shutters,  and  we  have  found 
it  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  make  these  into 
one  large  room  for  examination  purposes.  I  am, 
therefore,  inclined  to  recommend  the  division  of 
certain  classrooms  in  this  way,  especially  if 
double  shutters  with  an  air  space  between  are 
fitted.  Workshops  <iad  Workrooms. — I  refer  to 
these  together  because  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  consideration  affecting  their  size  refers 
equally  to  both.  It  is  becoming  generally 
recognised  and  accepted  that  the  number  of 
students  under  one  teacher  in  practical  classes 
should  not  exceed  fifteen,  and  here,  then,  is 
an  important  point  to  start  from.  The  same 
workshop  can  seldom  be  used  for  more  than  one 
subject ;  if,  then,  there  are,  say,  sixty  students 
for  practical  plumbing,  and  a  small  workshop, 
and  they  are  accommodated  in  four  classes,  the 
workshop  is  used  on  four  evenings  per  week, 
whereas,  if  they  are  taken  in  two  classes,  the  shop 
is  standing  idle  for  four  working  evenings  each 
week.  Extend  this  illustration  to  ten  or  a  dozen 
workshops,  and  you  will  see  how  large  a  part  of 
the  building  may  be  practically  unused  when  the 
shops  are  of  large  size  and  the  classes  are  small. 
As  a  practical  instance  of  this,  let  me  quote  our 
position  at  Battersea,  where  we  have  one  work- 
shop unused  on  five  evenings  each  week,  six  on 
four  evenings,  and  two  on  two  evenings,  these 
nine  shops  alone  covering  an  area  of  5,960^q.ft. 
The  question  will  naturally  be  asked :  Why, 
then,  not  split  the  numbers  to  form  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  classes  ?  The  reply  to  this 
is,  that  the  rooms  being  already  provided,  the 
working  expenses  are  less  with  large  classes  than 
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with  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  second  or 
third  teachers  are  usually  asssistants  who  receive  a 
less  salary  than  the  head  teacher,  whose  presence 
is  advisable  in  all  the  classes,  and  that  the  cost 
of  fires,  lights,  preparation,  kc,  is  less  with, 
say,  two  large  classes  than  with  four  small  ones. 
There  is  also  some  difficulty  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  same  teacher  on  more  than  three 
or  four  evenings  per  week.  Another  very  im- 
portant point  is  that  in  some  practical  classes, 
notably  in  brick -cutting,  the  work  done  by  the 
students  necessarily  occupies  considerable  space, 
and  cannot  easily  be  moved  from  the  bench  to 
make  room  for  the  work  of  a  student  coming 
on  some  other  evening.  Hence  in  such  a  subject 
the  use  of  the  workshop  by  different  classes  on 
diflterent  evenings  is  not  practically  convenient, 
and  if  the  students  are  large  in  number  it  is 
advisable  to  provide  a  large  shop.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  in  cases  where  the  work  is 
small  and  can  be  easily  moved,  as  in  plumbers' 
work,  masons'  work  (unless  work  is  executed  full- 
size),  fitting  and  machine  shops,  smith's  shop, 
woodwork  generally,  and  in  electrical  work.  It 
does  apply,  though,  to  a  less  extent  than  in  brick- 
work, to  plasterers'  work,  and  to  painters  and 
house-decorators'  work.  Very  mauy  of  these 
remarks  apply  to  workrooms  for  domestic  economy 
and  other  subjects.  There  is,  however,  one  im- 
portant difference  in  the  working  of  the  classes 
which  bears  upon  the  size  of  the  rooms.  Work- 
shop classes  usually  occupy  the  whole  evening, 
the  students  receiving  their  theoretical  instruction 
on  some  other  evening  and  in  larger  classes.  But 
in  cookery,  laundrywork,  millinery,  needlework, 
and  dressmaking,  the  practical  and  theoretical 
instruction  is  given  on  the  same  evening,  the 
latter  being  of  tne  nature  of  a  demonstration,  and 
immediately  preceding  the  former.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  why  a  larger  number  should 
not  be  taken  for  the  demonstration  lesson ;  but 
this  is  not  usually  convenient,  and  the  subjects 
are  generally  worked  with  classes  of  fifteen. 
'Domestic  economy  workrooms  are  more  available 
for  several  subjects  than  are  workshops,  as,  for 
examp|le,  the  same  room  can  be  used  equally 
well  for  any  of  the  needlework  subjects.  All 
shops  and  rooms  for  practical  work  should, 
therefore,  be  made  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date fifteen  students,  or  whole  multiples  of  that 
number.  It  is  obviously  uneconomical  to  work 
such  classes  in  numbers  of,  say,  twenty  or  twenty - 
five,  as  two  teachers  would  be  necessary,  and 
they  could  as  easily  take  thirty.  In  view  of  day- 
school  work,  the  fitting  and  machine  shop  and 
carpenters'  should  be  large  enough  for  at  least 
thirty  studonts.  LfburaUtrii:^.— The  number  of 
students  allowed  to  one  teacher  in  laboratory 
work  is  twenty :  but  it  is  usual  to  find  labora'- 
tories  with  accommodation  for  larger  numbers, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  laboratory  classes  are 
usually  preceded  by  a  lecture,  and  that  it  is 
convenient  to  provide  for  the  students  who  have 
attended  the  lecture  to  proceed  immediately 
afterwards  to  the  laboratory.  The  space  per 
student  in  laboratories  must  be  larger  than  in 
classrooms  or  even  in  workshops,  as  greater 
freedom  is  required  for  the  passage  of  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  customary  to  allow  not  less 
than  olt.  to  6ft.  between  tables  or  benches 
at  which  students  are  working  back  to  back, 
each  student  requiring  about  3ft.  6in.  of  bench 
length,  and  there  should  be  ready  access  to  sinks 
or  cupboards  to  which  students  may  frequently  be 
required  to  go.  Laboratories,  like  workrooms, 
are  more  usable  than  workshops,  as,  for 
example,  a  chemical  laboratory  can  be  used 
for  hygiene,  a  natural  science  laboratory  for 
botany,  physiology,  or  biology,  while  a  mechanical 
laboratory  can  generally  be  used  for  drawing. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  quite  such  sources  of 
■waste  space  as  workshops.  Laboratories  are 
most  economical  in  size  when  they  provide 
■  accommodation  for  twenty,  or  for  whole  multiples 
of  that  niunber.  It  is  common  in  technical 
colleges  to  provide  a  separate  smaller  laboratory 
for  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  of  physics  and 
chemistry  ;  but  however  con\enient  these  maybe, 
they  should  not  be  regarded  as  essential  unless, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  chemistry,  where  the 
extra  laboratory  is  necessary  for  some  special  work. 
Mcclidhitul  Jinii'iiiviriny  JJi'partnwnt .  —  In  the 
Appendix  the  laboratory  is  shown  next  to  the 
lecture-room.  The  special  object  of  this  is  to 
allow  of  apparatus  being  easily  moved  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  to  permit  of  the  testing- machine 
which  usually  forms  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
an  engineering  laboratory  being  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  used  for  demonstration  to  large 


classes  seated  in  the  lecture-room.  This  is  not 
as  important  with  day  students,  who  have  plenty 
of  ti  me  for  experimental  work  ;  but  with  evening 
students  it  is  a  valuable  feature,  as  in  lectures  to 
large  _  classes  on  strength  and  properties  of 
materials,  strength  of  beams  and  columns.  I 
have  secured  this  at  Bittersea  by  placing  the 
testing-machine  in  the  lecture-room  on  one  side 
of  the  table  and  opening  out  into  the  laboratory ; 
a  screen  placed  around  the  machine  allows  it 
to  be  used  by  laboratory  students  without  dis- 
turbing the  class  in  the  lecture-room,  while  flie 
removal  of  the  screen  and  the  closing  of  the 
doorway  between  the  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room  permits  of  the  use  of  the  machine  in  full 
view  of  all  the  students  in  the  lecture- room 
without  disturbing  students  in  the  laboratory. 
The  weight  of  such  a  machine  for  testing  up 
to  a  maximum  load  of  10  tons,  does  not  exceed 
'1\  tons,  and  does  not  require  special  foundations. 
It  may  thus  be  safely  placed  upon  an  upper  floor 
when  the  same  is  built  up  of  concrete  on  joists  as 
is  usual  for  workshops.  A  basement  or  ground 
floor  is,  however,  preferable  for  an  engineering 
laboratory,  as  it  usually  contains  a  small  ex- 
perimental gas,  oil,  or  steam-engine,  and  other 
apparatus  which  require  special  foundations 
and  drains.  With  one  large  laboratory  all  such 
apparatus  should  be  placed  in  one  part  of  the 
room,  which  should  have  a  granolithic  floor, 
due  provision  being  made  for  drains ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  floor  being  boarded.  More  space 
is  recjuired  for  the  lecturer  in  an  engineering 
lecture-room  than  in  other  science  subjects,  owing 
to  the  larger  size  of  the  apparatus  used  in  demon - 
.strations.  The  engineiring  workshop  would 
naturally  be  placed  on  the  lowest  floor,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  machines,  and  in 
settling  the  builder's  details  of  this  shop  it  is 
very  necessary  for  the  architect  to  arrange  for 
the  easy  and  efficient  fixing  of  the  overhead 
shafting.  I(  the  shop  is  chiefly  lighted  from 
the  top,  the  vice  benches  would  be  best  placed 
along  the  centre  of  the  shop,  and  the  machines 
ranged  along  each  side,  the  operator  being 
between  the  machine  and  the  wall.  la  such 
an  arrangement  the  main  driving-shafts  would 
naturally  be  supported  by  wall-brackets.  If, 
however,  the  shop  is  side-lighted,  the  vice- 
benches  would  occupy  the  sides,  and  the  machines 
the  centre,  and  the  shaft  and  counter-shafts  would 
require  fixing  from  the  ceiling.  About  5ft.  of 
bench-length  is  required  for  each  student,  and 
the  machines  shoula  not  be  nearer  to  the  vice- 
bench  than  1ft.  Cin.  or  5ft.,  with  a  like  distance 
between  each  row  of  machines.  Each  forge  in 
the  smith's  shop  reipiires  a  floor- space  of  about 
10ft.  by  8ft.  Smiths'  shops  are  usually  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  fitting  and  machine  shop,  and 
seldom  contain  more  than  four  to  six  forges. 
Brau  'ing-Officv. — Work  in  a  drawing-office  comes 
under  the  rule  which  permits  only  twenty 
students  to  one  teacher  ;  but  since  drawing-classes 
are  usually  large  in  Lumber,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  provide  accommodation  for  less  than  30,  a 
better  number  where  the  subject  is  important 
being  -10.  Each  student  requires  about  2tt.  9in. 
of  table  length  when  using  the  usual  half-imperial 
boards,  and  it  not  quite  as  convenient,  long  tables 
are,  at  least,  as  frequently  fitted  as  separate 
tables.  A  drawing  -  office  should  contain  a 
lecturer's  table  with  plenty  of  blackboard  surface 
at  one  end.  It  must  be  well  lighted,  and  for  this 
reason  is  frequently  placed  on  the  top  floor  where 
a  top  light  can  be  secured.  Faitcrn-ahop. — If  a 
separate  pattern-shop  is  required,  it  need  not  be 
larger  than  for  15  or  20  students,  as  the  numbers  for 
pattern- making  classes  are  invariably  small.  Its 
fittings  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  an  ordinary 
carpenters'  shop,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
turning -lathes.  B«Udi)ig  Tmies'  JJcpariment. — 
It  is  customary  to  treat  mechanical  engineering 
and  building  trades  as  one  department — a  union 
naturally  suggested  by  the  fact  that  so  many  sub- 
jects are  common  to  both,  and  thatsomeof  the  work- 
shops for  building  classes  (those  requiring  power) 
are  almost  of  necessity  placed  next  to  the  engineer- 
ing workshops.  Then  again,  it  is  usually  found 
convenient  to  group  all  the  workshops  together  in 
one  part  of  the  building,  and  when  this  is  done  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  place  the  building  lecture-rooms 
and  drawing-office  near  to  the  workshop.  But  this 
separation  need  not  be  regarded  as  inconvenient, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  workshops  embracing 
so  many  distinct  trades  are  necessarily  under 
the  charge  of  different  teachers,  whereas  in 
engineering,  the  whole  department  is  smaller 
and  is  more  usually  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  one  person,  and  a  wide  separation 


of  its  different  rooms  is  objectionable.  In  many 
institutes  the  classes  in  practical  geometrjf  and 
building  construction  are  held  entirely  in  the 
drawing-offices,  whereas,  at  other  places,  and  as  at 
Bittersea,  the  classes  meet  in  lecture-rooms  for  a 
descriptive  lecture,  the  actual  drawing  being  done 
afterwards  in  the  drawing- office  or  at  home. 
Such  different  methods  of  teaching  would  be 
fully  met  by  arranging  the  lecture-room  with 
single  or  dual  desks  wide  enough  to  allow  of 
drawing-boards  being  used,  and  fixed  on  the 
floor-level  with  the  teacher  on  a  well-raised 
platform  at  one  end.  This  would  serve  equally 
well  for  a  drawing-office  or  lecture-room,  the 
only  objection  being  that  the  desks  would  be  of 
the  ordinary  table  height,  and  lower  than  proper 
drawing-tables.  Sizv  of  Workshup^. — A  shop 
fitted  for  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work  maj'  be 
used  equally  well  by  pattern-makers  or  cabinet- 
makers, and  we  find  no  difficulty  in  such  an 
arrangement  at  Battersea.  A  bench  6fc.  Gin.  by 
2ft.  Sin.  gives  ample  room  for  two  students, 
whether  junior  or  senior.  In  fixing  the  position 
of  the  shops  for  painters  and  plasterers,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  both  subjects 
(especially  the  former)  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  form,  colour,  and 
design  are  very  desirable.  This  can  be  gained 
by  placing  them  near  to  the  Art  Department,  not 
necessarily  as  a  part  of  it,  but  in  order  that  the 
Art  blaster  may  pay  occasional  visits  and  influ- 
ence, by  precept  and  example,  the  work  done.  In 
the  case  of  the  shops  for  masons,  plasterers,  and 
painters,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
work  being  done  to  prevent  the  theoretical  or 
drawing  lesson  taking  place  in  the  workshop, 
and  economy  of  space  would  be  preserved  by 
arranging  tables  for  drawing  at  one  end  of  the 
shop,  or  in  the  centre  portion,  with  the  work- 
benches at  the  other  end  or  around  the  walls. 
It  seems  desirable  to  give  more  room  for  a 
plasterers'  class,  especially  if  the  students  are  to 
undertake  builders'  plastering.  It  would  probably 
be  i)03sible,  with  care,  to  use  the  plumbers'  shop 
for  metal-plate  work ;  but  it  is  not  usually  re- 
commended. The  shops  for  carpentry,  brick- 
cutting,  and  plumbing  should  be  on  the  basement 
or  ground  floor,  as  affording  the  beet  facilities 
for  the  passage  of  materials,  and  the  same  would 
apply  to  the  masons'  shop,  if  the  work  is  done 
full  size. 

(7o  he  continued.) 
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The  committee  of  West  Berwickshire  County 
Council  have  appointed  Mr.  K  jbert  PateisDn,  Eath- 
bury,  roid  surveyor  of  the  western  district  of 
Barwickshire,  in  room  of  Mr.  William  Tuit,  who 
was  recently  appointed  road  surveyor  of  the  Stran- 
raer district  of  Wigtownshire. 

The  MeMath  wash-hand  troughs  have  recently 
been  fitted  in  schools  in  the  following  towns : — 
Birmiogham,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Giteshead, 
Sfvansea,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock, 
Grangemouth,  ice.  Messrs.  Eodey  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Isewcastle-on-Tyne,  are  the  sole  pro- 
prietors. 

The  Dae  Conservancy  Board,  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Chester  on  Thursday,  decided,  after  hearing  a 
report  by  Mr.  H.  Eaheld  Taylor,  C.E.,  to  petition 
against  the  Bill  of  the  Chester  Corporation  for 
erecting  a  dam  and  sluices  acroES  the  Dae.  The 
BJI,  it  transpired,  was  arousing  much  opposition. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  arrangements 
are  now  comp'ete  for  lighting,  in  the  evening,  the 
Southern  Galleries  ot  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ou  the  west  side  of  Exhibition-road, 
which  contain  the  collections  of  machinery  and 
naval  models.  Tbese  galleries  will  be  open  free  to 
the  public  from  February  17th  on  three  evenings 
a  week — Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Siturdays — till 
10  p.m.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main  building. 

The  Walsall  and  General  Hospital,  Walsall,  is 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shor- 
land'd  patent  Manchester  stoves,  with  descending 
smoke-flues,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Shoiland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

Works  of  sewage  disposal,  carried  out  at  a  cost 
of  £7,500,  were  formally  opened  at  Hoifield,  neat 
Bristol,  on  Monday.  They  have  been  carried  out 
from  plans  by,  and  under  the  supervision  of,  Mr. 
A.  P.  I.  CotterelJ,  sorveyor  to  the  Hirfield  urban 
district  council. 

The  Keighley  Bural  District  Council,  in  order  to 
provide  a  system  of  sewage  treatment  for  Morton 
and  !M  ]rtou  Banks,  have  approved  of  the  purchase  of 
ground  near  .Sandbeds,  eight  and  a  quarter  acres 
m  extent,  for  £1,300,  and  Messrs.  B.  Hopkinson 
and  Co.,  Keighley,  were  instructed  to  prepare  plans. 
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®ur  Jllttstrations* 


■  ""WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL,"   HY  JOHX  POWELL. 

Although  John  Powell  was  an  Englieli  landscape 
painter,  there  is  something  very  Dutch  in  his 
handling  of  this  excellent  view  of  the  Cathe 
dral  at  Worcester  as  seen  from  the  river,  and 
which  we  have  reproduced  to-day  from  one  of  the 
iour  examples  of  his  skill  which  are  located  in  the 
picture  galleries  at  Sjuth  Kensington  Museum. 
Powell  was  born  about  1780,  and  before  he  was 
twenty  we  find  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
to  which  he  continued  to  contribute  for  over  thirty 
years,  the  last  occasion  being  in  1829.  As  a 
drawing  master  he  had  an  extensive  connection, 
and  is  known  for  his  tree  etchings.  His  land- 
scapes are  executed  chiefly,  however,  in  water- 
colour.  When  the  old  Water- Colour  Society  was 
founded,  I'owell  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  membership.  Comparatively  little  is  known 
of  him  beyond  these  few  facts,  but  his  drawings 
were  always  refined  and  marked  by  an  artistic 
thoroughness  and  care  deserving  of  emulation. 
The  specimen  chosen  by  us  to-day  shows  Wor- 
cester Cathedral  before  it  was  spoiled  by  over- 
restoration,  and  the  view  records,  too,  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  church  at  the  time 
the  sketch  was  taken.  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Son, 
of  Albany -street,  specially  photographed  the 
original  picture  for  our  pages. 

BOVAL    ACADEMY    GOLD     MEDAL  COMI'ETITIOX.  

DESIO.V  FOR  A  LARGE  TOWX  CHURCH. 

Th  ERE  is  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  already 
said  about  this  capital  design  from  the  Koyal 
Academy  by  Mr.  T.  Geoffrey  Lucas.  The  plan 
and  west  front  appeared  in  our  pages  for 
January  24th,  and  the  int«?rior  perspective  was 
given  by  us  in  our  Double  Xumber  on  January  3. 
We  now  complete  the  series  of  our  reproductions 
by  publishing  the  longitudinal  section,  which  well 
illustrates  the  clear  and  able  draughtsmanship  of 
the  author,  to  which  a  reference  wa«  made  at  the 
time  of  the  competition.  An  ample  field  is  afforded 
for  colour  decoration,  and  the  requirements  of  a 
church  for  worship  have  been  well  considered. 

XATIOSAL    SILVER    MEDAL    DESIGN  :    A  RIVERSIDE 
WAREHOUSE. 

The  walls  are  intended  to  be  constructed  of  local 
tooled  stone,  in  varying  courses,  and  small  red 
bricks  ;  the  roofs  to  be  covered  with  grey-green 
slates;  the  down-spouts  and  rain-water  heads  to 
be  of  lead  ;  the  windows  to  have  wof;den  frames 
and  glazing-bars,  painted  white.  The  ground 
area,  which  is  raised  so  as  to  be  level  with  the 
floors  of  carts  on  the  wharf,  consists  mainly  of 
t&e  packing-room.  The  first  floor  is  entirely 
taken  up  by  offices.    The  two  upper  floors  are 


lighted  mainly  by  means  of  a  skylight,  the  light 
passing  through  a  well-hole  in  the  top  floor. 

KdWI.V  F.  liEYXOLDS 
SECKIORD  H.4.LL,  NEAR  WOODDRIDGE. 

Tho-MAS  Seckfokd,  master  of  requests  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  built  this  old  house 
which  for  many  years  has  been  little  better  than 
a  ruin.    The  hall  was  at  one  time  a  fine  man 
sion,  but  for  a  very  considerable  period  was 
occupied  as  a  farmhouse.    There  is  not  much  to 
say  about  the  place  beyond  its  charm  of  colour 
and  situation,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts 
of  Suffolk.     The  stepped  gables  are  typical  of 
East  Anglican  domestic  work,  as  at  Wilb}'  llall 
near  Thetford,  and    many  another  house  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  which  could  be  mentioned 
Seckford  was  a  great  man  in  his  day,  and  a  liberal 
benefactor  for  after-generations.  He  left,  in  1578 
much  property  in  Clerkenwell  to  endow  his 
charities  at  Woodbridge,  where  he  lies  buried 
in  a  chapel  erected  by  himself  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  of  his  parish  church.    Mr.  Dudley 
Arnott,   of  Gorleston,  photographed  our  view 
given  to-day,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

HOUSE  AT  COLWYN  BAY. 

This  house  is  in  course  of  erection,  for  Mr.  John 
Brock,  in  the  Xant-y-Glyn  valley  about  one 
mile  from  the  Colwyn  Bay  railway-station.  It 
stands  oa  sloping  ground,  and  commands  some 
extensive  views  of  the  country  on  the  south  and 
east,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  towards  the  north, 
whilst  the  woods  on  the  west  afford  shelter  from 
the  prevailing  strong  winds.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Roberts,  contractor,  of 
Colwyn  Bay,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Booth, 
Chadwick,  and  Porter,  architects,  of  Manchester, 
Colwyn  Bay,  and  Rhyl. 

the  PASSMORE  ED^VARDS  FREE  LIBRARY, 
LISKEARD. 

(See  article  and  block  plans  on  p.  257.) 

NEW  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

These  premises  contain  on  the  ground  floor  two 
large  and  weU-lighted  shops,  with  stores  and 
conveniences  in  the  rear.  The  upper  floors  are 
planned  as  a  separate  dwelling-house,  but  can  be 
connected  with  either  shop  or  ground  floor  if 
desired.  The  elevations  have  been  faced  with 
Messrs.  Lawson  best  quality  red  facing  bricks. 
The  dressings  and  moulded  work  are  of  stone  and 
Edwards's  terracotta.  The  shop-fronts  have  been 
carried  out  in  mahogany.  For  the  roofing,  the 
best  Westmoreland  green  slates  have  been  used. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Winter,  contractor,  of  South  Shields,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Grieves,  A. R.I. B. A.,  of 
the  same  town. 

CLUl!  SMOKING-ROOM  FIREPLACES. 

We  illustrate  on  the  same  page  two  chimney- 
pieces  of  simple  design,  yet  both  showing  a 
certain  freshness  and  effectiveness  in  treatment. 
The  lower  one  on  the  drawing  is  from  the 
Baltimore  Club  Hjuse,  Baltimore,  of  which 
Messrs.  J.  A.  and  W.  T.  Wilson  were  the 
architects.  la  this  case  the  plainly-panelled 
overmantel  is  carried  up  to  the  plaster  cornice  of 
the  room.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  novel 
treatment  of  the  brackets  on  jambs  of  mantel, 
which  completely  divide  the  moulded  shelf. 
The  broad  use  of  marble  beneath  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  whole.  In 
the  fireplace,  illustrated  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  drawing,  the  fire  opening  is  a  complete 
semicircle,  with  an  arch  of  thin  bricks  turned 
over  the  same.  The  moulding,  carved  panel  in 
overmantel,  and  the  bracket-like  ends  of  the 
shelf  are  m  stone,  the  rest  of  the  work 
being  executed  in  glazed  brickwork.  This 
example  is  from  the  University  Ciub  House, 
Philadelphia,  of  which  Mr.  Wiieon  Eyre,  jun., 
was  the  architect.  The  interiors  in  which  these 
fireplaces  occur  were  illustrated  in  the  Anicricdn 
Architect. 


The  Waticrloo  and  City  Railway. — At  the 
fourth  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  undertaking, 
the  engineers,  Jleesrs.  Galbraith  and  Greathead, 
report  that  towards  the  City  the  tunnels  had 
now  reached  a  point  in  Queen  Victoria- street 
nearly  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Church,  the  distance 
driven  in  six  months  being  .530  yards  of  double 
tunnel.  These  tunnels  had  been  driven  under 
the  low-level  sewer,  the  Jletropolitan  Itaiiway, 
and  Queen  Victoria-street,  without  mishap,  in 
the  solid  London  clay,  and  the  rate  of  progress 
was  73ft.  per  week.  The  City  Station  would 
probably  be  reached  in  June  next.  Towards 
Waterloo  the  tunnels  had  encountered  ballast 
and  water,  and  had  to  work  under  compressed 
air,  so  that  the  progress  was  much  slower. 
Average  distance  of  tunnels  from  the  crossing  of 
the  Waterloo-road,  about  120  yards;  present 
rate  of  progress,  only  about  23ft.  per  week ; 
length  of  double  tunnel  driven  in  this  direction 
since  the  last  half-yearly  report,  300  yards.  The 
contracts  for  the  low-level  station  at  Waterloo 
have  been  let  at  the  engineer's  estimate,  and  the 
works  have  been  commenced.  Sixty-nine  per 
cent,  out  of  the  total  length  of  tunnels  between 
Waterloo  and  the  City  has  now  been  driven. 


"The  town  council  of  Oasett  decided  on  Monday 
to  inftruct  Messrs.  HoUom  and  Fox,  architects,  of 
Dawsbury,  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  a  new  town-hall. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  decided  to 
sanction  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  corporation 
of  Richmond  and  the  district  council  of  Hastou  and 
Isleworth,  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  isolation 
hospital  on  a  site  covering  9J  acres,  near  the 
Isleworth  sewage  farm.  The  scneme,  which  will 
cost  about  £5,000,  was  tbe  subject  of  a  Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  last  August. 


CHIPS. 

The  Bradford  Corporation  are  appl5ing  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  power  to  borrow  the 
sum  of  £40,000  required  for  the  extension  of 
the  electricity  works. 

The  Bate  Docks  Company  have  withdrawn  their 
deposited  Bill  for  next  Session.  The  Bill  sought 
powers  to  enable  the  Bute  Docks  Company  to  con- 
struct over  49  miles  of  railways  in  connection  with 
their  docks  at  Cardiff,  to  be  constructed  priaoipally 
along  the  beds  of  the  Glamorganshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire canals.  The  amount  of  share  and  loan 
capital  required  for  this  scheme  was  £1,330,000. 

The  collection  of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  measures 
formed  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  by  the 
late  Professor  W.  C.  Wiiliamson,  professor  of  botany 
in  Owens  College,  has  been  obtained  by  the  British 
Museum.  The  collection  furnished  the  materials 
and  illustrations  for  Professor  Williamson's  great 
work  "  On  the  Organisation  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of 
the  Coal  Meisures,"  published  by  the  Koyal  Society 
daring  the  period  1S81  to  1392,  and  lor  his  re- 
searches and  investigations  in  the ;  study  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  Coal  period. 

The  directors  of  Aberdeen  R  lyal  Infirmary  have 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  con- 
valescent hospital  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £4,000. 
The  site  acquired  is  at  Hillhead  of  Pitfodels,  about 
four  mUes  from  the  Intirmary,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  William  Kelly,  of  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Thomas  Birker  Sanderson,  J.P.,  estate 
agent,  Morley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  has  been 
elected  an  alderman  of  that  city.  Ha  served  as 
sheriff  last  year,  has  been  for  15  years  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  and  is  vice-chairman  of  the  im- 
provement committee. 

The  Wallasey  District  Cjuncil  have  resolved  to 
purchase  and  lay  out  as  a  park  a  piece  of  land  on 
the  foreshore  at  New  Brighton,  1C,540  square  yards 
in  area,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  9,552. 

There)  was  a  heavy  decline  in  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  at  the  E  itate  Mart  last  week, 
the  agregate  being  only  £31,530,  as  against  £36,184 
recorded  for  sales  in  the  previous  weeK. 

i'he  city  council  of  Liverpool  have  taken  a  farther 
step  towards  the  removal  oc  the  black  spots  which 
disfigure  that  town.  They  have  deciaod,  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Hope,  the  medical  officsr  of  health, 
to  demolish  244  small  houses  situate  in  various 
courts  and  ^slums,  on  account  of  their  insanitary 
character. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  builder,  of  Lieds,  diei  at 
his  house  iu  Brunswick-terrace,  in  that  city,  on 
Friday  last,  aged  6S  years.  He  hid  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  Deea  a  membar  of  the  city  council, 
and  had  been  an  alderman  since  1892.  He  was 
chairman  of  tbe  building  clauses  committee  of  the 
corporation,  and  was  also  a  membar  of  the  Laeds 
board  of  guardians  and  other  public  bodies. 

The  Dake  and  Dachess  of  York  will  open  the 
new  intirmary  at  Lincaster,  bailt  at  a  cjst  of 
£23,900,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Paley,  Austin,  and 
Paley,  of  that  town,  at  the  end  of  Marcn.  Tnis  is 
the  ticst  Eiyal  visit  sinca  the  Q  leen  visited  Lin- 
caster  in  1862. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College  was  held  in  the  Tech- 
nical College,  Bath-strtut,  Glasgow,  on  Friday 
afternoon.  A  letter  of  resignatiou  was  read  from 
Mr.  John  Honeyman,  li  S.A.,  one  of  the  Governors. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

E\Eriiu. — A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
between  the  building  committee  for  the  new 
•church  of  St.  1  )avid,  Exeter,  and  their  assessor, 
Mr.  James  Brooks,  Y. !'.]{. I. B. A.    It  has  been 
stated  that  the  committee  originally  consulted  a 
local  architect,  Mr.  James  Jerman,  and,  after 
ascertaining  his  -views,  invited  two  architects 
practising  in  London  and  three  at  Exeter  to 
submit  plans  in  a  limited  competition.    One  of 
the  London  architects,  Mr .  G.  H.  FellowesPrynne, 
declined  to  compete.    The  other  architects  who 
competed  were  Mr.  W.  U.  Caroe,  of  London  : 
^Ir.  Jerman,  of  Exeter;  Mr.  Harbottle  Keed,  of 
Exeter;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Tait,  of  Exeter.  Mr. 
James  Brooks,  of  London,  was  called  in  as  an 
assessor,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the 
plans  which  were  presented,  one  condition  in  the 
competition  being  :   "  The  assessor  will  advise 
the  committee  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
designs,  and  the  committee  will  select  one  which 
in  due  course,  so  far  as  funds  permit,  they  will 
proceed  to  carry  out,  providing  the  contract  price 
of  £12,000  is  not  exceeded."  Mr.  Brooks's  report 
placed  the  design  by  Mr.  Carue  first,  and  that  by 
Mr.  Jerman  second.  Mr.  Carue  proposes  that  the 
church  should  be  faced  with  I'.ath  stone,  and,  Mr. 
Brooks  estimating  the  cost  of  the  work  at  6 Jd.  per 
cubefoot.  says  the  church  can  be  erected  for  £11.700. 
Sir.  Jerman's  church  would  be  constructed  of 
limestone.    lie,  estimating  the  cost  at  9d.  per 
cube  foot,  says  the  church  can  be  built  for  £1 1,300. 
When  the  matter  came  before  the  building  com- 
mittee, a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  Bath 
stone  was  desirable,  and  also  as  to  whether  such 
a  church  could  be  erected  for  Gid.  per  cube  foot. 
The  matter  was  adjourned,  in  order  that  the 
committee  might  get  some  further  information. 
"  Seemingly,  some  communication  has  been  made 
(according  to  the  Devon  mid  Exeter  Gii:,  lte)  to  the 
ilioyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  to  the 
London  Architectural  Association,  with  the  view 
of  bi-inging  pressure  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  committee  to  act  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  assessor.    The  extraordinary  course  has 
been  taken  bv  the  council  of  the  Koyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  and  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation of  addressing  letters  to  various  persons 
connected  with  the  erection  of  the  new  church." 
The  following  letters  are  reprinted  by  our  local 
contemporary  as  having  been  received  respectively 
by  the  Vicar  of  St.  David's  and  the  representative 
ot  the  local  architectural  society  upon  the  council 
of  the  Institute  (a  post  filled,  according  to  the 
K.I.B.A.  Kdltndur,  by  Mr.  Jermann  himself)  :  — 

The  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W., 

4th  February,  1896. 
on.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  held  yesterday,  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  a  Vice-President  ot  the  Institute,  referred  to  the 
recent  competition  for  St.  David's  Church,  Exeter,  in 
which  he  acted  as  assessor,  and  to  certain  action  taken  by 
•the  Building  Committee,  of  which  you  are  the  chairman, 
with  regard  to  his  award.   The  Council,  after  hearing  his 
statement,  passed  a  resolution,  as  follows  :— 
The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
being  desirous  of  upholding  in  all  cases  the  purity  of 
competitions,  and  learning  with  regret  that  an  atrempt 
JS  being  made  to  upset  the  decision  of  the  assessor  in 
the  St.  David's  Church  (Exeter)  competition  without 
cause  bemg  shown  that  the  selected  design  should  not 
be  carried  out,  venture  to  impress  upon  the  Building 
Committee  the  importance  of  supportmg  the  assessor, 
as  the  only  just  method  of  reaching  a  conclusion,  more 
especially  when  the  design  placed  first  is  stated  by  the 
assessor  to  be  pre-eminently  the  best  submitted,  and  in 
which  all  the  conditions  of  the  competition  have  been 
faithfully  observed. 

I  have  been  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  above  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  (AlUed)  Society, 
■as  well  as  to  you,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
_  William  H.  White,  Secretary. 

The  Eev.  E.  J.  V.  French,  St.  David's  Vicarage,  Exeter. 

The  Architectural  Association, 

56,  Great  Marlborough-street, 

„   ,      „.     „  London,  W. 

My  dear  Sir,— 1  ou  will  understand  that  we  at  the  A  A 
have  taken  very  considerable  interest  in  the  competition, 
now  about  to  be  decided,  for  the  new  church  at  Exeter. 
Our  President  and  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents  are 
competitors  (or  were  invited  to  be),  while  you  represent 
your  local  Society  upon  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 

From  the  Exeter  papers  I  learn  that  Mr.  Brooks  has 
made  his  award  strongly  in  favour  of  the  design  marked 
B,  but  that  certain  members  of  the  Committee  are 
endeavouring  to  upset  his  award  in  favour  of  some  other 
competitor.  Now,  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  V.P.  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  man  of  great  authority  in  matters  of  church  design. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  uphold  his  decision  to  the 
luUest  extent  of  our  power.  I  speak  now  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  K.I.B.A. 

May  I  ask  you  to  exert  your  considerable  influence  in 
the  same  direction,  and  to  inform  me  of  anything  of 
importance  that  occurs  bearing  upon  the  competition! 
Believe  me  to  be,  sincerely  yours, 

Ed.  "W-  Mou.ntfobd. 


The  publication  of  these  letters  in  the  Exeter 
newspapers  has  opened  the  floodgates  for  a 
torrent  of  correspondence.  The  Kev.  C.J.  Valpy 
French,  the  vicar  of  St.  David's,  has  replied  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Koyal  1  nstitute  of  British 
Architects,  protesting  against  the  suspicion  that 
the  committee  would  allow  their  judgment  to  be 
distorted  by  improper  pressure  from  without ;  he 
points  out  the  lack  of  courtesy  manifested  in 
communicating  to  parties  other  than  to  those  to 
whom  the  warning  of  the  council  was  addressed 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  1  nstitute, 
aggravated  as  it  was  by  the  "still  graver  dis- 
courtesy" of  sending  the  resolution  to  the  I'ress 
before  it  could  even  be  laid  before  the  sub-com- 
mittee. Mr.  French  further  explains  that  the 
building  committee  "did  not  invite  Mr.  Brooks 
to  make  an  award  or  to  give  a  decision  "  ;  but 
asked  his  advice  upon  technical  questions,  and 
"this  duty  Mr.  Brooks  most  ably  and  loyally 
discharged."  The  advice  tendered  commended 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  who 
accordingly  reported  in  favour  of  the  design  of 
Mr.  Carue.  When  this  recommendation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  committee,  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  material  for  the  outer  walls — limestone 
being  considered  better  than  Bath  stone.  On  this 
point  the  question  has  been  referred  back  to  the 
building  committee  for  further  consideration.  Mr. 

\y .  Mountford  has  written  a  further  letter,  in 
which  he  complains  that  his  private  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Jerman  should  have  been  published, 
and  declares  that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  K.I.B.A.  "is  csrtainly  inaccurate  and 
misleading."  Mr.  Mountford  avows  himself  the 
drafter  and  proposer  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  council  of  the  K.I.B.A.,  and  says  his  "only 
object  is  to  support  the  majority  of  the  building 
committee  in  their  desire  to  do  justice  to  my 
friend,  2Ir.  Carue,  whose  design  has  been  placed 
first  in  the  competition."  He  adds  that  the 
eminent  A\'est  Country  builder  who  gave  the 
estimate  for  Mr.  Carue's  design  has  since  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  use  limestone  instead  of 
Bath  stone  for  the  same  money.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brodie,  A.K  I  B.  A.,  of  Bloomsbiiiy,  and  formerly 
of  Exeter,  points  out  that  the  assessor  is  in  the 
foremost  rank  o£  church  designers,  and  "  a  man, 
moreover,  whose  judgment  in  such  a  matter 
would  be  accepted  without  question  by  every 
architect  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  kingdom 
....  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
'dictation,'  and  to  refuse  to  act  on  the  opinion 
of  their  professional  adviser  at  this  stage  is 
for  the  building  committee  absolutely  to 
stultify  itself."  Parishioners  and  members  of 
the  building  committee  have  eagerly  thrown 
themselves  into  the  fray.  Some  advocate 
the  abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme,  towards 
which  it  seems  only  £6,000  has  been  promised, 
and  the  patching-up  of  the  existing  church  ;  while 
one  writer  quotes  from  a  leading  article  on  the 
Belfast  Cathedral  which  appeared  in  the  Bi  ild- 
IXG  News  for  Oct.  18,  1895,  the  keynote  of  his 
citation  being  the  sentence  :  "  The  inner  ring  of 
church  architects  have  had  things  too  much  their 
own  way  ;  it  is  time  that  outsiders  were  per- 
mitted to  show  whether  they  are  outside  by  desert 
or  only  by  accident."  We  have  not  seen  either 
of  the  designs,  nor  do  the  local  journals  appear 
to  have  attempted  to  compare  or  criticise  them  ; 
but  the  general  tenor  of  the  correspondence 
suggests  that  the  injudicious  action  of  the  council 
of  the  E  I.B.A.,  and  of  Mr.  Mountford,  is  likely 
to  convert  the  building  committee  into  ardent 
champions  of  the  local  architect,  entirely  without 
regard  to  any  artistic  merits  his  design  may  or 
may  not  possess. 


premium  is  Mr.  Frank  H.  Shaylor,  architect, 
Welshpool  and  Oswestry;  second  place,  Mr.  II 
Teather,  architect,  65,  Alexandra-road,  Cardifi 
third  place,  Mr.  Charles  Ileathcote,  architect,  G, 
I'rincess-street,  Manchester.  There  were 'i.'i  com- 
petitors. Messrs.  Woodhouse  and  Willoughby, 
the  assessors,  report  that  two  other  designs 
especially  merit  recognition  on  account  of  the 
ability  displayed  by  their  authors.  These  are 
signed  "Education,"  and  "Fredk.  B.  Bond, 
liristol."  The  limited  expenditure  at  command 
preoludes  each  of  these  admirable  schemes  being 
entertained  on  account  of  their  cost,  otherwise 
they  would  have  felt  warranted  in  giving  them  a 
place  in  their  assessment. 


CHIPS. 

The  corporation  of  Bicup  have  decided  to  con- 
Btruct  forthwith  new  filters,  service  reservoirs,  and 
other  works  of  water  supply  at  Sneephouse.  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  James  Diggle,  of  Haywood. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  18th,  at  the 
Whitehall  Ilooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Darnford,  It.E.,  one  of  the  Local 
Government  Bjard  inspectors,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  offices  of  the  Tonbridge  Urban  District  Council, 
on  Wednesday  week,  respectiug  an  application  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £925  for  the  purchase  of  premises 
in  the  High-street,  required  for  purposes  of  public 
improvements. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Helensburgh  Antiquarian 
Society,  held  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  John  Bruce, 
F.S.A.Scot.,  lectured  on  the  recent  discoveries  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  hill  fort  at  Dunbowie, 
where  for  several  months  pist  ezcivations  have 
been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  ofli  :ials  of 
tin  society. 

The  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  piinted  by 
Professor  Il'^rkomer  for  the  walls  or  Fulham 
I'alace,  will  be  pressnted  to  Dr.  Temple  at  Sion 
College  by  the  Djan  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  name  of 
the  subscribers,  on  Tussdsy  next,  at  three  o'clock. 
The  Ddke  of  Westminster  will  take  the  chair. 


LivEurooL. — An  important  competition  has 
been  determined  during  the  past  week,  Mr.  K. 
Norman-Shaw,  R.A.,  being  the  assessor.  The 
subject  of  the  undertaking  is  a  new  building 
for  the  Eoyal  Insurance  Cjmpany,  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  their  existing  oihoes  in  North 
John-street  and  1  'ale-street,  Liverpool,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £40,000.  The  selected  architect  i.'"  Mr. 
J.  Francis  Doyle,  4,  Harrington-street,  Ijiver- 
pool ;  the  second  precnium  has  been  awarded 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  London  ;  and  the  third 
to  Messrs.  Woolfall  and  Eccles,  of  Liverpool. 
The  other  competitors  were  Mr.  J.  Belcher 
London;  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  conjointly  with 
Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice,  London ;  Sir.  Francis  Holme 
and  Mr.  W.  Aubrey  Thomas,  of  Liverpool.  The 
selected  design  is  Kanaissance  in  character,  with 
Georgian  and  Flemish  details. 

Welshpool  Covxty  Intermediate  Schools. — 
la  this  competition  the  winner  of  the  20  guineas 


An  explosion  of  gas  occurred  in  Doncaster  parish 
church  ou  Friday  afternoon,  with  ihs  result  that 
the  new  vestry  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  ex- 
panse of  Lord  Grimthorpe,  (iC,  and  sjveral 
stained-glass  windows  were  destroyed,  the  damage 
bsiug  estimated  at  nearly  £3,000.  Workmen  bad 
been  fixing  a  fresh  service-pipa  to  a  new  meter,  and 
a  man,  with  the  customary  caution  of  his  class, 
took  a  lighted  taper  with  him  to  ascertain  whether 
or  no  there  was  an  escape  of  gas.  His  suspicions 
were  folly  confirmed. 

The  public  works  committee  of  New  South 
Wales  has  a  scheme  in  hand  for  the  construction  of 
locks  and  weirs  in  the  river  Dirliog.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  works  is  about  £130,000. 

Dxvid  (iaillan,  of  Dandee,  a  retired  joiner,  has 
left  between  £15,000  and  £16,000  to  the  Dandee 
Boyal  Infirmary. 

r  he  n9w  D)il-stra9t  schools,  Waitachapal,  E., 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  London  School 
Board  at  a  total  cost  of  £30,7-5,  were  opened  on 
Monday  night.  The  szhool  has  been  built  to 
ac::ommodate  1,200  children.  Tbe  site,  a  compara- 
tively snail  one,  c  )8t  £H,000,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  £11  for  eacli  scholar.  The  building  itself 
cost  £17,5-37.  With  a  view  of  doing  away  with  the 
noise  arising  from  the  large  amount  of  traffic 
passing  in  front  of  the  school,  double  windows  have 
been  provided,  and  a  new  system  of  ventilation 
and  heating  the  school  has  been  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  any  school  in  the  Metropolis. 

A  new  public  library  has  been  opened  at  Ystrad, 
Bhondda,  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Clifford  Cory. 
Native  stones,  with  Chattybrook  dressings,  were 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  has  a 
frontage  of  80ft.  ( )a  the  ground-floor  are  a  news- 
paper-room, with  stands,  30ft.  by  20ft.,  ladies' 
reading-room,  IGt't.  by  16ft.,  and  a  class-room,  20ft. 
by  15ft  ,  for  technical  instruction  purposes.  On  the 
first-floor  are  a  migaz'.ne  room  and  a  billiird-room. 
The  fittings  are  of  oak.  The  building  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  contraitor,  Pontypridd, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Evans,  architect, 
Pontypridd. 

The  statue  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  which  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  B.A  ,  was  unveiled 
by  the  Diike  of  Djvonsbire,  in  the  Central  Hill  at 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  statue 
faces  that  of  E  irl  \{  issell,  being  placed  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  hall. 

The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  of  the  first 
board  school  for  Cleethorpes,  near  Grimsby.  The 
building,  which  faces  B jrcroft-street,  wdl  be  in 
three  departments,  and  will  accommodate  !)U 
children  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £10,977,  including 
fittings.  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bantley  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  Henry  Narrows  is  the  builder. 
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Fir?5T  Floor  Plah 


THE  PASSMORE  EDWAEDS  FREE 
LIBRARY,  LISKEARD. 

[with  photo-lithographic  ILLUSTHATIONS.l 

THIS  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Passmore 
Edwards  to  the  inhabitants  of  Liskeard,  is  to 
be  built  on  a  site  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  in 
the  town,  and  will  have  a  very  commanding 
appearance.  The  front  of  the  building,  including 
entrance  to  back  premises,  is  80ft.  in  length,  and 
it  extends  back,  with  caretaker's  apartments,  76  ft. 
in  the  rear.  On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  a 
newspaper  and  periodical  room,  30ft.  by  20ft.  ; 
lending  library,  with  borrowers'  lobby,  30ft.  by 
20ft. ;  boys'  room,  !6ft.  by  15ft.  ;  also  a  kitchen 
and  sitting-room  for  caretaker.  Oa  the  first  floor 
there  will  be  a  raference  library,  30ft.  by  20ft.  ; 
general  reading-room,  30ft.  by  20ft.  ;  ladies' 
room,  16ft.  by  12ft.,  with  a  spacious  landing ; 
a  book -store  over  boys'  room  wiU  be  16ft.  by 
loft.  ;  and  two  bedrooms  for  caretaker,  over 
kitchen  and  sitting-room.  All  other  necessary 
ofifices  for  the  library  and  caretaker  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  plans.  The  front  elevation  is  to 
have  Bath  stone  dressings  and  Polyphant  facings. 
All  other  walls  are  to  be  built  with  local  quarry 
stone  with  brick  dressings.  The  commodious 
hall  and  lobby  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  laid  in 
tile,  and  all  internal  joinery  will  be  of  pitch-pine, 
varnished.  The  partitions  on  ground  floor  will 
be  glazed,  so  that  the  librarian  from  hia  counter 
will  have  complete  supervision  over  all  the 
ground  floor.  The  building  will  be  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  will  be  heated  throughout 
with  hot  water  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
This  is  the  second  gift  of  Mr.  I'assmore  Edwards 
to  the  town.  The  Cottage  Hospital,  which  has 
•been  already  illustrated  in  this  paper,  being  com- 
pleted, will  be  opened  by  its  donor  in  the  early 
spring,  who  will  also  lay  the  memorial  stone  of 
the  library.  Messrs.  John  Symons  and  Son,  of 
Blackwater,  Cornwall,  ara  the  contractors  for 
these  buildings. 


DISINFECTING  SEWAGE  BY  CHLORINE. 

MR.  JAMES  HARGREAVES,  F.C.S ,  of 
Famworth,  near  Widnes,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Monday  evening  on  "  Sewage  and 
iljmotic  Poisons,"  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Liverpool.  The  lecturer,  after  classifying  poisons 
under  the  heads  "elemental,"  "  organic  or  quasi - 
organic,"  and  "organised,  self -propagating,  or 
parasitic,"  remarked  that  the  first  two  had  a 
definite  quantitative  poisoning  power,  while  the 
third  might  have  their  poisoning  power  increased 
indefinitely  by  propagation.  Sewage  supplied 
the  element.s  for  the  propagation  of  poisons  of 
this  class,  and  the  walls  of  the  sewers  furnished 
favourable  surfaces  for  their  growth  and  in- 
crease. The  sanitary  engineer  had  some  very 
knotty  problems  to  solve,  of  whicU  that  of  sewer 


ventilation  was  by  no  means  the  wmplest.  Of 
all  the  chemical  agents  proposed  for  disinfec- 
tion, the  most  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  injurious,  was  chlorine.  The  most  usual 
method  of  using  it  had  been  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder,  but  in  this 
form  it  added  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  sewage, 
which  was  not  desirable,  and  added  to  the  solid 
matter.  By  passing  chlorine  gas  directly  into 
the  sewers,  the  sources  of  infection  were  at 
once  reached,  and  the  germs  exterminated.  The 
chief  difiiculty  in  the  application  of  chlorine  was 
its  first  cost.  At  present  the  most  practicable 
means  of  obtaining  it  was  in  the  form  of  bleach- 
ing powder,  in  which  the  actual  chlorine  cost 
£17  to  £20  per  ton  at  lately  prevailing  prices. 
If  made  fully  effective  bj-  liberation  in  the  form 
of  gas,  it  would  cost  50  per  cent,  additional  for 
the  acid  used  to  liberate  it.  The  system  of  pro- 
ducing it  employed  electric  current,  and  was  most 
easily  applied  where  electric  lighting  was  in  use, 
and  more  especially  where  a  corporation  produced 
its  own  current.  The  electric  plant  was  standing 
for  more  than  half  its  time,  so  there  was  power 
enough  to  produce  all  the  chlorine  needed  for 
the  sewers  many  times  over. — A  discussion  fol- 
lowed, the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  chlorine 
system  forming  the  subject  of  practical  observa- 
tions by  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  the  district,  whose  interest  in  matters 
associated  with  sanitary  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing prompted  their  attendance. — A  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois  (city  engineer),  who  was 
unable  to  be  present,  conveyed  his  opinion  that, 
though  chlorine  was  one  of  the  best  at  present 
known  disinfecting  agents,  its  application 
to  sewers  on  a  large  scale  was  involved 
with  difficulty  and  great  expense. — Mr.  T.  L. 
MiUer,  M.I.C.E.  (consulting  engineer,  Liver- 
pool), said  that  for  some  years  past  engineers 
of  electricity  supply  works  had  been  looking 
for  some  means  of  utilising  their  spare  energy, 
and  Mr.  Hargreaves  had  brought  before  them  a 
very  feasible  solution  of  the  problem.  He  did 
not  think  anyone  would  dispute  the  value  of 
chlorine  as  a  disinfectant  in  sewers.  Still,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  note  that,  as  the  result  of 
experiment,  it  had  been  found  that  a  solution 
containing  Sgr.  of  available  chlorine  per  litre, 
when  used  in  bufficient  quantity,  practically 
sterilised  the  liquid  portion  of  sewage,  the  solid 
portion  being  practically  unaffected,  and  that 
even  a  •25a:r.  solution  acted  as  an  excellent  deo- 
doriser. Further,  when  5  per  cent,  of  a  -5  per 
cent,  solution  was  mixed  with  sewage,  the  smell 
was  instantly  destroyed,  and  decomposition 
arrested  for  six  days.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of 
production,  he  had  very  carefully  gone  into  the 
figures,  and  was  of  opinion  that  if  an  electricity 
supply  works  could  be  run,  day  and  night,  at  full 
load,  the  cost  per  imit  delivered,  including  coal, 
labour,  petty  stores,  salaries,  and  management 


expenses,  would  not  exceed  -'381  pence;  or  allow- 
ing 7  per  cent,  for  interest  and  repayment  of 
capital  and  sinking  fund,  -717  pence.  As  showing 
the  available  power  at  municipal  electric  light 
stations,  Mr.  MUler  exhibited  a  diagram  showing 
the  output  per  hour  during  a  heavily-loaded  day 
in  the  winter,  and  a  similar  day  in  the  summer, 
and  he  further  stated  that  during  the  year  1893 
the  average  power  used  at  Liverpool  throughout 
the  day  of  heaviest  load  in  the  winter  was  at 
31  per  cent,  of  that  at  maximum  rate  of  demand, 
while  on  a  normal  summer  day  the  average  de- 
mand was  but  6  3  per  cent,  of  the  highest  rate 
throughout  the  year,  the  average  load  for  the 
year  being  12  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.  Allow- 
ing that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  municipality  to 
undertake  the  supply  of  such  necessary  adjuncts 
to  town  life  as  water,  light,  and  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  sewage,  it  was  surely  of  equal  import- 
ance that  with  the  facilities  at  their  hand  they 
should  undertake  the  manufacture  of  a  disinfect- 
ing agent  such  as  chlorine,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  shown  to  be  so  efficient  a  means  of  keeping 
the  sewers  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Bill  suggested  that  salt  water,  after 
being  used  in  the  city  swimming-baths,  might 
be  utilised  in  the  process ;  but  Mx.  Hargreaves 
pointed  out  practical  obstacles  to  such  a  course. 


CALLENDER'S  PURE  BITUMEN 
DAMP-COURSE. 

PROBABLY  no  more  perplexing  problem  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  architect,  builder,  and 
house  occupier  than  the  prevention  of  damp 
rising  in  walls,  and  its  exclusion  in  exposed 
situations.  Gas-tar,  pitch,  or  slates  embedded  in 
cement  crack  wherever  the  slightest  chsinge 
occurs  in  the  level  of  the  first  course  of  work, 
and  their  utility  is  then  at  once  at  an  end. 
Damp-proof  felts  are  in  many  cases  futile  from 
various  causes.  Callender's  pure  bitumen  damp- 
course  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  to  architects 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  though  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  many  years'  crucial  experience.  It  is  manu- 
factured of  pure  natural  refined  bitumen  obtained 
from  the  well-known  lake  in  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, and  is  absolutely  free  from  tar  and  pitch. 
Its  pliability  and  ease  of  application  are  its  chief 
merits.  It  is  so  elastic  that  it  will  yield  to  any 
extent  without  injury,  while  the  tests  of  its 
resisting  power  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 
It  is  made  on  a  foundation  of  jute  canvas  of  just 
sufficient  texture  to  keep  the  material  in  the  form 
of  sheets  or  strips.  Xo  plant  is  needed  for  its 
application,  or  skilled  labour.  The  length  is 
simply  unrolled  on  the  wall,  and  the  lengths 
joined  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron.  It  fully 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Building  Acts,  and 
is  very  economical  in  cost.  For  vertical  work — as 
in  sunk  basements  and  cellars,  it  is  specially  suit- 
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able,  and  it  has  been  largely  used  by  railway 
companies  and  engineers  as  a  watertight  covering 
for  bridges  and  arches.  For  lining  reservoirs, 
tanks,  ponds,  and  freeiiing-chambers  it  is  un- 
rivalled. No  changes  of  temperature  affect  it. 
Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  used  it  throughout  at  the  Tower 
Bridge,  and  it  has  been  employed  with  satisfaction 
at  the  Barry  Docks,  the  Forth  Bridge,  Carlisle 
Station,  the  Nottingham  Borough  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Banstead  Asylum,  Ulaybury  Asylum, 
Shoreham  Infirmary,  Blackburn  Infirmary,  and 
by  the  London  County  Council.  More  than 
twenty  years'  experience  of  the  merits  of  the 
material  has  resulted  in  the  present  determination 
to  make  it  more  widely  known.  Specimens 
and  all  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  of 
Callender's  Damp-Course  Company,  222-225, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  It  can  be  had  in  all 
widths,  and  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
tests  by  Messrs.  D.  Kirkaldy  and  Son,  as  regards 
pressure ;  by  Dr.  Wilson  Hake  and  Professor 
Duprc,  for  its  capability  of  resisting  moisture ; 
and  by  Messrs.  Bramwell  and  Harris  as  regards 
its  freedom  from  change  or  deterioration  under 
varying  temperatures.  Our  own  careful  observa- 
vation  of  its  behaviour  leads  us  to  attach  a  very 
high  value  to  its  undoubted  good  qualities. 
Messrs.  John  Knowles  and  Co.,  38,  King's-road, 
St.  Pancras,  have  been  appointed  general  agents 
for  London  and  12  miles  round,  and  will  carry 
stock  at  all  their  depots  in  the  suburbs. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Standard  Fractical  Flumh'utg,  Vol.  II.,  by 
Philip  John  Davies,  llegistered  Teacher  of 
Plumbers'  Work,  Ciresham  College,  London. 
(London:  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon.) — Mr.  Davies's 
first  volume  on  practical  plumbing  has  been  so 
favourably  received  by  the  plumbing  craft,  that  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  recommend  to  our  prac- 
tical readers  this  second  volume,  which  completes 
the  work.  The  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  volume  has  been  profitably  utilised  in 
introducing  improvements  made  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  subject.  The  author  says  he  has 
been  able  to  complete  his  chemical  experiments, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  ancient  water  supply, 
bacteriological  discoveries,  hydraulic-ram  work, 
&c.  Mr.  Davies  not  only  gives  the  student  of 
plumbing,  a  useful  textbook  of  the  trade  in  its 
various  branches,  but  a  history  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  in  drainage  and  water  supply. 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  over 
2,0U0  engravings,  and  is  recommended  by  the 
examiners  of  the  registration  scheme  of  plumbers 
as  a  textbook.  The  chapters  on  lead-laying  are 
worth  the  attention  of  all  plumbers  engaged  in 
laying  gutters,  flats,  &c.  The  elementary 
principles  of  the  work  are  thoroughly  set  forth 
and  illustrated  by  large  diagrams  of  the  modes 
of  laying  gutters,  working  drips,  making  breaks, 
flashings,  dormers,  dormer  aprons,  welts  and 
beads,  flats  and  seam  rolls,  hips  and  ridges,  valleys, 

&c.  The  instructions  are  thoroughly  practical.  

Drawing  in  Ekmoitari/  Schooh.  Illustrated  Sylla- 
bus of  the  Courxe  of  Inftn<ction  in  Drawing  under 
the  Department  of  Science  ami  Art.  (London  : 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding-street, 
E.G.) — This  publication  contains  (1)  an  illus- 
trated syllabus  of  instruction  in  drawing  for 
elementary  schools ;  (2)  a  scheme  of  instruction 
in  drawing  for  small  schools  ;  and  (3)  an  alterna- 
tive syllabus  of  instruction  for  elementary  schools. 
Diagrams  accompany  these  courses,  and  illustrate 
the  schedule.  Teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
and  others  engaged  in  teaching  drawing,  will  find 
these  courses  of  value.  It  is  suggested  that 
it  is  desirable  to  go  beyond  the  standards 
in  teaching.  Thus  freehand  drawing  of  bold 
curves  may  be  introduced  in  Standards  I.  and 
n.,  which  only  relate  to  drawing  with  rulers, 
lines,  angles,  parallels,  and  right-angle  forms. 
Exercises  from  memory  are  also  suggested.  The 
alternative  syllabus  of  instruction  is  framed  on 
different  lines  to  that  in  use,  and  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  course  for  such  schools  as  choose 
to  adopt  it.  This  alternative  scheme  is  a  develop- 
ment adapted  to  the  needs  of  elder  scholars,  and 
a  leading  feature  of  this  syllabus  is  drawing  at 
aim's  length.  The  diagrams  illustrating  Standard 
I. — II.  are  circles  and  ellipses.  They  are  intended 
to  exercise  the  child's  power  of  controlling  the 
hand,  the  motion  round  and  round  being  repeated 
untU  the  hand  can  follow  in  the  same  track.  The 
children  are  instructed  to  stand  before  their  slates 
or  boards,  which  are  fixed  in  a  nearly  upright 
position.  The  advanced  standards  show  ovoid 
iorms,  decorative  objects  in  straight  and  curved 


lines,  freehand,  combinations  of  circles,  spirals, 
brush  forms,  &c.  There  is  also  a  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion for  small  schools  that  will  be  found  useful. 

 Amrrican  Society  of  Civil  Jw'ginai  r.s,  January, 

189G. — The  Proceedings  of  the  above  society  con- 
tains a  paper  on  the  "Flow  of  Water  in  IS  in. 
Pipes,"  by  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  M.Am.Soc.C.E. 
The  author  describes  in  detail,  and  by  the  aid  of 
photographs  made  by  flash-light,  a  series  of 
experiments  conducted  last  year  on  the  Rosemary 
inverted  system,  a  part  of  the  Sudbury  aqueduct 
supplying  Boston  with  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
discoveripg  how  much  the  capacity  of  the  pipes 
had  been  diminished  by  friction  due  to  the 
incrustation  of  the  interior  surface.  The  photo- 
illustrations  very  vividly  show  the  tuberculated 
appearance  of  the  surfaces.  The  weir  and 
piezometer  observations  are  given  in  a  series  of 
tables.  Another  interesting  paper  on  "Bank 
Kevetment  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  by  II. 
St.  L.  Coppee,  M.Am.Soc.C.E.,  is  also  given, 

with  illustrations.  The  Digest  of  J'hy.iicnl  Tests, 

Vol.  I.  No.  1,  is  a  new  quarterly  published  by 
F.  A.  KiEiiLE,  of  Philadelphia,  being  a  n'sunn'  of 
practical  tests  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
world.  The  papers  include  one  by  J .  B.  Johnson, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  "The  Strength  of 
Engineering  Materials,"  in  which  he  remarks  on 
the  condition  necessary  for  successful  experi- 
mentation and  the  want  of  reliability  of  results  of 
experiments  made  by  improperly  trained  persons. 
It  is  to  guarantee  resuUs  that  this  journal  has 
been  published,  and  we  wish  it  success.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Cooper's  paper  on  "  Tests  of  Cement  Mortar, 
mixed  with  Various  Kinds  of  Sand,"  we  lately  gave 
a  rixumi  of,  is  given  ;  also  papers  on  Autographic 
Testing  Machines,  Cement  Testing,  Strength  of 
Bridge  and  Trestle  Timbers,  &c.  As  a  record 
of  experiments  conducted  by  competent  authori- 
ties, this  digest  deserves  the  support  of  the  pro- 
fession. Timber  and  Wood-  U'or/.ing  Machinery 

(London  :  W.  Oliver  and  Sons,  Bunhill-row, 
E.C.)— This  large  illustrated  number  deals  with 
an  important  section  of  the  wood-shipping  world, 
the  trade  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Finland, 
and  is  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  special 
numbers  which  have  been  given  by  this  journal 
for  some  years.  To  the  timber  importer  and 
merchant  some  acquaintance  with  the  ports  of 
shipment  and  of  the  shippers  must  be  indispensable. 
These  articles  are  well  illustrated  by  photo. - 
process  blocks  of  Leipsic,  Stettin,  Danzic, 
Memel,  Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  great 
shipping  ports.  The  statistics  and  figures  given 
and  the  lists  of  the  principal  shippers  must 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  interested  in 
the  timber  trade,  especially  the  excellent  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  leading  shippers  of 
Memel.  As  a  record  of  industrial  progress  in 
the  trade,  and  of  the  mills  and  machinery  used, 
we  recommend  this  number  to  our  readers.  Mr. 
J.  Stafford  Ransome,  Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., 
writes  a  special  article  on  "  New  Machinery  and 
Improvements,"  which  is  copiously  illustrated  by 
new  and  improved  machines.  Several  important 
novelties  in  wood- working  machinery  are  selected 
for  illustration  and  description,  which  are  worth 
attention  by  all  builders  and  contractors. 


CHIPS. 

The  list  of  partnerships  dissolved  in  Tuesday's 
Gazette  includes  the  name  of  the  firm  of  Fryer  and 
Bath,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  Westminster,  and 
Richmond,  architects. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  St.  Marylebone 
public  baths  and  wa.shhouses  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Marylebone -road,  W.,  was  laid  yester- 
day (Thursday)  afternoon.  The  building  is  of  an 
ciiicial  type  of  Italian  Renaissance,  and  is  being 
carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell, 
F.R.l.B.A.  Mr.  Cbarles  Wall,  of  Chelsea,  is  the 
contractor. 

The  city  council  of  Biistol  have,  after  several 
years'  consideration  and  discussion,  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  formation  of  a  new  road  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  at  Colston-street  to  the  top  of 
Park-street,  Clifton.  The  net  outlay  will  be 
£42,125,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  from 
plans  by  the  city  surveyor. 

The  trustees  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery  have  just  given  their  final  approval  to  the 
models  prepared  by  Mr.  Bimie  Khind,  A.R  S.A., 
for  a  statue  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  supported  on 
the  right  by  Bishop  Lesley  of  Ross,  and  on  the 
left  by  Maitland  of  Lethington.  The  group,  when 
executed  in  stone,  will  be  placed  in  the  large  niche 
in  the  east  front  of  the  gallery,  facing  North  St. 
Andrew-street,  Edinburgh. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Chaiii.es  Rk  iiakdson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the 
originator  of  the  scheme  of  the  Severn  Tunnel, 
died  at  Clifton  on  Slonday,  aged  8 1 .  The  tunnel, 
costing  nearly  £2,000,000,  is  four  and  a  half 
miles  long,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  of  which  are 
under  the  water.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Richardson  in  18G3,  but  it  was  not  com- 
menced for  ten  years,  and  was  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  in  1H8G  under  the  joint-super- 
vision of  Mr.  Richardson  and  Sir  John  Uawkshaw. 
Mr.  Richardson  had  been  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  since  April,  1875. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  02,  of 
Mr.  Hi;nry  Boiuxe,  of  Penarth,  near  Cardiff, 
the  clerk  of  works  on  Lord  Windsor's  Penarth 
estate.  Mr.  Bourne  was  a  native  of  Birmingham, 
where  he  resided  for  many  years.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Birmingham  Canal 
Navigations,  and  afterwards  resident  engineer  in 
the  construction  of  the  South  Durham  and  Lan- 
cashire Union  Railway  to  Kirby  Stephen,  West- 
moreland. Subsequently,  as  a  public  works 
contractor,  he  successfully  carried  out  extensive 
sewerage  and  road  contracts  in  the  city  of 
Birmingham  and  surrounding  towns.  Eleven 
years  ago  he  accepted  an  engagement  under  Mr. 
Robert  Forrest,  Lord  Windsor's  agent  at  Penarth, 
as  clerk  of  works,  and  has  carried  out  the 
Penarth  promenade  and  sea  wall,  roads,  drainage, 
and  other  work  connected  with  the  estate.  His 
great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and  father  were 
all  members  of  the  same  profession — viz.,  canal 
engineers,  and  the  family  have  been  connected 
with  the  IJirmingham  canals  since  the  year  1790. 

jMh.  Gkoiuji;  Ruheiitso-v,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  the 
well-known  harbour  engineer,  who  died  on  Friday 
at  the  age  of  G5,  was  trained  under  the  late  Mr. 
Rendel.  In  partnership  with  Sir  A.  M.  liendel, 
he  buUt  a  large  extension  of  the  docks  at  Leith, 
which  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
in  1881.  Sent  by  Government  to  inspect  the 
harbours  of  India  in  1870,  he  made  an  exhaustive 
report.  But  the  exposure  on  the  unhealthy  back 
waters  of  the  Indian  coast  affected  his  health,  and 
for  some  years  he  had  retired  from  active  work. 

M.  Jeax  AtGisTK  Bakue,  the  celebrated 
French  sculptor  and  medallist,  died  in  Paris  on 
Friday,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  lie  came  of  a 
family  famous,  liKe  the  Wyons  in  England,  for 
the  fine  engraving  of  medals,  coins,  and  seals. 
His  father  was  "  graveur  general  des  monnaies  " 
in  France  from  1842  till  his  death  in  1855,  when 
the  office  was  conferred  upon  his  younger  son. 
Desire  Albert,  who  died  in  1878.  Auguste  Barre 
exhibited  in  1852  a  bust  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
which  was  adopted  as  the  official  portrait  for  the 
new  French  coinage,  and  appeared  on  all  the 
coins  till  1870.  But  M.  Barre's  greatest  achieve- 
ments were  in  sculpture.  In  1831,  at  the  age  o£ 
20,  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  an  allegorical 
group,  representing  Liberty  Triumphant,  and  he 
exhibited  at  60  annual  Salons.  His  statues  of 
Achille  de  Harlay  (1843)  and  of  Mathieu  Mole 
(1845)  were  commissioned  by  the  Government  for 
the  Luxembourg,  as  was  also  a  marble  statue  of 
the  Duchess  of  Penthievre.  For  the  town  of 
Caen  he  executed  in  1847  a  bronze  statue  of 
Laplace,  for  the  towm  of  Rodez  in  1864  a  bronze 
statue  of  Mgr.  Afire,  and  a  bronze  statue  of 
Admiral  Protet  for  Shanghai  in  1869.  M.  Barre 
was  extremely  successful  in  portrait  busts,  and 
had  executed  a  large  series  representing  royal 
personages  throughout  Europe,  and  many  of  the 
leading  professors  in  France. 

Mr.  Jons  A.  Wilson,  engineer  and  architect, 
of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city  last  week,  at 
the  age  of  59.  Mr.  Wilson,  when  only  20  years 
old,  was  a  member  of  the  party  which  surveyed 
the  route  for  the  Honduras  Interoceanic  Railway, 
serving  as  topographical  engineer  to  the  party. 
After  his  return  from  Central  America,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Riilroad,  and 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  road.  In  1875,  ht 
was  appointed  consulting  engineeer  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  Later,  he  became  a  member  of  a 
well-known  firm  of  architect -engineers,  to  which 
has  been  intrusted  much  important  work  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  firm  carried  out,  among  many  other  buildings, 
the  two  fine  railway -stations— the  Broad  Street 
Station  and  the  Reading  Terminal.  In  designing 
the  latter,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Kimball,  of  New  York, 
was  associated  with  the  firm. 


The  Stockton  Corporation  have  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  Haverton  Hill-road  improvement. 


Feb.  14,  1896. 
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The  Chukch  House. — The  great  hall  of  the 
Church  House,  forming  the  south  block  of  the 
group  of  buildings,  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Duke  of  York  on  Tuesday.  It  has  been  built 
from  plans  by  Sir  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  A.K.A., 
and  is  Tudor  in  style.  It  is  constructed  of  red 
brick  with  Portland  stone  dressings,  the  roof 
being  covered  with  Whitland  Abbey  slates.  The 
basement  is  occupied  by  a  luncheon-room,  a  group 
of  offices  of  various  sizes,  and  by  heating  and 
electric  lighting  plant.  The  ground  floor  is 
mainly  taken  up  by  two  rooms,  loft,  in  height, 
intended  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses  of  Convocation.  These  two  rooms 
will  ultimately  be  converted  by  the  addition  of 
walls  and  partitions  into  sets  of  ofBoes  on  each 
side  of  a  central  corridor.  The  fittings,  being 
thus  of  a  temporary  character,  are  of  pitch  pine 
and  Kauri  pLue.  From  the  main  entrance  the 
visitor  finds  two  wide  staircases,  with  carved- oak 
balustrades,  leading  up  to  the  great  hall  on  the 
first  floor.  Above  the  staircases  the  ceiling, 
panelled  in  oak,  should  be  noted.  la  the  great 
haU  itself  the  hammer-beam  roof,  fittings,  and 
floor  are  all  of  oak,  and  a  spacious  gallery,  supported 
on  twelve  piUars  of  iron  sheathed  in  oak,  is  carried 
round  the  north  and  south  sides  and  west  end. 
At  the  east  end  a  large  organ  is  to  be  erected. 
The  hall  is  113ft.  by  50ft.,  and  is  63ft.  in  height 
to  the  apex  of  roof,  and  will  accommodate  1,200 
or  1,300  persons.  The  building  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  at  a 
cost  of  £44,000,  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
raised.  It  was  illustrated  by  plans  and  per- 
apectives  in  our  issue  of  May  2,  1890. 

DiXMORE.— The  chancel  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Hope-under -Dinmore,  Herefordshire,  which  is  a 
modem  one,  is  now  being  rebuilt  from  designs  by 
Mr.  F.  K.  Kempson,  F.R.I  B.A.,  of  Cardiff  and 
Hereford.  A  lofty  organ  chamber,  which  com- 
municates with  both  the  chancel  and  the  north 
transept  by  means  of  arches,  and  a  new  vestry  is 
being  built.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  in 
fine  grey  and  brown  sandstone.  The  existing 
fittings,  fine  marble  monument,  and  the  large 
painted  window  will  be  refixed.  The  work 
throughout  will  be  of  a  somewhat  elaborate 
character,  and  will  probably  not  be  finished  until 
the  end  of  summer. 


ASOHITEOTXTBAI.  &  ABOH.aOIjOaiOAl 
SOOIETIES. 

Cakuifi-,  South  Wales,  and  Moxmouthshire 
AKtiiiTECTs'  Society.— Tne  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  on  February  5  th  at  the 
society's  rooms,  18,  Church- street,  Cardiff,  the 
president,  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce  Yaughan,  F.R.I.B.A., 
in  the  chair.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the 
president,  and  Messrs.  E.  H.  Bruton,  C.  B. 
Fowler,  J.  Coates  Carter,  J.  H.  Phillips,  and 
C.  Wilson,  was  then  appointed  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme of  prize  competitions  and  sketching 
classes  for  assistants  and  pupils.  In  the  election 
of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  that,  in  order  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Yaughan 
had  performed  his  duties  as  president,  the  members 
would  be  justified  in  departing  from  their  usual 
course  by  re-electing  him  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Mr.  J.  Coates  Carter  was  re-elected  hon.  sec.  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  11.  Phillips  was  elected  joint 
sec.  with  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Caple  hon. 
auditor,  Mr.  C.  Wilson  associates'  sec,  and  Mr. 
H.  L.  HQey  hon.  librarian.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  annual  dinner  on  April  8th. 

Xatioxal  Association-  oi-  Master  Builders 
OF  Great  Britai.v.— This  association  held  its 
thirty-sixth  half-yearly  meeting  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Institute  of  Builders,  Bedford-street,  London, 
W.C.,  on  the  29th  ult.,  when  representatives  were 
present  from  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Hudderslield,  Hull.  Brad- 
ford, Nottingham,  Preston,  Bristol,  Wolver- 
hampton, Brighton,  Derby,  Bolton,  Plymouth, 
Northampton,  Burslem,  \\'dlsall,  Leicester, 
Ilanlcy,  Bath,  Coventry,  Cambridge,  Newcastle, 
Ktaffj,  Isle  of  Portland,  kc.  County  Alderman 
John  BDwen,  J. P.,  Birmingham,  the  president, 
presided.  The  report  for  the  past  half-year  was 
approved  and  adopted.  Mr.  C.  W.  Green,  of 
Liverpool,  the  hon.  treasurer,  submitted  'his 
audit<;d  accounts  for  the  past  half-year,  showing 
the  financial  position  of  the  association  to  bo  most 
«ati8f.ictory.    The  president  explained  to  the 


meeting  that  nothing  further  had  been  done  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the 
Plumbers'  Registration  Bill  since  the  date  of 
the  last  meeting,  and  the  matter  was  still  in 
abeyance  ;  but  if  the  measure  should  be  again 
introduced,  a  special  meeting  of  the  council 
would  be  called  if  necessary  to  consider  same. 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  of  London,  addressed  the 
members  with  reference  to  the  form  of  contract, 
and  referred  to  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
proceeding  for  a  considerable  period  between  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Institute  of  Builders,  which,  however,  had 
fallen  through,  owing  to  their  inability  to 
agree  as  to  the  form  of  arbitration  clause. 
Pending  a  settlement  of  this  question,  he  advised 
the  members  to  adhere  to  the  form  at  present 
issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders.  Mr.  James  Bowden,  of  Burslem, 
addressed  the  members  respecting  the  form  of 
indenture  for  apprentices  at  present  in  use  in  the 
building  trade,  which  he  considered  so  framed  as 
to  insufficiently  safeguard  the  employers  from 
heavy  claims  for  loss  or  damage  resulting  through 
the  misfortune  or  negligence  of  their  apprentices. 
Mr.  Trollope,  of  London,  referred  to  the  unsatis- 
factory relations  at  present  existing  between  the 
London  master  builders  and  their  workmen.  He 
urged  upon  the  members  present  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  their  unity  in  view  of  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  workmen  for  higher  pay  and 
shorter  hours.  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider  (London),  Mr.  J. 
Stevenson  Jones  (Liverpool),  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Holds  worth  (Bradford)  were  elected  to  the  posi- 
tions of  president,  senior  vice,  and  j  unior  vice- 
president  respectively  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Alderman  W.  H.  Jessop,  of  HuddersSeld,  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Randall,  of  London,  was  elected  on 
the  council  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Burt, 
resigned.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
in  Edinburgh.  Iq  the  eveninsf  the  council  were 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Central  Association 
of  Master  Builders  of  London,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Trollope  presiding. 

Shei  field  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Sheflield  School  of  Art  on  Tuesday 
night,  the  president,  Mr.  C.  lladfleld,  F.R  LB.  A., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Thomas  Winder  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "Local  Hilf-timbered  Buildings," 
in  which  he  said  that  the  early  builders  used 
materials  indigenous  to  the  locality  in  which  they 
lived.  Hallamshire  was  originally  one  vast 
forest,  and  it  was  natural  that  timber  should  be 
the  favourite  local  building  material.  During 
the  last  three  years  valuable  unrecorded  examples 
of  early  timber  work  have  disappeared  from 
Sheffield,  and  the  number  of  these  erections  is 
becoming  rapidly  smaller.  He  traced  the  use 
of  timber  in  early  military  works.  The  lecturer 
was  uncertain  if  framed  houses  were  descendants 
of  the  "ground  collier's"  hut,  or  sprang  from 
another  origin.  Numerous  examples  of  local 
framed  work  were  shown,  including  the  Ponds 
Laundry,  Broom  Hill,  Carbrook  ILall,  Bright- 
side  Hall,  kc.  The  construction  of  this  class  of 
work  was  described,  and  illustrated  by  drawings. 
Interesting  proofs  were  brought  forward  that 
man)'  of  these  early  houses  were  without  flues  or 
glass.  The  lecture  was  followed  bv  a  discussion, 
in  which  the  chairman,  Mr.  C.  Ilidfield,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Fowler,  Mr.  J.  B.  MitcheU- Withers, 
Mr.  AY.  C.  Fenton,  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  Mr. 
C.  M.  E.  HadBeld.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs.  ^Ir. 
J.  C.  A.  Teather,  Mr.  Buck,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lockwood  took  part. 


The  hearing  of  a  Chesterfield  arbitration,  in 
which  £400,000  is  claimed,  is  proceeding  before 
Sir  G.  Bruce  as  umpire  and  Sir  F.  Bramwell  and 
Mr.  C.  Woodall  as  referees,  at  the  Surveyors' 
Institution,  Westminster.  The  parties  are  the 
Chesterfield  Waterworks  and  Gaslight  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  Chesterfield  Gas  and  Water 
Board.  The  board  is  about  to  purchase  the  busi- 
ness and  plant  of  the  company,  and  the  company 
claim  upwards  of  £100,000  as  compensation. 

The  London  County  Council  considered  on  Tues- 
day a  report  from  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
recommendiog  Mr.  11.  H.  Dawe,  town  clerk  of 
Hull,  to  the  appointment  of  clerk  to  the  Council,  in 
Bucceesion  to  Mr.  I>a  la  Hooke,  at  a  salary  of 
£2,000  per  annum.  The  only  remiiDiog  candidate 
was  Mr.  C.  J.  Stewart,  Senior  Official  Itsceiver. 
After  a  heated  discussion,  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Stewart  was  carried  by  70  to  51.  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  is  41  years  of  age,  has  been  11 J  years  in  the 
Civil  Service,  was  trained  iu  an  accountant's  office, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1883. 


TO  OOaBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responflible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
commonicationii  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Bmooiso 
News,  332,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Ths  Stband  Newspapbb  Company,  Limitbd. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  68.  Od.  (or  edols.  30e.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30o.)  To  India,  £1  63.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as  two, 
the  minimum  charge  being  oa.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words  (the  first  line 
counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  43.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  28.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure  in- 
sertion. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  Onb  Shilling  fob  Twbntt- 
»ouB  WoEDS,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 
All  Situation  Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  volumes  should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve 
Shillings  each),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done 
up.  A  few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XL.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  LI.,  LIII.,  HV.,  LVIIL,  LIX.,  LX.,  LXI., 
LXn.,  LXin.,  LXrV.,  and  LXV.  may  still  be  had,  price 
Twelve  Shillings ;  all  the  other  boimd  volumes  are  out 
of  print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 


Received. — W.  S.  and  Co.— E.  B.  Sturgess. — Roy.  Acad. 
—J.  E.  T.— G.  R.  and  Co.— F.  L. 

"BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

FIFTH  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

F.— A  Village  Public  House  by  the  highway,  on  a 
triangular  site,  with  a  small  triangular  grass  plot  in 
front.  Tiie  front  line  of  building  to  be  set  back  from 
apex  far  enough  to  give  a  frontage  of  60ft.  as  the  limit 
for  building ;  the  site  being  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
a  road,  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  to  the  frontage.  The 
house  to  be  treated  externally  in  rough-cast  plastered 
work,  with  pan-tiled  roofs  and  wide  eaves.  Walls 
whitewashed.  The  accommodation  to  comprise  a  small 
private  bar,  and  also  a  bir  parlour  of  about  20ft.  by 
18ft.,  a  smoking-room  of  similar  proportions,  a  billiard 
room  for  one  full-sized  table,  and  on  first  floor  a  good 
room  suitable  for  club  and  other  meetings,  measuring 
about  30ft.  long  by  ISft.  wide.  There  must  be  a  couple 
of  good  bedrooms  for  visitors  off  the  same  main  land- 
ing, and  four  or  five  bedrooms  for  the  household.  A 
large  living-room  kitchen  to  be  attached,  and  at  the 
back  a  wash-  and  bake-house,  scullery,  larder,  and 
pantry.  The  stable  to  afford  standing  for  six  horses, 
and  a  coach-house  in  proportion.  The  approach  to  the 
stableyard  is  to  be  made  a  feiture  of  in  the  centre  of 
thefai;ideor  thereabouts.  The  sign  of  the  Red  Lion 
is  to  be  suitably  introduced.  Scale  for  elevations,  8ft. 
to  the  inch ;  for  plana,  l-16in.  to  the  foot.  A  view 
necessary.  Sutfioient  other  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
house,  and  the  section  may  be  shown  to  same  scale  as 
plans.   Economy  to  be  remembered. 

Dbawixos  Received.— "  Overture,"  "Ivy."  "Moor," 
"Snap-shot,"  "  Leemo,"  "Invicta,"  "Once  More," 
"Dunelm,"  "The  Owl,"  "Kaffir,"  "Canary,"  "Mac," 
"  A.  B.  C,"  "  Bleu,"  "  Oberon,"  "  Pickwick,"  "  Punt," 
"Breton,"  "Moonraker,"  "Sanitas,"  "  Ghiberti," 
"  Dessinateur,"  "Fear,"  "  La  Cigale,"  "  R  in  Circle," 
"Giles,"  "Demetrius." 


CLAY  IN  THE  CANARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst.,  on  p.  80, 
appears  an  abstract  from  a  letter  of  mine  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  correspondent  of  your  journal, 
which  was  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
tion, as  I  believe  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who 
may  happen  to  read  it.  Speaking  from  memory, 
moreover,  my  impression  is  that  the  extract  is 
wrongly  given  in  more  than  one  respect.  If  I  did 
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make  bo  great  a  mistako  as  to  say  that  the  clay 
used  here  in  building  is  almost  equal  to  our  best 
mortar,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  allow  me  to 
correct  so  great  a  mistake  'i 

When  properly  prepared  and  used,  the  clay 
becomes  wonderfully  hard,  and  when  protected 
from  rain  by  rendering  the  work  with  sand  and 
lime,  it  apparently  lasts  for  centuries.  But,  as 
will  be  evident  to  your  readers,  it  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  mortar. 

The  timber  referred  to  is  that  of  the  I'inus 
Canariensis,  and  is  known  as  Tti'i.  It  is  extremely 
resinous,  heavier  than  water,  and  most  durable. 
It  is  now  scarce  and  dear,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests,  at  one  time  extensive.— I 
am,  &c.,  Ali  ued  Bovill. 

Puerto  de  la  Cruz,  Tenerife,  Jan.  25. 


Inttrcommuntcatt0n. 


dVESTIONS. 

[11479.]— Entasis.— What  are  the  proper  methods 
for  obtaining  the  ebtasis  of  a  Qreek  Doric  column  and  of 
a  Qreek  louic  column?  Are  the  methods  explained  in 
any  book  !— E.  T.  M. 


ILI.FLIES. 

[11477.]— Momentum.— The  momentum  of  a  weight 
of  1,8001b.  with  a  drop  of  8ft.  =  28,800  ^  2  units,  or  34,500 
units  (nearly).   Formula  to  use  is— 

V'i  =  2;;8 
Where  V  =  velocity 

q  =  force  due  to  gravity 
b  =  space  (8ft.) 

Momentum  —  velocity  x  mass 
=  16  V  2  X  1.8C0 
=  28,S00  V  2  units.— A.  E.  Q. 


ABOUT  HOARDINGS. 

A HOARDING  in  a  main  and  crowded 
thoroughfare,  such  as  the  Strand,  for 
instance,  is  nowadays  of  much  value.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  important  point  to  consider  whether 
the  right  to  let  a  hoarding  erected  by  him  belongs 
to  the  builder,  or  remains,  as  it  were,  in  the 
hands  of  the  building  owner.  A  recent  case 
{Times,  Feb.  1),  in  which  there  was  a  dispute 
between  two  rival  advertising  companies  in  regard 
to  the  possession  of  a  hoarding,  is  of  much  interest 
and  instruction  in  this  regard.  It  appears  that 
the  owner  of  a  house  in  the  Strand,  which  was 
being  puUed  down  and  rebuilt,  let  the  hoard- 
ing to  Messrs.  Partington,  the  plaintiffs,  by 
an  agreement  dated  March  22,  1895,  at  a 
rent  of  £8  a  month,  for  advertising  purposes. 
On  March  2S  the  plaintiils  took  possession  of  the 
hoarding,  put  up  their  name,  and  posted  their 
bills.  On  the  same  day  the  builders  let  the 
hoarding  to  "WiUing  and  Co.,  who  accordingly, 
on  the  day  following,  posted  their  bills  over  those 
of  the  plaintiffs,  who  now  brought  this  action  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
doing  this,  and  for  damages.  It  appeared  that 
the  building  agreement  contained  a  special 
proviso  that  the  hoarding  should  not  be  let  for 
bill-posting.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  sublet  the  hoarding  at  a  profit  of  £  10  a  month ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  obtained 
the  necessary  license  under  the  Advertising  Act, 
1889,  and  though  defendants  had  done  so,  it  was 
not  until  AprU  1,  which  was  after  they  had 
posted  their  bills  over  those  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  in  this  state  of  things, 
said  that  he  should  decide  the  case  on  the  point 
of  law  alone.  As  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  question 
was,  Could  the  buUding  owner  give  them  a  title  f 
He  thought  not.  The  hoarding  did  not  belong  to 
the  building  owner,  but,  upon  the  general  law, 
the  building  agreement,  and  the  evidence,  to  the 
builder.  Then  came  the  clause  in  the  agreement, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  neither  party  could 
let  the  hoarding  for  advertising.  The  result  was 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  title  upon  which  to  base 
their  claim.  But,  then,  had  the  defendants  any 
better  right  ?  They  had  an  agreement  with  the 
builder  which  was  probably  no  better  than  that 
with  the  owner.  The  license  obtained  by  them 
on  April  1  had  given  them  a  title  ;  but  this  was 
after  the  damage  had  been  done  by  their  posting 
over  the  plaintiffs'  bills.  In  this  state  of  facts 
the  Judge  dismissed  the  action,  and  left  each 
party  to  bear  his  own  costs.  Clearly  it  would  be 
well  in  such  matters  to  settle  whether  the  build- 


ing owner  or  the  builder  is  to  be  able  to  let  the 
hoarding  at  the  time  the  agreement  is  signed. 

Fked.  Wetheri  iixi),  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.O. 

NoTB. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Buildino  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  oflBces,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


York.— Bl-ildiso.— Materials.— In  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  etfect,  the  materials  would  not  become 
the  property  of  the  buildirg  owner  as  soon  as  they  came 
upon  the  ground.  But  if  money  has  been  paid  the 
builder  on  account  of  them,  they  may  be  considered  as 
sold  by  him  to  the  owner.  At  all  events,  he  may  as  well 
remove  such  as  are  not  claimed  by  the  owner's  trustee  in 
bankruptcy. 

Westmoreland.— BoiLDixo  Line. — Bay  Wixdous. — 
These  bay  windows  are  so  wide  that  they  practically 
bring  out  the  whole  front  of  the  proposed  building  beyond 
the  line,  and  in  this  sense  there  seems  some  ground  for 
the  contention  of  the  council.  Possibly  the  plans  might  be 
modified  to  meet  their  views  I 


LEOAI.  IMTBI.I.IQENOB. 

LOXDO.N-  COU^TTY  COUNCIL  V.  PkYOB.— BuiLDIXO 

Line  Ari'KA.L.— Before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  and 
Mr.  Justice  Collios  arguments  were  beard  on  Mon- 
day on  a  special  rase  stated  by  a  Metropolitan 
police  msgistrate,  "The  London  County  Council  r. 
Pryor."  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  a 
certain  building  in  Prince  GeorRe's-road,  Stoke 
NewingtOD,  came  within  cection  71  or  section  75  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act.  In  the  former 
case,  compensation  would  have  to  be  given  for 
setting  it  back  to  the  general  building  line  :  in  the 
latter,  an  order  for  demolition  might  be  made.  The 
magistrate  had  decided  iu  favour  of  the  respondent, 
a  builder,  but  their  Lordships  now  reversed  his 
finding,  and  held  that  he  ought  to  make  an  order 
for  demolition.  Leave  to  appeal  was  granted.  For 
the  respondent,  the  case  of  "  Lord  Auckland 
'  .  Westminster  District  Bmrd"  was  cited,  and  on 
it  the  magistrate  had  based  his  decision  ;  while  for 
the  appellants,  the  cases  quoted  were  "  Bulow  v. 
KeusiDgtou  Vesfrv,"  "Worley  f.  Vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Abbotts,"  aud  "  Livj  < .  London  County  Council  " 

The  London  County  Council  and  Sky  Signs. 
— The  Uceen  v.  Vauohan. — In  the  Court  of 
Appenl,  ou  Monday,  before  Lords  .Justices  L'ndley 
and  Kay,  arguments  were  heard  lor  and  against  a 
rule  nisi  callmg  upon  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  magistrate, 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  state  a  case  for 
the  opinion  of  a  superior  Court,  in  reference  to  the 
question  whether  a  notice  board  on  the  roof  of  the 
Savoy  Hotel  was  or  was  not  a  tky  sign.  The 
proceedings  were  taken  by  the  London  County 
Council  against  the  Sivoy  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Company  to  compel  the  removal  of  the  board  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  sky  sign,  and  had  been 
put  up  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  council. 
The  magistrate  dismissed  the  summons  on  the 
ground  that  the  board  did  not  come  within  the 
definition  of  a  sky  sign  in  the  Act  of  1834,  and  had 
refused  to  state  a  caee.  The  structure  consisted  of 
a  series  of  boards  in  three  sections,  the  entire 
length  being  118ft.,  and  it  was  secured  by  rods 
bolted  to  the  roof.  Upon  this  boarded  structure 
were  the  words  "Savoy  Hotel  and  Restaurant" 
in  embo-sed  letters,  5ft.  high.  The  district  sur- 
veyor had  approved  of  the  structure,  and  it  was 
admitted  to  be  safe,  and  the  only  question  was 
whether  it  came  within  the  words  of  the  Act,  "  A 
sky  sign  means  any  word,  letter,  model,  sign, 
device,  or  representation  in  the  nature  of  an 
advertisement,  announcement,  or  direction,  sup- 
ported on  or  attached  to  any  post,  pole,  standard, 
framework,  or  other  support,  wholly  or  in  part 
upon  or  over  any  building  or  structure."  The 
magistrate  decided  that  the  structure  in  question 
was  not  a  sky  sign,  on  the  ground  that  the  sky 
could  not  be  seen  through  it.  The  Lords  Justices 
were  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  structure  must 
come  within  the  definition.  The  board  was  put  up 
to  make  the  letters  more  conspicuous,  and  it  shut 
out  a  great  deal  more  of  the  ssy  than  the  letters 
upon  an  open  framework  would  do.  Therefore,  as 
it  had  been  put  up  without  the  licence  of  the 
County  Council,  they  were  justified  in  taking  out 
the  summons,  and  the  rule  would  be  made  absolute, 
with  costs  against  the  proprietors  of  the  Savoy 
Hotel.  The  case  would  be  reoiitted  to  the  magis- 
trate for  bim  to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
superior  Court. 

Charges  against  an  Aechitect. — At  West- 
minster, on  Friday,  Frederick  W.  Fryer,  architect, 
of  Strathmore,  Church-road,  Richmond,  was 
charged  with  obtaining  £500,  with  intent  to 
defraud  Mr.  Edward  Bath,  an  architect,  formerly 
of  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  and  now  of  i  jueen  Anne's 
Mansions,  %yestminster.  In  March  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  a  professional  paper  headed 
'•Good  Partnership  Offered."  It  set  out  that  a 
young  architect  and  surveyor,  in  good  West-end 
practice,  wanted  a  partner  with  £6(J0  capital.  Mr. 
Bath  answered  ttus  advertisement,  and  got  into 


communication  with  the  defendant,  with  the  result 
that,  on  .\pril  1,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  parties,  which  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  payments  to  the  defendant  of  C25  and  £475. 
The  charge  against  the  defendant  was  based  on 
representations  which  Mr.  Bath  said  iLfiuenced 
him  to  become  a  partner.  The  defendant  repre- 
sented that  be  had  l>een  eight  years  in  business,  that 
he  had  designed  and  carried  out  large  works,  that 
the  office  furniture  belonged  to  bim,  and  be  denied 
some  rumours  of  a  damaging  nature  which  Mr. 
Bith  put  to  him.  It  had  since  turned  out  that  the 
office  furuiture  was  obtained  on  a  bill  of  sale,  that 
the  defendant  had  been  tried  aud  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  once  for  fraud  and  once  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  that  Fryer  was  an  undis- 
charged bankrupt.  In  cross-examination,  Mr.  Bath 
said  when  he  made  the  partnership  arrangement 
the  defendant  had  won  a  competition  under  the 
Surrey  County  Council  for  a  £4,500  contract.  He 
denied  that  the  firm  had  made  large  profits,  as 
shown  in  a  balance-sheet.  The  further  hearing  of 
the  case  was  adjourued  after  formal  evidence  of  the 
defendant's  bankruptcy. 

Curious  Action  against  a  Builder.— In  the 
(Queen's  Bench  Division,  before  Lord  Justice  A.  L. 
Smith  and  a  special  jury,  a  singular  action  was 
tried  on  Tuesday,  in  which  a  Mrs.  Pike  sued  Mr. 
Edward  Jarvis  Cive,  a  builder  and  contractor,  for 
£261,  the  interest  due  to  her  under  a  mortgage 
deed  executed  by  the  defendant.  The  defence  was 
that  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  great  influence  over 
the  defendant,  a  married  man, had  had  immoral  rela- 
tions with  him,  and  that  the  mortgage  on  which  the 
claim  was  based  was  executed  by  the  defendant 
under  duresse,  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  having 
threatened  to  expose  to  his  family  his  relations 
with  her.  These  allegations  were  repeated  by  the 
defendant  in  the  witness-box,  but  were  denied  by 
the  plaintiff  and  her  solicitor.  Eventually  the  jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 


WATBB  SUPFLT  AND  SANITAB'7 
MATTBBS. 

The  Metbopolitan  Wateb  Supply. — At  Tues- 
day's meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  the 
water  committee  submitted  with  regard  to  the 
Welsh  scheme  of  supply  an  important  report 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  the  engineer  to 
the  council.  The  reasons  for  an  independent 
source  of  supply  were  fully  set  forth,  and  it  was 
explained  that  the  total  area  from  which  it  is 
proposed  to  draw  415,000,000  gallons  per  day  has 
an  extent  of  1512,400  acres.  The  scheme  includes 
the  construction  of  two  reservoirs,  that  at  Llan- 
gorse  2,800  acres  in  area,  and  that  on  the  Yrfon  3,350 
acres  iu  area,  both  larger  than  any  yet  cocstructed 
in  this  country,  at  an  altitude  which  would  enable 
the  Metropolis  to  be  supplied  by  gravitation  without 
the  aid  cf  pumps.  It  is  suggested  that  the  first 
part  of  the  scheme,  the  Usk  and  Llangorse  section, 
giving  a  supply  of  182,000,000  gallons  a  day  at  a 
cost  of  £17,462,750,  would  be  sufficient  in  the  first 
instance  ;  bat  that  powers  should  be  obtained  to 
insure  that  the  other  areas  comprised  in  the  scheme 
should  remain  available  for  the  supply  of  the 
Metropolis.  The  committee  asked  for  authority  to 
expend  not  more  than  £10,000  in  relation  to  the 
scheme. 

LncsLADE. — A  parish  meeting  was  held  at  Lin- 
slade  ou  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  to  decide  which 
of  the  schemes  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  should 
be  recommended  to  the  district  councd — "  Com- 
plete," or  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  prepared  a 
scheme  after  adjudicating  upon  the  competitive 
plans.  By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  schemes 
of  "Complete"  were  adopted.  The  author  of 
"Complete"  scheme  is  Mr.  H.  Bertram  Nichols, 
C  £  ,  of  Birmingham.  The  cost  of  the  engineering 
work  is  estimated  at  £6,196. 

Thb  East  London  Water  Supply. — The  repo 
of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  failure 
the  East  London  water  supply  in  the  summer  o 
last  year  states  that  the  weather  conditions  of  th 
season  put  a  maximum  strain  on  the  resources  o 
the  company,  which,  by  the  Act  of  1S94,  w 
enabled  to  construct  works  giving  them  large  addi 
tional  storage  capacity,  as  well  as  an  addition" 
supply.   These  works  are  practically  complete" 
and  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  deficiency  Q 
water  in  the  districts  for,  at  any  rate,  some  time  t_ 
come.  The  inspectors  decline  to  express  any  opinio^ 
as  to  the  contention  of  the  vestries  that  the  re° 
remedy  for  the  defects  in  the  water  company' 
arrangements  is  to  be  found  in  sweeping  away  th9 
water  companies  altogether  and  transferring  the'" 
undertakings  to  a  public  authority.    They  ascri' 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East  London  Com- 
pany's area  last  summer  to  exceptional  waste 
decrease  in  the  supply  owing  to  the  drought,  an 
inadequate  means  of  storage.    The  inspectors  ad 
that  there  would  be  distinct  advantage  in  havi- 
properly -designed  means  for  storage  of  water 
houses. 
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©ur  (BfSitt  stable. 


The  Corporation  Art  Gallery  at  Glasgow  is 
about  to  be  enriched  by  the  gift  of  ten  valuable 
pictures  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Eeid,  of  Auchterarder  and  Hyde  Park  Locomotive 
Works,  (rlasgow,  who  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Dean  of  Guild  for  the  city,  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
paintings  are: — "Pastorale  Souvenir  d'ltalie," 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot :  "  Modern  Italy," 
by  J.  W.   Turner,   R  A.  ;    "  Hampstead 

Heath,"  by  John  Constable,  R.A. ;  "Cattle 
Piece,"  by  Constant  Troyon  ;  "The  Sculptor's 
Studio,"  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A. ;  "  The 
Frugal  Meal,"  by  Josef  Israels  ;  "  The  Farmer's 
Daughter,"  by  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A. ; 
"Downward  Enys,"  by  John  Linnell,  sen.; 
"The  Wane  of  the  Day,"  by  Charles  Jacque ; 
and  "Windsor  Castle,"  by  Patrick  Xasmyth. 
The  total  sum  paid  by  Mr.  Eeid  for  the  ten 
pictures  was  £22,723.  The  conditions  attach- 
able to  the  gift  ire  that  after  taking  possession  in 
May  the  corporation  may  place  the  pictures  in 
their  present  galleries  in  Sauchiehall-street,  but 
whenever  the  new  art  galleries  in  the  West  End 
Park  are  completed  and  in  fit  condition  to  receive 
the  paintings,  they  shall  be  removed  to  the  latter 
building.  They  are  to  be  hung  together  in  a 
prominent  position  in  one  of  the  large  rooms,  or 
in  a  special  room  set  apart  for  them  in  the 
galleries.  The  gift  is  made  by  Mr.  Reid's  four 
sons,  and  has  been  thankfully  accepted  by  the 
Glasgow  Corporation. 

Mr.  David  J.  Eoss,  the  engineer  to  the  City 
Commissioners  of  vSewers,  has  presented  a  report 
on  the  projects  of  railway  and  other  companies 
applying  to  Parliament  during  the  present  session 
for  powers  in  respect  of  various  matters  affecting 
the  City.  A  Bill  is  promoted  by  the  City  and 
South  London  Eailway  Company,  asking  for  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
lands  for  the  construction  of  the  railway. 
This  undertaking  has  reference  to  the  proposed 
demolition  of  St.  !Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard- 
street.  The  present  limit  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  land  expires  in  August  next,  but  the 
Bill  asks  for  a  further  extension  of  two  years. 
The  present  period  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  expires  in  August,  1898,  but  the  Bill  asks 
for  authority  to  extend  this  for  three  years. 
The  London  Sea  Water  Supply  Company  pro- 
poses to  supply  salt  water  to  the  iletropolis. 
The  water  will  be  stored  in  a  reservoir  at  a  high 
level  near  Lancing,  in  Sussex,  whence  it  will 
flow  by  gravitation  to  London.  The  pipes 
or  conduits  will  enter  the  City  by  way  of 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  thence  beneath 
Xew  Bridge-street,  Farrington- street,  and  Far- 
ringdon-road,  a  branch  being  taken  from  the 
pipe  in  Farringdon-street,  carried  beneath  Long- 
lane,  Beech-street,  and  Barbican,  and  continued 
into  Chiswell-street.  The  company  will  not 
be  able  to  break  up  roads  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  local  authority, 
and  the  same  proviso  applies  in  respect  of 
the  erection  of  standpipes  and  hydrants. 
Clause  49  empowers  the  company  to  supply 
water  to  private  houses  at  a  charge  not  exceeding 
lOs.  per  1,000  gallons,  and  under  another  clause 
the  company  may  provide  and  maintain  sea-water 
baths,  and  in  other  ways  supply  sea  water.  The 
East  London  Waterworks  Height  of  Supply  Bill 
makes  it  compulsory  on  the  company,  on  and 
after  January  1st,  1897,  to  keep  the  water  con- 
stantly laid  on  in  the  district  at  such  a  pressure  as 
to  enable  it  to  reach  the  highest  houses  within 
the  limits  of  their  supply.  At  the  present  time 
the  company  is  only  bound  to  supply  water  to 
any  house  or  building  40ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
pavement. 

Wf,  have  received  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association 
— that  very  useful  body  which  has  done  so  much 
to  open  up,  brighten,  and  render  pleasant  and 
sweet  the  dingy  spots  and  recessee  of  this  vast 
Metropolis.  Amongst  the  principal  undertakings 
which  the  Association  has  accomplished  during 
the  past  year  may  be  mentioned  the  new 
recreation  grounds  of  Woolwich  Churchyard, 
about  four  acres,  which  was  generously  laid 
oat  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  and 
opened  in  M^y  last  by  the  Duchess  of  Fife. 
The  next  in  Kize  ia  the  large  churchyard  of 
Ht.  Peter's,  Walworth,  and  other  gardens  have 
been  m*de  adjoining  All  iliillows,  London  Wall, 
at  Weat  Ham,  North  Bow,  Canning  Town.  The 


Association  have  also  provided  seats  to  many 
open  spaces,  and  assisted  by  grants  the  acquisi- 
tion of  others.  The  report  is  interesting,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Metropolis,  showing 
the  operations  of  the  Association,  whose  ofiices 
are  in  Lancaster  (rite,  W. 

The  builders  of  Leeds  have  often  had  Ciuse  to 
complain  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
sanitary  committee  of  the  corporation  in  con- 
demning structures  which  in  plan  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  building  clauses  committee.  The 
latter  committee  have  allowed  builders  to  erect 
privies,  whilst  the  sanitary  committee,  after  the 
owners  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  making  this 
type  of  convenience,  have  in  many  instances  con- 
demned them,  and  ordered  the  owner  to  substi- 
tute water-closets.  With  a  view  to  seeing  if 
some  uniform  principle  could  not  be  laid  down 
which  would  obviate  such  trouble  and  expense  in 
future,  a  conference  was  held  on  Monday  at  the 
town  hall  between  representatives  of  the  two 
corporation  committees,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Womersley.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
practically  the  only  reason  why  some  builders 
preferred  to  supply  privies  rather  than  water- 
closets  was  because  they  cost  less.  A  strong 
feeling  was  expressed  in  favour  of  a  by-law  being 
passed  prohibiting  the  erection  in  future  of  any- 
thing but  water-closets. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Friday  ni^ht,  the 
Hon.  John  Collier  read  a  paper  on  "Portrait 
Painting  in  its  Historical  Aspects."  The  lecturer 
dealt  with  the  different  schools  of  historical  por- 
traiture, and  criticised  their  styles  and  methods. 
He  remarked  that  the  early  painters,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  of  those  who  came  after,  suffered  by 
the  tyranny  of  clothes,  and  were  more  particular 
about  the  arrangement  of  raiment  than  they 
were  as  to  the  accuracy  of  features.  The 
greatest  of  all  schools  was  the  Dutch 
school,  and  Eembrandt  produced  perhaps 
the  finest  portrait  group  in  the  world  when 
he  painted  a  representation  of  five  mer- 
chants seated  round  a  table,  with  a  servant 
waiting  upon  them.  The  perspective  of  the 
picture,  however,  was  absolutely  insane.  If  he 
wanted  to  have  a  portrait  of  a  man  as  he  was, 
he  would  sooner  have  a  portrait  by  Holbein  than 
he  would  have  one  by  any  other  painter  the  world 
had  produced,  however  great.  He  contrasted 
the  schools  of  Eembrandt  and  Velasquez,  whom 
he  described  as  being,  all  round,  the  greatest 
portrait  painters  that  had  ever  lived.  Dealing 
with  the  Flemish  school  as  embodied  in 
Vandyck,  he  remarked  that  Vandyck  exercised 
an  unfortunate  influence  upon  art.  On  his 
return  to  England  from  Italy  his  studio 
became  a  mere  manufactory  of  superficial  por- 
traiture. Early  in  the  17th  century  a  remark- 
able school  of  portrait  painters  sprang  up  in 
England,  including  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough.  Their  work  was,  like  that  of 
Vandyck,  spoiled  by  its  becoming  fashionable, 
and  the  poor  specimens  were  very  poor  indeed. 
This  was  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of 
English  portrait  painting,  and  really  the  last 
epoch  of  portrait  painting.  As  to  the  general 
tendency  of  modern  portrait  painting,  much  of 
it  was  experimental,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that 
experimental  feeling  was  a  praiseworthy  one. 
There  should,  however,  be  some  limit  to  it. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.  placed  before  engineers  and 
architects  their  "  Invincible  "  system  of  glazing, 
which  has  proved  a  great  success  in  every  way. 
Since  that  time  the  system  has  been  considerably 
improved,  the  bar  being  made  both  lighter  and 
stronger,  permitting  squares  of  glass  up  to  10ft., 
and  even  12  tt.,  being  used.  This  system  has  now 
been  fixed  on  some  of  the  most  important  roofs  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad,  and  consists  of 
a  metal  channel-bar  (either  copper  or  zinc)  drawn 
in  one  piece,  on  which  the  squares  of  glass  rest, 
these  being  held  in  position  by  a  cap  of  similar 
metal  placed  over  the  joint  and  secured  by 
screw  bolts  and  nuts  placed  about  12in.  apart. 
This  bar,  when  mounted  on  a  moulded  wood 
core,  is  very  strong,  permitting  squares  of 
glass  about  10ft.  long  being  used,  and  is 
even  more  durable  than  iron  in  positions  sub- 
jected to  sulphur  fumes  and  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  generally.  It  is 
therefore  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  is 
stronger,  more  durable,  and  that  the  glass  is  less 
liable  to  fracture  through  the  unequal  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  materials  used,  than  any 
other.  The  bar  has  a  large  central  channel,  down 
which  any  water  that  may  find  its  way  under  the 


cap,  passes  out  on  to  the  square  below,  and  on 
either  side  are  formed  condensation  channels, 
which  carry  off  the  condensed  moisture  in  similar 
manner.  The  moulded  wood  cores  assist  in  bind- 
ing the  roof  together,  and  have  a  light,  though 
at  the  same  time  substantial,  and  pleasing  ap- 
pearance from  below.  The  new  price  list  issued 
by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  and  Co.  gives  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  important  public  buildings  in 
which  their  system  has  been  adopted,  one  of  the 
latest,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  being  the  new 
Tate  Gallery. 


MEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENSITINa  WEEK. 

Saturday  (to-mobp.o\v).— Edinburgh  Architectural  A"80- 
ciation.  Visits  to  Electric  Lighting 
Station,  Dewar-place,  and  to  Nos.  11 
and  23,  Drumsheugh-gardena.    2.30  p.m. 

MosDAT.— Surveyors'  Institution.  "  Conditions  of  Build- 
ing Contracts,"  by  A.  A.  Hudjon,  A.S.I. 
8  p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
"The  Domed  Churches  of  Perigord  and 
La  Charente,"  by  B.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A. 
8  pm. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Chemistry  of 
Certain  Metals  and  their  Compounds 
Used  in  Building."  Cantor  Lecture  No.  1, 
by  Prof.  J.  M.  Thompson.    8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "  Recent  Developments 
in  Electrical  Traction  Apparatus  in 
America,"  by  G.  F.  Parshall.   8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Dis- 
cussion on  "  The  Manufacture  of 
Aluminium  by  Electrolysis."   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Architects.  "Architectural 
Training,"  by  G.  A.  T.  Middleton.  St. 
James's  Hall,  Piccadilly.  8.  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. 
Lecture,  by  John  W.  Simpson,  A.R.I.B.  A., 
of  London.   8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education," 
by  H.  Macan.   8  p.m. 

Friday. —Architectural  Association.  "The  Modern 
Stencil,"  by  Arthur  Silver.   7,30  p.m. 


Founded  1884.     Incorporated  1893. 


Tlie  FOURTH  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
for  the  Session  :vill  he  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society, 

at  St.  James-  Halt  Piccadilly.  W.,  on  TUESDlY.  FEBRUlRY 
IMtli.  at  Ei^ht  o'clock  p.m.  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
G  A  T.  MIDDLETON,  A.R  I.B.A  ,  entitled  '•ARCHITECTURAL 
TRAlNINS." 

ELLIS  MiRSLAND.  Hon  Sec. 


Clje  SocktB  of  3lr(l)ttects. 


Founded  1884.    Incorporated  1893. 


ESAMINATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Examination  for  Admission  to  M-mb-rship  of  the  Society  of 
.Architects  comes  into  operation  on  N0VE.M8BR  1st,  ls9S. 

The  Sutjjects  of  the  Examination  to  be  held  by  the  Society  areas 
follows  ■ — 

Section  I.  AncHiTECTUBE. 
Subject  (a).   Tlannimj  tiiui  Dt-siffii.— The  plan  and  design  of  some 
building,  or  portion  of  a  building,  with  details  to  a 
larger  scale 

Subject  ('<).   Avctiitecturnl  Histonj  —The  ge-eral  principles  of  the 
various   styles    and  neriods  of   Architecture;  xheir 
dates,  mouldings,  and  enrichments. 
Section  II.    Building  Covsthuction  .vnd  Mlterials 
Subject  ,'<).    C''^ns?rKi7i'>u.— Constructional  details  in  all  trades 
Subject  [hj.   Jlatcrifils. —Thu  properties,  methods  of  working,  manu- 
facture, and  the  application  of  materials  to  bulldmg 
works. 

Section  III.    PaACTit.  E. 

Subject  («).  Sf)i:ri_ficntions. — Preparation  of  specifications,  and  the 
examination  of  Builders'  accounts. 

Subject  (6).  Contracts  — The  conditions  perta'ning  to  a  building  con- 
tract ;  the  relative  positions  of  architect,  clien',  and 
contractor;  and  other  questions  of  ordinary  p-actice- 

Subject  I  c;  S^nitttn/  Science  — To  include  water  supply  and 
drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heiting  of 
bu'ldioes. 

ALTERNATIVE  EX.iM'NATIOXS. 

The  Council  accents,  in  lieu  of  the  Society's  own  Examination, 
certain  Examinations  as  partly  or  wholly  alternative 

Full  particulars  of  these  and  of  the' Synopsis  of  the  Examination 
will  be  published  shortlv, 

ELLIS  MARSLANO,  Hon.  Sec. 
St.  James's  Hall,  W,,  December,  IWij. 


The  York  Board  of  Guardians  have  adopted 
plan.s  by  Mr.  Penty,  of  that  city,  for  new  diaing- 
hall,  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  vagrants'  wards  at 
the  workhouse,  estimated  to  coat  £8,600. 

At  a  general  aEsembly  of  the  E  lyal  Scottish 
Academy,  on  Wednesday,  the  following  were 
elected  Academicians : — Mr.  John  Livery,  Gia'gow  ; 
Mr.  William  Grant  Stevenson,  Edinburgh :  Mr. 
Hippolyte  John  Blanc,  architect,  Edinburgh ;  Mr. 
WUliam  Leiper,  architect,  Glasgow  ;  and  Mr.  John 
Honeyman,  architect,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Lavery  was 
born  at  Bslfast  in  1857,  and  went  as  a  youth  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  paiatiag;  be 
spent  some  time  in  Paris  under  Bouguereau,  and 
returned  to  Glasgow  in  1881.  Cousiderable  at- 
tention has  been  attracted  at  recent  exhibitions  of 
thi  Royal  Scottish  Academy  by  his  portraits.  He 
was  elected  an  Associate  in  IS'J-  Mr.  Stevenson  ia 
well  knofrnas  a  sculptor. 
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CHIPS. 

On  the  triangular  open  space  at  St.  Augustine's 
Bridge,  Bristol,  a  tramways  waitiug-room  and 
office  is  about  to  be  built  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Yabbicom,  the  city  engineer.  The  building  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  Cd.OOO,  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
city  council. 

The  committee  of  the  new  Baptist  Tabernacle 
at  Woolwich  (Mr.  W.  H.  Woodroffe,  A.R.I.B.A., 
architect)  have  decided  to  light  the  building  with 
Stott- Thorp  reflex  ventilating  lights,  and  the  whole 
work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  James  Stott  and  Co., 
of  174,  rieet-etreet. 

The  Cambrian  Riilway  Company  have  built  a 
new  station  at  Tonfannay,  two  miles  north  of 
Towyn,  on  the  road  to  Barmouth,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  George  Owen,  their  engineer.  The  official 
inspection  by  Col.  Yorke,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
took  place  on  Wednesday  week. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Buston  have  ap- 
pointed as  engineer  and  surveyor  Mr.  W.  H. 
Grieves,  at  present  the  a^^istant  borough  surveyor 
of  Crewe.  There  were  17'J  candidates  for  the  ap- 
pointment, which  carries  a  salary  of  £200  a  year. 

The  (Jueen  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  Kiilway  of  Ireland,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  in  the  place  of 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Richard  H.  Sankey,  who  retires 
on  the  2'2nd  of  March  next.  Mr.  Robertson's  ap- 
pointment is  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

A  destructive  fire  occurred  on  Wednesday  night 
on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill,  con- 
tractors. Crown  Works,  Sunnybank.  They  extend 
from  Kennington-oval  to  the  South  Lambeth-road, 
covering  an  area  of  about  four  acres.  This  siiace  is 
covered  with  workshops,  stables,  stacks  of  timber, 
and  so  on.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  carpenters' 
workshops.  Two  buildings  of  one  floor,  about  !SOft. 
by  10ft.,  were  gutted,  a  great  quantity  of  timber  in 
the  yards  was  destroyed,  and  other  damage  caused. 
The  timber  alone  which  was  destroyed  was  of  the 
value  of  about  €10,000.  The  firm  was  insured  in 
several  offices,  chiefly  in  the  North  British  and 
Mercantile.  A  large  number  of  workpeople  will  be 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  cause 
of  the  fire  has  not  been  ascertained. 


At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Members  and 
Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  held  at  Burling- 
ton House  on  Wednesday  night,  Mr.  Solomon  J. 
Solomon  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  painters,  were 
elected  Associates,  and  Herr  Adolf  Menzal,  of 
Berlin,  painter,  and  M.  Paul  Dubois,  of  Paris, 
sculptor,  Honorary  Foreign  Associates.  On  Thurs- 
day, in  next  week,  the  20th  inst.,  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Academy — in  which  Associates  do 
not  take  part — will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  successor  to  Lord  Leighton. 

A  public  library  and  reading-room,  erected  by 
the  Tottenham  District  Council,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  by  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards.  The 
building  and  site  cost  €5,280,  and  another  £500  has 
been  expended  in  fittings.  Messrs.  Edmeston  and 
Gabriel,  of  42,  Old  Bond-street,  E.C.,  are  the 
architects.  At  present  the  library  contains  4,800 
volumep,  1,000  of  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Pass- 
more  Edwards.  Space  is  provided  for  15,000 
volumes. 

Ma jor-General  H.  D.  Crozier,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Durham, 
on  Friday,  into  an  application  by  the  city  council  to 
borrow  £^30,000,  to  carry  out  certain  sewerage  works 
in  the  town,  rendered  necessary  by  the  action  of  the 
Durham  County  Council  under  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Act,  in  compelling  the  city  to  take  its  sewage  from 
the  Wear,  into  which  it  is  drained  at  present.  The 
town  clerk  explained  that,  in  a  competition  for 
schemes  for  sewage  disposal,  that  of  Messrs.  Lomax 
secured  the  first  premium.  This  scheme  was  prac- 
tically that  proposed  to  be  carried  out :  but  a  refuse 
destructor  had  been  added,  at  an  extra  cost  of 
£3,000. 

At  Saturday  night's  meeting  of  the  Laeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  a  lecture  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows,  on  "  Architectural 
Drawings,  for  Competition  and  other  Purposes." 
Mr.  Mallows  gave  much  practical  advice  to  students. 

The  fountain  which  has  been  erected  opposite  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Lichfield-street,  Wolverhampton,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Horsiuan,  the  muoifioent  donor  to 
the  local  art  gallery,  has  been  completed.  It  con- 
sists of  a  fountain  and  three  basins,  of  Portland 
stone,  and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
and  Brindley,  of  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E.,  at 
a  cost  of  £650. 


The  excavations  now  in  progress  near  the 
Theseum,  at  Athens,  under  the  supervision  of  Herr 
Diirpfeld,  director  of  the  (jerman  Archicological 
Institute,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  marble 
bust  of  the  Koman  Emperor  Antoninus  T'ius.  the 
bnard  and  hair  of  which  show  traces  of  gold.  Herr 
Dijrpfeld  hopes  to  come  upon  the  portico  of  the 
Bisileion  of  Stoa,  described  by  Pausanias. 

A  new  railway  station  will  be  built  at  Bolton  in 
the  spring,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £100,000. 

Lady  Mostyn  opened  on  Tuesday  the  gallery 
which  has  bnen  added  to  the  Royal  Cambrian 
Academy  at  Pias  Mawr,  Conway.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Arthur  Baker,  R.C.A.,  and  Hughes. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Tht  ktteution  of  A.rchtt«cU  It  •prciallj'  Inrtted  U  the  Durabilitj 

and  bf-Hutiful  Coloce  of  thii  maUrial. 
QtLsrrlei  W«II  Ont-cfd  ,  Uuick  D*>Bp&tch  Guaranteed:  Stonework 
0«liTere4  and  Fixed  Complete.    8amplei  and  Bttimatei  F;ee. 
Addrest : — 

THE    HAIX    HILL    STONB  OOMPAITT, 

NORTON,  8TOKE-UNDER-HAM,  SOMERSET. 
LoBdoB  Aff«nt : — 
Mr.  B.  A.  WILLUMS.  IS,  Cr«T«i-itritt,  BtrtiuL,  W.C. 


V.  H.  LASCELLES  aqd  Co., 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


TELEPHONE  N«.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 

Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANK,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINGS. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

MSTIXATBS   QiraK  Otr  APPLICATIOir. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

GENERATING  PLANT  AND  WIRING. 

Drake  and  Gorham, 

ELECTRICAL,    MECHANICAL,    AND    HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERS, 

66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

AND    AT    MANCHESTER,    GLASGOW,    AND  SCARBOROUGH. 


Every  information  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  different  systems  of  wiring"  and  their  application  to 
individual  cases  will  be  g-iven  to  Architects  free  of  charge,  together  with  estimates  of  the  cost. 

This  well-known  firm  have  refused  to  accept  agencies  for  any  one  method,  whether  Interior  Conduit, 
Concentric,  or  other  system,  as  they  recognise  that  each  have  their  advantages  under  certain  working 
conditions,  and  they  prefer  to  be  free  to  advise  upon  the  results  of  their  large  experience.  Both  Partners 
have  been  exclusively  engaged  since  1881  in  electric  lighting  and  the  afpolicition  of  electricity  to  power 
in  every  branch.  A  list  of  400  houses  lie  by  this  firm,  to  any  of  which  references  may  be  made,  will  be 
famished  on  application.    It  includes  :— 

Chatsworth  and  Devonshire  House,  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Wynyard  Park  and  Londonderry  House,  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 

Lansdowne  House,  for  the  Rignt.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Bank  of  England  and  Branches.      North  liritish  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

New  Scotland  Yard ;  and  Prudential  Assurance  Co ,  Holborn  Bars. 
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ADAISEES.  AEBITEAT0E8,  AXD 
TASK^LiSTEES. 

IT  may  be  an  instance  of  ' '  the  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil  "  that,  at  the 
very  time  when  there  is  a  question  of  revising 
the  recommendation  of  the  Institute  about 
competitions,  more  than  one  competition 
should  turn  itself  into  an  object  lesson  on  the 
faiilts  of  the  assessorship  system.  In  one 
qviarter  we  see  an  unsatisfactory  awai"d 
enforced,  and  a  design  of  merit  thrust  aside 
by  an  assessor'.?  fiat  to  make  room  for  one  of 
less  desert.  In  another  quarter  it  seems 
possible  that  a  similar  result  may  be  an-ived 
at  by  the  very  opposite  road.  An  architect 
of  high  ability  was  called  in  to  advise  the 
promoters  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
de.signs  submitted,  and  an  earnest  effort 
is  now  in  progress  to  make  his  advice  of 
no  effect.  About  the  merits  of  this  latter 
dispute  we  are  not  in  a  2>osition  to 
speak,  nor,  to  all  appearance,  do  they 
count  for  much  with  those  who  have  started 
it.  With  them  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
fellow  citizen  vtrtm  outsider ;  a  display, 
apparently,  of  that  naiTow  feeling  which 
almost  everywhere  seeks  to  keep  the  outsider 
outside  still. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  two  opposite 
ways  in  which  the  assessor  system  may  fail. 
Make  the  assessor  an  absolute  arbitrator, 
and  he  Ls  too  strong ;  make  him  an  adviser, 
and  he  is  too  weak.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  repeat,  "  I  have  selected 
this  design  and  it  is  the  best."  A  multitude 
of  disinterested  architects,  of  a  standing  in 
no  way  inferior  to  his  own,  may  be  con- 
vinced that  another  design  is  better,  but  they 
can  de  nothing.  He  is  as  independent  of 
them  as  Chaucer's  fox,  with  chanticleer  in  his 
mouth,  was  of  the  crowd  that  pursued  him. 
"  They  velleden  as  fendes  don  in  helle  ;  "  but 
he  was  in  a  position  to  reply — 

Turn  ye  again,  ye  proud  churles  alle — 
A  very  pestilence  upon  you  falle  : 
ilauere  your  head,  the  'cock  shall  here  abide, 
I  will  eat  him  in  faith,  and  that  anon. 

Thus  it  is  all  up,  for  that  time,  with  the 
meritorious  and  unfortunate  competitor.  Xext 
time,  perhaps,  his  work  is  judged  of  by  a 
different  as.sess<jr.  This  one  is  no  arbitrator, 
but  only  an  adviser— and  not  quite  the  sort 
of  advi.ser  whom  committees  like.  He  does 
not  find  out  what  design  they  prefer,  and 
then  recommend  them  to  adopt  it ;  he  relies 
on  his  own  amj)le  knowledge,  and  his  life- 
long experience.  Xow,  if  knowledge  and 
exi)erience  alway.s  led  their  posses.sors  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  lack  of  experience 
and  knowledge,  they  would  not  be  worth 
much;  and  if  an  accomplished  assessor  always 
decided  as  an  uninstructed  body  would  like 
him  to  decide,  there  would  be  no  use  in 
having  an  asses.sor  at  all.  Suppo.se,  then, 
that  he  decides  differently.  lie  tncs,  perhaps, 
to  explain  his  reasons ;  but  who  can  make 
arti.stic  rea.sons  clear  to  ]x;oi)le  who  never 
leai-nod  the  verj'  rudiments  of  art  !'  I'robably 
they  like  the  worst  design  bf;st ;  or  thev  think 
it  is  all  "  a  mere  matter  of  taste,"  and  that 
one  design  is  alj<jut  as  good  as  another.  If 
they  were  going  to  dine  togetlier,  or  wer<! 
even  .selecting  the  wine  for  a  ])ublic  dinner, 
they  would  look  upon  "a  matter  of  taste  " 
as  no  tnfie.  But  the  taste,  in  that  case, 
wotild  affect  their  body,  and  wr)uld  thus  be 
an  irnjK^rtant  matter  to  them  ;  while,  in  the 
f)thf;r  ca.Kj,  it  only  relates  to  thftt  doubtful 
entity,  their  mind.  This  being  so,  th(^y  re- 
Hf)lve  to  settle  the  competition  by  considera- 
tion.s  which  they  can  all  fee!  the  weight 


of.  Here  are  so  many  hundred  })ounds  to  be 
paid  to  an  arcliitect.  Shall  the  money  go 
to  someone  who  will  .si)ond  it  in  the  town, 
or  shall  it  be  cari  ied  away  to  a  distance 
This  is  an  appeal  that  comes  home  to  their 
business  and  their  bosoms.  Here  at  last 
they  feel  themselves  on  solid  ground,  and  they 
are  strongly  temjited  to  throw  up  the  adviser 
they  have  called  in,  and  to  act  as  if  they  had 
never  even  heard  his  name. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  are 
not  manj-  cases  in  which  local  architects 
deserve  to  win.  There  are  clever  men,  and 
especially  clever  young  men,  in  jjrovincial 
towns  as  well  as  in  London,  and  every 
assessor  who  is  worthy  of  his  position  will 
rejoice  just  as  much  when  he  can  fairly  give 
them  the  first  jilace  as  when  he  can  assign  it 
to  competitors  who  are  better  known.  But 
the  evil  is,  that  committees  so  often  want  to 
favour  •'  the  local  man,"  even  when  he  does 
not  deserve  favoimng.  This  injustice,  in- 
deed, is  not  confined  to  the  country.  In  one 
way,  London  is  almost  free  from  it.  There 
are  clitjues  enough  amongst  architects  ;  but 
there  is  no  London  versus  country  clique. 
Xobody  in  the  Metrojiolis  cares  in  the 
slightest  degree,  when  he  fails  to  gain  a 
competition  himself,  whether  it  is  won  by 
another  ardhitect  there,  or  500  miles  away. 
Our  friends  at  a  distance  cannot  always 
understand  this.  When,  for  example,  a 
clever  man  from  the  Xorth  carried  off  the 
first  prize  in  the  Admu'alty  competition, 
s(3me  of  the  newsiiapers  of  their  district  gave 
the  reins  to  their  fancy,  and  de})icted  the 
consteniation  with  which  architects  in  the 
South  would  receive  the  news.  But  the  con- 
sternation was  just  on  a  level  with  that 
which  was  caused  at  London  Bridge  when 
the  Gloucestershire  ploughman  threw  a 
spadeful  of  clay  into  the  spring  with  which 
the  Thames  begins,  and  so  stopped  it.  He 
flattered  himself  that  the  ships  in  the  Pool 
were  aground,  and  that  he  had  destroj-ed  at 
a  stroke  half  the  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Conscience  would  not  let  him  enjoy  such  a 
triimiph  long,  and  with  the  feeling  that  the 
Cockneys  owed  him  a  lifelong  debt,  he  took 
his  spadeful  of  clay  away  again.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  neither  perceived  when  he 
put  it  on  nor  when  he  took  it  off  ;  and  so  it 
is,  as  to  any  personal  feeling,  when  a  country 
practitioner  wins  a  London  contest.  But 
there  is  in  certain  cases  a  sort  of  parochialism 
which  takes  the  place  of  provincialism,  and 
instead  of  the  "  respected  feUow-town.sman," 
we  meet  with  "  the  respected  parishioner." 
Happily,  this  does  not  occur  very  often.  It 
is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  vestry-hall 
comjietitions,  and  is  absent  from  larger  and 
more  important  ones,  and  we  doubt  if  it  ever 
attains  the  force  or  the  malignity  which  the 
allied  disease  manifests  in  distant  jilaces. 

^Vuthorities  do  not  inform  us  whether  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  was  ever  a  member  of  a 
building  committee.  But  there  was  one 
trait  in  his  character  with  which  many  of 
them  could  sj-mpathise.  "  Xo  one,"  he 
says,  "  is  more  easily  led  than  I  am — when 
I  have  my  own  way."  The  problem  is  to 
lead  them  when  they  do  not  have  it.  In 
some  competitions  there  has  been  an  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem  by  a  compromise.  The 
assessor  is  empowered  to  award  the  premiums 
at  his  own  discretion,  while  the  committee 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding 
which  design  .shall  be  executed.  There  are 
intelligible  reasons,  and  not  dishonoiirable 
ones,  why  this  division  of  power  .should  re- 
commend itself  to  them  in  case  of  an  open 
competition.  They  do  not  know  who  may 
gain  it,  and  they  cannot  foresee  whether  the 
work  can  or  cannot  bo  safely  intrusted  to 
him.  There  are  black  sheep  in  all  pro- 
fe.s«ions,  and  chance  might  bestow  otw  of  the 
very  blackest  on  them  as  their  architet^t. 
There  arc  young  and  inexperienced  archi- 
tects, too,  and  in  this  way  there  might  bo 
imjwsed  on  them  a  design  by  someone  who 
was   scared}'  competent   tj  get   it  built. 


are  to  be  feared  in 
In  that  the  com- 
the  architects  who 
their  own  fault  if 


This,  indeed,  is  less  likely  than  they  think  ; 
but  stUl  it  is  conceivable,  and  it  is  one  of  tho 
evils  against  which  a  jtrudent  committee  ti-y 
to  guard.  Xow  on  this  point  we  have  t(j 
remark  that  no  such  evils 
a  limited  comi)etition. 
mittee  begin  by  selecting 
arc  to  compete,  and  it  is 
thej'  select  anyone  who  is  not  suitable  and 
qualified  for  the  position  in  every  respect. 
In  common  fairness  there  ought  to  be  no 
fiuther  picking  and  choosing  at  the  end 
amongst  the  competitors  whom  the  com- 
mittee picked  and  chose  at  the  beginning. 
That  one  of  them  who  submits  the  best 
design  (that  is,  the  best  which  takes  account 
of  all  the  es.sential  conditions,  including 
cost)  should  have  an  absolute  right  to  tho 
appointment ;  and  if  he  ha]ii)ens  to  be  a 
stranger,  it  is  a  mean  and  unjust  thing  to 
try  and  oust  him  in  favoiu'  of  somebody  else 
who  has  more  personal  friends  among.st  the 
promoters.  Thei'e  is  no  excuse  for  this 
division  of  power  in  limited  comjietitions.  If 
the  assessor  there  is  to  award  anything,  he 
should  award  ever;si;hing. 

In  open  competitions  the  case  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  Various  coiu'ses  suggest  them- 
selves. For  instance,  the  assessor  might 
award  the  premiums  without  knowing  who 
was  gaining  them,  and  might  afterwards 
decide  who  should  carry  out  the  work  when 
the  authors'  names  had  been  ascertained. 
But  this  would  tlii-ow  a  great  responsibility 
on  him,  and  put  him  in  a  most  invidious 
situation.  If  he  were  too  cautious,  he  might 
destroy  the  one  chance  of  some  promising 
student's  career.  If  he  were  too  easy,  he 
might  help  to  make  that  building  a  failm-e, 
which  he  liad  been  specially  called  on 
to  make  a  success.  His  position  would 
be  far  from  pleasant  even  when,  for 
excellent  reasons,  he  declined  to  give  the 
execution  of  the  work  to  the  holder  of 
the  first  pieuiium.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  would  not  be  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages.  If  a  singer,  without 
proving  any  tangible  loss,  can  recover  £100 
from  the  manager  who  put  her  name  a  line 
or  two  lower  do\\ni  in  the  programme  than 
was  customary,  an  architect  could  sui-ely 
recover  more  from  the  assessor  who  deprived 
him  of  commission  on  £10,000  or  £20,000,  or 
perhaps  £100,000.  This  way  of  arranging 
the  matter,  therefore,  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
ai^proved.  Yet  to  leave  the  appointment  of 
the  architect  entirely  in  the  committee's 
hands  makes  the  assessorship  almost  a 
mockery.  When,  some  12  or  15  years  ago, 
more  than  a  thousand  hopeful  architects 
signed  the  Competitions  Memorial,  the  idea  in 
nearly  aU  theii-  minds  was  that  the  assessor 
should  determine  who  was  to  carry  out  the 
work.  Xobody  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  promote  such  a  memorial,  or  even  to  sign 
it,  if  it  had  been  foreseen  that  the  assessor 
was  only  to  settle  the  distribution  of  two  or 
three  premiums,  perhaps  amounting  alto- 
gether to  no  more  than  £50  or  £100.  It  is 
not  for  these  that  architects  compete  ;  it  is 
not  for  them  they  would  compete,  even  if  the 
first  premium  were  not  very  often  taken 
away  again  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  given.  It 
"  merges  in  the  commission."  What  an  ele- 
gant way  of  sapng  that  it  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare — a  sort  of  artificial  fly  with  no 
nom-i.shment  in  it,  which  will  be  jjulled  out 
of  the  fi.sh's  mouth  as  soon  as  it  has  served 
its  purpose  in  hooking  him  I 

The  assessor  should  surely  have  the  power 
^  of  deciding  who  is  to  prepare  the  working 
drawings   and   specification,    on  the  usual 
terms.    The  committee  would  still  have  a 
veto  on  the  emplo^^nent  of  the  selected  archi- 
tect to  superintend  theii'  buUding.    It  is  a 
j  veto  which,  if  they  knew  theii'  own  interests, 
they  would   seldom  exercise,  and  only  in 
I  extreme  cases ;  but  in  these  cases  it  might 
save  them  fi'om  risk  and  unpleasantness.  Yet 
wo  can  hardly  expect  them  to  give  th-:'ir 
I  assessor  even  as  much  latitude  as  this,  until 
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assessors  in  j^oucial  aro  clio.soii  with  Jnoro 
wisdom.  Every  architect  is  not  competent  to 
decide  ahoxit  every  sort  of  huildiii;;.  -Assessors 
need  chissifyinj?,  so  that  they  may  each  be 
appointed  to  the  eases  he  is  most  fit  to  deal 
with.  "When  this  is  done,  they  will  be  trusted 
further.  Hut,  both  now  and  tlien,  they  might 
do  something  to  make  com])etition  work  le.ss 
onei'ous  for  the  competitors.  The  tendency 
of  some  of  them  is  to  make  it  harder  and 
hardei-.  "  Man."  accoiding  to  the  old  (ireek 
adage,  "  is  a  wolf  to  man,"  and  the  architect 
in  office  is  too  t)ften  a  wolf  to  the  architect 
out  of  it.  Committees  in  olden  times  gav(! 
trouI)le  enough  :  but  this  was  from  ignonincc. 
If  they  ask(!d  for  jjlan.s  to  jin.  scale,  or  some- 
times to  lin.  .scale,  it  was  because  they  knew 
no  l)etter;  they  were  not  trying  to  give 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  trouble.  The  mtKlern 
assessor,  when  he  tiirns  taskma.ster,  and 
imposes  on  his  brethren  burdens  grievous  to 
be  borne,  has  not  this  excu.se.  lie  knows 
what  lie  is  about,  and  is  not  doing  as  he 
would  be  done  to.  When  he  asks  for  ro<)f 
jdans,  and  drain  ])hins,  and  ])lans  of  plumbing 
and  heating  api)aratus,  and  gas])i])es  and 
electric  wires,  and  insists  on  leaving  the  air- 
s))ace  in  every  room  cubed  up  and  ])ut  before 
him  by  eveiy  competitor,  that  ho  himself  may 
bo  spared  the  labour  of  a,sc(>rtaining  it  in  two 
or  three  of  tlie  selected  designs,  he  is  know- 
ingly and  needh'.ssly  making  the  competition 
.system  harder,  though  it  is  (piite  hard  enough 
on  its  victims  as  it  is.  Possibly,  either  by 
merit  or  good  luck,  its  hardness  or  its  easiness 
does  not  personally  concern  liini,  and  he  looks 
down  on  comjx'titors  as  unworthy  of  .spn- 
patliy.  !So  it  hapjjens  that,  while  th(^  old 
committees  only  chastised  tliem  with  whi])s, 
the  modern  assessor  often  d(>lights  to  cha.stise 
them  with  scor])ions.  Xo  labour  is  too  great 
01'  too  ])alpably  useless  for  hiui  to  impo.so 
upon  them,  and  unless  it  is  that  his  onerous 
conditions  are  meant  to  frighten  half  of  them 
away,  and  so  to  lighten  his  task  in  selecting 
a  design,  it  is  liard  to  imagine  what  motive 
can  urge  him  on  to  his  vagaries. 


Uyzantine  archite(tur<'.  how  in  each  of 
thfc.se  instances  foreign  ideas  and  influences 
were  at  work,  moulding  and  directing 
the  em])loyment  of  local  materials,  intro- 
dxu'ing  departures  of  style.  The  dominating 
influence  of  Komo  in  the  days  of  her 
sujjremacy  we  know  forced  ujwn  the  subdued 
countries  and  provinces  '  the  style;  of  her 
ado])tion  as  she  had  aj)])ropriated  Etrusi^an  or 
Greek  ideas,  and,  in  fact,  employed  Grecsk 
arti.sts  on  many  of  her  buildings.  Was  not 
the  Doric  Ol  der  itself  introduced  from  Egy])t  !' 
and  did  it  not  undergo  jihases  in  its  develoji- 
inent  from  the  more  massive  ty])e  (like  a 
stone  i)ier)  of  the  temple  of  Coiinth  to  that 
of  Delos  'f  though  the  believers  in  tlie  post  or 
wooden  origin  would  have  to  prove  the  exact 
contrary — namely,  that  the  earliest  exami)le 
was  the  slendert'st  instfiad  of  being  the 
mo.st  ma.ssive.  Again,  was  not  the  beau- 
tiful Ionic  ca])ital  derived  from  Asia,  and 
did  it  not  in  turn  become  modified  by 
Greek,  and  then  lioman,  aitists  !'  In  each 
of  thesis  instances,  however,  the  original 
tyi)e  underwent  changes,  and  in  each 
locality  where  it  had  lieen  traiis])lanted  local 
1  ai-tists  and  skilled  labour  gave  it  a  character 
I  of  its  own.  The  fact  is,  no  one  dis])utes 
that  the  germs  of  architectural  styles  have 
'  often  been  derived  from  other  countries,  and 
:  almost  (n'erv  stvle  may  be  tractnl  back  to 


the  heading  chuiches  in  France,  and  the 
authorities  of  Canterbury  invited  over  tho 
only  man  who  could  be  intru.sted  with  build- 
ing in  the  new  style.  This  is  what  would 
be  done  everywhere,  and  is  still  done  now, 
without  in  the  least  reflecting  ui)on  local 
architects  or  local  workmen.  In  the  case  of 
Lincoln,  if  not  at  Wells,  foreigners  were 
first  engaged.  The  Gothic  was  not  only 
imjiorted,  for,  according  to  M.  E.  CoiToyer, 
the  A(iuitainian  cu])ola  gave  birth  to  the 
intersecting  arch  which  is  the  main  feature  of 
Gothic  :  anyhow,  foreign  masons  or  architects 
were  intrusted  with  the  work  of  tlu;  largor 
churches  in  many  in.stances.  Still,  local 
traditions  were  eveiywhere  respected.  In 
the  naves  of  these  great  churclies  Engli.sh 
traditions  were  followed,  and  often,  as  at 
Canterbury,  an  Englishman  succeeded  iit 
earrying  on  the  work. 

But  the  question  goes  deeper  than  history. 
Modern  aix'hitectim;,  and,  for  that  matter, 
building  also,  is  mainly  concerned  with  tho 
(piestion  of  local  materials  and  skill,  or  the 
(levolopment  of  local  resource's.  A  largo 
(juantity  of  material  and  local  labour  is  at 
jiresi'iit  unreiuuiierative  becaii.se  undevelo2)od 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  facilities  fo 
transit  and  inter  -  communication.  The 
modfjin  agencies  have,  it  would  seem,  ren 
deicd  it  far  less  necessai'v  to  obtain  skill  < 


some  origin  or  ])rotot_\-])e  of  an  earlier  civili- ;  mat<'rial  from  a  di.stance,  tlian  was  the  case 
sation.  Xotwith.standing  this  fact,  local  tra-  j  centuries  ago.  Provincial  men  are  now  ])0.sted 
ditions  and  artists  have  mainly  influenced  i  up  to  date.  But  tho  facilities  have  rather 
theii-  adaptation,  and  new  local  .styles  have  j  checked,  than  given  stimulus  to,  the  trade  of 
s])7-ung  from  them.  In  this  way,. Chai  lemagiio,  ]  certain  districts,  by  enabling  the  ini.shing- 
wlio.se  relations  with  the  East  were  very  close,  j  maiuifacturer  of  large  industrial  (-('litres  to 
drew  to  himself  and  other  countries  under  his  \  compete  with  th(j.se  in  certain  localities.  Th 
rule  arti.sts,  engineers,  and  skilled  workmen  i  leading  architects  and  builders  in  Londo 
from  tlie  East,  S))ain,  and  Ijombardy  ;  they  can  now  com]iet(!  with  tho.se  in  the  ]irovince 
biouglit  with  tliem  methods  of  building ,  A  few  hundred  miles  are  no  deterrent 
which  had  already  (le\  iated  from  those  of !  comi)ete  for  l)uildings  in  any  j)art  of  th 
antiquity.    As  ^'iollet-le-Duc  ob.serves,  the  kingdom,  and  the  London  practitioner  think 


the  Carlovingian  revival  ])roduce(l  different 
results  from  those  expected,  and  the  new 
imported  elements  soon  jjroduced  notable 
results  in  architf;cture.    Perhajis   the  be.st 


it  as  easy  to  can  y  out  a  work  at  Darlington  o 
Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  he  would  to  carry  ox 
a  d(>sign  in  the  Metropolis.  Tlie  large  con 
tractor  can  affonl  to  tender  at  the  lowest  rat 


LOCAL  EESOUECES  v.  FOEEIGX 
SUBSTITUTES. 

WHETHER  competition  has  hindered 
native  talent  or  cheeked  the  de- 
velopment of  local  resoiu'ces  is  a  question 
which  has  a  very  du-ect  bearing  on  archi- 
teetiu'e  and  building.  That  it  has  -done  so 
to  an  appreciable  exteiit  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  who  compare  the  history  of  the  past  with 
the  present.  Two  or  thi'ee  letters  on  "  "\Miat  is 
Successful  Architectvii-e "  have  ajijieared  of 
late  in  Indian  Enijinefring,  written  bv 
"  M.S.A."  and  "  A.R.'l.B.A."  They  suggest 
the  inquiry  as  to  what  influence  local  resom  ces 
have  had  upon  architecture.  Each  writertakes 
an  opj)osito  view  of  the  ease  :  one  declares  that 
true  architecture  has  seldom  been  the  product 
of  local  material,  labour,  and  talent — that 
foreigners  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  our 
great  buildings  ;  the  other  rejoins  that 
the  success  of  a  work  is  the  iiroduct 
of  the  people  and  resources  of  the 
locality.  Let  us  recall  a  few  facts. 
When  foreign  styles  and  imported  materials 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  oiu'  architectm'e, 
it  apjiears  reasonable  that  we  should  make 
some  modification  of  the  generally  accejited 
maxim  that  the  architectiu-e  of  any  country 
or  locality  is  the  product  of  local  materials 
and  labour.  Indeed,  some  authorities  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  dis])ute  the  projiosition,  and 
to  afhrm  that  the  best  architecture  is  the 
outcome  of  the  highest  talent  of  the  age,  no 
matter  from  what  country  it  may  be  derived. 
They  I'efer  to  the  great  edifices  which  have 
been  designed  and  erected  in  this  country  by 
the  em])lo\nnent  of  artists  and  craftsmen  of 
other  nationalities,  and  to  the  few  which 
have  been  the  ijroduct  of  strictly  local  talent. 
They  point,  moreover,  to  the  same  fact  in  the 
development   of    Greek    and   Roman  and 


j  illustration  of  tran.splanting  an  old  genu  into  with  local  tradesmen  a  hundred  miles  away 
I  a  new  soil  is  that  afforded  by  the  Byzantine  We  see,  al.so,  mu(  h  of  the  best  i)r(n  incia 
style.  After  Constantine  changed  the  seat  i  talent  is  drained  away  to  large  towns 
of  his  emjnre  from  Rome  to  Byzantium  we  ;  The  skilled  woikman  comes  to  London  o 
see  a  new  style  beginning,  wliich  culminated  to  some  other  city  where  he  can  obtai 
in  the  building  of  Sta.  Sophia.  During  the  ;  a  market  for  his  skill.  All  these  thin^ 
transitional  jjeriod,  fifom  about  A.n.  .'JOO  to ;  have  checked  the  development  of  loc- 
622,  the  styles  of  Ea.st  and  West  were !  resources.  We  are  far  from  thinking  thes 
more  or  less  alike,  and  the  Byzantine  must  |  conditions  have  favovu-ed  arcliitetture ;  they 
be  regarded  as  the  off.shoot  of  the  Romanesque  ;  have  to  a  great  extent  hindered  it.  l^ikc^ 
transplanted  in  another  soil.   The.se  instances  j  agri('ulture  and  other  i)m-suits,  the  building 


rather  tend  to  confina  than  deny  the  propo 
sition  from  which  we  st;irted — namely,  that 
true  architecture  has  been  the  i)roduct  of  local 
influence  and  materials.  They  tend,  in  fact,  to 
show  that  a  foreign  element  or  style  introduced 
or  borrowed  never  acciuii-es  any  root  till  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  modifv-ing  agencies 
of  local  tradition,  conditions,  and  materials. 
In  no  case  has  a  transplanted  type  been 
accepted  unimpaired  and  unaltered.  In  the 
Hght,  therefore,  of  history,  we  may  still  read 
the  i)ropo.sition  in  a  modified  fonii,  and  .say 
that  ' '  in  all  civilised  countries  good  archi- 
tectiu-e  has  been  the  product  of  local  mate- 
rials, talent,  and  laboiu-."  "WTien,  as  in  the 
case  of  Canterbury,  WeUs,  and  Peterborough 
Cathedrals,  foreign  artists  and  craftsmen 
were  employed,  it  was  simply  becau.se  local 
architecture  was  in  a  backward  condition, 
and  few  local  aitists  or  workmen  could  be 
obtained.  Every  architectural  historian 
knows  that  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  de- 
signed by  two  Frenchmen,  Lanfranc  and 
William  of  Sens,  the  latter  architect,  indeed, 
superintended  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir 
after  the  fire  of  1174,  as  the  jilan  and 
details  are  quite  French — a  proof  that 
at  that  time  no  one  in  this  coiuitiy  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  carrying  oTit  the  Pointed 
style,  which  had  its  origin  in  Fi'ance  some 
time  before.  Did  not  this  occuiTence  re- 
dound to  the  wisdom  of  the  builder  ?    A  new 


trade  has  suffeivd  V>y  this  transference  of 
skill  from  the  country  to  the  gi'eat  cities. 
Architecture  certainly  is  no  better  for  it ;  it 
is  rather  worse.  Some  jiersous  will  say. 
' '  But  has  not  the  civilising  influences  and 
imin-ovements  of  great  cities  been  brought 
to  bear  <jn  buildings  erected  in  the 
remote  country  districts "r"  "Is  it  not 
better  that  an  expert  London  architect  and 
skilled  workmen  .should  be  engaged  than 
local  talent  and  tradesmen  'r  "  Certainly 
better,  if  the  native  resources  are  not  eepial 
to  the  re([uirements.  Xot  otherwise.  The 
local  conditions  of  architecture  have  always 
been  acknowledged  as  essential.  Although, 
as  we  have  showni,  in  the  ease  of  large? 
edifices,  and  where  a  new  style  was  \vhi\x 
introduced,  foi-eign  architects  and  workm  :i 
were  engaged,  the develojjment  of  our  national 
archite(tiu-e  has  chiefly  depended  (m  local 
cii'cumstances.  Diuing  every  period  of  om' 
national  architectiu-e,  local  materials  and 
workmen  were  employed.  Xo  one  can  ha\e 
failed  to  notice  how  the  jiarticular  stone  <  t  i 
locality  has  been  utilised  in  the  building ~ 
which  can  only  be  done  by  those  poss. — 
ing  local  knowledge.  Every  couutiy  1"  i- 
witness,  and  the  style  of  the  architec- 
tm'e is  influenced  or  modified  by  the 
kind  of  material.  The  granite  of  Aber- 
deenshire or  Cornwall  has  luimistakably 
stamped  a  severe  and  rigid  chai-acter  on  the 


style,  the  Pointed,  had  appeared  in  some  of  |  styles  of  those  localities,  and  the  stone 
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districts  of  Torkshiic,  Xorthaiuptonshu-e,  i 
and  Derbyshiie  show  uiuloiibted  traces 
of  the  influence  of  the  native  material  on 
the  architeetiu-e.  Who  will  dmy  that 
there  are  peculiarities  mainly  due '  to  the  | 
working  of  the  local  stone  in  tlie  buildings  of  i 
Yorkshire  and  Xoi-thamptonshii-e  and  Somer-  \ 
setshii-e  r  In  localities  where  stone  is  scarce, 
like  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  or  Salop,  a  brick  or 
timber  treatment  prevails ;  and  no  one  can 
mistake  the  style  of  such  a  city  as  Chester 
■with  the  prevalent  character  of  the  buildings 
of  the  same  age  in  Xottinghamshii-e  or  Lin- 
colnshire. To  take  one  period — say  that  of 
the  Elizabethan — we  cannot  help  tracing  I 
distinct  variations  in  many  of  the  designs  ' 
reputed  to  be  by  Thorije.  attiibutable  to  local 
influences.  Mliat  a  fearful  monotony  would 
have  resulted  if  the  designs  of  any  2iailicular 
age  had  emanated  fiom  one  som-ce — local 
features  and  details  woidd  have  been  im- 
possible 1  And  is  it  not  wTong  now  that  the 
architecture  of  oui-  provincial  centies  shoidd 
depend  so  largely  on  London  skill :-  The  i 
<luestion  is  one  that  has  been  raised  by 
many  architects  in  the  provinces,  apai-t 
from  any  feeling  of  jealousy.  "SMienever  a 
town-hall  or  a  large  public  building  is  to  be 
•erectetl  a  general  competition  is  invited,  or 
the  committee,  advised  by  theii-  assessor,  ; 
invite  a  few  local  men  and  a  number  of 
London  architects  of  repute  to  send  in.  Of 
course,  as  a  nde,  the  London  competitors  i 
stand  a  good  chance,  and  it  is  not  always,  as 
:some  imagine,  that  the  local  architects  score 
a  victoiy.  The  Exeter  church  competition 
just  decided  in  favour-  of  a  well-known  and  i 
able  architect  is  in  point.  Of  coiu-se,  the 
"best  design  ought  to  win  in  eveiy  case  ;  but 
the  puzzle  is,  Who  is  to  find  it"  out?  The! 
assessor  can  make  mistakes  sometimes.  Who 
is  to  judge  :-  Give  the  prize  to  the  ablest 
•design,  by  all  means,  whether  the  author  be  , 
a  Londoner  or  a  local  man.  It  is  better  to  ' 
.select  a  plan  designed  by  an  expert  who 
inows  the  best  tyjies,  thaii  an  inferior  plan 
by  one  who  may  be  a  jmictical  architect  and 
knows  more  of  local  matenals  and  practice. 
If  it  were  possible  to  unite  the  skill  of  the 
one  with  the  local  knowledge  of  the  other, 
so  much  the  better.  To  decide  as  to  the 
"best  pkn  and  the  most  ])ractical  mode 
of  execution  is  a  question  the  single 
assessor  is  often  incajjable  of  doing. 
In  such  an  in.stance  two  asses.sors,  one  a 
London  and  the  other  a  local  man.  appears 
to  be  the  only  way  of  securing  a  just  award. 
Local  talent  ought  to  receive  recognition  ; 
Tve  can  hardly  quan-el  with  those'  who  in 
krge  provincial  towns  think  it  fair  that  a 
competition  for  any  public  bulding  should  be 
limited  to  local  practitioners.  On  the  other 
iand,  the  ratepayers  and  their  representative 
on  the  town  council  desire  to  obtain  the ' 
highest  talent  for  their  money,  and  the 
ioreign  element  is  introduced.  Many  kinds 
of  buildings,  like  markets,  dwellings  for 
artisans,  baths,  libraries,  are  well  wnthin  the 
reach  of  the  provincial  architect.  He  knows 
the  price  of  local  brick  or  stone  and  labour,  j 
and  is  able  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the 
•design  of  his  details;  he  is  not  likely  to 
mistake  the  capabilities  of  the  most  desirable  ' 
material,  while  his  London  rival  may  s-pecify 
a  stone  that  is  quite  unsuitcd  to  and  very 
<;ostly  in  the  district.  In  contracts  for  build- 
ings in  provincial  places  we  often  see  materials 
and  fittings  specified  by  London  architects  ill- 
a/la|>twl  to  the  Wlitv.  Details  and  fasten- 
ings and  docoration.s  suitabh;  for  Kegent- 
«tre.t,  IJelgravia,  or  City  buildings  are 
giotes<iuely  out  of  place  in'  a  couiitiy  resi- 
<li'jut:  Yet  we  notice  thesfi  things"  daily 
peii)etrated  in  buildings  hiindi-eds  of  mile"s 
from  London.  Fow-ign  substitutes  in  the 
way  of  fittings  and  decoration  are  ])ainfully 
infongnious  and  inhannonioiis.  If  a  build- 
[ing  is  to  express  the  materials  and  resources 
of  tlif'  locality,  we  must  tiy  and  make  it  a.s 
natunil  as  jwssible  to  educate- our  local  work- 
.  rnen  and  tcrtinU  in  the  use  and  treatment  of 


their  materials,  so  that  they  should  nf)t  have 
to  submit  to  the  intrusion  of  elements  foreign 
to  their  wants,  a  result  attributable  entirely 
to  the  centralisation  of  artistic  instruction. 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES.* 
{Coneliuled  from  page  236.) 

rHYSICS  AND  ELECTKICAL  DEPAUTMEXT. 

AN  unfettered  choice  in  the  placing  of  labora- 
tories for  physics  and  electricity  would 
almost  certainly  result  in  the  choice  of  thegi'ound 
floor,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  freodom 
fi'om  vibration.  This  is  more  necessaiy  for 
electrical  than  for  physics  work  ;  but  in  no  case 
is  it  essential  to  successful  teaching.  At  Bir- 
mingham both  laboratories  are  on  the  second  floor, 
four  floors  up  counting  from  the  lower  ba.^ement, 
and  this  is  by  no  means  an  exception.  The 
department  should  be  so  jilaced  in  the  building-  as 
to  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  main 
engine-room  ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  ha-s-ing- 
an  experimental  dynamo-room  near  the  electrical 
laboratoiy,  nor  is  it  essential  that  the  tables  in 
the  electiical  laboratoiy  should  have  foimdations 
separate  fi-om  the  laboratory  floor.  Thu  electrical 
laboratoiy  and  lecture-room  should  be  in  direct 
electrical  connection  i^-ith  the  main  dynamo-room. 
A  physics  laboratory,  if  for  evening  students 
only,  need  not  be  large  ;  but  with  day-schools  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  at  least  thirty  students.  It  shoidd 
contain,  or  have  next  to  it,  a  small  laboratory 
for  optical  work,  which  can  be  darkened  at  v.  ill, 
and  should  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water  and  steam,  and  with  at  le:ist  two  sinks. 
The  prorision  of  a  photometric  gallery  (where 
leng-th  is  a  first  consideration),  under  the  gallery 
of  the  lecture-room  or  elsewhere,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  A  well-equipped  electrical 
department  shoidd  contain  an  experimental 
dynamo-room,  which  need  not  be  larger  than 
COft.  by  20ft.,  and  shoidd  have  a  firm  floor,  and 
one  or  two  workshops  for  instrument  making- 
and  electrical  house  wiring.  Choitical  Ihparlment. 
— This  department  (or,  at  least,  the  laboratory) 
should  always  be  on  the  top  floor,  the  fi-ee  and 
ethcient  ventilation  of  the  laboratory  being  most 
important.  The  jjreparation-room  is  most  con- 
veniently placed  behind  the  lecture -table,  with  a 
large  fume-closet  in  the  wall  between  it  and  the 
lecture-room,  and  if  the  plan  admits  of  its  being 
between  the  lectiu-e-room  and  laboratory,  so  much 
the  better.  Failing  this,  it  should  be  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  lectm-e-room,  and  as  near  the 
lecture-table  as  po.s.sible.  For  the  purpose  of 
supervision,  one  large  laboratory,  giring  an 
imobstructed  view  over  the  whole  of  it  from 
any  part,  is  preferable  to  separate  laboratories, 
although  chemists  generally  ask  for  a  se]):irate 
a(hanccd  laboratory.  The  laboratoiy  should 
have,  as  part  of  it,  or  immediately  adjacent,  throe 
small  rooms,  one  for  sul]»huretted  hydrogen  work, 
provided  with  a  fume-closet  along  one  side,  one 
as  a  combu.stion-room,  and  the  third  as  a  dis- 
pensary, where  the  chemicals  not  commonly  used 
are  stored.  In  building  the  laboratoiy,  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  passages  in  the  walls 
and  other  outlets  for  the  ventilation  of  the  fume 
closets,  to  arrange  the  floor  for  the  drains  from 
the  benches  (at  least  a  depth  of  1ft.  being-  required 
to  give  sufficient  fall),  and  for  the  outside  drains 
to  the  ground  below.  It  is,  therefore,  almost 
neces.sary  to  plan  the  laboratorv  before  building, 
especially  as  the  ventilation  of  the  fume-closets 
require  sjiecial  provisions.  Each  student  reipiires 
about  3ft.  Gin.  length  of  bench,  tlie  width  of  a 
double  bench  with  students  working  along  each 
■side  being  4ft.  9in.  to  .ift.  There  should  be  one 
fume-closet  to  about  ten  students,  when  inde- 
pendent of  the  benches.  A  balance-room  .should 
innricdiately  adjoui  the  laboratorj",  or  form  part 
of  it,  fitted  -n-ith  wall-benches,  which  need  not 
have  sL'ite  toi)s.  It  is  usual  to  )no\  ide  one  hdance 
to  about  evcrj'  ten  or  twelve  bench  spaces,  each 
balance  requiring  a  bench  length  of  about  4ft. 
I'liotof/ifiphic  Dipai  tmciit. — This  department,  un- 
less of  unusual  size,  as  at  Kegent-street,  is 
naturally  grouped  with  the  Chemistry  depart- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  its  rooms  should 
iiiiniefliatdy  adjoin  the  chcmiHfry  rooms.  Its 
usual  jjrovi.sion  is  a  .studio  with  side  and 
top-lights,    which   can.  if  necessary,    be  used 
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as  a  lecture-room,  and  one  or  two  diuk  roonLS, 
with  facilities  for  the  ustuil  fittings.    An  cx]>oseii 
flat  or  landing  next  to  the  studio  is  u.seful  for 
sun-printing.    Sufficient  attention  is  not  usually 
given  to  ventilating  the  dark  rooms,  a  ju-ovision 
which  must  1k)  made  without  admission  of  natural 
liglit.   Natural  ticioice  Jkpurimcnl. — This  dopart- 
nu,nt  is  generally  a  small  om;,  and  requires  no 
.speci.d  provision  beyond  a  well-ventilateil  and 
lighted  room,  which  can  be  fitted  as  a  laboratory, 
in  which  one  or  two  sinks  are  necessary  fittings. 
A  i-oom  large  enough  to  acconunodate  twenty 
.  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  majority  of 
cases.    A  lecture-room  to  accommodate  about  the 
same  number,  adjoining  the  laboratory,  and  fitted 
with  a  sink  in  the  lecture-table,  should  be  ])ro- 
'  vided.    It  would  be  convenient  to  place;  these 
!  rooms  near  to  the  Chemistry  or  Physias  d(;part- 
\  ment.    Art  Bcparlment. — The  size  and  import- 
j  ance  of  this  department,  and  the  subjects  it 
includes,  differ  verj-  considerablj-   in  different 
institutes.  The  present  day  is  v.-itne.ssing  a  greater 
extension  of  the  apjilication  of  art  principlesto  tech- 
nical industries,  and  the  art  departments  of  our 
technical  in.stitutes  are  exhibiting  less  dilettantism, 
J  and  more  of  a  technical  character.    Students  of 
metal- work,  engineering,  and  building,  especially 
!  draughtsmen  and  designers,  house-decorators  and 
!  plasterers,  ought  to  be  found  in  attendance  at  art 
classes,  where  they  may  receive  instruction  in 
form,  colour,  and  design  directly  applicable  to 
the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged.    I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  advantage  which  results 
from  a  close  connection  between  an  art  depart- 
ment and  certain  building  tr.ade  classes.    It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  roquhements  of 
an   art   dejiartment   beyond  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  a  good  north   light,  and  the  ad- 
visahUity  of  placing  the  "  life-room  "  as  an  end 
room,  where  it  may  be  shut  off  fi-om  general 
entry.    It  is  usual  to  provide  at  least  three  rooms 
for  paper- work,  with  separate  rooms  for  other 
subjects.  W(ji)if}i  a  Dcpartmcitt. — Thetirst  necessity 
■  in  this  department  is  that  its  rooms  should  be 
well  grouped  together,  and  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  building.    To  have  all  the  rooms  on  one 
floor  would  be  most  convenient,  and  there  woidd 
be  no  objection  to  this  being  an  upper  floor  pro- 
vided it  were  approached  by  a  staircase  rising 
fi'om  near  the  main  entrance,  and  not  used  by 
men  students.     In  any  case,  the  lady  super- 
intendent's room  and  inquiry  office  shoidd  be 
placed  next  the  entrance  door,  and  the  social- 
^  room  and  refreshment-room  (if  prorided)  be  near 
the  gymna.sium.    If  two  floors  are  utilised,  the 
I  administrative-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  and  lavatory, 
social-rooms  and  gymnasium  should  be  on  the 
lower  floor,  with  the  classrooms  above.  Although, 
as  mentioned  later,  a  separate  refreshment -room 
for  women  is  not  found  generally  necessary  for 
evening  work,  3'et  such  a  room,  or  one  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  dining  and  tea-room  is  vei- 
necessary  with  day  schools.    The  laimdry  sho:i  d 
j  consist  of  two  rooms,  one  for  washing  and  one  for 
ironing,  with  a  good  large  window  hi  the  partition 
or  wall  between  the  two,  in  order  that  both  rooms 
may  be  under  the  control  of  a  teacher  standing  in 
either.    To  make  the  laundry  and  cookery  school 
large  enough  for  I.t  and  30  students  respectively 
j  would  probably   be  amply  sufiicient   for  ordi- 
[  nai-y  evening   classes,  the   former  subject  not 
being  a  popular  one  :  but  for  day-scliool  work  it 
i  would  be  advisal)lc  to  make  the  laundry  also  larg-e 
!  enough  for  30.   The  cookery  kitchen  and  iionmg- 
room  require  a  demonstration  platform  at  one 
end,  usually  three  i-ows  of  ten  each  ;  but  for  day 
'  work  it  would  be  a  gi-eat  advantage  to  have  this 
\  accommodation  in  a  separate  room,  or  at  least  so 
I  screened  off  as  to  be  fi-ee  from  disturbance  by 
dn.sses  doing  practical  work.    Such  a  room,  if 
placed  between  the  laundry  and  cookery  school, 
would  jn-obably  suflice  for  both  subjects.    It  need 
not  be  more  th;m  20ft.  by  16ft.,  with  a  counter 
for  tlie  teacher,  a  gas-.stove  for  crfokerj-  demon- 
j  strations,  and  a  small  ironing-stove  for  laundrj- 
(unle.-s  sufficiently  near  the  main  ironing-room), 
and  a  .siid;.    The  laundry  should  be  in  such  a 
I  position  as  to  be  protected  from  the  outpoui-ingo 
!  of  the  main  chimney.    A  drying- closet  in  or  near 
to  the  laundry  v.-oidd  add  to  its  completion.  At 
j  least    three  rooms  for  needlework   for  fifteen 
students  each  sliould  be  provided,  two  of  which 
would  be  more  convenient  if  diriiled  by  roller 
shutlers.    A  small  fitting-room  near  or  next  to 
i.i  found  to  be  very  useful,  and  good  accommoda- 
tion should  be  made  for  cupboards.  Miif  ic  Depart- 
ment.— The  chief  point  to  mention  here  is  (he 
necessity  for  istjlation  fi-om  other  rooms  where 
I  noise  would  be  objectionable.    Our  experience  at 
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Battcrsoa  has  .shown  th;it  wen  <loublc  walls  and 
doors  arc  not  proof  against  the  passage  of  the 
music  of  a  brass  instrument  lustily  blown,  or  a 
stentorian  bass  voice.  Where  a  great  hall  is 
])ro\ide(l,  I  .sec  no  reason  why  a  little  alteration 
in  the  usual  accommodation  of  artistes'  rooms 
should  not  give  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  music 
classes.  If  a  hall  is  not  available,  then  the  music 
rooms  would  be  best  ])laced  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  as  far  as  possible  from  lecture  or  class- 
rooms. Admiiiuiralivf. — The  jiosition  for  the 
chief  administrative  rooms,  as  shown  in  A])])cn- 
dix  A,  shoidd  need  no  reconuuendation.  The 
four  rooms  biacketed  should  have  inner  doors 
from  one  to  the  other,  and,  when  luscd  as  shown, 
])rcsent  tlu^  best  possible  arrangement  for  con- 
venient working.  There  would  bo  no  great 
objection  to  jjlacing  the  council-rooui  on  an  up](er 
floor.  It  usually  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  as 
a  reception-room,  and  would  thus  be  well  ))laced 
if  near  the  platform  entrance  to  the  great  hall. 
A  large  inquiry  office  is  unn(<cessary,  and  is, 
indeed,  rather  wasted  space.  It  is  too  public  for 
use  as  an  ordiuai-y  oflice,  and  is  chiefly  used  during 
times  (if  entering  students,  for  about  two  to  four 
weeks  in  all,  each  term.  Ordinary  inquiries  are 
\wA  made  of  the  hall-porter,  and  his  small  l)ox  or 
office  may  quite  easily  contain  all  the  pro.*pectuses 
and  bills  which  sati.sfy  the  us\ial  in(|uirer.  At 
most  places  it  will  be  found  that  temporary 
an-angemenls  are  made,  such,  for  example,  as 
using  the  largest  gymnasium  or  great  hall  for  the 
first  week  or  two  of  booking.  Itermitiir  mid 
Social. — There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing the  ])osition  of  th(?se  rooms  ;  most  certainlv 
they  should  be  all  on  one  floor,  and  that  the 
ground-floor.  Sc])aration  and  elevation  would 
be  most  detriuu'ntnl  to  the  free  and  successful  use 
of  these  rooms.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
si/c  of  this  depai'tnient  should  be.  (icitrntl. — The 
(liu\stion  of  separate  entrances,  refreshnu;nt  .and 
social  rooms  and  incpiiry  offices  for  women,  of  the 
arrjingemcnt  of  entrances,  cloak-rooms,  and 
lavatori(>s,  an;  among  the  (bit.ails  which  may 
make  or  mar  a  plan.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
arrangements  of  many  in.stitutes,  including  i)oly- 
teehnics,  are  specified  in  official  .schemes,  to 
which  architects  and  committees  are  wont  to  pay 
deferential  attention.  On  this  point  I  can  only 
say  that,  if  architects  would  win  Trafalgars,  they 
may  sometinu's  find  it  neces.sary  to  read  official 
schemes  as  Xelson  road  the  famous  signal. 
Continued  cxperii'iue  in  the  working  of  these 
institutes  show  that  many  such  arrangements  ai'C 
quite  unncccs.sary,  and  that  their  i>rovision  only 
adds  to  the  waste  spaces  of  the  building,  and  to 
the  ex])enses  of  maintenance.  Among  these 
arrangements  are  separate  entrances  and  i-efrcsh- 
ment-rooms  for  women.  All  polytechnics  have 
them  :  very  few  use  them  ;  and  many  arc  finding, 
as  at  Battersea,  that  the  sexes  can  mingle  in 
classrooms,  refreshment-rooms,  or  reading-rooms 
with  mutual  advantage.  Separate  entrances  are 
useful  for  special  occasions,  but  for  economy  in 
ordinaiy  working  the  provision  of  a  single 
entrance,  easily  controlled  by  one  attendant,  is  the 
ideal  requirement.  The  question  of  cloak-rooms 
is  also  important :  unless  they  are  near  the 
entrance,  the  students  cannot  be  prevented  from 
taking  their  hats  and  coats  to  the  class-rooms,  a 
proceeding  which,  in  wet  weather,  is  decidedly 
unpleasant  ;  yet  to  pro^^de  a  cloakrooni  in  the 
most  convenient  position  for  such  large  numbers 
as  1,000  to  3,000  may  not  be  possible.  If  cloak- 
rooms are  placed  on  each  floor,  or  in  each  depart- 
ment, great  expense  is  incuiTcd  in  attendants  ;  but 
these  seem  to  be  necessary.  Among  the  eight 
polytech,nics  in  London  the  majority  have  cloak- 
rooms near  men's  and  women's  entrances,  or  on 
each  floor.  At  Birmingham  the  arrangement  of 
departments,  and  the  provisions  of  doors  at  the 
entrance  to  each,  allow  of  the  inside  corridors  to 
be  used  as  cloak-rooms,  no  attendants  being 
necessarj' — but  only  a  very  successful  grouping  of 
looms  would  make  this  arrangement  workable. 
My  own  experience  is  in  favoiu-  of  large  cloak- 
rooms near  the  main  entrance,  and  especially  is 
this  important  with  day-schools.  Cloak-i-ooms 
would  be  less  sources  of  trouble  th.an  they  us>i,ally 
are  if  fitted  with  larger  window.s  and  glass- 
p.anelled  doors,  so  as  to  be  more  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  porter  on  duty  at  the  entrance, 
or  of  passers-by.  Near  the  main  entrance  I 
would  also  place  a  common  room  for  the  teaching 
staff  (luen  and  women  together)  with  separate 
adjoining  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories.  Such  a 
room,  where  all  teachers  can  easily  go  for  the 
leading  of  notices,  receipt  of  letters,  and  for  inter- 
change of  ideas,  does  very  much  to  promote  co- 
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power  required ; 


Departmknt. 


Booms. 


Mechanical     TLeeturc-room  T   

Eng-ineering.  I  |_Labonitor>-,  p. J  

[Drawing-office   

I  fritting  and  iniichine  shop,  p. 

I  Smith's  shop,  p   

I  Foundi-}-,  p.    

IPattem  .shop,  p   

Teacher's  room   "... 

^Sforf  for  tools,   


Ploob. 


BorG. 


orG 


.  B  or  G 


Building         Lecture-rooms  '•2\ 
Tiudes,  (of-  :  Drawing-office 
ten  grouped  !  Carpenter's  shop,  p.  . 
with    Engi-  Brick -cutting  ,, 
ncering'.  riiimbtrs' 

Masons' 

riastercis' 

Painters' 

1  Ttur/ier'n  room  


BorG. 


Phy.sies  and 
Electrical. 


'.Storf  for  timber  nn'l  carpiutfrA*  work 

Lecture-room  

I'hysics'  laborr.torj- 


j  Electrical      „  f. 

iDjTiiimo-roora,  p  

Wiring-shop   

Instrunient-imiking  shop,  p. 

Teacher's  room   

f^ftotomctrir  gaJter;f .. 


.  a  or  G. 


-  ) 


Rehabkh. 


On  top  floor  for  top  light  (N.  light). 
Usually  near  to,  ami  in  same  block  a 

engine-room.     One  .shop  Hufficient  fi.i 

snu'ths  and  foundry. 
Not  nccedsaiy  with  carpenters'  shop. 
Next  or  near  to  Us  tnre-room. 
,,      ,,  workshops. 


Same  as  above. 


St<jves  used. 


Chemical. 


ri,ceture-ri 
Ll'icpnnitii 


Top  tloor 


Photographic 
often 
grouped 
with 

Chemistry) . 

Natural 

Science. 


e-room  | 

ion-rorimj   

ri.:ll).,KitolT  1   

Llialance-room  J   

Store   

Teacher's  room   

Ti  nrher'ii  private  laboratory  

Studio   jlop  floor 

Dark  roomH  (2)   '  „ 


Lecture-room 
Laboratory  .... 


Art. 


Elementarj-  room   Top . 

Advanced  ,,   

iLifc  „   

Modelling  ,,   

Woodearving  

Metal-working  room  

Teacher's  room   

Lr.rturt'room  


BorO 


Fiist 


Women's  De-  rWashing-room"]  -.r  

partment.   |_Ironing      „  J  

Cookerj-  kitchen  

Needlework-rooms  (3)  

tGynuKisium  "I   G  or  first 
Dresssing-roora  J   IFirst 

1  Social  rtxmi,  f  

Lady  Superintendent's  room,  f  |G  

Inquiry  office  iG  

Mistress's  cloakroom   IG  or  first 

lavatory   

Students'  cloivkroom  G. 

,,       lavatorj-   " 

\Dfmonstrntion~room,  cookery   

\Demo}istratioH~room,  laundry   

'  Fittiny-room,  drfssmakiny   '. 

\Baih-room^  gymnasium  


Music  De-      Choral  and  orchestral  room*  (one  large  and 

partment.  •    one  small;  

iPianofoi-te  rooms  (3)  


Administra- 
tive. 


Staff, 


Recreative 
and  Social. 


I  pinquii-y  office.. 

Seeretai-j's 

Clerk'! 

Principal's 

Lavatory   

Council-room 


juiiy  omce  -n  . 

iretai-j's  ,,  f  ...  . 
rk's  „  f  ...J  . 
incipal's  room,  f  . 


Ground  floor  at 
front  of  build- 
ing   


FTeiicher's  common  room.  f"| 

Cloakroom  (men) 
LLavatorj'  (men) . . . 
Porter's  room  


am.  f  J 


(i.. 


rGjumasium  (men)   |  G . 

Dre.ssing'-room  (student-s)   

L  Dre.ssing-room  (instructor)  J  

Refreshment-room   


General. 


jSocial-room,  f  

Club-room,  f   

[Reading-room,  f  "|  . 
Reference-library  J  . 

'  Bath-roota  Gymnasium  . 


["Engine-room"]  ... 

Boiler-room 
1  Coal-store     J  ... 

Receiving-room  

TMen's  cloakroomT 
LMen's  lavatory  J 
Kitchen  


Ground  floor 
near  to  main 
entrance  .. 


Servants'  lavatory  (women) 
Store  cupboards  


Plast<'r<'rs  and  paintfrs,  especially  latter, 
should  be  near  ,\rt  Department. 

Not  ncct'ssarjif  buildingtiudesarc  grouped 
with  Enginec'ring  Dcpai'tment. 

Next  or  near  to  wirpcntcrs'  shoi). 


Capable  of  division  to  give  small  daik 

room  for  opti(al  work. 
Not  near  engine-room. 

One  shop  usually  sufficient. 

Near  lecture-room  or  hilK<ratories. 
Neiir  laboratories. 


With  two  or  three  nmall  rooms. 

Near  lecture-room  or  laboratorj-. 
Next  teacher's  room. 

Also  used  as  lecture-rr>om;  top  and  N.  light. 


May  conveniently  be  near  Chemistrj-  De- 
partment. 


All  art  iwims  to  have  top  and  N.  Ught. 

With  dressing-rooms. 
With  store-room  for  clay. 


Near  other  rooms  ;  top  and  N.  light. 
Near  other  rooms. 


Good  light  necefwary. 
With  store-room  and  meat-safe. 
Good  light  necessjtrj'. 
GwkI  ventilation  necessarj'. 
With  wa.sh-basins. 
Near  refreshment  or  reading-room. 
Near  principal  entrance  to  Women's  De- 
partment. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Next  cooker}'  kitchen. 
Next  ironing-riKims. 
Next  needlework  rooms. 
Next  dressing-room. 

As  isolated  as  pos-sible  from  aU  Iccture- 
rfxiras,  classrooms,  or  laboratories. 
Might  form  jiart  of  great  hall. 

Next  main  entrance. 
With  safe. 

One  large  room  or  two  small. 

Near  principal's  room. 

Any  ctmvenient  position  near  offices. 

Near  main  entrance. 


With  store-room  and  lavatorj'. 

Good  ventilation  necessarj-. 
With  wash-basins. 

Next  Kitchen  and  near  Women's  Depart- 
ment. 

Small  rooms  for  secretaries. 
Sometimes  in  one  room. 


Each  floor 


Next  dressing-room. 

At  back  of  building 
disturb  ela.s.ses. 


where  noise  will  not 


Next  entrance  to  which  goods  come. 
Near  main  entrance. 

Next   refreshment-room,   with  .scullery, 

store,  and  coal-cupboards. 
Near  kitchen. 


ordination  and  good  feeling,  and  to  reduce  the 
labour  of  communicating  with  the  staff.  My  ideal 
entrance  plan  would  be  one  -with  an  outer  lobby, 


a  roomy  inner  hall  to  which  the  general  public 
would  have  access,  containing  counters  for  book- 
ing students,  and  in  which  class  time-tables  and 
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other  notices  could  be  placed.    The  passap^e  from  j 
this  hall  to  the  building  j)roper  should  be  such  as  ' 
could  be  easily  controlled  by  one  attendant,  I 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  prevent  persons  other 
than  students  or  ^nsitors  from  entering,  and  who  I 
should  be  pro\-ided  with  a  small  box  or  office  at  \ 
which  ordinary  inquiries  could  be  made.    The  I 
building  beyond  this  .should  open  into  corridors  , 
giving  immediate  access  thi-ough  separate  doors  ' 
to  the  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  for  men  and  t 
women,  to  the  staff  common-room,  and  leading  to  | 
the  different  departments.    If  the  women's  rooms 
could  be  grouped  ne.xt  the  enfrance  so  as  to  | 
allow  of  their  office  for  booking  being  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance-hall  to  the  men's, 
the  plan  would  be  still  more  convenient  and  ideal. 
Some  such  arrangement  of  large  public  entrance- 
hall  with  inquiry  offices,  and  with  small  entrance 
to  the  building  proper,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Regent - 
street  Polytechidc,  while  the  plan  of  the  Hol- 
loway  Polytechnic,  forgetting  its  two  entrances, 
presents  an  an-ingement  nearer  to  what  I  mean 
than  any  other  institute  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted.   The  engines  and  boilers  should  be 
pLaced  in  rooms  apart  from  the  main  building,  or  J 
at  least  in  such  a  position  that  rooms  next  and  ' 
above  them  may  be  workshops,  the  classes  in 
which  would  not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  noise  | 
and  heat  which  machinerj-  must  necessarily  cause  :  I 
and  Lastly,  I  would  mention  how  surprised  I 
frequently  am  to  find  how  few  buildings  have  the 
corridors  between  the  outer  wall  and  classrooms, 
so  that  the  con-idor  would  break  the  noise  fr-om 
the  street,  instead  of  between  the  inside  wall  and  i 
the  classroom,  where  the  room  being  next  the 
street  receives  all  its  noise.    At  Battersea  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  teaching  with  open  win- 
dows, on  account  of  the  noise  from  the  main  road, 
and  it  must  be  worse  with  institutes  having  less 
frontage  than  we.    Parts  of  the  Yorkshire  Col- 
lege at  Leeds,  and  the  Bii-mingham  Technical 
School  are  the  onl}-  ones  known  to  me  where  this 
arrangement  of  corridor  is  adopted.    In  con- 
sidering what  to  include  in  my  paper,  it  seemed 
that  I  could  do  more  good  by  suggesting  than 
describing,    and    that   you    would  prefer  my  I 
assiiming  the  character  "of  adviser  to  that  of  ^ 
critic.    My  chief  difficulty  has  been  to  know  what  ! 
you  expected  or  desired,  and  I  was  naturally  led  to  ' 
the  method  I  h;ive  adopted  by  memories  of  the 
kind  of  questions  I  am  usually  asked  by  archi-  ' 
tects,  and  by  my  desire  to  supply  that  iiiforma-  ' 
tion  which  they  are  usually  wanting,  but  which 
is  surely  so  essential  to  the  success  of  their  work 
as  designers  of  technical  institutes.  Of  the  aetiual 
fittings  of  the  rooms  I  have  said  but  little,  for  in 
this  rnatter  I  advocate  a  close  partnership  between 
architect  and  principal,  with  the  latter  as  pre- 
dominant partner.  Seeing  we  spent  in  this  country- 
last  year  no  less  than  £800,000  in  fiu-therance  of 
technical  education,  and  that  the  eight  London 
polytechnic  institutes  alone  were  attended  bv  no 
less  than  27,000  students,  surely  the  success  of 
our  technical  institutes,  which  you,  as  architects,  i 
can  influence,  will  add  to  these  causes  which 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  ; 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  St. 
•James's  Hall.  Piccadilly,  S.W",  the  President, 
Mr.  P>dwin  J.  Hamilton,  of  London  and  Brighton, 
in  the  chair.  The  following  were  elected  by 
ballot  as  memWs  : — Robert  Masters  Chart,  The 
Limes,  Miteham,  Surrey  ;  William  Charles 
Frederick  GilL'im,  75,  Waldegrave-road,  Preston 
Park,  Brighton  ;  Joseph  Craddoc  k  Pcrkin.  .5, 
L'nwin-court,  E.C.  ;  and  Willie  Wriglev,  Cross- 
ley-terrace,  Hebden-bridge. 

ARCHITECTl'RAI,  TRAlSlyC. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr. 
Geouok  a.  T.  Middletox,  A.R.LB.A.,  member. 
Whatever  a  man's  talents  mny  be,  and  in  what- 
soever direction  they  may  lie,  "it  is  the  universjil 
experience  (remarked  thi",  author)  that  they  need 
long,  lalx.riou8,  and  careful  training  to  develop 
them  to  anything  like  the  utmost  of  th(-ir  po.s.si- 
bilities.  I'he  training  of  a  youth  in  that  which  is 
to  be  his  life-work  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a 
thing  to  >*  considered  lightly.  Its  importance 
was  rew.gnised  \,y  the  guilds  of  olden  times,  who 
devised  a  system  of  appreriti(!eshii)  which  served 
Its  purpose  well  within  the  moderate  limits  which 
the  age  demanded.  In  modem  times,  hf)wever, 
trade  by  trade  in  rapid  sequence  hnn  found  the  in- 
denture sy.iftfem  of  edu(;ation  unsuited  to  its  needs, 
and  ha«  diacarded  it,  sometimes  for  better,  and,  it 


is  to  be  feared,  sometimes  for  worse.  What  is  it 
to  be  with  architecture  'f  Is  the  time-honoured 
system  of  pupilage  to  be  retained,  or  is  it  to  be 
discarded  !'  or,  if  discarded,  with  what  is  it  to  be 
replaced  'r  These  are  important  questions,  thrust- 
ing themselves  rapidly  into  the  foreground  for 
discussion  and  decision  ;  and  possibly  th(;  greatest 
assistance  to  an  eventual  right  judgment  which 
can  be  at  jireseut  offered  will  be  as  imbiassed  a 
review  as  any  one  man  can  take  of  the  present 
system  and  its  results,  and  of  the  various  sub- 
stitutes which  have  been  tried  or  suggested.  A 
change  is  pending,  marked  above  all  else  by  the 
rapid  reilucing  of  the  usual  term  of  pupilage  dui'ing 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  What  is  this  new  | 
development  to  be,  and  is  it  to  be  for  good  or  e^-iL' 
Xot  long  since  universally,  and  now  very  gene- 
rally, the  onlv  training  in  architecture  which  a 
young  man  could  receive  would  be  such  as  he 
could  "  pick  up  "  in  the  office  of  his  principal. 
Articled  for  a  term,  fr-equentlyof  five  (occasionally 
even  of  seven)  years,  he  would  commence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  spending — or  wasting — a 
year  or  more  in  mixing  ink,  copying  lettei-s,  and 
pei-foriuing  the  other  duties  of  an  office  boy. 
In  some  offices,  and  particiilarly  where  a  good 
premium  had  been  paid,  and  the  lad  was  of  some 
social  standing,  he  would  be  set  instead  to  making- 
copies  of  the  ■•  Orders."  without  being  told  what 
they  were  or  receiving  any  instruction  about 
them ;  what  might  have  been  a  valuable  lesson 
thus  being  rendered  uninteresting  and  almost 
useless  save  as  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  archi- 
tect's tools — his  drawing  instruments.  Gradually 
as  the  youth,  through  intercoiu'se  with  his  seniors 
in  the  office  and  observation  of  their  methods  of 
work,  became  more  iisefid,  he  was  set  to  making 
simple,  and  then  more  elaborate,  tracings,  to 
writing  copies  of  specifications,  and  even,  if  he 
were  neat-handed,  to  inking-in  and  colouring 
the  pencil  designs  of  others.  This,  together  -n-ith 
occasional  visits  to  works  in  jirogress,  and  some 
experience  in  field  siu-veying  and  in  measuring- 
up  buildings  which  were  to  undergo  alteratioiis, 
hiis  constituted  in  the  past  in  most  cases,  and  still 
constitutes  in  very  many,  the  sole  training  given 
to  an  articled  pupil  in  return  for  a  considerable 
preniium  and  gratuitous  serWces  rendered  for  a 
number  of  years.  Liidoubtedly  the  equivalent 
is  insufficient  ;  and  this  being  recognised  by  i 
parents,  the  result  has  been  of  late  the  reducing 
of  the  number  of  years  of  scrritude  ;  the  student  ; 
goes  to  another  office  to  \viden  his  experience.  I 
Thus  baldly  put,  the  whole  system  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  disadvantages  ;  and  the  pictiu-e  is  by 
no  means  overdi-awn.  Yet  it  could  never  have 
remained  in  almost  universal  use  had  there  not 
been  points  to  recommend  it.  Possibly  in  no 
other  way  could  general  routine  be  so  well 
m.astered,  or  biLsiness-like  habits  so  well  acquired. 
Constantly,  day  by  day,  the  small  matters  of 
practice  have  been  brought  directly  within  the 
student's  purview,  so  that  when  he  cjmmcnces 
business  for  himself  he  is  prepared  for  the  thousand 
and  one  small  hindrances  and  difficulties  which 
would  hinder,  if  they  did  not  wreck,  the  prospects 
of  a  more  liberally  educated  man.  Then,  too, 
when  the  principal,  or  even  his  leading  draughts- 
man, is  a  man  of  parts,  the  mere  fact  of  constant 
intercourse  with  him  is  necessarily  pioductive  of 
good  things.  The  pupil  may,  indeed,  have  no 
knowledge  of  ".stj'les"  or  "orders,"  and  be 
densely  ignorant  of  architectural  archajology ; 
but  he  becomes  an  architect  in  very  truth,  basing 
everything  he  does  upon  the  principles  which 
he  has  unconsciously  imbibed.  The  success  or 
failure,  therefore,  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
of  training  depends  largely  ujxm  the  individual 
printipal,  even  more  pcrhajis  than  upon  the 
individual  student — the  latter  being  a  constant 
factor,  and  therefore  negligible  when  comparing 
one  sj-stem  with  another.  Thus,  if  the  principal 
himself  be  a  man  devoid  alike  of  architectural 
knowledge  and  of  taste,  who  carries  on  an  archi- 
tectural business  as  he  would  any  retail  trade,  in 
all  jirobability  his  pupils,  when  they  leave,  will 
be  men  like  unto  himself,  utterly  imworthy  of 
their  high  calling  ;  and  between  this  extreme 
and  the  other  there  are  all  degrees.  Both  e.x- 
Iremes  are  rare.  In  the  vast  majority  of  offices 
the  student  learns  something,  and  generally  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  is  iiware  of  or  will  adiuit, 
of  what  will  be  useful  to  him  in  after-life,  but  by 
no  means  all  he  needs  to  know.  The  principal 
may  himself  be  probably  ignorant  upon  m.any 
points,  and  indifferent  to  others,  and  a  bad  in- 
structor even  when  his  knowledge  is  profound  ; 
but  h(j  would  be  almost  sure  to  say,  if  (iuestion<'d, 
that  it  was  the  pupil's  own  fault  if  he  did  not 


get  on.  This  brings  into  view  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, the  discii.ssablc  point  of  the  situation. 
What  is  this  sui)plementary  training  to  be,  and 
how  are  the  half-educated  students  in  offices 
scattered  all  over  the  land  to  be  reached  and  in- 
fluenced y  Anil,  fir.st,  what  efforts  have  already 
Ijcen  made  to  supply  the  want  'f  In  France  there 
exists,  and  has  exi.sted  for  generations  past,  a  com- 
pletely organised  architectui-al  school,  in  I'Ecole 
dcs  Beaux-^Vi'ts.  Having  quoted  from  Mr.  Emcst 
Flagg,  of  New  York,  a  .short  account  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  vogue,  Mr.  Middlcton  continued  : 
— Wo  in  England,  too,  have  men  (jf  the  highest 
distinction  and  ability  who  gave  u[i  a  consider- 
able jjoi  tion  of  their  time  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  that,  as  in  the  c-ase  of  the  Institute 
examiners,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward.  We, 
too,  have  valuable  prizes  annually  competed  for, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  comjiare  with  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  ;  but  we  do  permit  a  young  man, 
after  (or  even  without)  spending  a  few  months  or 
years  in  an  architect's  office,  "  to  erect  monstro- 
sities and  eyesores  to  public  taste  "  ;  and  we  have 
no  Ecole  dcs  Beaux-Arts.  The  first  of  these 
disqualifications  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  remedy, 
this  society,  at  lea.«t,  being  whole-hearted  in  its 
endeavour  to  have  the  Architects'  Education  and 
Registration  Bill  passed  into  law,  and  so  put  a 
stop  to  the  present  unlimited  license  to  piactise 
what  the  practitioners  are  pleased  to  call 
"  architecture  "  :  but  we  want  no  com- 
pulsory school  like  the  French.  There  are, 
as  has  been  ali-eady  pointed  out,  important 
inherent  advantages  in  the  system  of  train- 
ing by  apprenticeship.  These  are  all  well 
knowm  and  widely  acknowledged.  It  would  be 
a  distinct  mistake,  consequently,  to  abandon  the 
system  altogether  on  account  of  elements  of 
weakness  which  are  also  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, without  first  attempting  to  strengthen  the 
weak  spots,  removing  what  is  faulty  and  replacing 
\>Y  what  is  sound.  Thus  all  that  is  required  is 
supplemental  training.  To  secure  this,  two 
things  have  to  be  ofliered  to  the  .student— incen- 
tive, and  opportmiity  for  study.  For  the  last 
fourteen  years  the  princiijal  incentive  has  been 
the  Associates'  Examination  of  the  Roj-al 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  its  high  but 
not  prohibitive  standard,  it  being  left  for  the 
Tite  Prize  and  the  Soane  iledalliun  to  pro^dde 
incentives  for  architectural  study  of  the  very 
highest  class.  Shortlj',  too,  there  will  also  be  the 
examination  for  entrance  into  this  Society,  the 
general  scheme  of  which  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced ;  and  before  many  years,  possibly  almost 
immediatelv,  there  ■will  be  the  Compulsory  Ex- 
amination under  the  Architects'  Education  Act 
— which  will  compel  rather  than  merely  incite  to 
study.  As  for  opportunities  for  study,  we  are  all 
well  proA-ided  for  in  London,  at  least.  We  have, 
first,  the  Architectural  Association,  organised 
and  worked  upon  as  perfect  lines  as  could 
well  be  de\"ised  to  meet  the  needs  of  Metro- 
politan students  with  but  their  evenings  at 
their  disposal.  The  two  points  ujion  which  it 
is  open  to  criticism  are,  pos.5ibly,  that  the 
course  is  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  student 
insufficient  time  for  recreation  ;  and  that  the 
system  of  class  teaching  necessarily  adopted  at 
the  low-  fees  charged,  is  incomp:itible  with 
individual  instruction.  Then,  but  little  behind 
the  A.ssociation  in  importance  cames  King's 
College,  and  then  (shame  to  it  that  it  should  not 
be  first  '.)  the  Architectural  School  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  the  classes  at  University  College 
and  at  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art 
following  in  receding  imjjortance,  but  all  offering 
opportunities  for  study,  of  which  the  students  in 
London  offices  are  bv  no  means  .slow  to  avail 
themselves.  London,  therefore,  is  well  equipped, 
but  how  about  the  pro\'inces  ?  In  all  the  greater, 
and  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  societies  have 
been  foimded  more  or  less  upon  the  pattern  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  and  in  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  th(>re  have  recently  been  established 
properly  organised  architectural  schools  with 
professors  of  architecture  at  theii-  head.  In 
these  two  great  centres-the  educational  facilities 
arc  .almost  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  London 
stuilents  ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  instances 
failure  has  had  to  be  reluctantly  admitted  in  some 
iui))ortant  direction,  if  not  entirely.  Sometimes 
it  is  that  efficient  teachers  cannot  be  found  in 
all  the  subjects  ;  at  other  times  sufficient 
students  .are  not  forthcoming  to  enable  classes  in 
some  essential  subject  to  bo  held ;  at  others, 
again,  local  jealousies  step  in  and  mar  the  entire 
programme.  There  is  scarcely  a  local  society 
undei-taking  educational  work  but  has  suffered  i.t 
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Homo  lime  from  one  or  other  of  these  ditticultic^s, 
and  (!vcn  occ'isioniilly  from  all  at  once.  Striigtrlinfj; 
on,  however,  they  have  f^enerally  ni;inaf;ed  to 
revive  vv-hen  an  enthusijistic,  popular,  and  eflieient 
loader  has  arisen  ;  hut  in  no  instance'  U  the  hasis 
of  estahlishinent  secure  enoag'h  (o  a.'^sure  that 
l)roi)er  (nhicational  facilities  in  all  c.-sscntials  lie 
c.ontimiou.-ily  offered,  oxceiit,  possilily.  in  the 
towns  alri>ady  mentioned  and  in  Edinhursh. 
Outside  of  the  centres  in  which  the  influence  of 
these  provincial  societies  is  felt,  the  educational 
facilities  enjoyed  hy  students  are  comjiaratively 
Hinall.  The  (>])])ortunity  for  study  still  exists,  and 
for  ohtaininR'  fruidance  in  that  study  ;  hut  it  is 
not  forced  >)efore  the  students'  notice,  and  in 
mo.st  instances  is  mi.ssed  entirely.  The  i)nnci])al 
educatinji'  influence  in  the.se  unfortunately- 
situated  (Vises  is  that  of  the  lu'ofe.ssional  jires.'f.  We 
in  ICuf^land  po.-i.se.ss,  upon  the  whole,  the  hest 
arc.hit(H-tural  periodicals  in  the  world,  cateriuf;-  for 
all  tastes  and  requirements  ;  and  the  youthful 
architectural  student  i.s  well  i)rovided  for.  so  far  as 
is  pos.sil)le  hy  these  means.  One  of  the  principal 
l)apers  contains  ji  des(!rvedly  popular  DesifiTiin; 
Cluh,  and  another  conducts  a  Students'  Column 
Ijoth  of  which  have  heen  of  ine.'ilcnlaVde  lienefit 


separately,  restraininjj;  herc^  and  urging  then;,  if 
need  he  with  shar])  and  hitter  words,  or  coaxing 
and  indulging  in  mild  flattery,  as  the  case  may 
he,  and  all  to  make  the  student  develop  his  own 
))owers,  and  not  thost;  of  his  tutor.  With  so 
good  a  s}-,Ht(Mn  of  training  well  prov(!d  and  well 
understood,  tliere  is  an  ohvious  need  of  some 
organisation  such  as  will  hring  its  advantages 
heforo  the  students  in  the  more  isolated  i)rovincial 
offices,  contemjioraneously  with  inducements  to 
study  at  all.  This  Socic^ty  filready  has  a  class  of 
students,  to  whom  certain  slight  privileges  are 
accoi'ded  :  it  is  offering  th(,'  neces.sary  in- 
ducement to  study  in  the  sha))e  of  the  coming 
examination  for  admissiem.  Why  not  allow 
the  students  th(!  further  privilege  of  corrcs])ond- 
ence  tuition  for  this  examination  at  a  moderate 
fee  ?  It  would  have  to  he  a  corresixmdence  class, 
with  a  minimum  limit  of  memhers,  all  having  the 
same  ])ai)ers  issued  to  th(;m.  with  the  same 
instructions,  upon  the  .same  day  :  hut  otherwise 
each  could  h(>  dealt  with  se))arately.  There  would 
he  no  clashing  with  existing  hodies,  for  it  is  an 


Tn  ord(?i'  to  find  ihe  velocity  of  the  flow  ol 
liquids  through  a  circular  pipe  for  any  given 
gradient,  numerous  fonnula;  have  been  c.omi)iled 
from  the  results  of  various  expei-inumts.  ATuongsl 
the  hest  known  may  he  mentioned  tho.se  of  Kutlei . 
D'Arcy,  Prony,  NeviUe,  Weishach,  Hawksh'v. 
and  Kylelwein.  Some  of  these  are  of  a  v(!r\ 
com])licat(,'d  character,  necessitating  a  long  S(,'ric> 
of  calculations.  That  of  Wei.shach,  which  is 
generally  recognised  as  giving  the  mo.st  accurate 
results  of  all  the  formulae  nu;ntioned,  inchides  a 
distinct  coefficient  for  friction  for  every  change 
of  velocity. 

For  prescmt  j)uq)oses,  Eytelwein's  fornuda  has 
heen  ,sel(M  led  as  the  mo.st  suitahle,  on  account  of 
its  well-known  character  and  simplicity  of  ajipli- 
cation — viz.  : 

V  =  55  y/K  X  iF. 

Wlierc  V  =  velocity  in  feet  jier  minute. 

H  =  hydraulic  mean  depth  in  feet. 
F  =  fall  in  feet  per  mile. 

The  dr,ains  should  be  arranged  with  such 
gradients  that  any  solid  suh.stnnciw  usually  found 


r  open  field,  encroached  upon  by  none ;  and  proper  P  '"'"'"'' .  •,    ,         .  ,  -  . 

,  1  study  upon  the  part  of  tho.sc  most  in  need  of  it,       «  "">'ectu,n  with  .lonu'stic  sewage,  suchass.and 


which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Society's  examina 


'I  ;  pel)l>les,  ))a])er,  fiecal  (hqjosits.  Ace.,  may  he  carried 


to  many  a  provinci.al  man,  to  say  nothing  of  all  '  tion  to  promote,  would  he  securrul.    Finally,  th( 


that  is  to  h(-  learnt  hy  the  inspection,  v,'(!ek  hy 
week,  of  all  the  hest  contempor.iry  buildings, 
illustrated  hy  drawings  of  the  highest  class — 
thoufrh  it  may  be  added,  as  an  aside,  that  students 


invariably  fail  to  appn^ciate  the  fui-l  that  these  !  would  hi-  accomplished. 


Society  itself  would  benefit  both  in  numbers  and 
prestige.  The  students'  class  would  be  rapidly 
augmented  and  foini,  as  is  desired,  the  stopping- 
stone  to  membership,  and  good  and  needed  work 


have  been  reduced  in  size  for  reproduction,  and 
in  attempting  to  co])y  them  as  they  st.ind,  often 
acquire  a  tiny,  niggling  style  themselves.  The 
Press,  however,  e\idently  cannot  do  everything 
that  is  n(>eded.  If  a  student  is  to  progi'oss,  he 
must  work  himself,  being  directed  as  to  what  he 
.shall  do,  and  having  his  work  criticised  by  a 
com|)(^tcnt  instructor.  This  is  possible  only  by 
th(!  corn'spDiidence  sy.-ttem  of  tuitiem,  which  it 
has  lieen  left  to  private  enterin'ise  to  organise  ; 
and  there  are  now  three  private  tutors  in 
architecture  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  under- 
take it  —  viz.,  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Bradford, 
Mr.  Howgate,  and  myself.  !My  experience 
has  been  that  this  .system  of  teaching  is  an 
(uuinently  satisfactory  (me,  being  only  surjias.sed 
in  results  by  direct  personal  and  individual  teach- 
ing, .and  being  far  superior  to  class  in.struction. 
My  own  method  of  ])roccdure — and  I  believe  in 
all  essentials  it  is  follow(!(l  by  my  rival  tutors  also 
— is  that  of  issuing  to  a  student  a  series  of  test- 
]):i])ers,  similar  to  ordinary  examin.ition-pa])ers, 
but  so  worded  as  to  ciiv(-r  a  greater  amount  of 
ground,  and  then  very  fully  crilici.sing  and  cor- 
rceting  the  rei)lie3  received,  sending  seriously 
inaccurate  woi-k  back  to  he  doiK'  afresh,  with 
instructions  how  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which 
h  ive  been    made.    The  papers  are  issued  at 

weekly,  fortnightly,  or  longer  intervals,  as  the  different  points  of  th 
circumstances  of  the  case  demand,  fortnightly 


A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
IIkxiiy  Lovkokovk  (who  regarded  the  Archi- 
tectur.il  A.ssociation  system  of  instruction  as 
preferalile  to  pupilage,  and  thought  a  youth 
should,  early  in  his  training,  join  King's  College 
da.sses.  an(i  shonhl  then  enter  another  oflice  as 
im])rover).  Sii.v.vni  s  Tukv.vil,  of  Truro,  Ei.i.is 
M.MisL.vxi)  (who  strongly  advocated  the  retention 
of  the  ))ui)ilage  system).  William  Allimjut.  and 
the  President  took  part,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  ]Mr.  Middleti^n  for  his 
suggestive  pajior. 


through  them  by  means  of  the  velocity  or  power 
of  the  flow  of  the  liquids  accompanying  them. 

From  the  results  of  various  exp(;rimcnts  can-ic'l 
out  in  ordinary  well-c(mslructed  drains,  it  Ivi 
been  found  thai  water  flowing  with  a  velocity  i  l 
I'iOft.  per  minute  will  overcome  the  ri'sistanc  ■ 
offered  by  C(jar.se  hall.ast  or  rounded  ])ebblcs.  aii'i 
remove  them  from  the  drain.  When  flowing  willi 
a  velocity  of  I80ft.  p(!r  minute,  th(!  liquid  will 
r(>move  small  stones,  fd'cal  matter,  pap(a-,  dv 
other  sukstances  of  a  like  nature.  The  following 
table  shows  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  water 
required  to  remove  different  substances  :  — 

T.vBLi:  Snowisd  the  Vklocities  Neckssakv  th  Rkmovi 
DipPERKST  Substances  from  Pii-u  UBAi.vst. 


D(js(Tiption. 


^s(:)TES  OX  DOMESTIC  DliAlXAGE.— III. 

yELOCITY  AXD  FLOW  OF  SEWAGE. 

THE  velocity  and  flow  of  sewage  is,  for  all 
practical  pur])oses,  similar  to  that  of  water 
flowing  under  the  .same  conditions.  As  drain 
pipes  of  circidar  section  are  almost  univer-sally 
used,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  theory 
of  the  flow  of  water  or  sewage  thi-ough  circular 
pipes  only. 

When  referring  to  the  velocity  or  flow  of 
sewage,  it  must  be 


Mud,  liquid  earth,  &c  

<'Liy   

Hiver.«an(l,  grit,  or  Hmall  gravel  ., 

Coarse  ballast  

Scii  shingle  about  lin.  diam  

Ij'irge  shuigle   

Anj^ilar  flints,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
Broken  .stones  


Velocitv  of  Flow  of 
Water. 


15ft.  per  minute 

.soft.  „  „ 

fiOft  

1-Jiitt  

i:!i)lt  

isoft  

•jooft  

21Wt  


From  an  examination  of  the  fori^going  table  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a  velocity  of  flow  which  will 
I  remove  large  shingle  will  be  quite  sufficient 
!  remove  foecal  deposits  and  other  solids  that  m;i 
require  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  ordinary  drain 
ujKlerstood  that  the  mean  '  Accordingly,  all  chains  should,  as  far  as  possibh 
velocity  of  the  fluid  is  always  implied,  as  the laid  with  a  fall  sufficient  to  in.sure  a  velocity  oi 
flowing  particles  have  a  velocity  varying  at   ISOit.  per  minute  wlien  the  normal  qiuantity  ot 
—    ■        .        .   .  ■     .  .    sewage  is  passing. 

For  general  puii)OS(;s,  the  normal  qu;intity  of 


inie  cross  secti(m.  This 
velocity  is  due  to  the  friction  of  the  fluid 


being  generally  preferred  by  me  as  allowing  time  agains?  the  sides  of  the  pipe  or  channel.  The  sewage  ordinarily  passing  through  d(,mestic  drains 
enough  for  the  necessary  reading,  and  none  to  ,  acliial  velocity  of  the  flowing  liquid  is  least  at  is  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  a  stream  of  .  ewa;.- 


spare  to  permit  of  weariness  creeping  in.  The  !  the  points  of  contact  with  the  pipe  and  greatest 
courses  are  generally  arranged  with  a  view  to  cer-  at  th(!  centre  of  the  flow.  The  mean  velocity  of 
tain  examinations,  but  can  be  varied  to  any  extent  j  any  liquid  stream  is  found  by  dividing  the  volume 
to  meet  individual  requirements — a  most  important  |  of  discharge  by  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of 

instruction 


feature,  entirely  absent  fi-om  oral 
by  leetiu'es  or  in  class.  At  the  commencement  of 
a  coiu'se  of  papers  full  instauctions  are  given  as  to 
what  books  should  be  consulted,  and  how  and 
when  they  are  to  be  read,  while  students  are  at 
liberty  to  write  and  have  their  difficulties  removed 
as  they  arise — a  privilege  which  the  more  earnest 
are  by  no  means  slow  to  avail  themselves  of,  if 
they  live  ■n'ithin  reach  of  ordinary  postal  com- 
munication, thoug'h  of  little  value  in  the  case  of 
■one  at  present  working  up-country  in  South 
Afi-ica.  The  great  drav.'back  to  this  system,  how- 
cvoT,  is  its  costliness.  In  the  long  run,  a  year's 
correspondence  tuition  costs  no  more  than  does  a 
twelvemonth's  attendance  at  the  A.  A.  studio  and 
classes ;  but  to  a  young  man  of  small  means, 
Avhose  parents  have  already  paid  as  heavy  a 
])iemium  as  they  coidd  possihlj"  afford,  imder  the 
impression  that  in  return  he  would  be  taught  his 
whole  business,  a  fee  of  seven  guineas  for  a 
course  of  twelve  test-papers — in  other  words, 
for  continual  guidance  in  the  work  of  an  entire 
winter — seems  severe.  Yet  we  private  tutors 
have  no  endowment  to  fall  back  Tipon,  and 
must  live,  while  the  constant  coiTecting,  re- 
vising, and  criticising  is  exacting  in  the  extreme, 
especially  as  none  of  it  can  he  delegated  with 
success.  The  tutor  must  do  everything  himself, 
with  only  clerical  assistance,  if  he  is  to  know  his 
])upi]s  well  enough  to  get  the  hest  out  of  them, 
for  it  is  ncccssrtry  t'j  study    each  character 


the  stream,  and  is  usually  expi-essed  in  feet  per  i 
second  or  feet  per  minute.  •  ! 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  velocity  of  any  , 
given  depth  of  flow  will  vary  directly  as  the 
inclination  or  gradient  of  the  pipe,  so  that  the  j 
greater  the  inclination  the  greater  ^411  be  the 
velocity  of  the  flow.  j 
It  should  also  be  noted  that,  in  consequence  of  j 
the  fi'iction  of  the  fluid  particles  against  the  sides 
of  the  pipe,  the  velocity  of  the  flowing  liquid 
thi'ough  a  pipe  laid  at  any  specific  gradient  varies 
according  to  the  depth  of  flow  on  the  invert  of 
the  pipe.  For  instance,  in  a  pipe  Gin.  diameter 
it  will  be  found  that  the  velocity  of  a  stream 
having  a  depth  of  lin.  on  the  invert  is  less 
than  that  of  a  stream  ha\-ing  a  depth  of  2in. 
in  the  invert.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  frictional  surface  of  the  pipe 
(or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  wetted  peri- 
meter of  the  pipe)  hears  a  larger  ratio  to  the 
sectional  area  of  the  stream  when  its  depth 
is  only  lin.  on  the  invert  that  when  the  depth  of 
the  flow  is  2in.  This  relationship  between  the 
wetted  perimeter  of  a  stream  to  its  sectional  area 
f oinis  the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  the  ' '  hydraulic 
mean  depth ' '  (usually  wi-itten  H.M.D.)  of  a  stream. 
The  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  found  by  dividing 
the  sectional  area  of  the  stream  hy  its  wetted 
perimeter. 

sectional  area  of  flow 


having  a  depth  of  onc-(iuarter  the  diameter  of  tli 
pipe  through  which  it  is  flowing. 

In  order  that  drains  may  be  self-cleansing  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  a  stream 
of  sevv-age  having  a  depth  of  one-fourth  the  di  - 
meter of  th(;  drain  must  flow  with  a  velocity  ^ 
180ft.  per  minute,  so  as  to  remove  the  solids  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated.  The  mininiuni 
gradients  that  can"  be  given  for  self-cleansing 
drains  are  as  follows  :— 

Table  of  Grauients  JTecessaby  to  Prdviue  Sklf- 
C'leaxsin(J  Drains  when  the  Depth  of  the  Flow 

OF  SEWA(iE  IS  Ql-ARTER  TUE  DiAMETEH  OF  THE  PjHK 
THROUGH  WHICH  IT  IS  PASSING. 


Diameter  of  Drain. 


4  inches 
i;  ., 

9  ,1 


Gradient  of  Drain. 


1  in  40 

1  in  70 
1  in  100 


As  an  aid  to  memory,  the  so-called  decimal  rule 
for  self-cleansing  gnidients  of  drains  is  easily 
remembered,  and  well  adapted  for  ordinary  use — 
viz.,  multiply  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  by  10.  and 
the  result  will  determine  the  gradient.    Thus  : — 


Diameter  of  Drain. 


A  inches 
G  ., 


Gradient  of  Drain. 


lin  40 

]  in  00 

1  in  9U 


H.M.D.  = 


wetted  perimeter  of  flow' 


On  comparison  with  the  table  previously  given, 
it  is  seen  that  this  rule  will  afford  good  self- 
cleansing  gradients  to  the  drains. 
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T.VBLE  OF  \'ELOCITY  AXD  DISCHARGE  OF  SEWAGE  FROM  CIRCULAR  DRAIX-PIPES  FOR  VARIOUS  GRADIENTS  AXD  DEFrHS  OF  FLOW. 


Hydraulic  mean 
depth. 

Fall. 
1  in  40. 

Fall. 
1  in  .-,0. 

Fall. 
1  in  60. 

Fall. 
1  in  70. 

Fall. 
1  in  80. 

Fall. 
1  in  90. 

Fall. 
1  in  KX). 

Fall. 
1  in  110. 

Diameter  of  drain- 
pipe. 

r 

Depth  of  flow  on  invert  of  pipe. 

Area 

of 
flow. 

>* 

cj  S  - 

.2  P.S 
^  5^ 

Discharge 

per 
Minute. 

Velocity 
per  ■ 
Minute. 

Discharge 
per 
Minute. 

Velocity 

per 
Minute. 

1  %^ 

Discharge 
per 
Minute. 

2  S  = 

'X 

>'  o 
•1  ^.i 

J  aS 
M  5 

u 

>0  ^ 

2  o  s 

Velocity 
Minute.  , 

■'^  5 
G  " 

! 

/  lin.  or  J  diameter  of  pipe 
2in.  or  i  ..   

ft. 
•017 
•044 

ft. 
•049 
•083 

ft. 

197 
257 

gal. 
21 
71 

ft. 
177 

230 

gal. 
19 

63 

ft. 
101 

210 

gal. 
17 

.58 

ft. 

— 

gal. 

ft. 

_ 

gal. 



ft. 



gal. 



ft. 



gal. 



ft. 

I  

gal. 



Fo'.tr  inches  ; 

3^in.  or  ^  6       ,,  „   

•078 

■101 

■284 

1.38 

•254 

124 

•232 

113 

Sjin.  or  i        ,,  ,,   

•081 

■100 

282 

143 

252 

1-28 

•230 

117 

I 

•084 
■088 

■098 

279 

146 

■250 

131 

2-28 

1^20 

1 

iin.  or  flowing'  full  

■083 

257 

142 

•2.30 

126 

210 

116 

— 

_ 

_ 

Z 

- 

- 

IJin.  or  \  diameter  of  pipe   

3in.  or  J          ,,  „   

•038 
■098 

■073 
■125 

197 

258 

47 
1.58 

182 
238 

43 
146 

170 
223 

40 
1.37 

Six  inches  

•175 

■155 

287 

314 

265 

290 

249 

272 

_ 

■182 

■151 



283 

322 

262 

298 

•245 

279 

5Jin.  or  i.^    

•188 

■147 

279 

328 

'258 

303 

242 

'284 

[6in.  or  flowing  full   

■196 

•125 

258 

316 

•2.38 

'292 

2'23 

274 

(  ajin.  or  }  diameter  of  pipe   

4iin.  or  J-  ..   

•086 
•221 

•109 
•187 

196 
257 

105 
355 

186 
244 

W) 
337 

178 
2.3:1 

'Ml 

.322 

Xine  inches  ( 

rlin.  or  *  a       ,,  ,,   

7iin.  or  5  ..   

•394 
•410 

•228 
•225 

281 
282 

699 
723 

'270 
268 

665 
687 

2.57 
265 

6*3 
653 

Siin.  or "  ^     ,.  „   

i9in.  or  flowing  full  

•424 
•442 

"221 
•187 

280 
257 

742 
710 

266 
244 

705 
674 

'2.53 
233 

670 
644 

SIZE  .\XD  DISCHAHGE  OF  DB.ilXS. 

AMiere  insuflSeient  care  is  exercised  in  the 
determination  of  the  sizes  of  drains  required  for 
any  particular  purpose,  there  i.s  a  tendency  to 
make  them  much  lai-ger  than  is  absohitely  neces- 
.<ary  for  the  -work  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  both  on  sanitary 
and  economic  groimds.  The  efficiency  of  a  drain 
is  not  increased  by  its  being  larger  than  abso- 
lutely reqirired;  on  the  contrarj%  it  is  greatly 
unpaired.  For  example,  the  mormal  quantit;'  of 
sewage  passing  through  a4in.  drain  may  be  quite 
sufficient  to  allo-w  of  its  being  self-cleansing, 
whereas  the  same  quantity  of  sewage  jiassing 
thiough  a  6in.  drain  laid  at  the  same  gradient 
woidd  probabh-  have  insufficient  depth  on  the 
invert  to  secure  the  necessary  self-cleansing 
velocity.  The  larger  drain  woidd,  therefore, 
remain  in  a  more  or  le.ss  foul  condition,  whilst  the 
smaller  drain,  in  the  same  situation,  would  be 
comparatively  clean.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
first  cost  of  the  smaller  and  more  efficient  drain 
woidd  be  much  less. 

The  gradients  hadng  been  determined  accord- 
ig  to  the  fall  available,  together  with  the 
maximum  volume  of  sewage  required  to  be  taken 
by  each  (h-ain,  the  neces.sary  .sizes  of  the  drains 
may  be  calculated  hy  the  formida — 

D  =  V  X  A. 
■^Tiere  D  =  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  miimte. 
V  =  veloc^ity  in  feet  per  minute. 
A  =  sectional  area  of  flow  in  feet ;  or 
Discharge  in  gallons  per  minute  =  6-2o  x  V  x  A. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  ready  reference, 
the  above  table  ha.s  been  prepared,  showing 
the  velocity  and  discharge  of  drains  with  varioas 
gradients  and  for  different  depths  of  flow.  These 
have  been  calculated  from  the  formuhe  abeady 
given. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing 
tatfle  several  important  facts  relating  to  the 
velocity  and  discharge  of  liquids  through  circular 
pipes  will  1)0  obser^^ed,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  H.M.D.  of  a  circtdar  pipe  flowing  fvdl 
is  exactly  the  same  as  when  flowing  half-full 
— i.e.,  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  ;  con- 
Bequently  the  mean  velocity  of  the  flow  in  both 
ca.ses  v.-ill  be  found  to  be  th(:  same. 

2.  The  H.M.D.  for  liquids  flowing  through  a 
circular  pipe  is  greatest  when  the  dc^pth  of  the 
flow  is  ai)proximateIy  five-aixths  of  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe,  and  it  is  at  this  ])oint  that  the  maximum 
mean  veloeity  of  flow  i.s  obtained. 

3.  The  maximum  discharge  from  a  circular  pipe 
is  obtained  when  the  dejjth  of  the  flow  is  about 
eUte,). twelfths  of  the  diameter  of  the  i)ipe,  and 
not  when  flowing  full,  aa  might  b(;  supposed. 
Thi.-^  loss  of  discharge  when  a  pipe  is  flowing  full 
i«  rlue  to  the  incTea.sed  friction  offered  by  th(^ 
■wetted  perimeter  of  the  pipe,  aa  compared  with 
the  -cctional  area  of  the  flow. 

1.  The  volume  of  di.sch;irge  of  a  circular  pipe 
flowing  full  is  exjictly  double  that  when  flowing 
half-full. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  that  the 
imiim  velofrity  of  flow  is  obtained  when  the 
h  of  flow  is  .i-fitha  the  diameter  of  the  ]>ipc. 
that  the  maximum  di.scharge  is  obtained 
(L  the  depth  of  flow  is  ll-l'2ths  the  diameter 
'■i>.  pijie,  it  is  de,siniV>]e  that  the  drains  .should 
t  «uch  a  size  aa  to  discharge  the  previously 


ascertained  maximum  volume  of  sewage  or  storm 
water  per  minute  when  the  depth  of  the  flow  i; 
l^ths  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  This,  being  thi 
mean  proportion  between  .5-6ths  and  ll-12ths 
will  permit  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume  of 
discharge  without  the  pipe  flowing  full,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  any  slight  decrease  in  the  volumi 
of  discharge  will  increase  the  velocity  of  the  flow 
and  so  increase  the  scour  and  self-cleansing  action 
of  the  sewage  passing  through  the  pipes. 

No  drain  should,  however,  be  less  than  4in.  in 
diameter.  In  all  cases  of  ordinary  domestic 
drainage — even  of  a  large  institution — where  the 
drains  are  laid  to  self-cleansing  falls,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  -tin.  drain  is  large  enough  for  the 
branches,  and  also  for  most  of  the  collecting 
drains  of  the  foul  and  storm- water  sections,  \\'ith 
perhaps,  a  6in.  or  9in.  main  drain  to  the  outfall. 

In  some  districts,  the  by-laws  of  the  local 
sanitary  authority  in.sist  upon  all  the  soil  drains 
being  not  less  than  6in.  diameter.  Of  coiu'se, 
tmder  such  circumstances  the  evils  entailed  by 
this  regulation  cannot  be  avoided. 


SAIXT-FROXT  OF  PEKIGUEUX.  AXD  THE 
DOMED  CHURCHES  OF  PERIGORD  iVND 
LA  CHARENTE. 

A LECTURE  on  this  subject  was  given  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
Mondav  evening bv  Mr.  R.  Phenc  Spiers,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.ij.A.  The'rre.sident,  Mr.  F.  C.  Tcnrose, 
F.R.S..  occupied  the  chair.  The  paper  was  iUui 
trated  by  numerous  v>-ater- colour  drawings  and 
pen  and  pencil  sketches,  detail  drawings,  jdans 
and  conjectural  restorations,  the  work  of  th 
lecturer,  and  also  by  many  photogTaphs  of  the 
interiors  of  the  principal  chiu^ches  described.  In 
his  introductory  remarks  to  a  lecture  extending 
over  nearly  two  hoim,  Mr.  Spiers  explained,  by 
the  aid  of  key  maps,  that  the  domed  churches  to 
be  described  and  compared  lay  in  a  compact 
group  in  the  south-w^est  of  France,  north  of  the 
river  Dordogne.  In  the  course  of  some  investi- 
gations into  the  development  and  spread  of 
Byzantine  architecture,  the  lecturer  %-isited  the 
district  of  La  Charente  three  or  four  years  since, 
and  returned  to  it  last  summer.  The  prevalent 
statements  as  to  Saint-Front  of  Perigueux  to  be 
found  in  guide-books,  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  late  VioUct-le-Duc  and  other  architectural 
wTitcrs,  were  all  based  on  the  quarto  moiuj- 
grai)h  by  JI.  Felix  de  Yerneilh  on  •'  Saint- 
Front-de-Perigueux,"  which  was  published  so 
far  back  as  18")1,  and  was  still  the  only  stand;ird 
work  on  the  subject  of  Byzantine  architecture  in 
France,  il.  De  A'erneilh  was  not  an  architect 
by  profession,  and  therefore  f;iiled  to  grasp  many 
of  the  points  of  construction  and  the  meaning  and 
history  of  details.  The  principal  points  sought 
by  .M.  Vernedh  to  be  proved  in  this  work  were— 
firstly,  that  the  five-domed  church  of  Saint-Front 
was  copied  from  the  chm^ch  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice  ;  secondly,  that  it  w-as  found(!<l  about  981 
and  dedicated  in  1047,  and  was  the  ])rototype  of 
ill  the  domed  churches  in  xVquitainc  ;  and  thirdly, 
that,  being  copied  from  St.  Mark's  of  Venici!, 
which  was  inspired  by  St.  So])hia  at  C!onstanti- 
nopl(;,  the  Fieneh  domes  had  a  Byzantine  origin 
ft  \v  IS  now  known  that  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  was 
inspirf:d,  not  by  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  but  by 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constanti- 
nople, described  by  Procopius,  and  pulled  Aovm 


in  1460  to  make  way  for  the  Mo.sque  of  Mohammed 
II.  The  researches  of  the  last  few  years  had, 
moreover,  proved  that  the  five-domed  church  of 
St.  jNIark's  was  not  commenced  till  1063,  under 
Constantine,  so  that  a  later  date  would  have  to  be 
found  for  the  erection  of  Saint-Front,  for  the 
plan  and  general  design  were  alike.  The  records 
of  the  period,  however,  distinctly  point  to '  a 
chiu-ch  of  some  kind  having  been  fo'imdod  towards 
the  close  of  the  10th  centiu^y  and  dedicated  in 
1047,  and  this  directed  the  lecturer's  attention  to 
the  remains  of  an  older  church  of  Basilican  type, 
hitherto  ascribed  to  Chronopius  II.,  Bishop  of 
Perigueux  .503 — .'530,  but  which  Mr.  Spiers  con- 
tended could  not  be  anterior  to  the  11th  century. 
This  Latin  church  was  inunediately  west  of  the 
existing  five-domed  edifice.  After  describing  the 
fi\'e-doaied  church  and  the  old  or  Latin  church, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  examine  in  detail  the 
features  of  this  older  chiu'ch,  of  which  portions  of 
the  nave,  the  aisle  walls  complete,  the  west  front, 
and  the  narthex  still  remain,  comparing  it  with 
the  older  existing  work  of  the  Latin  church  at 
St.  Clark's,  Venice.  The  west  front  is  interned 
as  the  inner  waU  of  a  house  which  faces  St.  Front, 
and  which  has  only  lately  been  pin'chased  by  the 
cathedral  authorities,  and  ^Ix.  Spiers  was  for- 
tunate in  being  allowed  to  sketch  and  measure 
the  details  of  this  long-bm^ied  elevation.  The 
piers  of  the  Latin  nave,  now  imbedded  in  the 
substructm^e  of  the  tower,  are  compound  in  plan 
(that  is  to  say,  they  have  attached  jjilasters  or 
responds  on  either  side),  which  form  was  not 
adopted  in  France  before  the  11th  c.entm^y  ;  the 
aisles  were  vaidted  with  a  series  of  barrel  vaidts 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  nave.  The  earliest 
dated  example  known  of  such  a  feature  is  found  in 
the  narthex  at  Tournus  (1009  a. D.),  near  Cluny; 
from  the  East  of  France  it  crossed  to  Limoges, 
where  similar  vaults  were  built  in  1 028,  and  thence 
probabh"  descended  to  Perigueux  .about  1030. 

„Thc  west  front  and  porch,  now  built  into  the 
house,  are  both  constructed  in  ashlar  masonry 
with  figure  sculpture  and  other  decoration,  which 
would  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  its  time  even  if 
completed  in  1047.  The  lectOTer  then  described 
in  detail  the  five-domed  chiu'ch,  the  construction 
of  which  was  of  a  much  more  advanced  character, 
particidarly  that  of  the  arched  vaidts  and  pen- 
denti\-es,  than  other  1  Ith-century  work  in  Fr.ance  ; 
whilst  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  advanced 
Romanesque  type,  quite  devoid  of  any  Byzantine 
influence  such  as  is  found  elsewhere,  partook  more 
of  the  style  of  middle  r2th-centiuy  work.  Mr. 
Sjoiers  then  referred  to  a  second  record,  which 
stated  that  Saint-Front  was  burnt  do^m  in  1120 
in  a  gi^eat  and  sudden  conflagration.  This,  Mr. 
Spiers  maintained,  could  not  refer  fo  the  five- 
domed  chiu^ch,  which  is  entirely  built  in  stone 
and  without  any  timber  in  its  construction, 
whereas  it  is  known  that  the  nave  of  the 
basilican  church  had  a  timber  roof.  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  record  also  says  :  '■  At  that  time 
the  nuuiastery  was  covered  with  timber  roofs," 
which,  in  the  lecturer's  ojiinion,  showed  clearly 
that  the  chronicler  desired  to  show  a  distinction 
between  the  earlier  church  and  the  existing  one, 
which  is  built  entirely  of  stone.  Having  thus 
sought  to  prove  that  the  five-domed  church  'of 
Saint-Front  was  not  built  before  the  r2th  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Spiers  found  another  task  imposed  on 
him — v\7..,  that  of  ^h  iwing  that  domed  churches 
were  built  in  Fr  inee  e  irly  in  the  11th  century, 
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and  tlial  their  .struct im;  flilTcn-d  entirely  from 
thai  eniphiyod  in  Enstcm  domes,  the  iirches Ijeinp; 
])oinfcd,  llie  ])(nideiitiv(>s  hiiviiifj  a  double  curva- 
ture and  bein<;-  built  with  horizontal  courses,  and 
the  donuis  bein;^  ovoid  in  section.  The  l)eeuliar  C(m- 
struction  of  the  pendentives,  which  wen^  set  out  on 
the  intrados  of  the  areh  instead  of  on  the  extrados 
as  in  the  East   of    Europe,  was  explained  by 
several  diagrams,  and  Mr.  S])ier.s  claimed  that 
such  a  method  of  building  was  not  known  in 
Byzantiiu-  d(mu!s.     The  churches  of  St.  Astier 
d'Oia),  St.  Stephen  of  Perif-ueux  (1013—1047), 
St.    (i(!rmain   des    I'res,    Loii'et  ;    St.  Martin, 
Angers;    Cahors    (1119),    Bran  tome,  Solignac 
(114.3),  Souillac,    Fontovranlt,  and  Angoulenu!* 
(c.  1120),  and   other  churches  in  the  ("harente 
were  then  passed    in    review,    and   the  com-  j 
pletc    absonec    of    any    Byzantine  sculpture, 
cspeci.ally  in   the  earlier  examples,  suggested 
that    they    were    in    no    way   influenced  by 
Eastern  models.    It  was,   in  fact,  the  negative 
quality  in  Saint-Front,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
Byzantine  feeling  in  it,  which  fir.st  led  to  Mr.  ' 
S])iers's  doubts  about  the  date  given  for  the  five- 
domed  churcb.    The  results  of  his  in(|uirv  h.'d 
him  to  the  belief  that,  so  far  from  Ix^ing  the  first 
domed  church,  Saint-Front  wiis  the  last  of  any 
importance  built  in  the  C'harente,  and  that  the 
term  By/.antiiu\  jis  applied  to  the  domed  chiu'ches 
in  France,  is  misplaced.    Tlie  French  masons  of 
the  South  of  France  ha\'e  already  the  credit  of 
having  perfected  a  type  of  church  with  banvl- 
vault.s  in  stone  covered  with  stone  or  tiled  roofs. 
To  them  also  is  due,  Mr.  Spiers  contended,  an 
filtemative  method  of  roofing  their  naves  with  a 
series  of  domes,  or  of  the  employment  of  ban-el- 
vaults  for  the  nave  and  domes  for  the  crossing, 
the  domes  being  constructed,  in  all  cases,  and 
,  including  Saint- Front,  in  a  manner  jiecidiar  to 
fhoniselves  and  subject  to  no  foreign  influence. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  S])iers  criticised  the  extensive 
restoration     cjm-ied  out  a  few  years  since  under 
the  late  M.  Abadie,  who  rebuilt  the  eastern  apse 
on  so  great  a  scale  as  to  dwarf  the  cfifect  of  the 
building,  and  added  bristling   junnacles  to  the 
apse  towers  and  crestings  to  the  cupolas,  destroy- 
ing the  repose  and  dignity  of  the  edifice. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion  on  the 
papei',  said  that  he  saw  in  the  room  several  who, 
like  hinuself,  had  the  privih^ge  of  ^^siting  the 
church(^s  of  La  Charente  onc-and-twenty  years 
ago,  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Edmund 
Sharpe.  He  called  on  Mr.  J.  Salmon  Quilter, 
who,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiers, 
siaid  he  could  not  agree  with  all  the  deductions 
made  in  hi.s  paper ;  he  was  fiony  he  had  not 
rcfeiTcd  to  Mi\  Sharj)e's  conclusions  in  his  great 
work  on  "  The  Churches  of  La  C'harente."  Mr. 
H.  1>.  Florence,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
Mr.  Spiers'  lectme  suggested  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  take  for  granted  all  one  read,  even  in  the  works 
of  those  looked  upon  as  undoubted  authorities, 
who  were  sometimes  misled  by  imperfect  data, 
and  dependence  on  unfounded  tradition  into 
drawing  erroneous  conclusions,  ilr.  J.  Tavenor 
Poiry  said  there  need  now  be  no  fmther  con- 
troversy as  to  the  precise  period  when  St.  Front 
■was  erected  ;  the  date  of  Pcrigueux  was  fixed,  as 
it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Abadie.  The  President, 
in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  the 
lect  urer  seemed  to  him  to  have  established  his  point 
— that  St.  Front  was  later  than  the  other  domed 


neighbourhood  the  nced.^  of  economy  are,  of 
cour.se,  as  a  rule,  of  the  fir.st  consideration,  and. 
therefore,  those  who  entered  on  this  com)}(;tition 
without  rigidly  observing  this  condition  obviously 
failed  to  r(Milise  our  intcnticjiis.  Very  few  con- 
triliutors.  indeed,  deserve  the  full  measure  of  praise, 
but  some  did  endeavour  to  work  o\it  the  jn'oblem 
with  thoroiighness  and  due  r(<gard  to  the  re(iuire- 
ments  set  forth  for  this  by  no  means  easy  subject. 
"  Mysteriarch  "  is  dislijictly  the  first  in  merit, 
"  Owl  "  ranks  second,  and  "  Cycle  "  comes  third. 
I'he  following  were  the  instructions  issued  to 
coinjietitors  : — A  Small  Town  Church  in  a  work- 
men's neighbourhood,  to  be  built  on  a  comer  site, 
with  the  angle  towards  the  S.E.,  the  total  length 
being  140ft..  and  the  width  .V2ft.  ;  the  cast  and 
south  walls  of  the  church  to  follow  the  frontage 
lines,  which  arc;  s(iuar(?.  I^ight  can  be  had  above 
the  houses  on  the  west  and  north  sides.  Tlic 
sills  of  th(!  west  windows  (which  are  optional) 
may  be  2.")ft.  from  the  floor,  and  those  to  the 
windows  on  the  north  side  may  not  be  less 
than  20ft.  from  the  gi-ound.  The  relative 
l)roportions  of  the  nave  to  chamel  are  left 
to  the  desigiu'rs,  who  will  do  well  to  refer  to  our 
reviews  of  previous  church  designs  submitted  in 


of    !^t.    JIary's  Church,   Warwick,    and  otli' 
kindred  examples  of  ■  Deba.sed   Gothic  is  ugl 
enough  ;  but  "  Owl,"  who  should  be  really  wi 
cTiougli  to  know  better,  has  "  gone  one  worse 
"  Cycle  "  is  rigidly  coiTect,  and  his  ideas  m 
limited  by  the  rccogiii.sed  regulation  work  of  tip 
modern   chiuch   builder  of  the  ecclesiologicid 
school,  who.se  ideal  was  based  at  least  on  strictl\ 
"  projjcr "   lines.     Th(!   unconmion  condition 
which  our  scheme  Bti])ulated  for,  ill  accord  wii 
so  unimaginative  a  design  as  this,  though  we  aii 
bound  to  recognise  the  .author's  care  and  truthful 
reference  to  models  of  the  type  which  found  nun  h 
j)opular  favour  not  very  many  years  ago.    Besiih  s 
this  recognition  of  industry,  we  are  obliged  I', 
admit  that  the   designs  which  follow  leave  t 
scarcely  a  choice,  and  so  "  Cycle  "  is  award' 
the  third  place.    We  would  iidvise  him,  howevi  i, 
not  tr)  relax  his  carefulness,  but  to  study  the 
woi'ks  of  such  men  as  Mr.  ,T.  L.  P(^arson,  Mr. 
(jr.  G.  Scott,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Bentlej',  and  to  pa\ 
visit  to   St.  Anselm's  Church  just   erected  i 
Davies-8treet,W.,  by  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Turin 
the  architects.     We  do  not  endorse;  its  .arcli 
tectur(!,  but  its  jilan   is   distinctly  suggesti\r. 
"  Tadj)olc  "  adopts  the?  Engli.sh  KcTi.ii.s.sance  of 


connection  with  our  Designing  Club,  published  the  ordinary  Citv  of  liondon  church  type,  and 
in  thcBiii.m.NG  Nkws  for  Feb.  22,  1889,  Feb.  20.  "     '  "  ..   •  - 

1891,  April  28,  1893,  and  Dec.  7,  1894.  This 


reference  is  not  to  cop}'  the  jdans  therein  de- 
scribed, but  to  gather  in  a  general  way  the  lead- 
ing points  necessaiy  to  observe  in  planning 
churches  for  worshii),  and  adapted  to  the  ritual 
of  the  English  Church  as  now  in  \ise.  Tlie 
sanctuary  or  altar-platform  is  to  be  3ft.  6in. 
above  the  nave  floor ;  but  the  position  of  the 
seven  steps  is  left  to  the  designer.  The  vestry  is 
to  be  on  the  .south  side  of  the  building  (and 
towards  the  western  end  of  the  church  a, 
baptistery  chapel  is  suggested,  about  40ft.  long 
by  l.)ft.  wide,  with  an  altar  in  it  adapted  to 
week-day  and  early  celebrations.  This  chapel, 
if  inti'oduced,  should  be  so  located  as  to  he  easily 


he  does  not  achieve  much  success  with  such  \m- 
ompromising  conditions.    Buildings  of  this  kind 


left  bald  and  bare,  like  some  of  the  modem 
Italian  churches  built  by  the  lioman  Church  in 
this  country,  are  most  uninteresting  and  ilepre.Sfl.\ 
ing  in  effect.  The  big  stjuare-paned  windows  ol 
wide  ])roi)ortions  introduced  by  "  Tad))ole  "  are 
ungainly  and  crude.  The  plan  is  better  in  itg 
arrangements  ;  but  we  note  that  no  rtiturn  way 
has  been  jn'ovided  for  the  use  of  Ci)mmuni(ranti^ 
and  the  organ  is  very  much  boxed  in.  "Nala" 
did  well  to  takt?  Mr.  James  Brooks  as  a  guide, 
but  he  follows  him  a  very  long  way  off.  Another 
time  let  the  copy  be  more  exactly  near  to  the 
original,  and  in  the  end  "  Xala  "  may  walk  alone. 
"Oberon"  trusts  more  to  his  own  ideas,  and 


entered  from  the  church  without  exposing  the  '  scarcely  learns  so  much  as  if  he  had  adopted  a 
users  to  draughts  from,  or  noises  at,  the  main  good  ma.ster's  work  for  a  model.  We  do  not 
entrance  to  the  building.  It  would  b('  open  to  j  expect  all  who  take  part  in  these  essays  to  evince 
the  church,  so  that  the  font  and  baptismal  j  much  novelty  or  freshness  of  ideas — if  they  do,  so 
service  may  be  readily  seen  fi-om  the  nave).  I'he  ,  much  the  better  for  those  who  win  thus  distinguish 
organ  is  to  open  into  the  choir,  and  the  j)ulpit  is  themselves.  "  Oberon"  has  taken  i)ains,  and  we 
to  be  on  the  north  side  of  chancel  arch.    The  I  praise  him  for  his  care.    "  Dessinatcur "  is  an 


seating  to  be  shown  on  the  plan,  and  the  accom 
modation  given  in  a  table.  A  pa.s.sageway  for  the 
use  of  commujiicants  retuming  from  the  Sacra- 
ment would  be  an  advantage.  The  church  is  to 
be  inexpensive,  but  dignified  in  treatment,  and 
red  brick  and  stone  to  be  used  both  inside  and 
out.  Koofs  in  timber,  covered  with  slates. 
There  is  to  be  no  tower  or  spire  ;  but  accommoda- 
tion is  refpiired  for  thi-ee  bells,  one  to  be  u.sed  for 
the  sanctus,  though  hung  with  the  others.  Plans 
and  sections  maj-  be  to  l-16in.  to  the  foot ;  other 
drawings,  |^th  scale.    A  sketch-view  is  desii'ablc. 

The  question  of  the  morning  chapel  placed 
nearer  the  main  entrance  to  the  church  than  is 
common  in  most  chuiches  of  recent  design  has 
been  fairly  well  dealt  with  by  "Mysteriarch," 
and  although  the  vestries  are  divided,  the  arrange- 
ment has  its  advantages.  The  necessity  of  pass- 
ing through  the  choir- vestiy  to  reach  the  heating 
chamber  is  certainly  not  good,  and  the  need  of  a 


untidy  draughtsman,  and  has  little  cemsideration 
for  the  ([uiet  sanctity  of  a  church  chancel,  seeing 
that  he  has  encumbiai^d  his  plan  with  street  doors 
on  either  sidi!  of  the  communicants'  rail.  "  \a 
Cigale"  hardly  does  himself  justice,  or  his  design 
either,  so  badly  has  he  located  his  drawings  on 
the  sheet.  "Canary"  sends  a  design  which  ia 
verj-  nnich  overdone,  in  a  type  of  Gothic,  which, 
fortunately,  has  seen  its  best  days,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  revived.  "  Kaffir"  is  more  practically 
severe  ;  but  hi.s  church  looks  somewhat  like  a 
cheap  Nonconformist  mission -hall  or  meeting- 
house. "Balbus"  locates  his  morning  chapel 
flank  on  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  jdacing  the 
altar  northwards.  Th(!  interior  is  thereby  exposed 
to  every  intruder  at  the  main  entry,  to  .say  nothing 
of  the  draughts  and  noise.  Narrow  aisles  are  the 
chief  feature  in  this  contributor's  plan  of  the 
nave.  "Ghiberti"  comes  next  with  a  double 
hammer-beam   roof    over  a  nave  about  22ft. 


churches  of  the  district,  thus  confuting  the  ,  furnished  as  it  might  have  been,  and  at  least  a 
theories  of  the  late  Viollet-le-Duc.    Mr.  Spiers  ..  .    .  _ 

replied,  remarking  that  he  by  no  means  over- 
looked Jlr.  Sharpe's  moniunental  work,  although 
he  differed  from  the  conclusions  therein  ai-rived 
at.  The  better  knowledge  now  possessed,  owing 
to  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Garrett  and  others, 
.and  the  opening  out  of  the  old  fi-ont  of  the  Latin 
church,  enabled  him  to  say  n-ith  confidence  that 
St.  Front  was  later  and  not  earlier  than  St.  Astier 
or  St.  Etieime  de  Perigueux. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A  SMALL    TOWN  CHURCH. 

APIjACE  of  worship  should  at  once  bespeak 
itself,  and  display  a  dignified  importance, 
no  matter  how  plain  its  detail  and  simple  its  con- 
struction necessarily  may  be.    For  a  workmen's 

*  Tfic  west  front  of  Angouleme  Cathedral,  since  un- 
happily restored  and  refaoed  by  the  late  M.  Abadie,  was 
shown  by  a  sjnrited  .sketch  by  the  late  F.  C.  Deshon  in  the 
Buii.DixG  Ni!WB  for  Sept.  17,  1875,  and  again  by  a  double- 
pape  elevatioii  and  a  plan  by  the  late  R.  W.  John.son.  of 
Ne\Tca.stlc,  in  our  i.ssue  of  .June  20,  18~G.  An  elevation  of 
this  facade,  by  the  late  Dr.  U.  G.  Zeitfi,  appeared  in  oiu- 
number  for  June  5, 1874. 


problem  with  which  we  set  out.  The  chosen 
design  redeems  the  competition,  at  least,  from 
entire  failure 
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w.c.  isbynomeansestablished— suchplacesnearlv  ' '"■i'lc  :  The  work  throughout  is  crude  and  i)Oor. 
always  become  a  nuisance.    The  .sanctuary  is  not  "  Beckington  "  places  his  morning  chajiel  by  the 

ide  of  the  high  altar,  and  his  font  is  situated  on 
short  length  of  communion -rail  for  infirm  per.sons'  the  coumiunicants'  step!  "Moor"  has  sipiare- 
use  is  desirable,  to  the  depth,  sav,  of  the  choir-  1  headed  traceried  windows,  and  low  proportions 
stalls.  The  return-way  for  comm'imicants  is  well  !  govern  his  design,  which  fails  entirely  to  realise  the 
managed,  and  the  rood-screen  to  the  chancel  is 
suggestively  contrived  with  its  three  openings, 
one  of  which  leads  to  the  ])ulpit.  Architecturally, 
the  design  is  distinctly  clever  and  suitable,  though 
we  do  not  approve  um-eservedly  of  all  its  details. 
The  battered  buttresses  of  the  organ-loft  transept 
would  add  quaintness  ;  but  the  priest's  door  is 
crushed  rather  in  effect  by  the  line  of  so  domi- 
nating a  structui-e  coming  immediately  on  to  one 
side  of  the  little  pointed  arch.  The  narrow  nave 
•would  be  made  to  look  more  naiTow  than  it 
actually  is  by  thus  inclosing  the  roof  beyond  the 
queen  posts,  and  the  contrivance  gives  a  pinched 
and  dark  appearance  just  where  most  breadth  is 
needed.  "  Owl  "  has  endeavoured  to  be  original ; 
but  his  design  is  incoherent,  and  lacking  in  the 
grace  of  proportion.  The  bell-tmret  is  not  eccle- 
siastically treated,  and  the  east  front  is  iminter- 
esting  and  commonplace.  Emi^ty  niches  serve 
no  good  purpose  in  the  gables,  and  the  tracerj-  of 
the  windows  is  but  poorly  conceived,  with  no 
evidence  of  that  beauty  which  good  forms 
alone  can  secure.    The  "horse-collar"  tracery 


ANSELM'S  CHURCH,  DAVlESi 
STEEET,  MAYFAIR. 

THI.S  chirrch,  consecrated  last  Satirrday,  by 
Bishop  of  London,  rejdaces  the  old  Hanover 
Chui'ch.  the  portico  of  which  forms  such  a  ]«"- 
minent  featirre  on  the  west  side  of  Eegent-stn 
It  is  erected  mider  a  private  Act  of  Parliament. ; 
money  to  be  realised      the  sale  of  the  old  chm 
f m-nishing  the  building  and  endowment  funds, 
site  being  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Westmin.  t 
The  design  is  somewhat  novel,  for,  although  t 
conception  is  essentially  Mediajval,  no  pointi  t 
arches  have  been  used.    We  hope  at  an  early 
date  to  give  .some  views  of  the  building,  and  now 
■we  print  a  copy  of  the  principal  plan,  which  is 
e.xceedinglj-  interesting. 

Houses  existed  on  the  site  of  the  church  an  l 
vicarage  previous  to  their  erection,  which  nci 
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sitated  taking  the  foundations  do-mi  below  the 
old  level.  The  whole  of  the  church,  therefore, 
has  a  basement  under  it,  jiart  of  which  is  used 
for  clergy  and  choir  vestries,  heating-chamber, 
lavatory,  and  w.c.'s.  Advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  basement  to  run  fi-esh-air  trunks  along 
under  the  ceiling,  in  which  are  contained 
hot-water  pipes.  The  air  is  drawn  through  fine 
copper  wire  gauze  (86  holes  to  the  inch),  and 
delivered  into  the  church  at  the  window  sills. 
This  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  the 
building  is  Hupplcm(-nted  by  radiators,  which  are 
placed  in  reces.-es  in  thf;  m;iin  walls.  There  are 
also  "  extract"  flues  starting  at  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  church  and  nmning  up  in  the  but- 
tresses. Tlie  passage  of  the  air  uj)  these  flues  is 
accelerated  by  means  of  i-adiator.s  fixed  in  the 
flues.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  fortned  with 
steel  joists  In-dded  in  concrete  lOin.  thick,  and 
covered  on  the  surface  with  pitch-pine  blocks. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  with  Portland  stone 
external  dressings  and  blue  York  stone  internal 
dressings.  The  walls  are  plastered  inside,  the 
plaster  being  finished  in  one  coat  about  |in. 
thick,  the  trowel  only  being  used  for  the  puriwse. 
The  rfK)fs  are  of  pit(;h-pine,  l  ^in.  ^•CI•ti(■al  board- 
ing lx;ing  used  instead  of  rafters.  The  building 
is  so  aixanged  that  all  jjai-ts  can  be  ap])ro;icho<i 
without  the  aid  of  sc.'iffolding.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Irish  green,  Irish  black,  and  I'avo- 
nezza  marble.  The  altar  rail  is  of  solid  brass 
throughout,  and  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
KIsley.  The  ihon-  seats  and  screen  are  of  teak. 
The  altar  rfiil  to  the  morning  chapel  is  of  ebony. 
'ITie  font  is  of  black  granite  in  one  block,  weigh- 
ing ."Jl  ionn,  and  stands  on  green  granite  paving. 
'ITie  dfulo  round  the  church  and  the  lining  to 
porches  is  of  gla.ss  tiles.    The  chancel  wall  fnot 


yet  fixed)  is  to  be  of  Irish-green  marble,  v.-ith  a 
bronze  railing  on  the  top.  The  builders  were 
INIessrs.  W.  Holt  and  Sons,  of  Croydon,  and  the 
architects  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Tiu-ner. 


f    THE    CONDITIONS    OF  BUILDING 
CONTRACTS. 

AN  interesting  pajjcr  on  the  aliove  subject  was 
read  cm  Monday  evening  last  at  the  ordi- 
n-ny  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  Institu- 
tion by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  15anister-at-Law,  and 
one  of  the  members  of. the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
under  the  Ijondon  Building  Act,  1894.  The 
author  claimed  sonu;  indulgence  for  his  tieatment 
of  the  subject,  which  was,  he  said,  such  a  wide  one 
that  he  could  do  no  more  than  generalise  iipon  it. 
There  arc,  he  said,  few  contracts  which  require 
.such  care  in  drafting  as  building  contracts,  and  in 
order  to  j)rovo  this  he  jiointcd  out  some  particulars 
in  which  they  differ  matcriall)-.  In  .some  contracts 
the  parties  know  what  they  arc  contracting 
about ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
cmplo}-er,  who  could  not,  as  a  rule,  imderstand 
either  the  specification  or  the  plans,  except  in  the 
most  elementaiy  way.  He  nnist  ha\e  someone — 
the  architect,  engineer,  or  surveyor — to  assist  and 
guide  him.  The  first  (^(mdition  to  be  considered 
was  the  one  which  fixed  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence required  for  the  work.  It  might  be 
described  as  to  be  of  the  best,  or  as  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  employer  or  the  architect,  or 
of  Ixith  ;  or  it  might,  as  most  frequently 
was  the  case,  be  described  as  of  the  best, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  archil  (K-t. 
The  desciiption  of  work  done  in  the  best 
manner    was,    he    thought,    too    vag^ie,  and 


left  the  way  open  to  disputes.  The  other  de- 
scription was  almost  equally  objectionable,  for 
if  work  has  to  be  done  to  the  approval  of  the 
emjjloyer,  such  approval  must  be  reasonable,  for 
no  one  can  be  judge  in  his  own  cause  unless  the 
parties  agree  to  such  a  condition  in  express  terms. 
There  may  be  endless  disputes  as  to  what  is 
reasonable.  To  avoid  such  disputes  under  cither 
description  it  has  been  found  convenient  that  the 
work  should  be  described  as  done  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  third  party— the  architect,  engineer, 
or  surveyor,  whose  decision  has  been  held 
to  be  final,  although  he  is,  perhaps,  naturally 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  employer.  The  effect 
of  a  condition  of  the  kind  is  to  leave  the 
standard  of  excellence  to  be  fixed  by  the  mind 
of  the  architect,  although  the  insertion  of  the 
description  of  "best"  or  "second  best"  may 
serve  to  decide  a  point  if  the  architect  is  by  any 
reason  i/rcvented  fi-om  approving.  Another  in- 
stance inight  be  given  by  supposing  a  case  where 
the  architect  or  engineer  never  exercised  his 
judgment  at  all.  This  kind  of  contract  might  be 
very  satisfactory  to  the  biuldingo\%-ner,but  was  not 
g'cner!  illv  80  to 'builders.  They  agreed  to  the  de- 
cision of  "tlie  architect  beingfinal  in  certain  matters, 
but  \\-ithin  limits.  The  builder  does  not  agree  to  do 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  but  to  his 
reasonable  satisfaction,  nor  does  he  agree  that  if 
he  does  not  satisfy  the  architect  he  shall  not  be 
paid  at  all,  nor  that  the  employer  may  take  pos- 
session of  the  works,  and  turn  the  builder  out  if 
he  docs  not  satisfy  the  architect :  nor  that  the 
architect  shall  have  power  to  alter  the  work  or 
reject  the  materials  at  the  builder's  expense.  In 
such  matters  the  builders  claimed  a  reference  to 
arbitration.  It  could  not,  he  thought,  be  said 
that  a  builder  was  unreasonable  who  objected  to 
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l)e  J)l,ici;ii,  liound  hand  .■mil  loot,  in  tlic  jiowcr  of 
a  jioivsoii  who.-ie  iialiiriil  instincts  wero  to  dcc-idc  in 
favour  of  his  eiu]iloycr.  Every  contriict  mnst  be 
roally  dependent  on  the  person  employed  as  archi- 
tect or  engineer  and  the  kind  of  jierson  or  Lody 
in  the  po.sition  of  employer.  Contractor.'*  tor 
large  railway  and  other  works  did  not  hesitate  to 
leave  themselves  in  the  liands  of  the  engineer, 
while  huikh^i-s  would  not  enter  into  a  contract  for 
a  few  hundreds  without  an  arbitration  clause,  and 
the  reason  apiieared  to  be  that  engineers  of  large 
coiiii)anies,  ha\-ing  absohile  control  of  the  mon(>y 
spent,  and  being  without  fear  of  any  demm-  oil 
the  i)art  of  tlieir  cni])loycr.s,  were  free  to  act 
fairly  as  betw(!en  employer  and  contractor.  In 
small  works,  on  the  other  hand,  a  client  of  limited 
nuians  not  oidy  questions  the  extras,  Tint  also 
the  authority  of  the  architect  to  order  them. 
In  tlu;  case  of  contracts  with  public  bodies  or 
corporations,  neither  the  biiilder  nor  the  engineer 
were  in  an  enviable  position,  for  the  work  of  the 
foiinor  was  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  many 
per.<ons  anxious  to  find  fault,  while  the  latter  was 
not  fn^e  to  e.\erci.se  his  fidl  discretion.  The  ne.xt 
important  point  was  that  work  done  under  a 
building  contract  was  done  on  the  proju-rty  of  the 
employer,  and  being  attached  to  the  soil,  became 
the  properl  y  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Thus,  while 
goods  in  the  ordinary  way  might  be  returned  if  not 
according  to  contKict,  work  attached  to  th(^  soil 
could  not  be  returned.  This  fact  necessitated  con- 
ditions being  inserted  in  building  contract.s  to  pro- 
vide what  was  tohai)i)cn  if  the  work  was  defective  or 
not  ai)proved.  These  consistent!  generally  inapower 
to  call  upon  the  builder  to  rc-e.\ecute  the  work, 
and  in  th(!  event  of  his  failure  to  do  so,  a  power 
to  the  architi'ct  to  employ  others  to  do  it,  or  even 
in  some  case.-  i)owcr  to  the  employer  to  take  the 
work  out  of  the  buihler's  hands.  The  question 
ivrosc.  Was  the  builder  justified  in  pkeing 
himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
might  be  exjiected  to  be  in  favour  of  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  r— and  was  the  employer 
justified  in  signing  a  contract  in  which  there 
might  be  a  dispute  about  evtny  item :-  The  author 
thought  that  both  emi>loyer  and  builder  would 
do  blotter  to  leave  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an 
architcK't,  engineer,  or  survej-or  who  could  l)e 
relied  upon  to  exercise  his  sound  judgment  with- 
out .any  fear  or  favoiu-.  Under  a  contract  where 
the  decision  of  the  architect  or  engineer  is  final,  .'i 
power  of  dealing  with  th(!  property  of  a  fellow 
creature  was  confen-ed  greater  than  that  of  any 
judge,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
per.son  possessing  such  j)owers  should  be  absolutely 
fair  and  inqjartial.  Sjjecial  conditions  as  to  pay- 
ments were  also  necessary  in  building  eimtracts ; 
iii'st,  becaiise  builders  generally  required  ad- 
vances on  account,  and  secondly,  because 
variations  were  frequent,  and  the  employer 
natiually  desired  that  his  architect  should 
settle  these,  mtitters.  The  best  contract,  in  the 
interest  of  the  employer,  was  that  the  builder- 1 
shoidd  do  the  work,  in  a  certain  time,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  architect,  and  be  paid  only  such  i 
an  .amount  .as  he  certitied  to  be  due.  The  Builders'  i 
Association  contended,  however,  that  while  they 
did  not  mind  carrying  out  all  the  architect 
required,  they  wanted  to  be  adequately  paid,  and 
they  no  doubt  thought  that  the  bias  of  the  archi- 
tect in  favour  of  his  employer  would  tend  to 
tempt  him  to  cut  down  prices.  There  also  seemed 
to  be  some  doubt  v.hether  many  .architects,  .as 
distinguished  fi'om  surveyors,  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  prices  to  be  qualified  to  value 
work  for  payment,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
the  author  hinted,  th.at  architects  themselves  were 
at  some  variance  as  to  whether  they  .should  be 
reg.arded  <as  artists  or  architects.  An  artist  would 
be  the  last  man  in  whose  judgment  a  builder 
would  have  confidence  on  a  question  of  jirices. 
These  seemed  to  be  some  of  the  reasons  why 
builders  objected  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  architect  as  to  p.ayment.  The  employment 
of  a  third  person — a  quantity  siu'veyor — seemed 
to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  His 
experience  and  knowledge  of  prices  to  date  woidd 
be  eminently  serviceable  in  this  capacity.  It 
might  be  a  («ndition  of  the  contract  that 
he  should  not  only  measure  up  the  work, 
but  .should  value  it  as  it  proceeded,  and 
th.at  his  ceilificate  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  payments.  To  avoid  any  suggestion  of 
bias,  he  should  be  paid  half  by  the  employer, 
and  half  by  the  builder,  and  should  be  responsible 
to  both.  It  might  be  objected  that  this  would 
bring  the  que.-ition  of  quantities  and  quantity 
surveyors  before  the  employer,  instead  of  keojjing 
them  ijo  the .  backgi'ound    but  he  thought  that 


woidd  be  a  step  in  the  right  dir(><'tion.  Jlis 
ci;rtiticate  for  payment  should  be  linfd,  and, 
if  he  had  been  nomin.ated  both  by  the 
buildei-  and  the  architect,  no  ])ossible  objection 
could  be  rai.sed  to  this.  15ut  the  piiymrnt  thus 
anived  at  would  only  be  in  res])ect  of  work  done. 
Damages  for  breach  of  (contract  would  best  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  The  arbitration  clause  of  a 
contract  was  a  most  important  one.  Arbitrations 
were  either  general— a  submission  of  all  di.sj)utes 
— or  limited — submitting  particul.ar  disputes  only. 
The  arl)itration  clause  agreed  upon  bi'twtnen  thi; 
K.I.B.A.  and  the  Jiuilders'  As.sociation  was  a 
limited  one,  the  architect's  decision  on  certain 
matters  not  being  open  to  dispute.  If  the  .archi- 
tect's deci.sion  was  fhvis  final  on  certain  matters, 
and  the  quantity  surveyor's  certificate  final  as  to 
paynu'nt,  such  m.ittcrs  might  )»:  excluded  from  the 
submi.ssion.  But  too  often  there  was  oiu'  clause 
submitting  all  matters  to  arbitration,  and  .another 
clause  making  the  architect's  decision  final 
in  regard  of  some  of  the  .same  matters.  The 
q\iestions  of  \:\\ni'  and  of  measurement  .should  be 
excluded  from  the  arbitration,  .and  be  left  to 
valuation.  Whia'c  two  clauses  seemed  to  c(m- 
tr.adict  eai  h  other  in  the  way  he  had  named,  the 
Court  of  Ajipcil  hi'Id  that  the  arbitraticm  clau.se 
was  to  be  considered  a  proviso  to  the  certificate 
clause.  If  disputes  .aro.se  lieforc  the  architect  had 
certified  or  decided  matters  on  wliich  his  (l(!cision 
was  final,  the  arliitration  cl.ause  came  into  force  : 
but  if  the  architect  had  decided  or  certified  before 
the  dispute  arose,  his  decision  was  final.  The 
(a-rtifl(at(!  cl.ause  was  a  clause  to  jjrevent  disputes 
ari.sing.  Thus,  if  disjjutes  .aro.-ie before Ihcecrtificate 
was  given,  the  architect's  jurisdiction  was  ousted. 
The  case  which  governed  this  ](oiut  was  Lloyd  v. 
Milw.ird,  and  arose  iqion  the  constructicm  of 
Clauses  IS  and  20  of  the  IM.H.A.  Conditions, 
and  the  imjwrt.ance  of  that  decision  could  hardly 
be  overrated.  The  only  w-ay  to  avoid  the  difK- 
culty  which  it  created  was  to  exclude  from  the 
arbitration  clau.se  matters  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  arbitraticm.  Jlr.  IIud.son  proceeded  to  quote 
sevt  r.il  ca.ses  which  bore  u])i)n  the  jioints  he  had 
raised,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  hcvn  proposed 
by  r.Ir.  H.  H.  Collins  and  seconded  by  Jlr. 
G.  C'orderoy,  the  discussion  of  the  pa])er  was 
adjourned. 

CON  CRETE  CON.STIiUCTK  )X .  * 

COXCHETE,"  or  "  growing  together."  as 
the  word  expresses,  is  a  solid  mass  formed 
with  cement,  water,  and  iiTCgular  pieces  of  brick, 
stone,  sand,  A:c..  when  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other. 

The  Itomans  were  the  first  great  concrete 
builders,  and  some  of  their  structures  have  not 
been  surpa.ssed  in  magnitude  to  this  day.  They 
made  use  of  it  before  the  year  .500  ji.c,  and 
Vitruvius,  who  WToto  in  the  first  centiuy  after 
Christ,  describes  how  to  make  concrete  pave- 
ments and  floors,  and  concrete  walls  around  wells. 
His  specification,  which  Gwilt  translates,  might 
be  substituted,  without  much  detriment,  for  the 
clauses  in  some  modern  specifications. 

The  introduction  of  Portland  cement,  which  is 
the  strongest  cement  ever  known,  contributed 
Largely  to  spread  the  use  of  concrete  in  building. 
Xow  every  architect  uses  it  for  very  many  piu- 
poses,  and  in  combination  with  iron  and"  steel. 
Cottages  were  built  of  it  in  18.V2  which  in  1872, 
Mr.  Drake  tells  iis.  were  perfectly  sound  and  free 
from  damp.  JIi-.  Wilkinson,  the  founder  of  my 
firm,  took  out  a  ])atent  in  18.54  for  firejiroof  con- 
struction, which  in  many  respects  has  never  been 
improved  upon,  and  which  shov.-ed  that  he  cor- 
rectly ai)preciated  the  great  strength  of  concrete 
in  compression,  and  its  weakness  in  tension — a 
weakness,  however,  possessed  by  aU  other  limes 
and  cements  in  much  greater  degree. 

Portland  cement  is  first  mentioned  in  a  patent 
granted  to  Joseph  A.spdin,  a  bricklayer,  of  Leeds, 
in  1824,  the  name  "Portland"  being  giTCn  to 
it  in  consequence  of  a  resemblance  of  its  colour  to 
that  of  Portland  stone.  Aspdin's  cement  was  a 
mixture  of  pulvei-ised  quicklime  and  clay,  and 
was  a  very  different  material  fi-om  the  cement  of 
to-day.  In  1844,  ilr.  ,T.  C.  Johnson  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  true  Portland  cement  into  the 
works  of  Mes-srs.  J.  B.  White  and  Co.  After  a 
time  it  beg.an  to  be  better  ai)preciated,  and  it  is 
estim.ated  that  the  present  annual  j)roduction 
exceeds  4,000,000  tons. 

"  A  lecturo  dellvcrccl  l)y  Mr.  PiiiLH'  Hobbs  I'Managing 
Director  of  W.  B.  Wilkiiison  and  Co  .  Ltd.)  at  a  meetjig' 
of  the  Xorthcm  Aiuhitectural  Assocaatiou  in  the  Art 
Galleiy,  >(ewcaistle-on-T.vue,  Felj.  la,  18'X. 


'J'lie  raw  materials  from  which  Portland  cement 
is  manufactured  vary  to  a  considerable  (extent. 
On  the  1'hames  .and  IMedwaj',  chalk  and  river- 
mud  are  the  constituents  ;  on  the  Tyne,  chalk 
and  clay  ;  wliile  in  VVarwick,shire  and  Dorsel- 
shinn  blue  lias  limestone  and  shale  are  u.sed.  The 
aim  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  obtain  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  lime,  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime 
before  calcinatiim  .shall  be  from  72  to  77  ])crccnt. 
This  is  an  easy  matter  where  chalk  is  used,  which 
is  nearly  jiure  (  arlicmate  of  lime,  but  much  more 
diHi(  ult  with  limestone,  which  con.sists  partly  of 
clay  and  jiartly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  nece.s.sitating 
freciuent  analysis  of  the  stone. 

Over-clayed  compounds  .are  liable  to  fu.se  in 
burning,  find  as  this  would  render  the  clinker 
useless  for  cement,  they  are  burnt  at  lower 
tenij)cratui-es,  and  jnodiK a;  an  inferior  .article. 

An  excess  of  lime  has  also  disadv.antages,  for 
it  is  very  likely  to  produce  a  cement  containing 
"caustic,"  or,  as  we  call  it,  "free"  lime,  unless 
burnt  at  a  very  high  temperature,  vcrj-  finely 
ground  and  air  slaked  befoi'e  it  is  used. 

It  is  ihe  chiy  that  jyosses.ses  the  power  of 
rend(aing  lime  and  cement  hydraulic,  and  while, 
roughly  .sjjeaking,  increa.sod  quantities  of  clay_ 
confer  increa.scd  rapidity  of  "  set,"  the  other 
considerations  I  have  mentioned  affect  the  real 
value  of  the  product. 

When  we  rem(!mb(!r  the  important  uses  to 
whii  h  coiK  rele  is  init.  it  is  ab.solutidy  necessarj- 
to  know  the  character  of  the  cement,  and  the 
tests  of  most  importance  are  for  ascertaining  the 
"fineness,"  "tensile  strength,"  and  "sound- 
ness." The  specific  gi"n  it}^  is  also  thought  to 
be  of  imjiortance,  and  the  weight  is  often  8i)eci- 
fied,  yet  in  22  years'  practice  I  have  ncivi.r  .seen  this 
test  applied.  Indeed,  it  must  only  be  considered 
in  connection  with  its  fineness,  age,  «.^:c.,asan 
ordinary  ground  cement  weighing  11.51b.  ])er 
bushel  would  only  weigh  90lb.  when  finely 
ground,  and  a  cement  that  just  after  grinding 
wa'ighs  1 201b.  to  the  bushel  in  a  few  days  will 
wa'igh  11. jib.,  when  six  months  old  lOOlV).,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  only  i).)ll).  per  bushel. 

()n\y  the  very  finely-groimd  portion  of  the 
c(!ment  has  any  value,  the  coarse  particles  being 
of  no  use,  but  rather  a  -source  of  danger,  a  (a;rt<ain 
amount  of  slaking  action  taking  place  after  having 
been  mixed  with  water  some  time,  and  as  the 
slaking  of  lime  is  always  accompanied  with  in- 
Crea.se  of  bulk,  this  h.as  the  effect  of  disintegrating 
to  some  ('xtent  the  remiiining  j)ortion  of  the 
cement,  minute  cracks  or  absolute  failure  being 
the  result.  Fine  cement  does  not  retiuire  air 
shiking.  The  ordinary  specification  for  fineness 
j  says  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cem(-nt  shall  pasa 
through  a  sieve  with  .50  wires  to  the  inch — i.e., 
2, .500  meshes  to  the  square  inch  ;  but  out  of  every 
100  tons  of  this  quality,  40  tons  are  of  no  more 
use  than  40  tons  of  the  same  sized  sand.  As  far 
'  as  my  own  observations  go,  only  what  will  pass 
'  the  ISO  sieve  (32,400  meshes  to  the  square  inch) 
has  any  cementitious  value.  Of  the  40  tons  of 
coarse  particles,  part  is  so  hard  burnt  that  water 
I  has  no  effect  on  it,  and  part  i§  good  cement  in- 
sufficiently ground. 

1  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  extra  cost  of 
■  grinding  is  about  2s.  per  ton  to  make  90  percent. 

pass  the  80  sieve,  another  2s.  to  make  90  percent. 

pass  the  120  .sieve,  and  2s.  more  the  180  sieve; 
,  and  up  to  this  limit  I  think  the  advantages  of 
'  fine  grinding  are  gi'eatly  in  excess  of  the  increas 

cost,  each  additional  2s.  giving  20  per  cent,  extra 

strength. 

A  most  important  test,  a  most  diflBcult  one,  and 
in  many  respects  a  most  fallacious  one,  is  the 
;  testing  the  tensile   strength  of  neat  cement, 
j  especially  as  reg.ards  the  usual  seven  days'  trial, 
I  one  in  moulds  and  six  in  water. 

The  temperatm-e,  the  amount  of  water,  the  rate 
at  which  the  strain  is  aj)plied,  all  affect  the 
result.  A  cement  that  gives  great  strength  in  a 
short  time  maj-  bo  a  dangerous  one,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  too  much  lime,  and  it  may  fall  to 
pieces  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Again,  the 
strength  of  neat  cement  does  not  always  repre- 
sent its  tiaie  value  when  mixed  with  an  aggi-egate. 
For  instance,  ordinary  cement  will  generally  bear 
a  greater  tensile  strain  (when  mixed  neat)  than 
the  very  fine  ;  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  inonths 
concrete  made  with  5  of  aggi'egate  to  1  of  cement, 
■n-ith  the  l.att(,'r,  will  be  as  strong  as  that  mixed 
3  to  1  of  the  former. 

A  standard  sand  is  now  generally  used,  which 
will  all  pass  the  20  sie^ c,  and  all  be  retained  by 
the  30  sieve.  It  is  obtained  at  Leighton  Buzzard. 
3  of  sand  to  1  of  cement  is  the  usual  test,  the 
briquette  being  kept  one  day  in  the  mould  and  27 
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(lays  in  water.  A  good  cement  should  bear  from 
2001b.  to  2501b.  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  This  is  a  much  more  rt'liable  te.-<t  than  that 
with  the  pure  cement ;  but  the  length  of  time 
occupied  precludes  it  from  univers;il  adoption. 

A  cement  may  be  xery  fine,  and  of  gi-eat 
strength;  but  if  unsound",  should  not  be  used. 
The  simplest  test  is  to  make  two  pats  of  neat 
cement,  -tin.  in  diameter  and  about  fin.  thick, 
and  thin  at  the  edges,  and  put  them  on  glass. 
When  set  hard  place  one  in  water,  and  examine 
It  daily.  If  ^  ery  fine  cracks  appear  at  the  edges, 
and  they  cml  and  leave  the  glas.?,  have  nothing  to 


mixing  with  an  insufiicicnt  quantity,  as  the 
concrete  is  more  dense,  less  pcrmcuihlc  to  w.iter, 
and  all  th(!  cement  has  an  opportunity  of 
crystallising.  Precautions  .should  alw.ays  be  taken 
to" prevent  the  loss  of  water  before  it  lias  done  its 
work.  Mr.  SutcHSe  mentions,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  Concrete,"  an  instance  of  some  cement 
being  applied  to  thi-ee  brick  walls  inside  a  room  ; 
on  one  with  the  greatest  success,  on  another  with 
only  partial  success,  whUst  on  the  last  it  was  an 
utter  faihu'e,  becoming  rotten  and  crumbling 
away.  The  tii'St  was  a  quite  new  and  damp  wall ; 
the  second,  an  outer  wall,  was  slightly  damp,  and 


do  with  it.    The  other  pat  "keep  dry,  watch  the  ;  the  third,  an  old  internal  wall,  quite  dry 
colour,  and  see  if  it  disintegi-ates.  '     Cement  set  in  the  air,  and  then  kept  in  water, 

A  highly-burnt  cement  sets  more  slowly  than  |  is  very  much  stronger  than  when  kept  in  the  air ; 
one  lightly  burnt.  An  e.xcess  of  clay  increases  '  but  concrete  deposited  in  water,  is  weaker  than 
the  rapidity  of  setting,  and  excess  of  iime  has  an  j  concrete  that  has  set  in  aii-. 

opposite  effect.  The  best  slow-setting  cements  \  With  neat  cement  adhesion  may  be  cakidated 
are  better  than  the  best  quick-setting.  They  are  I  at  about  1001b.  per  square  inch  ;  with  foiu-of  sand 
stronger,  and  much  more  convenient  of  manipu-  i  to  one  of  cement  at  about  251b. 


lation.  If  a  pat  of  cement  be  indented  with  the 
gentle  pressure  of  a  thimib-nail  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  if  may  be  considered  slow-setting. 

Free  lime"  is  our  bugbear,  and  the  manu- 
facturers' difficulty.  The  latter  say  that  ordinary 
PortLmd  cement  does  not  contain  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  free  lime  ;  but  this  is  gue.s.swork,  as  no 
chemist  can  teU  the  proportion.  Judging  fi-om 
the  increase  of  bulk  which  ensues  fi-om  air  slaking, 
I  am  sure  some  cements  contain  4  or  5  per  cent, 
of  free  lime.  Fill  a  c.isk  with  new  cement  and 
head  it  up  ;  it  wiU  biu-st  the  cask  to  pieces.  Bags, 
though  skckly  tied,  are  burst  -with  the  expansion 
through  air  slaking,  and  when  we  remember  that 
calcium  o.xide  is  converted  by  slaking  into  calciimt 
hydrate,  a  substance  three  times  its  bulk,  we  are 
not  surprised. 

1.  All  cements  expand  more  or  less  when 
hardening  in  water. 

2.  The  expansion  of  good  cement  is  so  slight 
that  it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration. 

3.  Ii  is  gi-eatest  when  the  increase  of  strength 
is  most  active. 

i.  It  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  addition 
of  sand. 

5.  It  is  greatest  with  new  cement,  and  least 
with  that  which  has  been  kept  in  stock. 

6.  It  is  greatest  vdth  over-limed  or  badly- 
burnt  cements.  All  cements  contract  on  dr\-ing, 
and  expand  on  being  put  in  water.  The  almost 
universal  opinion  is  that  concrete,  like  almost  all 
other  materials,  expands  and  contracts  with  heat 
and  cold.  'Sly  own  observations  lead  me  to  a 
different  conclusion — viz.,  that  it  is  wet  and  dry 
weather  that  cause  expansion  and  contraction. 


The  selection  of  an  aggi-egate  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  locality  :  but  the  strength  of  the 
concrete  dejiends  very  much  on  the  quality  of  the 
aggregate.  It  must  be  clean,  angular,  and  hard, 
and  of  all  sizes,  from  the  largest  most  suitable  to 
the  thickness  of  concrete  required,  to  the  fine 
grains  of  sand,  gravel,  and  shingle,  broken  stone, 
igneous  rocks,  flints,  sandstones,  limestones, 
broken  bricks,  bm-nt  clay,  coke-breeze,  slag, 
shells,  &c. ,  all  of  v.  hich  are  used. 

In  foundations  and  walls  where  the  concrete  is 
subject  to  compression,  gi'avel  is  a  very  good 
material,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  floors,  where  it 
is  subject  to  trans^■erse  stains,  because  of  its 
weight,  the  smoothness  of  its  stones,  and  the  small 
resistance  it  offers  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Of  the  broken  stones,  limestone  gives  much  the 
best  results. 

Gi-anite  and  other  rocks  are  best  for  surfaces 
exposed  to  much  wear,  but  are  not  suitable  for 
floors  for  canying  weights  and  resisting  fire. 

Flints  are  extremely  durable,  and  ai  e  unaffected 
by  any  atmo.spheric  changes  and  impurities. 

Broken  bricks,  a.s  we  call  them  in  Newcastle, 
are  a  mixture  of  hard  burnt  bricks,  retorts, 
clinkers  from  the  engine  furnaces,  &c.,  and  these 
when  machine  broken  form  the  best  aggregate 
for  floors  intended  to  be  fire-resisting  and  to 
carrj-  great  weights.  They  have  already  been 
subjected  to  great  heat,  and  arc  sufliciently  porous 
to  give  a  good  key  to  the  cement. 

Burnt  clay,  if  well  bm-nt.  makes  an  excellent 
concrete  ;  but  imderbiu-nt  clay  makes  wretched 
stuff. 

Coke-breeze,  so  much  used  in  London,  on 
account  of  its  lightness,  is  not  not  so  strong  as 


If  you  notice  the  floors  in  the  London  hotels,  I  of  the  materials  mentioned,  on  accoimt  of  its 
clubs,  and  other  large  buildings,  you  will  see  an  1  inherent  weakness  and  also  its  fineness.  It  is 
irrcgidar  crack  acro-ss  the  comdcirs  about  every  '  '^'crj'  porous,  and  i-equires  a  large  proportion  of 
12ft.  The  heat  ha-s,  in  the  course  of  time,  with-  j  cernent.  It  can  be  nailed  to,  so  th,it  floor-boards 
drawn  all  the  moisture  from  the  concrete,  hence  cai  laid  on  it  without  joists, 
the  contraction.  Again,  obser^•e  the  joints  of  I  Slag  is  very  much  used  near  the  iron  and  steel 
the  sections  in  a  long-exposed  .surface,  like  the  I  works,  but  is  never  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  may 
ends  of  Darlington  railway  platforms.  You  will  I  sometmies  contain  too  much  lime.  Excellent 
find  them  open  in  the  hot,  diy  summer  weather,  '  work  may  be  made  with  it  99  times,  and  the 
and  closed  in  the  colt  and  wet  winter.  :  100th  it  niay  blow  all  to  pieces.    The  analysis  of 

ITie  manufacturers  on  the  Tyne  and  East  Coast  j  the  Cleveland  slag  is,  as  I  said  before,  exactly  the 
—with  the  exception  (as  far  as  I  know)  of  two  !  same  as  that  of  the  puozziolana— so  much  used  by 
firms  on  the  T>-ne — are  grinding  a  large  quantity  '  the  Romans  as  an  aggregate.  It  has  been  used 
of  slag  with  their  cement,  which  they  .sav  pro-  '■  for  m;iking  cement,  but  every  batch  burned  ro- 
vidf's  a  siho-i  that  the  free  lime  readily  combines 
with,  or  has  an  affinity  for.  and  thus  "lessens  the 
danger  frrtm  free  lime,  and  many  makers  on  the 
Thames  are  iLsing  Kentish  rag,  &t.  The  true 
rea.s<m,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  cheapening  of 
prwluction.  They  miy  the  results  of  the  tensile 
te.sts  with  neat  cements  are  good,  but  I  cannot 
think  they  would       with  an  aggregate  of  3  of 

Band  to  1  of  cement.  Tlie  usual  analysis  of  the  |  consider  that  a  2in.  cube  has  eight  times  the  bulk 
Cleveland  slag  is  exactly  like  the  oid  Roman  of  a  lin.  cube,  but  only  four  times  the  superficial 
puozziolana,  which  was  a  very  perfect  aggregate,  [  area.  'ITie  smal!(;r  the  aggregate,  the  finer  the 
and  a  little  of  it  ground  wth  cement  might  j  surface  of  the  finished  concrete.  In  my  opinion, 
jmpro\  e  the  neat  tests,  just  as  a  little  sand  would  1  the  aggi-cgate  should  be  abotit  one-fifth  of  the 
impnn  e  thf;  test  of  the  very  fine  and  best  |  thickness  of  the  floor,  so  that  for  a  2in.  floor  the 
cements.  I  am  sure  of  this— that  the  hydraulic  i  cru.shed  materLal  should  pa.ss  a  ^in.  sieve,  and 
property  is  deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  the  |  for  3in.  a  fin.  sieve,  and  for  a  6in.  floor  the 
ad II Iteration.  largest  pieces  may  be  Ijin.,  and  as  long  as  every 

vV  attT  IS  neces.sarj- to  the  setting  and  hardening  I  piece  is  covered  with  cement  there  is  nothing 
of  cement.    It  does  ntA  form  a  inei-ely  mechanical  '  gained  by  using  a  larger  i)roportion  of  it.  With 


quired  analysing,  as  the  quality  of  the  slag  varied 
so  much. 

The  proportions  of  dry  ingredients  depends 
very  much  on  the  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pieces,  and  the  quality  of  the  aggregate.  The 
larger  the  aggi-egate  the  richer  the  concrete,  be- 
cause of  the  lesser  sm-face  to  be  covered  with  the 
cement  film.    This  is  easily  understood  when  we 


mixture,  but  it  unites  chemically  with  them, 
forming  new  comiK)unfls  of  an  indurating  nature. 
I  am  .s^jrry  that  I  do  not  know  .-inything  of 
chemislrj',  and  cannot  explain  the  changes  that 
occur ;  but  I  suppose  some  of  the  lime  is  dissoh  ed 
by  the  water,  and  crj  stallisalion  suddenly  occurs. 
An  excesd  frf  water  i.s  injurious  to  the  strength  of 


the  granite  and  crushed  bricks  there  is  no  ady'in- 
tag(^  in  nmking  the  proportion  richer  than  2  to 
1  of  <-ement,  although  th('re  may  be  in  coke- 
bnieze  concrct*?.  Engineers  and  contractors  diff  er 
very  much  as  to  the  quantity  of  material  nece.s.sary 
to  make  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  no  doubt 
this  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  broken  stone 


the  f^;ncrete,  and  great  iyrctards  the  setting",  but  !  or  brick  tbit  is  u.sed.  When  hand  broken  audi 
It  IS  much  better  to  err  in  this  direction,  than  by  |  gravel  mixed,  the  large  pieces  ride  one  on  the  j 


other  and  cannot  be  con.solidated  ;  hence  only  24 
bushels  of  aggregate  and  four  Vjushels  of  cement 
are  put  into  tfu;  space.  But  when  machine 
broken,  with  the  projfer  jjrojxirtion  of  all  sizes,  as 
much  as  30  bushels  of  aggregate  and  five  of 
cement  are  required — a  truly  remarkable  quantity 
when  it  is  remembered  th.at  there  are  only  22 
Vjushels  of  dry  measure  to  a  cubic  yard.  1  have 
more  than  once  proved  this  my.>elf,  l)Ut,  of  course, 
had  to  ram  the  concrete  well,  to  compress  it  and 
render  it  solid  and  free  from  voids.  This  ramming 
must  not  be  continued  too  long,  or  it  v.  ill  result  in 
a  loss  of  strength.  For  the  thin  paving,  floors 
one  layer  is  strongest,  but  it  is  difficult  to  got  a 
perfectly  le\-el  surface,  such  as  is  reiiuirod  for  a 
tennis  comt.  uidess  it  is  laid  in  two  coats.  'ITie 
top  coat  should  follow  the  bottyin  the  next  day  at 
latest,  in  order  to  get  perfect  adhesion.  Not  more 
than  Sin.  can  be  laid  in  one  layer,  if  anything 
like  a  correct  surface  is  required.  Large  areas 
should,  when  exposed,  always  be  laid  in  sections, 
so  that  the  contraction  should  take  jdace  at  the 
joints.  It  is  astonLshing  the  weights  that  these 
thin  floors  will  cany  when  laid  on  a  good  founda- 
tion. I  can  point  out  3in.  granite  concrete  floors 
that  are  constantly  carrying  mo\'ing  loads  of  from 
5  to  7  tons,  and  have  stood  firm  for  uiany  j'ears, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  time  necessary  for 
matiu-ing  the  concrete,  no  better  or  cheaper  road- 
way could  be  had  for  our  streets. 

I  have  never  tried  myself  any  experiments  with 
fire,  although  I  have  had  some  exi)crienco  as  a 
manufactm-cr  of  these  fire-resistance  floors,  and 
also  as  captain  of  a  fu'e  brigade  for  many  years, 
and  I  can  endorse  the  testmony  of  JIi'.  Swanton, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Salvage  Corps,  ■ '  that  the 
eft'ect  of  fire  on  concrete  is  scarcely  perceptible  in 
ordinary  fires  ;  and  only  in  very  large  fires,  when 
nearly  red-hot,  when  the  water  is  throvm  on  it, 
does  it  split  into  irregular  forms,  and  even  then 
the  result  cannot  be  comjjared  to  the  disastrous 
effect  on  ordinary  stone." 

Concrete  is  like  cast  iron,  its  tensile  strength  is 
far  inferior  to  its  compressive  strength,  so  that  it 
is  not  a  material  for  resisting  transverse  stress  ; 
but  this  disadvantage  is  met  by  imbedding  steel  or 
wTOught-u-on  bars  in  the  lower  half  of  theconcrete, 
with  the  very  satisfactory  result  that  its  strength 
can  be  increased  tenfold.  The  ratio  extending 
between  the  tensile  and  compressive  strength  of 
concrete  may  be  taken  at  10  to  1,  although  in 
many  cases  it  must  be  more  than  this.  Take  the 
case  of  a  concrete  floor  where  the  top  2in.  is 
formed  with  2  of  granite  to  1  of  cement,  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  which  is  about  5,6001b.  per 
square  inch  ;  and  where  the  lower  5in.  is  made 
with  5  of  crushed  bricks  to  1  of  cement,  the 
tensile  strength  of  which  is,  at  most,  2501b.  per 
square  inch.  Now  wrought  iron  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  56,000  per  square  inch,  and  by  placing 
the  bars  low  down,  and  of  a  shape  that  cannot 
slip,  we  can  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
strength  of  the  concrete,  and  make  the  lower 
half  equally  strong  with  the  upper. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  found  out  at  a  verj'  early  date 
this  weakness  of  concrete,  and  you  will  see  by  the 
original  drawings  on  the  wall  that  he  strengthened 
the  lower  half  of  his  floors  by  using  steel-wire 
rope  in  tension.  Our  aim  is  to  give  the  lower 
half  of  the  beam  the  same  strength  as  the  upper  ; 
but  this  is  very  difficult,  as  the  concrete  varies  so 
much  with  the  different  materials  used,  and 
"practice"  varies  in  so  many  ways  from 
' '  experiments  ' '  carefully  earned  out  by  skilful 
hands. 

Approximately  the  sectional  area  of  the  iron 
should  be  about  l-60th  the  sectional  area  of  the 
concrete — that  is,  if  the  greatest  strength  is  re- 
quired. So  that  in  a  beam  6in.  by  6in.  36-60ths 
or  3-5ths  of  a  square  inch  of  iron  should  be 
imbedded.  Let  us  see  how  this  works,  out  with 
this  beaut  Gin.  by  6in.  When  loaded,  the  upper 
half  will  be  in  compression,  and  the  lower  halt  in 
tension.  The  greatest  stress  will  be,  on  the  upperv 
surface  of  the  beam,  say,  2,5001b.  per  square  inch 
in  compression,  and  on  the  bottom  surface  in 
tension,  say,  2501b.  per  square  inch.  ITiese 
diminish  to  zero  at  the  neutral  axis ;  the  mean, 
stress,  therefore,  is  one-half  these  figures.  In 
each  case  the  resistance  will  be  the  mean  stress 
X  the  area  in  inches  x  one -third  the  depth  of 
the  beam  in  inches,  that  being  the  distance  of  the 
centres  of  pressure  of  the  \ipper  ami  lower  halves 
fi-oiu  the  neuti'al  axis.  The  resistance  of  the 
■app(-r  half  of  the  beam  will  be — 

1,250  X  (Gin.  x  3in.)  x  2!n.  =  45,0()0in.-lb. 

The  resistance  of  the  lower  half  will  be — 

125  X  (Gin.  x  Sin.)  x  2in.  =  4,500in.-lb. 
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The  additional  resistance  to  lie  providtd  by  the 
wioupfht  iron  is  40.,')00in.-lb.    The  iron  is  to  be 
inserted  2in.  below  tlu^  neutral  axis.    The  quan- 
tity of  iron  to  be  provided  is,  therefore — 
40,500  . 

WMol^i  = 

So  that  this  Gin.  by  6in.  beam  should  not  break 
until  it  had  40cwt.  suspended  from  its  centre 
-with  both  ends  su])i)()rted,  with  a  10ft.  span.  So 
much  for  theory,  and  jjrovided  thiibars  rfoMoZ  slip. 

Now  for  practice  ;  and  I  shall  quote  fi-om  5Ir. 
Kircaldy's  experiments  on  Mr.  Hyatt's  and  Mr. 
Edward's  beams,  and  from  Prof.  Weighton's  on 
my  own.  Jlr.  Hyatt's  exi)erimcnts  point  to  the 
slipping  of  the  iron,  aTid  to  prevent  this  he 
riveted  the  round  ties  through  plates  at  the  end 
of  the  beams,  turned  up  the  ends  of  the  Hat  bars, 
and  enijiloyed  bolts  through  others  ;  but  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  bars  broke  through  th(!  bolt- 
holes. 

Beam,  12in.  wide  by  Sin.  deep,  .5ft.  .span  ;  2  of 
brick  1  cement,  with  7  bare  Gin.  by  -jLin., 
threaded  with  jin.  rods ;  broke  at  cross-rods, 
224-.5:icwt.,  iron  1  to  ;iS. 

Beam,  Vliix.  wide  by  Sin.  deep,  5ft.  span  ;  2  of 
brick  to  1  cement,  with  7  hais  Sin.  by  •^„m., 
threaded  witli  |in.  rods ;  broke  at  cross-rods, 
•230-9Gcwt.,  iron  1  to  IG. 

Beam,  12iu.  wide  by  Sin.  deep,  5ft.  span  ;  2  of 
brick  to  1  cement,  with  7  bai-s  4in.  by  -^in., 
threaded  with  ^in.  rods ;  broke  at  cross-rods, 
213'2.'icwt.,  iron  1  to  .VS. 

Beam,  Tiin.  wide  by  Sin.  deep,  5ft.  span  ;  2  of 
brick  to  1  cement,  with  7  bars  Sin.  by  i^:in., 
threaded  with  ^in.  rods ;  broke  at  cross-rods, 
189-4Scwt.,  iron  1  to  hO. 

Beam,  12in.  wide  by  Sin.  deep,  Mt.  span ;  2  of 
brick  to  1  cement,  with  7  bars  2in.  by  -i\;in., 
threjided  with  jin.  rods ;  broke  at  cross-rods, 
14G-58cwt.,  iron  1  to  12.'). 

Beam,  12in.  wide  by  Sin.  deep,  5ft.  span ;  2  of 
■brick  to  1  cement :  no  iron  (exceptionally  weak)  ; 
13"25cwt.,  iron  ni/. 

Beam,  I2iii.  wide  by  Sin.  deep,  5ft.  span  ;  2  of 
l)rick  to  1  cement,  with  five  |in.  round  rods  (ties 
•not  broken)  ;  S2-Scwt.,  iron  1  to  1.50. 

Xolitr. — The  simple  concrete  beam  ought  to 
have  stood  three  times  as  much.  Still,  the  enor- 
mous gain  fiom  the  use  of  so  little  iron  is  very 
wonderful.  The  first  beam  had  the  most  iron, 
but  had  not  the  greatest  strength,  the  reason 
being  that  one-third  of  the  iron  was  above  the 
■  centre,  and  added  nothing  to  the  tensile  strength, 
whilst  it  decreased  the  compressional  strength  of 
the  concrete.  The  third  beam,  with  two-thirds 
the  weight  of  iron,  was  onh'  5  per  cent.  w(;aker 
than  the  first.  It  shows  that  the  iron  above  the 
neutral  axis  is  of  little  or  no  use.  and  that  the 
most  advantageous  position  for  the  tension  rods 
is  ne^ar  the  bottom  of  the  beam. 

Mr.  Edward's  expei-iments  do  not  show  any 
slip  between  the  concrete  and  the  iron  rods  ;  but 
his  concrete  was  licher,  being  1  of  cement  to  1  of 
coke-breeze,  and  he  may  have  taken  more  pains 
to  get  perfect  adhesion.  In  one  case  it  was  said 
that  one  rod  was  perceptibly  attenuated. 

Beam,  7in.  deep  by  3in.  wide,  10ft.  span ;  1  of 
coke  to  1  of  cement,  with  three  iin.  round  rods  ; 
crushed  at  the  top  with  25"G6cwt.,  iron  1  to  33. 

Beam,  Sin.  deej)  by  Sin.  wide,  6ft.  span ;  1  of 
coke  to  1  of  cemeut,  with  four  ^in.  romxd  rods ; 
cracked  below  with  19'.59cwt.,  iron  49. 

Beam,  oin.  deep  by  3in.  wide,  6ft.  span,  1  of  coke 
to  1  of  cemeut,  with  three  fin.  round  rods ;  top  and 
bottom  with  22  33cwt.,  41  tons. 

Beam,  5in.  deep  by  3iu.  wide,  6ft.  span  ;  1  of  coke 
to  1  of  cement ;  no  iron :  suddenly  with  3'85cwt. 

The  first,  third,  and  fom-th  beams  were  only 
seven  days  old,  and  the  second  21  days:  but  if 
very  now  and  far  jshort  of  their  ultimate  strength, 
they  were  also  very  rich  in  cement.  Notice  that 
it  was  with  one-fortieth  the  sectional  area  of  the 
beam  in  iron,  that  a  simultaneous  fiacture  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  beam  occuiTcd.  In 
practice  we  cannot  afford  such  rich  concrete. 
We  usually  make  the  lower  part  of  a  floor  4  or  5 
of  aggregate  to  1  of  cement,  and  the  top  inch  of 
a  good  wearing  watei-proof  material  2  to  1.  So 
that  I  think  one-sixtieth  of  the  sectional  area  in 
iron  will  give  about  the  best  re.?ults.  Of  this 
iron,  in  my  opinion,  two-thirds  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  .shortest  bearing  and  one-thii-d 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  iron  should  never 
be  painted  or  have  any  anti-rust  composition  on  it, 
as  cement  will  adhere  firmlj-  to  iron  in  its  natural 
state  ;  but  in  order  to  secui'o  as  much  adliesion 
as  possible,  it  should  be  painted  over  with  cement 
and  water  just  pre^-ious  to  being  covered  with 
the  concrete. 

(To  be  coniimiecl.) 


SANITATION  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 
KEPUSE. 

AT  the  meeting  of  tbit  Edinburgh  Architectui-al 
Association  on  the  13th  inst.,  a  discussion 
took  ])hice  on  the  subject  of  sanitation.  Dr. 
liowand  Ander.son,  president,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  President, 
in  oj)ening  the  discussion,  referred  to  the  ncicessity 
of  architects  taking  an  interest  in  science,  and 
especially  in  thi;  science  of  sanitation.  It  was 
not  until  about  twenty  years  ago  that  sanitaiy 
science  as  it  is  now  undcr.stood  came  into  exist- 
ence. Seeing  that  water  carriage  was  the  accejjted 
method  of  getting  rid  of  house  sewage,  great 
attention  had  been  given  to  perfecting  this  system, 
and  jjlumber  work,  where  fairly  jMiid  for  and 
executed,  was  now  as  near  pei-feetion  as  it  was 
likely  to  be  until  .some  new  .system  of  house 
sewerage  was  tried.  It  failed,  however,  in  severe 
frost,  and  if  furth(^r  improvement  was  to  be  made 
on  the  plumber  work  of  houses,  it  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  .sc(  ui  ing  it  against  damage  by 
frost.  The  water-main  in  the  street  should  be 
laid  at  least  4ft.  underground.  Increased  ])re- 
cautions  must  also  bi^  taken  to  secure  cisttrns 
against  frost,  and  a  simple  means  of  em])1ying 
I)ipo8  and  shutting  off  their  8U])ply  ft-om  the 
cistems  should  be  j)rovidcd.  They  ought  to 
aim  iit  some  aiTangcment  whereby  all  the  pijjcs 
could  be  k('i)t  together  and  jdaccnl  in  an  inside 
shaft — one  that  would  admit  of  access  to  it  for 
examination  and  re))aii's — that  this  shaft  should 
be  well  ventilated  and  situated  about  the  centre 
of  the  hou.se,  so  that  all  the  ventilating  [upes 
could  be  carried  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and 
thus  avoid  the  disfigurement  of  their  buildings. 
In  a  self-contaiiu'd  hou.se,  heat  during  excep- 
tional frost  could  ea.sily  be  applied  to  this  shaft. 
For  tenements  he  suggested  a  further  develojinu'nt 
of  this  idea,  and  in  considering  its  ajijilicability  to 
hou.ses  in  Hats,  other  two  questions  of  .sanitation 
came  to  the  front — viz.,  the  proper  lighting  of 
the  lobbies  of  such  houses,  and  the  acconnnodati<m 
for  the  domestic  servant.  At  present  all  the 
light  the  lobbies  of  such  houses  got  came  from  a 
f.'inlight  over  the  st.air  door,  and  one  or  more 
over  the  room  door.s.  At  the  best  this  only 
produced  visible  darkness.  The  domestic  servant 
was  disposed  of  anyhow  in  a  dark  closet.  In 
now  property  the  side  of  this  closet  when  next 
the  kitchen  was,  he  miderstood,  generally  left 
out.  While  this  gave  more  light  and  air  to  the 
houses,  it  still  left  a  most  undesirable  arrange- 
ment. He  exhibited  sketches  showing  the  present 
arrangement,  and  .•mother  showing  a  suggest(;d 
rearrangement  of  the  interior  space.  A  shaft 
measuring  10ft.  by  8ft.  Gin.  was  placed  in  the 
dividing  walls,  and  this  would  be  built  with 
white-glazed  bricks.  The  lobby  of  the  house 
extended  from  the  entrance  door  to  the  wall  of 
this  shaft,  where  was  a  window  not  less  than  3ft. 
wide  by  8ft.  high.  This  would  fully  light  up 
the  lobby.  The  bath  and  water-closet  of  each 
house  were  so  arranged  that  they  did  not  face 
one  another,  and  each  had  a  ventilated  and  inter- 
mediate lobby,  a  most  desirable  feature  where  it 
could  be  obtained.  The  bath-rooms  were  lighted 
from  this  shaft,  but  did  not  ventilate  into  it. 
There  were  in  the  thickness  of  the  division 
wall  upright  flues  from  each  apartment,  all 
ha%'ing  their  outlet  at  the  apex  of  the  roofs 
and  provided  with  a  mica  flap  Acntilator  close 
to  the  ceiling  to  prevent  a  back-draught.  Of 
course,  fresh  air  must  be  introduced  to  the 
bath-room,  but  there  was  no  difficult j-  in  doing 
that.  The  shaft  itself  must  also  be  provided  at 
the  bottom  with  a  supply  of  air  from  the 
outside.  The  soil  and  ventilating  pipes  could  be 
carried  up  the  walls  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and 
would  be  accessible  for  inspection  .and  repairs. 
The  space  now  given  to  the  bath  and  water-closet 
he  would  ccmvert  into  a  room  for  the  domestic 
servant,  with  light  and  air  fiom  the  outside. 
They  all  knew,  and  many  of  them  had  verv-  ex- 
pensive experience  of,  the  destruction  to  house 
property  caused  by  the  bursting  or  choking  of 
pipes.  As  a  precaution  against  damage  from  such 
causes,  he  suggested  that  all  bathrooms  and  water- 
closets  be  kept  one  .above  the  other,  and  that  the 
floor  be  of  cement  concrete,  and  so  an-anged  that 
if  there  w.as  any  flooding  it  could  escape  to  the 
outside  by  means  of  an  ovei-flow  pipe.  A  strip  of 
2ft.  wide  in  the  kitchen  next  the  sinks  would  give 
additional  security.  It  was  unnecessarj'  for  him 
to  discuss  the  various  methods  of  treating  sewage. 
He  started  with  this  proposition — that  there  should 
be  no  waste,  and  that  what  was  taken  out  of  the 
land  ought  to  be  returned  to  it.  In  Berlin  and 
Paris  the  problem  of  the  utilisation  of  sewage  was 


being  solved  in  a  siitisfactoiy  way,  and  waste 
was  being  turned  into  finitful  farms  and  gardens, 
While  we  got  rid  of  our  sewage  in  an  easy  and 
exi)editious,  if  wa.stcful,  manner,  wo  were  still  in 
a  state;  of  barbarism  in  dealing  with  house  refuse, 
'nie  erection  of  the  ilcstructor  at  Powderhiill  was, 
however,  a  stej)  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
hoped  the  municipiility  would  not  rest  tiU  the 
other  three  were  erected.  The  output  of  these 
destnictors  was  very  great,  so  gieat  that,  when 
the  four  were  erected,  the  annual  out])ul  of  cal- 
cined matter  would  bo  something  like  40,000 
cubic  yards  per  ann\im,  equal  to  covering  10  acres 
3ft.  deep,  ^^'h(■re  were  they  to  dispose  of  it  r 
Clearly  not  on  the  top  of  cultivable  land.  There 
were  waste  lands  inland  where  it  could  be  de- 
posited ;  but  why  not  run  it  down  to  the  sea,  and 
reclaim  by  degrees  the  whole  foreshore  between 
C'l-amond  and  Musselburgh,  hairing  the  mussel- 
beds  ? 

CHIPS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Button,  son  of  Aldennan  L.  Button, 
J. P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Southampton,  and  partner  in  the 
firm  of  L.  Button  and  Son,  builders,  of  that  town, 
met  with  a  veiy  serious  accident  on  Wednesday 
week.  While  walking  over  a  building  he  fell 
through  an  open  trap-door  to  the  floor  below,  dis- 
locating his  spine,  and  has  since  remained  in  a 
critical  condition. 

The  chinme)'  belonging  to  the  nearly-demolished 
Broughton- grove  paper  mill,  Burj'  New-road,  Man- 
chester, was  successfullj-  razed  to  the  ground  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  The  weight  of  the  chimney 
was  estimated  at  4,000  tons,  its  height  was  270ft., 
and  the  thickness  at  base  7ft.  Sin.  Mr.  .J.  Smith,  of 
Rochdale,  luid  charge  of  the  razing  operation.  A 
gap  was  made  at  the  base  of  the  chimney,  pene- 
trating about  half-waj'  through,  massive  oak 
supports  being  inserted,  saturated  with  paraffin.  A 
large  ([uautity  of  soaked  wood  was  also  thrown  into 
the  cliijnnev,  for  the  purjjose  of  making  a  fire  of 
sufficient  fierceness  to  bum  the  oak  supports 
quickly  and  evenlj'.  Within  five  minutes  of  light- 
ing the  wood  the  chimney  began  to  lean,  and 
eventually  fell  on  the  prepared  bed  on  the  south 
side  where  the  ground  was  clear. 

The  Manx  High  Court  has  sanctioned  the  sale  of 
Greba  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
for  £1,025.  It  is  a  small  sum  for  a  castle;  but  it 
was  explained  that  it  had  become  dilapidated  and 
out  of  repair. 

The  Coastguards'  dwellings  at  Sandgate,  which 
were  destro5'ed  by  the  gi-eat  landslip,  are  now  being 
demolished,  and  the  Admii-alty  have  decided  to 
build  new  buildings  for  the  coastguards  on  the 
same  site.  The  remedial  drainage,  rendered  neces- 
sary hy  the  landslip,  has  proved  successful,  and 
confidence  is  now  restored. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  ancient  parish  church 
of  Gosforth.  It  is  intended  to  take  down  the  west 
end  and  extend  the  nave  westward,  take  off  the 
roof,  and  lower  the  walls,  so  as  to  give  the  roof 
more  pitch,  and  carrj-  the  north  wall  back,  in  order 
to  foi-m  another  aisle,  and  make  a  part  of  the 
pi-esent  transept  into  a  vestry.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  £1,6.50. 

A  new  temperance  hall,  erected  in  Fountain- 
street,  Morley,  was  formallj'  opened  on  Saturday. 
It  has  been  "buUt  of  local  stone,  and  in  the  Early 
English  style.  It  contains  an  assembly  hall,  with 
one  of  minor  dimensions  beneath,  several  ante- 
rooms, a  kitchen,  and  a  reading-room.  The  cost 
was  £2,000. 

A  new  Piimitive  Methodist  chapel  has  just  been 
opened  at  Aston  Wear,  Queen's  Ferry.  It  is  seated 
in  pitch  pine  for  250  persons,  and  has  been  built 
from  plans  by  Mr.  George  C.  Hughes,  of  Queen's 
Ferry. 

The  fifteenth  of  the  course  of  ai-t  lectmes  in  con- 
nection with  Dundee  Fine  Art  Exhibition  was 
delivered  on  Saturday  evening  by  Mr.  Eobert  F. 
Martin,  South  Ken.sington  Museum.  The  subject 
was  "  Artistic  Glasswork." 

A  new  Wesleyan  chm'ch  was  opened  at  Catford. 
in  the  Lewisham  circuit,  on  Thui^sday  in  last  week. 
The  chmch  will  hold  about  700,  and  has  cost  about 
£4,000. 

St.  John's  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  about  to 
be  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  of  which  nearly 
£2,000  is  promised.  It  is  proposed  to  commence 
early  in  March.  The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts — viz.,  building  the  south  aisle  and  enlarging 
the  vestiT  and  organ  chamber,  the  reroofiug  of  the 
church,  and  thirdly,  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower, 
and  adding  a  west  porch.  The  present  small  steeple 
on  the  south  side  will  be  replaced  by  a  square  tower 
in  the  centre  of  the  west  end  of  the  building. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Faith,  at  the  south  end  of 
Poets'  Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  been 
fitted  up  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  is  now  set 
apart  for  private  devotion. 
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that  Anne  Bolevn  was  educated  under  her  French 
"  g-ouvemante,"  Sinionette  :  and  here  it  wa.s  that 
King-  Henry  made  love  to  her  in  the  island  gardens 
of  the  eastle.     Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  lOarl  (jf 
Wiltshire  and  Ormonde,  wa.s  also  as.soc'iated  with 
Bliekling  Hall,  and  -while  it  ha.s  heen  stated  that 
King  Henry  \-isited  Aylshara  to  hring  away  Anno 
fi-oni  her  Norfolk  home,  it  is  with  equal  un- 
certainty asserted  that  she  was  born  at  Hever. 
:J.}  i  The  portrait  of  her  father  is  eminently  ch.ar.aeter- 
I  istic  of  its  author,  treated  with  every  felicity  of 
~ix.  I  expression  and  grasp  of  physiognomy,  at  once 
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(Dur  Hlustratinns. 


HOLBErS  S  PORTK.UTS    FROM  -mSDSOa  CASTLE. 

Fr.\xz  Haxfstaexgl,  with  much  artistic 
appreciation  and  undoubted  enterprise,  has  re- 
<'cntly  prepared  a  considerable  series  of  repro- 
■<luctions  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting 
housed  in  the  galleries  of  Buckingham  Palace 
and  Windsor  Castle.  Besides  these  e.xqiiisite 
]>h<*tographs  thus  produced  by  special  permission 
of  the  Queen,  the  same  publi.sher  has  just  issued 
an  exceedingly  beautifid  volume*  of  collotypes, 
gi\'ing  exact  fficfimi/en  of  a  capit.il  selection  from 
the  famous  87  iconic  drawings,  known  as  the 
"  Wind.wr  collection,"  by  Hans  Holbein,  which 
fornt  the  magnificent  and  incomparable  assemblage 
of  original  portraits  by  this  great  German  master 
of  most  of  the  leading  personages  a.ssociated  with 
the  (  om-t  of  Henry  VIII.  'ITie  impressions  given 
in  the  folio  before  us  are  printed  in  red  tones 
upon  hand-iuade  Japanese  paper,  and  a  brief 
historical  accovint  by  3Ir.  Kichard  li.  Holmes, 
F.S..\.,  the  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at  Windsor, 
furnishes  the  text  of  this  admirable  book.  Photo- 
gTa])hs  have  at  various  times  been  issued  repre- 
senting to  a  lesser  scale  some  of  these  drawings, 
.and,  of  course,  the  exquisite  tnezzotints  by  Barto- 
lozzi  are  familiar  to  the  collector  and  connoisseur. 
Xevcr  hitherto,  however,  have  such  reproductions 
as  those  before  us  been  publi.shed  in  representation 
■of  the.He  transcendent  drawings.  The  choice  has 
Iwen  judiciously  made,  and.  where  po.s.sible,  the 
namfes  of  the   celebrities  delineated  are  given, 

-though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  precise  persons  |  The  Sailors'  Rest  at  Genoa  is  an  old 
in  some  castas  cannot  be  now  really  identified. 
To  recount  the  histoiy  of  Holbein's  unrivalled 
achievements  as  a  portrait-painter  would  indeed 
he  a  work  of  supererogation  in  this  place,  and  the 
•old  story  of  how  the  designer  of  painted  glass  and 
goldsmiths'  work,  the  once  humble  engiaver  <m 


delicate   in   the  detail  and    modelling  of  the 
features,    as    well    as    dashingly    sketchy  in 
the   untini.shed    portions    of    the    study.  The 
second    portrait,    inscribed    "  .\nna  BoUein, 
Queen,"  is  of  some  unknown  lady  of  the  Court, 
and  no  conjecture  is  afforded  as  to  her  identity,  i 
Among  those  ladies  whose  likenesses  are  given  in  | 
the  folio  is  Queen  Jane  Seymom',  Elizabeth  | 
I)ancy,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Jlore,  and  Cicely  i 
Xeron  her  sister,  their  brother  John  forming  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  portraits  of  the  entire 
series.    His  -n-ife,  Anne  Cresacre,  follows,  and  then 
"  Mother  lak,"  nurse  to  Edward  VI.,  wearing  a  | 
queer  headdress   and  cap.    The  Lady  SuiTey, 
Frances  Hemy  Howard,  and  Lady  Vaux,  as  well 
as  Catherine,  fourth  wife  of  the  i)uke  of  Suffolk, 
are  notable  examples  ;  but  some  of  the  unnamed 
portraits  are  distinguished  by  the  best  drawings. 
Foremost  among  the  male  characters  we  would 
place  the  masterly  head  of  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
K.G..  presenting  only  the  face  and  cap  with  no 
accessories  whatever.    The  simplest  methods  are 
employed,  but  the  effect  is  consummate,  and 
beyond  all  praise.    Sir  John  Gage  has  a  more 
refined  but  weaker  face,  and  as  an  easy,  good- 
natured  character.  Sir  Richard  Southwell's  like- 
ness may  be  named,  for  it  is  cbawn  with  exquisite 
feeling  "and  delicacy.    Sir  John  Godsalve  is  a 
more  finished  study,"  in  which  the  di-ess  is  treated 
I  with  much  breadth  of  handling.     Sir  Thomas 
I  Elyot,  at  a  first  glance,  recalls  the  well-known 
I  face  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  K.A.,  though  on 
'  second  thoughts  it  is  only  a  passing  fancy,  and, 
'  any  way,  anyone  would  be  fortunate  in  having  a 
i  record  in  such  a  portrait.    John  Colet,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,   and   Nicholas  Bourbon  conclude 
i  the  series,  which  is  bound  in  white  vellum,  strong 
j  and  in  perfectly  good  taste,  making  a  book 
I  to  be  valued  for  its  beauty  and  thorojfglmess,  as 
I  well  as  for  its  intrinsic  interest  historically. 

THE  OLD  F.^.RR^^'GD0^"  M.\RKET  EST.VTE. 

The  illustration  we  publish  this  week  shows 
some  of  the  buildings  which  have  recently  been 
erected  on  the  estate,  from  plans  prepared  by, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  Percy  B. 
Tubb.s,  68,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C.  The  "new 
strect  fonned  through  the  centre  of  the  estate 
from  Stonecutter-street  to  I'^in-ingdon- street  is 
shown  in  the  centre  of  the  drawing,  and  is  -lOft. 
wide.  The  buildings  are  faced  with  Portland 
stone,  the  tuiTcts  being  covered  -n-ith  copper  tiles. 
Each  house  is  thoroughly  lighted,  and  suitable 
for  any  trade — especially  china  and  gliis.s — and 
publisihers,  who  seem  to  be  making  the  e.state 
their  centre.  There  arc  altogether  forty  ware- 
houses. 


hiirbour,  and  the  work  has  been  ex(-cuted  by 
local  ((jiitractors.  The  architect  is  Mr.  1).  B. 
N'ivcn,  .V.K.I.B.A. 

DESIGN  rOU   A   IIAXI)  STAXU. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal  for  this  year  is  awarded 
for  a  Band  Stand,  to  be  ccmstructed  in  wood  and 
iron,  internal  diameter  oOtt.,  platform  to  !)(■ 
raised  not  h^ss  than  4ft.  from  the  ground.  'I'h(t 
plan  is  decangular  in  shapi;,  with  cast-iron 
buttress  at  either  corner.  Cast  iron  of  a 
decorati\  e  character  has  been  chosen  for  the  main 
structure  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  dome  and 
platform  timber  of  fir,  platform  of  oak,  and 
ceiling  of  coloured  hard- woods  (see  section).  A 
sweeter  sotmdboard  is  thus  formed  by  building 
the  dome  of  wood  instead  of  iron  constmcti(m. 
The  roof  of  dome  is  covered  u-ith  26oz.  sheet 
copper,  with  welter  rolls  (cairied  over  eaves  to 
form  sun-blinds),  and  secured  by  copper  nails. 
The  water  is  carried  off  from  gutter  in  3in. 
'  internal  diameter  cast-iron  fall-pipe,  Hxed  insiihs 
{  colmnns  and  discharging  on  gully  at  base. 
Coverings  have  been  made  in  the  form  of  light, 
rolling  steel  shutters  (in  box  under  platform)  to 
!  entirely  close  up  the  stand  when  not  in  use.  The 
platform  is  caulked  similar  to  a  ship's  deck,  and 
falls  all  ways  to  small  channel,  which  empties  by 
2in.  lead  pipes  on  to  gullies  under  columns. 
Special  aiTangements  have  been  miide  1o  secure 
comfortable  seats  aroimd  the  stand,  the  steps 
keeping  off  the  promenaders.  Electric  lighting 
is  introduced  aroimd  the  frieze  and  m  the  lantern. 
.Vmple  ventilation  is  made  to  platform  and  dome 
timbers.  The  decorative  ironwork  to  be  painted 
a  royal  blue,  the  enrichment  picked  out  with 
gold.'  The  copper  will  natrnvally  turn  a  fine 
brilliant  green,  and  the  lanteni  to  be  painted 
ivory  white. 

"  BUILDING  news  "    DESIGNING    CLVB  :     A  SM.\LL 
TOWN  CHOtCH. 

(See  description  on  p.  270.) 

STAIRCASE  B.VLrSTRADES  IN  CAST  IRON. 

The  three  examples  of  newels  and  b;ilusters,  of 
which  sketches  are  given  on  another  page,  have 
recently  been  cast  by  the  Coalbi-ookdale  Co.,  who, 
in  response  to  the  constant  demand  for  fresh  de- 
signs, as  con.stantly  seek  to  supply  it  in  all 
branches  of  cast-nietal  work.  A  featm-e  with 
this  company  has  ever  been  to  employ  good  men 
to  assist  tliem  in  bringing  before  the  public 
designs  of  a  supei-ior  kind.  They  have  now  on 
view  at  their  showroom  some  effective  productions 
in  balustrades,  three  examples  of  which  we  have 
shown  on  our  sheet  of  sketches.  The  first  two 
on  the  drawing  were  designed  by  Jlr.  ^Maurice  B. 
Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  the  third  being  by 
Mr.  K.  J.  Haines,  of  U.xford. 


Readers  will  notice  that  we  appear  this 
week  in  new  type  throughout.  In  resetting  the 
entire  paper,  it  occasionally  happens,  in  spite  of 
all  care,  that  eiTors  will  creep  into  advertisements, 
directory  notices,  Arc.  Will  advertisers  point  out 
any  such,  if  they  have  escaped  us,  and  they  shall 
be  at  once  corrected. 


SAILORS    REST  AT  GENOA. 

building 

adapted  and  added  to  for  the  purpose  of  a  seamen's 
institute.  There  are  recreation  and  magazine 
rooms  on  the  groimd  floor,  officers'  roont  and 
billiard-room  on.  the  first  floor,  lecture-hall  and 
8er\acc-rooms  on  the  second  floor,  anrl  the 
missionary's  residence  on  the  top  fioox.  The 


ROYAL  ACADE:\[Y 


EXHIBITION,  1896. 

architectiu-al 


wood,  bftcame  introduced  to  the  King  by  the  great  dressings  externitJUy  are  of  Cairnra  marble,  except 


Chancc'llor,  Sir  ITiomas  More,  need  not  here  be 
again  retold,  and  it  "SNnll  be  remembered  how  it 
was  by  the  likeness  of  .Vnni.'  of  ( 'leves,  painted  by 
Holbein,  that  Hemy  detennined  uj)on  his  choice 
of  a  fourth  wife.  This  iinf(jrtunate  lady,  when 
she  in  her  turn  was  cast  off  by  her  royal  lover, 
■was  granted,  for  life,  the  estates  of  Hever  (lastle, 
in  Kent,  which  the  King  seized  from  its  rightful 
-owners  on  the  death  of  the  P'arl  of  Wiltshire,  his 
previou.s  wife's  father.  Sir  (Jeoffrey  Boleyn, 
mercer  and  Ia)t<1  ^Mayor  during  the  days  of 
Henry  VI.,  began  the  building  of  the  pres(-nt 
catttle,  and  his  grandson,  whose  portrait  we 
Tfiprofluce  to-day  from  Jlr.  Hiinfstaengl's  book, 
.Sir  'llioinas  Boleyn,  com])leted  it.    Here  it  was 


the  entrance  doorway,  which  is  Pavonazza,  whilst 
the  cement  exterior  is  coloured  a  dull  slatj- green. 
The  main  stair  generally  is  of  marble,  which  is 
is  little,  if  any,  dearer  in  (ienoa  than  slate,  and 
fr(;ely  used  for  ordinary  ])ui-poses.  Considerable 
care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  rooms  cool  in  sum- 
men-  by  a  natural  ventilating  system.  The  whole 
building  is  heated  in  winter  by  low-j)ressure  hot- 
water  i)ii)es.  Electric  light  is  also  generated  cm 
the  jiremises.  'J'he  plant  is  of  a  very  ingenious 
nature  and  has  l)een  fltted  uj)  by  a  Swiss  lirm  ;  llie 
motive  power  l)eing  got  direct  from  th(>  town 
water  main,  a  veiy  com])uct  anangenn^nt  of 
turbine  and  dynamo  being  fitted  together  on  a 


THE  days  appointed  for  receivin; 
drawings  and  pictm'es  at  Burlington  House 
this  spring  are  fixed  for  March  27,  28,  and  30, 
and  for  sculpture  March  31.  We  sh.all  be  happy 
to  be  favoiu-ed,  as  in  former  years,  by  the  loan  of 
drawings,  intended  for  this  exhibition,  to  be 
photograjihed  before  they  are  sent  in,  so  that 
reproductions  may  be  prepared  ready  to  be  Ulus- 
truted  after  the  opening  of  the  galleries  in  May. 
It  may  be  a  convenience  to  some  of  our  con- 
tributors to  know  that  when  di-awings  are  thus 
lent  to  iLs  we  shall  be  pleased  to  deliver  their 
works  to  the  Academy  in  good  time  for  the  ex- 
hibition, free  of  all"  ch.ai-ge.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  if  such  drawings  can  be  forwarded  as 
early  as  possible.  Washed  views  take  longer  to 
reproduce  than  line  or  pen-and-ink  di-awings. 


Tlie  monthly  report  just  issued  by  the  Lalwur 
Department  states  that  the  building  trade,  as  a 
whole,   continues  steadily   employed.     The  per- 
.  ,  „     ,    ■      ,     ceiitage  of  unemployed  in  unions  making  returns 

small  marble  table  in  the  ante-hall.    It  is  only  |  j-q,.  j.i„uaiy  is  ;r7  compared  with  .iS  last  month, 


1  neces.sarv  to  turn  the  water  on  when  light 


•  I'firtraits  of  Illustrious  I'ersontif^eM  of  the  Couil  of  required.    An  automatic,  aiTangement  increa.ses 

?rw7„iZ'IV'iriT,''\T;'^,  i''  '"'If'""  u^  '"^ffiV"'iordecr.Nasesthe  water  pressure  as  the  liglits  in 
flrawmsfn  or  Hans  Jlolbe.n  .n  tlic  collection  of  Her  .in.  'in  i 

Majes^ty.  I/mdou  :  Franz  Ilanfstjungl.  16,  I'all  Mall,  "se  are  turacd  off  or  on.  Ihc  premises  are  at 
8.W.  the  end  of  the   Via  Milano,   ovorlookinij  the 


and  8-2  m  Jauuarj',  189:'),  wlien  the  long 
frost  was  in  piogi-ess.  The  furaishing  and  wood- 
working ti-ades  remaui  steady.  The  percentage  of 
unemployed  m  unions  making  retmais  is  ■1'2  com- 
the  '  pired  with  i'i  in  December,  and  6-7  in  Jauuary>  1895. 


I 


T!!F.  p>i:iM>iiiG  in.: 


From  Illustrious  Personages  of  rhe  Court  of  Henry  VII'  ' 


FEB.2:,I^9G. 


1 

I 

I  Holbein  s  Portraits  from  Windsor  Castle. 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  &an  unknown  Lady. 


PMOTO-TiMTt  by  James  Akerman  o  Queen  3(]ifare. London .W  C 


The  Building  I^e\ 


Sailors'  Rest-  Via  Milano  ■  Genoa     d  b  mivem  ariba  jkrchz 
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Tin:  BUILDIXG  Is^EWS. 


Feu.  21,  189G. 


lioi.iiMKUi;. — The  (ItMlication  .service  on  the 
<  oini)l(  tioii  of  a  soulh  aish',  south  chancel  aisle, 
choir  and  clerf>y  vestries  at  St.  Michael's  Church 
look-  ])lac(>  on  Friday.  The  enlarijenient  of  the 
church  is  can-ied  out  on  the  lines  of  llie  oiiginal 
plan.  The  new  ai.sle  is  f.Ofl.  lon^-  1)V  19ft.  wide, 
con-esponding  in  size  Vith  the  north  aisle.  The 
■eh;ineel  aisle  is  ahout  IS)ft.  by  22ft.  A  great 
iniprovenienl  is  made  hy  enlarging;  the  organ 
chamber,  which  jnoxides  a  good  choir  ve.stry  at 
the  back  ;  and  there  is  a  clergy  ^■est^^•,  the  want 
of  which  has  been  much  felt."  The  "tioor  of  the 
JU'W  portion  is  boarded,  and  the  passages  laid 
with  red  ]{uabon  tiles.  The  rercdos  has  panels 
of  glass  nio.saic.  The  extni  accommodation  will 
hi'  about  200.  To  complete  the  work  a  south 
porch  is  to  be  erected.  The  work  has  been 
<arried  out  by  Jle.isrs.  Collins  and  Godfrey, 
builders,  Tewkesbury,  from  jilans  and  uiuler  the 
snperiTitendence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  architect, 
of  Birmingham. 

C.tXTKKiu  uY.— A  design  for  the  I'avne-Smith 
nuinori.al  j)uli)it  in  the  nave  of  Canterburv 
<'atheilral  has  been  fumi.^hed  by  ^h:  (i.  l-\ 
Hodley.  A.R.A..  and  has  been  ajiproved  of  by  the 
<()mmittee.  On  the  steps  leading  uji  to  il  will  be 
.figures  of  the  four  sainted  Archbishops— St. 
Augustine,  St.  Alphcge,  St.  Edmund,  and  St. 
Anselni.  The  sehenu^  for  lending  cxilour  to  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  and  imjiroving  its  acou.stic 
projH^rlies  is  also  jirogTcssing.  Besides  two  given 
by  himself.  Dean  Fiirrar  has  received  promi.ses 
•of  bann(>rs  from  twelve  donors.  The  baimers  are 
to  be  hung  at  right  angles  to  the  ])illaj's  in  a 
.similar  manner  to  those  in  the  choir  at  St.  (Jeorgo's 
("ha])el,  AN'indsor.  and  in  the  Henry  VII.  cha])el 
..-it  Westminster  Abbey. 

Fui/.ixou.vLi..— A  new  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  is  in  course  of  completion  at  F'rizingh.ill, 
luar  Hcaton,  a  suburb  of  Bradford.  At  j.resent 
only  the  nave  and  aisles  are  being  erected,  the 
<'hancel.  .south-west  tower,  and  s])ire  being  left 
till  additional  funds  arc  forthcoming.  The  style 
4idopted  is  Decorated  Gothic,  eaiTi(>d  out  in  local 
•.stone.  The  architects  are  :Me.ssrs.  H.  and  E. 
Martin,  of  Bradford. 

Hkuefoki).— The  Bishop,  Dr.  Percival,  laid, 
on    Saturday,    the    corner-stone    of   the  new 
Cathedral    Library.    This    building    is    being  j 
•erected  by  means  of  a  legacy  of  £4.000.    Sir ' 
A.    W.    Blomfield,   A. K. A.,  "the  architect,  is, 
■cam-ing  out  the  design  in  accordance  with  the 
♦^■ast  and  south  cloister  of  the  close.    There  will 
be,  when  fini.-ihod,  tlu-ee  new  bays  of  cloister  at 
■the  we-st  side  of  th(>  cathedral  close,  wilh  a  room 
over  the  Iwys  Uft.  by  ICift.  •  In  this  room  will 
be  placed  the  library,  whilst  the  cloisters  beneath 
will  be  utilised  for  a  modem  libr.irv  and  re.ading-  , 
room.    A  movement  is  also  on  foot  to  restore  j 
two  of  the  bays  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  south  i 
•cloister,  so  as  to  unite  them  with  the  new  south  j 
cloister  which  is  to  form  the  library.  j 

HoLiiECK.  Leed;. — The  new  Eoman  Catholic 
<.'hurch  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Holbeck.  -nas 
opened  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  church 
is  in  style  Early  Engli.sh,  The  plan  comprises  a 
nave  with  sanctuary,  133ft,  long  by  21ft.  wide, 
"between  the  -walls,"  the  north  and"  south  aisles 
being  14ft,  wide  and  106ft,  long.  At  the  east 
■f  nd  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  are  chapels,  and 
4it  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  baptistery. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  tower, 
iaving  a  wide  stone  staircase  leading  to  a  gallery 
having  space  for  org.an  and  choir.  There  is  "a 
peal  of  eight  bcUs.  cast  by  Mr.  Bi,-me,  of  Dublin, 
Parallel  -nith  the  north  aisle  is  "a  con-idor  com- 
municating -with  the  presbytery,  and  recessed 
arched  openings  into  a  chapel  and  two  confes- 
-sionals.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  .5.5ft.  from  the 
floor  line.  The  chiu-ch  is  constructed  of  brick, 
vnth  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  gi-een  Welsh  slates.  The  heating  is  by  hot 
■water.  The  chiu-ch  will  seat  700  adults,  and  the  j 
cost  has  been  £4,100,  The  architect  was  Mr,  '< 
John  Kelly,  of  Leeds  and  London,  j 

SvNDEiii.AXD. — Xew  board  schools  have  been  j 
huilt  in  Hudson-road  at  a  co.st  of  £8,800,  and  i 
'.omprise  two  principal  blocks,  one  in  three  stories  ; 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  one-story  building  for 
infants.    There  is  also  a  caretaker'"s  house.    The  i 
infants'  .school  is  carried  out  on  the  saflie  style  as  j 
the  senior  school,  and  accommodates  300  infants. 
TTie  schools  are  planned  on  the  comdor  system, 
^^■ith  cross  ventiLation  and  left-hand  light  to  all  , 


classrooms,  'J'h(!  senior  school  accommodates  300 
boys  on  the  gi-ound  floor,  and  300  girls  on  the 
first  floor.  There  is  also  on  the  first  floor  a 
cookery  room,  disconnected  from  the  main  block 
by  an  open  lobby.  The  schools  arc  warmed  by 
ventilating  stoves  with  o])cn  fin's.  There  are  also 
other  ventilating  inlets  in  the  outer  walls,  and  a 
system  of  tnmk  extraction  tenninating  in  a 
louvred  exit  .'ibovc  roof  line.  'J'he  schools  hav(> 
been  built  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hodg.son,  of  Sunder- 
land, from  designs  by  31r.  Geo.  T.  Brown,  of 
Suiulerland,  .selected  in  comi)etition. 


CHIPS, 

An  assembly -hall  which  has  lieeii  added  to  the 
Royal  t^ak  Hotel,  at  Ledbury,  Wiis  foraially  oi^ned 
la.st  week.  Mr,  Godsell,  of  Hereford,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  George  Hill,  of  Ledbur}-,  the 
builder. 

Colonel  Luai-d,  C,E,,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Local  Goveiuraent  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on 
Friday  in  the  District  Council  Offices,  StretJord, 
with  regard  to  an  ai)plicatiou  by  the  district  council 
for  i)ower  to  bom)w  £0,7.50  for  piuposes  of  sewage 
disiKisal,  It  is  i>r()posed  to  purchase  37  acres  of 
land  for  the  purjjose  of  extending  the  sewage  fami, 
which  at  present  contains  40  acres  <  f  land. 

The  Torquay  Town  Council  have  decided  to  apply 
for  leave  to  borrow  £22,300  for  lighting  the  borough 
with  electricity. 

Colonel  J,  T,  Mawh,  R,E,,  Local  Goveninient 
Inspector,  held  an  inquii^j'  at  Mytliolmroyd,  on 
Friday,  with  respect  to  an  ai)plication  for  powei-s  to 
borrow  €1,200  and  £100,  for  water  supi)ly  and  i)ublic 
lighting  respectively.  The  fii-st-nanud  iiniount  is  to 
cover  the  cost  of  purclia.sing  water  mains  laid  in 
their  district  by  the  Urlmn  Council  of  Hebden 
Bridge  ))rior  to  the  creation  of  the  Mytliolmroyd 
authority,  and  for  the  ]>ui-jx)ses  of  extension  :  aiid 
the  £li)0  is  ni-eded  to  cover  cost  of  lighting  the 
public  roads  from  Mytholnnoyd  to  Cragg  Xnlv  and 
Biearley.  ' 

Mr,  Grcorge  W,  Pope,  who  hiis  )>ecn  for  many 
yeiirs  well  known  in  and  about  Boston,  Ma.s3.,  a.s  a 
builder,  and,  in  connection  with  his  son,  as  the 
!.ix;hitect  of  a  large  number  of  business  aiul  other 
buildings,  died  last  week  in  Boston,  aged  74  yejirs. 

An  iiiiiMrtant  .addition  has  l)cen  iniide  to  St- 
Mary's  Home,  Wantage,  in  the  oiiening  of  a  large 
infirmary  ^vulg  for  Si.sters  in  failing  health,  which 
has  t)eeu  built  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  Mardon 
Mowbray,  of  Oxford.  The  new  wing  is  three  stories 
in  height,  and  contains  36  new  rooms,  including  a 
kitchen,  Sistei-s"  tlay  and  sleeping  rooms,  surgery 
and  dispensary,  and  Imth-rooms. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Easttloume,  has  just  Iwen 
consecrated.  It  consists  of  lofty  nave  and  chancel, 
each  30ft.  in  span,  divided  only  by  a  roof-beam, 
with  aisles  also  of  great  height.  The  building  is 
Early  English  in  style,  and  is  carried  out  in  stone 
and  brick.    The  cost  h;is  been  £16,000. 

According  to  the  JJ'orhl,  extensive  alterations  and 
imj)royements  are  to  be  earned  out  by  the  Queen  in 
\Miippiugham  Church,  The  windows  are  to  be 
filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the  Osborne  household 
pew  is  to  be  converted  uito  a  memorial  chapel. 
Prince  Henry's  tomb  is  to  be  most  elaborately 
decorated,  and  part  of  the  work  ^vill  be  designed  by 
Princess  Louise.  The  tomb  is  to  be  covered  with  "a 
recumbent  statue  of  the  late  Prince,  similar  to  the 
one  of  the  Lamented  Pi-ince  Consort  in  the  Albert 
Memoi-ial  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

The  Ipswich  corporation  accepted  at  their  last 
meeting  an  oil  painiiug  by  the  late  C.  Elder, 
entitled  "  The  Death  of  Mark  Antony,"  .and 
exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  1847.  The 
pictm-e  wUl  be  hung  with  others  previously  given 
in  the  old  Christchmch  Mansion. 

The  work  of  fencing  the  boundary  for  the  Key- 
ham  Dockyard  extension  has  been  commenced, 
and  dmiug  next  week  one-half  of  the  giound 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Naval  Baiaacks 
will  be  fenced  off.  The  gun  battery  erected  for  di-ill 
puiposes  is  10  be  demolished,  aud "  it  is  inoposed  to 
erect  another  at  the  north  end  of  the  banacks.  It 
will,  be  necessary  also  to  demolish  the  Xaval 
Ban-acks  signalling  station  and  the  Royal  Xaval 
Barracks  pier. 

New  board  schools  have  just  been  completed  and 
opened  at  Kington,    Herefordshii-e.    Mr.  J.  E.  I 
Goodacre  is  the  architect.  ! 

New  infants'  schools  have  just  been  built  for  the  I 
school  board  for  Elin,  near  Southampton,  at  a  cost 
of  £2,200.  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Son,  aud  Gutteridge,  of  ' 
Southampton,  were  the  .architects,  and  Mr,  Jakes, 
of  the  same  town,  was  the  builder. 

A  new  Roman  CathoHc  Church  of  St.  Peter  was 
opened  at  Ashcroft,  Ciieucester,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week.  It  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  cost  £1,200. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Scoles,  of  Yeovil,  was  the  archi- 
tect. 


AKCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLO&ICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

BlltMIN(ilI.\M  .\U(  nri  ECTl  UAL  AssociATiox.- 
The  eighth  general  nu'cting  of  the  session  was 
held  on  Friday  evening  last,  -when  Mr.  Arthur 
Dixon,  M.A.,  read  ji  i)aper  on  the  subject  of 
"  Ancient  aiul  Modern  liuilding."  Dixon 
.said  he  believed,  however,  that  the  princijjal 
j  dilficulty  of  moilern  times  lay  in  the  change  of 
.system  under  which  building  is  can-ied  on.  In 
the  old  dajs,  architect,  builder,  nuison,  and 
carpenter  worked  in  intimat<!,  and  more  or  les.-; 
permanent,  relationshij).  Con.seipiently,  cvcrv 
workman  took  an  intelligent  and  per.sonal  infcre.^t 
in  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
every  stone  and  every  jiiece  of  timber,  as  well  as 
the  general  form  and  shajie  of  the  building,  wiis 
full  of  life  aiul  interest.  Nowadays,  a  work- 
man is  continuiilly  changing  his  ma.ster  and  his 
.style  ;  he  loses  his  own  ])i'r.sonality,  atid  b(^- 
comes  little  more  than  .■in  iidmiriible,  but  soidle.ss, 
machine.  In  conclusion,  thi:  lecturer  suggestc<l 
that  the  only  way  to  regain  the  beauty  and 
I  interest  of  ancient  building  is  to  find  some  means 
,  by  which  the  ban-iers  V»etw('en  designers  or  archi- 
i  teds,  builders  and  craftsmen  may  belmiken  down, 
i  and  by  which  a  hnger  scoix;  may  be  allowed  t(^ 
the  feeling  .and  intelligence  of  the  latter. 

Di  ii:,ix  Mastkk  Bi  iLKEus'  As.sociatiox. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  this 
we(.'k  in  thi^  (irosvenor  Hotel,  We.stland-row, 
Dublin  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Alderman  Meade, 
LL.D,,  presiding,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  The  following 
officers  ivcre  elected  for  1896  :— President.  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Michael  Mead.',  LL.D.,  .LP., 
.Mderman  of  the  City  of  Dublin  ;  Hon.  Secretary, 
John  Wood,  ').5,  Gt,  Brunswick-.street ;  Hon, 
Treasiu-er,  James  Kieman ;  Committee,  'ITiomas 
Mackey,  Alderman  Toole,  James  Conolly,  .J.-iines 
Beckett,  Samuel  Bolton,  J,P.,  James  Martin, 
R,  F,  Lidwell,  J,P.,  James  P.  Pile,  Henry 
Sharpe,  J,P, 

EllINlllItGH      AltCHITECTfUAL  As.SOCIATIOS.  

About  s(>yenty  nu'inbers  of  the  Associ;ition.  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Rowand  And('r.son,  ])resi- 
dent,  and  ^Ir,  T.  I'liirbaim,  secr(;tary,  on 
Satunlay  took  in  one  of  the  usual  fortnightly 
ex('nrsions.  The  first  place  yisit(!d  -was  the 
Electric  Lighting  Station.  D(;war-])la(>e,  by  jjer- 
niission  of  the  Ixjrd  Provost  .and  Magistrates. 
The  party  were  received  by  Mr.  C,  W,  Monk- 
house,  C,E.,  who  conducted  them  through  the 
builrling  and  explained  the  i)lant  and  machinen-. 
Dr.  .Vnderson,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  expressed  the  general  wish  that 
success  would  attend  that  gentleman  in  London 
when  he  transferred  hi.s  services  thither,  which 
he  intended  doing  early  in  Ajml.  The  party 
having  inspected  the  premises  in  which  the 
clecti^ic  light  was  produced,  next  ])roceeded  to 
view  its  apjdications  in  the  mansions,  Nos.  1' 
and  28,  Drinn.sheugh-gardens.  I'he  wiring  an 
fittings  in  both  houses  -were  designed  and  super 
intended  by  Professor  Forbes,  of  London. 

Gl.ISOOW     AkC  HITECTl'UAI,     As.SOCI.ATIOX.  A 

meeting  w.as  held  in  the  Rooms,  187,  Pitt-street, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  when  a  lecture  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  F.R,I.B,A.,  President 
In.stitute  of  Architects,  subject.  "Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral :  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Struc- 
ture." He  said  it  was  not  inferior  in  beauty  to 
any  Continental  calhecbal,  the  vigour  of  its  choir 
being  among  the  most  delightful  of  the  ^Middle 
Ages.  Entering  into  an  historical  re\-iew  of  the 
building,  he  described  in  detail  the  various  mould- 
ings, plans,  &c.,  and  also  the  method  likely  to 
have  been  employed  in  building  the  structure. 
The  vaulting  of  the  crypt,  he  said,  was  its  chief 
glory,  and  he  gave  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
plan  adopted  and  the  difhculties  overcome.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  diag-rams,  and  al.so 
lantern  .slides.  Mr.  J ohn  Honeyman,  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  speaking  after,  agieed  generally 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Watson, 
and  at  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  w.os 
passed  by  a  large  audience. 


At  Oxford  University,  on  Monday,  the  degree  of 
M,A,  was  confened  by  decree  of  Convocation  on 
Mr,  AVUliam  Henry  Stevenson,  the  eminent  authority 
on  early  Medifcval  records,  who  has  lately  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Poole,  late  articled  jmpil  aud  assistant 
with  Mr,  J,  Siddals,  borough  sun-eyor,  Tiverton, 
was,  on  Monday,  out  of  forty  apphcants,  selected  as 
assistant  sm"N'eyor  of  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 


Feb.  21,  1800. 
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ElcTalion  inside  of  Boors 


A  NEW  DOOE-FASTEXER. 

THE  sketch  is  a  new  fastener  for  doors,  being 
especially  applicable  to  theatres  and  public 
halls.  The  contrivance  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  consists  of  a  steel  bar  hung  on  a  bolt,  en- 
gaging with  two  open-ended  staples  in  the  case 
of  double  doors,  and  with  one  staple  and  a  slot 
cut  in  the  door-frame  in  the  case  of  a  single  door. 
The  bar  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  between 
the  staples  by  a  holder,  H,  such  holder  being  also 
the  means  of  liberating  the  bar  when  necessary. 

When  it  is  desired  to  fasten  the  doors,  they 
are  shut  tight  by  pulling  the  handle  G,  fixing 
the  bar  in  position  between  the  staples,  and  allow- 
ing the  holder  to  fall  to  its  normal  position.  A 
stop  being  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  holder 
keeps  the  bar  fixed.  By  pulling  the  handle  the 
bar  is  forced  free  of  the  staples  by  a  cam  (also 
part  of  the  holder)  ;  consequently  the  bar  at  once 
falls  to  a  vertical  position  by  its  own  weight, 
leading  the  doors  unfastened.  The  principal 
advantages  claimed  for  the  invention  are,  that  it 
meets  a  long-felt  difficulty  in  securely  fastening 
doors  by  the  same  means  that  allow  a  panic- 
stricken  crowd  to  easily  open  such  doors  ;  it  can 
be  manufactured  verj-  cheaply  because  of  its 
simplicity:  and  that  it  cannot  "get  out  of  order 
owing  to  its  few  working  parts.  The  inventor 
and  patentee  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Steele,  the  as.sistant 
borough  engineer  of  West  Hartlepool. 


STEEL  GIRDERS  AND  JOISTS.* 

AVERY  convenient  and  useful  little  book  on 
"  Steel  Sections  "  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Dorman,  Long,  and  Co.,  of  Middlesbrough,  ha.s 
been  brought  out  by  this  firm  for  the  u.se  of 
architects,  engineers,  and  builders.  Wc  lately 
noticed  the  value  of  this  publication,  which  g^ves, 
in  a  tabulated  form,  the  weights,  sizes,  moments 
of  resistance  and  inertia,  and  loads  that  one  foot 
will  carrj-  of  all  joists.  The  steel  i."*  m;inufactured 
by  the  Siemens-^Iartin  open  hearth  acid  process, 
and  is  generally  recognised  as  of  high-class 
quality,  and  the  tests  guaranteed  are  28  to  32 
tons  per  square  inch  tensile  strain,  and  20  per  cent, 
elongation  in  a  length  of  Sin.  The  sections  of 
angles,  channels,  sUinchions,  I-joists,  compound 
box  and  plate  girders  are  illustrated  in  each  table, 
80  that  reference  is  c-isily  made,  to  each  section  is 
marked  the  weight  per  IVxrt,  the  span  and  ton.s  or 
distribut(;d  loads.  ITie  tables  appendc-d  to  each 
girder  fw^ction  tilao  give  the  weight  per  foot,  dimen- 
sions of  web  and  flanges,  .square  inchas,  moments 
of  resistjince,  distributed  load  in  tons  that  one  foot 
will  carry  under  their  different  factors  of  .safetv. 
For  a  joist  for  carrj-ing  a  jxjrmanent  dead  load, 
the  strain  is  cjilculatefl  at  10  6  tons  per  scpiarc  inch, 
or  a  third  of  In-eaking  strsiin  ;  for  live  loads,  6  4 
tons  iK.T  square  inch,  or  one-fifth  of  breaking 
rtniin.  This  handljook  will  \hi  found  of  more 
practitMl  value  than  nuiny  theoretical  treatises, 
and  all  the  «e<;ti<jns  kept  in  stock  are  di.stinguished. 

•  I/mdr/n :  McOmiuoOale  aod  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carduurton- 
Mreft,  N.W.  • 


INFLAMMABLE  HOUSES. 

WE  still  live  under  conditions  of  insecurity 
amidst  the  many  complexities  of  advanced 
civilisation.  Wlien  statutory  legislation  has  done 
so  much  to  insure  security  against  accidents 
arising  from  bad  building  and  from  fire,  it  seems 
almost  paradoxical  to  hear  of  sudden  collapses  of 
houses  and  appalling  fires  like  that  which  occurred 
on  Sunday  in  Church-street,  Soho.  We  naturally 
inquire  how  it  happens  that  in  a  locality  lately 
reconstructed  in  part,  houses  should  still  remain 
which  are  veritable  death-traps.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  the  old  and  new  buildings  in  London 
are  of  practically  timber  construction  internally. 
The  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Drurj--lane  lately 
demolished  were  of  this  kind,  as  nuiy  be  seen  by 
the  partiallj'-exposed  houses ;  but  the  older 
buildings  are  not  worse  than  the  ordinary  rows  of 
suburban  houses  that  are  now  built.  The  London 
Biulding  Act,  with  all  its  useful  provisions 
for  the  construction  of  external  and  party  walls, 
leaves  the  owner  or  buUder  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  the  interior.  Floors  and  partitions,  stair- 
case and  landings  and  roof,  are  permitted  to  be 
constructed  of  the  lightest  timbering.  The  lower 
walls,  it  is  true,  may  be  brick-nogged  between 
the  studding  ;  but  the  staircase  and  sjiandrel  may 
be  of  the  flimsiest  deal  and  matched-boarding. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  only  communicable 
part  of  the  structure,  and  the  one  portion  that  is 
most  useful  for  escape,  is  the  most  unprotected 
and  inflammable.  Building  regulations  of  the 
most  complete  kind  are  put  into  force  for  all 
large  warehouses  and  residential  blocks  of  flats. 
Everj-  building  of  more  than  12.5, 000c. ft.  built  as 
a  dwelling-house  for  separate  families  is  to  have 
the  floors  of  the  lobbies,  corridors,  and  landings 
and  the  stairs  of  "fire-resisting"  material,  and 
under  the  new  Act  pro%nsion  is  made  for  buildings 
in  separate  tenements  for  more  than  two  families 
that  the  staircase  used  in  common  is  to  be  venti- 
lated by  windows  or  skylights  on  every  storj-. 
Yet  there  is  no  pro^^ision  for  ordinary  dwellings 
that  cjin  be  let  to  separate  families,  the  majorit)' 
of  which  are  far  below  the  cuVjical  extent  speci- 
fied. L'ntil  the  law  applies  the  rule  to  every 
dwelling  as  regards,  at  least,  the  staircase  and 
landing,  we  shall  still  have  to  endure  the  shock 
of  so  distres-sing  a  scene  as  that  witnessed  on 
Saturday  night.  The  house  then  gutted  was 
of  three  stories,  of  the  ordinary-  construc- 
tion. The  only  statutory  provision  that  at  all 
approaches  the  req\iirements  is  that  which  came 
into  operation  last  year.  A  building  exceeding 
10  squares  in  area,  jwrtly  used  for  trade  or  manu- 
faet\ire  and  partly  as  a  dwelling-house,  is  to  have 
walls  and  floors  of  tire-resisting  materials  separ- 
ating the  two  portions  thus  specified.  But  this 
.section  only  applies  to  buildings  of  a  eomiwsitc 
character,  and  does  not  touch  the  ordinary- 
dwelling. 

There  arc  many  patented  and  other  methods  of 
flooring  and  rendering  construction  fire-resist- 
ing. Thei'c  arc  several  admirable  kinds  of 
fireproof  lathing,  like  the  "Jhilmil"  metal 
lath,  which  can  be  applied  to  protect  ceilings, 


wooden  beams,  and  p.irtitions.  Why  should  not 
every  house  builder  be  required  to  use  some  Sfjrt 
of  protecting  covering  like  these  'r  The  extra 
cost  would  be  very  trifling.  But  the  frjimers  of 
Building  Acts,  as  a  rule,  carefully  eschew  these 
inventions,  like  they  did  concrete  building,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  new  holocausts  for  human 
victims  are  continually  being  formed.  ITiese 
calamities  need  not  be.  If  thci-e  was  a  law  to 
prevent  owners  or  lessors  letting  out  their  houses 
to  sejMirate  families  unless  the  premises  were  pro- 
vided with  proper  means  of  escape,  and  the 
ceiling  rendered  uninflammable,  the  danger  woild 
be  much  lessened.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Any  tenant  can.  unless  prevented  bj'  special 
agreement,  sublet  his  house,  which  may  l>e  of  the 
most  rotten  and  inflammable  character,  to  aU 
kinds  of  persons,  many  of  them  of  negligent  and 
careless  habits,  and  put  in  the  direct  jeojiardy  the 
hapless  occupants,  who,  in  fancied  security,  retire 
for  the  night  in  the  upper  stories,  and  who  not 
infrequently  find  their  only  means  of  escape  cut 
off,  and  any  e.xit  by  the  roof  impracticable. 
The  one  and  only  recourse  is  the  window, 
a  generally  fatal  alternative.  Three  safety 
appliances,  either  of  which  would  be  use- 
ful in  saving  Hfe,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
made  a  condition  of  letting  out  in  separate  apart- 
ments any  house.  These  are  metal  or  rope 
ladders,  fi.xed  or  easily  attachable  to  the  under- 
side of  the  windows  of  all  upper  stories — if  the 
latter,  they  could  be  thrown  out  at  a  moment's 
warning — balconies  fixed  to  each  of  the  upper 
stories,  which  would  afford  a  means  of  temporary 
retreat  from  the  fire  and  smoke,  or  trap-doors  to 
the  roof  ^\-ith  ladder  access.  If  one  or  other  of 
these  inexpensive  appliances  were  to  be  made 
compidsoiy  the  loss  of  life  would  be  considerably 
minimised,  and  we  should  not  hear  of  the  heart- 
rending futile  efforts  made  to  escape  from  so 
relentless  a  foe. 


CHIPS. 

The  Putney  School  of  Art  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  sei-vices  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Ehead  as  design 
master.  Mr.  Ehead  has  executed  impoi-tant  decora- 
tive work  both  in  London,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
Bristol,  and  Birmingham.  Mr.  E.  W.  Ascough, 
who  has  been  appoiuted  second  master  of  the  school, 
was  formerly  modelling  master  to  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Ai-t,  Dubhn. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Ives,  C.E.,  of  Derby,  has  been  in- 
sti-ucted  to  prepare  schemes  of  sewerage  aud  sewage 
disposal  for  the  parishes  Coiiingsby  aud  Tattershall, 
Lincoln. 

Lender  Mr.  N.  J.  Hale,  architect,  the  Shefiield 
School  Board  have  just  completed  their  new  schools 
at  Bole  HUl.  The  whole  of  the  wood-block  flooiing 
for  these  schools  has  been  laid  by  Roger  Lowe,  of 
Famworth,  Bolton. 

Information  has  been  received  by  the  Depaitment 
of  Science  and  Ai-t,  thi'ough  the  Foreign  Office,  from 
the  Austro-Huugaiian  Ambassador  at  the  Coui-t  of 
St.  James's,  announcing  that  a  National  Exhibition, 
under  the  pati'ouage  of  His  Impeiial  aud  Royal 
Apostolic  Majesty,  will  be  held  at  Buda-Pest  this 
year,  which  will  be  coincident  with  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Hungaiy.  The  exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  May  2ud  next,  and  will  be  of  consider- 
able interest  to  foreign  coimtries. 

The  Workington  Town  Council  have  decided  to 
purchase  Lord  Lonsdale's  dock  and  harbour  estate 
at  Workington,  for  £100,000.  The  purchase  will 
include  the  present  Lonsdale  Dock  aud  harbours, 
about  26  acres  of  land,  aud  all  the  machiiieiy  and 
pl^nt.  Wheu  the  coi-poration  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  dock,  &c.,  considerable  alterations  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  ouce,  including  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  the  eutrauce  to  the  port  and  tlie 
extension  of  piei-s.  The  total  contemplated  expendi- 
ture is  about  £300,000. 

The  removal  of  an  old  house  to  the  north  of  the 
Dutch  church  in  Austinfiiiirs,  City,  has  resulted  in 
allocating  the  position  of  the  cloister  formerly 
existing  at  the  Augustiniau  priory  there.  The 
existing  Dutch  church  represents  the  nave  of  the 
prioiT  church,  the  choir,  transepts,  and  steeple  of 
wliicli  were  destroyed  at  the  begiuniug  of  the  17th 
century.  Tlie  excavations  have  revealed  a  wall 
attached  to  a  Uth-century  archway,  already 
knowni  to  exist  in  the  wall  of  the  now  demolished 
house.  Several  stone  bosses,  once  forming  part  of 
a  series  of  groined  vaults,  have  also  been  recovered, 
aU  doubtless  portions  of  the  priory  cloister.  This 
was  at  least  70ft.  long  by  40ft.  wide.  Part  of  the 
present  Austiufriars-square  occupies  the  site. 

The  Clayton  and  Keymer  new  schools,  Sussex, 
are  being  warmed  and  veutilated  by  means  of 
.Shorland's  jiateut  Manchester  gi-ates,  the  same 
being  supplied  by  Messi-s.  E.  H.  Shorland  and 
Brother,  of  Manchester. 
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UBJTUAHY. 

Mk.  Johx  Henky  le  Kevx,  well  known  at 
the  time  of  th(!  (iothic  Kcvivnl  us  an  (engraver  on 
steel  of  architectural  siibjin'ts,  and  also  as  a 
water-colour  artist,  died  on  the  4th  inst.  in  his 
8Uh  year.  His  father,  Jolm  \v.  Keux  (1783-1818), 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  renown  as  landscape 
and  architectural  engiavers.  ,Tohn  lleni-y  le 
Keux,  aft(>r  co!ui)letin<i;  his  jjupihij^c  with  the 
third  generation  of  James  Basire,  went  into  his 
father's  workshop,  ndoi)ted  his  manner,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  plates  for  Mr.  Kuskin's 
"Modern  Painters,"  "Stones  of  Venice," 
Parker  and  Billings's  architectural  publications, 
Jleath's  "  Ainiuals,"  besid(;s  31  large  examples 
executed  for  tlie  Norwegian  Goveriniuiit  repre- 
Benling  Trondhjem  Cathedral.  His  tirsl  eontri- 
b\ition  to  a  Lomlon  exhibition  were  "  The  Crypt 
at  Gerard's  Hall  "  and  "  jVnglo-Nonmin  Door- 
way, Harmondswortli  Church,"  which  were  hiuig 
at  the  jVcademy  in  1853.  He  was  accustomed  to 
engrave  after  his  own  drawings,  and  wrote  many 
pajM'rs  on  Mediaeval  armour  and  weaiions.  About 
30  years  ago  Mr.  le  Keu.x  removed  to  Durham, 
where  he  beeanu'  manager  to  the  publishing  and 
bookselling  firm  of  Andrews. 

(tf.xeual  James  Thomas  Wai.keu,  K.E.,  C.B., 
F.K.S.,  LIj.D.,  who  died  on  Sunday,  aged  70 
years,  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  Indian 
Empire  in  connection  with  the  Trigonometrical 
Siir\-ey.  He  entered  the  I'jombay  Engineer 
Corps  in  1844.  His  first  impoitant  work  was  the 
military  reconnoissance  of  the  Trans- Indusf  rentier 
from  Peshawar  to  Deni  Ismail  Khan,  on  which 
he  was  engaged  from  1849  to  1S.")2.  He  then 
joined  the  (ireat  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and,  j 
except  during  the  JI\itini(\s,  wlien  he  saw  active  i 
service,  and  was  seriously  wounded  at  Delhi,  he 
was  incessantly  employed  on  work  connected 
with  it,  under  Sir  Andrew  Waugh,  until  he 
succeeded  that  officer  as  superintendent  in  1861. 
He  held  this  post  for  22  years,  combining  with  it 
during  the  last  fi\  e  years  the  surveyor-general- 
ship, and  the  charge  of  the  Kevenuc  S\irveys  with 
no  additional  j)ay.  He  continued  and  completed 
the  original  scheme  of  the  tJrcat  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  India,  and  brought  out  the  nine 
qiiarto  volumes  containing  the  history  of  the 
purvey.'  The  final  harmonising  of  residts 
necessitated  the  mo.st  elaboi-ite  calculations  that 
have  ever  been  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of 
triangulation.  He  also  investigated  the  projec- 
tion and  scak^  of  the  atlas  sheets,  and  arranged 
for  their  publication.  General  Walker  was  al.so 
in  the  first  rank  as  a  geographer.  ANTiile  he  was 
superintendent  he  always  organised  a  s\irveying 
party  for  every  military  expedition,  d(\si)atched 
native  surveyoii*  to  Thibet  and  Central  Asia, 
harmonised  the  results  of  their  work,  and  pub- 
lished numerous  maps  of  great  value.  On  retiring 
fi'om  India  in  1883,  General  Walker  became  an 
active  member  of  the  comicil  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  was  the  highest  authority 
on  aU  questions  relating  to  Central  Asia.  For 
his  remarkable  and  unequalled  ser\-ices  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Gi-eat  Trigonometrical  Survey 
and  Surveyor- General  of  India  he  received  no 
honorary  recognition  whatever  fiom  the  Govern- 
ment. 

llii.  William  John  Biud  Ci.ekke,  C'.I.E., 
M.I.C.E.,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an 
inspecting  engineer  under  the  Local  Government 
Board,  died  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  aged  58 
years,  from  a  throat  affection.  After  some  years' 
work  at  his  profession  in  Ireland,  he  joined  the 
Public  Works  Dejsartment  under  the  GoveiTi- 
ment  of  Bombay,  and  was  employed  for  many 
years  as  an  executive  engineer  in  the  imgation 
department.  In  the  great  famine  of  1876-7  the 
engineers  had  to  find  employment  for  large 
masses  of  unskilled  and  inexperienced  workmen, 
and  manj-  large  imgation  works  of  pennanent 
utility  were  planned  and  completed  by  Mr.  Gierke 
in  the  Poona  district.  When  the  Bombay  muni- 
cipality settled  the  question  of  the  water  supplj- 
of  the  city  by  the  construction  of  the  huge  reser- 
voir known  as  the  Tansa  Lake,  Mr.  Gierke  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  lake  was 
formally  inaugurated  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  in 
Aiiril,  i892,  Mr.  Gierke  being  created  CLE.  in 
re<-ognition  of  his  services.  Mr.  Gierke  then 
closed  his  career  in  the  East,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for 
whom  he  conducted  many  local  inquiries  into 
a])])lications  from  local  authorities  for  sanction  to 
(•(infract  loans  for  improvements.  5Ir.  Gierke 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  since  May,  1871,  .and  had  read  before 


that  body  mjiny  ]>ai)ers,  for  two  of  which  he  \va.s 
awarded  by  the  council  the  Telford  medal  and 
the  Telford  premium. 

Mil.  A.  Page  Buown,  a  rising  archite<t  in 
practice  at  San  Francisco,  has  died  from  injuries 
received  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage  over  a 
bridge  into  a  river,  at  the  age  of  37  years.  After 
three  years  in  the  office  of  McKim,  Mead,  and 
White,  of  New  York,  and  two  years  of  study  and 
travel  in  Eurojie,  he  b(  gan  active  praeti<-e in  New 
Y<uk  in  18,S.').  Wliile  established  there  he  designed 
several  buildings  for  Princeton  College,  the  most 
important  one  being  the  Art  Museum.  He  after- 
wards migrated  to  San  FraiU'isco,  where  he  very 
shortly  built  up  a  large  jmictice.  During  the 
seven  years  of  his  residence  there  he  built  the 
eleven-story  Crocker  Jhiilding,  which  cost  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  the  Donahue- 
Oftice-building,  Trinity  Ch\nTh,  the  Old  Pcojile's 
Home,  and  many  private  houses.  The  building 
through  which  his  name  became  known  to  the 
greatest  number  of  )>cople  was  Ihe  California 
State  Building  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  he 
afterwards  designed  many  buildings  for  the  Mid- 
wintcr  Fair  at  San  Francisco.  He  sought  in  thi.s 
work  to  adapt  the  style  of  the  Spanish  Missions 
to  modern  buildings. 


CHIPS. 

At  Spalding,  a  new  iron  fence  to  the  river  has 
just    l)cen    conq)leted    by    the    contractor,   Mr.  , 
Stevenson,  making  now  a  uuifonn  fence  from  the  I 
end  of  Vine-street  to  the  new  Locks  Mill  Bridge. 

Colonel  W.  Langton  Coke,  Inspector  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  attended  at  the  Kerslej' 
district  council  offices  on  Tuesdity  week,  to  inquire 
into  an  application  by  tlic  coimcil  to  borrow  £3,783 
for  works  of  private  street  improvement  and 
sewerage.  Mr.  T.  Nuttall,  of  Buiy,  Lanes,  the 
surveyor,  explained  the  proposals. 

Tlie  Peterborough  Town  Council  have  decided  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Goverument  Board  for  sanction 
to  tiorrow  £20,000  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hartle}',  architect,  of  Castlefoi'd,  ha« 
been  apixiinted  surveyor  to  the  Noiinantou  Urban 
District  Council. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Hants  Water- 
works Company,  held  at  Southampton,  on  Fridaj', 
an  honorarumi  of  £600  was  voted  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Amos,  the  engineer,  for  special  services  rendered 
during  the  last  four  years. 

Proceedings  were  taken  against  the  East  London 
Waterworks  Company  by  John  Benjamin  Kj-ffin,  a 
householder  in  Hackney-road,  for  failing  to  give 
him  a  sufficient  water  supply  last  Juh',  but  the 
magistrate  dismissed  the  summons.  The  matter 
came  on  the  13th  inst.  before  a  Divisional  Court, 
composed  of  Loixl  Justices  Lindley  and  Kay,  who, 
after  the  arguments  of  counsel,  decided  that  a 
private  individual  could  not  sue  for  deticiencj"  of 
supph'  to  a  district,  and  that  if  the  apphcant  desired 
to  sue  in  resi)ect  only  of  the  deficient  supply  to 
himself,  he  must  proceed  under  the  general  Water- 
works Clauses  Act  of  1847. 

Messrs.  Fambiini  and  Daniels,  Architectui-al  Con- 
crete AVorks,  Lincoln,  have  seemed  the  contract  for 
supplying  buff  and  red  artificial  stone  dressings, 
together  with  concrete  steps  and  paviug  for  tenace, 
kc,  to  the  Alexandra  Hospital,  Woodhall  Spa. 
Messrs.  D.  Taylor  and  Son,  Lincoln,  are  the  con- 
tractoi's :  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Temple  L.  Moore, 
Old  Queen-stieet,  Westminster. 

The  parish  church  of  Llansaiutfraed-in-Elvel 
was  reopened  on  Thursday  in  last  week  after  re- 
building. The  new  structure  is  built  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  old  church,  and  the  old  materials,  wood 
and  stone,  were  reused  as  far  as  j^ossible.  The  new 
chiuch  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  vestry.  The 
seats  are  of  oak.  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  of  Hereford 
and  Cardiff,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Price, 
Builth,  the  contractor. 

The  plans  committee  of  Aberdeen  Town  Council 
passed  plans  for  a  new  church,  to  be  erected  on  Rose- 
moimt  Viaduct  for  St.  Paul-street  L^nited  Pi-esby- 
terian  congi'egation.  The  church  will  be  seated  tor 
620  people,  and  will  cost  about  £,^,000. 

An  eagle  lectem  of  English  oak  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  loth-century  parish  chmch  of  St. 
George,  Thraselton,  near  Plymptou.  It  is  the 
handiwork  of  Messrs.  Han-y  Hems  and  Sons,  of 
Exeter. 

A  new  hotel  is  about  to  be  built  at  Dunbar,  from 
plans  by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Finulay,  of  Edinbmgh. 
it  is  designed  in  the  ScottL«h  Domestic  style,  and 
will  have  bech'oom  accommodation  for  70  persons, 
and  dining-room  to  accommodate  100.  There  will 
also  be  drawing,  reading,  writing,  and  billiard- 
1  j-ooms.    The  cost  will  be  over  £11,000, 


COMPETITIONS. 

BiiADi'oui). — Premiums  of  £30,  £15,  and  £10 
were  offered,  and  72  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in, 
for  the  New  Home  for  Nurses,  to  be  built  by  the 
Bradford  I'nion.  Mr.  W.  Ward,  of  Birming- 
ham, acted  as  jirofcssional  referee.  The  assessor 
l)laci'd  the  awards  in  the  following  order:—!. 
"A.  W."  ;  2,  "B.  (i."  :  3,  "  B.  P."  Th< 
committee  rcconnncndetl  that  "A.  W."  shoidd 
have  the  first  pix^mium;  the  second  pri/.t;  to 
"  B.  P.,"  and  the  third  to  "A.  I.,"  and  this 
was  carried  after  one;  member  of  the  board 
had  lu-olcstcd  again.st  the  profc.wional  expt'rt's 
decision  being  thus  ovcrriiklen.  saying  that  "  Xo 
doubt  SOUR-  of  th(;  connnittce  would  be  ready  to 
tak(^  conunaiid  of  the  Channel  Fleet  or  of  an 
exp(5dition  to  Coomassie."  This  caused  great 
laught('r,  but  only  one  dissentient  vote  was 
recorded  against  the  reconuuenflation  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  w  inners  of  thcr  premiums  are  : — 1st, 
Messrs.  J.  U.  Morton,  of  South  Shields,  and 
J.  P.  Key  and  W.  Twist,  of  Leeds,  joint  archi- 
tects ;  2nd,  Mes.srs.  Clark  and  Moscrop,  Darling- 
ton ;  and  3rd,  Messrs.  Emi>sall  and  t'larkson, 
Bradford.  It  was  iwinted  out,  however,  at  the 
meeting,  that  there  is  no  imdertaking  that  cithci 
of  the  jn-emiated  firms  w  ill  be  chosen  to  c.-iriy  out 
the  work. 

E.xETEu. — The  building  committee  for  the  new- 
church  of  St.  David  held  a  meeting  on  l''riday 
evening  to  receive  a  report  from  the  exc(!utivc 
committee  as  to  cost  of  carrying  out  the  designs 
placed  first  and  second  by  the  assessor,  Jlr.  .Jam(;K 
ihooks.    The  reiwrt  stated,  first,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of  several 
contractors  of  infiuencf!  in  Exeter  as  to  the  com- 
].arative  cost  of  building  in  the  cif  y  of  Bath  stone 
or  limestones    The  contractors  all  agreed  that 
limestone  woidd  not  be  dearer,  unless  an  unusual 
amount  of  dressing  were  required,  and  most  ot 
them  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  cheaper. 
Secondly,  the  fact  having  been  disclosed  to  the 
committee  that  jdan  B  was  the  work  of  Jlr.  W.  D. 
Cai-ocs  they  thought  it  desirable  to  inquin;  whethe 
ho  would  l)e  willing  that  the  external  walk  shoul 
be  of  limestone.     He  replied  that  he  would  be 
willing.      I'hirdly,    the    executive  conunittee 
accordingly  renew(;d  their  recommendation  that 
design  B  be  adopted,  but  with  the  substitution  of 
limestone  instead  of  Bath  stone  in  the  (■xtemal 
walls.  Several  letters  from  West  Countiy  builders 
v/eie  read,  the  namfa  being  kept  back,  as  the 
writers  would,   .should   tenders  be  afterwards 
invited,  W  competing  against  other  contractors. 
In  the  first,  the  writer  stated  that  Is.  per  foot  was 
an  average  price  for  ma.sonrj-.  but  would  not  care 
to  give  it  as  a  definite  basis  before  consideri^ 
plans  and  m/itcriaLs.     In  the  second  letter,  f 
writer  stated  that  ilr.  Cariic's  design  could 
carried  out  for  6d.  or  7d.  per  foot,  not  only  fairly 
but  in  the  best  possible  manner.    In  the  thL 
letter  the  writer  said  he  considered  Bath  ston 
treated  as  ju-oposed  by  Mr.  Caroe,  greatly  superi 
in  beauty  and  effect  to  limestone,  and  fully  " 
permanent.    He  would  be  (luite  willing  to  cxecu^ 
the  work  at  the  same  figure,  substituting  lime 
stone  for  Bath  stone  in  the  external  walls.  Th 
chairman,  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Valpy -French,  move 
the  adoption  of  the  executive  comniitttc's  repo' 
and  recommendation.    They  could  not  read  th 
reix)rt  of  the  assessor  without  seeing  that  he  .spo' 
exceedingly  strongly  with  regard  to  B  plans  bein 
superior  to  any  other  .set  laid  before  him.  The 
had  it  on  the  authoritv  of  Mr.  Caroe  that 
design  could  be  carried  out  for  £12.000  ;  they  h" 
the  statement  of  the  as.scssor  that  it  could 
built  for  £12,000  ;  and  they  had  the  knowled 
of  a  fii-m  of  builders  being  prepared  to  build  f 
£12,000.    Mr.  Shorto  proposed,  as  a  rider,  t" 
addition  to  the  reconmiendation  of  the  wo- 
"  Accordingly,  the  conmiittee  renew  their reco 
mendation  that  design  B  be  adopted,  with 
substitution  of  limestone  for  Bath  stone  in  t' 
external  walls,  if,  by  competition,  a  guaran" 
tender  is  obtained  from  a  responsible  contrac 
for  the  erection  of  the  chiirch  in  its  entirety  for 
sum  not  exceeding  the  specified  limit  of  £12,000. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  the  figures  on  which  t 
assessor  ba.sed  his  estimates  of  the  cost  of  t 
pl.ans  in  execution  were  given  as  follows: 
Design  A,  7d.  per  foot  cube,  £9,002  ;  B,  6^. 
Bath  stone,  £11,771 ;  C,  7d.,  £12,481  ;  D,  7* 
£13,515;    Dl,  7d.,    £13,111.     The  executi 
committee  accepted  Mr.  Shorto's  rider,  and  t 
report  and  recommendation  thus  added  to  we 
then  adopted   without  opposition.    It  was  r 
solved  that  the  churchwardens  be  requested 
call  a  vestry  meeting  (1)  to  consider  the  desi 
adopted ;  (2)  in  the  event  of  the  vestry  mee"" 
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consenting  to  the  carrj'ing  out  of  the  design,  to 
sanction  the  talcing  of  the  necessary  steps  to 
obtain  a  faculty  for  the  pm-pose.  Tt  \vas  fm-ther 
resolved  that  the  whole  of  the  sets  of  plans  be 
placed  in  the  Guild  House  for  exhibition  for  ten 
days. 

Xe^castle-ox-Tyxe.  —  Twenty-six  sets  of 
plans  were  received  for  West  Clayton  Congre-  | 
Rational  church.  The  assessor  was  JIi-.  James 
Cubitt,  F.K.I.B.A.,  who  awarded  the  fii-st 
prenuiini  to  the  desigii  marked  "  Comer  Stone," 
by  Mr.  tx.  W.  Ward,  of  Newcastle  ;  the  second  | 
to  that  marked  ■•  Lough  Model,"  by  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Dick  of  Newcastle;  and  "the  third 
to  that  marked  Parkholme,"  by  Mi-.  Stephen 
Piper,  also  of  Newcastle. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

[Wc  do  ni)t  hold  our.sflvcs  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
tlainuints  upon  the  space  allotted  to  con-esiwndents.l 

It  is  particularly  re(iuested  that  all  di-awinfis  and  all 
communications  re.specting  illustrations  or  litoraiT  matter 
.shoiUd  be  addi-cssed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Bcildixo 
Nkw."!,  332,  Sti-and,  W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  .stivtf 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwi.se  cau.sed. 
AU  drawings  and  other  conmiunications  are  sent  at  con- 
ti-ibutoi-s'  risks,  and  the  Kditor  ■nill  not  undertake  to 
piiy  for,  or  be  liable  for,  im.sought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  piyable  to 
Thk  Strand  Newsp.M'Er  Co.mi'asy,  Limited. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Neumaus,  of  Scarborough,  has  re- 
ceived a  commission  fiom  the  Scarborough  Town 
Council  to  paint  the  poiliait  of  the  late  Lord 
Leightou,  to  be  placed  in  the  council  chamber. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  public  baths  and 
washhouses  for  St.  Maiyleboue  was  laid  on  Thurs- 
day in  last  week.  The  site  in  the  Marylebone-road 
was  fomierly  a  recreation-ground  known  as  the 
Yorkshiie  Stingo  Tea  Gardens.  Mr.  A.  Saxon 
SneU,  whose  designs  were  selected  in  competition 
•with  30  others,  is  the  architect,  and  the  work  will 
be  cai-ried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  Chelsea,  the 
contractor,  at  a  cost  of  £i:j,SOO.  There  will  be  fom- 
swimmigp-baths— including  one  100ft.  long— 110 
wai-m  baths,  a  public  wash-house  and  lamidry, 
^vith  SO  washing  compartments,  towel  laundry, 
laiindiy,  superintendent's  apartments,  and  board- 
TOom. 

The  Edinbui  gh  town  council  rescinded  on  Tuesday 
its  former  resolution  ui  favom-  of  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  across  the  railway  at  Jeffrey-street. 

From  among  .5.5  candidates  fiom  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  town  comicil  of  Southampton  have 
appointed  as  inspector  of  buildings  and  dramage, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Foot,  of  Southampton. 

The  Pi-ince  of  Wales  will  visit  Brighton  on 
.Saturday,  the  29th,  when  he  will  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Sussex  County 
Hosi)ital,  at  a  cost  of  £2.5,000. 

At  the  Manchester  Art  Galleiy  there  is  to  be  a 
black-and-white  exhibition,  including  architectiu-al 
drawings,  dm-ing  the  coming  Apiil,  May,  and  June. 

The  Mayor  of  Blackpool  (Aldei-man  Parkinson) 
died  on  Saturday  after  a  few  chiys'  illness,  aged  .50 
years.  Alderman  Parkinson,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
plumber,  was  elected  to  the  council  in  1882,  and  was 
in  his  second  year  of  office. 

In  widening  High-street,  Sheffield,  by  removing 
the  propei-ty  on  the  .south  side,  the  coiporatiou 
required  laud  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Walsh,  di-aper. 
He  first  asked  as  compensation  £43,-500,  and  sub- 
sefpiently  increased  his  claim  to  £66,2t8.  As  tenns 
could  not  be  agreed  upon,  the  matter  went  to 
arbiti-atioii,  with  Mr.  D.  Watney,  of  London,  as 
arbitrator.  He  has  awarded  Mr.  Walsh  £28,811  as 
the  total  sum  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

At  a  general  meeting  held  last  (Thui-sda  v)  night 
of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  Sir  John  E.  Miliais  was 
elected  president. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Southport,  is  about  to  be 
enlarged,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Huon  A.  Mateer,  of 
Liveq)ool,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £3,4.50. 

The  contract  for  the  new  pier  at  Dunoon,  N.B., 
has  been  let,  and  operations  have  commenced.  The 
works  comprise  a  pierhead  440ft.  long  by  60ft.  wide, 
with  a  gangway  170ft.  long  by  40ft.  wide.  The 
sea-wall  from  the  Ca.stle  rocks  to  the  band-stand, 
a  distance  of  about  1,000ft.,  is  also  to  be  rebuilt. 
Tlie  exi.sting  gangway  of  the  old  j)ier  will  be  re- 
sen-ed  for  goods  traffic,  the  new  gangway  being 
solely  for  passengei-s.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking 
will  be  £1.5,000,  to  which  has  to  be  added  about 
£27, WK*  for  the  acquisition  of  the  old  pier  and  other 
property.  The  waiting-rooms  are  estimated  to  cost 
about  £2,000. 

The  first  and  main  block  of  the  new  Admiralty 
■buildings,  ha  ving  now  been  completed  from  Messrs. 
Leemiiig  and  Leeiniug's  plans,  the  authorities  are 
prei«ring  to  clear  the  ground  in  Sl>ring-gardeMS  for 
a  new  wing  between  the  old  and  the  new  Admiralty 
biiildings.  'I his  proposed  wing  is  at  present  occu- 
piefl  by  twelve  houses  of  considerable  antiquity, 
which  at  OHO  time  were  a  centre  of  fa.shion.  The 
houses  will  shortly  be  sold  by  the  Government 
auctioneers  in  lots  for  demolition. 

The  Earl  of  Wilton,  whose  claim  for  £8,800  as 
the  value  of  13,499  squiire  yards  of  land,  with 
warehouses  ami  offices  uj^ju  it,  at  Denton,  near 
M;iric)iester,  t^iken  by  the  London  and  North - 
W<-st<;ni  itailway  Company,  wins  the  subject  of  an 
arbitration  heard  before  Mr.  Ralph  Cliitton,  has 
l»cen  awarded  Ct,HH(>, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  .States.  £1  6s.  Od.  lor  Bdols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium.  £1  6s.  Ud.  {or  33fr.  30e.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  anv  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  "the  "West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments. PubHc  Companies,  .and  all  official  adverti.sements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  tii-st  line  eoimting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for  foiu  lines. 

The  charge  for  -luetions.  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situ.ation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  fu'st  line 
counting  as  two) ,  the  minimum  charge  lieing  4s.  fid.  for 
40  words.  Special  teiTns  for  series  of  more  than  .six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  .5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-imge 
.Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  seem'e 
insertion. 

SlTCiTIONS. 

The  charge  for  advei'tisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  O.ne  Shilling  fob  Twextv- 
FouR  Words,  and  Sixpence  for  eveiy  eight  words  after. 
.4/^  Situation  Adrerti^eJtteiits  must  be  prepaid. 


oui'  great,  popular  architect's  churches.  Hi.^ 
specification  for  finishing  off  the  oak  of  this  job 
provid(!d  an  apidication  of  beeswa.x  and  turjien- 
tine,  ajiplied  by  circular  pads  of  house-flannel 
(made  by  rolling  iij)  folds  of  that  material),  and  1 
have  often  wondia-ed  what  effect  resulted  in 
course  of  tim(!  from  this  treatment.  When 
finished  the  w(jrk  was  rendered  extremely  sticky 
and  suscejjtible  to  dirty  aci:umulation,  lje«ni.-ie 
the  t.act  furnished  by  the  wax  cau.sed  dust  and 
bkicks  to  firmly  adhere  to  it.s  sui-face.  As  the 
wa.x  hardened  this  in  time  would  become  le.s.-i 
tenacious  ;  but  when  new  I  much  doubted  the 
process,  and  never  attempted  it  on  nij-  own 
account.  French  poli.sh  for  oak  often  gives  an 
ugly  3'ellow  colour,  and  fumigation  only  partly 
overcomes  this  difficulty.  The  old  work  which  we 
all  so  much  admire  was  simply  left — was  it  not — 
quite  plain  fiom  the  tool,  and  is  this  not  the  best 
method  to  adopt ':  For  car\  ed  parts,  at  any  rate, 
surely  it  must  be  so.  I  once  made  a  tee-squai'C 
of  oak  out  of  an  old  pew-panel,  which  was  per- 
fectly dark  right  thi-oughits  thickness. — I  am,  &c., 
Maurice  B.  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  ShOlings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  d(me  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL ,  XLI., 
XLVI.,  XLIX.,  LI.,  Lin.,  LIV.,  IXlll..  LIX..  LX., 
LXI.,  LXn..  LXIII.,  LXIV.,  LXV..  LX^^., 
LX"\U.,  LXVin.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings;  all  the  other  boimd  volmnes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  .Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  niunbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
.should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  i-un  out  of 
print. 


Received. — H.  J.  Cousens. — F.  R.  J. — W.  E.  and  Co. — 
B.  J.  S.  (Goole).— D.  T.  and  Co.— B.  Fraser.— C.  J.  R. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Pluck,  J.  M.  D  ,  and  Others.  (You  can  .ioin  at  any 
time,  as  you  will  see  by  the  conditions  published  in  the 
BuiLuixG  News,  Oct.  18,  1895.)— Dessinateuk.  (The 
archway  to  .stable  yard  is  intended  to  be  located  in  the 
main  front  of  the  building  for  the  village  inn,  as  stated 
in  the  instractions  la.st  week.; — Clkricus.  (See  church 
plans  and  criticisms  on  same  this  week). — C.  R.  O. 
(The  .size  of  the  sheets  of  paper  is  always  the  same 
(■."Jin.  by  14in.(/,  as  you  will  see  in  the  rules.) 


Contsponiituct. 

FINISH  FOR  OAK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildixg  News. 

Sir,  —  The  four  short  suggestive  papers 
re('(>ntly  read  before  the  Institute;  by  Mes.srs. 
Komainc  Walker,  W.  Aunionier,  Knox,  and 
Frith  on  ■•Wood-Carving  and  Wood-Carvers" 
were  as  practicil  as  entertaining. 

One  point  alluded  to  by  the  tirst-nained  con 
tributor  .seems  to  suggest  a  question  which 
jierhaps  may  be  considered  a  very  elementary 
one  ;  but  although  a  simple  question,  it  is  prob- 
ably one  to  which  an  exactly  simple  answer  can 
hardly  be  given.  "  What  is  the  best  finish  for 
oak  fittings  ami  f  umiturc  "  A  vai-ied  experience 
no  doubt  might  fumish  more  than  one  reply. 
Mr.  Koniaine- Walker,  speaking  generally,  sjiys 
a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  turi)(iitin(!,  repeat<;<l 
several  times,  and  rubbed  down  with  a  hard 
brush.  This  no  doubt  is  a  capital  recipe,  and  it 
has  the  gi-eat  advantage  of  being  a  very  old  one  ; 
but  the  labour  neces.sary  renders  it,  nowadays  at  any 
rate,  a  vei-y  expensive  method,  and  with  elaborate 
work  tilt!  use  of  a  hard  bru.sh  woulil  be  scarcely 
]i<jssible.  Jly  first  association  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  humble  as  it  was  in  its  way.  occurred 
before  my  piijul  days  in  this  connection,  when  I 
was  working  at  the  joiner's  bench  in  the  shops 
of  .1  wcll-kno^N-n  church  builder,  ludping-  to  make 
a  big,  florid,  Gothic  oak  rood-screen  for  one  of 


Inttrrommimiratioit. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[11480.]— Public  Hall  or  Assembly  Room.— 

What  number  of  people  woidd  a  public  hall  or  as.sembly- 
room  soft,  by  35ft.  accommodate  .' — or  how  many  square 
feet  is  allowed  for  each  person,  the  hall  to  be  one  storj-  ia 
height.' — Irish  Re.\deii 


The  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  has  dedicated  a  number 
of  costly  gilts  with  which  the  parish  chiu-ch  of 
Chigwell  has  been  enriched  since  its  consecration, 
exactly  nine  years  ago.  These  included  the  holy 
table  ;  thereredos,  of  alabaster,  subject,  the  Annun- 
ciation ;  the  hangings  of  fine  tapestiy  and  altar- 
cloth,  and  the  panel  paintings,  all  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.  ;  the  new  pulpit,  also  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Bodley ;  the  east  window,  and  a  small 
^^•iudow. 

An  inquiry  opened  on  Tuesday  week,  and  con- 
tinued on  AVednesday  of  the  present  week,  has  been 
held  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  before  Major 
Crozier,  one  of  the  Engineering  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  iuto  the  scheme  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Coveutiy  upon  laud  at 
Bagjitou.  This  scheme  proposes  to  treat  the  sewage 
chemically  at  the  present  Whitley  works,  which 
will  be  enlarged  for  the  piupose,  and  to  conduct  the 
puiiiied  effluent  to  Bagintou  for  filtration  upon 
land  there,  before  euteiing  the  Sherbom-ne  and 
Sowe.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
James  Mansergh,  C.E.,  of  Westminster,  who  gave 
evidence  in  its  support,  and  estimated  its  cost  at 
£.30,000. 

A  free  public  lecture  on  ".•Architecture"  will 
be  given  by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  J. P., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  theatre  of  King's  College, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  at  8  p.m. 

The  promoters  of  the  proposed  Avondale  and 
Douglas  Railway  have  given  notice  that  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  proceed  any  further  ydih  the  Bdl 
in  the  present  session.  C^nder  this  Bill,  powei's  were 
sought  to  construct  upwai'ds  of  3S  miles  of  railways 
in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  of  which  27^  miles 
were  intended  to  constitute  a  new  main  line  from 
the  Darvel  branch  of  the  Gla.sgow  and  South- 
Western  Riiilway  to  Douglas.  The  remaining  10| 
miles  of  proposed  railways  constituted  fom'  branch 
lines  from  the  main  line  m  question. 

At  Kingston-on-Thames  on  Wednesday  William 
Westtield,  alitix  Colonel  Westem,  an  engineer ; 
William  Brett,  aliu.t  Captain  Clarke,  surveyor ;  and 
Clifford  Holdeu,  builder,  were  charged,  on  remand, 
with  couspiiing  "together  and  obtaining  goods  and 
moneys  fiom  various  persons  by  false  pretences, 
under  the  style  of  the  Castle  Engiueeriug  Comiiany, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  and  were  committed  for  trial 
at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions.  The  magisterial 
examination  has  extended  over  six  weeks. 

The  new  statue  of  the  Queen,  to  be  placed  in  the 
qua(b-augle  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  Mr. 
Hamo  Thomycroft,  R.A.,  is  executing  for  the  iasj 
v'v^ht  years,  will  be  ready  for  the  pedestal  by  Her 
Majesty's  bii-thday.  The  block  of  marble  out  of 
which  the  statue  has  been  sculptm-ed  weighed  11 
tons,  of  which  about  one-third  has  had  to  be  cut 
awaj'  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  process  of 
filling  the  ambulatoi-y  of  the  Royal  Exchange  with 
frescoes  by  di.stiuguished  artists,  of  which  Loi-d 
Leighton  gave  the  first,  has  made  some  progi'ess, 
four  or  five  more  panels  l>eing  promised  bj*  public- 
spirited  donoi-s,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  aid  of 
the  City  Companies  and  the  merchants  of  the  City, 
the  whole  series  will  be  graduallj'  completed. 
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A  WATER  COMPANY  CASE. 

KOM  an  interontiiif^  and  iiiipoitaiit  judgment 
dclivored  by  Lord  .lusticc  liindlcy,  n]mn  an 
appeal  in  a  rasR  against  the  East  Ijondon  Water- 
works [Times,  Fob.  14),  two  main  poiiiLs  can  bo 
galluidd.  Eir.stly,  the  jMctropolitan  Water  Aet 
of  1871  iloos  give  tlie  proper  local  authority  fh(! 
right  to  proceed  against  a  water  company  failing 
to  supply  wat(n-  to  a  district  for  the  recovery  of  a 
penalty  of  fiOO,  with  further  penalties  of  .£100  a 
month  wliile  in  default.  Secondly,  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  an  iidiabitant  who  has  jjaid  his 
■water  rate  in  advance  can  proceed  Jigainst  the  com- 
pany imder  s.  4;i  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act 
of  1847,  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  of 
408.  a  day  while  the  failure  to  supply  continues. 
In  other  words,  these  two  distinct  princi))les  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  scheme  of  the  statutes  affecting 
our  water  (ompanies.  Hut  the  Court  held  that 
individuals  cannot  proceed  for  j)enalties  uiuh-r  the 
Act  of  1871,  as  tliis  must  be  done  by  the  Metro- 
politan authority  for  the  district  where  the  water 
supply  is  insufficient.  The  judge  laid  it  down 
that  no  inhabitaTit  can  sunmion  a  eoTupimy  for 
the  penalty  of  40s.  a  <lay  unless  he  has  complied 
with  the  condition  of  having  ]iaid  his  water  rate 
in  advance.  In  tlie  cast^  cited  the  eomidainant 
had  not  done  this,  and  so  he  lost  ;  but  his  altemi)t 
had  the  result  of  getting  a  very  clear  statement 
of  th<'  law  fi'om  the  judges  who  heai-d  his  a])peal. 

t)ur  water  com])anies  have  really  done  as  thi^y 
liked  for  so  h^ng,  that  one  is  almost  sur])riscd  to 
find  there  is  actually  any  sort  of  summary  ju'ocess 
by  which  they  can  be  brought  to  book.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  dear  that  if  an  inhabitant  keeps 
his  water  rates  paid  up,  he  can  summon  the  com- 
pany to  the  police-court  for  the  penalty  of  40s.  a 
day  for  his  own  benefit  during  the  time  he  is  left 
without  a  suHieient  sup])ly  of  wati^r  for  domestic 
purposes,  ai)art,  of  course,  from  all(]uestion  of  an 
unusual  frost  or  the  like.  It  would  be,  as  well, 
if  this  remedy  were  \m\  in  force  occasionally,  and 
it  would  be  .still  better  if  the  local  authority  could 
l)c  induced  to  use  its  greater  power  of  recovering 
the  heavy  penalties  chargeable  when  a  whole 
district  is  left  waterless, 

FiiKU  WKTHKitFir.i.n,  Solicitor, 
2,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Note. — .\11  qiu'sfions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Bi  ildino  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


W.  W.  R. — Le.vse. — Ncis.\NCE. — Dhaixage. — The  local 
authority  om  .serve  notice  as  t«  nuisances  upon  either  or 
both  the  owner  or  the  occupier.  In  this  case  B,  as  the 
owner— that  is,  the  person  who  receives  the  i-a(!k  rent — 
would  be  li;ible  to  the  Council.  But  it  may  be  that  he  has 
a  remedy  against  his  lessee  under  the  covenants  quoted, 
'  and  in  that  view  he  should  tirst  call  upon  A  to  do  the 
work  required. 

H.  H. — BciLoER. — Perqcisites. — The  foreman  would 
have  no  legal  claim  whatever  to  the  wood  in  question,  or 
anj-thing  of  the  sort 

QuERV. — Sale  of  Ston  e. — Discocxt. — It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  you  can  recover  the  discount  deducted,  because 
by  sending  the  goods  ordered  after  their  letter  as  to  dis- 
count you  may  be  held  to  have  given  way  upon  this  point 
Your  safer  course  would  have  been  to  stop  the  order  until 
yom-  tei-ms  were  agreed. 

W.  E. — Laxd. — CoxTRACT. — Rescixdixg. — The  clau.se 
quoted  seems  to  give  the  vendor  power  to  act  as  proposed, 
and  he  would  probably  be  safe  in  so  doing  if  the  default 
is  clear,  and  if  no  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed. 


The  Plumbers'  Company  have  reintroduced  their 
Registration  Bill.  It  is  backed  by  Mr.  Lees 
Knowles,  Earl  Comptou,  Mr.  Dixon,  Dr.  Farqu- 
harson,  and  Mr.  Sexton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  promotei-s  of  the  proposed 
Tm-kish  baths  for  Exeter,  held  on  Friday,  it  was 
stated  that  the  scheme  was  to  form  a  limited 
liability  company  with  a  share  capital  of  £2,000,  in 
shares  of  £5  each.  The  site  contemplated  is  that 
on  wliich  the  almshouses  recently  stood  iu  Northeni- 
hay-street.  Plans  of  the  buildings  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Tonar  and  Railing,  of  Exeter. 

Tlie  formal  approval  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  has  been  given  to 
the  Bill  to  be  promoted  this  season  for  the  con- 
of  a  new  railway,  about  31  miles  in  length,  fi'om 
the  main  line  of  the  company's  railway  at  Wootton 
Bassett  to  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union  Rail- 
way, near  Patchway,  The  construction  of  the  line 
will  shorten  the  distance  between  London  and  South 
Wales  by  about  ten  mOes,  will  avoid  the  steep 
gradients  upon  the  existing  line  through  Box  Tunnel 
and  at  Wootton  Bas.sett,  and  also  afford  relief  to  the 
main  line  at  Bristol. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Improvk.ments  at  Poets'  Corxer. —  The 
improvements  at  Westminste'  Abbey,  which  have 
leif  to  the  demolition  of  the  row  of  houses  from 
No.  1,  Poets'  Corner,  and  No.  1,  Old  Palace-yard,  to 
the  premises  occupied  by  Mi'.  Labouchere,  opposite 
to  the  princip.il  entrance  to  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
were  tlu^  occasion  of  an  arbitration  case  which  was 
heard  on  Monday  l)y  Mr.  E.  Fanner  at  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  (iieat  (ieoi'ge- street.  Messrs. 
(redge,  Kirby,  and  Co.,  who  foi-merlj'  occupied  No.  1, 
Poets'  Comer,  claim  a  sum  of  £10, ()()()  from  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Works  for  disturbance. 
Evidence  was  submitted  to  sliow  tliat  tlu^  claimants 
had  8^  yeai-s'  lease  to  run  and  had  been  jiut  to 
various  expenses,  including  the  removal  of  40  tons 
of  papers  and  the  eanying  out  of  a  scheme  of 
accouunodation  to  put  their  new  premises  in  a 
similar  position  to  the  old.  On  the  other  hfind,  the 
Attonii  y-fTeneiid  so\ight  to  show  that  the  amount 
of  claim  should  be  reduced  in  many  particulars. 
The  arbitration  was  continued  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  when  it  terminated,  the  arbitrator 
reserving  his  award. 

A  BriLREH's  CoN'\'irTiojj  Affirmed  on  Appeai,. 
— In  the  Divisional  Court,  on  Saturday,  Loi-ds 
J ustices  Linilley  and  Kay  heard  a  motion  showing 
cause  against  a  rule  for  a  certiorari  to  ({uash  a  con- 
viction of  a  builder  named  Goodwin  at  Gillingham, 
near  Rochester,  for  breach  of  l)y-l.iws  of  the 
Gillingham  Urban  District  Council.  Thegioundon 
which  the  rule  was  obtained  was  tliat  a  Mr.  William 
Tozer,  a  justice  of  the  Bencli  which  liad  convicted  i 
and  the  cliainuan  of  the  (iillingham  Urban  District 
Council,  who  were  pro.secuting,  and  tlieiefore  him- 
self interested  in  the  prosecution,  had  taken  part 
with  the  other  justices  on  the  hearing.  Affidavits  j 
had  lieen  made  by  the  magistrates  and  others 
denying  the  alleged  intervention.  In  support  of  the 
rule  the  following  cases  were  cited  :  "  R.  v.  Suffolk 
Justices,"  "  R.  f.  Meyer,"  "  II.  f.  London  County 
Council  "  (1892),  "  R.  v.  Yarmouth  Justices."  The 
Court  discharged  the  rule,  but  without  costs. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Ma.souic  hall  is  being  built  in  Nile  Courti 
Ayr,  from  designs  by  Mr,  John  Eaglesham,  the 
official  architect  to  the  Lodge.  The  chief  room  will 
be  42ft.  by  ;iOft.  The  contract  for  masonry  has  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Wyllie  and  Sons,  and  that 
for  joinei-v  by  Messrs.  J.  and  D.  Meikle,  The  cost 
will  be  about  £2,000. 

Tlie  Presbyterian  Church  at  Doiiaghadee  has  been 
reoi)ened  after  reconstruction,  including  resciitiiig 
in  pitch-pine,  and  the  additions  of  a  gallery.  Mr. 
T.  Pentland,  of  High-street,  Belfast,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Barrows,  of  Xewtowiiards, 
the  builder. 

An  out-patients'  department  is  about  to  be  added 
to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital  at  Brighton,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Cawthom,  of  New-road, 
Brighton.  Messi-s.  Saundei-s  and  Sous,  of  Brighton, 
have  taken  the  coutmct  at  £3,800. 

The  Margate  Town  Council  were  informed,  on 
Tuesday,  that  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Camden-road, 
Croydon,  had  presented  to  the  town  the  Dane  Park 
FaiTu,  a  well-timbered  area  of  33  acres,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  public  park. 

On  Sexagesima  Sunday  a  chancel-screen,  new 
pulpit,  and  faldstool  were  dedicated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  at  St.  Peter's,  Eltham-road,  Lee.  The 
chancel-screen  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  the 
pulpit  and  the  faldstool  are  of  caiTed  oak, 

Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill,  builders,  of  Crown  Works, 
South  Lambeth-road,  London,  ask  us  to  mention  that 
their  saw-mills  and  joiners'  shops  were  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  fu'e  that  occurred  there  on  Feb.  12, 
and  that  they  are  able  to  continue  work  as  usual. 

The  parish  church  of  Duffield  is  about  to  be 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Oldnd  Scott, 
F.S.A.  New  choir  stalls  and  a  pulpit  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  east  window  is  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe. 

The  Civil  Service  estimates  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1897,  were  issued  on  Tuesday.  The  total 
amount  is  £1,912,8.52,  being  au  increase  of  £12.5,704 
on  the  grants  made  for  the  present  year.  For  the 
royal  palaces  and  Marlborough  House  is  £39,000,  au 
increase  of  £4,400 ;  royal  parks  and  pleasure 
gardens  £108,000,  increase  £100  ;  Houses  of 
Parliament  buildings  £34,000,  increase  £75  ; 
Admiralty  Offices  extension  £25,000,  increase  £800  ; 
surreys  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom  £220,210,  increase 
£1,000;  harbours  under  board  of  trade  and  light- 
houses abroad  £48,375,  increase  £30,135.  The  only 
item  showing  a  decrease  is  that  for  public  buildings 
in  Great  Britain,  tlie  charge  for  which  is  £202,000, 
or  £15,600  less  than  in  the  year  expiring. 

Tlie  Queen  has  abandoned  her  intended  visit  for 
this  year  to  Sheffield,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  been  expressly  elected  mayor  in  anticipation  of 
the  opening  of  the  gioup  of  Municipal  Buildings, 
!  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  ^\  ,  Moimtford, 
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The  seventieth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scotti.sh 
Academy,  openc^d  on  Monday,  is  the  best  display 
of  work  that  has  been  seen  in  Edinburgh  for 
many  years  i)ast,  and  justifies  the  motto  on  the 
catalogue,  a  quotation  from  Principal  Caird, 
"  All  art  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  creative," 
The  exhibits  number  C50,  and  among  them  may 
be  found  Watbs's  portraits  of  Walter  Crane  and 
Mrs,  Ellice,  of  InvergaiTv,  Holman  Hunt's 
"Strayed  She(,'p,"  James  JlacWhirter's  ".June 
in  the  Austri.'m  Tyrol "  (the  property  of  the 
Chrmtrey  Beipiest  Trustees),  Leightim's  "  Tero- 
sina,"  Alma  Tadema's  "  Mrs.  Hill  and  her 
Children,"  and  a  sketch  by  the  new  P.R.A., 
"The  15rid(;."  Th(,'  luincipal  portraits  an^  by 
Sir  (icorge  Keid,  John  Lavery,  E,  A,  Walton, 
Alexander  Roche,  and  (Jtto  Leyde.  J,  C,  Hoole, 
Robert  Macgi-egor,  ('.amiibidl  Noble,  Pollock 
Nisbet,  and  \V.  E.  Lockhart  contribute  note- 
worthy sea  pieces,  Th(^  chief  land.scapists  are 
John  Smart,  W.  D,  McKay,  Robert  Noble, 
J.  Lochh(!ad,  and  Lawson  Wingate.  The  leading 
geinr  and  hi.storical  subjei^ts  are,  ( )rchardson's 
"  Kec(!ption,"  George  Hay's  "  Robert  (ii-eme  in 
Loch  Leven  Ca.stle,"  William  Hole's  "  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  and  Ogilvy  Reid's  "  Prince 
( 'harlic  ['resenting his  Sword  to  Lord  Duhiuharn," 
The  b(!st  exhiliits  in  the  sculpture  gallery  tm:  by 
Onslow  Koril,  Pittc'ndreigh  Macgillivray,  John 
Hutchi.son,  llirnie  Rhind,  D.  W,  Stevenson,  and 
Charles  iM'Bride. 

"The  Mai  solei  m  at  Halicauxassi  s  "  was  the 
subject  of  a   paper  read  before   the  H(d!enic 
.Society  on  Monday  by  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield, 
F,  S,  A .    Professor  Percy  Gardner  was  in  the  chair. 
Jlr.  Oldfield  pointed  out  that  the  rcstoraticma  at 
the  early  part  of  the  jiresent  century  were  j)urely 
speculative  and  founded  on  n  few  pa,ssages  in 
ancient  writers,  which  were  merely  desultory 
references,  sometimes  parenthetical,  figurative, 
or  even  contnidictory  of  each  other,  and  then 
proc(!edcd  to  deal  with  the  discoveries  of  1846 
made  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  T,  Newton  when  ' 
was  Vice-Consul  of  Mitylene.  Sir  Charles  Newto 
suggested  a  restoration,  in  which  he  was  assiste 
by  Professor  Smith  and  the  late  R.  Poiiplewell 
PuUan,  but  which  wasas.sailed  by  James  Fergu.sson, 
who  proposed  a  restoration  of  his  own,  founded  on 
the  .s!ime  materials,  but  arriving  at  a  differen 
condusicm.     A  third  scheme  was  propounded  by 
HciT  Petersen,  of  Hiimbiirg.    Mr.  Oldfield  was  a~ 
assistant   40   years  ago   when  the  Mausoleu 
marbles  arrived  at  the  British  Museum,  and  h 
assisted  at  their  unpacking.    Since  then,  and 
especially  since  his  retirement,  he  had  devote 
much  labour  to  solving  the  mystery  which  had 
been  still  left  in  obscurity  by  the  throe  elaborat 
schemes  of  Newton,  Fergiisson,  and  Petersen. 
The  references  in  ancient  writers  were  few. 
There  was  a  passage  of  Vitruvius,  a  few  lines 
M.artial,  and  a  description  in  Pliny's  "Natura 
History."    Pliny  described  the  mausoleum 
'■h.anging  in  empty  air,"  which  might  refer 
the  many  intercolumnar  spaces  in  the  roof.  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,  Watkiss  Lloj^d,  and  others  ha 
done  their  best  to  reconstruct  the  mausoleum 
accordance    with    Miirtial's    description,  Bn 
Newton  could  not  accept  their  conclusions.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  was  the  fullest  description 
extant ;  but  the  te.xt  was  not  quite  certain. 

JIany  ingenious  experiments  in  ehurch  plan-r 
ning  are  to  be  seen  in  America.  One  of  the  latest 
v.  e  have  seen  is  a  Nonconformist  church  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  which  the  side  walls  form  an  acute 
angle  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  pidpit  plat- 
form.   The  angle  is  cut  off  internally,  which 
makes  a  kind  of  semi-octagonal  shape  for  the 
auditorium,  the  portion  so  cut  off  forming  an 
upper  vestibule  with  staircases.   Two  other  stair- 
cases are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  platfor 
end.    The  seats  arc  arranged  in  segmental  curves 
with  radial  passagew^iys.    The  pastor's  study  o 
vestrv"  is  behind  the  pulpit  platform,  and  th 
farther  end  forming  the  acute  angle  outside  th 
vestibule  is  finished  as  an  apsidal-shaped  mothers 
room.    The  ground  floor,  under  the  auditorium 
has  vestry  and  classrooms,  porches,  and  con 
veniences  at  the  comer.    There  is  also  a  galle" 
round  three  sides.    Acoustically,  the  buUdin" 
ought  to  be  a  success. 

If,  according  to  Professor  Ferdinand  Herach- 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  compressiv 
strength  of  wTought  iron  at  300°  C.  falls  to 
90  per  cent.,  at  500°  C.  to  40  per  cent.,  and  at 
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700^  to  20  per  cent.,  the  results  will  add  to  the 
already  great  risks  of  iron  for  fire-resisting  con- 
struction. If  a  factor  of  safety  of  3  or  4  is 
taken,  the  breakino;  point  would  be  reached  at  a 
temperature  of  600°  C.  in  the  first  ease — a 
possibility-  that  might  be  attended  by  serious 
consequence  in  some  buildings. 

We  hear  that  two-thirds  of  the  space  is  already 
let  to  some  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  building 
world,  in  connection  -with  the  Building  Trades 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  Man- 
chester, fi-om  April  20  to  May  9.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  just  ten  years  since  a 
building  trades  exhibition  was  held  in  Manchester. 

AccoRDixG  to  the  American  Architect,  a  singu- 
lar piece  of  negligence  in  the  custody  of  pre- 
miated  plans  has  led  to  a  deadlock  in  the  proposed 
distribution  of  the  prizes  in  the  alwrtive  competi- 
tion for  a  new  city  hall  for  New  York.  The 
legislature  of  that  State  recently  passed  an  order, 
authorising  the  comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to  pay  the  piizes  promised  to  the  winners 
of  the  competition  for  the  new  city  hall.  The 
municipal  building  commission  met  the  other  day 
for  the  pm-pose  of  carrying  out  the  duty  con- 
templated in  the  order,  but  encountered  an 
unexpected  difficulty.  After  the  selection  of  the 
six  best  designs  by  the  board  of  experts,  some 
three  years  ago,  and  the  subsequent  passage  of 
the  statute  forbidding  the  erection  of  the  build-  j 
ing  in  the  City-hall  Park,  the  plans  were  stored  ; 
away  in  an  imoccupied  room  in  one  of  the  city 
buildings.  As  no  appropriation  had  been  made 
for  paying  a  man  to  look  after  them,  no  one 
looked  after  them.  The  six  selected  plans  were  ' 
put  among  the  rest,  and  the  whole  collection,  ! 
numbering  134  sets,  was  piled  up  together.  More- 
over, the  sealed  envelopes,  containing  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  designs,  were  piled  up  some-  i 
where  else,  but  no  one  now  knows  where.  As  i 
not  even  the  experts  opened  the  envelopes,  no  one 
can  say  who  were  the  authors  of  the  six  selected 
designs,  even  if  they  could  be  separated  again 
from  the  mass  of  the  collection,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  no  alternative  but  to  advertise  for  claimants 
for  the  ciphers  attached  to  the  designs. 

The  return  of  frost,  if  we  are  to  have  any,  ynW 
create  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
have  had  some  experience  with  their  water  supply 
and  kitchen  boilers.  As  we  pointed  out  the  other 
Aay,  the  rules  published  by  the  ^Manchester  Steam 
Users'  Association  are  plain,  and  should  be  con- 
sidted  by  all  householder.*.  The  advice  given 
that  every-  boiler  should  be  fitted  with  a  small 
safety-valve  of  the  dead-weight  construction,  i.^  ; 
sound,  as  no  complicated  mechanism,  or  springs, 
can  get  out  of  order.  If  the  outlets  are  choked 
by  ice,  or  otherwise  stopped  uj),  the  valve  so 
weighted  would  emit  a  slight  hissing  noise,  which 
would  at  once  give  a  warning.  1 

A  LARGE  model  of  ancient  Rome  will  shortly  be 
added  to  the  treasures  disjjlayed  in  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool.  The  model  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  eorjjoration  for  many 
years,  and  is  now  brought  to  light  sifter  two 
decades  of  obscurity  in  the  mu.seum.  As  the 
thou.sands  of  pieces  which  form  the  model  were 
nearly  all  dispkiced  and  in  utter  confusion,  the 
task  of  restoring  it  has  proved  a  troublesome  One,  i 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  descriptive  plan 
by  the  de.signer,  a  talented  Italian,  who  com- 
pleted the  model  early  in  the  century,  has  Iteen 
discovered.  Jlr.  C.  H.  Dyall,  the  curator  of  the 
gallerj-,  has  devoted  much  tiiuf^  and  labour  to  the 
work,  assisted  by  Dr.  C'aton,  who  is  compiling  a 
detailed  description  of  the  ancient  city  in  minia- 
ture. Situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ciist 
museum,  it  will  be  inclosed  in  a  large  glass  case. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  principals, 
heads  of  departments,  and  representatives  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Young  and  Marten,  Stratford,  was 
held  at  the  Hfdbom  Kestaurant  on  Saturday 
week.  Mr.  H.  II.  Marten  ^principal)  occupied 
the  (;hair,  and  .Mr.  K.  Montague  Edwards  (general 
manager)  the  vice-chair.  The  Vico-Chairman 
projxwcd  "  The  Firm,"  and  said  he  felt  confident 
that  he  was  re-echoing  the  .sentiments  of  eveiyone 
present  in  saying  that  it  gave  them  very  great 
pleasure  to  sf'c-  Mr.  Marion  in  that  honoured  seat 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  to  them  a  source  of 
much  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be  there  last 
year.  The  Chairman,  in  responding  to  the  toast 
of  "The  Firm,"  said  he  had  to  congiatulatc  all 
on  the  suc«!.s»fiil  issue  of  last  ywir's  tnuiing.  The 
volume  of  trade  was  much  larger  than  in  any 
prfew;ding  year,  but  what  i.s  more  imiwHant,  th(; 
net  rfstnlt  was  wjrresjwndingly  good.    When  he 


first  joined  the  late  Jlr.  Young,  he  recollected  their 
first  representative,  j\Ir.  Cray  (now  deceased), 
made  a  remark  to  him  which  he  should  never 
forget.  On  congTatulating  him  upon  coming  to 
Stratford,  he  said,  "  The  sun  always  rises  in  the 
East."  Well,  the  sun  of  mateiial  prosperity 
had  risen  in  the  East  as  regards  the  firm  of  Young 
and  Marten,  and  ho  trusted  that  .should  any 
clouds  arise,  which  necessarily  must  happen  some- 
times, they  would  soon  pass  away,  and  be  a 
prelude  to  greater  brightness  and  prosperity  in 
the  future.  The  Chairman  then  proposed  the 
toast  of  "  The  general  manager  and  stafp."  He 
felt  siu-e  no  words  were  necessary  on  his  part  to 
add  to  the  esteem  aiid  respect  that  Mr.  Edwards 
was  held  in.  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  all 
present  that  evening.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  response 
to  the  toast,  said  that  after  Mr.  Marten's 
encouraging  words  they  must  "go  forward" 
during  the  year  which  they  had  entered.  He, 
wiih  the  members  of  the  staff,  would  do  all  that 
was  possible  to  push  forv.-ard  the  interests  of  the 
business.  Sir.  Edwards  further  remarked  that  he 
had  always  found  in  Jlr.  ilarten  a  companion  as 
well  as  a  master  and  employer.  He  (Mr.  Edwards) 
was  ready  at  all  times  to  sympathise  with  the 
heads  of  departments  in  their  troubles,  and  assist 
them  out  of  their  difficulties. 


CHIPS, 

St.  John's  Church,  in  Staleybridge-road,  Crewe, 
was  fomially  opened  last  week.  It  is  the  first 
section  of  a  complete  scheme,  is  seated  for  500 
woi-shippers,  and  has  cost  £3,200. 

Messrs  Peak,  Prean,  and  Co.,  the  well-known 
biscuit  manufactm'ers,  are  about  to  erect  large 
works  in  Haxby-road,  York. 

Mr.  Conrad  Dressier  has  completed,  at  his  studio 
in  Bu-kenhead,  a  bust  in  Carrara  marble  of  the 
organist,  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  which  is  destined  to  be 
placed  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liveipool.  Mr.  Dressier 
is  also  executing  two  of  the  external  panels  for  the 
same  hall,  the  subject  of  each  being  "The  Imports  | 
of  Liveipool."  The  remaining  four  panels  are  being  j 
sculptured  by  Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee  and  Mr.  Allen. 

The  sum  awarded  to  the  Eyre  Estate  trustees 
for  the  i&h  acres  of  land  in  St.  John's  Wood  required 
for  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln  extension 
to  London  is  just  over  £301,000. 

At  Sheffield  a  new  main  sewer  has  been  laid  down 
in  Abbeydale-road,  from  a  group  of  board  schools 
to  the  city  boundary  at  Totley.  It  is  oviform,  beiug 
3ft.  high  and  2ft.  wide,  and  has  been  caiTied  out 
during  the  past  three  years  by  corporation  work- 
men, from  plans  by,  and  under  the  direction  of. 
Ml-.  C.  F.  Wike,  city  surveyor,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  £13,000. 

The  London  County  Council  are  taking  this  week 
the  first  practical  step  towards  rebuilding  Vauxhall 
Bridge.  The  large  paved  open  space  on  the  Albert 
Emhiankment,  a  little  beyond  Messrs.  Doulton  and 
Co.'s  Ai-t  Pottery  Works,  hiis  just  been  surrounded 
with  a  timber  hoarding  jireparatory  to  the  com- 
mencement at  this  point  of  the  temporary  wooden 
bridge  which  is  to  accomijiodate  the  traffic  pending 
the  demolition  and  rebuilding  of  the  old  structure. 
The  temporary  bridge  will  be  just  opposite  Mr. 
Sidney  Smith's  Tate  Ai-t  Gallery,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Millbank  Penitentiaiy. 

The  will  and  codicil  of  Mr.  Joseph  Freeman,  of 
lo,  Raduoi'-i)lace,  Gloucester-square,  Hyde  Park, 
and  of  7,  Calverley  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  who 
died  on  December  25,  has  been  proved,  tlie  value  of 
the  personal  estate  amounting  to  £212,202.  Legacies 
are  left  to  two  hosi)'tals,  to  relatives,  to  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm  of  John  Mowlem  and  Co., 
servants,  and  others.  All  his  real  est;ite  and  the 
residue  of  his  personal  estate  he  leaves  equally-  to 
his  sons,  William  Robert  Freeman,  John  Joseph 
Freeman,  and  Russell  George  Freeman. 

A  sub-committee  of  Edinburgh  Town  Council, 
after  consideration,  recommend  the  erection  of  two 
tenements  of  five  and  four  stories  in  the  vacant  area 
at  Braid's  Close,  West  Port,  consisting  of  one  and 
two-roomed  houses,  at  a  ^jrobable  cost  of  £5,1.50; 
and  of  three  tenements  of  five  stories  in  the  vacant 
area  at  Cowgate  and  High  School  Yards,  at  a  prob- 
able cost  of  £10,500.  Tlie  Edinburgh  Corporation 
have  adiounied  coiisideration  of  the  report  till 
Wednesday  night. 

A  new  post-office  is  to  be  ))uilt  for  Gateshead  on 
a  site  extending  from  West-street  back  towards 

j  High -street,  and  covered  at  the  frontage  in  West- 
street  by  the  jjlain  stone  house  in  which  lived  and 
died  Tlioraas  Bewick,  the  father  of  wood  engravin" 
(1753- 1S28),  and  his  daughters,  Miss  Isabella 
Bewick  and  Mi.ss  Jane  Bewick.     The  "  Bewick 

!  House  "  will  have  to  come  down  in  the  course  of 
operations,  and  thus  will  be  removed  one  of  the  few 

j  remaining  historical  landmarks  in  the  neighbour- 

I  hood. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MijXDA v.-  Society  of  Arts.  '"X1ie  f.'lK'iiiistry  of  Mt-tiils 
and  tlioir  (  'ompounils  uwd  in  liuildin;?," 
f'untor  I^cc'ture  Xo.  2,  by  Prof.  .J.  M. 
Thonisou,  F  K.S.K.   8  p.m. 

TuKSD.w.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "The  Electric 
Street- Itailway  System  of  Montresil,"  by 
Granville  C.  Cuningham.    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "The  Palette  of  the 
Aiti-st,"  by  William  Burton,  F.C.H. 
8  p.m. 

King's  College,  Strand  "  Architec- 
ture," by  Prof  Banister  Fletcher.  Free 
Public  I./ecture.   8  pm. 

Auctioneers'  Institute.  "  Provincial 
Auctioneers  :  their  Position,  Pructice,  and 
I'rospects,"  by  John  Hepper.   8  p.m. 

■VVednesd.vv.— Society  of  Arts.  "The  St-andard  of 
Musical  Pitch,"  by  A.  J.  Hipkins.  8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. 
"The  Antiquities  of  .Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  Area,"  by  John  Potts    7  Mu  p  m. 

St  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  "St. 
Alban's  Day  and  St  Mar\-  Magdalene's 
Day,"  by  the  Right  Hon  Lord  Alden- 
ham  ;  and  "  St.  Cyprian's  Day,"  by  Dr. 
J.  Wickluim  Legg,  F.S  A.    8  p.m. 

TniT.sD.w. — Socletj-  of  Ai-ts.  "  The  Tobacco  Industrj-  of 
India  and  the  Far  East,"  by  C.  Tripp. 
■1  30  p.m. 


Mr.  K.  B.  Dawson  has  resigned  his  position  as 
head-master  of  the  Rochdale  School  of  Art,  on  ap- 
pointment to  the  head-mastersliip  of  the  inq)Oi-tant 
School  of  Ai-t  at  Kiddeimiuster,  the  centre  of  the 
cai-pet-weaving  industiy.  Mr.  Dawson  has  been  in 
Rochdale  about  saven  years,  haring  been  a,p})ointed 
first  headmaster  of  the  Rochdale  Municipal  School 
of  Art  on  leaving  the  National  Ai-t  Training  School, 
South  Kensington. 

The  heai-ing  was  concluded  on  Saturday  of  the 
suit  of  Parker  v.  Parker  and  Lawrence,  in  which 
Mr.  William  Parker,  assistant  surveyor  to  the 
Hereford  Towu  Council,  petitioned  for  a  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  Ms  wife's  alleged  misconduct  with 
Mr.  Arthur  Tiverton  Lawrence,  who  at  the  time 
was  a  reporter  on  a  Hereford  paper.  The  mis- 
conduct was  denied,  and  there  was  also  a  plea  of 
condonation,  it  being  alleged  that  after  the  husband 
heard  of  his  wife's  misconduct  they  lived  together 
in  Jamaica,  where  he  had  obtained  an  appointment 
as  superintendent  of  roads.  His  lordship  dismissed 
the  petition  ^^•ith  costs,  on  the  ground  that  the  offence 
had  been  condoned. 

The  necessity  of  providing  more  spacious  offices 
and  parade  room  for  the  Southport  police  is  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  watch  and  public  halls  com- 
mittee. The  proposal  under  consideration  is  to  keep 
the  police  in  the  same  budding,  and  to  erect  new 
offices  for  the  other  corporation  officials  on  a  site 
ow-ned  by  the  coiporatiou  to  the  east  of  Christ 
Church.  In  case  this  be  carried  out,  the  church 
would  be  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  municipal 
biuldings,  which  at  present  are  all  connected. 

A  chancel  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  church  of 
St.  Jidius,  Buxton,  from  designs  by  Sir  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,200. 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council,  a  discussion  took  place  on  <a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  in  reference  to 
breaches  by  Messrs.  Scharien  and  Co.  of  the  pro- 
visions of  their  contract  with  respect  to  the  wages 
paid  to  the  men  employed  on  plumbing  work  at  the 
new  Kennington  fire-engine  station.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  no  action  should  be  taken  ; 
but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  labom'  members, 
and  Mr.  H.  11.  Taylor  moved  that  the  council 
should  exercise  its  powers  of  deducting  sums  in 
respect  of  the  breaches  of  contract  alleged.  The 
amendment  was  canned  by  56  votes  to  50,  aud  it 
was  further  agreed  that  the  amount  to  be  deducted 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Fue  Brigade  Committee, 

The  Bishop  of  Liveipool  foi-mally  opened,  on 
Monday,  the  da}--schools  of  St.  Athanasius'  Church, 
Fountains-road  and  Chancel-street,  Kiikdale,  which 
were  commenced  in  1886,  and  have  now  been  finally 
completed  at  a  total  cost  of  £5,250.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  1,100  children. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  tomi  council  of  South- 
ampton, a  rejjort  was  presented  by  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Committee,  showing  that  the 
'  total  claims  in  respect  of  the  properties  in  the  slu-ji 
.  area  to  be  cleared  under  the  Act  of  1890  come  to 
£11,283,  a  sum  vastly  iu  excess  of  then-  estimated 
value.  The  committee  were  authorised  to  make 
offei-s  amounting  iu  the  aggiegate  to  £41,285. 

j  On  the  West  Clift',  Folkestone,  a  new  Congrega- 
tional church  is  abo\it  to  bo  built  at  a  cost  of  £6,000. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  830  persons, 

'  The  parish  church  of  Alresford,  Hants,  is  about 
to  1)6  restored,  and  the  chancel  rebuilt  from  jJans 
by  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield,  ."V.R.A.  The  proposed 
outlay  is  £5,500. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Conuuissioners  have  sanctioned  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Peterhead  harbour  at  a  cost  of  £36,000. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Blackpool. — A  doadloi-k  in  tlie  dispute  between 
the  master  joiuere  of  lll.ickpDol  iiiid  the  workmen 
was  readied  on  Monday.  The  loc;d  branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Union  of  .loiiKU's  withdrew  the  hands 
from  one  phwe  because  the  Union  secretary  had 
been  dischai-ged,  as  tliey  i.onsidered,  unfairly,  and 
as  they  have  refused  to  return  to  work  all  the  other 
employers  except  two  have  closed  their-  works.  In 
the  first  instance  the  dispute  arose  over  an  applica- 
tion for  an  increase  of  a  Id.  an  hour.  The  masters 
offered  a  Jd.  in  the  winter  and  a  {d.  in  the  summer, 
or  the  average  of  the  wages  paid  throughout 
Lancashii-e.    Negotiati<uis  are  now  at  a  standstill. 

Edinhurgh  and  Leith. — A  mass  meeting  of 
Edinbuigh  and  Leith  joiners  was  held  on  rri(hiy 
night  in  the  Albert  flail,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  John 
Nishet  presidiiig.  There  was  a  very  large  attend- 
ance, riie  ])ropo.>ied  new  code  of  working  by-laws 
was  submitted.  Tlu^y  are  as  follows: — (1)  The 
standard  rate  of  wages  for  comi)etent  workmen 
shall  be  Sid.  per  hour,  to  be  i)aid  weekly.  {'2)  The 
regular  working  hours  shall  bs  fifty-one  per  week — 
nine  hours  per  ordinary  day  and  si.x  hours  on 
Saturday.  Work  not  to  begin  earlier  than  (J  a.m. 
and  to  cease  at  .')  p.m.  im  ordinary  daj's,  and  1  p.m. 
on  Saturdays.  From  November  Ath  to  February  Hth 
the  working  hours  shall  be  forty-five  per  week — 
eight  per  ordinary  day  and  five  on  .Saturdav.  All 
time  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  half  up  till  10  o'clock  p.m.  for 
the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  .')  ]).ni.  on 
Siiturdays.  After  these  hours  and  till  usual  time  of 
stiirting  double  time  to  be  jKiid.  Qi)  Within  three 
miles  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries  Od.  per  day 
to  be  allowed  as  travelling  money  ;  if  over  three 
miles,  Gs.  per  week,  and  railway  faixs  to  and  from 
the  job  to  be  allowed.  (1)  After  ;iO  hours' work 
with  an  emjjloyer,  men  to  receive  one  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  tools  in  order:  but  if  .51  hours 
have  been  wrought,  two  lu>ursto  be  allowed  fortliat 
purpose.  (■))  Employers  to  provide  means  for 
woi-kmen  warming  their  meals  at  outside  jobs  and 
in  workshops,  and  to  find  some  one  to  attend  to  the 
same ;  also  to  provide  a  lockfast  place  for  tools. 
(C)  No  piece  or  task-work  to  bo  wrought  by  work- 
men, and  no  sub-letting,  unless  sub-contractor 
supplies  plan. and  material.  (7)  The  above  ndes and 
regidations  to  take  effect  on  1 1th  March,  1S96,  and 
notice  of  alteration  oidy  to  be  given  on  or  before 
Hth  February  in  any  year,  and  alterations  not  to 
come  into  force  till  "l  l'th  March  following.  With 
the  exception  of  the  second,  the  by-laws  were 
canied  unanimously,  and  the  second  by-law  was 
adopted  after  some  discussion  by  a  very  large 
majority.  These  by-laws  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
employers. 

Glasgow. — The  master  joiners  and  carpenters 
were  asked,  on  Friday,  by  the  operatives  for  an 
advance  of  a  Jd.  an  hour,  making  a  rate  of  9d. 
The  notice  expires  on  the  ofh  March. 

PoRTSMOrTH. — The  thi-eatened  stiike  by  Ports- 
mouth brickmakers  has  been  avoided  by  the  amicable 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  An  advance  of  between 
6d.  and  9d.  per  1 ,000  bricks  has  been  secured,  a  code 
of  rules  agreed  upon,  and  the  masters  have  pro- 
mised to  provide  a  mess-room  and  sanitai-y  anange- 
ments.  The  General  Labourers'  Amalgamated 
Union  has  latelv  increased  its  membership  in 
Portsmouth  by  1,000. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

TliP  iitt<-ntion  of  \ri-lnt<-il<  i»  •in-fiivllv  invitpH  to  thi-  Uuriiliility 

anil  lir.iutirul  CoLocH  of  this  m:ilcriitl. 
(luiiriii'«  Well  Oi)i  nc-il  ;  (Juii  k  De.piitrh  Ouainiitml ;  SlonOwi.rk 
DiOivi'ird  and  l  ixcrt  Comipli'tr.    S.imples  ami  K>timiit(~  riii-. 

\il.hi-«-  t- 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 


NORTON.  STOKK-l  NDKH-IIAM,  SOMKUSF.T. 

tri-ct,  Straiiil,  W.r. 


Lon'lon  Aticnt 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS.  Hi.  Cia.i  r 


JOHN  GRUNDY, 
HEATING    APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER. 

ESTIMATES  FREE.     SUCCESS  GUAHtNTEED. 

Foundry:  TYLDESLEY,  MANCHESTER. 

Sh/tu-roomt  nn<l   irorkr-mmt  : 
TYLDESLBY  BUILDINGS,  TORRENS  STREET,  ISLINGTON.  N. 
Weil  End  Shouritoms  :  67.  WIQMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Chibp  flpricF* 

30,  Dunoan  Terrace,  City  Road,  London,  N. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 

rTHE  DOULTING  STONF.  COMPANY  i, 

DOULTINO,     SHEFTON  UALLET. 

London  Aobnt: 

B.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  C&avkh  Stbkbt,  Btband,  W.O. 


CHIPS. 

Xew  board  schools  have  been  erectsd  at  Skirbeck, 
near  Boston,  Lines,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Bicknell. 
Mr.  S.  Sher\\Tn.  was  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Walton  was  the  lecturer  at  the 
sixth  meeting  for  the  session  of  the  Ai-chitectural 
Section  of  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  which 
was  held  on  Monday  night  in  the  Kooms,  Bath- 
street,  Glasgow.  The  subject  was  "  The  Evolution 
of  Church  Planning." 

At  Siou  College,  on  Tuesday,  the  thi-ee-quarter 
length  porti-ait  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  painted  by  ) 
Professor  Herkomer  for  the  walls  of  Fulham  Palace,  ' 
was  presented  to  the  Bishop  in  the  presence  of  the  j 
subscribers.    The  Duke  of  Westminster  occupied 
the  chair. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY.    WAINSCOT.  WALNUT. 
TEAK.  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
.^rER(  HANTS. 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,"  E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
"Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


TENDERS. 

Corre.spondi-nts  wi.ulcl  In  all  cases  oblijfe  by  griving 
the  addresses  of  tile  mrtic-s  ti  nilering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
ncteptcd  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Bath.  Si^mf.iiskt.— For  levellinpr.  wallinfr.  and  fencinff 
the  fVimden-crp.soent  View  site,  for  the  I'leiwure  Grounds 
Comniittep  of  the  Bath  City  Council,  in  accordimcc  with 
dmwinss  anil  spcplfications  prejKired  by  and  )inder  the 
supcriiitcndcnce  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Pa>-ton,  Xo.  .3,  Wood-street, 
Bath,  arc  hifeit  and  siuveyor  :— 

.v.  B.  C.  D. 

Mould  Bros.— 

.£3:!0  0  0  ..£20  0  0  ...£95  0  0  ...£10  0  " 
TV'ebb.  TV.- 

2fi.-)   0   0    ...    15   0   0    ...        —  . 
Krwood  Bros. — 

2.16   0  0   ...    M  10  0    ...        —        ...  — 
Hancock  and  Davis— 

215   9   8   ...        —        ...        —        ...  — 
Pxirsev,  G.— 

—  —        ...   95  12   0   ...    10  0  0 
Marjier,  "West,  and  TSder'— 

—  ..        —        ...    eS   0   0    ...  prorata 
Fletcher,  F.  W."— 

144    0   0    .  .    19  15   0    ...    8.5    '>   0    ...    10   0  0 
•  Accented.      All  of  Bath. 
A.— Wallinpr.  &c.    B.— Allowance  if  certain  work  ;s  not 
earned  out.    C.— Iron  fencing.    D. — Allowance  if  certain 
work  is  not  carried  out. 

BiRMixoHAM.— For  repairs  to  the  tower  of  O.sler-street 
Btmrd  School: — 

Tiu-ton,  .7.  A.  acceptedj. 

Camberwkli..— For  the  erection  of  new  bottling  stores 
at  the  Crescent  Arma  Tavern.  Southampton-street, 
Camherwell,  for  Mr.  "W.  .T.  Hu-xley.   Mr.  W.  J.  Potter. 

Brown-Ji!r,E.,andCo.."miitechapel     £287   0  0 

Dawes.  F..  roekham  Rye    225   0  0 

Enmes,  H  ,  Peokham  faccepted)  ...  210  0  0 
Cardiff. — For  the  erection  of  the  fu-st  section  of  the 

Cardiff  Sraap-oarue,  Cathedral-road.  Cardiff.   Mr.  Deli.ssa 

.Inscph.  F  R.I.B  A.,  17  and  IS,  Ba.singlmll-stieet.  London. 

E  v..  architect.    Quantities  by  Me.'«rs.JamesandMoi^n, 

Cardiff  :— 

LLssaman,  "W.,  jun.,  Cardiff  I aceeptcd^  ...  £5,164 

CiiET.sEA. — For  enlarging  and  rebuilding  offices,  all 
department's,  and  providing  additional  la vatori- accommo- 
dation .and  new  drainage  scheme  at  Star-lane  School : — 


Neal,  G  

..  £2,296 

0 

0 

Hammond.  W  

..  2,2.56 

0 

0 

Beattie.  E.  P  

..  2,207 

0 

0 

Mallett,  H  

..  2.200 

0 

0 

Lyford.  G  

..  2,190 

0 

0 

Yerburv,  E.  A  .  and  Sons  . . . 

..  2,175 

0 

0 

Nightingale,  B.  E  

..  2.166 

0 

0 

Downs.  W  

..  2.1.30 

0 

0 

Foxley.  G  

2,IiXi 

0 

0 

Lathey  Bros  

..  2.090 

0 

0 

GaiTett,  J  ,  and  Son  (.accepted) 

1,840 

0 

0 

FAMBRINI  &  DANIELS, 

MAHUFAOTnaBBS  OF    IMPERISHABLE  CONCEETB 
MASONRY  fOB 
OOBNTCBS,  STRING-COXTBSES. 
MODELLED    PANELS,  AND  EVEBY 
STONE-WOBK  BEUUISITE. 
liANDINaS  and  Plain  or  Moulded  and  Mitred 
STEPS,  durable  throughout. 
WORKS   AND   OFFICES:  LINCOLN. 


CimLSEA  — For  erecting  laimdry  centre,  and  removing 
and  refixing  infants'  covered  playground,  at  Westville- 

j'oad  School : 


YerbiuT.  R.  A  ,  .and  Sons  ... 

...  £1,1.54 

0 

0 

Clu-istie.  J  

...  1.1.38 

11 

0 

Gough.  F  .  .and  Co  

...  1.074 

0 

0 

Charteris.  I)  

...  I.0.5S 

0 

0 

Chinchen.  F  T.   

1.042 

s 

Lathev  Bros  

...  1.012 

0 

0 

Xeal,  G  

969 

0 

0 

Lj-ford,  G. 

9.3.3 

0 

0 

(ianctt,  .T.,  and  Son 

886 

0 

0 

Xieholson,  T  "  

.S64 

0 

0 

CHKi.MSFoitn. — For  small  villa  on  the  Ilamlct-road. 
Mr.  R.  Mawhood,  Chclinsfoid.  avt  hiti  ct : — 

aioat  and  Son  £  130  0  O 

Saltmarsh,  G.    .  419   0  0 

Fincham.  W.     .  417  10  0 

Samms,  W   :m   0  o 

Gowers,  J.  (accepted)    .'IS!)   0  0 

All  of  nhelmtfford. 

East  Ham.— For  altr-rations,  additions,  and  fittings  at 
the  ISarl  of  AVaketield  p.li.,  Kathcrine-road,  East  JIairi, 
for  Mr.  J.  T.  Jones's  executors.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  ;t, 
Crooked-lane,  E.G.,  architect  :— 

A.  B.  C. 

Hearlc  and  Fan-ow  £2,380  .  .£779  ...£8,1.59 
Cocks,  . I.  and  II.      .      2.105    ...    6H0    ...  2,78.5 

Wall  and  Co  2,fW2    .  .    651    ...  2.743 

Shummr.  W   2,045    ...   «9(;   ...  2,741 

Bentlev,  .r    2,118    ...    602    ...  2,720 

Wat.son,  W   2.020     ..    680    .  .  2.7i>0 

A.— Building.      B.— Fittings.      C— Tot»il. 

East  IjAMitF.rii.— For  erecting  laundrj-  centre,  and 
executing  sundry  works  to  siti'.  at  Cn'don-road  School : — 


Downs.  W. 

£1,091 

0 

0 

'I'riggs,  E. 

1,091 

0 

0 

Goad,  W.  V  

1,080 

0 

0 

Castle,  W.  and  II.  . 

1,075 

3 

0 

Akcrs.  W  .  and  Co.  ... 

i,oa5 

0 

r> 

Marsland,  1  

1,014 

0 

0 

HoUida v  and  (ireenwood    . . . 

...  1,012 

0 

0 

Otway,  .1.   

...  1,011 

0 

o 

Garrett,  .T.,  and  Son  

996 

0 

0 

Maxwell  Bros  ,  Ltd  

»42 

0 

o 

Peacock  Bros.'  

818 

0 

o 

•  Recommended  for  aoceptancc. 

EoivBriioii. — For  the    reconstruction  of  the  .\lbcrt 
Hotel,  Hanover-street,  for  the  Vnion  Club  ;  — 
Slater,  .1.,  Albert-st  ,  Edinbmgh  (accepted,  ,  .  £4,50') 

Einxm  iiiiii.— For  erecting  part  of  the  new  chimney  at 
th"  Royal  Inflrmarj-.  Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  and 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  architects: — 

Bruce,  Edinburgh  accepted        ...     £160  0  0 

FiNSHi'uv. — For  enlargement,  Hai-giave  Park  school, 
for  14  4  boys.  111  girls,  144  infants  (total  4.32),  including 
halls,  cloak-rooms,  lavatJaies,  teachers'  room,  stock- 
rooms, and  covered  playgrounds  for  all  departments ; 
additional  w.c 's  for  boys  and  girls  ;  art-room  over  the 
hall ;  schoolkecper's  house  and  cookery  centre  under  ;  and 
drainage  scheme : — 

(ireen,  T.  L  £18,-520  0  o 

Yerbury.  H.  A.,  and  Sons  18,042   0  0 

Mlskin,  C   17,26i»   0  0 

Killbv  and  fravford  17,180  0  0 

Wallis,  G.  E  ,  and  Sons  16,880   0  O 

Dabbs.  W.  M.,   10,6.58   0  0 

Patrick, . I.  and  M.    ...  16,544   0  0 

Dove  Bros   16.520   0  O 

Shui-mur,  W   16,470   O  (v 

Lawrance,  E  ,  and  Sons  16.;i82   o  it 

•Robert-s,  L.  H.  and  R.  10,.3:{l   o  0 

Cox,  C   U;-m   o  o 

(*rover,  .1.  and  Son    .  16,2!J7   0  O 

Treasure  and  Son      ...  16,121   0  0 

ShiUitue,  .1..  and  Son*    1.5,945   0  0 

•  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

FissBCBv.— For  providing  and  fixing  low-pressure  hot- 
water  apparatus  for  enlargement,  extending  ai)paratu8  to- 
main  building,  and  reammging  boiler  for  infants'  depart- 
ment at  Winche-ster-street  School :  — 

Cannon,  W.  G.,  and  Sons    £.5.50  0  0 

Clarke;  J.  F..  and  Sons.    .520  0  0 

.Tones  and  Attwood    5ri8   0  0 

Ellis,  .1.  C.  and  .1.  S.,  Ltd   479  10  o 

Pureed  and  Nobbs    393   0  0 

Eraser,  J. ,  and  Son   3H9   0  0 

Defries,  J.,  and  Sons,Ltd-*   309   0  0 

•  Accepted. 

FiN"SBLKV.  —  For  proriding   and  fixing  independen 
boiler,  and  hot-water  radiators,  and  connecting  up  hot- 
water  and  gas  raduitors.  thus  fonning  small  apparatus  for 
auxiliarv  warming  at  Chequer-alley  School : — 

BeiTV,  Z.  D..  and  Sons    £404   0  0 

Cannon,  W.  G.,  and  Sons    .388  0  0 

Fox.  W.  J   -317   0  0 

Miitthews  and  Yates,  Ltd   276   o  o 

Clarke,  .T-  F-,  and  Sons    201   0  0 

Defries,  J.,  and  Sons,  Ltd.*   185  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

GEEExwicir.— For  new  school,  Conway-road,  for  41i 
boys,  414  girls,  414  infants,  total  1,242,  with  schoolkeeper' 
house  and  maniml  training  centre : — 


Lathev  Bros  

£24,973 

0 

0 

Nightingale,  B.  E.    .  . 

24.809 

0 

0 

Hart  Bros  

2  4. .5.36 

0 

0 

Pattinson.  W.,  and  Sons 

.  24.010 

0 

0 

Roberts.  L.  H..  and  R. 

...  23,.5O0 

0 

0 

Dabt)s,  W.  M  

...  2.3,292 

0 

0 

Pati-ick,  J.  and  M  

23,137 

0 

0 

Longley,  .1.,  and  Co.  . 

23,l«8 

0 

0 

Kirk  and  Randall 

.  22,643 

0 

0 

Lawrance.  E.,  and  Sons. 

22,.542 

0 

» 

Shillitoe.  .L.aad  .Son  

...  22,:i52 

0 

0 

Wallis.  G.  E..  and  Sons 

...  21,967 

0 

0 

Holliday  and  Greenwood'  . . . 

...  21,577 

0 

0 

'  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


Recommended  for  acceptance. 

Greeswich. — For  providing  higher  standard  rooms 

arches,  with  coveied  playgrounds  for  boys  under,  at  th' 
Plumstead-road  school  :— 

.Johnson  and  Co  £2.966   0  9 

Atherton  and  Dolman    2,852   0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E.,   2,819   0  0' 

Proctor,  E   2.819  0  0 

Smith,  .T.,  and  Stms   2.791  '0  0- 

Bidled,  E.  P..  and  Co   2,7-54   0  0- 

Staines  and  Son    2,732    0  0 

Mid  Kent  Hulldlng  and  Contracting 

W(aks  iXimited)    2.720   6  -t 

Patrick.  .T.  and  M   2.&56   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall  2,613   0  0 

Bow\er,  J.  and  C.  2,609  0  0 

Longley,  .J.  and  Co.'  2,518  0  0 

•  Eecommended  for  acceptance. 
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THE  PEO^IXCLIL  PRACTITIOXEE. 

THE  local  practitioner  often  finds  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
London  expert.  Many  circumstances  conduce 
to  this  position .  However  able  or  experienced 
he  may  be,  the  pi'ovincial  architect  cannot 
escape  the  demands  of  competition.  The  old 
sa^-ing  that  a  "prophet  hath  no  honom-  in 
his  own  coujitry "  comes  home  with  irre- 
sistible force  whenever  any  large  building  is 
contemplated.  The  promoter  or  the  com- 
mittee think  they  may  obtain  something 
better  from  an  outsider,  particularly  if  he  has 
designed  and  erected  buildings  of  a  similar 
class.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  the  reason 
for  this  opinion,  or  whether  it  has  any  justifi- 
able foundation.  In  many  cases  we  fear  the 
idea  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  A  hazy  notion 
prevails  that  the  man  who  has  done  a 
good  thing  in  one  place  can  do  so  in 
another ;  that  there  is  a  knack  in  supplying 
the  best  design  in  all  cucum.stances.  If  it 
is  a  town-hall  that  is  contemplated,  the  cor- 
poration invariably  end  in  proposing  a  com- 
|)etition ;  no  one  in  the  town  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  the  task  of  designing  it,  although 
the  borough  surveyor  may  have  sjjent  months 
in  preparing  a  set  of  plans  and  estimates  at 
the  request  of  the  committee.  The  success- 
ful Ml-.  Jones,  of  London,  who  has  erected 
such  a  building  somewhere,  is  spoken  of;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Jones  may  be  any- 
thing but  a  ma.ster  of  the  problem.  What 
he  may  have  done  in  Leeds  or  Xewcastle 
successfully  is  no  guarantee  that  he  could  do 
the  same  thing  weU  in  a  South  of  England 
town.  Competition  is  decided  upon — an 
almost  ironical  and  provoking  way  of  bringing 
together  irreconcilable  ideas  and  persons.  The 
Southener  is  brought  to  the  X^'orth,  and  finds 
all  his  predispositions  dashed  to  the  ground, 
his  notions  of  style  and  arrangement  lidiciiled. 
The  s_pecialist  finds  also  his  mode  of  con- 
struction or  type  of  plan  equally  under- 
valued by  a  committee  who  have  an  open 
mind  for  all  sy.stems.  The  "Queen  Anne" 
export  discovers  his  studies  of  quaintness 
and  grotesque  detail  thrown  away  in  a  place 
where  the  most  uncomi)roiiiising"  C'la.ssicism 
exists;  and  so,  also,  we  often  see  that  an 
architect  from  the  South  specifies  a  soft  lime- 
stone for  a  building  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
where  the  atmosphere  would  soon  destroy  it. 
These  and  other  conflicting  accidents  of'  in- 
viting men  to  compete  from  all  pails  for  a 
local  building  are  un.satisfactory  at  the  best. 
Perhaps  it  is  worse  to  employ  a  London 
assessor,  unas.sisted  by  any  local  architect  of 
repute,  who  can  only  fairly  judge  of  the 
provincial  work.  Anyhow^  it  is  verv  ex- 
asj)erating  to  Mr.  Sim'])kins,  the  residential 
practitioner,  who  preijaied  designs  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  has  given  the  building 
committee  valuable  information,  looking 
forward  to  the  commission  himself  as  a 
reward  for  his  trouble,  that  he  is  thrown 
aside  and  his  information  made  use  of  by  the 
c  iminittee,  who  now  invite  an  oi)en  conte'st. 
What  are  his  chances  !' 

The  London  practitioner  affects  a  certain 
hauU'ir  which  is  often  displeasing,  if  not 
irrifciting,  to  the  provincial,  however  much 
the  latter  may  be  his  sujiciior  in  i)ractical 
attiiinments.  That  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  imagined  superiority  of  the  metro])olitan 
cannot  be  disputed  ;  hf;  is  supiK)sed  to  jjractise 
amr,ngst  the  iliU  of  the  profession,  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  r^jntres  of  professional  life 
and  work,  t/j  be  resident  in  the  c<i))ital.  Xot 
that  he  has  done  anything  to  distingui.sh 
himstelf  in  Jjondon  ;  he  may  have  carried  out 


nothing  but  a  vestry  hall  or  Metro])olitan 
asylum.  When  ho  luckily  obtains  the  first 
piizo  for  !i  building  in  a  ccitain  town,  lie  has 
little  to  trouble  himself  about.  TIio  building  is 
inti'ustsdto  a  local  contractor  or  clerk  of  works, 
who  is  employed  to  sui)orinten(l  the  work, 
i  and  who  takes  aU  thei'osixinsibilityand  labour, 
measures  tip  the  work  at  intervals,  makes  aU 
the  necessary  detail  di-awings,  selects  the 
materials,  and  does  ever>'lhing  except  grant 
the  certificates  ;  while  the  successful  com- 
petitor runs  down  once  a  month  or  fortnight, 
and  draws  his  commission  for  casting  his  eye 
over  the  work.  Of  course,  he  gives  any  in- 
sti'uctions  he  has  to  imiiart  to  the  clerk  of 
works,  exjilains  how  he  wants  this  or  that 
done,  the  real  difficulty  of  which  he  leaves 
to  his  local  coadjutor  to  carry  out  as  he 
thinks  best,  writes  out  the  certificates,  and 
signs  any  orders  for  extras.  We  have  known 
of  important  churches,  public  ofiices,  and 
jirovincial  hotels  being  practically  can-ied  out 
from  the  du-ection,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  clerks  of  works,  who  have  sup- 
plied the  necessary  details,  negotiated  the 
business  with  tradesmen,  and  without 
receiving  more  than  half-a-dozen  visits 
fi-om  the  London  architect.  We  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  there  is  an\"thing 
wrong  or  unusual  about  this  when  promoters 
accept  an  architect's  design  and  are  willing 
to  pay  him  for  his  skill  or  experience. 
They  know,  or  ought  to  know,  whether  it 
is  jiossible  to  obtain  the  same  talent  in 
the  locality.  Xor  can  they  expect  an 
architect  to  visit  a  work  two  hundred  miles 
away  as  often  as  it  should  be,  or  as  it  might 
be,  visited  by  a  local  practitioner.  We  hardly 
blame  the  profession  for  a  state  of  things 
which,  however  much  to  be  regretted,  cannot 
be  avoided.  The  public  prefer  to  have  a 
London  architect's  design,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  on  the  best  terms  they  can. 

The  provincial  practitioner  very  naturally 
rebukes  this  mistrust  in  his  capabilities.  He 
I  knows  the  site  better  than  a  stranger,  is 
,  familiar  with  the  local  materials  and  laboiu', 
,  is  an  adei)t  at  measiu'ing  up  work,  and  can 
I  give  more  of  his  time  to  supeiwision  and 
practical  details.  His  art  may  not  be  of  the 
:  highest  type :  generally  he  betraj-s  pro- 
i  vincialism  of  style  ;  but  his  design  is  at  least 
practicable,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  outsider's,  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  integrity  at  a  less  cost.  But 
these  are  virtues  which  are  not  appreciated 
till  thej-  force  themselves  on  the  mind 
after  the  work  is  comjileted.  It  is  seen 
too  late  that  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  building.  Certain  arrangements 
which  only  local  custom  and  exi)erience 
have  found  necessary  are  wanting ;  the 
attractive  and  highlj'  ornamental  elevations 
which  won  the  admiration  of  the  public  have 
now  dwindled  down  to  one  fa(,-ade,  which 
disappoints,  and  that  has  been  "cut  down" 
so  much  that  only  a  i)hantom  of  its  former 
representation  remains ;  the  other  sides  of 
the  building  are  of  the  plainest  and  barest 
description.  Xot  only  has  the  ornamenta- 
tion been  stinted,  but  the  material  has  been 
reduced  in  cost  by  the  substitution  of  a  poor 
stone  for  the  one  intended  to  be  used.  We 
are  drawing  no  exaggerated  picture  of  build- 
ings erected  fi'om  designs  of  Ijondon  arohi- 
tects  ^yhich  have  to  be  curtailed  of  their 
expensive  features.  Most  of  our  large  towns 
will  furnish  examples  of  emasculated  work 
in  which  the  contractor  has  had  a  free  hand, 
while  the  hand  of  the  architect  is  scarcely 
seen.  To  the  artist's  vLsion  in  the  competition 
perspective,  the  building  bears  the  faintest 
resemblance. 

Unfortunately,  the  dodging,  dishonest  con- 
tractor has  a  particular  liking  for  work 
which  is  not  under  provincial  superintend- 
ence. He  has  a  better  opportunity  of  running 
u])  his  walls  with  "shuffs"  andb.itsiirinferior 
mortar,  of  scamping  his  tiuiboring  and  wood- 
work, and  cutting  down  details,  than  if  a 
local  architect  was  einploj-ed.    Besides,  he 


may  never  have  again  to  do  work  for  tlio 
same  architect,  and  knows  that  it  is  bettor 
to  keep  in  favour  v.ith  the  local  men  tlian 
with  strangers.  The  usual  competition  con- 
!  dition  that  the  successful  author  is  to  bo 
emjiloycd  to  carry  out  the  work  is  not  always 
given,  or  accepted,  in  the  true  spiiit ;  the 
committee  inserts  it  as  one  way  of  reducing 
I  the  ])remium  to  be  paid,  the  comjjotitor  re- 
gards it  as  a  mere  bait,  as  he  knows  that 
the  actual  superintendence  will  be  intrusted 
to  the  clerk  of  works,  who  will  relieve  him 
of  any  anxiety,  and  will  furnish  him  with  a 
loophole  of  escape,  if  the  design,  which  is 
under-estimated,  does  not  come  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

The  emploj^aent  of  London  architects  for 
provincial  work  has  no  doubt  another  dis- 
advantage :  it  lather  favours  the  centralising 
tendency  which  ])laces  the  art.undei'  the  aigis 
of  the  few  and  favoiu'ed.  London  assessors 
and  arbitrators  and  referees  .anake,  it  harder 
for  the  provincial  to  get  that  standing  in  the 
professi(jn  he  desires.  He  not  only  sees  his 
more  important  buildings  given  to  London 
men,  but  has  to  bear  the  indignity  of  finding 
a  president  or  ex-president  of  the  E.I.B.A. 
recommended  as  arbitrator  or  refei'«e  in  a 
local  contract  dispute,  or  a  Lonjon  man 
named  in  prefei'ence  to  himself  in  *i  limited 
competition.  All  this  is  veiy  ga]|ing,  and 
in  some  cu'cumstances  unfair.  THen  it  will 
be  admitted  that  when  provincial  men 
are  supplanted  by  Londoners  local  interests 
suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  only  by  the 
assertion  of  i^rovincial  employnient,  that 
local  manufactures,  materials,  and  labour 
obtain  recognition.  These  are  mattei's  which 
deserve  attention.  The  London  practitioner 
knows  nothing,  and  cares  less  verj- often,  about 
any  sjjecial  material  or  mode  of  construction 
which  prevails  in  the  little  town  of  Boltwi^le- 
Sands,  although  the  cost  of  the  particular 
buUding  may  depend  largelj'  on  the  cucum- 
stance.  London  and  provincial  practice  differ 
much  in  other  points.  If  we  take  the  matter  of 
training,  we  shall  find  that  the  youth  in  the 
London  office  works  more  in  a  groove  than 
his  brother  student  in  a  country  town  ;  more 
routine  is  learned  about  a  certain  class  of 
buildings  ;  he  has  more  facilities  f'jr  drawing 
and  details  on  jiaper,  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
training  is  essentially  that  of  the  mere  office. 
The  provincial  youth  has  a  lai-ger  field  open 
to  him :  he  visits  buildings  in  jirogress 
oftener ;  he  takes  some  interest  in  the 
builder's  workshop,  to  which  he  has  more 
freciuent  access ;  he  accomjmnies  his  ijiincij^al 
occasionally,  and  assists  liim  in  piejiaring 
quantities,  writing  sjjecifications,  making 
surveys  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  As  to 
questions  of  practice  and  contract  work,  the 
country  practitioner  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  had  a  moie  varied  experience,  for  his 
very  training  has  given  him  more  fre- 
quent opportunities.  Who  wHl  deny  to  him 
superior  attainments  in  the  siu'veyor's  branch 
of  the  profession  ?  In  estimating,  quantities, 
measuring  work,  valuations,  and  dilapidations 
he  is  unquestionably  ahead  of  his  London 
rival.  He  is  probably  a  better  business  man, 
for  he  has  no  doubt  had  something  to  do 
with  local  authorities.  "SMiat  he  lacks  is  in 
what  may  be  called  the  disciplinary  part  of 
his  profession,  in  the  advantages  of  archi- 
tectural study,  which  London  and  the  larger 
towns  only  can  give.  The  artistic  impulses 
and  instincts,  even  if  strong  in  him.  have  been 
dwaifed  or  cramiJed  by  inadequate  facilities 
f(;r  seeing  good  models ;  he  has  seen  only 
details  which  are  imperfect,  and  his  art- 
l)erception  has  been  accordingly  stiuited. 
When  he  comes  to  London  he  discovers 
that  his  notions  of  what  is  good  and 
bad  in  design  are  wanting,  and  he  quickly 
rejects  his  pro\incial  ideas  for  others  which 
are  more  up-to-date.  Prejudice  in  design 
grows  apace  in  a  provincial  town.  Without 
aids  to  study  by  schools  or  good  provincial 
examples  and  societies,  the  young  jjracti- 
tionor  imbibes  a  narrow  spirit  and  cramp?! 
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style,  wliicli  his  TiOiidoii  lonfrere  avoids. 
This  luuTowiioss  is  noticed  in  oilKir  matters. 
We  ti]id  the  jH'oviiu  ial  less  dis])()sed  tlian  his 
ri\'al  to  quietly  accept  defeat.  In  coiii])eti- 
tions,  wo  know,  he  is  particularly  combative, 
self-opiniated  about  the  merits  of  his  design, 
and  takes  disa])])ointment  with  bad  grace, 
and  h(!  wonders  sometimes  how  complacently 
the  Londoner  submits,  how  quickly  ho 
rccov(,'rs  his  wonted  composure.  But  local 
foelin<;  naturally  runs  hifi:h  in  archit(!cturn  as 
in  politics  ;  it  always  will  be  so.  It  will  bo 
admitted  the  ])ro\incial  has  more  sincerity 
than  his  distant  competitor  ;  ho  enters  more 
sensibly  and  closely  into  the  jn'oblems  that 
come  before  him,  and  it  will  be  a  misl'ortuiK; 


contracts  this  condition  works  fairly  well ; 
but  there  are  instances  when^  it  does  not. 
The  builder  takes  cxce])tion  to  the  architect's 
judgnu'iit  if  he  does  not  get  his  certificate. 
The  word  "best"  leads  to  endless  disputes 
if  standing  alone ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
"satisfaction  of  tho  architect,"  it  maybe 
useful.  But  the  latter  term  is  quite  as 
dis])utable.  Many  builders  do  not  like  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  condition  that 
they  are  to  do  work  to  the  "  satisfac- 
tion of  the  architect  "  ;  but  only  to 
his  reasonable  satisfaction.  But  whichever 
way  we  consider  the  (juestion — whether  the 
standard  of  excellcnco  is  described  by  tho 
tenu  "best,"  or  the  "satisfaction"  of  the 


for  our  national  sirchitecture  if,  through  want  I  emjdoyer,  or  to   the    "satisfaction   of  the 


of  discii)line  and  educational  facilities,  th( 
provincial  standard  is  not  maintained.  Many 
of  our  lai-ger  towns  have  shown  that  they 
possess  men  capable  of  making  a  mark  in 
their  profession  when  o])i)oitunity  occurs. 
They,  at  least,  look  for  a  fair  tribunal,  which 
cannot  bo  secuwul  when  only  one  u.ssessor, 
and  he  generally  a  London  architect,  is 
selected. 


ONE-SIDED  CONTRACTS. 

RESPONSIBLi:  and  well-infonned  build- 
'  ers  naturally  object  to  sign  contracts 
of  an  unnnisonable  kind.  Nothing,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  deter  the  evasive  and  dis- 
honestly-inclined cimtractor.  lie  does  not 
trouble  about  dociiments  of  any  kind  :  he  is 

content   tf)   sign  tho   most   rigidly-framed  i  pai-turos  from  tho  specification  or  ( 

conti'act,  because  he  knows  very  well  that  h<!   

means  to  wriggle  out  of  it  at  all  costs.  No 
clause  will  hold  him.  It  is  this  distinction 
betwe(>n  the  contractor  who  intends  to  be 
honest  and  to  carry  out  his  covenants  and 
the  man  who  moans  to  evade  his  res])onsi- 
bilities  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  To  the 
honest  man,  an  unreasonable  and  one-sided 
sot  of  building  conditions  is  naturally 
repugnant  and  resented  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  evasive  builder,  no  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  stringency  of  the  con- 
ditions, but"  they  rather,  by  their  over- i  i-pjection  of  inferior  materials  is  a'nothor  con- 
drawn  demands,  defeat  their  intention,  (liti.jn  which  often  leads  to  disagreement. 
Sev(nal  clauses  in  ordinary  conditions  of  j  -\vho  is  to  bo  judge  of  qualitv  in  stone  or 
v  .,  1.  „  contracts  arc  open  to  the  objections  ,  timber  for  example  ?  Hometimt's  the  architect 
-      One  of  the  stereotyped  phrases  \  mjiy  require  a  certain  stone  which  cannot 


architect,"  the  same  jmuciple  is  involved 
tho  mutual  understanding  of  the  parties  as 
to  what  is  good  or  satisfactory,  about  which 
there  may  endless  disputes.  We  can 
imagine  a  building  in  which  ceiiain  things 
are  not  executed  with  the  skill  or  care  the 
architect  required.  Certain  woodwork  may 
not  b(>  of  the  best  according  to  s]>ecification, 
though  the  work  as  a  whole  may  bo  reason- 
ably satisfact<^)ry ;  or  there  may  be  an 
inferior  class  of  fastenings  or  furniture  on  cer- 
tain windows  and  doors.  Would  it  be  reason- 
able to  withhold  a  cerficate  for  these  defects !' 
Or  again,  wouhl  it  be  reasona])le  to  refuse  to 
pass  a  piece  of  framing  becau.se  the  ])anelling 
IS  not  exactly  accoitling  to  the  drawing,  or 
the  mouldings  are  <liifereiit  "r  There  are 
certain  limitations  within  which  such  de- 

Ira  wings 

may  go.  A  builder  may  accc^jjt  the  archi- 
tect's decision  as  final  in  some  things,  but  not 
in  others,  and  it  is  obviously  very  diHicult 
to  make  architect  and  builder  think  exactly 
alike. 

Other  conditions,  more  or  less  depending 
on  a])proval,  ai'o  those  regarding  jia^ment. 
Few  builders  agi'ee  that  because  the  architect 
does  not  a])])rove  of  the  work,  that  in  con- 
setpienco  they  arc  not  to  be  ]jaid ;  or  that  the 
architect,  for  some  alleged  defaidt,  is  tocaiTy 
out  the  woi'k  at  the  builder's  expense.  The 


buildin 
of  builders 

in  them  runs  that  certain  work  is  to  be  done 
"  in  the  best  manner."  Now,  this  expres- 
sion may  mean  in  various  manners,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  demanded.  The  trades- 
man may  have  one  idea  of  "best,"  the 
builder  another,  and  the  architect  a  third. 
The  contractor  may  reasonably  think  he  has 
executed  the  Inickwoik  in  the  best  manner 


be  obtained  ;  or  a  specified  kind  of  timber 
that  is  really  not  better  than  the  brand 
supplied.  In  these  and  other  cases,  the 
arbitration  clause  is  the  only  reasonable 
means  the  builder  has  of  obtaining  justice  ; 
and  we  cannot  be  siuin-ised  if  builders  are 
anxious  to  obtain  a  clause,  the  wording  of 
which  is  satisfactory.    The  usual  contract 


compatible  for  the  particular  purpose;  but  [  ge„erallv  lavs  down"  the  condition  that  the 
the  employer  or  his  architect  may  consider  !  b^iiider  is  to  "be  paid  only  on  the  certificate  of 
It  111  a  different  light,  as  being  not  the  best.  '  the  architect.  Builde'i-s  naturally  enough 
Now  the  question  aiises,  hich  is  the  right '  object  to  this  clause,  and  the  Association 
view:-'  Is  there  any  standard  of  excellence  |  ^hieh  represents  their  interests  supports  them 
by  which  the  work  is  to  be  tested  'r  A  large  i,i  this  contention.  Mr.  Hudson  suggests 
number  of  disputes  tuni  on  this  pomt  m  \  that  the  quantity  sui-vevor  is  a  proper  p'erson 
building.  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson— one  of  the  three  to  measm-e  and  value  for  ad\-ances  and  certify 
members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  the  amovmts  due,  and  that  he  should  be 
London  Building'  Act— said,  the  other  diay^at !  jointly  employed  by  the  employer  and  builder 

and  be  paid  half  by  one  and  half  by  the 


the  Sui'veyors'  Institution,  m.a  paper  we  re 
ported,  that  the  phi-ase  in  question  was  too 
vague,  and wemustagiee with  liim.  Generally, 
as  our  readers  know,  the  woi-k  is  to  be  done  to 
"  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,"  whose 
decision  is  to  be  final :  but  if  he  is  exacting, 
the  builder  refuses  to  comply  with  his 
demands.  As  the  architect  is  biassed  to 
some  extent  in  i'avoiu-  of  his  client,  he  is 
likely  to  ask  too  much.  But  the  Courts  have 
decided  that  if  there  is  an  absence  of  fraud  or 
dishonesty,  the  architect's  decision  is  to  be 
final.  "  The  effect  of  such  a  condition,  that 
is,  of  the  satisfaction  of  a  third  party — the 
architect  or  engineor  in  fact — is,"  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Hudson,  "that  the  standard  of 
excellence  is  the  mind  of  the  architect  or 
engineer,  and  it  does  not  affect  that  standard, 
evRu  if  other  descrijjtions  are  added,  such  as 
'best'  or  'second  best.'"    Under  ordinaiy 


other.  The  piofession  may  have  something 
to  say  upon  this  suggestion  ;  but  we  take  it 
that  a  large  niunl)er  of  architects  who  con- 
scientiously object  to  have  an^-thing  to  do 
with  the  details  of  quantities  and  prices,  wiU 
acquiesce  in  the  proi^osition,  if  only  because 
it  will  relieve  them  of  any  responsibility  to 
their  clients  for  mistakes  in  quantities  and 
for  advances  to  the  builder. 


COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.— XL. 
By  Geohge  H.  Bibdy,  F.R.I.B.A. 

DI.STKICT  ASYLFMS  AT  HOME  AND  ABHOAD. 

THE  whole  of  the  buildings  fonninp:  the  asylum 
at  Halle,  of  which  I  gave  a  block-plan  on 
Fig.  62  in  my  last  paper,  are  smrounded  by 
pleasure  grounds :  the  paths  in  these  are  partly 


]KiV(  (l  Miul  partly  j^iiivcllcil,  and  at  the  rear  of  tlio 
last  row  of  houses  there  is  an  ari  n  of  rather  more 
than  half  an  iicre  of  land,  which  is  utilised  frn-  tho 
eui))loynu'nt  of  the  patients  ii])fm  ■riinlen  work. 

All  the  liuildintrs  are  erecli;d  with  orn.'inicntal 
bricks,  and  in  their  ajiplication  the  jjlaiiicst 
forms  of  the  Gothic  style  have  been  ado])tcil.  The 
main  huildinf^s,  with  their  one-story  wiiif^s  on 
either  sid(^  (sec  Fi}^.  fi'A),  are  constructed  of  biii  ks 
of  a  yellowish -brown  hue,  eidiveiied  hy  coui-ses  of 
daik-colourcd  bricks.  Uj)  to  the  plinths  tlic 
huililinffs  me,  for  thi?  most  part,  constnicti  il  in 
stonework,  but  portions  arc  f.'icod  with  red  Inick. 
The  roofint!;  is  slated  \ipon  asphalted  felt,  the  i)itch' 
beinf?  aboiU  1  in  4,  the  roofs  of  the  main  buildings 
and  tlie  chajjel  Ix'infr  somewhat  steeper.  The 
staircases  throughout  .-irc  of  granite. 

Th<;  buildings  arc  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  a 
tjrick  w;dl  aVxmt  7ft.  in  lieight,  but  the  fvonta-fe 
to  th(;  street  is  separated  therefrom  by  wrought- 
iron  fencing',  sunk  into  Btone  copings. 

This  asylum,  which  wa,s  eretrffea  in  the  year 
1891,  was  prepared  to  receive  110  mental  suf- 
ferers divided  into  four  classes — that  is  to  say, 
11  tirst-class  ])aticnts,  C  socond-clfLss,  '?>  third- 
class,  !ind  'JO  i)aticnts  suffering  from  nervous 
forms  of  mental  disease;  and  the  cost  is  stated  to 
have  been  about  66.5,000  nuirks. 

The  main  building  in  the  centre  (Fig.  63) 
contains  in  the  l)nsement,  9ft.  in  height,  the 
rooms  of  the  porter,  the  niessroom  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  institution,  tho  remaining  area 
being  occupied  by  mechanics'  shops,  engine  and 
dynamo-rooms,  heating  chambers,  air  channels, 
and  connecting  tunnels,  &c. 

I'he  grouncl-floor  rooms  above  these  (see  Fig. 
63)  are  about  14ft.  in  height,  and  contain  the 
hall,  at  S,  and  jirinciiial  entrance  at  Z,  which 
receives  light  from  all  four  sides,  and  can  be 
heated.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance 
is  an  iinte-room  at  X  ;  two  call-roonis  for  outdoor 
pntieiitx  are  provided  at  U  and  Y,  the  sexes  being 
separated. 

With  regard  to  out-door  patients  in  ment 
diseases,  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Ocr^ 
man  asylum  authorities  ap))ear  to  be  somewhal 
in    advance    of    tho.se    in    this  countrv. 
Andrew    Clark,   Dr.    Stephen  Mackenzie, 
Quain,    and    Dr.    Batty   Tuke    have  all  ex 
pressed  theinselvc-s  in  favour  of  the  foriiiatio 
of    out-door    departments   in   connection  wit 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  upon  various  ground  ^ 
it  being  stated  that  it  would  be  pre-cminentlj 
desirable  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  mojs 
frequently  before    medical    men   those  earlifi 
aspects  of  di.sordercd  states  of  mind  v.hich  migh 
or  might  not  result  in  insanity.    ( >ut-patientj 
■woidd  include  many  pcr.sons  not  It  oked  after  < 
imderstood  by  their   friends,  and  who  migh 
under  well-managed  out-door  guidance,  obtai] 
nmch  benefit.     And  further,  SU(  h  an  out-doo 
department  might  often  be  of  u.se  to  patients  wh 
though  discharged,   are  occasionail5-  liable 
e.\hibit  incipient  signs  of  a  return  of  their  maladjj 
The   London  County   Council  has,  as  I  hat 
already  pointed  out,  the   custody   of  a  large 
number  of  insane  persons  than  any  other  authorit 
in  the  world,  and  so  far  back  as  1890  appointedj 
committee  to  report  as   to  the  advisability 
forming  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  this  con 
mittee  stated  :  "  An  element  of  great  importano 
in  detennining  the  question  of  .site,  is  whether  i 
is  de.sirable  to  establish  in  connection  with  til 
hospital  (1)1  OKt  patimt  department.    I'he  cflmmitt 
are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  this  .should  1 
done  in  the  first  instance,  or  until  a  cer^"^ 
amount  of  practical  experience  has  been  gained  i 
the  management  of  the  proposed  institution,  In 
are  quite  clear  that  it  should  be  kept  in  mil 
as  an  eventual  development,  and  that  it  should! 
brought  into  operation  at  the  earliest  possiblj 
time.    The  evidence  is  comjilete  with  regard  to  tl 
existence  of  large  cla.s.ses  of  cases  in  which  ti 
patients  could  not  be  called  insane,  and  in  whio 
they  could  not  be  subjected  to  any  legal  restraint 
but  in  which  theu-  fi-iends,  and  sometunes  ey« 
themselves,  are  perfectly  conscious  of  eccentric 
ties  or  of  de^"iation8  from  a  healthy  standard  \ 
thought,  which,  if  t,aken  in  time,  might  be  cur 
before  more  .serious  symptoms  or  conditions  had 
displayed  themselves.'"'   Such  a  department,  upon 
a  moderate  scale,  has  been  in  operation  in  con- 
I  nection  with  the  new  town  di.^pensaiy  of  Edin- 
j  burgh,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Batty  Tuke; 
!  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  institution  in 
j  this  country  where  out-patients  have  beentrejited 
I  for  mental  "diseases  ;  but  in  tho  German  asyhmi 
\  at  Halle  tho  out-patients  are  provided  with  rooms 
j  specially  placed  for  the  purpose  in  the  entrance 


block,  and  near  to  the  physician's  rooms  at  E  F 
(Fig.  63). 

'  On  the  ground  plan,  sho^n  in  Fig.  63  at  T, 
the  reception-room  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  also 
used  as  a  waiting-room  for  the  inspector,  whose 
office  is  at  W*,  the  treasnrj'  being  at  V,  and  the 
lecture-room  at  D.  Above  this  on  the  first  floor 
(2  in  Fig.  68)  is  another  lecture-room  to  accom- 
modate 72  auditors,  fitted  'with  an  api)aratus  for 
throwing  illustrations  upon  a  screen. 

On  the  first  floor  is  also  an  ante-room  for  the 
director  at  3  (Fig.  63;,  and  at  1,  4,  7  are  rooms 
for  the  chemical,  microscopical,  and  other  scien- 
tific investigations  and  for  various  collections. 
The  library  is  at  8,  while  the  assistant  medical 
officer  of  the  asyhmi  has  10  and  11  (see  Fig.  63) 
as  his  private  quarters.  The  smaller  stairs  shown 
is  of  iron,  and  merely  leads  to  store  and  box 
rooms  in  the  roof. 

The  wings  on  each  side  are  of  one  story  only, 
and  contain  each,  two  day  dormitories  at  K  K 
for  10  patients,  and  five  single  rooms  at  LLLLL, 
the  accommodation  in  each  wing,  therefore, 
being  for  2  >  patients.  The  two  Large  rooms  are 
connected  by  a  corridor,  lighted  b}-  a  glass- 
covered  lantern-light.  The  wards  are  provided 
■with  bath-rooms  at  M  O.  closets  at  C  C,  also 
wardrobe,  scullery,  and  lavatory  for  patients,  &c. 

Only  small  portions  of  each  wing  are  under- 
cellared  ;  the  remaining  parts  have  the  ground 
floor  raised  about  one  yard  aVwve  a  paml  areii, 
thus  allowing  free  passage  of  air  lielow  the  floors. 

The  flooring  of  the  single  and  the  largo  rooms 
is  done  in  oak,  the  bath-rooms,  closets,  and 
Sculleries  being  paved  with  earthenware ;  the 
remainder  in  pine,  and  the  walls  are  painted  in 
odl-colour. 

The  windows  are  not  barred  or  fenced  off,  but 
are  made  with  an  an-angement  that  precludes  any 
easy  opportunities  of  escajjc ;  this  is  shov.-n  on 
Fig.  64.  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  side 
lights  be  made  only  moderately  nairow,  that 
when  these  arc  openerl,  le»»  than  half  of  the  width 
of  the  lights  would  become  available  as  a  means 
for  the  escape  of  patients  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  views  from  the  windows  would  be  less 
prison -like  than  by  other  means  of  securing  the 
safety  of  the  i)atients.  The  inerlical  officer  of  the 
Halle  A.sylum,  Professor  llitzig,  very  strongly 
nrges  that  all  windows,  while  jiroviding  proper 
necnrity,  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  patients 
nwrnotimagine  them.selves  to  be  in  a  jienitentiary, 
and  thereby  have  their  i^ro.spects  of  recovery-  frus- 
trated. He  also  jioiiits  out  the  great  .advantage 
of  keejiing  most  of  the  patients  ujjon  the  ground 
floor,  e.-ipecially  these  who  may  be  of  suicidal 
tendfmcies. 

All  new  patients,  unless  noi.vr  or  dangerous, 
are  put  into  the  larg<;  room  of  the  two  fiont 
wings,  shown  on  Fig.  63,  or  into  single  rooms  if 
only  moderately  troiiblo.some  in  these  respects. 
The  worst  casf;s  are  taken  into  one  of  the  build- 
hings  fit  the  rear,  which  are  isolatefl  for  the 
^far\xm:.  These  two  wings  also  s(Tve  at  Ihe  s:ini( 
ttnn;  w  a  training-school  for  the  attendants  of 
.Ihe  asylnm;  no  jKjrson  being  there  employed 


who  has  been  fonnerly  engaged  in  asylums  or 
hospitals. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  building  and  its  two 
wings  are  two  ^-illas  for  patients,  between  which 
is  placed  a  third  detached  building  containing 
the  kitchen,  sculleries,  and  washhouse,  the  latter 
(as  in  English  asylimis)  with  a  foul  wash-room, 
and  drying-horses  in  heated  closets. 

The  detached  villas  have  basement,  ground  and 
first  floors,  with  a  few  rooms  in  the  roof  space  ; 
the  ground  floor  contains  a  large  room  37ft.  by 
19ft.,  divided  by  sliding  doors  into  two  equal 
I)arts,  one  being  used  as  a  day-room,  and  the 
other  as  a  dining-room  for  21  patients.  Around 
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64. 


lliis  room  arc  grouped  a  number  of  bedrooms  with 
soul  hum  or  eastern  aspects,  and  with  accommo- 
dation for  from  one  to  six  i)atients  each. 

The  two  isolation  houses  are  yet  further  from 
the  front  builidings,  and  are  each  arranged  for 
five  beds  for  the  very  noi.sy  and  raving.  The 
accommodation  is  of  a  simple  nature,  the  bed- 
rooms, bath-room,  and  observation-room  all  lead- 
ing directly  into  a  large  day-room. 

Between  the  isolation  hou.sr's  is  a  detached 
building  for  boilers,  engines,  Arc,  and  beyond 
this  a  building  combining  the  various  purjioses  of 
a  rnortuar\'  and  post-moitem  room,  which  is  coji- 
ri(!cled  with  the  a.sylum  chapel,  the  whole  arraiigc- 
iiieul  being  .shown  in  Fig.  02  in  my  last  i)aper. 

Asylums  of  more  or  less  importance  e.xist  in 
(■oiisid(;rable  numbers  in  (it'rniany.  Some  two 
or  three  years  since  the  Loudon  County  Council 
had  occasion  to  obtain  infonnation  respecting 


certain  asylum  details,  and  applied  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  Deiunark, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Russia,  (Spain,  Sweden,  Swit/ierland, 
and  the  United  Stales  of  America.  The  German- 
asylum  authorities  sent  no  less  than  about  40 
replies  relating  to  as  many  German  asylums. 
Numerous  replies  were  sent  from  other  countries  ; 
but  it  would  ajipear  that  the  subject  of  lunatic 
asylum  work,  upon  the  whole,  is  better  under- 
stood in  Germany  and  the  British  possessions 
than  elsewhere. 

The  system,  which  has  been  observed  at  Halle, 
of  placing  noisy  and  violent  patients  in  detached 
buildings,  is  bj'  no  means  a  new  one  in  Grermany, 
where  asylums  in  many  respects  appear  for  a 
considerable  period  to  have  appronched  nearer  in 
their  construction  to  those  in  England  than  to 
those  erected  in  France. 

German  asylums  erected  about  the  year  184.5 
were  frequently  arranged  in  one  or  several 
central  buildings  of  two  or  tlu'ee  stories  in  height ; 
the  common  rooms,  the  offices,  chapel,  kitchen, 
wash-houses,  store-rooms  of  the  officials  were  all 
together.  From  these  one  or  two-storied  side- 
wings  were  extended,  either  in  direct  communi- 
cation or  detached.  In  those  were  placed  the 
different  divisions  of  patients,  and  as  a  comple- 
tion to  the  system  were  small  singled-storied 
buildings  (as  far  as  practicable  removed  from  the 
centre),  which  contained  the  apartments  for  un- 
ruly patients.  It  was  not  miusual  with  asylums 
in  those  times  for  each  division  of  the  institution 
to  have  its  own  garden  and  ploasurc-com-ts  for 
its  inmates.  The  French  asylur.is,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  then  constructed  upon  quite,  a  different 
principle,  and  this  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
those  designed  upon  Esquirol's  plans,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  square  houses,  widely 
separated,  of  merelj-  a  ground  floor  containing  a 
mmibcr  of  single  rooms  (possibly  at>  that  time 
constructed  as  mere  cells),  a  common"  day-room, 
work-room,  <S:c..  with  a  colonnade  around,  and, 
inclosed  in  the  centre,  a  plot  of  grass.  Several 
rows  of  such  single-storied  squares  were  connected 
by  those  colonnades,  including  the  storehouses, 
work-room,  chapel,  bath-houses,  and  other  por- 
tions. This  mass  of  distinct  buildings,  which 
sometimes  occupied  an  immense  area,  was  not 
only  more  costly  to  erect,  but  rendered  the  over- 
sight more  difficult,  and  afforded  fewer  facilities 
for  visiting  the  more  distrmt  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion or  for  superintendence  ;  but  in  the  construc- 
tion of  later  asylums  in  France,  these  modes  of 
designing  asylums  appear  to  have  been  consider- 
ably deviated  from. 

[To  he  contxnucd.\ 


THE 


POSITION    OF  PEOVIXCIAL 
AUCTIONEERS. 


AT  the  monthly  nu't^ting  of  the  .Vuctioneers' 
Institute  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  last 
night  at  63,  Chancery-lane,  Mr.  Frank  Everill, 
of  Worcester,  president  for  the  year,  in  the  chair, 
a  paj)er  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Hepper,  of  Leeds, 
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on   "Provincial  Auctioneers: 
rnictice,  and  Prospects." 

'I'ho  author  romrirked  that  forty  or  fifty  years 
a^o  it  was  a  common 

auctionoern  to  have  the  conduct  of  furnishing' 
undertaking,  agency,  farming,  or  other  businesses,  j 
■which  assisted  them  to   an  income  which  the 
auction  department  supplemented.      In  many 
pu  ts  of  the  country  this  comhination  still  existed. 
l"'ew  auctioneers  then  possessed  ri'ally  good  rooms, 
and  ho  did  not  renicmher  any  in  Yorkshire  which, 
forty  years  ago,  had  been  built  for  the  pinpose. 
Forty   years  ago   jjrovincial   auctioneers  were 
seldom  engaged  to  value,  or  advise  upon  the  sale 
of  real  estate,  or  to  take  any  part  in  arbitra- 
tions,   land  surveyors   having  tlie  work  all  to 
thtMuselves,   and  the  adverti.sements  and  par- 
ticulars being    jnepared    by   the  solicitors  or 
th(!ir  clerks.     In  those  days  there  was  very 
little  professional  literature  to  as.sist  a  think- 
ing a\ictionccr,  and  he  had  to  work  out  methods 
of  valuing  and  schemes  of  busin(;ss  for  himself. 
What  was  the  pre.-cnt  position  of  the  prov  incial 
auctioneer':'  So(  ially,  much  higher.  The  business 
position  had  also  hem  altered  in  towns  and  dis- 
tricts affording  sufficient  emidoyment  for  able 
men.    Now  the  principal  aiutioneers  in  Leeds 
prepared  estate  advertisements  and  particulars  of 
sale,  suggested  si)ecial   condiiions,   valiuni  for 
reserve  j)rices  most  of  the  ])roperty  they  offeri'd. 
and  valued  largely  for  transfers  and  mortgages, 
besides  acting  as  umjnres.  arbitrators,  and  wit- 
nesses in  arbitrations,  duties  which  in  18.')!  they 
rarely  ever  discharged.    When  i-ailway  facilities 
•were  not  so  numcirous,  it  was  a  connnon  thing  for 
.  tho.se  auctioneers  who  could  connuand  suitable 
jii'cmis(W   to  receive  and    sell  consignments  of 
pictures  and  all  kinds  of  art  ]ii-oi)erty,  as  well  as 
slocks  of  a  more  utilitai-ian  character,  not  only  of 
English  but  also  of  Continental  and  Oriental  pro- 
duction.   The  more  travelled  habits  of  the  people, 
new  method's  of  di.stiibution  arising  out  of  the  j 
competition  of  producers,  merchants,  and  dealers,  j 
the  introduction  of  local  sju-ing  and  winter  exhi-  1 
'jitipns  of  pictures  by  the  municipalities  and  other  ' 
bodies,  and  the  growth  of  the  "  stores  "  system  of  i 
tnuliug,   had  greatly  diminished  this  cla.ss  of 
iiuction  business.    Formerly,  under  the  old  bank-  ' 
rupley  laws,  tiade  slocks  and  j.laiit  were  disiw.sed 
of  chiefly  by  the  auctioneers,  but  now  they  were 
to  a  large  extent  dealt  with  by  accountants  acting 
as  trustees,  who  sold  all  they  could  by  tender  or 
otherwise.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  branches  of 
business  which  had  been  regarded  as  incidents  or 
accessories  were  fostered,  and  in  them  new 
'  experience  was  gained,  with  the  result  that  now 
the  business  of  a  successful  firm  was  either  more 
varied  and  in  the  hands  of  two  or  more  partners, 
or  had  become  so  special  that  the  principals  were 
looked  upoii  as  experts  in  their  particular  lines, 
and  their  business  extended  far  beyond  their 
o^^^^  town  and  neighbourhood.    There  were  indi- 
cations of  a  large  extension  of  business  in  the  real 
estate  market,  arising  from  the  .altering  conditions 
of  society,  which  would  probably  lead  to  the 
breaking-up  of  large  estates,  and  the  division  of 
smaller  ones  into  holdings  which  men  of  ver^- 
moderate   means  might   purchase.  Properties 
■would  probably  not  remain  in  the  hands  of 
families  for  sevci-al  succeeding  generations  so 
fi-equently  as  in  the  past,  and  consequently  there 
•would  be  more  dealings  ■with  them,  and  a  larger 
aggregate  of  transactions  yearly  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.    The  lessening  of  the  costs 
■  or  of  the  delay 
continually  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament 
imtil  some  feasible  scheme  was  an-ived  at  which 
would  give  greater  freedom  of  dealing  with  land 
than  was  found  under  the  present  s\"stem.  The 
prospects  of  auctioneers  were  satisfactory,  and 
the  realisation  of  their  legitimate  ambition  rested 
with  themselves.  But,  to  further  this  realisation, 
■what  were  their  needs  r    In  the  first  place, 
organisation  and  afiiliation  to  a  central  body — 
the  Auctioneers'  Institute.    They  needed  some 
better  method  of  admitting  men  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  an  auctioneer  than  the 
present  ridiculous  sy.stem.    A  practical  training 
should  form    the  basis  of    admission  to  the 
rostrum ;  but  if  that  could  not  be  attained,  a 
system  might  be  established  of  graduated  licenses. 
Auctioneers  needed  a  method  by  ■which  their 
ranks  should  not  be  liable  to  be  recruited  by 
those  who  possessed  neither  knowledge,  manners, 
character,  :ior  cash,  but  who  nright  borrow  or 
have  subscribed  £10.  in  return  for  which  the 
Inland  Kevenue  authorities  -would  hand  him  a 
license  bearing  the  lioyal  Arms,  dub  him  auc- 
tioneer and  valuer,  and  tiu-n  him  loose  upon 


their  Position,  |  society  to  make  i)robate  valuations,  conduct  mock  1  some  li.rge  tanks  were  to  be  erected  at  one  end. of 


auctions,  or  do  any  other  work  which  he  could 
^  obtain  or  manufacture.    One  step  towards  the 

thing  for  provincial  '  end  in  view  was  to  make  the  Council  thoroughly 
representative,  not  by  self-election,  but  by  the 
direct  selection  and  election  of  members  them- 
selves, so  that  each  member  of  the  Council  was 
directly  accountable  to  the  whole  Institute,  and 
in  projiortion  to  his  usefulness  would  be  the  amount 
of  confidence  and  support  he  received. 

Sir.  Catling,  of  Cambridge,  said  there  was  too 
much  unfair  competition  amongst  auctioneers. 
Fonnerly  they  got  2J  i)er  cent.,  which  was  not  at 
all  excessive  ;  but  now  they  had  to  jmt  up  with 
!  i  ])er  cent. 

Mr.  IlamiUiin.  of  liCcds,  Mr.  .Tauiicson.  of 
Putney,  5Ir.  Pennington,  of  Pichmond,  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Londcm,  Mr.  W.  li.  Peck  (Hampton 
and  iSons),  5lr.  K.  Dobson,  of  Bradford,  and  Sir. 
A.  G.  Dilley,  of  Huntingdon,  also  addres.sed  the 
meeting  briefly. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Field  (I/)ndon), 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Slower  (Farebrothcr,  Ellis, 
and  Co.),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  i)assed  to  Mr. 
Hepjicr  for  his  address. 


CON'CKETE  CONSTRUCTION,* 
{Concluded  from  page  274.) 
JN  c.ilciilating  the  strength  neces.sary  for  a  floor 


with  all  its  edges  fixed,  it  must  be  remem- 
bcrc(l  that  a  scpKire  slab  is  100  per  cent,  stronger 
than  a  beam  with  onty  two  opjio-site  edges  fixed. 
V.'ith  small  rods,  also  in  floors,  they  can  be  laid 
in  both  directi<ms,  which  is  a  decided  advantage  ; 
but  as  so  often  hapijens,  practice  and  theory  do 
not  (piite  fit,  especially  as  the  cheapest  contractor 
generally  gets  the  work  to  cairv' 
"  huny  u]) "  is  the  order  of  the  da 
obvious  that  with  wide  sjjans  and  small  rods  it 
would  be  xuisafe  to  withdraw  the  centring  before 
the  concrete  is  quite  hard  and  Ary.  It  is  better, 
therefore  (as  in  so  many  other  cases),  to  com- 
jironiise  matters  and  use  joists,  or  bars  on  edge, 
that  have  a  considerable  c:uTying  i>ower,  but  to 
use  these  as  small  as  j)os.sible  in  order  to  get  the 
most  satisfactorj-  results.  These  Imii's,  when 
threaded  with  twisted,  square  hm.  rods,  give  a 
verj-  strong  floor.  We  cannot  always  stand  over 
oirr  workmen,  so  cannot  always  guarantee  perfect 
adhesion  for  this  reason,  and  to  obviate  the  slip 
between  iron  and  concrete  I  am  using  iin.  square 
bars  twisted,  which,  like  the  screw,  cannot  be 
pulled  out.  The  I  joi.sts  or  "f  irons  one  way,  and 
the  twi.sted  bars  the  other,  make  a  strong  and 
serviceable  floor,  and  I  have  made  some  floors 
40ft.  long  and  28ft.  span  and  9in.  thick  on  this 
principle  without  any  girders  whatever  under  the 
floor.  The  variety  of  local  materials,  the  quality 
of  the  cement,  and  the  incompetence  and  indiffer- 
ence of  workjjeople,  necessitate  a  great  margin 
for  safety.  We  generally  recommend  6  as  the 
factor. 


the  building,  and  the  engineer  had  briVied  our 
man  to  remove  his  eimtring  too  soon,  th(^  floor 
had  collapsed,  and   the  consequent  thrust  had 
sheared  th(^  bolts  at  the  lm.se  of  the  columns.  In 
conse(]uence  of  this,   the  architect   was  verj- 
nervo\i3  about  th(ar  strength,  and  tested  them 
with  grav^el.    They  were  ver>'  light  ;  the  girders 
were  placed  lift.  ap,art.  and  there  were  no  cross- 
girders  or  ties  of  any  sort,  and  the  concrete  was 
only  Aim.  thiek  at  th('  crown  of  the  arch,  and 
I'.iii.  at  tlie  haun(h.    Ver>-  many  of  th(!  b:iys 
were  weighted,  and  one  cracked  at  the  centre  the 
wliole  length  with  2cwt.  per  superficial  foot. 
The  few  other  failures  I  luive  had  have  been 
where  the  floors  have  had  (mly  the  rough  con- 
crete laid,  and  open  to  winter's  storms  and  snows, 
after  the  centring   has    been  removed.  These 
saturated  and  very  much  weikened  the  concrete. 
I  know  very  well  that  solid  conei-ote  floors  should 
be  laid  on  walls  when  they  are  at  the  height  to 
receive  them,  .and  that  the  walls  should  thim  be 
built  upon  them,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
po.'sible  strength,  and  if  we  were  allowed  to  put 
the  finishing  coat  on,  whi<-h  is  also  waterproof, 
I  see  no  objection  to  this  practice,  exce])t  that 
the  architects  fear  that  damage  may  be  done  to 
the  work   by   falling  bricks,  &c.  ;   but  if,  as 
i.3  the  gener.ii  practice,  only  the  rough  concrete  is 
allowed   to   be   put    down,   great  risk  is  run, 
especially  in  the  winter  time.     If  ])ossible,  the 
scaffoldiiig,  or  centring  as  we  will  call  it,  should  be 
.allowed  to  remain  28  days.    I  do  not  api)rove  of 
the  verj-  common  method  of  slinging  this  centring 
from  the  iron  girders,. as  the  ceilings  .are  invariably 
out  of  level,  !ind  a  thick  coat  of  plaster  is  nt^ces- 
sjiry,  which  is  very  objectionable.     It  is  best  to 
(;mplov  ii  skimming  of   Portland  cement  and 
•omracwr  j  ^.(^^.j^^;^  puglime  (as  it  is  the  most  adhesive)  where 
out,   ana   jj^^^  folour  is  not  important,  and  a  thin  skimming 
IV.    It  IS       Kcene's  cement  for  the  best  finish.  Dovetail 
blocks  for  fixing  floors  to  are  a  source  of  wc-akness 
as  well  as  expense,  and  flooring-boards  may  just 
as  well  be  n.-iiled  to  loo.se  flat  fillets  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  concrete,  for  they  cannot  shift.    We  are 
sometimes     verv"     awkwardly     situated  about 
centring,  no  scaffolding  being  allowed  for  more 
than  24  hours.    I  have  had  to  cast  cantilever 
girders  with  veiy  wide  flang(?s  and  keyed  .at  the 
centre,  and  once  at  Edinburgh  I'niversity  I  used 
2in.  of  fibrous  plaster  on  n  temjwrary  centre, 
imbedding  half  bricks  as  arches  on  the  soft  stuff, 
and  on  this  ramnuHl  the  concrete,  thus  leaving  h 
fini.shed  arched  ceiling.     Recenily  I  have  erected 
in  Mr.  Barker's  new  premises,  Wcstgate-road,  a 
winding  staircase  in  elliptical  well.    I  fomied  thi 
centring  for  the  soffit  roughly  in  wood,  and  on  thi- 
laid  a  coating  of  four  of  sand  to  one  of  plaster  to 
the  true  lines,  and  on  this  fonned  the  staircase, 
the  result  being  a  verj-  true  and  j)erfeet  soffit. 

Stairs  are  now  frequently  made  of  concrete — 
not  in  single  steps,  but  in  one  mass.  Rods  of 
iron  are  laid  in  the  steps,  and  flat  bars  or  ■n-ire 
ropes  liiid  in  the  sofiit.    These  are  fastened  oi 


You  ^vill  no  doubt  expect  me,  after  giving  through  similar  bars  or  joists  in  th.- 

you   so   much  dry   detail,   to   S^ve  you  sonie  ^^^^^^^^  ^he  result  being  a  staircase  of  extra- 


simple  formula  for  calculating  the  streng 
these  floors. 

apjiroaches  the  ^^^^      ^^^^  «  m.,  n,  icvci.t 

foUows  :— Multiply  12in..  whi(h  represents  a  foot  'o'r  thesfT'steps 

of  the  floor,  by  the  square  of  the  depth  in  inches,  !  „„f;,rt„nktelv.  when  made, 
and  the  product  divided  by  the  square  ot  the  span 
in  feet  will  give  you  the  safe  load  per  supl.  foot 
in  cwts.    Take,  as  an  example,  a  floor  v\-ith  a 


™      .     ,    ^  ,  ^,  ,   ordinary  strength,  and  one  that  ■will  not  utterly 

The  simplest  one  and  the  one  that  ^  ^         ^^^.^^^  g^.^     Phases  ar. 

;  nearest  to  the  actual  results,  is  as  ^.^^^  ^.^^^     ^.^^^-.3       ^^^^^     gj^p,  Th. 

"  ■ "  but. 


and  difiiculties  of  tran.sfer  ■would  i  sp.in  of  10ft.,  and  Gin.  thick.    Then,  ^^m.  x  6 


=   4^C2cwt.   per  supl.    foot  safe 
another  20ft.  span  bj-  Sin.  thick.  Then 


10  X  10 
load.  Take 
12  X  8* 


768 
4^ 


20  X  20 

=  l  -92cwt.  per  supl.  foot  safe  load.  This 


fomiula  is  for  best  quality  floors,  and  with  l-60th 
sectional  area  in  steel  or  iron.  A  floor  14ft. 
square  and  Gin.  thick,  4  to  1,  supported  around 
the  edges,  ■was  actually  made  and  tested  by  Col. 
Seddon,  and  gave  way  imder  a  distributed  load 
of  10  tons.  Had  this  floor  been  made  as  I  sug- 
gested, it  would  have  c.irried  .safely  over  20  tons, 
and  would  not  have  broken  do^^•n  under  135  tons. 
We  learn  by  our  failures,  but  in  23  years  I  have 
rarely  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  floors  broken 
down.  Some  years  ago,  we  were  constructing 
foiu-  yen-  large  floors,  one  above  another,  to  carry 
very  light  loads,  1,000  yards  in  each  floor,  when 
an  accident  was  reported.    It  turned  out  that 

"  A  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Philip  Hobbs  fllanagin'? 
Eirector  of  W.  B.  '^'ilkinson  and  Co  .  Ltd.  1  at  a  meeting 
of  th-'  Northern  Architeetiual  Association  in  the  Art 
Uallei-y,  Newcastle-on-Tj-ne,  Feb.  12,  1896. 


remarkable  ; 

unfortunately,  when  made  of  the  hardest  material 
they  are  ver>-  slipperj-,  in  time  getting  as  smooth 
as  glass.  There  are"  many  ways  of  getting  over 
this  difiiculty,  the  simplest  plan  being  the  use  of 
limestone  instead  of  granite  for  the  face  and 
running  a  grooved  roller  the  length  of  the  step, 
ribbing  it  for  about  Gin.  of  the  tread.  Treads  can 
be  formed  with  Hawksley's  wood  blocks  and 
various  metals,  or  Doulton  silicon  treads.  In  one 
instiince — ■viz.,  the  escape  staircase  of  the  Tyn' 
Theatre — I  tised  teak  blocks  on  edge  fixed  in  tli 
concrete.  It  was  very  sueees.sful,  but  a  few  u\ 
the  blocks  are  loose  ;  they  are  Ijin.  square  ami 
only  lin.  in  depth.  Another  time  I  will  have 
them  liin.  deep.  Great  care  has  to  be  exercised 
in  forming  the  reverse  of  the  stair  in  wood,  so  as 
to  have  the  mitres  of  the  nosings,  stringcourses, 
and  well  comers  true.  An  example  of  an  ellip- 
tical stair — a  most  difficult  piece  of  joinerwork— 
may  be  seen  at  the  Imperial  Buildings,  Westgati  - 
ro.ad,  and  one  built  with  marble  and  concrete  at  th. 
Station  Hotel.  I  do  not  think  concrete  steps  are 
much  cheaper  than  stone  in  this  district,  but  I  can- 
]  not  tmderstand  why  concrete  landings  are  not 
oftener  specified.  They  are  ver\-  much  cheaper,  are 
ten  times  as  strong  as  stone,  and  the  larger  they  are 
the  cheaper  in  proportion.  I  don't  think  I  am 
exaggerated  at  all  when  I  say  that  concrete  stair- 
j  cases  are  ten  times  as  strong  as  stone.    Test  con- 
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REPORT  OF  TRAXSVERSE  TESTS  OF  BEAMS  COMPOSED  OF  CONCRETE  AND  STEEL  BARS  COMBINED.    (Received  from  Messrs.  W.  B.  Wilkiiwon  and  Co. 

Ltd..  Xewcastle-on-Tjue,  Feb.  ;i,  IS'Mi.     Ea«h  beam  was  supported  at  the  ends  5ft.  arurt,  and  the  load  was  applied  in  the  tentre).  ' 


N  o.  of  ?  3  j;  f-  ■g.jz 
Test.  >is  >S  = 


Steel  bars 


*  Five  bars,  Jin.  * 
(      .square,  twisted ) 
Ditto 

1  I  One  beam,  3in.  by  ( 
I  (  Igin.  bv41b  per  ft.  ) 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
(  One  bar,  liin.  by  ( 
I     Ijin.  by  jin.  j 
\  One  beam,  4in.  by  I 
( liin.by  Slb.perft.  < 


Dsfle^tion  in  inshe-s  at  the  centre  with  a  load  as  follows  in  ton,s. 


li 


■015 
•013 
•032 


•031 

•031 
•031 

•031 


2J 


Si 


60 

I  a 

-  ^  ca 


Eeniarks 


•031 

•062 

•063 

•032 

•063 

•063 
•063 

■1-25 
•031 


.062  — 
•093  !  — 
■09    '  •125 


•062 


•09 
•18 


•09 

•156 

•125 
•12 


•156 

•125 

•19 

•16 
•15 


•187 


2^75  jWeb  sheared  diagonally  toward.s  one  end, 
2^85  iWeb  sheared  nearly  straight. 


4'0 

4^5 

3^85 

4^0 
4^0 

2-9 


jConcrete  cracked  on  bottom  edge.   Steel  beam  oiled.- 

iConcrete  cracked  on  bottom  edge.   Steel  beam  oiled. 

I  Concrete  cracked  on  bottom  edge ;  split  by  shearing  and 

(    partly  by  compression  on  top  edge. 
Concrete  cracked  on  bottom  edge. 
Ditto  Ditto. 


jConcrete  cracked  on  bottom  edge  and  also  sheared. 
8'5    'Concrete  cracked  on  bottom  edge. 


Note.— In  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  the  steel  beams  were  be^ow  the  neutral  axis.   In  No.  9  the  beam  was  in  the  centre  of  concrete.   The  breaking  load  of  the  steel  beam  by  itself  in 
Xos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  was  2  tons  in  the  centre ;  in  No.  9  it  was  3  6  tons  in  the  centie. 


Crete  with  stone,  the  concrete  is  always  the 
stronger;  and  when  tied  judiciously  with  iron 
and  laid  in  one  homogeneous  mass — to  say  nothing 
of  the  adhesion  to  the  wall  and  the  perfect  fit — it 
mu-st  he  many  times  more  substantial  than  single 
steps  of  stone  hanging  from  the  wall.  Never- 
theless, architects  have  so  little  faith  in  concrete 
that  they  insi.^t  on  the  concrete  being  much 
thicker  in  the  soffit  than  with  the  material  they 
are  more  familiar  with. 

I  do  not  recommend  concrete  for  roofs.  It  is 
too  heavy  a  material,  is  liable  to  contract,  and, 
unless  covered  with  something  to  prevent  the 
extremes  of  temperature  and  wet  and  dry  weather 
affecting  it,  is  apt  to  prove  anything  but  water- 
tight. With  6in.  of  earth,  or  covered  with  water, 
or  a  layer  of  asphalte,  it  will  last  for  ever.  Con- 
crete is,  however,  a  very  convenient  material  and 
very  strong  for  a  flat  roof,  and  the  necessary  falls 


was  removed  the  ceiling  came  down  l|in.  The 
roof  was  then  put  on,  and  the  effect  of  the  joiners 
wedging  the  plates  under  the  queen  posts  brought 
it  down  another  iin. ,  so  it  was  a  perfectly  level 
ceiling  when  finished — a  satisfactory  result  when 
you  think  its  weight  was  quite  50  tons.  Before 
it  got  hard  the  ^-ibration  was  considerable,  so  in 
the  remaining  ceilings  I  put  two  stiff  joists  in  the 
•10ft.  length,  dividing  it  into  three  bays,  which 
answered  admirably. 

All  girders  should  be  clothed  in  concrete,  as 
this  not  onlj"  protects  them  from  tire,  but 
materially  strengthens  them.  I  have  had  some 
small  beams  tested  by  Professor  Weighton  at  the 
Physical  Science  College.  They  w-ere  made  with 
concrete  3  to  1,  surrounding  steel  joists,  and  were 
all  loaded  in  the  centre,  with  bearings  5ft.  apart. 
The  steel  in  each  case  was  one-twentieth  the 
sectional  area  of  the  concrete.    One  Sin.  deep  hy 


T,iBLE  SHOWING  THE  THICKNESS  OF  CONCRETE  NECESSARY  FOR  FLOORS  made  with  machine- 
crushed  firebrick  and  scoriae,  and  mixed  4  to  1  of  Portland  cement,  all  but  the  top  inch,  which  must  be 
2  to  1,  and  "co  the  sectional  area  of  iron  on  steel  in  the  lower  half  of  the  concrete,  j  of  it  being  in  the  direction 
of  the  shortest  beaiing,  and  J  the  oth?r  way.    ('/6th  breaking  weight  in  addition  to  weight  of  floor.) 

Sn/t;  distnbuit'l  hail  in  rwf.'f.  per  suptrjicl'd  foot  o/Jioor,  giving  n  fncfor  of  snfetg  of  G. 


Span  in  feet .  . 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

12-0 

9-6 

5^2 

39 

30 

23 

1^9 

15 

1^33 

!•! 

5in  

18-8 

12^0 

8^3 

6^1 

4-6 

37 

3^0 

2^3 

2^0 

1^5 

1^3 

1-1 

6in  

17^2 

12^0 

8-8 

6^7 

52 

43 

35 

3^0 

2^5 

2^2 

1^9 

1^7 

1-5 

1-3 

1-1 

fO 

7in  

36-7 

235 

17-3 

12-0 

9-2 

72 

5^8 

4^8 

4-0 

3^4 

3^0 

26 

2-2 

2-0 

1-S 

fU 

1-4 

Sin  

48^0 

30^1 

21  3 

15-b 

12-0 

9^4 

7^6 

6-3 

5^2 

4^5 

3-9 

3^4 

3^0 

2-6 

2-3 

2-1 

1-9 

9in  

60^7 

36^S 

•J7-0 

19^8 

15^1 

12^0 

9^2 

8^0 

6^7 

5^7 

4^9 

4^3 

3^7 

3^3 

3-0 

2-6 

2-4 

and  gutters  can  readily  be  formed  in  it.  Care 
should  he  taken  to  pro\-ide  for  a  slight  movement 
through  expansion  and  contraction,  and  very  tine 
cement  should  he  u.sed,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  minute  cracks  caused  by  the  slaking 
of  the  coarse  particles  of  free  lime  or  calcium 
oxide  into  the  more  bidkj-  hydrate  of  lime. 

Domes  can  be  made  of  any  size  in  concrete. 
My  usual  pLan  is  to  cut  wooden  ribs  to  the  sweep 
required,  lath  them,  and  coat  with  plaster  and  .sand 
On  this  lay  the  concrete,  interlacing  it  with  small 
iron  rods,  vertically  and  horizont.ally.  A  panelled 
or  groined  roof  can  easily  be  formed  in  this  way. 

Concrete  is  now  largely  u.sed  for  floors  aiid 
walls  of  reservoirs  and  baths,  and  if  care  is  exer- 
(  i.^ed  in  the  construction,  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
not  being  watertight.  Small  iron  rods  should  be 
used  in  the  rough  concrete  at  the  bottom  and  the 
backs  of  walls,  and  wire  rope  for  strengthening 
the  angles.  The  walls  and  floors  should  then  be 
carefully  lined  with  a  rich  cement  previous  to  the 
tiling.  Twice  last  year  I  w.os  consulted  about 
two  swimming-baths  leaking  where  the  sides  and 
Iwttom  were  lined  with  glazfid  bricks,  and  in  each 
rase  I  found  the  bricks  had  been  set  with  cement 
mixed  with  a  verj-  large  jtroportion  of  sand,  and 
laid  on  to  and  against  very  poor  concrete,  which, 
although  of  gTftat  thickness,  was  a  perfect  filter. 

Very  few  bridges  have  been  made  in  concrete 
in  this  counlrj',  engineers  and  surveyors  not 
having  sufficient  confidence  in  the  material ;  but 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  llOft. 
si.ans,  with  flat  (ceilings,  over  a  double  line  of 
rails,  a  design  for  which  I  have  on  the  table.  I 
mentioned  ju.-^t  now  some  flat  ceiling,  40ft.  long 
\<y  -Mt.  wide,  and  !)in.  thick,  without  any  girders 
underneath,  but  interlaced  with  4in.  joists  and 
^in.  rfxls.  They  are,  of  course,  perfectly  safe 
now  that  th(ry  arf;  liard  ;  but  I  nmst  conf(!ss  I 
was  nervous  alxjut  the  fir.st  when  ^he  centring 
wa.^  removed  afte  r  being  up  a  month.  The  work 
was  done  in  winter  time  ;  had  no  finished  surface, 
and  wa.^  f:xpo.'M!fl  to  snow,  rain,  and  frost.  I  gave 
the  centring  im.  rise  in  the  middle,  and  when  it 


Gin.  wide,  with  a  steel  joist  -lin.  by  l|in.,  I  sec- 
tion, and  weighing  about  81b.  to  the  foot,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  beam,  broke  with  IGOcwt.,  the 
deflection  being  jin.,  which  is  equal  to  3'20cwt. 
distributed  load,  and  as  a  floor  supported  on  four 
sides  is  twice  as  strong  as  a  beam  supported  only 
at  the  ends,  it  follows  that  it  would  take  320  tons, 
or  I'itons  IGcwt.  per  sui)erticial  foot,  to  break 
down  a  floor  oft.  square  with  the  same  proportion 
of  iron.  Take  one-.sixth  of  this  as  the  .safe  load, 
and  it  equals  over  2  tons  per  superficial  foot.  A 
floor  with  the  same  quantity  of  steel  and  with 
20ft.  span  would  carry  a  safe  load  of  2|cw^t.  per 
supei-ficial  foot.  Indeed,  it  would  carry  much 
more,  as  the  steel  wovdd  be  placed  in  a  much 
better  position.  Beams  6in.  deep  and  4in.  wide, 
with  3in.  x  Ijin.  joi.sts,  with  lower  flange  jin. 
from  bottom  of  beam  instead  of  in  the  centre,  and 
coated  with  oil  to  prevent  adhesion,  broke  with 
80cwt.  on  centre.  And  beams  of  the  s;imo  size, 
and  with  the  same  size  and  position  of  joist,  but 
with  the  web  bulged  to  jjrevent  any  slipping, 
broke  with  exactly  the  same  weight.  I  must  say 
I  expected  a  considerable  difference  ;  but  in  ail 
these  naxTow  beams  a  shearing  of  the  concrete 
occurred  jtist  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  steel  joists. 
These  6in.  x  4in.  beams  were  all  two  years  old, 
and  had  been  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture to  see  if  any  damage  would  be  done  to  the  con- 
crete by  the  expansion  and  ccmtraction  of  the  joi.sts. 
As  far  as  one  could  tell,  no  movement  of  any  sort 
had  taken  place.  (The  coefficient  of  strength  of 
these  small  beams  is  50  as  compared  with  39  for 
the  larger  beam,  due  to  the  more  advantageous 
po.sition  of  the  .steel  joist.)  It  is  rather  a  costly 
])roceeding  clothing  large  girders  with  2in.  of 
concrete?  out.side  the  flanges  on  account  of  the 
co.st  of  l)oxing  ;  so  the  practice  is  to  till  up  the 
space  from  the  under  side  of  the  floor  to  the 
bottom  flange  of  the  girder,  leaving  the  under  side 
of  the  flange  exposed.  To  hissen  the  depth  taken 
up  by  the  girder  and  floor,  anghi-irons  are  often 
riveted  to  the  web  of  the  girder  for  the  floors  to 
re.st  on,  leaving  from  2in.  to  Gin.  of  concrete  on 


the  top  of  the  girder.  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
having  made  very  considerable  extracts  from  Mr. 
Sutclilfe's  book  on  "Concrete,"  feeling  on  safe 
ground  when  his  theory  titted  with  my  own 
practical  knowledge. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  iVrchitcctural 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  President,  JIi-.  W.  D.  Cariie,  F.S.A.,  inthe 
chair. 

THE    MODERN    STEXCIL    AND    ITS    .U'l'LIC.VTION  TO 
INTEUIOR  DECORATION-. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  stencilling,  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples  of  work  executed  by  the 
author,  was  read  by  Sir.  Arthur  Silver.  The 
lecturer  laid  stress  on  the  point  that  while  the 
stencil-plate  is  a  mere  implement,  the  brush  of 
the  worker  is  aided  by  brain-power,  uncon- 
sciously exercised  possibly,  hut  with  results  un- 
mistakable ;  in  this,  one  has  a  factor  which 
tapestry,  printed  fabric,  mosaic,  and  dozens  of 
other  more  or  less  costly  alternatives  can  never 
offer.  For  stencilling  is,  Mr.  Silver  continued, 
in  its  essence  the  work  of  the  hand,  guided  and 
assisted  by  artificial  help ;  yet  always  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  worker.  "Hence  the 
variety  of  colour,  which  the  Japanese  teach  us  is 
the  most  vital  quality  of  stencilling,  places  stencil 
at  the  verj'  head  of  all  semi-mechanical  methods. 
The  old  and  erroneous  idea  was  that  hand-work, 
especially  in  repeated  ornament,  should  try  to 
achieve  the  dull  accuracy  of  the  machine  ;  so  in  the 
old  stencil  flat  equal  colour  was  a  sine  qud  non  ;  the 
newer  and  better  idea  is  surely  to  impart  to 
mechanical  work  all  possible  accident  of  individual 
expression.  In  the  stencil-plate  you  have  a  method 
ot  repe<ating  form,  which,  if  you  wish  it,  can  be 
repeated  with  a  regularity  as  precise  as  in  print- 
ing or  weaving.  But  while  the  printing- block, 
the  engraved  roUer,  or  the  spool  of  yam  can 
never  vary  its  pre-arranged  colour,  stcnciUing  is 
capable  of  immense  variety.  Here  the  great 
difference  is  seen,  and  the  possibilities  of  stencil- 
ling open  out.  Sly  own  experience  may  bt 
woith  luentioning,  but  I  beg  to  be  absolved  fron; 
any  egoism  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Aldham  Heaton 
3Ir.  Graham  Rice,  Mr.  Ingram  Ta3!or,  Jlr 
Francis  Heron,  Mr.  Gwatkin,  and  other  "designers, 
professional  and  amate\ir,  have  each  in  their  own 
wa)'  done  very  charming  things.  I  do  not  put 
my  ideas  before  you  as  the  only  methods,  nor 
claim  that  they  are  most  novel  or  the  best  that 
can  be  done.  I  am  anxious  to  learn,  and  I  trust 
to-night  to  be  em-ichcd  by  the  experience  of 
others.  Each  worker  must  be  influenced  by  his 
predecessors  ;  yet  if  his  art  and  heart  are  in  the 
attempts,  fresh  and  probably  interesting  modifica- 
tions result.  For  instance,  I  may  claim  to  have 
adhered  to  the  legitimate  principle  of  stcndHing, 
and  to  have  developed  it  as  a  distinct  factor  in  the 
pattem.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  construction 
decoriitive,  as  well  as  to  decorate  the  construction. 
Practically  speaking,  a  stencil  is  a  cut-out  pattem 
which  may  be  reproduced  ad  infiiiitiiiii  by  the 
appli<ation  of  coloiu'  brushed  over  its  sui-face. 
To  deal  in  methodical  order  with  practical  details, 
I  will  refer  to  the  necessary  construction  of  the 
design,  the  method  of  cutting,  the  materials  usof-al 
for  tli.'it  purpose,  the  vehicles  for  praserving  the 
stencil,  the  method  of  securing  accuracy  in  the 
superposition  of  the  plates  which  is  called  "  re- 
gistering," the  process  of  colouring,  and  the 
different  vehicles  useful.    I  will  then  refpr  to  the 
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fabrics  which  arc;  effective  for  our  i)uri)oso,  and  ; 
discuss  their  diftorimt  ^^rt^u•s  and  (jualitios,  and 
then  conchido  \Yith  reference  \n  llie  ethical  phase 
of  design,  the  scjpe  of  cohiiniiig,  and  a  ijeneral 
view  of  possibilities.  \Vc  have  assjimed  that  the  | 
desifi^i  is  ])lanned.  The  best  way  is  to  sketch  the  | 
idea  longhly  in  cliarcoal,  then  tint  it  broadly  in  . 
colours  to  conesjiond  with  the  se])aralc  ))Uites  j 
requiri'd,  and  finally  with  a  bi'ush  of  pure  white 
jii^incnt  correct  the  contours  of  your  drawing, 
and  put  in  the  "tics."  These  "ties"  are  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  the  stencil,  and  so  far  from 
being  a  galling  restriction  oji  your  fancy,  they 
must  be  considered  as  most  helpful.  It  is  by  no 
nu'ang  essential  that  they  arc  all,  or  even  any. 
left  in  the  ground  colour  of  yo\ir  fabric.  Again, 
y(ju  may  (|u;te  disabuse  your  niinrls  of  the  old 
idea  that  ties  must  lie  of  the  same  .strength  and 
thickness.  The  strength  of  the  ties  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  area  they  have  to  su^)poi"t, 
;ind  .should  \  ary  according  to  the  accentuation  or 
expression  to  be  insisted  upon.  You  can  realise 
at  (mce  the  absurdity  of  uniform  outline  if  you 
endeavourc-d  to  treat  the  finer  inner  jtetals  of,  siiy, 
the  double  l>opp)'  to  the  sauie  .strength  of  "  tie  " 
as  would  be  required  to  emphasise  the  broader 
and  outer  ones.  Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  hero 
as  in  all  else,  and  your  limitation  is  governed  by 
the  area,  cut  and  uncut,  which  your  ties  have  to 
sui)port.  Again,  in  dealing  with  your  lies,  you 
must  always  arrange  that  they  are  conneded  with 
each  other  or  their  boundary,  which  is  only 
another  form  of  "  tic;'' ;  otherwise  you  have  a  loose 
and  flabby  inii)leuient.  The  ties  jwssess,  in  fact, 
most  im])ortant  values :  they  are  a  constant  re- 
straint, which  pre\ent  you  fi'om  lajising  into  too 
realistic  details.  It  is  not  neces.sary  that  the  ties 
should  show  u])  in  the  ground  colour  of  your 
fabric.  ]iy  the  use  of  a  luask  you  may  tint  any 
portion  of  the  surface  of  your  fabric  to  suit  the 
coloiu-s  which  may  be  Iai<l  upon  it  ultimately. 
Thus  the  tics  may  occu])y  their  position  in  relative 
coloiu-  which  corresponds  to  their  relative  plane. 
So  even  ties  may  show  a  graduated  effect  of  coloiu'. 
Having  now  pl.iiined  the  design,  the  next  step  is 
to  tra(^e  it  carefully  and  transtV  r  it  to  the  material 
in  which  you  select  to  cut  it.  If  you  employ 
paper  for  yo\u-  plate,  after  the  pattern  Ls  cut,  it 
should  be  coated  with  a  preservative,  such  as 
knotting,  or  turps  combined  with  knotting,  or 
some  other  vehicle,  such  as  gold  size  and  boiled 
oil.  These  possess  the  quality  of  rendering  it 
waterproof  and  toughening  it.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  have  a  design  r(!quiring  two  plates  to  cairy  it 
out,  and  that  these  plates  are  large,  Sfvy  6ft.  by 
:ift.,  and  that  one.  the  background  of  the  design, 
is  of  small  foliage  where  the  ties  natmally  only 
inclose  small  areas.  The  other  plate  has  bold  and 
more  important  features  with  larger  areas  cut  out. 
This  latter  plate  will  contract,  or  buckle,  thus 
interfering,  to  some  extent,  with  the  e.xact 
registering  of  the  design.  You  cannot  help  this, 
so  you  must  manipulate  all  the  more  carefully. 
The  Japanese  have  a  way  cmt  of  this  ditticulty. 
They  cut  many  stencils  at  :i  time.  Each  plate  is 
composed  of  two  sheets,  the  upper  and  the  lower, 
but  between  them  they  insert  silk  threads  for  the 
purpose  of  ser\-ing  as  ties,  and  to  strengthen  the 
plate  generally.  Tliese  threads  are  practically 
not  existent,  because  the  action  of  the  brush  moves 
the  threads  aside,  and,  therefore,  the  coloirr  gets 
underneath.  Although  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  this  principle  of  construction  in  its  entirety 
for  the  modern  recpiirements  of  English  decora- 
tion, in  which  very  much  larger  flimensions  are 
necessary,  still  they  uught  be  used  for  occasional 
purposes.  Such,  for  instance,  when  an  unbroken 
outline  to  a  circle  is  required,  like  the  letter  Q- 
which  might  well  be  cut  in  an  unbroken  ellipse 
and  the  central  juask  supported  by  threads.  As 
for  the  material  for  the  stencil  plates,  I  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  ideally  perfect  .substance  ;  at 
jn'esent  the  best  appears  to  me  to  be  the  stoutest 
cartoon-paper  procurable,  but  it  has  its  defects. 
The  ideally  perfect  material  should  be  ea.sy  to  cut, 
so  that  it  op])oses  no  obstacle  to  the  full  expression 
of  feeling  of  the  design — that  is  to  say  its  drawing. 
At  the  same  time,  whether  cut  in  small  or  large 
area,  the  plate  itself  should  lie  flat  by  its  own 
w^cight.  The  most  promising  fabric  I  have  seen 
fov  this  purjiose  is  one  prepared  at  !Mr.  Alexander 
Rottmann's  factory  in  Tokio ;  it  is  extremely  tough, 
made  probably  of  waste  silk  ;  it  appears  .afterwards 
to  have  been  soaked  in  fish-oil ;  I  have  great  hopes 
of  this  material.  Both  cartoon-paper  and  this 
fabric  of  Mr.  Kottmann's  niay  be  cut  on  glass 
with  the  ordinary  i)enknife.  As  to  the  durability 
of  cartoon-paper,  much  depends  upon  the  worker. 
An  impulsive  steneiller  will  break  in  fine  frenzy 


the  ties  in  a  very  few  repeats,  or  even  by  merely 
handling  the  ])late.  On  the  other  hand, "a  carefiil 
worker  can  execute  a  hundred  yards,  and  the 
stencil  will  not  be  depreciated.  I  have  occasionally 
experimented  with  sheet -zinc,  l)ut  with  this  yoii 
lose  all  "  (piality  "  in  the  design.  The  subtlety 
is  gone,  and  a  hard  mechanism  of  a  metal  outline 
replaces  the  flexibk;  expression  of  the  bru.sh  or 
jHmcil.  The  method  of  cutting  zinc  and  (jther 
thin  nu-tal  is  that  first  you  go  over  the  outline  by 
means  of  a  graver,  then  a  liole  is  punched  near 
the  bound.ary  of  the  form  ;  the  broken  edge  is 
then  nip])ed  lirmly  by  the  jiliers,  and  the  mass  is 
torn  away,  the  tear  taking  the  direction  of  the 
graved  lines  ;  after  this,  the  edges  must  be  filed. 
.Small  work  with  \-ery  tine  detail  is  best  executed 
on  very  thin  shekel -copper  or  brass.  This  must 
be  coated  with  a  resist,  the  design  traced  with  a 
shall)  nietal  point,  and  then  the  plate  is  subjected 
to  an  acid  bath.  The  acid  bites  through  the  un- 
protected lines,  the  detached  jneces  fall  away, 
and  the  result  is  as  I  have  shown  it  to  you.  This 
method  is  not  practicable  for  large  designs  re- 
quiring thicker  sheets  of  metal,  because  by  the 
time  thi^  aciil  has  bitten  through  the  plate  it  has 
,  also  bitten  sideways  and  destroyed  your  ties,  if 
not  your  drawing.  Besides,  you  can  hardly 
control  an  acid  bath  6ft.  by  oft.  Next,  as 
to  the  actual  stencilling.  For  a  single  plate 
you  can  do  ])retty  much  as  you  please.  You  can 
work  one  eqiuil  colour  over  the  whole  surface, 
or  a  dozen.  But  if  the  phite  is  a  unit  of  a  re- 
peated design,  th(;  question  of  registering  becomes 
of  paramount  importance.  Indeed,  this  obstJicle 
has  probably  prevented  stcmcilling  being  exploited 
for  m.any  years  past.  For  this  repeat  is  not  onlj' 
a  que  stion  of  the  same  forms  re;ii)pearing  at  equal 
intervals,  b\it  also  of  joining  the  edges  of  the 
separate  units  correctly,  so  that  any  subtleties  of 
I  line  or  form  may  be  accurately  united.  To 
!  accomplish  this,  a  terminal  i)ortion  of  each  suc- 
ceeding stencil  is  cut  out  in  the  preceding  one. 
'nie.se  terminals,  or,  as  we  call  them,  "  kej's," 
I  are  lightly  i)ainted  in  with  the  first  stencil  plate  : 
the  succeeding  plate  has  to  reveal  these  "keys," 
and  when  it  is  accurately  fitted,  it  is  a  proof  that 
you  nmy  proceed  with  safety.  In  wall-])apers, 
opaque  colours  minimise  this  difficulty  of  fitting 
the  j)attern.  Any  portion  of  one  shade  will  iimtch 
the  .similar  shade  in  another  piece  :  but  for  sten- 
cilling with  its  individual  broken  colour  the  .shades 
arc  only  aj)proximate,  and  a  straiglit  joint  would 
make  the  difference  \ory  evident.  N'ow  let  us 
consider  the  fabrics  suited  for  stencil  decoration. 
You  cnii  stencil  anything,  from  a  cork  carpet  to 
tissue-paper,  from  the  finest  woven  silk  to  the 
coarsest  sjicking,  from  a  slieet  of  gla.ss  to  rough- 
casting used  for  exterior  work  ;  but  the  pigments 
must  be  adapted  to  the  nwterial.  The.se  vary 
from  water-colour  to  encaustic  (that  is,  melted 
wax),  fi'om  soft  pastel  to  stiff  distemper,  or  oils. 
The  fabrics  I  have  tried  are  legion.  All  the 
examples  .shown  are  worked  in  stains  or  dyes  ; 
■  consequently  they  are  all  washable,  and.  as  far 
as  my  experience  has  gone,  quite  permanent. 
Here,  again,  in  fairness  to  myself  and  my 
coadjutor,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  in  detail 
the  final  result  of  elaborate  and  costly  experi- 
ments. I  have  altogether  discarded  distemper 
for  woven  fabrics,  although  this  does  not  prohibit 
its  use  for  paper.  Distemper  and  cloth  are 
foreign  bodies  which  do  not  amalgamate.  Xeither 
do  I  like  ojiaque  colour  in  oils  where  the  decora - 
,  tion  is  near  the  eye  or  liable  to  be  rubbed,  iii/kss 
'■  the  colour  is  thoroughly  beaten  into  the  cloth. 
I  Water-colour  and  distemper  have  both  of  them 
I  fine  qualities,  but  for  work  which  is  to  be 
thoroughly  useful,  I  give  the  precedence  to  oijs 
[  and  stains.  For  in  these  latter,  graduated  washes 
j  come  naturally.  We  shall  agree  that  the  chief 
i  artistic  value  of  stencil  lies  in  its  graduated 
washes  of  colom-.  therefore  I  will  say  no  more  of 
opaque  coloiu-s,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are 
not  more  difficult  to  work,  and  can  be  substituted 
if  required.  I  do  not  say  they  are  incapable  of 
artistic  treatment,  but  with  them  you  approach  the 
i  mechanical  effect  already  obtained  in  wall-papers 
and  the  like.  Xext  as  to  the  method  of  working. 
Given  a  good  stencil-plate,  it  all  depends  on  the 
workman.  The  same  tools  are  iised,  but  with 
varying  ingenuity.  Let  us  take  a  design  which 
employs  two  plates  and  a  mask.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  you  start  stencilling  the  background  or 
foreground.  Let  us  take  the  backgioimd.  In 
this  you  wiU  not  wish  the  ties  to  tell  out  with  the 
.same  emphasis  as  in  the  scroll,  the  more  important 
fcatme  ;  therefore  you  lay  upon  yom-  fabric  the 
j  mask  which  shuts  out  the  scroll,  thus  masking 
j  that  portion.    You  then  proceed  to  stain  the 


whole  of  the  exposed  fabric  with  a  wash  of  colour; 
this  leaves  the  scroll  already  in  a  higher  key 
'J'hat  being  done,  the  mask  is  removed  and  yo 
substitute  for  it  the  stencil-idate  which  suppli 
the  small  foliage.    Ne.xt  you  ])roceed  to  the  scro 
itself,  and  the  design  is  complete.  For  three  or  mo 
plates  you  work  in  a  simiLtr  way.  You 
the  ordinary  brush  made  for  the  piuijose.  13 
is  held   vertically,   and   the  colour  is  patted 
or  In-ushed    over    the  i)late  so  that  the  pig- 
ment is  driven   into  the   fabric  more  or  less 
energetically   according    to    its    texture.  But 
the  whole  art  lies  in  the  quantity  of  colour  taken 
uj)  by  the  brush,  and  the  way  it  is  applied.  This 
is  the  really  important  factor.    Yet  it  is  one  that 
can  hardly  be  taught — each  must  leam  it  by  his 
own  failm-es.    Let  me  siH'cially  impress  upun  you 
the  value  of  making  mistakes.    You  need  not 
necessarily   start   with  that  intention.  From 
disaster  you  learn  what  no  theorj-  can  teach ; 
indeed,  the  very  failure  to  obtain  the  effect  you 
aimed  at  often  enough  supplies  an  idea  for 
another  effect  that  may  be  supremely  welladapte" 
for  another  motive.    Success  is  bused  invariabl 
on  the  number  of  obstacles  encountered  aiul  over 
come;   .so  failures   are  the   stepping -.stones  to 
achievements.     When  your  brush  is  i)roperIy 
loaded  you  begin  on  that  part  of  your  form  which 
needs  the  gi-eatest  emi)hasis,  and  work  with  the 
.same  brush,  which  each  minute  becomes  dn'er 
towarcls  the  lighter  jxa-tion  of  the  form.  Th 
gives  the  giadaticm  of  colour.    It  is  the  instinctiv 
touch  of  the  worker  that  accomplishes  it:  he  him 
self  cannot  tell  you  how.    It  is  ciu-ious  to  observ 
the  peculiarities  of  temperament  even  in  theordi 
nary  jirocess  of  stencilling,  and  the  different  eft'ec^ 
obtained  when  i)recisely  the  same  colours  areas" 
by  <litferent  workers.    But  to  retiuTi  to  the  work 
ing  of  col«)urs.    Take,  for  example,  the  desig- 
the  tulip  frieze.    You  will  observe  th.-it  the  loade 
brush  is  employed  at  the  deepest  portions,  an 
wh(.'n  the  brush  is  mon;  or  less  dry  you  work  i 
towards  thc^  portions  of  the  form  where  the  lighte 
tints  are  needed,  and  so  on.     For  dark  fabric 
you  have  obviously  to  produce  your  design 
lighter  colours,  an(i  consecpiently  must  useoi)aqu 
pigment.     This   means    hard    nranual  labour, 
because  you  must  drive  an  oi)a(iue  colour  into  th 
fabric  })odily  to  insure  i)erm;inent  results.  It 
best  to  take  a  practically  whit<;  pigment  first  an 
beat  it  into  the   whoi<;  pattern.     This  serv" 
as  a   basis  for  your  stains,     (Jf   course,  tli 
method  means  a  double  process,  and  is  anoth" 
objection  to  the  use  of  body  coloui- ;  besides 
every  fi-esh  stencilling  clogs  up  the  finer  inter 
stices  of  the  stencil-plate.    If  you  require  a  dar 
gi'ound.  it  is  not  essential  to  use  a  dark  fabri_ 
where  the  yarns  are  dyed  before  the  cloth 
woven,  for  you  can  obtain  your  dark  gro" 
effects  by  masking  out  the  design  and  stain' 
j-our  ground  first  to  the  required  shiide.  Th" 
you  proceed  as    already  explained.  Anoth_ 
method,  which  is  at  present  the  subject  of  expert 
ment  with  me,  is  to  discharge  the  dark  colour  ' 
chemical  means  and  proceed  as  before  ;  but  as  y 
I  am  not  satisfied  sufficiently  with  my  results 
show  any  specimens.    In  using  silk  of  a  " 
textui-e  with  a  corded  and  "gros"  surface,  yo 
can  obtain   some  most  charming  effects, 
piece  of  good  silk  is  really  a  most  sumptuo " 
material  to  work  upon  when  you  have  thoroughl 
mastered  the  use  of  your  brush.    It  imparts  ric'' 
ness  .and  luminosity  to  the  pigment ;   in  th 
absolute  subtlety  of  its  possible  gradation  yo 
can  obtain  the  qiiality  and  softness  of  colour  in 
flower  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  jewel.  For 
lady's  boudoir,  or  for  even  a  Court  dress,  I  th 
it  would  be  difficult  to  beat.    As  you  will  no 
see  for  youi-selves,  the  method  of  stencilling  i 
be  as  simple  as  anything  could  well  be,  an 
there    is    little  to "  say    about  it.    But  yo' 
may    ask    w^hat    I   claim    for  stencUling 
contrasted    with    other    established  processes 
Of  coui'.se.  we  shaU  be  told  that  if  you 
not  employ  first-rate  mosaic  fresco,  or  tapes 
it  is  wiser  to  avoid  any  substitute.    Some  of  m 
results  may  be  denounced  as  imitations  of  tapest 
or  of  some  other  material.    But  there  are  imi 
tions  which  are  designed  to  deceive,  and  oth" 
too  trans2)arcnt  to  deceive  anyone.  Ml'.  Hamerto 
has  .said  of  painted  tapestry  that  it  was  the  onl 
imitation  which  not  merely  rivalled,  but  whi 
surjiassed,  its  original,  and  some  of  the  stencillin 
which  I  show  you  here  is  so  closely  allied  fe 
tapestry  painting  in  its  essence  (that  is,  dyeing 
the  thread  after  it  has  been  woven,  instead  of 
before)  that  I  h<>iK  you  will  admit  that  his  words 
may  be  held  to  apply  to  some  extent  to  the 
stfencilling  under  discussion.    The  great  merit  of 
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the  stencilling  is  that,  while  it  may  yield  effects 
in  fail-  riv.ihy  with  inlinitoly  more  costly  methods, 
it  does  not  conceal  its  own  lowly  orig-in.  If  you 
observe  the  limitations  which  it  imijoses,  it  repays 
you  a  thousandfold.  Obliterate  the  ties,  and 
endeavour  to  blot  out  its  imperfections  by  added 
handwork,  and  you  produce  at  best  a  dull,  lifeless 
imitation  of  true  painted  decoration.  But  if  you 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  stencil-plate 
is  a  mere  implement,  but  that  each  toucli  of  the 
brush  of  the  worker  is  influenced  by  brain-power, 
then  you  will  see  that  the  mechanic  within  these 
limits  is  raised  to  an  artist,  and  impresses  a 
jjersonality  in  every  touch  which  no  artisan  at  a 
printing-machine  or  loom,  or  setting  the  tesseuB 
of  mosaic,  can  in  any  way  approach.  Therefore  I 
am  not  offering  this  stencil-painting  in  competition 


to  create  a  design  for  a  wall  filling,  which  shall 
join  and  yet  not  show  the  join.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  if  you  are  prohiliited  from  working  on 
the  temporarily  arranged  joint  with  broken  colour, 
you  must  plan  your  design  so  that  j'ou  can  cut  in 
a  straight  line  thi-ough  the  ground  colour.  In 
symmetrical  designs  this  is  a  veiy  simple  matter, 
but  in  an  all-over  or  powdered  design  a  little  more 
ingenuity  is  required.  In  the  Tulip  Garden 
tilling,  it  will  be  dithcult  to  trace  a  straight  line 
which  would  allow  the  scissors  to  do  its  ditty 
without  cutting  through  some  coloiu- — for  all 
that  it  is  there — as  a  straig'htedge  held  against 
it  will  prove.  Inasmuch  as  design  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  interior  decoration,  I  may  not 
be  out  of  place  in  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
ethics  of  that  portion  of  our  subject.  Somebody 


with  mosaics  or  frescoes.  To 
is   needless    to    point    out  the 


vdxh  wall-paper,  nor  with  tapestries  ancient  or  j  has  said  that  a  plain  sheet  of  white  paper  is  more 
modem,   nor      '  '  '  " 

sirchitects  it 

advantage  of  selecting  a  surface  decoration 
that  can  be  applied  as  easily  as  a  wall-paper — 
one  that  can  be  fi.xed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  be  removed  and  re-applied  elsewhere,  in 
event  of  the  householder  shifting  his  donucile, 
and  stand  a  thorough  cleaning  again  and  again. 
More  important  still  is  the  fact"  that  the  fabric 
can  be  stencilled  in  lengths,  so  that  not  an  inch 
of  waste  occurs,  and,  chief  of  all,  it  can  be 
treated  in  the  colour  and  character  that  suits  the 
lighting  of  any  particular  room.  Can  anyone 
point  out  any  method  of  decoration  which  has  so 
many  advantages  r  Can  anyone  i»int  out  any 
process  which  offers  such  unlimited  colotu-  possi- 
bilities'r  and.  again,  can  anyone  point  out  any 
decoration  which  can  employ  original  design  with 
so  limited  a  cost  r    Every  machine-manufactured 


beautiful  than  any  pattern  or  painting  ever 
worked  on  it.  If  such  a  statement  is  true — it  is 
only  so  in  the  sense  that  silence  is  golden  is  true. 
Would  knowledge  have  advanced  if  all  i)r,ictised 
golden  silence  'r  If  we  had  all  adojited  the  cult 
of  the  white  paper,  where  had  art  come  in  To 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  is  the  pride  of  those  who 
cannot  obtain  anything.  Therefore,  as  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  bare  walls,  we  must  have 
design.  If  we  have  design  we  must  endeavoiu' 
to  realise  the  piupose  tu  which  the  particular 
desig-n  is  apjilied.  The  first  is  to  grasp  and 
adhere  to  the  fact  that  walls  are  perpendicular 
and  that  the  surfaces  are  flat.  Also  let  it  be 
continually  borne  in  mind  that,  almost  without 
exception,  a  room  has  its  definite  piu'pose.  It 
also  contains,  as  a  rule,  doors,  a  fireplace, 
windows,  and  recesses.  The  wall  spaces  are 
broken  vq)  hy  the  fittings,  furnitiu-e,  hang-ings 


decorative  fabric  must  be  prepared  in  hundi-eds  of  j  and  pictiu-es.'  Therefore  the  continuitv  of  the 
yards.  Hence  it  must  be  planned  to  meet  the 
average  requirements.  Here  with  a  little  stout 
paper  and  a  few  hours  of  skilled  labour,  you  c,<in 
produce  a  practical  implement  to  carry  out  an}- 
given  scheme.  Now,  what  strikes  an  average  to 
suit  many  diflerent  rooms,  must  ncjeds  fail  to  be 
the  ideal  for  any  single  one.  In  further  evidence 
of  its  flexibility  in  adapting  itself  to  the  jjar- 
ticular  place  it  has  to  occupy,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  .stencilling  necessitates  no  abriipt  stopping 
of  flowinsr  lines.    For  in  a  frieze  broken  bv  a 


design  is  certain  to  be  interfered  with  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  These  conditions  are 
emphatic  and  must  be  accepted  and  likewise 
turned  to  advantage.  Let  us  briettj-  consider 
the  various  piu-poses  of  the  various  rooms.  A 
sensitive  worker  is  necessarily  influenced  by 
diffei'ent  emotions  in  sympathy  with  the  chai'aeter 
of  the  rooms  for  which  the  desigTi  is  being  jjre- 
pared.  It  is  onh-  by  realising  acutely  what  these 
are,  that  a  fit  and  proj)er  result  can  be  achieved. 
The    dining'  -  rooiu    should    suggest  breadth, 


chimney  brea.st  a  scroll  need  not  be  made  to  bend  ;  solidity,  and  hospitality  ;  the  library,  a  physical 
round  a  comer  and  so  airest  a  subtle  movement.  !  repose  and  an  inducement  for  study  ;  the  drawing- 
Thepattem  in  everybreak,everj-rece.ss,  every  start  ------ 

from  .skirting  to  ceiling.  m;iy  be  so  arranged,  and 
thiit  simply,  that  the  origin  and  birth  of  the  line  is 
e\-ident,  and  carries  on  the  fulfilment  of  its  purpose 
quietly,  restfully,  and  natui-illy  to  its  temiina- 
tion.  Further,  it  is  by  no  means  itre^jo-sterous, 
or  an  over-costly  method,  to  arrange  a  scheme 
for  an  entire  frieze,  in  which  no  repetition  of  the 
same  fomw  should  occur.  (Jne  may  suggest  for 
this  purpose  a  flight  of  bii-ds,  ■with' the  exquisite 
suhtlety  of  line  and  power  e.vpressed  in  their 
sweeping  movements,  to  which  may  be  added 
cloud  fomis.  tree  toi)s,  (Sec.  Even  for  an  entire 
room  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  reijctition  of  any 
single  fomis,  or  forms  combined  within  the  limit 
of  a  repe;tt.  Natur.ally,  for  such  a  purpose  many 
plates  would  be  require<l,  and  these  would  be 
worked  togf^ther  as  a  whole,  with  due  regard  to 
composition  and  proportion.  You  can  also  modify 
patterns  already  cut  to  an  unlimited  extent.  One 
can  frequently  introduce  in  these  certain  forms 
suggested  by  special  requirements.  For  instance, 
you  c-an  mask  a  jxirtion,  and  insert  a  shield  or 
monogram.  The  easy  manner  in  which  letterin"- 
can  be  worked  into  an  existing  design  offei^ 
advantages  to  s(;mi-public  apartments.  So  far  as 
design  is  con(-emefl.  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  freedom  with  which  it  can  be  rendered  by 
stencUs.  It  miiy  be  suggested  that  stencilling 
may  be  admirable  and  suitable  for  frieiies  and 
such  like  purxx>!M!8.  But  that  the  verj-  quality  of 
which  I  Wist — namely,  the  broken  coloui- — would 
>X!  an  actual  impcfliment  for  fillings  which  have 
to  be  joined  in  straight  and  \  ertical  lin(;s.  This 
difficulty  we  have  overcome  by  pkicing  two 
brej«hhi»  of  fabric  side  by  side,  working  the  same 
colour  IjTush  over  the  't*-o  salvages,  therefore 
when  breadths  Xos.  1  and  2  arc  stencilled, 
breadth  No.  3  is  j)laccd  by  the  side  of  Xo.  2,  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  ((uantity  is  comi)lete.  I  have 
rec/-ntly  had  occasion  to  test  thi.-t  method.  The 
design  the  "Benevenuto"  was  prepared  to  a 
large  billiard-rwun  and  applied  with  entire  suca;ss. 
There  are  few  difficulties  in  this  direction  that 
cannot  be  overcome  with  a  little  determination 
and  irfitiimee.  Assuming  the  method  jimt  named 
to  hare  been  a  failure,  other  resources  were  open 
The  case  would  then  stand  thus— viz.,  you  have 


room  should  be  stimulating  and  yet  refined  in 
detail ;  the  boudoir  should  express  dainty  forms 
of  facile  and  easy  invention,  and  conduce  to  the 
charm  of  confidential  exchanges  :  the  bedroom  is 
for  slumber,  therefore  we  do  not  want  nightmares 
in  the  flat  nor  complete  oblixdon,  but  the  song  of 
the  lullaby  in  pattern.  For  the  nm-sery  and  its 
innocent  occupants,  fresh  with  the  breath  of  life, 
what  genius  is  too  lofty  to  design  for  this  humble 
purpose ':'  He  would  be  unworthy  the  name  of 
"artist"  who  felt  this  work  beneath  him  and 
ignored  the  opi)Ortunity  for  a  never-ending  influ- 
ence in  fancy,  fonu,  and  colour,  associated  with 
the  vastly-important  fairy  tale  or  legend.  What 
a  genius  of  the  first  I'ank  (.'an  do  with  a  fairy  story 
you  may  all  see  in  Sir  E.  Bume  Jones's  pictures  of 
"  The  Briar  Kose."  The  possessors  of  imagina- 
tive gifts  who  realise  their  ideas  both  for  the  finer 
and  "  coarser"  arts  for  the  advantage  of  the  little 
ones,  give  to  them  the  groundwork  of  an  educa- 
ti(m — an  education  which  is  as  important  and  as 
liermaneutly  influential  as  it  is  unconsciously 
received.  Or  for  the  same  idea  in  the  simplest 
materials,  take  ]\Ir.  Walter  Crane's  nursery  wall- 
papers. The  charming  refinement  and  character 
of  these  designs  is  only  equalled  by  the  absolutely 
masterly  skill  with  which  practical  limitations  are 
turned  to  positive  advantage.  Not  all  parts  of 
the  house  are  so  obvious  in  their  stiggestiveness, 
yet  the  staircase  may  symbolise  an  ui)ward  direc- 
tion. Its  walls  exhibit  large  and  unbroken  spaces, 
revealing  in  its  varioas  flights  rooms  which  have 
distinctive  and  separate  uses,  so  the  imagination  j 
may  take  note  of  such  suggestions  in  conjunction, 
and  thereVjy  produce  a  design  of  stability  and 


decorated  with  gesso  are  out  of  place,  and  lead  to 
unpleasantness  ;  but  not  more  so  tlian  a  finely- 
conceix'ed  decoration,  gorgeous,  and  full  of  idea, 
carried  out  in  mean  materials  for  a  back  passage. 
So  far  1  have  dealt  chiefly  with  fonu ;  we  now 
approach  colour — a  atill  more  important  sub- 
ject.   What  methods  of  economic  production 
most  nearly  comply  with  the  rerpiirements  of 
hiyh  art  (so-calledj  r    By  the  requirernentH  of 
high  art  I  mean  a  de<  oration  which  will  offer  you 
an  interrupted  line  combined  with  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  colour.  Stencilling  fulfils  these  demands. 
By  no  other  means  short  of  h  ind-painting, 
v.'hether  in  fresco  (jr  other  material,  can  you  give 
the  worker  so  much  s(  oj)e  to  his  fancy  for  v.aried 
colour.   To  talk  of  colour  is  practirally  impossible. 
Its  nomenclature  conveys  luthing  beyond  a  vague 
general  notion.    If,  however,  the  form  in  design 
is  important,  siu'cly  colour  h  is  far  more  claims. 
The  most  joyous  of  designs  may  be  saddened  by 
colour,  and  yet  a  sombre  motive  may  be  treated 
with  dignity  in  a  scheme  of  bright  red,  which  ia 
supposed  to  be  the  most  exhilarating.    I  say  sup- 
posed to  be  exhilarating,  for,  after  all,  it  is  more 
the  association  of  ideas  than  the  raw  colour  which 
affects  }-ou.    If  we  examine  the  rooms  we  live  in, 
and  the  scheme  of  decoration  appropriate  to  each 
room,  one  of  the  questions  which  almost  natiu'ally 
arises  is.  Why  should  a  dining-room  be  always 
dark  red  ?    But,  on  the  other  hand,  why  should 
a  drawing-room  be    colourless 'r    Nor  need  a 
breakfast -room  be  too  simple  and  virtuous.  Gay 
coloui-s  seem  to  me  as  needful  to  begin  the  day  as  to 
end  it.  Ought  we  not  at  this  time  to  consider  very 
seriously  the  relative  ijositions  of  English  artists 
as  designers  and  as  colourists  'r  Latterly,  the  pure 
invention  of  pattern  which  the  designers  of  this 
country  have  evolved  has  attracted  Eurjiseanatten- 
tion.    I  firmly  believe  that  we  do  ' '  hold  the  field ' ' 
above  all  nations  for  originality  and  invention  in 
design ;  but  as  regards  colour,  that  is  another 
matter.    I   would   not   venture  to    claim  our 
supremacy  in   that    respect.    A  merchant  can 
coumtission  the  English  designer  for  something 
'•  new  "  in  form  anil  idea,  and  be  sure  he  gets  it : 
but  when  the  stuff  is  made,  a  designer  must  often 
own  to  his  sorrov,-  that  his  scheme  of  colour  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  printer  and  manu- 
facturer.   Indeed,  this  is  a  matter  sometimes  left 
entirely  to  the  buyer,  the  designer  only  supplying 
the  outlines.    This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  there  are  causes 
other  than  merely  climatic  reasons  for  this  short- 
coming.   We  have  schools  of  design  where  in- 
vention of  a  kind  is  cultivated,  but  as  for  teaching 
pupils  to  emphasise  the  development  of  a  finer 
sense  of  colour — there  seems  to  be  none.    I  am 
here  following  in  the  wake  of  my  fiiend,  Jlr. 
Alc-x.  Millar,  who,  in  a  lectiu'e  on  carpet-design- 
ing given  recently  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  called 
special  attention  to  this  deficiency  in  our  national 
art  training.    He  made  a  suggestion  of  the 
greatest  value — that  "colour,"  as  distinct  fi-om 
form,  should  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  ; 
taught  as  thoroughly  and  held  of  equal  import- 
ance to  form.    Neither  is  complete  without  the 
other  ;  but  we  take  the  one  very  seriously,  and 
leave  the  pupil  to  pick  up  the  other  anyhow. 
Now  that  our  designers  have  attracted  Euroisean 
attention,  I  feel  anxious  that  the  onv.-ard  march 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  national  supremacy 
in   industrial   design    should  not   be  crippled 
and  hampered  for  the  lack  of  that  charming 
companion,  colour.   Form,  beautiful  as  it  may  be, 
is  but  as  diy  bones,  the  mere  skeleton  of  an 
idea.    It  must  be  clothed  with  life,  and  colour  is 
to  fonu  what  life  is  to  the  body.    Although  I 
have  an  intense  objection  to  the  French  styles  of 
modem  design,  I  catinot  but  admit  as  colourists 
they  are  pre-emin».'nt  within  their  particular  and 
somewhat  restricted  limits.    It  is  only  just  to  say 
that  they  are  simply  sjjlendid  in  some  examples, 
and  ■  that   at  the  best  we  cannot  touch  them. 
Therefore,  I  would  harp  on  this  theme  until  the 
attention  of  those  in  authority  is  called  to  the 
crying  want  to  complete  the  education  of  our 


breadth  which  shall  include  and  embrace  all  the  !  native  genius  for  inventing  forms,  which  no  one 


others,  as  well  as  striking  a  keynote  to  the  whole 
Staircases  need  not  be  too  archieological.  Some 
people  treat  them  pre-historically  with  weird 
marble  papers,  or  Egj-])tian  symbols,  or  possibly 
Mediajval  allegories.  The  staircase  should  not  be 
the  place  with  a  past,  but  the  ladder  for  the 
future.  For  all  these  imrposes  the  design  is  of 
the  first  iinportance.  A  good  design  really  excr-  j 
( ises  an  effect  .almost  hypnotic.  A  designer  must 
be  a  first  cause  for  these  effectf .  The  suitability 
of  an  idea  for  a  purpose  is  insistent.  For  in- 
stance, scullery  utensils  upon  a  grand  piano , 


can  deny  exists.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  artists  whose  names  are  as  familiar  to  us — here 
—as  household  words,  w^ho  have  in  their  turn  in- 
fluenced practical  craftsmen.  One  recognises 
thankfully  the  great  impetus  to  this  development 
given  by  those  architects  who  have  not  onlj-  been 
quick  to  recognise  these  results,  but  to  force  their 
merits  on  jjublic  attention,  thus  exercising  a 
power  without  which  improvement  would  be  slow 
indeed.  We  have  now  many  very  valuable 
manuals  on  decorative  design,  yet  it  seems  stninge 
that  almost  aU  these  academical  dishes  are  served 
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u;i  without  the  flavour  of  colour.  So  tho  ima- 
giuaiivo  roador  wails  athirst  for  the  witer's 
colour  thought.  Although  colour  has  an  iuipos- 
siblc  xocabulary — that  is  to  say,  only  the  crudest 
hiios  can  be  dcKnitoly  put  in  words  of  a  telling 
description,  yet  the  imagination  might  be  washed 
with  the  mental  colour-brush.  For  it  is  evident 
•  the  cost  of  colour  printing  prohibits  every  idea 
being  illustrated  by  the  writer.  Fortunately,  the 
stenciller  can  experiment  with  riotous  extrava- 
gance ;  he,  of  all  artists,  should  grapple  with  the 
great  question  of  colour.  As  cuntiniuil  dwelling 
in  a  foreign  land  will  accustom  a  stranger  to 
think  in  the  languages  of  the  country,  so  in  think- 
ing of  forms  we  should  never  dissever  them  from 
col(uir  ;  and  as  over)-  fonu  takes  shajjC  in  the 
mind,  let  tlu;  mental  colour  impregnate  the  idea 
as  it  grows  to  completion.  Then  the  wedding 
bells  will  announce  the  union  of  the  JIusic  of 
Fonii  with  the  My.sterv  of  Colour,  and  will  ring 
out  in  sweet  harmonies  when  •'  the  joy  of  fashion- 
ing in  fairest  seeming  "  is  consummated. 

Mr.  Lkwis  F.  Day,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Silver,  said  he  was  practically  in 
agreement  with  him,  although  he  differed  from 
him  on  one  or  two  points.  C)f  the  two  kinds  of 
stencilling,  indejicnilent  and  suksidiary,  the 
lecturer  had  only  mentioned  one.  Stencil  was  a 
very  valuable  aid  in  mural  decorations,  but  they 
must  not  act  as  if  there  were  no  laws  of  right 
and  wong  governing  its  u.-^e.  The  ase  of  ties  in  ^ 
stencil  work  was  essential,  and  there  was  a  danger  j 
in  making  the  ties,  that  the  attempt  to  conceal  ' 
them  u\iglit  bo  so  ingenio\i.sly  earned  out  that  it 
would  be  iinj)0.ssible  to  toll  that  the  work  was 
stencilled.  The  .Tapanese  use  of  hair-ties 
was  from  this  standpoint  very  objectionable,  and 
in  th(^  instance  of  the  use  of  such  supports 
qu)tod  by  Sir.  Silver,  that  for  a  letter  Q, 
spi^ctator,  mi.-j.xing  the  ties,  and  knowing  the 
process  adopted,  would  always  e.\])ect  to  see  the 
central  portion  fall  out.  The  knowledge  of 
Japanese  nu'tliods  and  work  had  stimulated  our 
arti.sts,  but  had  lemi)ted  them  to  ignore  some  of 
the  limitations  of  their  art.  The  gradation  in 
colour  shown  in  modern  stencil  was  not  a  n(>w 
invention.  Ilie  notable  feature  of  Mr.  Silver's 
work  lay  in  its  able  design  and  in  the  application 
-of  stencilling  to  textile  fabrics  :  personally,  he 
■did  not  like  the  use  of  oil  on  textiles,  nor  did  he 
-^j)l>ro\  e  of  distemjier.  He  held  that  stencilling 
ought  to  be  executed  on  the  wall  surface  itself, 
and  not  on  fabrics  intended  to  be  hung  up.  It 
was  ])erfectly  true  that  you  could  remove  a  textile 
fabric  and  hang  it  elsewhere  ;  but  no  one  ever  did, 
and  if  the  work  was  to  remain  permanently  in  a 
room  it  was  better  to  stencil  directly  on  the 
walls.  He  did  not  recognise  the  extraordinaiy 
sujieriority  of  stencilling  over  block  printing  ;  if 
n  design  was  only  to  be  repeated  a  few  times  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  cul  stencil  plates,  and 
if  much  of  the  dodging  and  aiTangement  described 
by  the  lecturer  were  required,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  trust  entirely  to  handwork.  At  the  .same  time 
he  liked  Mr.  Silver  all  the  better  for  claiming  too 
much  for  his  craft  ;  but  when  he  said  that  the 
artist  could  impress  his  personality  upon  stencil- 
ling, he  thought  he  went  too  far.  He  did 
not  think  so  badly  as  Mr.  Silver  did  of 
English  colour ;  it  was  immenscl)'  better  than 
that  ])roduced  in  France  or  Germany,  ^\^lile 
Continental  work  showed  many  gradations  and 
much  delicate  coloiu'.  as  a  whole  the  effect  was 
crude  and  garish,  and  seldom  rose  to  any  great 
height.  No  French  artist  could  vie  in  colom- 
f^'ith  Sir  E.  Biune-Jones. 

Jlr.  Glf.esox  White,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  remarked  that  the  Japanese  were  the  first 
^to  use  stencil  colours  on  textile  fabrics,  and  even 
employed  the  process  on  the  clothing  of  labourers. 
The  ncv,-  stencilling  shown  by  Mr.  SUver  sub- 
stituted hand  work  for  ready-made  papei-s, 
although  all  would  admit  that  the  designs  of 
ilr.  Lewis  Day  or  ^Ir.  Walter  Crane  would  be 
very  much  better  than  those  of  the  average 
.stenciller.  As  Mr.  Day  had  said,  the  attempt  to 
get  gradation  in  colour  was  not  new  ;  it  was  seen 
jn  the  cheap  work  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

Sir.  Alexandeu  Rottmaxx  referred  to  his  long 
60  jo\im  in  Japan,  and  the  stencilling  and  cloisonne 
v.'Ork  he  saw  in  that  coimtiy.  He  claimed  for 
jitencilling  that  it  could  be  given  as  much  life 
and  character  as  hand-painted  work.  In  no  other 
system  of  decoration  could  the  personality  and 
individuality  of  the  worker  be  so  well  expressed 
as  in  the  x  arving  strength  of  tones  given  to  sten- 
cilling. It  was  now  difficult  to  distinguish  hand- 
printed from  block-printed  wall-pajieis,  and  it 
y.-as  uatui'al,  therefore,  that  a  taste  for  .stencilling 


should  hax'c  revived,  indeed,  it  had  revolu- 
tionised decoratito  art  as  applied  to  buildings,  and 
had  reduced  the  cost"  of  hand-painted  work  in 
this  countiy. 

^Ir.  Da\,  interposing,  observed  that  the  same 
effects  of  gnidation  in  tone  could  be  given  to 
block-printe<l  papers  if  the  worker  took  the  same 
time  and  ])ains  and  went  to  the  same  expense  as 
in  stencilling. 

Jlr.  KoTTMANX  rejoined  that  opinions  differed 
on  this  ])oint  :  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Day's 
contention,  that  stencils  ought  to  be  done  directly 
on  thii  wall. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Fei.i.owes-Puyxse  observed  that 
the  fieedom  and  gradation  of  tones  suggested  its 
emitloymeiit  for  chiu'ch  decoration.  Its  use  and 
po.ssibilitics  had  not  yet  been  develojx'd,  and  they 
welcomed  such  ]>ractical  demonstrations  of  the 
process  as  that  which  had  b(  en  given  by  the  lec- 
turer. The  expense  of  varying  effects  in  printing 
was  enormous  :  but  with  the  stencil  plate  it  was, 
as  Mr.  Silver  had  shown,  eas)'. 

Mr.  Hami'den  W.  I'iiatt  confessed  that  ho 
had  hitherto  looked  on  stencilling  with  nnich 
jnejudice;  but  it  seemed  to  him,  as  executed  by 
Mr.  Silver,  to  be  a  thoroughly  frank,  conventional 
mode  of  treatment.  It  appeared,  however,  to  be 
an  ex])ensive  process.  He  indorsed  Mr.  Lewis 
Day's  views  of  the  greater  beauty  of  English  over 
Continental  schemes  of  colour:  irt  French  and 
Gennan  work  there  was  an  undoubted  i)rettiness 
of  effect  ;  but  with  it  a  certain  crudeni  ss.  The 
ties  should  not  be  ignored  in  .stencilling,  for  these 
very  limitations  gave  value  to  the  design.  He 
had  been  disappointed  to  hear  that  the  best  effects 
of  variation  of  tone  could  not  be  attained  when 
the  work  wa.s  (kmc  directly  on  the  plastered  wall 
surface. 

Messx-s.  M.  W.  Wehh  and  H.  D.  Satchell 
having  spoken,  the  Puesidext  sumnu'd  up  the 
discus.sion,  remarking  that,  as  the  value  of 
stencilling  depended  entirely  on  the  craftsman,  it 
was  absolutely  handwork,  and  not  a  mere  me- 
chanical jiroeess.  A  great  expert  was  apt  to  go 
a  little  too  far.  The  essence  of  the  effect 
depended  on  graduated  washes,  and  when  stencil- 
ling departed  from  a  flat  treatment  it  was  can-ii!d 
beyond  its  proper  limits.  He  dejjrecated  the 
introduction  of  the  human  figure  into  stencilled 
designs.  He  thought  that  in  the  present  day 
English  designers  were  overworking  the  conven- 
tional and  too  familiar  tree  of  life  in  their 
schemes  of  decoration.  One  great  advantage  of 
stencilling  j)rocesses  was  that  colour  could  be  used 
tenderly  or  Ixjldly,  as  the  effect  of  lighting 
demanded.  He  thought  English  colour  excelled 
when  based  on  Japanese  lines. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


BUILDERS'  CLERKS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITX'TION. 

THE  twenty-ninth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  donors  and  subscribers  was  held  at  the 
offices,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  2.5th,  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale  (the  President 
elect)  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Jlessrs.  E.  Brooks 
(treasurer),  J.  Robson,  C.  K.  Tui-jMn,  E.  B.  Gam- 
mon, W.  Seymour,  B.  G.  Thomj)son,  F.  S.  Old- 
ham, OctaWus  Newling,  and  other  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Charles  Wall,  the  retiring  President,  was 
unable  to  attend. 

j  The  Secretary-  read  the  report,  and  Mr.  E. 
Brooks  (treasurer)  read  the  balance-sheets  for  the 

'  past  year.    The  report  stated  that  the  income  had 

I  been  well  maintained,  the  following  being  the 
receipts — yiz.,  £272  9s.  6d.  in  annual  subscrip- 
tions, £C00  12s.  6d.  in  donations.  £137  10s.  Od. 

!  di\-idends,  and  a  small  amount  of  £6  6s.  .3d., 
made  up  of  balance  from  dinner  account  and 
interest  on  deposit  at  bank,  making  together 
£710  18s.  5d.  There  was  also  received  the  second 
moiety  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Robinson's  legacy  of 
£2.50,  bringing  up  the  total  for  the  vear  to 
£841  18s.  od.  The  expenditure  was  £499 "is.  2d., 
including  £380  paid  in  pensions  and  £22  10s.  Od. 
in  grants  for  temporary-  relief.  An  election  was 
held  in  November  for  two  pensioners,  there  being 
three  candidates  ;  the  successful  applicants  were 
Mrs.  Sophia  Lovett  and  Mrs.  Helena  Bishop. 
Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  of  Mi-s. 
Bishop  being  successful  on  her  fii'st  apjjlication, 
this  result  having  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  fact  of  her  late  husband  having  subscribed  for 
many  years  to  the  Institution,  which,  according 
to  Rule  4,  Section  5,  enabled  her  to  cl.aim  270 
votes,  being  10  votes  for  each  guinea  subscribed 
by  her  late  husband.    One  of  the  pensioner.-,  Mr. 


Edward  Leconte,  dic^d  during  the  year,  having 
be-en  eh^cted  in  1886.  There  are  now  20  pensioners 
on  the  books,  the  total  number  elected  since  the 
foundation  being  42.  'I'hree  children  are  beinjg 
edueatftd  and  well  cared  for  in  the  Orjjhan 
Woiking  School  by  means  of  the  presentations 
bought  by  the  Builders'  Clerks'  Ben(!volent 
In.stitutioii.  The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Holbom  Restaurant  on  April  9,  Mr.  Charles 
Wall,  the  president,  occupying  the  chair,  when 
over  £300  was  collected  as  the  result  of  his 
earnest  appeal.  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingah;  had 
consented  to  act  as  president  for  the  present 
year.  The  rejwrt  concluded  by  acknowledging 
the  unfailing  support  received  from  the  various 
branches  of  thcr  building  trade. 

The  President  elect,  in  mox-ing  the  adojition  of 
the  report,  said  he  felt  it  was  rather  bad  for  him 
to  follow  so  good  a  sp('iiker  as  3Ir.  Wall,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  that  chair  ;  but  he  fully  hoped 
that  he  should  have  th<;  friendly  helj)  and  co- 
operation of  the  committee,  and  that  the  year 
woulri  ])rove  to  be  a  good  and  i)roHperous  one  for 
the  Institution.  He  concluded  by  moving  "  ITiat 
the  rc^iort  and  balance  .sheet  as  read  be  adopted 
and  printed,  together  with  the  list  of  subscribers 
and  rules  of  the  Institution."  Mr.  F.  S.  ( )ldham 
seconded,  and  refeiTcd  to  the  advance  in  the 
income,  and  to  the  good  work  done  last  year ; 
also  to  the  small  sum  spent  in  working  expenses. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  under  Mr.  Nightingale  they 
would  have  a  successful  year.  The  moti(m  was 
then  put,  and  cairied  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wall  and  the  other 
retiring  officers  was  then  proi)osed  by  Mr.  Turpin 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brooks,  reference  being 
made  to  the  eminent  and  successful  services 
rendered  to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Wall.  He 
(Mr.  Wall)  had  earned  their  warmest  thanks,  not 
only  for  the  good  work  done  by  him,  but  f(^r  his 
kindness  in  serving  them  as  he  had  so  efficiently 
done  on  a  very  short  notice.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  B.  G.  Tliompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Gammon,  the  new  offictTswere  elected,  including 
Mr.  Nightingale  as  president,  and  Mr.  Wall  as 
vice-president. 


CHIPS. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  take  the  London  Water 
Bills  on  Friday,  March  13.  The  Government 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  London  water-supply 
includes  the  creation  of  a  Trust,  which  will  take 
over  all  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
supply. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  amenity  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  the  Government  have  purchased  the  Croft- 
au-Rigli  lands,  a  kitchen-garden  and  cottage  on  an 
area  of  1^  acie  abutting  on  the  palace  on  the  side 
next  Milton -street.    The  price  paid  was  £3,320. 

OpeiatioKs  have  been  commenced  at  Bridlington 
Quay  for  the  erection  of  the  People's  Palace  and 
Pleasure  Ground,  on  the  Rosendale  Estate,  Quay- 
road.  The  tender  of  Mr.  R.  Bailey,  of  Bridlington 
Quay,  was  accepted  on  Saturdaj-  for  £8,797. 

The  Cobden-road  Board  Schools,  Sevenoaks,  have 
recently  been  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
patent  exhaust  roof-ventilators,  the  same  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of 
Manchester. 

The  constructional  classes  conducted  by  Mr.  D. 
Benuet  Dobson  at  the  High  School,  Glasgow,  on 
Saturday  visited  the  new  Sanitary  Chambers  and 
the  new  Savings  Bank,  Glassford-street,  in  that 
city.  This  latter  building  will  cost  about  £30,000, 
and  entails  a  veiy  large  scheme  of  reconstniction. 
Mr.  Muir,  representing  Messrs.  Burnet,  Son,  and 
Campbell,  the  architects,  conducted  the  students, 
who  afteiTvards  visited  the  Sanitaiy  Chambers. 
The  latter  is  being  built  piiiicipally  for  Mr.  Fyfe's 
depai-tment,  and  will  cost  about  £18,000.  The  style 
adopted  has  been  a  free  and  bold  treatment  of  the 
Later  Renaissance.  Mr.  Lochhead  (Mi-.  A.  B. 
M'Donald's  assistant)  described  the  building. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Scarborough  Town 
Council  on  Monday,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Everett,  of  Totton,  Southampton,  as  resident  engi- 
neer for  the  proposed  marine  drive  and  sea-wall 
extension  works  round  the  base  of  the  Castle  Hill, 
was  confirmed.  Mr.  Everett  was  resident  engineer 
for  the  caiTyiug  out  of  the  Queenstown  extension 
harbour  wall,  and  had  also  l>eeu  employed  by  the 
Roads  and  Bridges  Department  of  New  South' 
Wales. 

New  board  schools  are  about  to  be  built  in  Soroba- 
road,  Oban,  N.B.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £4,000, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Alexander  Shairp,  architect,  of 
that  town. 

Sir  John  Millais,  Pi-esident  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
has  accepted  the  office  of  vice- jwcsident  of  the  Royal 
Drawing  Society. 


Feb.  28,  180G. 
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NEW  SHntE  HALL,  DVllHAM. 

This  County  Council  building  is  now  in  course  of 
•erection  in  Old  Eh-et,  Durham,  from  the  plans  of 
Me.«rs.  Barnes  and  Coates,  of  Sunderland,  whose 
desigTi,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  chosen  last 
summer  in  public  competition  bv  the  council, 
who  gave  preference  to  >this,  the  .Adopted  plan,  it 
■was  said,  on  account  of  it.s  agreement  with  the 
limitations  of  cost,  which  had  been  exceeded  by 
others.    "We  illustrated  the  geometrical  drawings 

f  the  selected  design  in  the  Bi  iluixc;  Xf.w.5  for 
August  16  la.st :  but  we  have  at  no  time  expressed 
any  opinion  on  the  merit.s  of  the  di.sputed  points 
raised  over  the  award,  as  the  evidence  was  so 
'  inflicting.    The  conditions  of  the  competition. 

t  any  rate,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  rights  of 
ihe  promoters,  who  reserved  powers  to'them- 
s.  lves  which  architects  .should  have  declined 
to  recognise,  and  by  refu.sing  to  compete  have 
rendered  impossible  in  practice.  '  .\fter  accepting 
the  terms  by  becoming  competitors,  protest  was 
tiitUe.    As  to  the  relative  architectural  merits  of 

lie  premiated  design.s,  there  could  have  been  but 
utile  difference  of  opinion.  Messrs.  Barnes  and 
(  oatos's  plan  for  clever  arrangement  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  a  good  one.  A  description  of  their 
-  heme  was  printed  by  us  when  we  gave  the 
lia wings  already  referred  to. 

prince's  hall,  PICCADILLY. 

This  building  is  now  undergoing  considerable 
alteration  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a 
high-cla.s.s  re.stijiuant,  for  the  Prince's  Hall 
Ee-staurant  Company,  Limited,  who  have  acquired 
a  lea.se  of  sjime.  ITie  floor  of  the  concert -hall, 
which  was  at  a  level  five  feet  below  the  pavement 
level,  ha.s  been  entirely  taken  out,  and  anfjwfloor 
constructed  at  the  level  of  the  street,  thus  doing 
Jiway  with  the  necessity  for  the  steps  by  which 
the  concert-hall  wa.s  approached.  'ITie  restaurant 
<on8i.st.s  of  two  saloons— ^be  grand  saloon,  about 
82ft.  by  44ft.,  and  thiit-tet  .saloon,  about  ;)2ft.  by 
22ft.  The  three  shojis  in  the  west(;m  portion  of 
the  building  are  acquin"?!  for  the  r(;staurant,  and 
here  are  formed  the  principal  entiance-hall, 
Tf-tinng-rwms,  ice. ,  while  another  smallerentrance 
IS  provided  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  Over 
ihe  .ser^-ioe  lobby,  at  the  end  of  the  grand  saloon 
the  muHHians'  gallerj-  is  place.l,  and  the  rooms 
over  the  entrances,  halLs,  &c.,  arc  u.sed  as  staff- 
r^K.ms  and  lavatories.  In  the  basement,  under 
the  main  .sjiloons.  the  whoh;  of  the  walls  and  piers 
prc-viously  e.xisting  have  be(;n  cleared  awav,  the  I 
Jiew  a<xjr  being  ci»rrie«J  by  stancheons  and'  fine 
o|.<:n  kitchens  and  offices  are  thus  obtained  The 
galleries  of  the  Royal  In.stitutc-  of  I'ainhTs  in  ' 
\\  nUr  (Mloxm  over  the  Prince's  Hall,  with  the 
approached  thereto,  are  not  interifi-red  with.  We 


publish  a  xiew  of  the  grand  saloon,  and  also  a 
;  plan  of  the  ground  floor.    The  contractors  are 
Jlessrs.    Johnson    and     Co.,    of  Wandsworth 
{  Common.    The  decorative  work  will  be  done  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackson  and  Sons,  and  others.  The 
I  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  T.  Wimperis  and  Arber. 

fL.iMBOIlOUGH,  XE.«l  SC.ARBOKOUGH. 

We  have  received  fi-om  Messrs.  Hall,  Cooper,  and 
Davis,  architects,  Sc.irborough,  the  accompanying- 
ch-awings  of  a  new  residence  to  be  built  at  Flam- 
borough  for  Miss  Marsden,  the  contracts  for  which 
have  been  let,  and  the  works  commenced.  The  site 
'  is  on  the  cliff  top,  about  li  miles  from  the  light 
house,  and  commands  a  south  aspect,  with  a  good 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  neighbom-ing  town  of 
Bridlington,  and  is  kno^\Ti  as  .South  Sea  House, 
upon  which  at  present  stands  a  small  homestead, 
which  is -to  be  incorjsorated  in  the  new  buildin^ 
There  will  be  a  new  carriage  drive  fi'om  the  main 
coast  road  to  the  new  residence,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  plant  tliis  with  clusters  of  trees,  which  wiU 
ultimately  fomi  a  fine  avenue  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  with  an  entrance  lodge  at  the 
gates.  The  main  entrance  to  the  house  is  from 
the  west,  fi-om  thence  the  haU  is  entered  by  a 
wind  porch,  and  around  the  hall  are  grouped 
the  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  the  whole 
of  the  kitchen  aiTangements  being  shut  oft"  to  the 
north  of  these  rooms,  as  shown  on  the  drawings. 
It  is  to  be  built  of  West  Ividing  rag  stone  waiting 
and  Whitby  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  and  the 
roofs  covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates. 
The  contractors  are : — Brick,  stone,  and  plaster 
work,  3Ir.  Abraham  Moore  :  carpenter  and 
joiner,  Mr.  Wni.  Atldnson  ;  smith  and  plumber, 
Mr.  Sep.  Bland ;  slater,  Mr.  J.  Hardgrave ;  and 
X)ainteT,  ilr.  Johnson  Wanless,  all  of  Scarborough 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AXD  LIHIi.VRY,  HYDE. 

(For  description  see  p.  331.) 

PROPOSED  MEMOIIIAL  CROSS,  EALIXG,  W. 

This  i)roposed  cross,  which  was  designed  for  the 
Hilliard  Memorial  Committee  by  Mr.  Mam-icc  B. 
Adams,  F.K.I.B.A.,  to  bo  erected  on  a  site  in 
Christ  Chiu-ch  churchyard,  Ealing,  is  fully  sho-mt 
by  the  accompanying  reduction  fi-om  the  lin. 
scale  detail  drawing.  Tne  cost  is  estimated  at 
£'2o0,  the  stipulated  price,  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hitch,  sculptor,  and  Portland  "stone  throughout 
is  the  material  intended.  The  total  height  to  the 
top  of  the  cross' is  26ft.  The  lofty  proportions 
and  somewh.at  large  scale  of  the  fine  tower  and 
spire  of  St.  Mar\-'s,  erected  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  once  rendi  r  by 
compari.son  anything  api)roaching  a  diminutive 
cro.ss  too  insignificant,  while  the  richness  of  detail 
exhibited  by  the  church,  adjoining  which  the  .site 
is  so  nearly  located,  necessitates  a  somewhat 
similar  florid  treatment  for  the  cross.  The  plan 
figured  by  the  elevation  shows  the  several  stages 
of  the  projwsed  structure,  and  the  legends  on  the 
plate  further  elucidate  the  design. 

TKIXITY  PRESHVTKRIAX  CHURCH,  XF.WCASTLE. 

Tin:  design  for  this  building  was  selected  in  open 
competition  by  the  a.ssessor,  Mr.  G.  Washington 
Browne,  of  Edinburgh,  out  of  twenty-six  sets  of 


plans  submitted.  The  whole  scheme  was  started 
at  a  cost  of  about  £11,000,  the  foundation  .stone 
being  laid  on  May  21st  last  by  Sir  Donald  Ciu-ric, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  stone  for  the  exterior  being  from 
Kenton  and  AVindy  Xook  quarries.  The  interior 
fittings  will  be  of  Oregon  i)ine  and  Kawrie  pine ; 
the  main  roof  timbers  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and 
viirnished.  The  groimd  floor  of  chtu-ch  vv-ill  be 
red  wood-block  flooring,  while  the  aisles  will  be 
of  oak.  The  arrangement  of  ground  floor  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan,  the 
upper  floor  being  occupied  by  elders'  vestiy, 
ladies'  room,  and  galleries  to  chiu'ch  and  school. 
The  contractor  for  the  whole  is  Jlr.  G.  H. 
JIauchlen,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  ^Ir.  M. 
Dodd.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  lilarshall  and 
Dick,  4,  Northtimberland-btreet,  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

C.VDDY'  FIELD  SCHOOL,  H.VLIFAX. 

This  school  is  now  in  coiu'se  of  erection  for  the 
Halifax  School  Board,  from  plans  submitted  in 
competition  by  Jlr.  Joseph  F.  Walsh.  The  site, 
the  only  available  one  in  the  district,  has  a  fall  of 
1  in  4,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
coal  and  fireclay  have  been  worked,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  building.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  16.5  infants,  and  the  plan  is 
ai'ranged  with  a  view  of  futiu'e  additions  ot  class^ 
rooms  for  first  and  second  standards  on  the  other 
side  of  central  hall,  and  on  a  higher  level,  to  be 
entered  fi'om  an  upper  playgTOund.  Externallj' 
the  walls  are  of  iron-stained  local  stones  walled 
in  random  courses,  and  internally  of  pointed 
brickwork,  with  glazed  brick  dadoes.  The  floors 
are  all  of  wooden  block.  Covered  playgrounds 
are  formed  under  the  classrooms  on  the  lower 
level  of  playground.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
£2,500. 


CHIPS. 

The  guardians  of  the  Chorlton  Union  held  a 
special  meeting  on  Monday  to  consider  the  Styal 
•■  cottage  homes  "  scheme.  A  resolution  approvmg 
of  the  scheme  was  passed  by  14  votes  to  7.  A 
further  amendment,  limiting  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
homes  to  £30,000  instead  of  £.50,000,  was  defeated 
by  11  votes  to  10.  It  was  tliereupou  decided  to 
accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Xormautou  to  build 
the  homes  and  schools  for  £50,310. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  placed  iu 
Kiiiclaven  parish  church  in  memory  01  James 
Stewart.  The  subject  chosen  is  that  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Stephen  Adams  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 

The  excavations  south  of  Sebastopol  have  led  to 
tlie  discovery  of  the  Byzantine  city  of  Chei-sou,  the 
ditt'ereiit  quarters,  the  chief  buildings,  and  the  ruins 
of  30  churches  having  been  laid  bare.  Moreover, 
the  site  proves  to  be  one  of  a  more  ancient  settle- 
ment, and  coins  and  other  Greco-Seythiau  relics 
are  beiug  found.  The  excavations  are  imder  the 
diiectiou  of  Dr.  Kosciusko. 

Memorial  stones  were  laid  last  week  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  y.M.C.A.  premises  in  Borough-road, 
Sunderland.  The  enlargement  will  cost  £5,000, 
and  will  include  new  reading-room  34ft.  by  20ft., 
gymnasium  32ft.  by  24ft.  and  23ft.  in  height,  and 
lecture-hall  50ft.  by  32ft.,  the  latter  being  seated 
for  360  i)ersons. 


The  Biin.DiMG  Pev^s.Ve.b.2^,113Q>. 


Proposed 

a^emorialGross 
totbclatcTicartbc 
1Rcv^•SBilUar^•m 
CbristCburcbealing- 


The  B'-iii^ding  [^ew: 


Bai^nes  &r  Coaxes,  A.A.R.I.B.A. 
Architects, 
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015ITUAKY. 

Mr.  William  Pat(in  Bi  ch ax,  of  Renfrew-street, 
Olasf>-ow,  the  well-known  pluiiiLcr  and  sanitiiry 
■eng-incer,  died  on  Wednesday  week,  at  his  resi- 
<lenee,  at  Canilmslang,  in  hi.s  (ioth  year.  Mr. 
Biichan,  who  was  a  native  of  Fra-serbiirgh.  went 
to  (ilasgow  in  his  youth,  and  serverl  an  apprentice- 
ship a.s  a  plumber.  A  few  years  aft(>r  he  was  out 
of  his  time  he  began  busine.ss  for  hiiiisi'lf,  and  on 
^iccount  of  the  Ihorough  manner  in  which  he 
■executed  hi.s  work  soon  aetiuired  a  good  trade. 
He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  sanitary 
i'ngineering,  and  made  a  speciality  of  \  (>ntilation, 
■on  which  ho  was  regarded  as  an  authority.  He 
invented  and  patented  many  sanitary,  drainage. 
Aind  ventilating  ai)plianccs.  and  was  for  many 
years  a  frequent  corresi)ondent  and  occasional 
contributor  to  onr  columns  on  matters  germane 
to  his  eraft.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very 
•valuable  series  on  "Plumbing,"  which  we  pub- 
lished many  years  since,  and  which  has  since 
been  rei)ublished  —  .several  (editions  having 
^il)l)(  arcil — l)y  Messrs.  Cro.sby  I.ockwuod  and  Co. 
He  took  an  ;u  tive  part  in  the  movement  for  the 
registration  of  phimbers,  and  in  the  disixisal  of  the 
<lead  1)y  cremation,  being  ono  of  the  directors  of  tht- 
local  Cremation  Society.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Glasgow  Philoso])hi(  al  Society  and  of  various 
organisations  connected  with  his  irade,  and  was  a 
niemb(>r  of  a  number  of  the  city  incorporations. 
An  enthusiastic  Freenia.son,  hi'  was  one  of  the  old 
brethi-en  of  .St.  John's  ^  Bis.  jMr.  Buchan  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and  grown-up  family.  His 
bt)dy  was  cremated,  on  Satui-day,  at  the 
•<^rematoiium  recently  built  at  the  Western 
Necropolis  at  Glasgow,  being  the  first  thus 
■disposed  of  in  the  city. 

Mr.  William  Cuahtuiu:.  M.In.st.C.E,  the 
borough  engineer  of  Southi)ort,  died  on  Tuesday, 
at  his  residence,  Zetland  Hou.>e,  Manchester-road, 
•Southport,  after  a  long  illness.  Diseased,  who 
yas  about  67  years  of  age,  had  served  Southport 
in  the  ofKce  of  borough  engineer  for  "0  yejirs, 
.including  the  whole  period  .since  the  ineoporatiori 
in  18()7.  The  chief  works  of  which  he  had  the 
•oversight  were  the  sewerage  .system,  which  cost 
the  borough  over  £1.50,000,  and  the  foreshore 
-development:  The  execution  of  the  hitter,  how- 
ever, diu-ing  the  late  engineer's  illness,  was 
largely  entrusted  to  j\Ir.  J.  Hirst,  the  assistant 
■engineer.  Mr.  Crabti-ee's  eldest  son  is  the 
borough  engineer  of  Doncaster,  and  another  son 
remains  in  the  surveyor's  department  at  Southport. 

Mu.  Amos  P.  CrxTixo,  of  Worcester.  Mass..  a 
well-known  architect,  died  in  I^os  Angeles,  Cal., 
■on  February  6.  He  was  a  native  of  Lyme.  X.  H., 
and  began  practice  as  .an  architect  in  18G8. 
He  devoted  himself  to  ecclesiastical  architecture 
iis  a  speciality,  and  made  plans  for  75  church 
buildings.  His  most  important  buildings  were 
probably  the  Xew  Hamp.shire  Stale  Library  in 
Concord,  an  edifice  costing  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars,  plans  for  which  were  open  to  com- 
petition, .and  were  submitted  to  architects 
in  all  parts  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  the 
Billings  Library  building  in  Montpelier,  Yt. 
He  designed  business  structures,  residences, 
and  factories  all  over  New  England,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  in  charge  the  construction 
of  the  Mathewson-street  Methodist  Episcopalian 
•Church,  Pro^■idence,  E.  I. 


Btiiliiing  fitttlliijtuct 


BuACKLF.Y. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
wing  to  Jlagdalen  College  School,  Bracklev,  was 
laid  on  Feb.  18th.  The  site  is  at  the  .south  end 
of  the  school.  The  new  building  will  contain  on 
the  ground  floor  a  ma.sters'  large  .■iitting-roomand 
three  bedrooms,  porch,  witli  cloakroom  and  lava- 
tory. t)n  tlie  upi)er  floor  there  will  b(!  a  large 
dormitory,  s.-inatorium,  and  nurses'  room,  with 
the  necessary  olhces.  !Mr.  T.  Gamitt,  A.K.I.B.A., 
of  Shepherd's  Bu.sh,  London.  th<;  architect,  has 
endeavoured  to  hannoni.se  the  new  wing  archi- 
tecturally with  the  ]>rc.sent  building.  Local  Hand- 
borough  stone,  with  Bath  stone  drcs.sings,  is  to  be 
used  in  h.i  construction.  The  cost  will  be  £1,C94, 
defi'.iyed  by  MagdaU'U  College,  tj.xford.  The 
builders  are  Jlessrs.  Bcnfielil  and  Lo.xley,  of 
Oxford. 

SaHshi  ky.-  Sir  .\rthur  W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A., 
has  furnished  the  dean  and  chairter  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  with  a  su])]ilementaiT  re]>ort,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  sum  now  retfuired  for  the 
undertaking  will  amount  to  £I.t,O0O.  .Sir  Arthur 
Blomfiebl  states  that  from  an  examination  of  the 
foiuulations  of  the  cathedral  he  di.scovcred  that 
the  solid  chalk  was  reached  at  !i  depth  of  3;5ft. 
from  the  level  of  the  ground  in  thd  Close.  At 
the  surface  there  is  a  bed  of  alluvial  soil  about 
4ft.  in  thickness,  then  comes  a  stratum  about 
l.)in.  thick  of  white  clay,  below  which  are  found 
gravel  and  flints  down  to  the  chalk.  This  bed  of 
gravel,  some  'i8ft.  in  thickness,  is  constantly  full 
of  water,  which  at  jiresent  stands,  in  a  trial  hole, 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  day,  and  in  floods  and 
wet  seasons  rises  considerably  higher.  As  far  as 
he  has  yet  stH-n  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral 
were  not  carried  through  the  clay  bed,  but  rest 
ujjon  it  ;  they  are  for  the  most  i)art  of  rough, 
nn.squaied  stones,  and  have  very  little  .spread  of 
footing.  He  jiroposes  to  strengthen  tht?  founda- 
tions by  cement-concrete,  to  form  a  solid  bed 
roimd  the  foundations,  and  refers  to  the  bulge  in 
the  i)iers  in  the  great  tower  ai-ches  which  span 
the  nave,  and  adds  that  he  can  find  no  indication 
whatever  of  anv  recent  movement  of  them. 


In  the  paragi  aph  on  p.  190  iu  an  issue  of  Jan.  31 
Telatiug  to  the  new  whai-f  at  Silvertown,  it  should 
-have  Ijeeu  stated  that  Mr.  John  Western,  the  con- 
ti-actor,  was  of  Chester,  iiof  Chelsea.  The  wharf  •is 
Toeing  constructed  for  the  North  Woolwich  Land  Co. ,' 
Tvhose  agents  are  Messrs.  Tapp  and  Jones,  of  15, 
•Great  George-street,  S.W. 

A  gra'S'itation  water  scheme  for  the  village  of 
Duulop  was  formally  uiaugiu-.ited  on  Saturday 
Afternoon.  Mrs.  J:  F.  Dalrymple  Hay,  of  Duulop 
House,  who  gianted  the  supply,  together  with 
:gi'ouud  for  storage  purposes,  free  of  chiirge,  tmiied 
on  the  water.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Messrs.  Wan-en  and 
Stuart,  C.E. ,  Glasgow,  was  the  engineer  of  the  water 
.scheme,  and  the  contract  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Eichmond,  Galston. 

A  Local  Govenunent  Board  inquii-j'  was  held 
before  Col.  Hasted  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Burd  at  Wolver- 
hampton, on  Tuesday,  with  regard  to  the  proposal 
to  put  down  new  waterworks  and  to  introduce  the 
■waste-water  system  in  place  of  the  pan  svstem.  It 
was  stated  by  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Woodward,  waterworks 
•engineer,  that  the  new  waterworks  woidd  cost 
About  £30,000.  Mr.  James  W.  Bradley,  the 
borough  surveyor,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  necessitv 
that  exists  in  the  town  for  the  introduction  of  the 
vater- carnage  system  of  sewerage. 


CHIPS. 

At  Trowbridge  plans  for  a  technical  institute  and 
school  of  art,  prepared  by  Mr.  Stanley,  have  been  I 
approved.  The  estimated  outlay  is  £.5,000,  exclusive  | 
of  site.  j 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  are  of  Si,  oJT, 
M.  Louis  Auguste  Boileau,  who,  in  the  chm-ch  ofi 
St.  Eugene  at  Paris,  Wius  the  first  French  architect  ' 
to  employ  iron  on  a  large  scale  for  coustructioual 
purposes.  '■ 

The  restoration  of  the  south  transept  of  Ludlow 
parish  church  is  about  to  be  commenced,  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  Ijeiug  the  couti-actor.  • 
The  expense,  about  £1,000,  vdll  be  boi-ue  by  Col. 
Windsor  Clive,  a  fonner  member  for  the  borough. 

A  new  ch.apel  has  just  been  opened  at  Hucknall  , 
Torkard.    Messrs.  Clay  and    Cartledge  were  the  ! 
builders,  and  Mr.  Harjjer,  of  Nottingham,  was  the 
architect ;  the  cost  has  l)eeu  £3,100.  \ 

A  committee  of  the  town  council  of  Cardiff  have 
finally  approved  Mr.  Edwin  Seward's  plans  for  the 
new  Muuicii)al  Musevun,  to  be  erected  iu  Park- 
place.  I 

The  Mitchain  school  board  have  adojrted  plans  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Burke  Downing,  F.E.I.B.A.,  for  new 
schools  to  be  built  at  Singlegate. 

The  district  council  of  "NMiitefield,  near  Bury, 
Lanes,  have  decided  to  cany  out  improvements  at 
then-  sewage  fai-m,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £i,735,  in 
accordance  with  plans  prepai'ed  by  Mr.  Thorp, 
their  engineer. 

A  new  theatre  is  about  to  be  built  in  Mostyn- 
street,  Llandudno,  fiom  plans  by  MessK.  Dai'by- 
shire  and  Smith,  of  Manchester. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  provide  Turkish  baths 
for  Doncaster.  Plans  of  the  proposed  new  buildings 
have  been  draAvn  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Leeds. 

The  proposed  Hue  of  tramways  between  Blackjiool 
and  Lytham  is  completed  from  Lytham  to  St.  Anne's 
Pier,  and  at  the  other  end  enough  material  has  been 
delivered  for  the  work  between  Lytham  and  Ansdell. 
It  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  opened  at  Easter. 

The  city  council  of  Leeds  has  instructed  Mr.  T. 
He-n-son,  the  city  engineer,  to  prejiare  plans  for  new 
engines  and  boilers,  and  for  the  consti-uction  of  ten 
additional  sewage  tauks  to  be  construtted  at  the 
sewage  disposal  works  at  Eustrop,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  pollution  of  the  River  Aire,  by  further 
pui-ifying  the  sewage  efflueut; 


COMPETITIONS. 

( 'iiiii.sTtHiucii. — The  rural  district  council  have 
had  upwards  of  a  dozen  jdans  sc^nl  in  in  compi  li 
tion  for  the    jirojHwed  i.->olation  hospital.  'II 
council  are  so  hold  a  .spec  ial  meeting  to  a(lju<i_ 
the  sjiecial  merit  of  one  ))iirliciilar  set  of  plans. 
corres])ondent  drew  attention  in  our  colunms 
our  issue  of  Jan.  17  hist  (p.  114;  to  the  mm 
duties  expected  to  be  di.^charged  by  the  «u' 
competitorforaninclusivecoiumissionof  .5pi  1  ■ 
The  MiiMjjs/iirr  Jiiikpinilinl,  in  announcing  tli 
receipt  of  comjietitive  jjlans,  adds  : — "  Fortunal' 
man,  too,  who  gets  selected.    At  a  remuneration 
of  just  over  £100,  he  is  to  bo  architect,  general 
adviser,  and  clerk  of  the  works  I  " 

CocKKiiMovTH — All  Saixts'  Pauisii  Rooms.— 
The  committee  who  have  in  hand  the  work  of 
erecting  i)ari.sh  rooms  in  connection  with  AH 
Saints'  Church,  Cockennouth,  have  selected  the 
designs  Bubmitted  in  competition  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Oliver,  C.arlisle,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
work  will  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  'I'he 
site  of  the  intended  rooms  is  occupied  at  present 
by  the  old  school  which  was  attended  by  Words- 
worth in  his  early  boyhood.  It  is  an  Elizabethan 
structure,  and  an  old  panel  upon  the  building, 
with  in.scription  and  a  tablet  in  the  interior,  will 
be  pieserved  in  the  new  rooms.  ^Ir.  Oliver's 
design  shows  a  building  of  quaint  appearance 
after  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  acconnnodation 
provided  includes  two  cLassrooms,  kitchen,  and 
retiring-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  large  hall 
and  ladies'  retiring-room  on  the  first  floor.  It  will- 
be  of  local  stone,  with  green  slate  roof. 

Nf.wcastlk-ox-Tyxe. — In  the  competition  of 
designs  for  the  new  Congregational  Church,  pro- 
posed to  be  buili  in  Beech-gi'ove  in  place  of  that 
in  West  Clayton-.street,  which  has  been  sold,  the 
assessor,  Mr.  James  Cubitt,  F.R.I.B.A.,  London, 
as  stated  last  week,  awarded  the?  first  premium  of- 
130  to  Mr.  Gtw.  W.  Ward,  18,  Clayton  Park- 
square,  Newcastle  :  the  second  premium  of  £2ft 
to  Messrs.  Jlarshall  and  Dick,4,Nox-thumberland- 
street,  Newcastle :  and  the  third  j)remium,  ofc 
£10,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Piper,  County  Chamters, 
Wcstgate-road,  Newca.stlc.     The  building  com- 
mittw?  of  the  church  decided  to  select  Mr.  .Steijhonj  • 
Pijter's  design  as  the  one  most  suited  to  theirj 
recpiirements.     Twenty-six  designs  in  .'ill  were 
submitted   by   the   competing  architects.  The 
plan  of  the  selected  design  shows  a  wide  nave 
with  transepts  and  ])as.sage  aisles.     The  main) ' 
entrances  are  from  ^\'estmoreland-^oad  and  lieech.'  ' 
GrOve-road.     The  accommodation  is    for  70?!; 
adults,  allowing  'iOin.   width  for  each  person,'; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  congiegation  having  seatingj- 
accommodation  on  the  gi'ound  floor.    The  school' 
is  on  the  north  end  of  the  site,  with  two  main'^' 
entrances  and  staircases  leading  up  to  classroonw,' 
on  galleries.    At  the  back  of  the  school,  near  thef 
platform,  are  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cloakrooms,: 
and  a  kitchen.    There  is  also  an  infants'  class- 
room to  accommotbite  104  childi-en,  with  access 
from  the  school,  and  with  a  separate  entrance. 
A  chiu'ch  parlour  is  placed  on  the  first  floor,  .and^ 
adjoining  is  a  room  to  accommodate  100  aduUj 
which  can  be  divided  by  a  movable  screen, 
simple  treatment  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  st 
is  adopted.     There  are  two  spirelets  above 
staircase  to  galleries.     In  the  interior  there  iS 
roof  groining  at  the  crossing  of  the  transepti 
The   buildings  are  inoposed  to  :be  lighted  by  | 
electricity. 

.South  Shore,  Blackpool. — Mr.  J.  A.  Nuti 
all's  design  has  been  selected  from  a  number  ■ 
competitive  pl.ons  for  the  new  Congregations 
church  at  .South  Shore.    The  building  will  be  oi 
Ruabon  brick,  and  will  accommodate  650  persons. 
It  will  cost  about  £3,000. 


,  The  Insanitary  Propertj"  and  Artisans'  Dwellii 
Committee  of  the  Livei-jxjol  Col-poration 
adopted  plans  jjrepared  bj-  the  cit}-  engineer  (S 
H.  Percy  Boulnois)  and  the  dei)Uti-sur\-eyor  (J 
F.  T.  l^irton),  dealing  with  the  erection  often 
meuts  for  workmen  on  sites  iu  Ford-sti-eet,  Arle^ 
sbeet,  and  GOdivrt's-gardens,  which  have 
cleared  by  the  removal  of  insanitary  houses. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  Bishop   of  Chiche 
opened  St.  Stephen's  National  Schools,  Boi-ou 
street,  Brighton,  which  have  been  recently  rebu 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hewitt,  archib 
of  118,  Queen's-road,  Brighton.    The  cost  of 
building,  lumishiug,  A:c.,  has  amoimted  to  nea 
£l,700.    The  eoutraqt  was  undei-taken  by  Me 
J.  J.  G.  Saunders  and  Sons,  of  Brighton.    The  i 
building  has  accommodation  for  140  boys  and90| 
girls. 
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NOTES  ON  DO:^IESTIC  DRAINAGE.— IV. 

THE  VEXTILATIOX  OF  1)U.*.IXS. 

IT  is  important  that  all  drains  shall  be  open  to 
the  air  at  both  ends,  and  so  arranged  that  a 
current  of  fresh  air  may  be  continuously  passing 


through  them,  so  as  to  secure  theii-  sanitary 
efficiency. 

Where  this  course  is  properlj-  carried  out  the 
sewage  becomes  partially  oxidised  whilst  passing 
through  the  drains,  and  any  gaseous  products  are 
carried  into  the  open  air  at  some  convenient  point 
and  innocuously  disseminated.  For  the  thorough 
ventilation  of  drains,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
drains  shall  be  open  at  each  end,  but  there  must 
also  be  a  considerable  difference  of  le%-el  between 
the  openings,  in  order  that  a  current  of  aii-  may  be 


drains  can  be  safelj'  and  effectively  caiTied  out  in  In  ])laces  where  no  inconvimicncc  can  result, 
this  manner.  It  "may  be  that  the  head  of  the  the  fresh-air  inlet  to  the  drain  should  be  perfectly 
drain  is  the  top  of  a  w.c.  soil-pipe,  and  it  would  free  and  open.  This  is  usually  effected  by  cover- 
probably  be  undesirable  (on  account  of  the  adjacent  ing  the  intercepting  chamber  with  a  perforated 
windows,  &c.)  to  constitute  this  a  fresh-air  inlet  j  iron  grating  having  a  dirt-box  under.  When  the 
to  the  drain,  without  first  caiTving  the  soil-pipe 
above  the  eaves  of  the  house.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  consider  the  head  of  this  soil- 
pipe  as  the  low-level  fresh-air  inlet  would  neces- 
sitate the  erection  of  an  extraction  pipe  of  great 
height  at  the  lower,  or  discharging  end  of  the 
drain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  difference  of  level 
between  the  inlet  and  outlet  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  insure  the  production  of  a  current  of 
air  within  the  drain.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  local  cii-cumstances  admit  of  low-level 
fresh-air  inlets  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 


drains,  whilst  a  high-level  extracting  pipe  or 
shaft  may  be  convementl3-  fixed  at  the  outfall. 

Generally,  it  is  necessarj^  to  pro^-ide  the  low- 
level  fresh-air  inlet  for  the  drainage  system  at 
the  intercepting  chamber,  and  the  high-level 
extracting  pipes  or  shafts  at  the  head  of  each 
drain. 

The  thorough  ventilation  of  even'  drain  within 
the  storm- water  section  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished. A  fresh-air  inlet  is  pro^dded  at  the 
storm-water  intercepting  chamber  (see  Fig.  1), 
whilst  the  head  of  each  branch  terminates  with 
an  untrapped  surface  gulley  or  rain-water  shoe. 

In  the  case  of  the  foul  drainage  section,  it  is 
not  always  practicable  to  ari-ange  for  everj' 
branch  ha^■ing    through   ventilation,   but  the 


Fig.  3. 


induced!  by  the  difference  of  level.  For  this 
reason  the  frej»h-air  inlets  of  the  drains  should  be 
situated  at  a  low  level,  whUst  the  -s-itiated  air  out- 
lets should  be  at  the  highest  level  obtainable. 

It  is  desii-able  that  the  direction  of  the  air 
currents  within  the  drains  may  be  the  same  as 
■  that  of  the  flow  of  the  sewage,  so  that  when  a 
quantity  of  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  drain 
the  displaced  air  may  be  carried  with  it  and 
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number  and  also  the  length  of  such  imventiliited 
branches  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  whole  course  of  everj'  collecting 
drain  or  branch  drain  of  any  importance  should 
be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

The  fre.sh-air  inlets  and  the  vitiated-air  outlets 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  greatest  distance 
between  the  inlet  and  its  furthe.st  outlet  is  not 
I  more  than  300ft.  Where  this  distance  is  ex- 
,  .  In  addition  to  I  ceeded  (as  in  a  long  length  of  drain),  intermediate 
this,  the  flowing  sewage  tends  to  induce  a  currc^nt  I  ventilating  chambers  or  numholcs  should  be  pro- 
of air  within  the  drains  in  the  .same  direction  as  '  vided  in  convenient  situations,  .so  that  the  length 
the  flow.  I  (j{  Jiain  ventilated  bj-  any  given  inlet  and  outlet 

I   It  i«  Hclflom,  however,  that  the  ventilation  of  may  be  kept  within  the  limits  mentioned. 


Fio..  4. 

«8cape  at  the  extracting  pipe. 
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Fig.  7. 

intercepting  chamber  cannot  be  conveniently 
covered  with  a  perforated  cover,  a  small  venti- 
lating chamber  may  be  constructed  at  the  side  of 
the  intercepting  chamber,  and  covered  with  an 
iron  gTating,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  to  5. 

If  the  fi-esh-air  inlet  is  near  a  door,  window,  or 
placed  in  any  other  position  where  a  back  draught 
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Fig.  8. 


or  reverse  cm-rent  would  be  undesirable,  it  must 
be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  egi-ess  of  any 
air  or  gases  from  the  drain,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  allowing  full  adequate  admission  of  fresh  air 
into  the  drain.  The  ventilating  cover  or  chamber 
is  omitted,  and  an  inlet-pipe  carried  from  the 
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Fig.  9. 


intercepting  chamber  to  an  adjacent  wall  or  other 
suitable  position,  and  terminating  with  a  mica 
flap  valve,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  to  9.  The  inlet- 
pipe  must  enter  the  intercepting  chamber  as  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  groimd  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  accumulation  of  sewer  air  in  the 
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spfioe  Ijctween  the  top  of  tho  pipe  and  the  man- 
hole rover.  If  hein  y  Iniffic  i.s  liki^ly  to  pass  oA  cr 
the  site,  it  is  iicees-iruy  that  the  pijie  should  he 
ahont  2ft.  hi'low  the  surface  (jf  tho  iiroiind  to  Jjre- 
vcnt  it  from  heiii":  ilamafred  or  hroken. 

Tt)  assist  the  induction  of  a  current  of  air,  the 
mica  flap  inlet  should  he  fi.xed  in  ii  comparatively 
cool  place,  and  near  the  ground  level,  jirovided  it 
is  ])laced  sufficiently  high  to  he  safe  from  any 
chance  of  heing  hlocked  with  eai'th.  ruhhi.sh,  kc. 
A  h(>ight  of  2ft.  or  lift,  from  the  ground  will 
gen<'rally  he  found  sufficient  for  this  jiurjiose. 

It  is  a  ecnunxon  ])ractice  to  provide  a  fresh-air 
inlet  much  too  small  for  the  sisie  of  the  drain  it  is 
intended  to  sup])ly  with  air.  For  instance,  a  tin. 
diameter  fresh-air  inlet -valve  is  sometimes  jiro- 
vided  to  an  inlei-cei)ting  chaniher  in  which  two 
Gin.  (hains  discharge,  and  holh  of  which  are 
dependent  on  tlie  4in.  inlet  for  th(^  sup])ly  of  air. 
The  fresh-air  inlet  (whether  it  he  a  surface 
grating  or  mica  flap-valve)  should  in  all  eases 
have  an  effective  sectional  area  of  not  less  than 
the  sectional  ai'ca  of  (he  (hain  or  drains  discharg- 
ing info  tlie  iiitei-cepting  chaniher.  A  (iin.  iidet- 
])ilie  will  suffice  for  one  Gin.  drain,  and  a  Uin. 
inlet  for  two  Gin.  tteiins. 

The  sum  of  the  seetioiial  areas  of  the  vitiated- 
air  outlets  should  he  at  least  eipial  to  the  effective 
sectional  area  of  the  fi-(\sh-air  inlets.  If  the  head 
of  each  collecting  drain  vv  imjiortant  hranch  has 
heen  carried  nj)  as  an  extracting  .shaft  or  \  itiated- 
air  outlet,  it  will  generally  he  found  that  the 
comhined  sectional  areas  of  th(;.sc  outlets  will 
leav(!  an  ample  margin. 

The  po.sition  and  height  of  each  extracting 
])ipe  should  receive  cai-eful  consideration,  so  that 
the  air  or  gases  escaping  from  the  outlet  may  not 
prove  a  souroe  of  danger  or  aimoyance.  The 
pipes  nnist  he  carried  uji  j)erfectly  straight  for 
their  whole  height,  no  hends  heing  ]iermitt(?d  on 
account  of  any  plinth,  stringcourses,  comiees, 
eaves,  &c.,  thiit  may  he  met  with. 

The  to])  of  each  extracting  i)ii)e  should  he  not 
less  than  Oft.  ahovc  tlie  eaves  of  tho  roof  or  of 
any  dormer  window,  with  a  minimum  liorizontal 
di.stance  of  18ft.  from  any  chimney  or  ventilator, 
so  as  to  a\  oid  the  danger  of  down  draught.  Thej- 
should  he  so  jdaeed  that  the  wind  may  hlow 
freely  across  the  top  of  the  pipe  in  order  to  induce 
an  air  cuiTcnt  within  the  ihains,  and  if  the  pipe 
can  he  eanied  higher  than  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
so  much  the  hotter. 

As  a  hroad  principle,  it  is  not  desirable  to  pro- 
vide any  form  of  valve  or  eowl  either  to  the  inlet 
or  outlet  ventilator  of  the  drains.  In  certain 
situations,  however  (as  sib-eady  described),  it  is 
foimd  necessaiy  to  Hx  a  mica  valve  to  the  fresh- 
air  inlet :  hut  the  top  of  the  outlet  jiipe  should 
he  left  quite  open,  and  simply  finished  with  a 
spherical  copper-wire  guard  to  prevent  birds 
building  nests  therein. 


CAST-IRON  IN  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XVII. 

Bj-  Joseph  Hokner. 

ORNAMENTAL  Tniilder's  ironwork  is  of  two 
kinds — that  in  -«-hich  the  ornament  is  used 
for  the  decoration  of  objects  of  utility,  and  that 
in  which  the  ornament  is  used  for  pur])oses  of 
decoration  siiuply.  Thus,  a  colimm,  or  a  gutter 
or  pipe,  are  of  the  first  character  ;•  a  terminal,  a 
shield,  a  cresting,  ^  crocket  are  of  the  latter.  To 
the  manufactiu'e  of  the  latter  cast-iron  lends 
itself  admirably,  because  such  castings  are  not 
subject  to  stress,  and  they  can  be  east  as  clean 
and  sharp  as  the  stone  which  is  fashioned  by  the 
sculptor.  We  will  consider  some  of  the  principal 
of  these  applications  of  the  metal  to  oinament. 

The  designs  which  can  be  embodied  in  cast- 
iron  columns  now  seem  marvellous  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  the  ditfieulties  of  moulding  them. 
Forms  can  be  east  cleanly  by  those  accustomed  to 
this  class  of  w'oik,  which  no  jobbing  shop  could 
nndertake  successfully.  Columns  are  made  in 
diameters  ranging  from  2in.  to  about  IGin.,  and 
in  various  lengths  as  required.  Mullions  and 
pilastei's  of  numerous  designs  are  also  obtainable. 
The  shafts  are  either  plain  cylindi-ical,  or  fluted, 
or  octagonal.  Bases  and  capitals  are  plainly 
moulded,  or  the  latter  are  gencnilly  foliated. 
Bracketing  of  flanges  is  not  resorted  to  in  oraa- 
mental  capitals  ;  but  the  bases  are  enlarged,  spread 
out  or  moiilded  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
dimensions  as  the  flanges.  Neither  are  bolt-holes 
cast  in,  but  joggles  are  cast  on  for  insertion  into 
the  stone  foundation.  Ornamental  iron  capitals 
are  also  cast  for  columns  of  stone.    Pedesbils  are 


made  in  iron  to  sui)por(  statuary  and  vases.  Each 
of  these,  carved  in  stone,  would  be  so  costly  as 
often  to  preclude  omauu'ntalion.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  architectm-al  effect,  cast-iron 
columns  arc  generally  too  attenuatecl-  that  i.-i,  the 
diameter  hears  too  small  a  proi)ortion  to  the 
length.  It  is,  therefore,  jn.4  as  well  that  strictly 
Cl.'issic  desig-ns  should  not  be  embodied  in  them, 
so  that  har.sh  associations  of  ideas  should  not 
occm'  to  the  mind.  Jlost  cu.stomers  like  orna- 
nu'Tit  about  tlu^  capitals,  and  few  quite  plain 
columns  therefore  are  east.  In  the  ca.so  of  the 
more  elaborate  foliation,  the  oi'nami-nt  is  screwed 
on  ;  in  some  (■ase.4,  east  on.  If  this  is  well  cast 
the  effect  is  good.  It  is  seldom  that  shafts  have 
cnta.sis  :  they  are  generally  ])lain  taiiered.  Fluting 
comes  out  well  in  cast  iro7i.  and  is  in  strict  har- 
numy  with  the  eaium  that  the  lines  of  force  should 
be  em|)hasi.sed.  I  once  made  a  pattem  for  the 
coluunis  of  some  water-tanks,  in  which  the  fluting 
was  continued  above  the  necking  of  the  cajiital 
to  the  abaeiLS  ;  the  effect  was  pleasing,  and 
several  hundreds  were  east  therefrom.  (Tcnerally. 
I  sliould  )irefer  a  rather  ]ilain  column,  with 
moulded  ba.-ie,  fluted  shaft,  j)ljiin  bell-.sha](ed 
capital,  and  moulded  abac-us,  to  one  in  which 
ornament  was  in  excess.  Almost  any  founder 
can  cast  such  ])lain  columns,  no  matter  what  the 
shape  of  the  nu)uldings.  But  I  doubt  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  foundries  in  BiHtain  wliire  clean, 
.sharp  foli.iteil  columns  can  be  cast.  Tliis  cla.<s  of 
work  is  one  of  the  specialities  of  the  Saracen 
Foundry. 

Cast  iron  holds  n  monopoly  of  the  hca^•ier  sup- 
ports for  lamps  for  ]iublic  lighting  imrjio.ses. 
Then;  is  an  almost  \iidimited  choice  of  designs  for 
these  suiiporfs,  including  )iillar  lanqis,  bracket 
lamjis,  pendent  lamjis.  and  arch  lam)is. 

I'illar   lamps   are   the  most  inqxn  tant  class. 
They  range   from   the  dwarf  lamps   used  for 
jH'omenades,  balconies,  and  ])ublie  entrances  to 
those  for  mansions,  hotels,  clubs,  theatres,  and 
other    public    buildings,    and  the  tall  lamps 
(nui)loved  for  street-lighting,  .so  that  the  lengths 
of  the'.4iafts  range  from  2ft.  to  !4fl.,   loft.,  or 
16ft.    The  designs  also  include  ju-ovision  for  one 
i  or  more   lanterns.    Ijantems  of  an  extensive 
'  variety  of  design  are  sujjplied.    The  shafts  of  the 
columns  range  in  design  from  wry  simjde,  plain, 
slightly  tapei'e<l  forms,  cheap  and  suitable  for 
connuon  street  lamjjs  which  are  required  in  large 
numbers,  to  those  of  larg(^  dianu'ter,  siu-eading 
ba.ses,  and  elaborate  omamentation  adapted  for 
special  situations  in  jjublic  stpiares,  gardens,  and 
institutions.    Forms  of  beauty  from  every  source 
are  introduced  into  the  ornanient.-ition  of  these 
,  lamps.    And  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
Sin.  (Tr  lOin.  in  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  at  base 
and  top.  the  whole  is  formed  in  one  casting.  There 
is  no  material  which  has  ii  ch.ance  of  rivalry  with 
cast  iron  for  this  kind  of  work.    Before  the  era 
of  cast  iron,  street-lighting  v.as  unknown.  In 
the  absence  of  this  material  we  should  probably 
have  had  our  lamps  suspended   froin  wooden 
[  brackets  attached  to  the  house-fronts,  or  from 
!  plain  brackets  of  \\Tought-iron  bar. 
[     Lamp  brackets  in  cast  iron  are  made  in  tasteful 
I  desigiis  of  scroll  work,  with  lanterns  supported, 
I  or  pendent.    Another  way  of  canying  lanterns 
is  by  means  of  arches,  the  lanterns  being  also 
either  supjiorted  or  pendent,  a  method  suitable 
for  gateways.    These  arches  are  made  in  cast 
iron  in  various  ijretty  designs.    Another  way  is 
that  of  suspension  from  a  central  rod,  suitable  for 
lighting  the  interior  of  public  buildings.  But 
here,  too,  cast  iron  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
central  rosette  fi'om  which  the  rod  depends. 

Cast  iron  is  the  best  material  to  use  for  gutter- 
ing. The  valley  gutters  are  perfectly  plain,  but 
the  out.side  gutters  are  usually  moidded  into  some 
pleasing  cornice  or  moulding  section.  In  addition 
also  the  outer  part  of  the  moulded  face  is  often 
wrought  in  various  ta.steful  devices  or  enrich- 
i  ments.  Heads  of  lions,  panthers,  gargoyles  are 
sometimes  cast  separately  and  screwed  to  the 
moulded  faces  at  intervals.  The  gutter  is  thus 
mad<;  in  the  hands  of  the  founder  a  means  of 
architect lual  adonunent.  Still  fmther,  adorn- 
ments are  sometimes  added  in  the  form  of  crest - 
ings  along  the  top  edge  ;  ends  or  stops  are  made 
of  similar  sections,  as  also  are  the  angle  pieces 
ciist  to  any  angle,  and  adapted  either  for  spigot  or 
fa\icet  ends.  In  order  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the  pleasing  effect,  the  gutters  are  supported  on 
ornamental  brackets  fastened  to  the  wall  with 
spikes,  so  that  the  gutter,  whi(,h,  if  made  in  lead 
or  timber,  would  be  destitute  of  any  beauty, 
becomes  in  cast  iron  a  pleasing  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  masoniy.    Circular  gutters  are  also 


obtainable,  not  merely  made  to  fixed  radii,  but  i 
any  radius  to  suit  customers'  re(|uireiuents. 

i>alconies  are  another  branch  of  builder's  woi 
for  which  cast  iron  is  better  suited  than  any  oth' 
material.  Timber  is  not  so  desirable,  masoni 
is  heavy  by  comi)ari.son  with  iron,  ami  in  lU'itli 
material  c!in  balconies  be  rendered  s\u-h  liijl 
ornamental  adjimcts  to  an  otherwise  ])lain  Imil - 
ing  as  in  ca.-it  iron.  'Fhe  remark  apjilies  to  ' 
kinds  and  sizes  of  balc(mies,  whether  used  i 
l)rivate  houses,  mansi(ms,  flats,  -w  places  ■ 
business.  Whether  of  small  or  of  large  dini(  i 
sions,  everything  can  readily  be  made  to  harmoni 
therewith,  the  supporting  brackets,  girders,  flooi- 
])lates,  railings,  liandi'ail,  and  standards. 

Staircases  are  in  many  in.stanees  better  made  in 
cast  iron  than  in  any  other  material.    Stont^  is 
su])erior  for  massive  buildings,  timber  for  dwell- 
ing-houses.   But  in  business  houses,  in  many 
i  warehou.ses,  as  well  as  in  lighthouses  and  in  all 
j  cases  where  the  obstruction  of  light  by  solid 
masonry  is  objectionable,  and  in  instances  where 
sl)ace  is  so  liuiited  that  sjjiral  stairs  are  necessary, 
I  ca.st  iron  is  more  suitable  than  the  usual  materials. 
'I'he  wh(d(;  of  the  stairca.se  is  readily  made  in  iron, 
and  is  easily  put  together,  the  treads  and  risers, 
!  the  standards  and  newel-po.sts,  the  railing.^  and 
handrails,  heing  cast  as  separate  i)ieces.  There 
is  no  risk  of  fracture  if  sviitahle  j)roporlions  are 
adopted,  although  the.s<;  structures  .-ire  so  sligli! 
;ind  the  danger  of  fire  .spreading  is  nnich  less  t)i; 
when  stairs  of  timber  .are  \i.se(l.    Tinned  tim'  ' 
I  balusters  and  jdain  timber  treads  ilo  not  eitli 
admit  of  such  v/ealth  of  decoration  as  those  m;i'i 
of  cast  iron.    Balusters  of  cast  iron  are  readily 
ajiplied  to  stone  »tairca.ae«  by  the  insertion  of 
suitalile  sockets  in  the  sides  of  the  st,'iirca.-i  - 
These  arc;  in  harmony  with  the  maasive  characl 
1  of  the  stonework. 

'     Iron,  being  so  light,  has  the  advantage,  when 
ajtplied  to  i)ublic  buildings  and  hou.ses  of  business, 
of  occupying  less  sjiace  than  stone  or  brick.  Tliis 
gives  a  greater  available  area,  and  lessens  obstriu  - 
ticm  of  light.    Castings  also,  being  c<mtinuous. 
can  be  more  readily  removed  than  m.■l.^only,  and 
replac(;d  by  others  when  alterations  become  de- 
sirable.   If  combined  with  inm  window -sashes, 
the  maximum  of  light  is  obtaimible.    'I'oo  man^'| 
i  houses  of  business,  shops,  warehouses,  ami  pubbc' 
I  in.stitutions.  built  mainly  in  ma.sonry.  require  gaa 
to  di.sjiel  th(;  gloom  of  winter  days.   Much  of  thia 
artificial  light  might  V)e  dispensed  with  if  iron 
were  used  more  largely. 
I     Caist-iron  girdcsrs  are  still  employed  consider-' 
!  ably  in  ornamental  designs  in  situations  v>-here' 
i  they  are  exposed  to  view,  and  where  they  are! 
I  not  required  to  sustain  he^avy  loads,  but  only  the? 
roofs  of  verandahs,  porticoes,  and  cbv^jred  ways,| 
and  for  supporting  balconies.    In  such  situatioiw, 
rolled  joists  would  Ix;  ineongruou's.    These  cast 
'  girders  ai-e  made  in  ornamental  designs  to  h:;' 
monise  with  tho  ironwork  struetirre  of  which  tli 
j  form  a  portion:  lightening  out  is  done  in  ;ii 
i  about  the  neutral  plane,  so  that  the  full  .streni; 
'  of  the  girder  due  to  its  depth  is  preserved,  ai, 
the  light  ening-out  is  designed  to  harmonise  with 
ornament  of  the;  colunms,  railing.'!,  brackets,  &(■. 
used. 

Cast  iron  is  largely  u.sed  as  a  means  of  om 
mentation  in  structures  which  are  built  of  otli 
materials.  Tlius  a  building  may  be  construct  ■ 
mainly  of  stone,  l>rick,  or  timber,  but  it.s  plaii 
ness  "may  be  relieved  with  ornament  in  in 
affixed  secmely  thereto.  Brackets,  cantilevi  i 
corbels,  spandrels,  &c.,  may  be  thus  addr 
Brackets,  corbels,  and  cantilevers  are  among  tl 
commonest  applications  of  cast  iron  to  th. 
piu-poses.  They  arc  suitable  for  insertion  uml 
the  ends  of  beams  and  girders,  under  balconi 
and  verandahs,  tmder  raised  footways  and  sheh  ■ 
and  in  numerous  other  situations.  They  are  c 
tainable  in  many  designs,  perforated,  and  sol 
in  outward  appearance,  .  ranging  from  a  fi 
inches  on  each  vertical  and  horizontal  edn 
up  to  6ft.  or  7ft.  They  are  made  at  right  angb 
or  bevelled,  or  cm-ved,  to  suit  conservatoii 
and  covered  ways.  They  are  provided  wi 
screw  holes  for  timber,  or  butts  for  masom 
Their  design  confers  .strength,  while  their  trac<  i 
insiu-es  lightness  as  well  as  tasteful  effect. 

Spandrels  are  ornamented  by  means  of  east-ir' 
brackets,  or  arches,  in  designs  adapted  todifferei 
orders  of  architecture,  different  widths  of  openin 
and  at  various  pitches  for  roof  principals.  T' 
forms  and  dimension  of  these  are  as  diversifi 
as  those  of  tho  bracket,  and  provision  is  made  t 
atttachment  either  to  tiurber  or  stone.  Then 
another  class  of  bracket  employed  specially  !> 
attachment  above  colunms,  to  impart  a  spreadinj 
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base  for  superincumbent  beams,  and  to  relieve  the 
angularity  of  the  imions.  A  special  shaft  is 
continued  beyond  the  capital,  having-  jwcpared 
face.-  for  the  attachment  thereto  of  the  bracket.-, 
■which  may  niunber  two,  three,  or  foiu-  according 
to  the  position  of  the  column. 

Some  sections  of  the  ornamental  work  have 
been,  and  still  are,  made  in  wrought  iron  by  the 
smith ;  but  the  greater  facility"  of  casting  is 
causing  the  work  of  the  smith  to  be  lessened  in 
•  modern  building.  I  must  leave  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  for  another  article. 


KOYAL  SCOTTISH  AC'ADEilY. 

THE  70th  annual  exhibition  of  the  E.S.A. 
was  opened  lateU',  and  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  a  higher  average  of  interest  and  varied 
excellence  than  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years.      Its   arrangement  follows  the  lines  in- 

•  augurated  by  the  present  President,  and  limits 
.  selection  to  a  definite  number  and  definite  space 

under  and  above  the  line.  The  bare  spaces  of 
walls  are  draped,  and  the  upper  part  gi-acefnlly 

■  festooned.  The  statuary  is  disposed  thi-oughont 
the  galleries,  and  everything  is  done  to  make 
them  attractive  to  the  public.  Its  70th  year  finds 
it  no  longer  alone  in  its  glory  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Scottish  art,  and  the  proof  of  its  success 
as  an  academy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  now 
and  at  its  best  it  could  not  probably  claim  to  be 

.  superior  to  similar  exhibitions  in  the  larger  pro- 
vincial towns.    Still,  as  the  most  ancient  and 

■  chartered  institution,  it  is  well  that  it  should  not 
'  lag  behind  its  compeers.  The  present  collection 
.  certainly  contains  no  very  great  work  of  high 

art,  nor  perhaps  even  one  that  will  create  any 
gi-eat  enthu.siasm  of  delight  in  the  public  esti- 
.  mate :  but  it  as  certainly  contains  a  very  large 
number  which  the  ordinary  observer  wotild  very 

•  readily  designate  as  perfect  specimens  of 
the  art.  All  branches  are  well  represented. 
The  portraiture  is  not  so  prominent  a  feature, 
owing  to  the  fewer  number  of  large,  fuU-size 
presentation  pictures  ;  but  in  the  contributions  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Herdmnn,  3Ir.  Lavery,  and 
others,  we  have  the  best  possible  examples. 

The  landscapes  are  not  so  numerous,  but  the 
.  subjects  are  less  commonplace,  and  are  interesting 
from  the  greater  variety  and  the  evidence  affoitlfd 
-  by  some  striking  samples  of  the  Impressionist 
school  that  these  are  improving  in  their  methods. 
Some  are  ver\-  large,  as  ' '  June  in  the  Austrian 
Tj-rol,"  which  delineates  a  great  stretch  of  valley 
■with  a  foregroimrl  of  bluebells  and  gowans, 
where  each  flower  is  painted  with  the  precision  of 
a  portrait.  AV.  Besittie  Brown,  E.S.A. ,  W.  D. 
McKay.  J.  Smart,  and  others,  have  each  several 
works  of  characteristic  excellence.  Architecture 
is  not  a  popular  subject,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  representative  of  the 
picturesque  aspects  of  street  architecture. 
"  Pal.-u  es  in  Venice,"  by  Alex.  Eoche,  is  a  rather 
gorgeous  display  of  vivid  colour,  in  which 
the  sunshine  has  robed  an  ancient  palatial  edifice, 
half  falling  to  ruin,  and  Mr.  Pollock  Nisbet's 
"  In  the  Church  of  .7eru.salem,  Bruges,"  shows 
verj-  faithful  rendering  of  an  interior,  with  plain 
but  massive  architectural  details. 

The  e.xhibition  is  rich  in  .samples  of  works  of 
the  more  ideal  type  ;  70  is  a  very  large  picture  bj- 
O.  0.  Eeid,  "  Prince  Charlie  presenting  his  Swoi-d 
to  Lord  Dalquhair,"  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
faithful  rendering  of  the  tartans  and  other  costumes 
of  a  large  assemblage.  '-Sic  Transit,"  byGr.  Watts, 
R.A.,  '-The  Cotters'  Saturdav  Xight,"  bv  \V. 
Hole,  E.S.A.,  "  Alna.schar"s  liream,"  by  \V.  D. 
Lockart ;  "A  Scene  in  Lochleven  Castle,"  fi-om 
*'ThcAb>jot,"by  G.  Hay,  E.S.A.  :  "Gamblingat 
the  Foot  of  the  Cross,"  the  diploma  picture  of 
Charles  il/u-tin  Hardie,  E.S.A.;  "A  Border 
Ballad,"  by  W.  S.  McGeorge,  ar<;  a  few  of  the 
morestriking subjects  which  have  been  judiciouslv 
placed,  and  add  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the 
galleries. 

There  are  several  fine  sea  pieces,  of  which 
"Floating,"  by  R.  McGregor,  E.S.A.,  is  a 
aplendid  si)ecimen  of  water  and  its  reflections  of 
ttie  Ixiiit.  There  are  many  .siimples  of  animal 
painting.  "  Strayed  Sheep,"  by  \V.  Holman 
Hunt,  is  !i  small  but  highly-finish(>d  picture,  in 
which  the  wandering  flock  are  brought  in  various 
ways  to  a  standstill. 

ITiere  are  several  works  in  the  collection  which 
are  lent  by  the  [)roprietors,  and  contribute  largely 
to  the  interest  of  the  whole.  There  are  33  sculp- 
ture ]>ieces,  mostly  busts  of  jirivate  ])arties  or 
public  men.    446  is  a  half  full  size  jnodel  of  Marj- 


Queen  of  Scots,  by  Bira^l;  Ehind,  forming  the 
central  figure  of  the  group  for  the  large  niche  of 
the  east  side  of  National  Poi'ti'ait  Gallery.  340, 
"King  Eobert  the  Bruce,"  is  a  full-size  monu- 
mental figure  for  St.  Cgnah's  Church,  Loch  Awe, 
by  Hubert  Paton.  "'yZ,  a  similar  modcd  of  the 
monument  of  the  fii^st  JIarquis  of  Argyle,  erected 
in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral.  This  is  a  very  suggestive 
and  finely-modelled  desigTi  by  Charles  McBride. 

The  water-colour  department,  which,  as  before, 
is  placed  in  the  south  room,  is  not  remarkable  for 
any  vezy  large  or  important  works.  The  subjects 
are  numerous,  but  generally  of  moderate  size. 
There  are  excellent  specimens  of  portraiture, 
landscape,  and  figure  subjects.  "A  Capture  of 
Eebcls,"  by  Arthur  Melvil,  is  a  striking  picture 
rejiresenting  summarj-  justice  executed  on  rebels 
of  the  Indian  Mutinv  ;  and  629,  An  '  Incident 
at  the  Battle  of  Kandahar,  1880,"  by  W.  S.- 
Cuming, is  a  figure  subject,  which  tells  its  story 
well.  "An  Old  Church  at  Caen,"  by  Jessie 
McGibbon ;  "A  Venetian  Quay,"  by"  James 
Caw;  and  "A  Continental  Market  Place,"  by 
John  Terris  ;  "  In  Venice,"  by  George  S.  Ferrier, 
are  the  principal  studies  of  pictm-esque  effect  in  ' 
the  field  of  foreig-n  architecture. 

Etchings  are  fairly  represented,  and  are  located 
in  the  small  octagon.  Mr.  Henry  !McBrock  has  ! 
a  great  many  jjen-and-ink  illustrations  of  "  The 
Tales  of  the  Covenanters";  W.  Hole,  E.S.A., 
has  twelve  etchings,  illustrating  the  jsoems  of 
Bums.  "  Pro  Nobis,"  by  the  same  artist,  is  an 
F(T<'  Homo. 

The  architectural  section  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  it  has  been,  there  being  only  47,  all  told. 
I  They  are  located  partly  with  the  water-colours 
'  and  isartly  with  etchings  in  the  small  octagon. 
Those  alongside  the  water-colours  probably  owe 
i  their  position  to  the  greater  importance  of  the 
j  subjects  representeil,  and  the  superior  excellence 
I  of  their  Jjictorial  effects. 

The  difliculties  attending-  the  proper  placing-  of 
architectural  drawings  have  never  been  success- 
I  f ulh'  overcome.  As  no  suitable  room  can  be 
spared  so  keep  them  separate,  a  number  are 
always  misplaced  for  proper  in.speetion.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Messrs.  Honcynian,  Leiper,  and 
;  Jilanc  to  the  rank  of  Academicians  isonegratif;y- 
i  rug  result  of  the  recent  alteration  in  the  charter 
!  of  the  institution  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
practical  benefit  can  be  expected  to  follow,  and 
the  institution  will,  unless  some  endowment  is 
prorided,  remain  an  academy  of  architectiu-e  onlv 
in  name.  The  architect  of  the  galleries  very 
possibly  intended  the  small  octagon  as  the  archi- 
tectm-al  room,  for  which  purpose,  if  days  were 
always  bright,  it  would  answer  fairly  well  for 
the  limited  number  of  exhibits,  which  could  then 
be  all  within  easy  reach  of  minute  inspection.  But, 
ordinarily,  the  light  i.s  veiy-  defective  fi'om  the 
acute  angle  of  illumination,  and  the  only  feasible 
suggestion  would  appear  to  be  to  shut  it  out 
altogether,  and  substitute  the  electric  lamp  at 
proper  altitude,  or  the  incandescent  gas  cluster. 
Chui'ch  architecture  is  not  represented  by  any 
very  elaborate  design,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  !Mr.  Blanc's  Coates  IMemorial  Chmch  at  Pai.sley. 
But  there  are  many  fine  ])ictorial  pcr.spective  views 
of  public  buildings  in  civil  ai-chitectural  design, 
and  the  exhibition,  as  usual,  is  much  indebted  to 
Glasgow  for  its  contributions. 

Mansion-houses,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  agi-icultural  depression,  are  still  far  and  few 
between  ;  but  there  are  numerous  beautiful  di-aw- 
ings  of  buildings  of  minor  importance,  so  that, 
a.s_  a  whole,  the  architectural  department  -n-ill 
fairly  sustain  the  description  gi^•en  of  this  annual 
exhibition  as  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  held 
for  manv  years. 


the  biisement  are  placed  laundry,  cookery-room, 
room  for  heating  apimintus,  book  and  general  store 
to  library  (communicating  with  same  by  circular 
stair  and  book-lift) ,  dressuuiking  room,  ladies'  class- 
room, cloak-room,  and  lavatory.  Thepubliclibrary 
is  entirely  on  the  ground  floor,  and  faces  Union- 
street.  It  comprises  entrance  hall,  large  lending 
spaa;  for  public,  reference  library,  public  read- 
ing-room, and  librari.'in's  room.  These  several 
departments  are  so  arranged  round  the  lending 
library  as  to  insure  perfect  supervision  of  every 
part  ;  and  ready  access  to  every  room  is  gained, 
with  tht;  a\-oidance  of  unnecessary  steps,  cor- 
ridors, and  passages.  Abimdarlce  of  light,  both 
from  the  top  and  side,  i.s  intrpduced  into  every 
part  of  the  library,  in  conjunction  with  comfort- 
able temperature  and  efficient  ventilation.  On 
the  ground  floor,  in  addition  to  the  library,  arc 
pro^•ided  also  machine  construction  and  drjiwing 
i-oom,  board  room  and  lavatory,  secretaiy's  room, 
approached  by  separate  entrance  from  Xew- 
street.  The  first  floor  comprises  large  north- 
lighted  art  room,  wth  coiridor  adjoining,  having 
ample  space  for  students'  lockers ;  chemical 
laboratory  (approached  by  double  doors  through 
a  lobby) ,  with  balance  room,  store  and  reagent 
room,  combustion  room,  master's  room,  prepara- 
tion room,  and  lectiu-o  theatre.  There  are  also 
provided  on  this  floor  building  construction  room, 
physical  laboratory,  and  lavatories  for  both  sexes. 
Ever}-  teaching  room  thi-oughout  the  building  is 
coiTCctly  lighted  from  the  left-hand  side  or  the 
back.  Provision  for  adequate  heating-  and  ven- 
tilation has  been  considered.  Each  floor  of  the 
school  is  approached  by  a  spacious  and  weU- 
lighted  fireproof  staircase,  centrally  situate  and 
directly  approached  from  the  principal  entrance. 
With  regard  to  the  materials  used,  all  exposed 
internal  joiners'  -will  be  executed  in  pitch-pine, 
staini'il  and  v;ivnished  ;  corridors  and  pas.sage3  to 
be  laiil  with  lii'st  pitch-pine  blocks,  while  the 
entrancc.s,  hulls,  and  library  -will  be  paved  with 
ceramic  mosaic  of  simple  de.sig-n.  The  floors  of 
all  teaching-rooms  will  be  formed  of  rolled  steel 
girders,  red  deal  joists,  and  pitch-pine  boards  in 
narrow  widths.  The  walls  of  corridors,  stair- 
cases, hall,  and  landings  will  have  a  cement  dado 
4ft.  high,  surmounted  by  pitch-pine  capping. 
The  walls  of  teaching-rooms  to  have  pitch-pine 
boarded  dado,  4ft.  high,  with  capping.  Entrance 
and  hall  to  library  to  have  tiled  dado  .5ft.  high. 
The  elevations  are  designed  to  be  faced  ^\-ith 
Euabon  bricks,  with  all  dressings  in  teiraeotta, 
the  enriched  parts  and  ornament  genei-ally  being 
specialh'  modelled  from  cartoons  approved  by  the 
architects.  It  is  estimated  that  the  structure 
will  be  erected  at  the  total  cost  of  £8,500. 


TECHNICAL  SCIKJOL  AND  LIBEARY, 
HYDE. 

THE  design  for  this  building,  by  !Me.s.srs.  Wood- 
hou.se  and  Willoughby,  Manchester,  was 
seh'cted  in  a  limited  competition  on  the  adrice  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Worthington,  F.E.I.B.A.,  of  Man- 
chester, the  assessor  called  in  by  the  committee. 
The  building  is  divided  into  two  sections — a  public 
free  library  in  the  one,  and  a  technical  school  in 
the  other.  The  structure  averages  three  stories 
in  height,  having  a  synunctrical  front  to  Union- 
street,  with  entrance  to  librai-y  section  in  centre 
of  .same,  approached  by  a  short  flight  of  broad 
stone  steps.  Two  other  entran<;es  also  are  pro- 
vided— one  from  New-street  for  the  technical 
school,  having  board-room  and  secretary's  room 
adjacent ;  and  another  for  the  basement,  by  moans 
of  a  passage  and  incline  from  New-streot.  In 


CHIPS. 

The  district  council  of  Castleton  near  Rochdale 
have  decided  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  improve- 
meuts  to  fifteen  streets  in  the  township,  at  au 
estimated  cost  of  i:il,600.  Mr.  Diggle,  C.E.,  has 
beeu  a^jpoiuted  engineer  for  the  uudei-takiug. 

The  London  Couuty  Council  have  resolved  to 
seek  Parliameutaiy  powers  to  widen  Battersea  Park- 
road  from  Simpson-street  to  Home-road,  fi-om  3.5ft. 
to  50ft. ,  and  to  recousti-uct  the  railway  biidge  over 
the  road  at  Christ  Chinch  so  as  to  increase  the  span 
from  ;30ft.  to  5Uft.,  and  the  headway  from  14ft.  to 
l(jft.,  at  a  cost  of  .€20,430,  subject  to  the  couti-ibu- 
tion  of  one-fourth  of  the  sum  by  Battei-sea  Vestry. 

The  North  Seaton  Freestone  Quairies  have  been 
reopened,  after  a  lapse  of  20  years,  aud  the  event 
was  celebrated  the  other  day  by  a  hmcheon  given  by 
Messrs.  J.  aud  T.  Douglas  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Ashingtou.  The  greater  part  of  the  Grainger 
Estate  buildings  at  Newcii-stle-on-Tyne  were  con- 
stnioted  of  stone  from  these  quan-ies. 

The  Duchess  of  York  will  distribute  the  prizes  to 
the  successful  students  of  the  Royal  Female  School 
of  Art,  at  the  Merchant  Tayloi-s'  Hall,  on  Thursday 
next,  the  5th  of  March. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Builders'  Clerks' 
Benevolent  Iivstitutiou  will  be  held  at  the  Holboru 
Restaurant  on  Tuesday,  March  24. 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  reopened  on  Wednesday 
the  wards  (which  have  been  closed  for  about  fom- 
mouths)  of  the  East  Loudon  Hospital  for  Children, 
which  is  situate  at  Shadwell.  The  piincipal  im- 
provements comprise  new  bathrooms,  ward  offices, 
improved  heating  and  ventilation,  aud  additions  of 
170ft.  floor  sijace  aud  2,210ft.  of  cubic  space  to  each 
of  the  wards. 

The  heritoi-s  of  the  parish  of  Lockerbie,  Dum- 
friesshire, approved  on  Monday  plans  by  Mr. 
Carruthcrs  ai-chitect,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £4,750. 
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ARCHITECTtTKAL  &  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Edinwuoh    AucniTKCTiHAi.    Society. — Mr. 
Sydney  Mitchell  delivered  his  address  iis  honorary 
president  of  the  newly-foimde^l  Arehitect\iral 
Society,  in  Dowcsll's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
20th  inst.    Mr.  Mitchell  urffed  them  to  remeniber 
that  architecture  was  an  art  in  the  I'onnd,  and  i 
not  in  the  flat.    It  was,  Ihcrel'ore,  necessary  to  | 
study  buildinffs  Uienisclves,  both  old  and  new,  j 
rather  thaii  drawings  of  thcni.  He  drew  a  parallel  I 
between  the  eomj)oser  of  music  and  the  architect,  ] 
and  ])ointed  out  that  in  both  cases  the  interven- 
tion of  other  hands  was  necessary  before  their 
work  could  be  brought  before  the  public.  The 
composer  reciuired  the  assistance  of  violinists  and 
the  players  of  instruments  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  architect  rwiuired  the  assistance  of  masons 
and  carpenters  and  others.    The  composer's  score 
was  of  no  importance  as  a  piece  of  handwriting, 
and  the  architect's  drawing  was  of  no  importance 
as  a  picture.    Both  wore  merely  means  to  an  end. 
In  the  case  of  a  painter,  the  picture  was  his  com- 
pleted work.    It  was  both  beginning  and  end. 
In  the  case  of  the  architect,  his  drawing  was  of 
no  importance  as  a  picture.    It  was  merely  a 
beginning,  the  end  was  the  building  itself. 

Leeds  .\xn  Youkshike  Aucuitectiu.m, 
Society.— Mr.  Axel  H.  Haig,  the  well-kuown 
black-and-white  artist,  gave  the  members  of  this 
society,  on  Mondaj-  evening,  some  of  his  rtaui- 
niscenees  of  Spain,  in  the  Law  Institute,  Albion- 
place.  Mr.  E.  ,1.  Dodgshun  presided.  The 
interest  of  the  audience  centred  chiefly  in  the 
fine  examples  of  Mr.  Haig's  work,  which  were 
reproduced  by  means  of  an  o.xy-hydrogen  lantern. 
In  a  chatty  way  he  told  of  his  joumeyings 
through  sunny  Spain,  of  the  scenes  which  in- 
spired the  brush  of  A'elasquez,  and  of  the  many 
old  castles  and  churches  of  renown.  At  the 
conclusion  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Haig.  ^ 

CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Oakham  was  reopened  on 
Thursday  in  last  week  after  the  enlargement  of  the 
organ  at  a  cost  of  .£400,  a  work  canied  out  by 
Messrs.  Bradley  and  Foster,  of  Sheffield,  the  builders 
of  the  instrument.  At  the  siime  service  a  new 
festival  altar  frontal  was  dedicated. 

In  the  Chanceiy  Division,  judgment  was  given 
by  Mr.  Justice  Eomer  on  Saturday  in  an  action, 
"  Knight  and  another  v.  Simmonds,"  brought  by 
property-owners  at  Wimbledon  to  lestraiii  the 
defendant  from  caiTying  on  any  trade  or  business, 
and  in  particular  that  of  a  laundiyman,  on  the 
ground  that  the  carrj-ing  on  of  such  business  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  restrictive  covenants  of  a  build- 
ing scheme.  His  lordship  giunted  an  injunction  as 
sought  by  the  plaintiff  Knight,  but  held  that  the 
other  plaintiff,  Williams,  had  waived  his  right  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  restrictive  covenants,  and  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned  the  action  must  be  dis- 
missed. 

The  Simplon  Tminel  Convention  was  signed  on 
Satuixlay  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Minister  of  the 
Tieasury,  on  behalf  of  Italy,  and  also  by  the 
representatives  of  Switzerland. 

A  resei'voir  is  in  com'se  of  erection  for  the 
Swindon  AVater  Board  at  Okus.  Mr.  J.  R.  Shop- 
land,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer,  Mr.  B.  Winchcombe  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  \V.  Comley,  of  Xew  Swindon, 
the  clerk  of  works. 

The  Ediubm-gh  and  Leith  Gas  Commissioners 
adopted  on  Monday  a  scheme  for  the  better  lighting 
of  the  southern  districts  of  Edinburgh  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  £13,000. 

AtKingsland-road  Congiegatioual  church,  Bristol, 
on  Friday,  a  new  organ,  encased  in  pitch-pine,  and 
built  by  Messis.  Yowles,  of  Bristol,  was  formally 
opened. 

The  Kent  County  Council  have  rejected  the 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Med  way 
between  Suodland  and  Burham,  for  which  the 
parish  councils  concemed  recently  awarded  a 
premium  of  £.50  in  a  competition  to  Mr.  Henry 
\Voodhouse,  of  Livei-pool. 

New  board  schools  are  being  erected  at  Hanley, 
and  special  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
ventilation,  which  is  being  canied  out  on  the  Boyle 
system. 

The  Police-station,  Maryport,  is  to  be  considerably 
eiUarged  by  the  erection  of  a  new  couil-house, 
magistrates'  retiruig  rooms,  suitable  accommodation 
for  witnesses,  kc.  The  plans  have  been  prepared 
liy  Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  the  county 
;achitect.  New  lock-ups  are  also  to  be  built  for  the 
countj'  of  Cumberland  at  Hamngton  and  Kinkry 
Hill,  fiom  tlie  designs  of  Mr.  Oliver. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[AVe  do  not  hold  (nirsolves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  ooiTespondcnts.  All  e(»nimuni«itions  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  arc  niany 
elaiiuants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  oorrosi)ondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requcst<'d  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literar>'  mutter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  KDITOK  of  the  BinLiiiNfi 
News,  Xi2,  Strand,  AV.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  stnfl' 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfreipiently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  commimications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheipies  and  I'ost-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  HriiASD  Newsi-ai'ER  Companv,  Lisuteu. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States.  £1  (is.  Od.  {orBdols.  :(0c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  (>s.  od.  lor  Xifr.  SOc.)  To  India,  £1  (is.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  (he 
CajK,',  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  Cs.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, I'ublic  Comixmies,  and  all  oflic^ial  iidvertiKcment-s 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charge  being  .'is.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Laud  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
menf.s)  is  (id.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  first  line 
coiuiling  as  two),  the  minimimi  charge  being  4s.  (id.  for 
40  words.  Special  tenns  for  series  of  more  than  sLx 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
li.sher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Adverti.Henientw  Is,  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  I'aragraijh 
.Vdvertisement  inserted  for  less  than  .'is. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  .S  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front^imge 
Advertisements  and  altenitions  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

SrrcATioNS. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Sitiuitions  Wanted  "  is  One  Shilli.sh  for  Twestv- 
KoijR  Words,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 

Alt  Sttantion  Adotrtisemtiits  vmst  he  jirtpaid. 

NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  euch  i, 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
bound  ■  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL ,  XLI.. 
XLVI.,  XLIX.,  LI..  LIII.,  LH'.,  LVIII.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXIL,  LXIII.,  LXIV.,  IJCV.,  LXVI.. 
LXVn.,  LXVIII.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  liad  singly.  Subscribers  reijuiring 
any  back  nimibers  to  complete  volume  just  raded 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print. 


the  wood  (piite  clean  to  the  touch.  Ihoi)e\\i 
shall  have  more  correspondence  on  the  subject.- 
I  am,  &c.  W.  James  Coopkr. 


Received  — W.  F.  Rogers.— J.  E.  P.— J.  Wilson  and  Co. 
—Competitor.— E.  G.  Lewes  .—F.  W.  R. 


Jntcrc0mmunication. 


QUESTIONS. 


I 


[11481.]— Creosote.— Would  some  rijiider  kindly 
form  me  which  is  the  best  way  to  creo»j)te  timber 
dipj)iiig  in  the  cold  liquid,  and  also  the  prf>bable  cost  pCT 
gnllon  .'   I  ])roi)c)se  to  build  a  concrete  tank  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Would  this  answer .'— Scbsckibkr. 


EI\T;KLESS  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bvildixg  News. 

SiK, — As  you  will  see  by  mj-  Register  of  Sales, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  place  my  steam  launch 
at  the  disposal  of  firms  desirous  of  \-iewing  water- 
side property.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
since  the  end  of  October  last,  there  have  been  no 
passenger  steamers  running  on  the  Thames,  with 
the  exception  of  thi-ee  ferry-boats  'Millwall, 
Woolwich,  and  Gravesend) .  Does  this  not  amount 
to  a  public  sc^andal  'r — that  the  great  highway  of 
the  Metropolis  should  be  practicallj-  dead  to  pas- 
senger traffic Cannot  you  use  your  powerful 
influence  to  remedj-  this  scandal 'r — I  am,  «Scc., 
BltADSHAW  Biiowx. 

BiUiter-square  Buildings,  E.C. ;  and  Estate 
Offices,  Millwall,  E.,  Feb.  25. 

[There  is  no  other  capital  in  the  world  where  a 
highwaj-  like  the  Thames  would  be  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  Mr.  Bradshaw  Brown's  protest  is  most 
opportune.  Let  him,  and  the  rest  of  us,  work  for 
the  coming  scheme  of  the  London  Countv  Council. 
—Ed.  "  B.  N."] 


FINISH  FOR  OAK. 


Sir, — Be  the  letter  from  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  this,  for  although  only 
an  amateur  citrver  and  cabinet-maker,  the  How- 
to  Finish  Oak-work  is  one  of  my  perjile-xing  sub- 
jects. I  am  at  present  making  an  elaborate 
mantelpiece  and  overmantel  for  a  drawing-room, 
and  am  often  asked  how  I  am  going  to  finish  it. 
I  propose  doing  it  over  with  raw  linseed  oil. 
This  1  find  darkens  the  wood  and  gives  it  a  nice 
soft  look,  which  the  wood  direct  from  the  wood 
tools  lacks.    The  oil  soon  sinks  in,  and  leaves 


A  NEW  SKY-SIGN. 

THE   original   id<:a   of  a  sky-sign  was  im- 
doubtedly  a  sign  against  the  sky  ;  in  other 
words,  a  mode  of  aclvertising  which  should  use 
the   sky   as   a   background   for  obtaining  the 
publicity  rc((uire(l.    To  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  go   higher   than   the  roof,   and,  general  1-. 
s|)enking,  to  make  the  sight  of  our  (uties  an  . 
towns  more  hideous  thiin   before.    When  tlic 
Lonihm  lJuilding  Act  of  1894  came  to  be  passed, 
the  detinition  of  a  sky-sign  was  based  upon  this 
princiiilc  of  a  sky  background.    So  in  the  section 
dealing  with  this  point,  after  enumerating  every 
possible  form  of  sign  by  letters,  models,  and  tli^ 
like,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  which,  or  .any  part  < 
which,  sky-sign  shall  be  visible  against  thi:  sk 
from  any  ])oint  in  any  street  or  public  w.iy 
It  seemed  as  if  the  only  way  to  get  round  thi 
definition  was  to  devise  a  sky-sign  which  shou) 
not  be  \-isible  ngaimst  the  sky,  and  which  shoul 
at  the  same  time  answer  all  the  purposes  ol 
huge  advertisement  to  attract  public  attention. 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  Compan 
(  TimrK,  Feb.  11)  we  have  an  example  of  the  w.i 
in  which  this  was  attempted,  and  also  the  stoi 
of  how  it  failed.    There  a  structure  had  >)ei  ■ 
erected  upon  the  hotel,  composed  of  letters  siij' 
ported  in  a  framework,  with  Iwarding  bchin 
them,  upheld  by  separate  stanchions.    The  resi. 
was  that  the  letters  were  not  "  visible  against  tl 
sky  "  in  the  words  of  the  definiti<m  of  the  Ai  t 
but  were  verj-  clearly  to  be  seen  against  tli 
boards  at  the  biick,  with  which  they  made  alt' 
gether  a  veiy  striking  appearance.    The  Lond 
County  Council  took  out  a  summons  to  get  the  thiii . 
removed,  as  being  an  illegal  sky-sig^  ;  the  magi- 
trate  did  not  see  his  way  out  of  the  definition  i: 
the  Act,  and  so  the  Council  went  for  a  mandamuK. 
which  they  have  now  obtained.    The  sole  argu- 
ment for  the  Hotel  Company  was  that  their  sig] 
not  being  visible  against  the  sky  itself,  could  ii 
be  a  sky-sign.     Lord  Justice  Lindley  made  sh< 
work  of  this  point,  thinking  the  boarding  at  t) 
back  made  the  thing  worse,  as  of  course  it  did,  i 
the  way  of  ugliness.    Lord  Justice  Kay  said  th: 
as  it  was  admitted  that  the  letters,  if  aloi; 
would  be  a  sky-sign,  and  that  if  the  words  h 
been  painted  on  the  boards  that  would  have  b(  i 
illegal,  the  fact  that  they  were  separate  coul 
make  no  difference.    He  also  observed  that  tl 
effect  of  putting  up  the  boarding  was  to  shut  ou 
more  sky  than  ever.    This  sign  must,  therefore, 
come  down,  and  with  the  law  costs  incurred,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  rather  a  costly  experi- 
ment in  the  way  of  evading  the  operation  of 
a  statute.         Fiiei>  Wetheueield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.C. 
Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Bi  ildisg  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


R.  C.  W.— Sewer.— DRAiNA(;n  —If  cesspools  are  st." 
legally  used  in  the  locality,  there  seems  no  way  by  wli 
the  authorities  can  be  compelled  to  supply  a  sewer  or  t; 
householder  to  iimke  dKxins.    It  may  be  a  question  for  1 1 
Local  Government  Board  as  to  whether  or  not  a  propi  i 
drainage  scheme  should  be  adopted. 


In  order  to  maintain  and  extend  the  success  of  iie 
public  libraries  in  Camberwell,  Mr.  J.  Passmore 
Edwards  has  intimated  to  the  librarian  (Mr.  Foskett)! 
that  he  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  new  library  to  >  ■ 
erected  at  Nuuhead.    This  offer  is  in  addition  to  t  i 
recent  gift  of  £3,000  towards  the  Dulvvich  bran, 
libraiy.    Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards  also  gave  tli 
funds  for  building  the  lecture-hall  and  reading 
room  of  the  South  London  Fine  Art  Gallery,  erect, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest  George,  which,  it 
expected,  wUl  shortly  be  taken  over  by  the  Libra: 
Commissioners. 


Feb.  28,  1896. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Railway  Stations  axd  Anciknt  Lights. — 
Emsley  v.  the  North-Easteen  Railway  Com- 
I'ANTf. — In  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Friday,  before 
Lords  Justices  Lindle.v,  Kay,  and  A.  L.  Smith, 
jud^ent  was  given  in  an  appeal,  "  Emsley  v. 
the  Xorth-Eastem  Railway  Compiiny,"  from  a 
•  !  M-ision  of  Mr.  Justice  Xorth.  The  plaintiff  and 
|iellant  had  moved  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
'  defendant  comp.any  from  erecting  a  new  parcels 
.  tHcs  in  connection  "with  the  Central  Station  at 
Leeds  so  as  to  obstruct  the  plaintiff's  ancient  lights. 
The  defence  of  the  company  was  that  they  were 
acting  within  their  statutory  powers,  and  that  the 
plaintiff's  only  remedy  was  compensation  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act  of  1845.    The  plaintiff  contended 


Ruggles,  a  builder,  of  Plumstead,  ajjpeared  to  a 
summons  taken  out  at  the  instance  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Mr.  Chilvers,  from  the  Solicitor's 
Department,  supported  the  summons,  and  Mr.  Morton 
Smith,  banister,  defended.  Mr.  Cliilvers  stated  de- 
fendant was  summoned  for  commencing  to  form  and 
lay  outa  street  for  carnage  traffic  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Council,  contrary  to  section  7  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  for  which  he  had  rendered  ; 
himself  liable,  under  sec.  200,  sub. -sec.  1,  to  a  ' 
penalty  of  £10.  Mr.  Perkins,  a  surveyor  in  the  ' 
office  of  the  Council,  was  called,  and  produced  a 
plan,  shovnug  two  houses  erected  on  a  piece  of  laud 
between  Piedmont  and  Auooua  roads,  Plumstead, 
which  he  stated  had  been  erected  by  defendant, 
who  told  him  other  houses  were  to  be  erected, 


that  the  company's  special  Act  for  the  construction  making  ten  m  all:  but  no  aiiplication  had  been 
•I  their  works,  obtained  so  far  back  as  18().),  had  '  m^i^^le  to  the  Council  for  then-  sanction  to  thefonna- 
iiired,  and  that  they  had  consequeutlv  no  greater  I  tion  of  the  street.    In  reply  to  Mr.  Morton  Smith, 
Jits  than  ordinary  landowners;  but ' Mr.  .Justice  [  the  watness  admitted  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey  had 
S  .i-th  took  a  different  view,  and  refused  the  in-   given  notice  to  foi-m  the  street  m  September,  189 1, 
i  unction,  and  their  Lordships   now  affiimed  his  '  before  the  passing  ol  the  London  Building  Act :  but 
decision,  and  dismissed  the  appeal,  with  costs.         I  he  denied  that  there  was  any  road  on  the  land  at 
^      ^                       -r^          ^               rr,,     the  time  he  made  his  survey.    Mr.  McHugo,  assist- 
-  HE               London  Railway  Stations. -The        surveyor  to  the  Plumstead  Vestry,  produced  an 
ot  Ryall  s  Trustees  v.  The  Central  London'       -      -    .•'i^ 


ilway  Comp.any  was  heard  on  Thm-sday  in  last 
k.  at  the  London  Sheriff's  Court,  before  Mr. 
I  ![der-Sheriff  Burchell  and  a  special  juiy.  The 
<luestion  involved  was  the  amoimt  of  compensation 
T  i  Vie  paid  to  the  trustees  for  the  premises  situated 
*  11,  Hoi  bom,  requii'ed  by  the  railway  company 
the   construction   of    a    station,   the  amount 
I  uned  being  £'6,216.    Witnesses  were  called  by 
tiie  respondents,  who  valued  the  property  at  £4,400, 
t  (uivalent  to  25  years'  purchase.    The  jury  assessed 
the    compensation  at    £o,430.  —  On  Monday,  a 
similar  case  was  heard  at  the  same  Court,  also 
before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  and  a  special  jury — viz., 
-  claim  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goldhill,"  tobac- 
!ii.st  and  cigar  dealer,   of  High  Holboni.  The 
I  I  mises,  which  are  required  as  the  site  of  a  station 
lor  the  Centi'al  London  Railway  Company,  are  held 
by  claimant  on  a  lease,  13  years  of  which  are  unex- 


appUcation  made  by  defendant  to  drain  ten  houses, 
as  shown  on  deposited  plan,  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Morton  Smith,  stated  excavations  had  been  going 
on  on  the  land  in  question  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Smith  intimated  his  case  would  be  that  the  street 
was  commenced  to  be  formed  before  the  Act  was 
passed,  and  therefore  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  it. 
The  magistrate,  Mr.  Marsham,  said  he  thought  it 
was  a  matter  that  might  be  amiiiged,  and  he 
adjounied  the  summons  for  four  weeks,  intimating 
that  it  would  be  well  for  defendant  to  make  an 
application  to  the  Council  in  the  mean  time. 


WATEE 


SANITARY 


SUPPLY  AND 
MATTERS. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply  from  Wales. — 
.      .  The  London  County  Council  discussed  at  good 

pued,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £141,  but  he  so  sublet  length,  on  Tuesday,  a  special  report  by  the  Water 
so  that  he  only  stood  at  £6  rent.  Claimant  asked  Committee  on  the  proposal  to  bring  a  supplementary 
|,:M9^  as   compensation;  the  jury  awarded  him  supply  of  water  to  London  from  Wales.   The  report 

recommended  that  they  should  be  instructed  to  con- 
Cases  Under  New  London  Building  Act.—  !  t'^'"*^  the  sui-veys  of  the  valleys  of  the  Usk,  Wye, 
At  the  Greenwich  Police-court,  on  the  20th  inst.,  |  '^^'^  Towj-,  and  to  prepare  plans  in  order  to  enable 
Mr.  E.  E.  Wood,  builder,  24  Nettleton-ioad  '  the  Council  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  the  Session 
Xew-cross,  appeared  to  two  summonses  taken  out '  1897  for  powers  to  caiTy  out  the  Usk  and  Llan- 
at  the  instance  of  the  London  County  Council,  gorse  section  of  the  scheme,  together  with  the 
Mr.  Chilvers,  from  the  Solicitor's  Department,  j  requisite  conduit  to  Elstree,  and  for  powers  to  pur- 
prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Macmoran,  Q.C.,  appeared  '  chase  such  sites  for  resers'oirs.  They  asked  for 
for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Chilvers  explained  that  the  !  authority  to  expend  a  sum  of  £10,000  in  relation  to 
proceedings  were  taken  under  section  14  of  the  ;  this  matter,  and  stated  that  this  section  of  the 


buildings  to  be  set  back,  so  that  the  external  walls  weeks,  till  March  17 
and  boundary'  fences  of  such  buildings  should  be  at 
a  distance  not  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  I 
the  centre  of  a  carriage-way  leading  from  Albion- 
street  to  Albion-grove,  Greenwich  ;  and  for  this 
offence,  Mr.  Chilvers  pointed  out,  the  defendant  had 
rendered  himself  liable,  under  sub-section  2  of  sec- 
tion 200,  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £2,  and  not 
more  than  £.5.  In  support  of  the  summonses,  Mr. 
Turner,  a  surveyor  in  the  office  of  the  Council,  was 
called,  who  produced  a  plan  of  a  one-story  shop 
and  three  dwelling-houses,  which  he  stated  were 
being  erected  by  the  defendant  in  Conington-road, 
Greenwich,  and  which  also  abutted  upon  a  carriage- 
way leading  from  Albion-street  to  Albion-grove, 
and  that  the  defendant  had  erected  an  external  wall 
of  the  shop  and  the  boundarj-  fence  of  the  houses  at 
less!  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  carriage-way.  For  the  defence,  Mr.  Mac- 
morran  stated  that,  before  building,  defendant 


CHIPS. 

An  extraordinary  turn  of  affairs  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  of  the  town  council  of 
Lancaster  to  spend  £70,000  on  the  proposed  Blea 
Tarn  reservoir.  A  provisional  order  has  been 
granted,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  are  with- 
holding borrowing  powers. 

Contracts  were  accepted  on  Wednesday  for  the 
work  of  erecting  a  new  church  at  Rosemouut 
Viaduct,  Aberdeen,  for  the  St.  Paul-street  United 
Presbyterian  Congregation.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  upwards  of  £4,000. 

At  the  Royal  Hotel,  Blackpool,  on  Friday,  Mr. 
John  Ashley,  who  was  the  clerk  of  works  during  the 

  erectionof  the  gigantic  Tower  at  that  watering  place, 

submitted  his  plans  to  the  district  suA'eyor,~un7ler  \  ^^'^  presented  b^  the  contractors  and  officials  of  the 
whose  supen-ision  the  buildings  had  been  erected  ;  i  undertaking  with  an  Ulumiuated  address,  gold 
and  he  contended  that  no  offence  had  been  com-  j  hunter's  watch,  ivory  rule,  and  a  purse  containing 
mitte<l,    as    .section     14    oidy    dealt    with    the  ^  recognition  of  his  patience,  judgment,  and 

front   of    a    building,    and    that    it   was    the  ready  resource  during  its  erection, 
back  of  his  client's  buildings  which  abutted  on  the  [    A  marble  memorial  of  the  late  George  Moore,  of 
camage-way.   He  also  contended  that  the  Council  1  Cheapside,  was  unveiled  on  Wednesday  at  the  Royal 
were  not  the  proper  parties  under  the  Act  to  take  Free  Hospital.    The  tablet  is  the  work  of  Mr.  John 
proceedings,   it  being  a  matter  entirely  for  the  Adams- Acton,  and  is  a  replica  of  one  executed  by 
UMtrict  sur\-eyor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  supen-ise  the  •  the  same  sculptor  for  Carlisle  Cathedral, 
buddings  ;  and  he  referred  to  several  sections  of      rp.        *  •  ^  f  ^  i     ^-   ■  ^  . 
the  Act  which,  he  stated,  supported  his  contention,  i  ^  The  district  of  Columbia  is  to  have  an  Episcopal 
and  Iw  also  calle.l  the  district  surveyor's  assistant  I  Cathedral,  designed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  of  New 
who  stilted  the  plans  were  approved  by  the  district  I  f  ^  trustees,  two  designs  were 

surveyor,  and  he  produced  certain  correspondence  i  Pf^p'^r'^^\'>^^  in  Gothic  and  the  other  in  Renaissance 
which  had  jtasseJ  t^tween  him  and  the  County  fy„'. '^"'^  '^^^'g"        chosen.  The 

Council.  Mr.  Chilvers  pointed  out  in  reply  to  '  ^'M'^l^'S'/?  Pl^nned,  is  to  be  272ft.  long,  and  200ft. 
Mr.  Macmorran's  argument,  that  an  external  wall  ^""^     *°  ^'i''^^  'Jo'"';  and  four 


was  deftned  in  sec.  o,  sub. -sec.  15  of  the  Act  i 


towers,  each  312ft.  high.    It  is  expected  that  the 


outer  wall,  or  vertical  inclosure,  of  any  building  church  wUl  cost  nearly  three  mUlion  dollars,  and 
Therefore,  section   14,  he  submitted,  applied  to  million  more  is  to  be  expended  upon  a 

either  the  front,  flank,  or  rear  of  a  buihlii,"  and  "'^"OP  »  palace,  a  deanery,  a  toys'  and  girls'  school, 
further,  that  under  the  section  in  qufstion"it  was  i  chapter-house,  and  other  buildings,  which  will 
provided  that  the  Council  should  serve  the  notice  on  P'^'"*  °^  g''""?- 

the  >"ji''ler,  and  under  these  circumstjinc^es  he  sub-  I  The  Sculcoates  (Hull)  Board  of  Guardians  on 
vv.tUxl  that  they  were  the  proper  authority  to  take  1  Tuesday  decided  to  j)urchaso  three  plots  of  land  on 
the  proceedings.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Marsham,  '  the  Hessle-road,  at  Hull,  comprising  21 acres,  for 
adjourned  the  8ummon.st8  to  the  29th  inst.— At  the  £2,850.  It  is  intended  to  build  thereon  cottage 
W  oolwich  Pohce-court,  o.i  the  20th  imt.,  Mr.  ,  homes  for  the  reception  of  the  workhouse  chUdren. 


©ur  ©fSce  Cablt. 


PuoFEssoK  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  in  lecturing 
at  thfc  London  Institution,  Finsliurj'-circus,  on 
Fridaj' night,  on  his  work  in  "  The  Decoration 
of  St.  Paul's  "  stated  that  there  have  now  been 
completed  in  the  choir  nearly  10,000sq.ft.  of 
mosaic,  extlusivo  of  the  gilding  and  painting  of 
the  LaiTel  vaulting,  of  tho  design  upon  the  stone- 
work, and  cxclusivi!  also  of  the  windows.  This 
includes  a  figui-e  of  The  Majesty  in  the  centre 
of  the  apse,  on  either  side  two  gi-oups  of  record- 
ing angels  ;  two  panels  of  the  Sea  giving  up  its 
Dead  ;  six  panels  of  Virtues  ;  the  Sacrifice  of 
Noah  after  the  Flood,  the  meeting  of  Abram  and 
Melchizedek ;  the  creation  of  the  birds,  the 
creation  of  the  fishes  :  the  creation  of  the  beasts  ; 
12  herald  angels  proclaiming  the  prophecies  fi'om 
Chapter  IX.  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  coming  of 
Clu-ist  ;  colossal  figures  of  Sibyls,  the  Persian  and 
the  Greek  ;  similar  figures  of  David  and  Solomon, 
of  Alexander  and  Cyrus,  of  two  of  the  builders  of 
tho  Temple,  of  ?.ioses  receiving  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  of  Job  and  his  fi-iends,  of  Jacob's 
Ladder,  and  of  Abraham  outside  his  tent,  when 
visited  by  angels  promising  him  a  son  ;  three 
windows  in  the  apse,  and  six  clerestory  window.s 
representing  angels  singing  in  Paradise  ;  and 
allegorical  figiu-es  of  Adam  and  Eve  naming  the 
beasts.  There  have  also  been  completed  panels 
of  peacocks,  panels  of  fish,  and  panels  of  beasts, 
as  wells  as  panels  of  arabesque  desig-ns  represent- 
ing various  Oriental  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
whole  of  the  vaulting  down  to  the  main  cornice 
of  the  choir  will  be  completed  by  Easter,  and 
there  will  then  remain  six  spandrels  to  be  finished, 
which  will  be  accomplished  before  Easter  of  next 
year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  County 
Council,  held  at  Trowbridge  last  week,  a  long 
discussion  took  place  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Powell,  that  the  labourers  engaged  upon  main 
roads  and  directly  employed  by  the  council  should 
be  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  16s.  per  week.  Mr. 
King,  in  seconding  the  motion,  pointed  out  that 
the  council  did  not  deal  in  a  niggardly  spirit  with 
regard  to  the  wages  of  their  officials,  and  they 
ought  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  in  regard  to  the 
wages  of  those  who  were  employed  in  manual 
laboui'.  A  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomas, 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  substitute  14s.  for 
16s.,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  more  ne.arly 
correspond  with  the  wages  paid  by  farmers  in 
the  district.  On  a  division  being  taken,  there 
voted  11  for  Mr.  Thomas's  amendment,  and  32 
against  it.  The  voting  was  exactly  similar  on 
another  amendment,  to  insert  the  word  "  able- 
bodied  "  before  "labourers"  in  the  motion. 
The  original  proposition  moved  by  Mr.  Powell 
was  then  put  and  lost  by  a  large  majority,  only 
six  voting  for  it  whilst  35  hands  were  held  up 
against  it.  Thus  the  amendments  and  reso- 
lutions were  defeated  by  large  majorities,  and  the 
road  labourer  in  Wiltshire  is  left  with  a  minimum 
wage  of  13s.  a  week. 

The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  advocates  the 
use  of  flat  tapes  of  copper  for  lightning  con- 
ductors, in  preference  to  the  tubular  or  solid  rod 
form,  of  a  weight  of  about  6oz.  to  the  foot,  or  if 
of  iron  .about  36oz.  Professor  Lodge's  advice  is 
endorsed — viz.,  that  the  conductor  should  be 
connected  with  the  water  or  gas  mains,  if  it  is 
near  them  ;  but  independent  ground  is  preferred. 
Masses  of  metal  in  the  building  should  be  put 
into  electrical  connection ;  but  the  conductor 
should  avoid  proximity  of  small  fusible  gas-pipes. 
Groups  of  two  or  three  points  along  the  ridge- 
rod  are  recommended.  The  same  authority  denies 
that  the  "  area  protected  is  one  of  a  radius  equal 
to  twice  the  height  of  the  rod  fi'oni  the  gi-ound," 
and  observes  that  no  definite  area  exists.  Chim- 
nej's  and  fireplaces  arc  dangerous  places  ;  but  it 
is  contended  that  the  idea  of  a  path  of  least 
resistance  for  the  current  is  not  proved,  as  any 
part  of  a  building  is  liable  to  be  struck,  whether 
there  is  a  conductor  or  not..  To  the  latter  asser- 
tion we  must  take  exception,  and  experience  has 
proved  the  contrary. 


Morland  Church,  in  Cumberland,  is  to  be  restored 
at  a  co.st  of  £1,185  .5s.  3d.  The  contract,  which  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  John  Edmoiidsou,  of  Morecambe, 
includes  new  roof,  new  oak  seats,  a  thorou^ 
renovation  of  the  walls,  new  floor,  and  repair  of 
tower  and  spire.  The  work  is  to  be  tiuished  by 
September. 


THE  BUILDING  N  E\\  S. 


Feb.  28,  1 800. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MoNi.AV.  ■  SiM'icty  of    Knuanecis.    '  ■i'lic   Mefliimics  of 
lloisc  llnulasi'."'liy  T.  II.  HiiKS.  7..Siii).m. 

Siiivcyrjrs'  IiistitutiDii.  Disi-uss;(in  on 
"  The  Couiiitions!  of  BuiWinsf  Contracts," 
8  p.m. 

lloytil  Institute  of  British  Ardiiteotd. 
Jtiisiiiow  Meeting.   8  p.m. 

.Soi.iety  of  Arts.  •' The  Chemistry  of 
Certain  IMotnls  and  their  Compounds 
Used  in  Uuildinfr,"  C;mtor  Lecture  Xo.  3, 
hyl'rofessor.J.M.  Thomson, F.C.S.  Si).m. 
TnE.SDAY.— Institution  of  (ivil  Hiifrineei's.  "  Littoral 
Drift  in  delation  to  River  Outfalls  and 
ll.-u  tiour  Enti-nnees,"  by  W.  H.  Wheeler. 
.■^  ]i.m. 

Koeiety  of  Arts.  "The  Commercinl 
IVospeets  of  East  and  Central  Africa," 
by  (i.  Se(jtt  Klliott.  ,'<p.m. 
■Wedneroay.— Royal  Areliiiologieal  Institute.  "  Feathers 
and  Plumes,"  by  Viscount  Dillon:  "The 
I'ossihle  Arabian  Orig-in  of  (Jothic  Cha- 
racters," by  H.  H.  S.  Cunyiighame. 
4  p.m. 

Carpenters"  Hall  Fiee  Lootures.  "  Elec- 
tricity in  Connection  with  Building^i,"  bv 
"W.  n.  I'reece,  C.B.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Riintgen's  I'hoto- 
a^aphy  of  the  Invisible,"  by  A.  A.  Camj)- 
bcU  Snnnton.   8  p.m. 

(ilasn'ow    Architc'ctural  Association. 
./Vjinuul  Business  Mectinf^. 
FniDAv.— Architectural  Association.    '•  Practical  Stone- 
work," by  Hervey  Flint.    7..'(0  p.m. 

Auctioneei-s'  institute.  "  Valuations 
and  Appraisements,"  by  A.  J.  Ram, 
Recorder  of  Uanley.    !l  p.m. 


^\}t  Socktg  of  attljtocts. 

Founded  1884.    Incorporated  1893. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  MEMBF.RSHIP. 

The  Examination  for  Admiosion  to  M^Tnt)T«hip  of  the  Society  of 
Architects  comes  into  operation  on  NOVEMBER  l»t,  1H%. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Examination  to  be  held  by  the  Society  are  u 
follows  • — 

Section  I.  Arcbitcctubi;. 
Subject  («).   Tlannintj  (uul  Design. ~The  plan  and  desikrn  of  tome 
building,  or  portion  of  a  buildings  with  details  to  a 
larger  scale, 

Archifrt  tiirnl  Jlistm  tj. —The  gertral  principles  of  the 
variouti   styles    and  Deriods  of   Architecture;  their 
dates,  mouldintr",  und  enrichments, 
Section  II.    Bdildino  ('onstruction  *nd  Materials. 
Subject  (rt^.    Con$tftii'tion. — Constructional  details  m  all  trades. 

Jilateriah. — The  properties,  methods  of  workinir.  m'^nu- 
facture,  and  the  application  of  materials  to  building 
works. 

Section  TIL    Pa\CTi(  e. 
Spfcijications. — I'repftT-ation   of  specifications,  and  the 

examination  of  Builders'  accounts. 
Contracts  — The  conditions  oertamtnK  to  a  building  con- 
tract ;  the  relative  positions  of  architect,  client,  and 
contractor  ;  and  other  questions  of  ordinary  practice 
Subject  (c),,  Sanitan/  Science  — To  include  water  supply  and 
drainage,  veiitilation,  lighting,  and  heating  of 
bu'ldines. 

ALTERNATIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Council  accepts,  in  lieu  of  the  Society's  own  ExamtnatioDf 
certain  Examinations  as  partlv  or  wlioUy  alternative 

Full  particulars  of  these  and  of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Examination 
will  be  publislied  sliortlv. 

ELLIS  MARSLAND,  Hon.  Sec. 
St.  James's  Hall,  W.,  December,  1S95. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Kewcaistle-om-Tyne.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Master  Builders' Association  held 
at  the  C'ounty  Hotel,  ou  the  10th  iust.,  to  consider 
the  dis])nte  at  present  existin;;  between  the  plasterers 
and  brieklavers  as:  to  the  laying  of  cement  flooi-s, 
the  following  resolutioil  was  unauimoiisly  adopted : — 
"  That  in  future  ^  the  employers  will  use  tlieir  own 
discretion  as  to  whom  they  will  employ  to  lay 
cement  floors."  There  was  also  a  strong  feeling 
expressed  ;igainst  the  action  taken  by  the  Brick- 
layers' Society  in  withdrawing  their  men  from 
certain  Works,  as  there  is  no  dispute  at  present 
existing  T)ctween  the  employers  and  the  Vuioklayei-s. 
It  was  also  felt  that  Rt(^ps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Mastere'  Association  to  take  iumiediate  united  action 
upon  the  recuiTence  of  such  disputes. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Till'  ^lUtnliim  I.I  \MlMt<'.'l>  I-  >|>i'r'i.'ilK  iiiMt.a  to  thu  Durabilt 

iiiiH  h.-iMitilul  ColiM  lli.f  tlii«  miiHri.-ll.- 
Quarri.n  Well  Oiu'ii.-.l ;  Quick  Of.imli  li  (iirirantcH  ;  Stonrw 
Dclivi'iod  mill  rix.  il  Cmnpli-tc.    Sumpli's  .ind  l;viiiiiat,.»  r 

Allllll•^^ 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPi 

NOltTON ,  s  r( >K K- 1  .V  DKK  11  \ M,  so.M KilsET. 

I.oiulon  A|;cnt 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven- utrwl.  Strand,  W.C. 


f .  H.  LASCELLES  and  Co.,! 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

TELEPHONB  N«.  270. 


Subject  (i). 


Subject  (6). 


Subject  (n). 
Subject  (6). 


A  new  reredos  was  last  week  unveiled  at  St. 
James's,  Upper  Edmonton.  It  is  constructed  of 
white  and  coloured  alabaster,  Caen  stone,  and 
marble.  It  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  ElKs. 
In  the  centre  panel  is  a  marble  cross  on  .a  back- 
ground of  alabaster,  and  in  the  panels  on  either 
side  are  carvings,  in  alabaster,  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Passion  Flower  of  the  Atonement, 
and  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Vine  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  apsidal  s.anctuary  at  St.  James's,  biult  iu  1851, 
was  decorated  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  John  Bennet  Delaney,  .J.P..  of  Bh-kenhead, 
died  ou  Tuesday,  aged  ,51  years.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  cabinet-maker  in  the  town,  and  after- 
wards established  the  large  f  uniishiug  businesses  in 
Bii-kenhead  and  Liverpool.  For  nine  years  he  served 
on  the  town  council,  but  retired  iu  1893. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  will  visit  Salford 
on  March  2.i,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  new 
Technical  Schools  at  Peel  Park.  The  schools  are 
built  of  red  brick  and  terracotta,  have  cost  £.55,000, 
and  will  accommodate  2,000  students.  Mr.  Hemy 
Lord,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect. 

At  Leicester,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  Frederick 
Charles  Tyers,  son  of  a  master  builder,  who  has 
been  living  with  his  father,  followed  him  out  of  the 
house  as  he  was  ou  his  way  to  work,  and,  running 
a  few  yards  in  front,  committed  suicide  by  cutting 
his  throat  before  Mr.  Tj'ers  could  interfei'e  to 
prevent  him.  The  man  was  said  to  be  in  financial 
difficulties. 

Arthur  John  Straker,  a  builder,  of  Cudwortli, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Barnsley  rural  disti-ict 
council,  was  charged  before  the  Banisley  magis- 
trates on  Wednesday  week,  at  the  instance  of 
George  Hairy  Gray,  a  proijeity  agent,  "  that  he, 
being  a  member  of  the  said  council,  and  being  dis- 
mi  ilitied,  by  reason  of  his  having  been  concerned  in 
t  le  pi-ofit  of  a  contract  for  certain  work  done  for 
t'le  council  at  Carlton,  did  vote  in  the  council, 
outraiy  to  statute."  The  Bench  convicted,  and 
imposed  a' fine  of  £5  and  costs. 


CHIPS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bury,  Lanes,  applied  to  the 
local  bench  on  Friday  for  an  extension  of  two  years 
in  which  to  carry  out  its  »ewage  works.  The  town 
clerk  said  contracts  had  been  let  to  the  amount  of 
£60,000,  and  the  works  would  require  tliat  time  to 
complete.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  joint 
committee,  opposed,  and  said,  tiltration  works  could 
be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  other  works. 
The  Bench  granted  an  extension  of  twelve  months. 

The  Coventry  Coqjoration  decided  on  Tuesday  to 
cairy  out  the  repaving  of  the  principal  footpaths  of 
the  "city  with  artificial  stone.  The  surveyor  esti- 
mates the  cost  at  £13,000.  The  work  will  lie  spread 
over  several  years,  .£1,000  being  set  aside  annually 
for  the  pui-j)Ose. 

Colonel  J.  O.  Hasted,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Burd, 
Local  Government  Board  innectors,  lield  an  inquiry 
at  Wolverhampton  on  Tuesday,  with  regard  to  an 
application  which  has  been  made  to  the  town 
coinicil  for  a  provisional  order  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  various  local  Acts,  so  as  to  pro\-ide  for  the 
extension  of  the  waterworks  undertaking  ;  enable 
the  corjioration  to  borrow  money  for  that  purpose  : 
.ind  enable  the  corponition  to  m.ake  provision  with 
regard  to  closets  on  the  water-carriage  sysrem. 

The  district  council  of  Friei-n  Bamet  recently 
called  upon  Mrs.  Grooday,  of  High-rosul,  Whet- 
stone, to  take  her  water  suj)ply  from  the  company 
which  supplies  the  district.  She  declined  to  do  so, 
on  the  ground  that  she  had  a  good  supply  from 
other  sources.  Thereupon  tlie  couucU  sent  men  to 
lay  on  the  water,  and  Mrs.  Gooday  refused  to  admit 
them.  For  this  she  was  summoned  before  the 
Highgate  magisti'ates  on  Monday,  the  chai'ge 
against  her  being  one  of  "  obstruction,"  imder  the 
tei-ms  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  187o.  The  Bench 
decided  that  the  local  authority  could  not  force  an 
entry  without  a  magistrate's  order,  which  in  this 
instance  they  had  not  obtained.  The  summons  was 
therefore  dismissed. 

The  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Cowan,  of  Glenorm,  was  sold  on  Satur- 
day iu  Edinburgh.  Good  prices  were  realised, 
the  principal  being: — Erskine  Nicol,  A.E.A.,  "A 
'  "RTieedler,"  £388  10s.,  and  "The  Renewal  of  the 
!  Lease  Refused,'"  £-567  :  Sir  J.  Xoel  Paton,  R.S.A., 
"Fact  and  Fancy,"  £299  os.  ;  "Christ  and  His 
Disciples  at  Gethsemaue,"  £105  :  Sir  George 
Harvev,  P.R.S.A.,  "Invei-aman,  Head  of  Loch 
Lomond,"  £168:  Peter  Graliam,  A.R.A.,  "Twi- 
light after  Rain,"  £210;  A.  Tideman,  "Grand- 
mother's Crown,"  £283  10s. 

A  serious  tire  occurred  on  Monday  in  the  large 
builders'  and  contractors'  yard  in  Love-lane,  Shad- 
well,  o^vned  and  occupied  by  Messi-s.  Ashby  and 
Homer.  Before  it  could  be  got  imder,  it  had 
destroyed  a  range  of  buildings  covering  an  area 
of  120ft.  by  90ft.,  besides  doing  much  damage  to 
adjoining  workshops  and  to  a  large  number  of 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  parish  church  of  Lawrence  Kirk,  X.B.,  built 
in  180-1,  was  reopened  ou  Sunday  after  restoration, 
including  reseating,  new  oak  pulpit,  an  organ  buUt 
by  Messrs.  Wadsworth  Brothers,  of  Manchester  and 
Aberdeen,  and  a  memorial  stained-glass  window. 
The  works  have  cost  £1,700. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  Christ  Church, 
Newgate-street,  E.G.,  held  on  Wednesday,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  approving  a  scheme  for  reseating 
aud  restoring  the  palish  church,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £1,000.  A  committse  was  also  appointed  to 
raise  the  necsssaiy  subscriptions. 

A  survey  of  Doncastsr  parish  church,  recently 
injured  by  a  gas  explosion,  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Brierley,  and  Mr.  Hunt  has  estimated  the  damage 
done  to  the  stained-glass.  The  damage  iu  the  nave 
is  estimated  at  £1,900,  and  in  the  chancel,  £100. 
Messrs.  Abbott  and  Smith  have  estimated  the 
damage  to  the  organ  at  £157,  and  lOgs.  for  expenses 
in  holding  services  at  the  Com  Exchange  bring  the 
total  damage  to  £2,167  10s. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 
Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANK,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINOS. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

MSTIJtATSS   OIVMlf  OH  APFLIOATTON. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAU()(iANV.    WAINSCOT,  WALXUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LON  DON, "  E.C,  . 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of ' 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


rj90  0  0 
;j83   0  0 


TENDERS. 

*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  <ase»  oblige  by  giviii 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  tli 
accepted  tender :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information 

Babs-sbi-ry.— For  alteration.s  at  the  Waterloo,  for  Mi 
J.  H.  Malin.   Mr.  Edward  Brown,  M.S.A.,  FIeur-de-L\  — 
street,  Bishopsgnte.  architect  :— 

Bc-edara   0  0 

AVcnlmm   '-^Vi   0  0 

Lancaster,  E.  -^IH   <•  0 

Easton   ...  0  0 

IVwttici's  work:  — 

Burlcy    ...    89  0  0 

txrime-s  and  Son    77   0  0 

Rogers  and  Son    69  10  0 

Bf.ckf.xham.— For  building  new  public  room  and  sunib 
alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Greyhound  p.h.,  Beckenhai 
for  Whitbread  and  to.,  Ltd.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Gn 
F.R.I.B.A..  Bedford  Eow  House,  W.C,  and  76a,  Hif;! 
street,  Lewisham.  .S.E..  Hrehitftt  and  siu  veyor  :— 
Simes  and  X)mican  tB95   0  0 

Graham  

Jen-ard  

KennardBros   .580   0  0 

Knight,  T.,  Sidcup  (aeceptedj      ...       559   0  0 
Berkuampsteao.— For  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
works,  Bcrkhampstead.   Mj.  James  Lemon,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Xemon  and  Blizard},  9,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
engineer ; —  A.  B. 

Free,  T.,  and  Son,  IDiidenhead  £7,970   ...  £6,000 

R.iA-nor.  C.  G.,  Liverpfiol   7,650   ...  5,650 

Taylor.  G.,  Blackburn    7,569   ...  4,217 

Adams.  Wood  Green    6,800   ...  4,800 

.liiek-son,  .1.,  Plaistow   6,70fJ   ...  4,4f« 

Bell.  G.,  Tottenham   6,2.'i.3    ...  4..SV: 

Siddous  and  Fieeman.  Oundle   5,91)0   ...  3.'> 

Cooke.  B..  .ind  Co..  Battersea    5,743    ...  3.7 

Cunlitfe,  W.,  Kingston-on-Thames    ...   5,561    ...  3,v 

Bentlev,  J.,  Preston    5,358   ...   3,3.. > 

A.— Conti-aet  A.      B.— Contract  B. 
Engineer's  estimate.  £6,000.) 
Berjios-dsey.— For  the  erection  of  new  Baptist  chaptl. 
nderton-road,    Bei-mondsey,    S.E.    Mr.    G.  Bamc-. 
F.E.I.B.A..  4.  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C,  architect  :— 
Battley,  Sons,  A:  Holness  accepte<l,    £3,777  14  0 
Bebmoxdsev.— For  the  erection  of  factory  at  Bot- 
mondsev,  for  Mes.si-s.  C  AVix  and  Sons.    Mi\  J.  Av. 
Brooker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  13,  Railway  Approach,  Londoa 
Bridge.  S.E..  architect  :— 

Battley,  Sons,  and  Hohiess  £5,822   0  0 

Edwards  and  Medway  (accepted) ...     5,027   0  0 
BRiiiHT.iv. — For  .additional    cla.ssrooms,  &c.,  to  tl 
Bentham-road  Mission  HaU.    Mr.  E.  J.  Hamilton,  arcl 
tect.    Quantities  supplied  :— 

Tavlor.  AV   £600   0  0 

Barnes..!   586   0  o 

Lockver.  G.  E   .582  15  0 

Sattiii  and  Evershed   557   0  0 

Saimders.  J.  .J.  G..  and  Sons'      ...       554   0  0 
*  Accepted.      All  of  Brighton. 
C\RiiiFF.— For  erection  of  annexe  to  the  Exhibition 
Buildings.  Cardiff,  for  SpiUer's  Nephews  Bi.scuit  Co..  Ltd. 
Messrs.  veal  and  Sunt,  architects  :  — 

Symonds,  A\'.,  and  Co.  accepted) ...     £4S2   0  0 
Catfori).— For  work  in  undenrinning  Riverview,  Cat- 
ford  Hill,  for  Mr.  E.  Silverthome.   Mr.  Arthur  L.  Guy, 
A.R.I.B.A..  Bedford-row  House,  AV.C,  and  76a,  High- 
street,  Lewisham,  architect  and  surveyor  : — 

NicoUs,  G.,  Catford  (accepted)     ...     £2C0  0  0 
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UP-TO-DATE  "  BUILDING. 

E  have  an  "  up-to-date  "  architecture, 
as  ill  everything  else.    It  declares 
itseU  m  the  monster  fashionabh'-apiwinted 
hotel,  in  the  latest  trade  emporium  of  the 
universal  store,  as  well  as  in  the  flaunting 
restaurant  of  our  great  thorouglifaro.  The 
commercial  spirit  dominates  the  movement, 
for  the  ob\  ious  motive  is  to  supph-  the  latest 
demand,  and  to  give  all  that  the  most  exacting 
taste  requii-es.    There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  desii-e  to  be  up  to  date.    If  it 
means  that  we   should   keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the   age,   and   make  use  of  the 
materials  we  hive  at   om-  command,  it  is 
certainly  a  laudable  intention  ;  but  it  means 
a  gi-eat  deal  more— it   seems  to  us  to  be 
retrospective,  as  well  as  looking  forward, 
two   unquestionably   good    motives  when 
dictated  by  common  sense,   but  extremely 
mischievous  when  they  are   controlled  by 
capiice.    There  is  up-to-date-ism  in  ' '  style,"' 
as  well  as  in  con.sti-uction.    In  the  foimer 
case,  it  is  too  often  the  forcing  upon  us  of 
mere   forms  and  types  that  have  grown 
fashionable,  of  featm-es  that  are  quaint  or 
grotesque,  without  being  convenient,  of  win- 
dows that  obscure  the  light,  of  staircases  that 
are  awkward,  and  of  chaiis  and  tables  that 
cannot  be  sat  on  or  used  with  anr  comfort. 
They  have  been  introduced  into  Lord  Tom 
Noddy's  house,  and  so  thev  are  rhic.  Really 
and  hone.stly,  of  course,  it  is  misleading  to 
caU  that  "up  to  date  "  which  is  "  harkino' 
back  "  to  an  old  period,  and  it  is  this  misuse 
of  the  tei-m  which  lenders  so  much  modern 
work  ridiculous.    EverA-  true  .style  should  be 
up  to   date,  but   copying   an    old  style  is 
mere  affectation.   Then,  again,  in  the  second 
sense,  m  which  the  term  applies— that  of 
construction— it  too  fi-equentlv  means  not 
the  best  or  the  most   suitable,  but  the 
latest  novelty,  the  most  daiinj,'  innovation  ; 
and    this,    to    our    minds,   is    much  the 
more  offensive  of  the  characteristics  of  ui)- 
to-date  architectuie.    We  can   tolerate  a 
Late   Gothic   or    Tudor  window,   but  we 
utterly  repudiate  a  modem  glass  and  iron 
shop-front,  though  it  may  be  thoroughly 
up  to  date  in  its  fittings.    EverN-thing  may 
be  done  to  make  it  convenient— the  iion 
gii-ders    may   be    ceiled    underneath  and 
invisible  ;  the  iron  columns  may  be  so  dis- 
posed as  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  customers 
or  conceal  the  .show,  and  be  cased  in  deal 
and  shelves  for  the  display  of  goods;  but 
for  all  tliis,  the  impression  is  made  on  our 
mind  that  the  engineer  and  glass  merchant 
have  only  boon  doing  their  "  best  "—would 
It  not  be  truer  to  say  wor.st  'f—in  a  clumsy 
I  manner,  to  advertise  their  wares  or  their 
I  patented   im])iovcinerits.     They  are  thrust 
'  upon  our  att<jntion   in  a  most  aggressive 
fa.shion.    A  large,  coars(dy-modelled  capital 
of  cast  iron  .sj)rawls  out  below  the  ceiling 
;  surface  without  even  a  decent  architrave 
■  Ihe  up)«;r  part  of  the  window  is  filled  with 
!  execrable  coloured  glass,  leaded  in ;  within  the 
'  Hhoj)  are  incande.scfint  electric  lights,  with  ui)- 
to-date  glas.s  globes.    The  cash  of  the  pur- 
i  chaser  is  transmitted  by  a  suspended  "track  " 
in  mid  air,   "li»ht-railway"  fa.shion,  and 
what  little  of  wall  and  ceiling  are  visible  is 
:  smothered  over  with  .some  u])-to-date  em- 
;  bossed  decoration.    Tliese  are  aU  inventions 
which   the  modem   shopkeeper  or  caterer 
I  thinks  he  must  have  and  exhibit,  to  show 
i  that  his  estitbh.shmont  is  abrea.st  of  the  time 
,  In  the  latest  hotel  and  restaurant  this  officious 
Ibnd  of  architecture  is  eciually  obnoxious. 
!  ihe  promoter  stnves  to  obtain  all  that  modem 


iinention  can   give,    and   the   architect  is 
obhged  to  gratify  his  taste.    A  quantity  of 
"new  things"  are  introduced  in  the  shuin; 
of  fittings,  appliances,  and  decorations,  and 
these  in  an  undigested  fomi  are  obtruded 
before  the  public.    U])  to  date  they  may  be, 
but  they  do  not  show  any  artistic  son.se 'of 
fitness  or  good  taste.    A  complete  want  of 
incorporation   with    the    building    is  felt 
Would  such  have  been  jJossible  if  the  archi- 
tect had  intercom-se  with  the  workman  and 
tradesman,  and  had  something  to  say  on 
these  matters  ? — if,  instead  of  merely  speci- 
fying such  and  such  details,  he  had  been  free 
to_  select  what  he  thought  best  ?    As  Mr.  A. 
Dixon  said  at  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association  the  other  day,  the  great  difference 
between  ancient  and  n'lodern  building  was 
that,  whereas,  in  the  old  days,  architect, 
builder,  mason,    and  carpenter  worked  in 
intimate   relationship,,   now   they  do  not; 
every  ' '  workman  is  continually  changing  hi.s 
master  and  his  stjie,"  and  is  little  more  than 
a  soulless  machine.    The  modern  building  is 
becoming  a  promiscuous  jumble,  in  which 
tradesmen  and  manufactiu-ers  exhibit  theii' 
wares  and  fads,  in  which  they  have  been  let 
loose  without  restraint.    This  seems  to  be  the 
modern  specification  way.    Each  craft  pro- 
vides what  is  specified,  "and  takes  care  that 
the  ar(;]utect  is  not  consulted  ;  if  there  are  no 
details,  so  much  the  easier  for  his  conscience. 
The  .shoi)-fitter,   the   lift-maker,  the  ii'on- 
monger,  and  electric-light  engineer  each  pro- 
vides his  own  work,  and  in  his  own  manner. 
Can  ^we  be  astonished  when  the  "  up-to- 
[  date  "  building  is  always  done  by  contract, 
ill  which  the  work  has  to  be  completed  in  a 
few  months  or  weeks,  under  a  heavy  fine  'f 

The  modern  office  building,  the  residential 
block  of  flats,  and  the  domestic  villa  are 
particular    instances    of    this  aggravated 
modern  quality.    The  promoter  of  the  great 
city  office    building    advertises   that  it  is 
"replete  with  every  modern  convenience," 
that  its  sanitary  condition  has  been  certified 
by  a  Sanitary  Protection  Association,  that 
its  electric  lighting  installation  is  perfect, 
&c.    These  are  recommendations  which  now- 
adays go  much  farther  than  any  architec- 
tural  qualifications  or  any  convenience  of 
plan.    The  latest  residential  dwellings  com- 
pany set  out  in  theii-  prospectus  that  every 
modern  requisite  is  provided  :  hydraulic  lifts, 
the  latest  improvements  in   fireproof  con- 
struction,  electric  lighting,  telephonic  and 
other  communications.     The  furniture  is  of 
tlie  latest  pattern,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Walnut,  Veneer,  and  Co.  ;  the  decorations 
have  been  designed  by  the  Carving  Imitation 
and  Art  Supply  Association,  while  in  the 
way  of  ironmongery  the  Artistic  Cast  Iron 
Company  have  introduced  the  new  craze  in 
slow-combustion  and  ventilating  stoves,  door 
furniture,  fasteners,  and  other  things  which 
have  certain  undesirable  qualities,  adding 
to  the  labour  of  cleaning  and  polishing^ 
besides  being  perplexing  and  irritating  to  the 
servants  of  the  establishment. 

The  modern  dwelling-house  and  villa, 
whatever  style  it  may  affect  to  assume— 
(jrotJiic,  Renaissance,  Queen  Anne— must  be 
fitted  and  furnished  in  the  newest  manner  • 
Its  lobby  IS  of  tesselated  tiles,  and  its  walls  of 
art  faience ;  the  fi-ont  door  must  be  of  the  latest 
description  of  panelled  or  leaded  glaziii"'  •  it 
mu.st  have  a  knocker  of  the  conect  type, 
whether  Gothic  or  Flemish,  a  door-knob  and 
handle  of  the  latest  brass  ],attern,  with  elec- 
tric-bell  ijushos  of  the  newest  t^-ix;.  If  we 
go  mside,  the  vestibiUe  or  hall  "displays  the 
most  recent  of  modern  hall-furniture  'in  the 
.shape  of  table  and  chaii-s,  cloak  and  hat- 
.stand,  and  stove  ;  each  of  these  things  is  up  to 
date,  made  of  iron,  mahogany  or  walnut, 
or  bamboo.  Of  actual  comfort  or  cosiness 
there  may  be  little ;  but  they  are  the  con- 
ventional and  regulation  furniture  of  Totten- 
ham Court  or  Curtain  roads.  The  internal 
httings  of  bath-rooms  and  lavatories,  kitchen 
scullery,  &c.,  are  of  a  kind  which  satisfy  the 


most  (exacting  tenant  and  his  gentle  .sjwaso, 
biit  we  must  not  examine  them  too  clo.soly. 
They  are  of  the  sort  which  give  the  mo.s-t 
satisfaction  to  the  not  very  critical  public. 
As  for  the  grates  and  overmantels,  ceiling 
and   wall   decorations,  the  main  idea  that 
runs  through  them  is  to  "  supply  the  felt 
want  "—something  that  is  sufficiently  obtru- 
sive oil  the  eye  that  will  be  sure  to  (haw  the 
attention  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spriggins  when 
they  pay  a  visit,  and  for  this  pui-jjose  elabo- 
rate and  showy  pattesrns  and  colours,  have 
the   advantage.      Embossed    materials  for 
dadoes,  for  "fiUings"  and  ceilings,  are,  for 
example,    sure  to    obtain    preference  over 
carved  wood  panelUng,  or  modelled  ])laster ; 
the  ceiling  must  be  tinted  rather  than  left 
plain  white.     The  latest  grate  pattern  and 
overmantel  must  be  made   not  only  with 
special  reference  to  combustion  andthereceij- 
tion  of  bric-a-brac,  but  be  replete  with  painted 
tiles,  ijolished  brass  andii'ons,  bevelled  glass, 
and  this  desu-e  for  redundance  appears  to  dis- 
tinguish the  modern  fa.shionable  interior. 

The  up-to-date  specification  is  a  make-up 
of  trade  catalogues  and  ordinary  phi-ases, 
which  are  supposed  to  cover  a  great  deal  that 
IS  not  specifically   stated.    The  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  ai)peal  specially  to 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  architecture";  in 
fact,  we  hardly  know  how  a  modem  archi- 
tect can  acquit  himself  of  his  task  without 
knowing  the  latest  materials  and  iKn'elties  in 
construction.    The  manufacturers'  advertise- 
ment is  a  part  of  his  equipment.    To  know 
the  latest  things  in  the  shape  of  brick  and 
terracotta,  plaster  and  cement,  artificial  .stone, 
fireproof  construction,  ventilators,  fastenings, 
sanitary  fittings,  lighting  arrangements,  and 
decorative  materials,  has  become  an  indis- 
pensable branch  of  the  architect's  knowledge. 
A  great  deal  is  to  be  learned  from  the  manu- 
facturer's point  of  view,  why  such  and  such 
an  improvement  has  been  inade.    He  knows 
probably  better  than  most  people  what  is  likely  " 
to  suit  the  public,   and  what  defects  have 
been  discovered,   and  therefore   his  list  of 
specialities  form  a  sort  of  precis  specification. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  desirable  to 
specify  every  new  thing  that  is  advertised ; 
discrimination  and  judgment  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  is  owing  to  ithe  lack  of 
these  qualities  that  we  find  so  many  archi- 
tects   and    builders    introducing  "new" 
fittings  and  materials  which  turn  out  to  be 
inferior  to  the  older  methods.    In  the  modern 
hurried  building,  the  stock  pattern  or  casting 
finds  favour  with  the  builder,  and  thus  we 
see  so  much  that  is  coarse  and  redundant 
used,  and  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
proprieties  of  design.    What  else   can  be 
expected  when  the  workman  is  not  much 
better  than  a  machine,  and  the  building  the 
result  of  working  against  time  at  the  lowest 
possible  co.st.    We  cannot  expect  anything 
better  till  the  bariiers  between  the  "archi- 
tect,  builder,   and  workman  are  removed, 
and  buildings  of  the  kind  we  have  men- 
tioned are  intrusted  to  men  who  desii-e  to 
place  good  design  and  efficiency  before  a 
spurious   affectation    of    completeness  and 
novelty. 


DOMES,  AND  HOW  TO  CARRY  THEM. 

THE  dome  in  our  times  is  generally  a  mere 
piece  of  scenery.  It  is  meant,  no  doubt, 
to  last  a  little  longer  than  the  imitative 
architecture  which  night  by  night  goes  on 
and  off  the  stage ;  but  it  is  essentially  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  not  a  reality,  but  the  mere 
representation  of  one.  Sometimes  in  wooden 
cradling  and  plaster,  sometimes  in  ii-on  ribs 
and  fibre iLs  slabs,  and  sometimes  even  in 
pupier-mdchs  and  paint.  Of  coiu'se,  we  are 
referring  in  this  article  to  internal  domes, 
and  not  merely  to  dome-shaped  roofs,  like 
those  of  many  Renaissance  buildings.  It  is 
an  odd  thing  that  the  very  same  architects 
who  would  condemn  without  mercy  a  lath- 
and-plaster  copy  of  stone-groining,  "have  nci 
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compunction  in  inflicting  on  us  any  number 
of  lath-and-plastei-  domes.  Of  course,  they 
shelter  themselves  behind  Wren's  example. 
Wren,  like  other  greiit  men,  did  many  things 
which  he  ought  t(j  have  been,  and  perhaps 
was,  ashamed  of,  and  in  tliese  everybody  can 
copy  him.  We  cumot  all  build  a  series  of 
stone  domes  like  those  over  the  crossing  and 
down  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's ;  but  we  can  all 
construct,  if  not  design,  the  sort  of  sham 
domes  with  which  he  ceiled  so  many  of  his 
City  churches.  Real  domes,  it  is  true,  were 
never  built  every  day.  When  building  was 
regulated,  not  as  now,  by  the  caprices  of 
clients,  whether  ignorant  or  amateurish,  l)ut 
by  the  matured  judgment  of  the  artists  who 
l)ractised  it,  great  ideas  were  kept  for  great 
occasions.  They  were  not  profaned  and 
vulgarised  at  every  sti'eet-corner.  Daily  life, 
with  its  transitory  afl'airs  and  tiivial  amuse- 
ments, had  a  gr.iceful  and  not  too  formal 
architecture  of  its  own.  It  w.is  content  to  be 
itself,  and  to  set  off  by  contra.st  whatever 
belonged  to  high  and  ])ermanont  things.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  till  late  in  the  Kenais- 
sance,  the  dome  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
temple,  the  church,  and  the  mosque. 

Mr.  R.  Pliene  .Spiers  has  just  read  at  the 
Institute  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Medi- 
ivva.\  domes,  dealing  chiefly  with  those  of 
Central  France,  which  have  for  about  half  a 
century  been  legarded  as  ])ractieally  Byzan- 
tine. Mr.  Spiers,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
them  to  be  an  indigenous  outgrowth  from 
the  French  Ronr.inesque  style,  and  gives 
weighty  leasons  for  thinking  so.  The  facts 
he  has  collected  make  it  very  improbable  that 
Byzantine  workmen  were  employed  on  them. 
They  rather  suggest  that  the  French  builders 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  Imd  heard  of , 
and  in  some  instances  perhaps  had  seen,  the 
domed  structures  of  the  East,  and  that, 
without  knowing  much  of  their  details,  they 
managed  to  reproduce  them — with  modifica- 
tions and  improvements — in  a  way  of  their 
own.  In  some  respects,  such  as  the  pointed 
form  of  the  arches  on  which  these  French 
domes  rest,  and  the  pointed  or  ovoid  section 
of  these  domes  themselves,  they  resemble 
rather  the  oldest  mosques  at  Cairo  than  the 
Christian  churches  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
curious  that  the  obvious  i)oints  of  affinity 
between  the  architectiu'e  of  La  Charente  and 
that  of  about  the  same  period  in  Lower 
Egypt  seem  to  have  attracted  so  little  notice. 

These,  however,  are  antiquarian  matters ; 
but  the  paper  wo  have  referred  to  also  deals 
with  some  extremely  practical  ones,  which 
have  not  before  been  brought  out  so  plainly 
in  any  work  which  is  generallj'  accessible. 
They  relate  principally  to  the  way  of  sup- 
l)orting  the  dome.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of 
the  Pantheon,  where  a  dome,  circular  on 
plan,  covers  in  a  circular  building,  there  is, 
theoretically,  no  difficulty  about  it.  If  the 
wall  is  thick  enough  to  bear  the  weight  and 
to  counteract  the  thioist,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  considered.  But  suppose  this 
cii'cular  dome  has  to  be  built  over  a  square 
space  of  the  same  diameter ;  then  it  only  rests 
directly  on  the  walls  below  at  four  points — 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  square 
— and  the  question  is  how  to  support  the  rest 
of  it.  There  have  been  various  solutions  of 
the  problem.  Without  attempting  to  take 
them  in  chronological  order,  we  maj-  note 
that  one  is  to  throw  arches  across  the  angles 
of  the  square,  thus  foiTning  an  octagonal 
base,*  which  tits  the  dome  much  bettei'.  Yet 
even  then  the  transition  from  the  octagon  to 
the  circle  is  hai-d  to  manage,  not  so  much 
structuiully  as  ai-tistically.  It  is  accom- 
plished (fi-om  an  iiTCgular  octagon  to  an 
elliptic  dome)  in  the  centre  of  Pisa  Cathe- 
dral ;  but  much  more  frequently  these 
octagonal  <u//;k/«r-3  lead  to  octagonal  domes, 
and  we  thus  lose  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
dome  at  its  best.    St.  Sergius,  Constanti- 

'  >Ir.  Hayter  Lewis  describes  an  example  of  this  treat- 
ment at  Serbistan,  which  he  assigns  to  the  4th  eentur>'. 
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nople,  shows  us  a  kind  of  sixteen-sided  dome 
coming  down  on  an  octagon,  and  San 
Lorenzo  Maggiore,  Milan,  an  octagonal  one 
resting  on  a  square,  with  each  angle  filled  in 
by  a  series  of  gradually-widening  segmental 
arches,  one  above  another.  But  arching  is 
not^the  only  wav  in  which  the  angles  of  a 
square  can  be  filled  in.  Except  on  a  very 
largo  scale,  corbelling,  by  nieans  of  over- 
sailing  courses,  is  just  as  easy,  and  ])erhai)s 
stionger.  At  least,  it  is  so  if  we  have  wide 
flat  stones  to  work  with,  which  will  bond  far 
back  into  the  walling,  and  reach  across,  at 
least  in  their  lower  courses,  from  one  side  of 
the  square  to  the  adjacent  one.  Still,  we 
have  the  same  difficulty  here  that  we  had 
with  the  oblique  arches :  we  end  by  ])ro- 
duciiig  an  octagon,  and  our  round  dome  does 
not  sit  comfortably  on  it.  The  design  does 
not  look  all  of  a  jiiece :  there  is  an  abrir 
break  where  the  octagonal  plan  ends  and 
circular  ])lan  begii»s. 

It  was  felt,  in  very  early  times,  th  it  this 
bleak  would  not  do.  To  make  the  dome 
octagonal  on  ])lan  was  to  sacrifice  too  much. 
Tlr'ii  why  not  keep  it  circular,  and  bring  the 
whole  composition  into  harmony  by  making 
the  filling-in  of  the  angles  below  it  circular 
too  !'  This  was  a  flash  of  genius,  and  it 
issued  in  the  invention  of  what  is  called  the 
"  spherical  pendentive."  We  find  it,  in  very 
early  times,  and  on  a  vast  scale,  at  Sta. 
SDpliia,  Constantinople,  and  thenceforward 
the  same  type,  or  variations  on  it,  may  be 
traced  all  through  the  Byzantine  Em])ire,  in 
Egj-])t,  S>Tia,  J'ersia,  in  11th  and  12th- 
century  Fi-ance,  and  finally  in  Renaissance 
work  everywhere.  In  all  these  cases  it  looks 
much  alike ;  but  the  construction  differs, 
and  Mr.  ]'hene  Spiers  has  told  us  several 
f  acts  about  their  construction  which  are  very 
important.  The  bedding  of  the  courses  in 
Byzantine  pendentives,  he  .states,  is  not 
horizontal.  The  beds  are  not  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  curve ;  but  still,  they  are 
not  level.  The  pendentives,  if  not  tinly 
portions  of  a  dome — as  many  writers  say  they 
are — seem  to  be  constructed  more  or  less  on 
domical  principles.  But  in  the  earliest 
domes  of  Central  France  this  is  not  so.  The 
pendentives  which  carry  them  are  really 
corbels  scooped  and  hollowed  to  a  dome-like 
surface,  but  actually  worked  in  oversailing  ^ 
horizontal  courses,  like  the  squinches  which 
support  the  oblique  faces  of  a  spii'e.  This  j 
fact — though  Mr.  Spiers  does  not  say  so — 
possibly  exjjlains  another  jieculiarity  of  these 
French  domes.  Their  inner  face  is  set  back, 
at  least  in  the  largest  of  them,  from  ISin. 
to  3ft.  behind  the  face  of  the  pendentives 
which  carry  them.  In  Byzantine  examples 
this  is  not  so,  and  if  the  Byzantine  pen- 
dentives were  structurally  parts  of  a  real 
dome,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
so.  As  long  as  their  outward  thrust  was  \ 
provided  against,  they  were  quite  able  to 
carry  the  dome  above,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  overbalancing  them  and  faUing 
inwards.  But  when  the  pendentives  are  a 
mere  corbelling  or  oversaibng,  such  a  danger  I 
arises  at  once,  and  it  becomes  greater  the  ; 
greater  the  width  of  the  dome  is.  A  corbel  j 
built  of  oversailing  coiu'ses,  when  its  pro-  ' 
jection  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  tends  to  j 
fall  away  from  the  wall  to  which  it  is  j 
attached.  As  long  as  its  stones  "  tail "  right  j 
though  the  work  behind,  it  is  perfectly  safe. 
But  it  wants  a  weight  on  the  back  of  them  to 
prevent  the  weight  on  the  fi'ont  of  them  from 
tilting  them  uj) ;  and  the  further  the  corbel 
oversails,  the  harder  it  is  to  get  this  weight 
on  the  back.  x\.  point  is  soon  reached  at 
which  the  corbel  stones  are  not  long  enough 
to  tail  through  in  one  piece.  Then  artful 
ways  of  bonding  have  to  be  resorted  to,  along 
with  dowels  and  cramps,  and  in  modern  work 
along  with  that  never-failing  friend  of  the 
unscientific  builder,  Portland  cement.  In 
the  11th  and  12th  centui-ies,  however,  Port- 
land cement  was  still  unimagined,  and  the 
constructor  trusted  mainlv  to  mechanical 


devices.  One  way  of  making  his  corbelling 
stronger  was  to  jiush  the  weight  that  rested 
on  it  farther  back,  and  this  perhaps  was  how 
he  came  to  set  the  inner  iace  of  his  dome 
half  a  yard  or  a  yard  behind  the  inner  face 
of  the  pendentives  which  can-ied  it. 

The  obvious  and  striking  distinction  of  the 
early  French  douK^s  was,  of  course,  that  they 
were  f)\-oid  instead  of  semicircular  in  th(;ir 
vei'tical  section,  and  that  they  rested  on 
jiointed  arches  and  not  on  round  ones.  It 
follows  from  this  that  their  pendentives  were 
not  truly  s[)herical  on  the  surface.  Pen- 
dentives between  circular  arches  are  naturally 
portions  of  spheres.  But  when  the  arches 
are  stnick  from  two  centres  instead  of  one, 
the  section  of  the  pendentive  takes  the  foi'in 
of  a  reversed  ogee,  compo.sed  of  a  large  con- 
cave curve  below  and  a  small  convex  one 
above.  In  practice,  this  is  hardly  noticeable. 
But  such  a  section  is  evidently  bi-tter  ada]jted 
for  corbelling  over  than  for  building  as  a 
dome,  with  the  l)eds  of  the  stone  at  right 
angli's  to  the  curve.  Yet,  singularly  enough, 
one  of  the  great  12th-century  pendentives  at 
St.  Front,  PerigU"UX,  was  constructed  on 
this  latter  j)rinciple.  In  the  convex  part  of 
its  ogee  curve,  the  masonry  must  havi;  liad  a 
direct  tendency  to  dro))  away  from  its  back- 
ing. As  builders  say,  "it  hung  uj)  by  its 
eyelashes  "  ;  it  remained  in  place  by  what, 
on  the  drawings,  looks  like  a  miracle,  though 
it  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  artful 
bonding  and  good  mortar.  But  it  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  late  Mr.  Fergusson's 
remark,  written  not  only  after  a  general 
study  of  all  the  great  domes  of  the  world, 
l)ut  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  those  of  India  in  particular:  "It  is 
almo.st  as  hard  to  build  a  dome  that  will  fall, 
as  II  vault  that  will  stand." 

Very  unjjractical  this  subject  will  seem 
to  our  friend  "  the  surveyor-of -all-work." 
And,  truly  enough,  it  is  a  matter  in  which 
he  has  neither  jj art  nor  lot.  It  belongs  to 
architecture— an  old  art  which  has  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  which  has  not  quite  died  out, 
even  in  our  times.  It  may  revive,  as  it  has 
often  done  before.  The  day  may  come  when 
somebody  will  want  to  build  a  dome  again  : 
a  large  one,  and  u  real  one.  Then  he  will 
not  turn  to  the  works  of  the  eminent 
Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  who  can  only  show 
him  how  to  pretend  to  build  one,  by  the  aid 
of  lath  and  plaster.  He  will  not  study  the 
attempts  of  our  iron-rib  artists — with  their 
metal  cobwebs,  filled  in  between  with  glass— 
who,  because  they  can  get  machine-made 
strips  of  metal  oOft.  long,  and  can  have  them 
bent,  and  riveted,  and  laid  from  wall  to  wall, 
fancy  themselves  cleverer  than  the  men 
who^  with  only  their  own  heads  and  hands  to 
depend  upon,'  spanned  the  Pantheon  with 
stone  blocks,  and  St.  Vital.  Ravenna,  with 
earthen  pots  and  vases.  He  will  rather  turn 
to  such  papers  as  that  on  which  we  have 
commented,  and  to  such  buildings  as  those 
which  it  deals  with;  he  will  forget  the 
temporaiy  expedients  of  oui-  age  of  pretence, 
and  inquire  how  men  built  in  the  ages  of 
permanence. 

CLEARED  SITES  AND  VACANT 
PLOTS. 

DEMOLITIONS  of  all  kinds  are  proceed- 
ing apace,  and  the  question  which, 
above  all  others,  suggests  itself  to  the  public 
mind  is.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  sites  ? 
Are  the  old  houses  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  more  care  to  theii-  construc- 
tion, or  are  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes  to  be  erected  in  their  place  ?  These 
questions  force  themselves  upon  us  when  we 
seesuchlarge  wasteareas  as  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Covent-garden,  Clare-market, 
ClerkenweU,  and  other  parts  of  London.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  the  working 
and  artisan  classes  must  have  been  displaced 
in  these  localities,  and  proportionate  crowd- 
ing been  caiised  elsewhere.    "NMiere  have  the 
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inhabitants  of  Driiry-lane,  the  salesmen  and 
costennongers,  migrated :  These  are  ques- 
tions of  considerable  moment  just  now,  when 
the  Meti-opolis  is  extending  its  boundaries 
in  every  du-ection,  and  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication are  beginning  to  be  taxed  to  their 
uttermost  extent,  and  when  even  the  nearer 
subuibs  begin  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
working  classes  within  theii-  areas,  as  those  of 
CamberweU,  Finchley,  Hammersmith.  The 
statute  law  relating  to  building  is  supposed 
to  i^rovide  for  these  contingencies  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  ground  landlords 
who  take  the  convenience  or  housing  of  the 
working  classes  little  to  heart,  and  who  are 
ready  to  pull  do\\^l  whole  streets  without 
providing  for  the  displaced  population.  The 
London  Building  Act,  section  44,  appears 
to  have  been  framed  to  enable  owners  to 
lay  out  new  sti^eets  on  cleared  areas.  Svich 
persons  may  make  an  application  to  the 
Council  for  making  or  widening  new  and  old 
streets  on  an  area  previously  occupied  by 
buildings.  It  is  true  the  Council  may  dis- 
approve of  the  plans,  and  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  may  determine  any  case  if  the 
applicant  feels  dissatisfied  ;  but  nothing  is 
provided  to  insme  the  housing  of  those 
tenants  who  are  cleared  out.  The  sections 
bearing  on  dangerous  and  dilapidated 
structm-es  operate  to  cause  the  demoli- 
tion of  dangerous  or  neglected  buildings, 
giving  power  to  the  L.C.C.  to  compel 
the  owners  to  take  down  or  secure,  and  the 
City  of  London  Sewers  Act  confers  similar 
powers  upon  the  commissioners  with  respect 
of  any  dangerous  or  unsanitary  City  bTiilding. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  existing 
building  legislation  in  the  Metropolis  is  to 
demolish  whole  acres  of  house-property, 
especially  where  it  is  dilapidated  or  unsani- 
tary-, and  to  help  owners  of  property  to  clear 
their  sites,  and  to  make  new  streets — all  veiy 
good  things  in  their  way,  but  certainly  tend- 
ing to  drive  the  working  population  from 
their  centres  of  work  without  providing 
other  accommodation  for  them  in  the  same 
neighbourhoods.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  tenants  of  the  demolished  houses  can 
afford  to  live  further  away  from  their  daily 
work  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  transferred 
from  one  area  which  may  have  accommodated 
them  easily,  to  an  already  crowded  part  near, 
thus  aggravating  the  risks  and  dangers  of 
flisease,  and  making  the  last  state  of  the 
district  woiso  than  the  first. 

Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,  the  local  authority,  on  being  satis- 
fied with  the  official  representation  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
district,  can  make  a  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  an  unhealthy  area  ;  the  authority  can 
give  notice  cf  their  scheme  to  the  owners, 
and  there  is  a  special  jrovision  as  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes. 
Another  section  provides  that  when  it  ap- 
peals to  the  local  authority  that  where  a 
building  has  been  demolished  by  their  order, 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  to 
convert  its  site  to  a  highway,  or  open  space, 
or  to  sell,  or  let  it,  for  the  election  of  dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes,  the  authority 
can  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  same,  or  for 
the  rearrangement  or  improvement  of  the 
area.  If  such  prf)vi.sions  W)uld  be  earned 
out  in  the  case  of  the  areas  which  are  lying 
vacant  and  doing  nothing  in  the  Metropolis, 
excf;pt  as  places  for  the  deposit  of  rubbish, 
the  classes  immediately  interested  would  be 
benefited.  Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  be 
■attemf.tcd.  Many  of  these  vacant  sites  have 
remained  in  their  present  condition  for 
months— aye,  for  years— and  are  nothing 
Ixjtter  than  nuisances  find  receptacles  for 
refuse  of  everj-  kind.  The  houses  in  their 
proximity  are  suffering;  some  of  them  are 
]iioi>ped  up  in  a  tottfjring  condition.  ]5y  all 
means  conveii  the  corner  sites,  if  possible, 
y>  public  iLse,  either  by  widening  the  streets 
or  making  better  junction.s,  or  turn  them 
into  gardens  or  open  spaces,  and  hand  them 


over  to  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  who  can  make  them  ornamental 
or  agieeable  oases  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  bricks  and  mortar.  If  too  valuable 
for  this  more  liberal  policy,  let  them  be  occu- 
pied by  buildings  worthy  of  the  position 
intended  for  industrial  dwellings  or  official 
purposes,  but  with  a  little  more  regard  to 
skyline  than  v.-e  are  accustomed  to  see.  Let 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  unused  and  waste 
areas  be  occupied  by  buildings  or  "doss" 
palaces  of  the  kind  we  have  lately  described, 
in  which  common  dining,  leading-rooms, 
and  kitchens  are  provided  with  cubicles  in 
the  upper  floors.  "We  cannot  turn  all  our 
streets  into  rows  of  jjalatial  hotels  and 
chambers  Hke  those  of  Northumberland- 
avenue  or  Arundel-street,  but  we  can  make 
them  equally  useful  and  effective.  There  are 
opportunities  for  architectiu-al  improvement 
in  some  of  them  if  the  public  authorities  will 
stir  in  the  matter.  But  as  to  the  present 
useless  and  deplorable  state  of  these  waste 
and  idle  areas,  something  ought  to  be  done. 
^Miile  our  authorities  can  sweep  away  slums, 
and  in  many  cases  make  the  owners  remove 
buildings,  they  seem  to  possess  no  power  to 
compel  them  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
rebiuld  or  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
displaced  classes. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
AX  architect's  secretaire. 

FOR  this  subject,  given  in  our  foiu'th  list,  only 
two  designs  were  received,  an  overwhelming 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Bi  ildixg  News 
Designing  Club  preferring  the  other  subject,  A 
Gamekeeper's  Cottage.  We  shall,  at  an  early 
date,  illustrate  the  two  best  designs  for  that,  and 
to-day  content  ourselves  by  gi'N'ing  a  reproduction 
of  the  chosen  design  for  the  Architect's  Secretaire 
and  Chair.  The  author  is  "  The  Owl,"  and  we 
can  congratulate  him  on  his  work,  which  was 
executed  under  the  following  conditions: — "A 
Fall-Down  Fronted  Writing  Secretaire,  '2ft.  9in. 
wide,  4ft.  9in.  high,  1ft.  4in.  deep,  fitted  with 
pigeon-holes  and  drawers  in  the  upper,  or 
inclo.^ed,  part,  the  piece  to  be  open  below. 
The  pull-out  bearers  (to  earrj-  the  fall-down 
desk)  to  be  made  minor  features  of  in  the  design, 
which  is  to  be  in  walnut,  with  coloured-wood 
inlay  enrichments,  the  whole  treatment  being 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  architect.  An 
armchair  to  be  designed  and  drawn  for  use  with 
the  secretaire.  Scale,  lin.  to  the  foot,  with  some 
larger  details  and  sketch.  Sufficient  drawings  to 
illustrate  the  designs  properly."  The  design 
placed  second — and  we  must  perforce  admit  that 
it  takes  this  position  in  the  absence  of  a  rival — is 
contributed  by  "Canaiy."  Both  birds  seemingly. 
"  The  Owl"  is,  however,  seen  to  greater  advan- 
t.ige  judg-ing  by  the  merit  of  the  two  designs, 
which  leave  practically  no  other  choice  than  that 
here  made.  The  drawing  illustrated  furnishes 
a  working  detail  sheet,  and  as  the  parts  are 
£0  manifestly  displayed,  there  remains  little 
to  say  about  them.  Refinement,  straightforward 
construction,  and  simplicity  are  all  qualities  of 
the  first  consequence,  and  these  "  The  Owl  "  may 
claim,  as  erinced  by  his  design,  for  this  quaint 
little  fiiece  of  furniture.  The  lions'  heads,  with 
pull-out  rings  to  cam-  the  fall-down  front,  are 
precisely  what  we  had  indicated,  tho\igh  possibly 
the  idea  may  not  actually  merit  much  novelty  in 
design.  The  carving  is  conventionally  treated 
and  well  drawn,  but  we  would  draw  attention  to 
the  hkelihood  of  the  face  of  the  fall-down  front 
becoming  marked  in  an  imintentional  way  by  the 
nose  of  the  lion,  unle.-s  a  modified  angle  is  given 
given  to  the  proboscis  of  the  .inimal,  or  a  metal 
plate  attached  to  the  front  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bearer  when  it  is  opened  for  writing  on, 
and  even  then,  unless  the  bearers  were  pulled  out  to 
the  fullest  extent,  it  would  .«crntch  the  front.  The 
iiday  is  not  overdone,  .nnd  v.hat  there  is  is  dis- 
tinctly pretty.  By  avoiding  a  more  florid  scheme, 
commendabh^  reserve  is  shown  ;  but  a  difficulty, 
too,  of  extended  treatment  is  also  esciiped. 
"  Canaiy  "  has  f.illtn  into  this  trap,  and  conse- 
quently renders  him.self  more  liable  to  criticism. 
Intarsia  work  i.s  exceedingly  attractive  ;  liut,  un- 
less skilfully  managed,  soon  becomes  vidgar, 
and  sinks  into  the  commonplace.  Good  drawing 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  sweetness  of  form,  not  only  in  the  pattern 


itself,  but  in  the  voids  it  leaves.  ^loreover,  no 
quantity  of  enrichment  will  ever  compensate  for 
poorness  of  form  and  lack  of  idea  in  the  general 
character  of  the  object  decorated.  This  ele- 
mentiu-y  and  self-evident  condition  is  ignored, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  and  the  notion 
seems  as  popidar  as  ever  that,  by  introducing 
ornament,  the  quality  of  .art  is  secured.  It  is  the 
old,  old  story,  and  on  every  hand  everj-  day  its 
prevalence  is  painfully  conspicuous.  As  a  re- 
action, barbaric  forms  and  uncouth  constructions 
obtain  admirers  among  the  cultivatcdly  exclusive, 
so  that  -'dab  and  wattle"  filling  with  half- 
tiniber  work  is  advocated  for  modem  drawing- 
rooms  and  common  ledged  doors  are  put  up  in 
parlours.  The  two  extremes  surely  miss  good 
taste,  which  never  aims  at  distinction  by 
becoming  merely  pecidiar — a  quality  nearly 
always  bespeaking  the  faddist,  whose  aim  is 
!  to  be  thought  in  ' '  the  know  "  as  an  eminently 
I  superior  person.  The  wiser  course  may  end  in 
the  commonplace  ;  but,  even  then,  that  is  not 
j  necessarily  offensive,  and,  after  all,  to  be  only 
:  queer  is  hardly  ever  conrincing,  while  good 
honest  work  is  always  durable  and  lasting. 
"  Canarj' "  blocks  out  his  '•secretaire"  with 
jamb-like  panelled  uprights,  so  that  at  first  sight 
his  design  looks  more  Hke  a  mason's  chimney- 
piece.  The  projecting  shaped  trusses,  brought 
forward  Hke  dwarf  buttresses  in  front ,  would  be  • 
always  in  the  way  of  the  user,  and  the  spring- 
contrived  flap  is  more  ingenious  than  usefid.  Hib 
triangidar  chair  on  the  "  as  you  like  it  "  principle 
is  ungainly  and  inconvenient  without  ha^-ing  the 
merit  of  good  looks. 


CAST-IRON  COLUMNS. 

E^rEN  when  the  most  careful  calculations 
have  been  made,  and  the  details  have  been 
scrupulously  worked  to,  cast-iron  coltmins  are 
sometimes  subjected  to  improper  treatment  before 
being  fixed  on  buildings,  which  maj-  seriously 
impair  their  strength  and  safety.  The  American 
Machinist  refers  to  the  attempt  made  to  straighten 
columns  which  were  not  true  hy  heating  and 
bencfing  them  bj-  placing  them  on  their  convex 
side  up  over  a  fire  and  loading  by  pig-iron,  the 
effect  of  which  treatment  was  to  stretch  the  iron 
on  the  lowci-  side  and  make  it  thinner,  and  to 
render  the  column  in  one  case  weaker  under  a 
dead  load.  An  attempt  made  to  straighten  a 
colunm  by  the  reverse  process,  of  placing  the 
concave  side  up  and  loading  the  overhanging 
ends,  and  then  applying  the  fire  underneath  the 
centre  of  colunm,  is  said  to  have  been  attended 
with  better  results,  as  it  '•  permits  the  column  to 
be  made  stronger  instead  of  weaker,"  as  the 
heating  thickens  the  side  of  the  column  which 
has  been  stretched.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
any  tampering  with  east  iron  must  be  riskftd,  as 
the  reheating  and  loading  tends  to  develop 
internal  strains  in  the  metal.  That  cast- 
iron  columns  are  sometimes  subjected  to  such 
treatment  to  straighten  them  is  to  be  feared. 
Architects  and  engineers  probably  know  little  of 
these  processes  ;  the  colmnns  thus  strained  are  set 
up,  and  loaded  to  a  degree  which  may  be  danger- 
ously near  the  breaking  point.  We  think  it  is 
well  that  those  intrusted  with  the  ironwork  of  our 
buildings,  engineers  £.nd  inspectors,  should  be 
aware  of  these  endeavours  to  rectiiy  cast-iron 
columns  and  girders,  and  refuse  to  accept  all 
con.structional  ironwork  that  has  been  subjected 
to  these  processes.  The  action  of  heating  a 
column  or  a  girder  at  a  particular  point,  and  then 
subjecting  it  to  strain,  must  necessarily  tend  to 
cause  internal  elongation  of  some  fibres  and  com- 
pression on  others,  causing  unequal  power  of 
resistance,  or  even  fractiu-e.  The  metal  also  on 
the  heated  and  compressed  side  must  be  uicreased, 
while  that  on  the  contran-  side  is  made  thinner ; 
and  this  unevenness,  imdcr  certain  conditions  of 
loading,  would  be  really  dangerous. 


CONCERT-HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY- 
ROOMS.— XII. 

By  Ekxest  a.  E.  Woomiow. 

THE  seaside  ca.'^ino,  with  its  theatre,  concert- 
hall,  assembly-rooms,  &e.,  has  nowhere 
been  canied  out  with  greater  magnificence  than 
at  the  far-famed  Casino  of  3Ionto  Carlo.  No 
excuse  seems  necessary  to  explain  why  this 
building  should  find  a  place  under  the  heading 
of  "  Concert-Halls  and  Assembly-Rooms,"  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  establishments  in 
Europe.    I  have  therefore  vcutuced  to  adapt  a. 


plan  iiiiil  a  few  details  of  the  Imildinj^  from  the 
Arrhilrktonische  Rundschau  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  casino  is,  of  course,  chiefly  noted  for  its 
jiaming- tables,  fi-om  which  one  million  pounds 
per  annum,  or  nearly  so,  have  been  realised 
diiring  the  jiast  few  years. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  relate  how  th(!  mon(!y 
is  made  and  how  the  monoy  is  spent,  nor  how  the 
ostablishmimt  is  run  as  a  f^anibling  company 
under  the  registered  title  of  the  "  Societe  des 
Bains  de  Jler  et  Cercle  dcs  Pltrangers  do  Monaco." 
As  far  b-.K-k  as  18.)3  a  thirty  years'  concession  was 
granted  by  the  late  Prince  Charles  to  a  company 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  gambling  business. 
In  1K60  the  concession  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Fran9oi8  Blanc  for  its  unexpired  term.  This  man 
died  in  1877  ;  but  during  his  tenure,  I  believe  I 
am  conect  in  stating  that  a  new  casino  was  com- 
menced, consisting  of  a  large  card-room  (F,  Fig.  l,i 
or  '■  Salic  Mauresque,"  which  was  completed  be- 
fore his  death.  In  1871  M.  Charles  Gamier,  of 
Paris  Opera  House  fame,  added  the  magnificent 
theatre  (B),  the  promenade  hall  (A),  and  vestibule 
(V),  and  since  Blanc's  death  other  rooms  (C  C) 
have  been  added  to  the  establiskment. 

It  is  related  that  M.  Blanc  died  worth  seven 
million  pounds,  and  that  the  secret  of  his  success 
was  due  to  the  spirit  of  "largesse"  which  he 
displayed  in  working  all  his  enterprises.  An 
example  has  been  quoted  how,  when  he  heard 
that  five  million  fr.ancs  were  required  to  complete 
the  Paris  Opera  House,  he  pulled  out  his  cheque- 
book and  wrote  an  order  for  the  amount. 

But  I  am  diverting  from  the  consideration  of 
this  establishment  fi-om  the  architect's  standpoint, 
so  I  woxild  refer  my  readers  who  -n-ish  to  leam 
the  historical  and  financial  particulars  of  the 
Casino  to  the  December  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  where  Mr.  John  J.  Waller  fully 
describes  all  such  matters  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

RefeiTing  to  the  plan,  Fig.  1  i  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  of  the  chief  entrances  leads  into  a 
vestibule  (V) ,  with  the  bureaux  (I  I)  on  one  side 
and  the  cloak-room  (H)  on  the  other.  From  this 
vestibule  is  approached  the  central  feature  of  the 
group  of  rooms  or  saloons — namely,  the  promenade 
hall,  erected  by  Gamier.  This  hall  is  connected 
on  its  three  sides  with  the  various  saloons  of  the 
establishment ;  in  the  wall,  opposite  the  vestibule, 
are  the  entrances  to  the  theatre  ;  on  the  one 
side  are  the  reading-rooms  (C  C),  on  the  other  the 
card-room  (G),  with  the  grand  card-room  or 
Moorish  saloon  (F)  beyond.  . 


The  theiiU;;  (H),  although  connected  with  the 
jjromenadc  Lull  (A),  hiw  its  separate  grand 
entrance  (W)  s  iid  independent  vestibule.  This 
th(«tre  is  built  of  white  freestone,  with  pink 
marble  i)illars  and  dark  r(:d  mar])le  (enrichments 
to  the  windows  ;  the  decorations  throughout  are  of 
rich  character,  mosaics  entering  largely  into  the 
(htsign.  The  auditory  is  square  in  plan,  measuring 
■JO  metres  each  way,  and  19  oO  metres  in  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ceiling,  1 1 -80  metres  to  the  cornice. 
The  ceiling  is  richly  decorated  in  frescoes,  and  (he 
prosceniimi  frame  painted  to  harmoni.-ic  with  the 
lavishness  displayed  in  the  whole  interior.  The 
colour  study  is  in  red  and  gold,  and  the  subjects 


of  the  frescoes  in  the  four  panels  tff  the  ceiling  are 
The  Dance,"  by  Clairin  ;  •'  The  Play,"  by  Lix; 
"  The  Music,"  by  Boulanger  ;  and  "  The  Song," 
by  Feyen-Perrin.  Opposite  the  stage  is  the  State 
box  for  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  while  there  are 
other  open  boxes  formed  on  the  balcony  level. 

The  side-walls  are  divided  into  three  equal 
panels  ;  those  on  the  inside  wall  are  fiUed  with 
large  mirrors,  which  reflect  the  opposite  openings, 
through  which  the  sea  can  be  seen.  In  the  four 
angles  of  the  auditory  are  niches,  where  cande- 
labras  are  placed.  There  is  a  small  .stage  (D), 
beyond  which  arc  the  green-room  (E)  and  the 
dressing-room.     This  theatre  was  built  with 


astonishing  rapidity,  'considering  the  amount  of 
work  containe(l  therein,  the  time  occupied  being 
but  six  months.  The  cost  was  three  million  francs. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  architfectunil  treatment 
of  the  interior  of  the  theatre  can  be  gathered 
from  the  photograph  looking  towards  the  pro- 
.scenium,  which  is  reproduced  in  th(e  article  I 
have  already  rc^ferred  to,  and  the  character  of  thi 
design  of  other  parts  of  the  building  fan  be  ob 
tained  from  the  detail  sketches  here  produced 
Fig.  "2  is  the  r'nrichnvent  of  the  box  fronts  of  tti 
private  boxes,  which  occupy  the  two  comers  nc\ 
the  proscenium.    Fig  3  is  a  detail  over  one  of  th' 
windows,  while  Fig.  4  is  a  door-head,  Figs. 


and   6    being    other    details    from  ^  the 
building. 

The  "  Salle  de  .Teu,"  or  Moorish  room  (Fig. 
F),  is  arranged  with  a  centre  settee,  and  in  each 
of  the  recesses  is  placed  a  gambling  or  roulette 
table,  round  which  the  chairs  of  the  playeis  are 
placed. 

The  maintenance  of  the  theatre,  orchestra,  and 
other  amusements  connected  with  the  Casino  cost 
the  company  £30,000  a  year.  The  leading  artists 
of  the  operatic  stage  are  engaged  for  the  theatrical 
performances,  and  the  orchestra  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe .  Londoner.^ 
will  soon  have  an  opportimity  of  judging  for  them- 
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Fig.  3. — Detail  of  Window. 


F  IG.  i.— Detail  of  Door. 


sfrlvcs.  as  it  will  he  heard  at  tho  Impf  rial  Institute 
thi-  coming  sea.son. 

FifT.  6,  the  Publir  HallatNeustadt.is  an  example 
of  a  building  erected  to  meet  the  requirements  of 


Fio.  f>. 

vi.^itor.^.  XeuHtadt  in  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of 
mountains,  and  a  favourite  meeting-place  for 
gatherings  of  artists.  In  Older  to  accommodate 
the  special  meetings  held  jn  the  place  the  tovn- 


folk  resolved  to  erect  this  large  hall,  and  a  com- 
mittee in^^ted  a  com])etition,  in  which  twenty- 
five  architects  entered.    A  Frankfort  architect, 


The  grand  hall  is  572  square  metres  area  hetween 
the  pillars,  965  square  metres  including  the  gal- 
leries. The  hall  is  lit  at  the  sides  by  a  large 
number  of  windows,  and  seven  windows  occupy 
the  circular  end  where  the  orchestra  is  placed. 


Mr.  Lieblein,  v.as  placed  first,  and  Professor  Geul 
.second  ;  but  Professor  Geul  appears  to  have  carried 
out  the  work,  adopting  f.ome  of  Lieblein's  ideas 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  floor. 


Fig.  7. — A,  grand  hall ;  B,  smaller  hall ;  C,  restau- 
rant ;  D,  vestibule  ;  E,  cloak-i-oom  :  F,  dining- 
room;  G,  lavatory  ;  H,  orchestra:  I,  musician's 
retiring-rooms. 


The  window  space  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
floor  area  between  the  pillars,  or  one-eighth  the 
area  of  the  whole  hall  fi'om  side-wall  to  side-wall. 
The  hall  is  said  to  have  bad  acoustic  properties, 
for,  when  not  full,  an  echo  is  heard.  This  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  position  of  the  pillars, 
but  chiefly  through  the  bad  proportions  of  the 
hall,  which  is  too  long  for  its  width.  The  cost  of 
the  iDuilding  was  300,000  marks.  On  the  ground- 
floor  level,  of  which  a  plan  is  given  (Fig.  7),  is 


Fig.  8. — A,  upper  part  of  grand  hall :  B,  upper  part 
of  smaller  hall ;  C,  library  :  D,  reading-room ; 
^  E,  billiard-room  ;  F,  galleries :  G,  lavatories  : 
i  ;H,  loggia  


the  main  entrance,  with  vestibule  and  cloak- 
rooms on  either  sid(!.  A  wide  corridor  divides  the 
vestibule  from  the  hall  and  its  appurtenances. 
On  either  side,  of  the  hall  are  rooms  for  refresh- 
ments, supper-rooms,  small  hall,  card-room,  and 
retiring-rooms,  and  the  musicians'  rooms  are  in 
the  circular  end  behind  the  orchestra.  In  the 
basement  are  the  caretaker's  living-rooms,  and 
under  the  terrace  is  a  skittle-alley.  On  the  first 
floor  (Fig.  8)  is  a  gaUerj'  running  round  the  whole 
of  the  hall,  and  from  this  gallery  is  approached 
the  billiard-room,  reading-room,  and  library. 
The  smaller  hall  has  a  gallery  at  each  end. 
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DESIGNING  OF  STEEL  BlUDGES, 
THEORETICAL  AND  rilACTICAL. 
—XXVII. 

THE  sectional  area  of  the  ujtpcr  and  lower 
flanges — for  they  are  both  wjual  and  similar 
— of  the  open  web  truss  wc  have  selected  for 
analysis  and  illustration  was  shown  in  our  last 
article  to  be  composed  of  tluee  horizontal  plates 
and  a  pair  of  vertical  channel-irons.  It  will  be 
necessary, 'in  order  to  arri\  ('  at  the  stresses  upon 
the  diagonal  bars  of  the  web,  to  employ  a  stn  ss 
diagram  ;  but  those  upon  the  flanges,  and  also 
upon  the  terminal  sloping  compression  bars, 
can  be  obtain(^d  readily  by  c:ilculation.  Tho.se 
upon  the  flanges  which  arc  of  practical  importance 
are  where  the  difference  becomes  sufficient  to  allow 
of  one  or  more,  of  the  horizontal  flang(>-plates 
being  discontinued.  When  these  i)oints  are 
ascertained  to  the  nearest  foot,  the  diagram  of  the 
elevation  of  the  flange  can  be  drawn,  giving  tlie 
length  of  the  plates.  The  vertical  channel,  angle, 
or  tee-irons,  which  are  used  to  form  differently- 
shaped  trough  flanges,  are  invariably  continued 
the  whole  length  of  the  flanges.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  net  value  of  (mo  of  the 
horizontal  plates  is  in  square  inches  g■i^•en  by  the 
calculation — 

(21  -  3)  X  J  =  lO-o. 
The  working  stress  of  the  steel  was  taken  at 
6-5  tons,  so  that  before  one  of  the  plates  can  be 
dropped,  there  must  bo  a  decrease  in  the  flange 
stress  amounting  to — 

10-5  X  6-5  =  68-25  tons. 

But  the  total  stress  at  the  centre  of  the  flange 
where  it  is  a  maxinmm  is  288  tons,  so  that  the 
stress  to  be  provided  for,  when  only  two  of  the 
horizontal  plates  are  left,  is,  neglecting  decimals — 

(288  -  68)  =  220  tons, 
and  the  problem  is  to  find  at  what  distance  from 
the  abutment  the  stress  is  equal  to  220  tons.  We 
may  use  the  same  equations  previously  employed, 
and  putting  W  equal  the  total  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load,  A  and  B  the  segments  into  "which 
the  span  of  the  girder  must  be  divided,  L  the 
span  itself,  and  S  the  given  stress,  we  have — 

S=  W  (A  X  B) 
2  X  D  X  L 

or  since — 

B  =  (L  -  A), 
the  ■value  for  S  may  be  written — • 

S  =  ^  [A  (L  -  A)] 
2  X  D  X  L 

If  we  assume  the  length  of  one  of  the  segments 
A,  the  other  is  known,  so  that  the  equation 
becomes  reduced  to — 


<  .  .  -  a s,  a'-  
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fully  explained  in  previous  articles,  so  we  shiill 
not  now  entrench  upon  our  available  spicti  by 
needless  recaj)itulalion.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  rivets  are  to  be  of  steel  jin.  in  diameter. 
M'ith  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  230  tons, 
the  total  reaction  at  each  abutment  will  be  115 
tons,  which  will  bring  a  heavy  stress  upon  the 
sloping  struts  at  the  end  of  the  girder.  If  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  these  members  of  the  truss 
with  the  horizontal  be  9,  the  stress  in  tons  will  be, 
putting  S|  for  the  stress,  and  R  for  the  reaction — 

S,  =  R  X  coscc.  9 
from  wliich  we  have — 

S,  =  115  X  1-27  =  U6  tons. 
Tsing  the  same  working  stress,  a  net  sectional 
area  for  this  part  of  the  truss  will  be  required 
of  22sq.in.,  which  can  be  obtained  by  making  the 
struts  of  the  same  area  as  that  of  the  upper  flHugf 


A  (L  -  A)  = 


S  X  2  X  D  X  L 
W 


W  is  put  equal  to  230  tons,  and  the  rest  of  the 
symbols  are  given ;  so  that  substituting  their 
values  the  formula  becomes — ■ 
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Fig.  4. 


A  (L  -  A)  = 


220  X  2  X  10  X  100 
230 


Cancelling  and  dividing  out,  we  find — 

A  (L  -  A)  =  1,913-03. 
Multiplying  and  changing  the  signs  of  both 
sides  of  the  equation,  we  have — 

A'  -  LA  =  -1,913-03. 

Soh-ing  for  A  by  the  ordinarj-  rule  for  a  quad- 
ratic equation,  we  finally  obtain — 

A  =  2Gft., 

from  which  the  other  segment  equals  "-Ift. 
Therefore,  at  24ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  span  at 
each  side  the  first  or  outermost  horizontal  plate 
may  be  dropped.  In  other  words,  the  central 
plate  will  be  48ft.  long.  To  find  where  the 
second  plate  may  be  dropped,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  insert  the  proper  value  of  S,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  equation — 

S  =  (288  -  136)  =152  tons. 

Employing  the  same  formula  as  before,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  length  of  the  second  plate  will 
be  G8ft.  The  third  plate,  similarly  to  the  vertical 
channel-irons  forming  the  sides  of  the  trough 
flange,  will  run  the  wliole  length  of  the  main 
gii'ders. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  diagram  of  the  three 
flange  -  plates,  the  lowest  of  which  has  a  total 
length  of  105ft.,  which  allows  a  bearing  of 
2ft.  6in.  upon  the  bed-plates.  The  method  of 
arranging  the  joints  in  the  plates,  together  with 
the  proper  number  of  rivets^  has  been  already 


— that  is,  by  simply  prolonging  that  flange  right 
down  to  meet  the  lower  one  o\-er  the  abutment. 
The  two  vertical  channel -irons  and  one  of  the 
horizontal  flange-plates  will  afford  the  sectional 
area  necessary,  and,  moreover,  form  a  very  stiff 
terminal  compression  member.  An  elevation  of 
the  end  of  the  girder  thus  formed  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  in  which  the  necessary  wrappers  or  cover- 
plates,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  are  manifest. 
The  rivets  under  the  lower  flange  over  the  bear- 
ing B  will  be  countersunk.  Before  ascertaining 
the  net  sectional  area  of  the  separate  vertical 
compression  bars  in  the  web,  the  general  section, 
or  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  be  built  up,  may 
be  decided  upon.  When  the  stresses  upon  each 
are  subsequently  determined,  the  size  of  the  parts 
composing  it  can  be  readily  arranged  to  afford 
the  necessai-y  quantity  of  material.  The  general 
manner  in  which  the  vertical  struts  in  the  web 


inserted  in  the  "  Specification  The  pro- 

j(!cting  ribs  of  the  channel -irons,  whether  this 
section  is  used  in  the  flanges,  in  the  vertical  com- 
pression bars  of  the  web,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
truss,  are  on  no  account  to  be  cut  o£P.  Whore  it 
becomes  nccc^sari',  as  in  Figs.  3,  5,  and  6,  to 
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insert  the  struts  in  between  the  vertical  chjinnel- 
irons  or  sides  of  the  upper  and  lower  flanges,  the 
ends  of  the  channel-irons  are  to  be  heated,  and  the 
projecting  ribs  forged  down  or  welded  on  to  the 
table  or  channel  part,  so  as  not  only  to  increase 
its  thickness,  but  to  also  increase  the  rivet  area 
available  for  forming  the  connection  between  the 
flanges  iind  the  web.  In  other  words,  the  (piantity 
of  metal  in  the  channel-iron  is  to  be  retained  con- 
stant, although  the  actual  section  or  shape  is 
altered."  The  same  proviso,  it  may  be  remarked, 
holds  good  for  angle,  tee,  and  other  sections  of 
iron,  when  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to 
those  under  consideration.  A  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  vertical  strut  in  Fig.  3  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.    On  one  side  of  the  centre  line  AB,  the 


Fig.  5. 

of  the  truss  is  built  up  is  seen  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  part  of  one  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  composed 
of  a  pair  of  channel-irons,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  local  position  of  the  struts, 
and  placed  dus  n  dos,  and  connected  together 
by  lattice-bar  bracing  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  60  degrees.  As  channel  -  iron  is  a  \evy 
handsome  section  for  bridge  and  roof  b\iilding 
when  th(^  projecting  ribs  are  turned  outwards, 
ihey  shoidd  always  be  placed  en  fa<;adc  if  possible. 
It  might  appear  from  the  inspection  of  Fig.  3  and 
Fig.  5  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  ribs  of 
the  channel- irons  have  been  cut  off  where  they 
pass  in  between  the  vertical  channel-irons  of  the 
flanges.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  it  the  following  clause  shoidd  be 


Fig.  7. 


rib  of  the  channel-iron  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in 
elevation,  although  it  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  sectional  view. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  junction  of  Iho 
bars  in  the  web,  both  vertical  and  diagonal,  with 
either  of  the  upper  or  lower  flange  wiU  be 
apparent  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  5,  in  which 
the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
welding  or  widening  out  of  the  channel-irons  of 
the  vertical  struts  is  accomplished.  Adjoining 
the  compression  bar  C  is  the  diagonal  T,  which 
is  in  tension.  The  maximum  number  of  these 
bars  in  one  plane  be  foiu-,  and  their  respec- 

tive thicknesses,  as  well  as  their  widths,  will  vary 
with  their  position.  They  will  be  all  of  plain  bar 
steel,  since  counterbraces  will  be  introduced  to 
prevent  their  being  subjected  to  stresses  of  ■ 
an  opposite  character,  which  would  exceed 
in  intensity  those  jjroperh-  belonging  to 
them — namely,  those  of  tension  only.  In 
designing  those  parts  of  a  tru.ss  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  too  miu  h  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
the  details  of  the  attachment  of  the  different 
members,  especially  of  the  struts.  Each  of  the 
vertical  struts  is  double— that  is,  built  up  of  a 
couple  of  braced  chaimel-irons,  as  in  Fig.  3.  In 
addition  to  being  riveted  to  the  vertical  sides  of 
the  flanges,  each  channel-iron  should  be  connected 
to  the  other  where  the}'  pass  inside  the  flange 
(see  Fig.  5) ,  and  also  at  the  same  point  with  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  flange  as  well.  The  detail 
drawing,  Fig.  6,  shows  how  this  firm  and  solid 
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connection  is  put  together,  and  the  several  parts 
of  which  it  consists.  In  the  figure,  the  three 
flange-plates  are  represented  by  the  hatched 
lines,  and  the  diaphnigm  plate  D,  which  has  a 
thickness  of  ^in.,  is  riveted  to  channel-irons  of 
the  flanges  by  angle-irons.  Sin.  by  Sin.  by  jin., 
in  a  similar  manner  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  3  in 
our  last  article.  But  in  this  instance,  besides  the 
connection  with  the  sides  of  the  trough  flanges, 
the  diaphragm  plate  is  also  fastened  to  the  hori- 
zontal plates  by  an  angle-iron,  through  which 
passes  some  of  the  regular  riveting  of  the  three 
plates.  The  attachment  of  the  bars  in  tension  to 
the  flanges  -will  be  effected  in  a  different  manner, 
of  which  details  ■wHl  be  given  in  our  next  article. 
In  Fig.  7  is  shown  a  cross-section  taken  at  right 
angles  to  that  in  Fig.  6.  The  vertical  strut  in  the 
former  figure  is  marked  e,  and  f  i  are  the  channel- 
irons  of  the  flange,  a  a  are  the  two  vertical  angle- 
irons  fastening  the  strut  and  the  sides  of  the  flange 
to  the  diaphragm  plate  d.  The  angle-irons  b  b 
connect  the  diaphragm-plate  with  the  horizontal 
parts  of  the  flanges. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  other  details 
of  the  truss,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
stress  upon  both  the  vertical  and  diagonal  mem- 
bers of  the  web.  There  are  several  methods 
already  described  which  will  all  yield  the  same 
results.  Of  these  we  shall  select  the  reciprocal 
diagram  of  forces  as  the  most  suitable  under  the 
conditions  of  loading  assumed  for  the  truss.  The 
method  of  employing  this  elegant  graphic  analyi^is 
of  the  stresses  upon  the  different  members  of  a 
girder  or  truss  has  been  fully  investigated  and 
explained  in  former  articles,  so  that  the  diagram 
and  its  results  alone  will  be  given,  which  results 
wiU  be  tabulated  for  all  the  various  parts  of  both 
flanges  and  web. 


THE  SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  Monday  last,  the  discussion  was 
resumed  of  the  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  on  "The  Conditions  of 
Building  Contracts."  The  chairman,  Mr.  D. 
Watney,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  alluded  in 
feeling  terms  to  the  loss  which  the  Institution 
had  sustained  by  the  death,  on  the  1st  inst.,  of 
one  who  might  well  be  called  its  father — the  late 
Mr.  John  Clutton.  To  the  older  members  he 
was  a  valued  personal  friend,  and  to  the  younger 
members  he  had  always  been  ready  to  give 
valuable  advice  and  professional  assistance  when- 
ever it  was  in  his  power.  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman 
joined  the  President  in  expressing  a  sense  of  the 
loss  which  they  had  all  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Clutton,  who,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  had  directed 
them  with  a  masterly  and  friendly  hand. 

Mr.  Rickman  resumed  the  dis<  ussion  of  the 
paper  by  saying  he  was  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  what,  after  some  years'  study 
of  the  question,  he  believed  to  be  the  points  which 
most  needed  solution,  and  on  which  the  builder  and 
architect  were  most  at  variance.  As  to  whether 
the  architect  was  properly  the  arbitrator  imdcr  a 
crjntract,  there  existed  some  difference  of  opinion. 
His  position  as  agent  of  the  employer  was  a 
difficult  one.  It  was  said  that  the  employer 
should  know  exactly  what  he  agreed  to  ;  but  it 
was  only  fair  that  the  builder  should  also  know  ; 
and  if  the  architect  were  thus  the  agent  for 
gi%-ing  information  to  the  builder,  everything 
coming  from  him — drawings,  specifications,  or 
quantities — before  the  contract  was  signed,  must 
be  regarded  as  from  the  employer.  I'hat,  he 
thought,  made  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract. 
Materials  were  often  dcsci-ibed  as  "best"  or 
•'  second  best  "  ;  but  there  were  now  "  best  best  " 
and  "best  best  best"  materials,  and  the  term 
had  lost  its  significance,  having  been  lowered  by 
superjKjsition.  It  was  of  great  iinportancolhat 
the  architect  and  the  builder  should  act  up  to  the 
clauses  cxpnasing  the  power  of  the  architect  to 
order  extras.  He  thought,  also,  that  it  should  be 
in  the  jK^wer  of  the  employer— if  at  anv  time  he 
had  rca.son  to  wish  to  do  so— to  terminate  the 
contract— of  («urse,  on  pfiying  reasonable  com- 
pens-'ition.  H  the  desire  for  fairness  and  im- 
partiality were  as  widespread  as  Mr.  Hudson 
sc«;m»  d  to  think,  conditions  of  contract  might  b(! 
ver>-  much  simplified.  As  to  the  question  whether 
the  qiwnfity  surveyor  should  value  for  advances, 
it  HCfrmed  clear  that  if  he  did  so,  he  must  be 
ado<iuately  paid  for  the  work.  Ho  did  not  agree 
that  the  quantity  enrveyor's  charges  on  going  ' 
Into  accountg  of  extras  and  omissions  should  lo  ' 
laid  half  by  the  omployer  and  half  by  the  builder  1 


for  extras  simply  resulted  from  the  employer's 
change  of  mind,  and  not  from  the  builder's  action. 
It  was  not  desirable  for  a  surveyor  in  a  cjise  to 
hold  the  position  of  arbitrator;  nor  was  the  archi- 
tect a  suitable  person.  He  thought  th.'it  if 
arbitration  were  necessary,  some  new  mind  should 
be  brought  in,  who  could  impartially  consider  the 
interests  of  both  emploj'er  and  builder.  Some 
reference  had  been  made  to  the  set  of  conditions 
published  bj'^  the  R.I.B.A.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  a  set  of  conditions  was  arranged  between  the 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Builders'  Society 
(now  merged  in  the  In.stitute  of  Builders).  The 
conditions  agreed  to  then  were  found  satisfactory. 
They  were  to  a  large  extent  the  same  as  those 
published  by  the  Architects  in  1882,  but  differed 
as  to  the  arbitration  clause.  Within  the  last  four 
or  five  j'ears  long  discussions  had  gone  on  between 
the  R.I.B.A.  and  the  Builders'  Institute  with  a 
■\dew  to  bringing  forward  a  new  set  of  conditions, 
and  a  set  was  arrived  at  which  was,  he  believed, 
generally  acceptable.  The  principal  difference 
was  on  the  point  of  when  the  working  drawings 
were  to  be  furnished,  and  when  had  the  builder  a 
right  to  demand  them.  The  present  position  was 
that  the  original  conditions  as  published  by  the 
Architects  had  been  withdrawn  ;  the  conditions  of 
the  Builders  had  added  to  them  the  clause 
making  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract  ;  while 
the  new  conditions  contained  an  arbitration 
clause  to  which  the  Builders  had  not  as  a 
body  assented.  The  question  of  furnishing 
working  details  was  a  difficult  one.  Work  was 
now  done  at  so  m\ich  greater  a  pace  than  formerly 
that  architects  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
furnish  in  advance  details  of  all  work  on  a  large 
contract.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  other 
trademen's  estimates,  his  views  was  that  when 
special  contractors  were  introduced  the  time 
bargain  with  the  main  contractor  was  at  an  end. 
E.xtension  of  time  for  dela}'  caused  by  weather, 
&c.,  was,  he  thovight,  very  seldom  .allowed  from 
time  to  time  as  the  work  proceeded.  When  the 
architect  went  into  the  question  of  penalties  he 
generally  then  considered  such  extensions. 

Mr.  Josiah  Hunt  said  that  the  worst  disputes 
he  had  knowTi  had  arisen  between  people  who, 
with  every  friendly  intention,  had  entered  upon 
a  contract,  neglecting  business-like  methods  and 
trusting  to  their  good  intentions.  A  frequent 
cause  of  contradictions  in  the  conditions  was  the 
fact  that,  although  they  were  drafted  by  a  person 
who  had  them  in  his  mind  as  a  whole,  they  were 
revised  by  another  in  parts  only.  As  to  materials 
and  work  being  "to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
arc-hitect,"  he  wotild  advise  a  builder  to  work 
only  under  an  architect  whom  he  knew  to  be 
fair,  and  who  would  place  a  reasonable  con- 
.struction  on  this  condition.  As  to  payments  on 
account,  it  was  perhaps  n.atural  that  builders 
and  architects  should  look  upon  them  from 
different  points  of  view.  The  builder  con- 
sidered his  outlay  to  date,  whether  for  special 
plant,  cjirriage,  or  materials  brought  on  to  the 
works,  while  the  architect  regarded  only  the 
value  of  the  work  actually  executed,  and  which 
had  passed  to  the  owner.  Unless  a  special 
provision  were  made  for  allowance  for  materials 
brought  on  the  works,  he  thought  the  architect's 
view  was  the  right  one.  He  did  not  agree  that 
the  quantity  surveyor  or  any  third  party,  as 
between  the  architect  and  the  builder,  was  a 
suitable  umpire,  nor  that  the  builder  should  pay 
half  the  surveyor's  costs  for  settling  deviations. 
The  final  certificate  was  more  important  than  the 
intermediate  certificates,  for  it  settled  the  sum 
deemed  by  the  architect  to  be  payable,  and  a 
dissatisfied  builder's  only  remedy  was  by  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  quite  true  that  the  contractor 
generally  supposed  that  the  architect  wan-anted 
that  the  plans  could  be  can  ied  out ;  but  the  risal 
fact  was  that  the  contractor  warranted  that  ho 
would  CAiTy  them  out,  and,  if  they  proved  to  bo 
impracticable  or  unworkable,  it  was  the  contractor 
vyho  was  liable,  and  not  the  architect  or  employer. 
Such  seemed  to  be  the  law.  A  prex-ious  speaker 
had  reminded  the  builder  that  in  these  contracts 
it  w.'is  a  case  of  camtt  emptor;  but  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  employer,  and  not  the  builder, 
who  was  the  emptor. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch  agreed  that  nuiny  of  the 
im'scnt  difficulti(!S  arose  from  the  haste  in  which 
))uildings  were  designed,  contractcid  for,  and 
coinpleted.  As  to  the  description  of  "best" 
work  and  materials,  he  tho\ight  that  this  de- 
scription must  be  r(;a(l  as  having  r(!gard  to  the 
character  of  the  building.  That  was  an  clement 
running  through  all  building  contracts,  and  if  the 
architect  and  the  builder  knew  th«ir  business,  ; 


there  was  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  what  materials 
and  work  were  best  suited  for  the  particular 
building  in  question.  In  small  contracts  the 
architect  was  probably  known  to  the  builder,  who 
could  place  reliance  on  his  fairness,  but  in  largo 
puljlic  contracts  this  was  impossible,  and  in  such 
cases  the  precautions  suggested  by  the  U.I.B.A. 
conditions  seemed  very  advisable.  He  would 
suggest,  however,  that  the  qualification  for  an 
arbitrator  in  such  matters  should  bo  that  he  bean 
architect  and  F.S.I,  as  well. 

Mr.  W.  Eve  said  he  noticed  frequently  repeated 
in  Mr.  Hudson's  paper  the  word  "  dispute."  Ho 
remembered  a  case  in  which  the  contractor,  after 
commencing  the  work,  abandoned  it.  It  was 
desired  to  call  in  an  arbitrator,  but  there  having 
been  no  "  dispute,"  this  could  not  be  done.  Ho 
m.anaged  to  arrange  it,  but  it  raised  a  curious 
question.  He  had  himself  adopted  a  very  simple 
form  of  contract,  which  bound  the  contractor  to 
perform  the  works,  according  to  the  drawings, 
specification,  and  quantities,  and  avoided  the  con- 
tract and  the  conditions  clashing  with  each  other. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  meeting  of 
April  13th. 

THE    M'EWAN    HALL    OF  THE 
EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  scheme  for  the  construction  of  New 
Uni\ersity  buildings  for  Edinburgh,  begun 
in  187-1,  has  been  advanced  another  important 
step  by  the  erection  of  the  M'Ewan  Hall,  now 
nearing  completion,  and  visited  on  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  architect.  Dr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson.  The 
hall  has  been  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Jlr. 
W.  M'Ewan,  M.P.,  amounting  to  between 
£60,000  and  £70,000.  The  hall,\vhich  will  be 
seated  for  3,000  persons,  occupies  the  site  of  what 
was  formerly  Park-street,  the  whole  of  the  houses 
in  which  were  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  it. 
The  hall,  semicircular  in  shape,  is  based  on  the 
form  of  the  ancient  Greek  theatre.  The  flat  side 
of  the  half-cii-cle  is  to  the  west,  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  is  a  flattened  apse,  in  which  are  placed  the 
platform  and  organ-loft.  At  the  back  of  this 
platf oim  is  a  series  of  oak  stalls  for  the  professors, 
and  overhead  the  organ-loft  is  inclosed  by  an 
open  oak  baiiistrade.  The  hall  has  two  walls — 
an  outer  and  an  inner.  The  space  between  them 
on  the  ground  floor  forms  a  corridor  12ft.  wide, 
and  in  the  upper  stages  are  placed  two  galleries, 
the  circular  inner  wall  being  opened  up  to  the 
interior  of  the  hall  by  an  arcading  of  13  bays, 
each  15ft.  in  width,  and  rising  from  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  arch  to  a  height  of  -ISft.  Square 
moulded  gTey  stone  bases  are  carried  up  to  the 
height  of  the  balustrade  of  the  first  gallery  ;  on 
these  rise  red  columns  with  gilded  Corinthian 
capitals,  from  which  the  arches  spring.  At  the 
wall-head  is  a  carved  stone  frieze  and  cornice ; 
above  is  a  coved  clerestory  with  circular  windows,- 
7ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  hall  is  covered  in  with 
a  dome  constructed  of  steel  and  panelled  with 
wood.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  a  circular 
light,  22ft.  in  diameter,  which,  with  the  clerestory 
windows,  lights  the  hall  during  the  daytime. 
From  the  floor  to  the  dome  light  the  height  is 
90ft.  To  the  wall-head  it  is  58ft.  The  steel  roof 
has  been  specially  designed  by  Messrs.  Cunning- 
ham, Blyth,  and  Westland,  civil  engineers,  Edin- 
burgh. The  internal  diameter  of  the  outer  wall 
circle  is  134ft.,  and  of  the  inner  circle  106ft. 
Measured  fi-om  the  outer  circle  to  the  b;ick  of  the 
wall  of  the  platform,  the  distance  is  107ft.  The 
platform  opening  is  52ft.  in  width,  and  is  covered 
in  with  an  elliptical  ceiling.  In  the  south  angle 
is  placed  the  ])rincipal  staircase,  while  on  the 
north  side  is  the  base  of  the  proposed  cam- 
panile tower,  which  forms  j)art  of  the  original 
design.  In  the  outer  circumference  are  con- 
structed two  circular  staircases,  each  containing 
a  double  stair — one  leading  to  the  first  gallery 
and  lh(!  other  to  the  second.  The  outer  walls 
arc  hca\  ily  buttressed,  and  only  on  the  ground 
floor  arc  they  pierced  with  windows  for  the 
lighting  of  the  corridor,  which  is  brick-lined  and 
vaulted  with  stone — the  vaulting  springing  from 
broad  moulded  stone  pilasters  can-ied  at  intervals 
u])  the  side  of  the  walls.  From  the  inner  circle 
there  arc  five  doors  giving  admission  to  the  hall. 
The  internal  walls  to  the  height  of  the  first 
gallery  are  panelled  in  dark-stained  oak,  and 
both  gallcri(«  have  ojien  balustrades  of  the  same 
juaterial.  The  jiews  in  the  galleries  are  of  oak, 
placed  on  a  sloping  ])latform,  and  a  pitch  is  also 
given  to  the  fixed  jfaiticidh  ranged  m  four  tiers 
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round  tho  bnflc  of  the  semicircle  on  the  area 
level.    The  nreu  floor  is  of  oak,  and  on  it  the 
seiits  will  be  of  n  movable  kind.    In  the  external 
elevations   thi^   wall   iti    divided   vertically  by 
buttresses,  corresponding:  to  the  internal  divisions 
of  the  hall,  and  providijig  a  series  of  dceply- 
r(U'Cssed  bays.    On  the  face  of  the  Imtti'esscs  are 
niches  for  statuary.    Horizontally  there  are  three 
divisions.    1'he  lower  one  is  ]>iinelled,  and  shows 
the  wiTidou's  for  lighting  the  coiridor.    The  u])per 
section  is  arcaded  in  red  stone,  and  the  wall  is 
surmounted  by  a  cornice  and  op(^n  balustrade. 
( )ver  these  rise  the  clercstoiy  and  tho  dome,  th(! 
latter  of  which  is  covcnjd  with  lead  and  finished 
off  with  an  ornanu-ntal  lanteni  ;jOft.  hifjh.  'llic 
total  heif^ht  from  the  street  level  to  th('  to])  of 
the  lantern  is  l.'JOft.    1"he  princi))al  doorway,  in 
tho  cast  elevation,  is   30ft.    in  height,  with  a 
scpiare-headed  o])(!nin<i;  surmounted  by  a  circular- 
headed  pedinu  nt.    It.  is  U'ift.  in  width,  and  is 
flanked  at  each  .side  by  double  ijilastets.  The 
hall  is  to  be  lif^hted  artificially  by  means  of  the 
eleetrie  light,  and  the  organ  will  be  worked  by 
electricity.    'I'he  dccoiiilion  of  the  hall  has  ^H'l•n 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  ^I.  I'alin,  of  London, 
who   has   been   engaged    for    over  two  years 
on  th(!  undertaking.    Mr.   Palin  has  adopt(!d 
reli(d'  painting,  treating  his  figures  according 
to   naturalistic    pictorial    i)n'nciples   of  repre- 
sentation ;    he   has   given    them    strong  relief 
and  his  backgrounds   perspective   dcptli.  Tin? 
dome    is    divided    ai-chitecturally     into  fifteen 
comj)artments  formed   by   the  ribs,  which  are 
])icked  o\it  in  gold  twisted  ornament.    Each  com- 
])art)nent   is    subdivided    into   four  panels  of 
different  sizes,  se])arat(^d  from  ciieh  other  by  a 
blue-black   band.     The  three   \ipper  panels  in 
ciich  comp;irtment  are  filli^d  with  oniament  in 
white  and  gohl.    In  the  lowest  aiul  largc^st  ])anel 
is  a  seated  female  figure  double  life-size,  posed 
against  a  backgi'ound  of  gold  mo.saic.    This  gives 
fifteen  figures  seated  in  th(!  half-circle  of  the 
dome,  r(^pr(wenting  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
figures  wear  draperies  of  various  colours,  and  hold 
.some  apjiropriatc  inslr\imi'iit  or  imi)leuu'nt.  Tlie 
lines  of  the  circular  light  of  thi-  dome  are  indicatial 
in  gold  ;  while  round  the  inner  edge  of  the  dome 
itself  is  a  wide  blue  band,  having  in  gold  letters  a 
text  from  Holy  Writ.    On  the  west  wall,  over  the 
top  of  the  platform  openii\g,  and  at  its  sides,  is 
a  j)ainted  panel,  which  n\easure  100ft.  across,  and 
narrows  as  it  ascends  to  the  apex.    The  subject  is 
the  "Temide  of  Fame,''  and  in  it  are  nearly 
ninety  figures  on  a  scale  of  9ft.,  representing 
philosophers  and  students  standing  in  groups  or 
ascending  steps  to  a  piazza,  where  is  arranged 
a  background  of  colonnade  aiul  temple.  The 
iipex   of  the  I'omposition   is  formed  by  three 
goddesses  representing  Science,  Art,  and  Litera- 
ture.   The  clerestory  is  in  sky-blue  and  gold, 
and  the  car\ed  stone  frieze  is  picked  out  in  gold. 
In  the  spaces  between  the  arches  of  tho  arcade 
are  medallions,  on  which  have  been  painted  heads. 
On  the  west  wall  on  each  side  of  the  platform 
opening  are  two  large  panels,  each  24ft.  by  13ft., 
with  lunettes  above  them.    That  on  the  right 
represents  Minerva  seated  on  a  marble  throne  in 
a  grove  of  Aeademia,  n:ceiving  the  gift  of  the 
Ituilding.    On  each  side  of  the  steps  of  the  throne 
are  groups  of  figures  in  classic  robes,  into  one  of 
which  the  artist  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
M'Ewan.    ITie  other  panel  represents  "Fame." 
Groups  of  men  ar(>  ranged  up  on  each  side,  and  a 
kneeling  aspirant  is  being  presented.  The  paintings 
and  dome  decorations  wereexeeuted  in  oil  on  canvas 
in  the  artist's  studio  by  himself  and  his  assistants, 
and  afterwards  affixed  to   the  dome  and  -nail. 
The  only  jiortion  of  the  original  design  of  the  gxoup 
of  Universit}-  buildings  still  remaining  unexecuted 
is  the  tower,  which  on  the  plan  takes  the  form  of 
the  lofty  campanile,  'iTOft.  in  height,  with  a  square 
base  32ft.  across.    The  lower  stage  of  it,  of  course, 
has  been  built,  and  forms  the  north  angle  of  the 
M'Ewan  Hall.    Another  "pious  donor"  is  still 
wanted  to  complete  the  scheme. 
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"  COTTAGE  HOSPITALS."* 

NO  higher  authority  can  be  quoted  on  the 
subject  of  the  management  and  planning 
of  general,  fever,  and  convalescent  hospitals  than 
:Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett,  the  experienced  and 
accomplished  author  of  the  "  Ho.spitals  and 
.-Vsylums  of  the  World,"  a  work  of  monumental 
proportions  and  chief  textbook  on  the  history  of 

~  Cottage  Hospitals  :  General,  Fever,  and  Convalescent. 
I!y  Hnxiiv  C.  BcnohTT.  London :  The  fjcientific  Press, 
J^inuted,  42S,.Strand.    189C.  ■ 


the  questions  with  which  it  is  concerned.  The;  i 
Scientific  I'r('.-s,  Limited,  have  just  issued  a  new 
and  third  edition  of  "  Cottage  Ho.spitals,"  by  the 
same  author,  liftecn  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  second  edition  of  the  lx)ok  first  appeared. 
Dming  this  period  developments  of  various  kinds 
have  of  course  been  made,  and  the  opinions  of 
experts  have  changed,  while  experience  has 
brought  about  many  improvements  in  the 
designing  of  buildings  of  this  class.  The  author 
has  consequently  realised  the  necessity  of  prac- 
ticall}-  rewriting  his  treatise,  adding  many  more 
plans  with  which  to  elucidate  his  remarks  which 
tend  to  prove  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
straight  as  opposed  to  the  pa\'ilion  system, 
the  latter  principle  having  been  found  too 
costly  a  method  for  so  small  an  institution  as 
the  cottage  hospital.  After  all,  the  question  of 
cost  necessarily  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
discussing  and  inaugurating  projects  of  this  kind, 
and  a  foi-emost  consideration  with  managers  must 
always  be  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministration. The  average  annual  expenditiu'e 
in  1892  of  183  cottage  hospitals  having  an  average 
number  of  from  12  to  1.5  beds,  and  in  106  of 
which  the  average  number  of  beds  occupied  was 
11,  was  £622.  This  gives  the  cost  per  bed  as 
£41  on  the  whole  number,  or  £66  per  bed  occu- 
pied. The  average  cost  per  bed  at  a  hospital  like 
the  London  Hospital  was  in  the  same  year  £79, 
or  £97  per  bed  actiially  occupied  ;  while  at  the 
Middlesex  Hosjjital  the  cost  was  respectively  £90 
and  £112,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  on  the  score  of 
economj-  how  much  can  be  urgcid  in  favour  of  the 
cottage  hospital.  Mr.  Burdett  further  exemplifies 
this  important  consideration  by  a  table  from 
tj'pieal  metropolitan  and  pro^•incial  hospitals, 
and,  -after  taking  into  consideration  tho  difticultics 


which  surround  cottage  in-stitutions,  such  as  the 
necessity  of  buying  in  sniall  quantities  and  the 
constiquent  loss  of  trade  discount,  the  co.st  of 
carriage,  drainage  difficulties,  and  water  su])ply, 
it  is  a  great  feather  in  the  cap  of  ccjttage 
hospital  managers  to  find  that  the  expenditm-e  per 
bed  has  not  materially  increased.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  cost  was  £60  "7s.  per  bed,  and  the  pn.'scnt 
figures  show  it  now  to  l)e  only  £66  10s.  TheS( 
figvires  speak  for  themselves,  and  wc  can  hardly 
give  space  to  the  pleasurable  task  of  following 
Mr.  Burdett  through  his  other  evidence  concern- 
ing the  question  of  finance,  dealing  arf  he  docs 
with  sources  of  inconn;  fi-oni  donations,  legacies, 
payments,  and  subscrijjtions. 

The  sy.stcms  of  niu'.sing  and  medical  adminis- 
tration, too,  arc  somewhat  beyond  our  in-ovince, 
though  all  the  points  dwelt  upon  in  the  volume 
before  us  appear  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  managers  of  such  institutions.  No  onc' 
engaged  in  the  designing  of  cottage  hospitals  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  difficulties  alluded  to,  and  the 
author's  helpful  suggestions  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  found  how  real  some  of 
these  minor  difficulties  actually  are.  Is  o  universal 
jules  can  be  laid  down,  of  course,  for  general 
adoption,  as  the  circumstances  surrounding  almost 
every  project  vary  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
mining  districts  three  to  fom-  beds  per  1,000  does 
not  seem  too  high,  and  in  agricultural  disti-icts 
one  bed  per  1.000  is  considered  sufficient.  The 
questions  of  site,  proportion  of  v.ards  with  regard 
to  the  sexes,  vcjitilation,  warming,  and  sewerage, 
are  aU  particularised  in  duo  order,  giving  informa- 
tion from  the  medical  man's  point  of  view  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  suggestive  to  the  architect,  even  if 
the  knowledge  of  the  architect  on  building  matters 
niaj-bc  in  come •^Vays'mol•e'complete.  ■ 
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Under  the  head  of  a  more  detailed  account  of 
certain  indi\-idual  hospitals,  several  typical  ex- 
amples are  given,  commencing  Avith  tt-auleigh 
Cottage  Hospital,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind, 
and  built  in  1859.  Boiu'ton-on-the-'Water  followed 
in  1861,  and  then  among  others  Petersfield, 
Harrogate  and  Lynton,  Ditchingham,  Leek 
ilemorial  and  the  \Valker  Hospital,  West  Corn- 
wall Miners'  Hospital,  Redruth,  and  Petworth 
Cottage  Hospital,  all  of  which,  of  course,  ar(^  open 
to  improvement  when  examined  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  experience.  I'irstand  fon^most,  ([uite 
a  hi-'ui  and  shoulders  in  advance  of  its  fellows,  in 
the  opinion  of  ilr.  lJurdctt,  stands  out  the 
(Jrantham  Hospital,  built  20  years  ago,  when 
it  was  considered  a  model  of  hygienic  perfection, 
and  since  then  many  improvements  have  been 
tarried  out.  The  site,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  bright  and  cheerful  ajjpearance 
for  which  this  building  is  remarkabli;.  A  good 
and  compact  plan  is  illustrated  by  tlu'  Maiden- 
hf;ad  Cottage  Hospital,  reflecting  cr(;dit  on  the 
architect,  whose  name,  however,  is  not  given. 
It  co.st  £1,92.5  for  the  structure  and  £3.50  for  the 
fumitiu-e.  The  Ashford  Cottage  Hospital  is 
rather  a  larger  institution  of  excellent  plan. 
The  Sister  Dora  Convalescent  Hosjjital,  ililford, 
Stafford,  which  we  have  chosen  for  illus- 
tration, cost  £2,000  for  the  fabric,  £2.50  for 
thi;  furnishing,  and  its  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  £500.  It  was  erected  in 
memoiy  of  Sister  Dora,  of  Walsall,  through  the 
exei-tions  of  iliss  Margaret  Lonsdale,  and  stands 
on  a  fine  site  at  the  comer  of  Cannock  Chas(!. 
Th(;  exterior  is  of  an  unas.suming  character,  and  it 
is  two  stories  in  height.  Dwigned  with  everv 
attention  to  rigid  economy,  it  lias  hvcn  certainly 
well  plann(!d  as  regards  both  (;fhciency  anil 
chca]>ness  of  admini.slration.  It  is  wanting  in 
a  bathroom,  however.  The  Livingstone  Cottage 
Hospital,  Dartford,  we  have  selected  as  an  un- 
usual model.  It  consists  of  two  di.stinct  build- 
ings, one  being  the  administrative  blo'.k,  and  Iho 
other  containing  the  wards  and  their  offices,  the 
two  ])art.s  being  connected  by  a  covered  way. 
ITien;  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
arrangement,  and  it  pennits  of  a  freer  circulation 
of  air,  and  keejw  th(;  wards  S(q)arated  from  the 
administration  rooms.  The  disposition  of  the 
ward  windows  is  unfortunate,  as  the  side  where 
therir  is  lea.st  window  space  ha|)i)ens  in  each  case 
to  be  that  facing  .south,  and  in  a,  small  hosjiilal 
like  this  the  author  thinks  the  special  wards  were 
somewhat  unnecessarj'.  Mr.  <i.  H.  Tail  wa.s  the 
architect,  and  .Mr.  St^iidey,  th(^  Africiii  ex|dorer, 
0lK;ned  the  building  in  \H'.)l.  Wood  (iieen  Col - 
Uu'>-  Hospital  cost  €1,800,  and  was  r-rec-ted,  at  tlie 
cost  of  Mr.  J.  I'assmore  Edwards,  by  Mr.  C.  I'.r'll. 
'Die  Surbiton  Cottage  Ho.sj.ital  is  very  much  on 
what  may  be  called  the  villa  ty|K,',  due,  po.ssibly, 
to  the  restricted  site.  S<:VCTal  'oth(fr  good  spcci- 
nirn  [dans  ar(^  fumirtlnd,  affording  numerous 
types  and  details  of  considciafjle  um-  lo  thj: 
stu'lent  in  a'xpiiring  knowledgf;  on  the  subject. 
Tlie  volume  is  in  a  handy  form,  well  bound  and 


printed,  at  once  filling  a  want  and  fuini.shing  the 
cla.ss  of  information  most  difficult  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  obtain.  No  better  recommendation  coidd 
be  given  to  the  treatise. 


"SEM'ERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL."* 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  ROBINSON,  Momb. 
Inst.C.E.,  has  summarised  in  this  volmne  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information,  memoranda, 
and  data  deri\-ed  from  the  researches  of  chemists, 
biologists,  and  engineers  in  relation  to  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal.  The  bacteriologist  has  fur- 
nished the  engineer  with  facts  which  must  now 
fonn  part  of  the  knowledge  of  engineers  engaged 
in  works  of  water  supjdy  and  sewerage.  The 
first  chapter  deals  with  house  drainage,  and  here 
the  author  merely  recapitulates  well -understood 
principles  on  the  subject,  to  which  it  is  needless 
to  call  attention.  Dry-  areas  and  hollow  walls 
and  dampcourses  to  cut  off  the  damp  soil,  and 
open-jointed  drains  unconnected  with  the  sewer, 
concrete  over  basement,  are  now  accepted  as  the 
only  preventive  measures  against  dampness. 
The  requirements  of  drainage,  trapping,  and 
ventilation  are  stated  in  a  concise  manner,  and  the 
author  endorses  the  opinion  held  by  all  sanitarians, 
that  before  a  house  is  let,  a  certificate  from  the 
local  authoritj'  shotild  be  required.  Data  for  the 
calculation  of  sewage  and  rainfall  are  given  in 
the  ehiipter  on  sewerage,  and  it  is  stated  that 
including  rainfall  from  roofs,  yards,  the 
sewage  may  bo  taken  at  about  6c. ft. 
per  head  i)er  day;  one  half  of  which  ;  would  be 
discharged  in  six  hours.  The  Lower  Thames 
Valley  JIain  Drainage  Hoai'd  was  constituted,  it 
is  said,  "  on  the  basis  of  tlu;  several  districts  con- 
tributing 250  gallons  per  day  per  house,  which  at 
six  people  lo  the  house  gives  40-2  gallons  per 
hfMul."  It  is  also  stated  that,  the  new  s(^wers  for 
I'/dinburgh  were  calculated  to  pro\  idc  for  a  dis- 
charging capacity  of  12  gallons  per  head  ytcr  diem 
(allowing  for  2in.  of  rainfall),  one  half  jjassing  off 
in  eight  hours,  and  this  capacity  has  not  been 
ov(!rtaxed.  The  author  refers  to  the  jointing  and 
laying  of  stoneware  jiipes,  and  the  Stanford, 
Doulton,  Sykes,  and  Archer  joints.  He  gives 
several  useful  rules  and  formube  for  th(!  construc- 
tion of  (^gg-sha])(;d  and  other  .sewers,  and  .s.'i3-s 
that  verj-  good  sewers  havc!  been  made  of  conci(!le 
consi.sting  of  six  ])arts  of  gravel  and  sanil  anil  one 
jiart  of  Portland  cement.  The  invc^rt  is  first  laiilt, 
and  then  the  concrete  is  rammed  behind  a  smooth 
mould  of  .sheet-zinc,  the  to))  turned  on  centre.-;, 
and  the  interior  rendered  with  cement.  Several 
useful  formula-  for  flow  in  sewers  are  given 
worked  out  by  numerical  examj)les,  and  these 
are  taken  from  Professor  Robinson's  work  on 
"  Hydraulic  Power."  The  results  and  experiments 
summarised  under  "River  I'ollution"  are  valuable. 
'I'he  viilue  of  storage,  for  example,  in  freeing  river 

■  Hcwerage  and  Sewage  Ilispowil.  By  Profetwor  11k:.|!v 
R0111S.M0.V,  M.Iiiiit.C.E.  London:  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon, 
Strand. 


water  from  pathogenic  genns,  is  shown  by  ex- 
periments by  Dr.  Percy  l<'rankland.  This  is  due  to 
the  effect  of  sedimentation  of  river  water  when 
stored  in  reservoirs.  Experiments  in  Thames 
water  in  its  natural  state  showed  that  the  t>-phoid 
liacUli  introduced  into  it  lemained  alive  for  nine 
days  ;  those  conducted  in  Loch  Katrine  water  in 
its  natural  unsterile  state  showi'd  that  they  re- 
mained alive  1 9  days ;  and  in  deep  well  water 
o'l  days.  When  these  rcsiiective  waters  were 
steriliseil  by  heat  the  bacilli  remained  alive  for  32 
da}-*,  5 1  days,  and  32  days  respectively.  It  is  at 
least  established  that  disease  germs  are  destroyed 
by  other  bacteria,  who  produce  conditions  im- 
favourable  to  them,  or  de^-our  them,  though  the 
latter  theory  is  now  doubted.  In  running  streams 
and  storage  reservoirs  the  ctmditions  are  un- 
fa\-onrable  to  the  existence  of  the  disease  bacilli, 
and  the  Thames  water  have  chemicTl  products 
which  are  prejudicial  to  the  typhoid  germs.  The 
chapters  on  i)reci])itation  deserve  study.  The 
author  reviews' the  principal  processes,  and  points 
out  theu-  main  featm-es.  His  -s-iews  regard- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  London  have 
been  borne  out.  The  disposal  of  the  sewage  on 
land  would  have  required  an  iimuense  area,  and 
the  cost  of  pumping  to  control  it  would  have  far 
exceeded  the  value  of  tlie  crops.  The  inexpensive 
chemicals  Avhich  arc  now  used  as  deodorants  and 
precipitants,  lime  and  protosuljihate  of  iron  (the 
latter  was  introduced  by  theaulhorand  Mr.  Molliss, 
at  Coventry),  have  at  least  abated  the  nuisance, 
and  have  saved  the  Thames  from  pollution.  The 
volume  will  be  found  a  complete  textbook  on  the 
subject. 

NOTES   ON   DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— Y. 

THE  FLV.iHIXG  AND  CLEAXIilXG  Or  DUAIX,;. 

ALTHOUGH  provision  for  flushing  public 
sewers  has  for  a  long  time  received  careful 
consideration,  it  is  comparativelj-  of  recent  date 
that  the  sanitary  importance  of  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  house-drains  by  means  of  a  periodical 
flush  has  generally  received  sufficient  attention. 
Vty  means  of  the  rapid  and  powerful  discharge  of 
a  large  volume  of  water,  all  deposits  may  be 
forcibly  carried  away,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tliorougli  renewal  of  the  air  within  the  tlrains 
gre.'itly  assisted. 

.\  flushing  tank  or  chamber  .should  be  provided 
at  the  head  of  every  main  or  collecting  foid  drain, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  this  principle  be  carried 
out  c\  m  though  the  drains  are  laid  with  ordinary 
self-cleansing  falls.  .Urangements  should  be 
luade  for  a  flushing  tank  to  discharge  over  all 
gullies  receiving  greasy  water,  as  from  seidlery 
sinks,  ice,  for  the  couiplett^  cleansing  of  the 
gulley  and  branch  drain  connected  thereto.  In 
most  eases  it  can  generally  be  airanged  that  the 
blanch  drain  from  the  scidlery  sink  is  also  the 
head  of  one  of  the  collecting  foul  drains,  so  that 
the  flu.shing  of  this  gulley  will  suflicefor  flu.shing 
the  c(dlectiiig  drain  with  which  it  is  connected. 
(See  Fig.  10.)    Special  flashing  ariangement.s 
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nooil  not  lin  miido  to  uniniportanl  biiinclicfi,  jiro- 
viiUul  they  iirc  laid  with  si'lf-cloiinsinf;;  fulls,  Jind 
aro  of  no  great  len<;th.  As  a  "general  rule,  flush- 
ing tanks  or  thunibers  slioiild  1)(!  automatic  in 
aetion. 

The  quantity  of  water  required  to  jtropcrly 
flush  a  givc^n  drain  will  depend  on  its  gradit^nt 
and  also  on  its  length.  The  following  tabh: 
shows  the  amount  considered  luieessary  for  tlie 
satisfactory  flushing  and  cleansing  of  drains  at 
different  gradicmts  up  to  a  maximum  length  of 
SOOft.  It  is  seldom  that  any  ordinary  house-di'ain 
will  exceed  that  length. 


Table  ok  Vih.cmf,  ok  W.mku  RuijriiiKi)  row  Fi.csiiivi: 
Drains  vv  to  r>IX)FT.  in  Lenihii,  whkn  Laid  at 
Vauious  Obadiicnts. 


l>iampter  of 
Drain. 

Crr.adicnt  of 
Drain. 

( 'aparity  of 
fhishinj^  tank 
or  chamber. 

Diameter  of  dis- 
uharfring  outlet 
from  fiushiu^ 
tank  orchanibtT. 

■1  intlies 

1  in  i't 

30  gallons 

.'1  inches 

■1 

1  in  f)0 

40 

'>  .1 

1  in  CO 

60  „ 

4 

1!  .1 

1  in  100 

100  „ 

<>  ; 

J  in  -200 

1(K)  „ 

'■< 

1  in  UK) 

2(K)  „ 

« 

'■> 

1  in  150 

■iryi 

i)  ,, 

1  in  •J(Kl 

:mi  „ 

1  in  30J 

400 

6  „ 

The  method  of  flushing  a  gulley  receiving 
greasy  water  from  a  scullery  sink  will  Ix;  further 
discussed  when  considering  the  form  of  gulley 
required  to  receive  scullery  wastes.  In  places 
where  an  iron  flushing  tank  cannot  be  con- 
veniently fixed  at  the  head  of  a  drain,  it  beconics 
necessary  to  construct  an  underground  flushing 
chamber.  A  section  through  an  automatic  flush- 
ing chamber  fitted  with  Jlr.  Kogers  I'ield's  patent 
cast-iron  annular  sijihon  and  wrought-iron  trap- 
ping-box is  shown  in  l'"ig.  10. 

When  flushing  tanks  or  cisterns  are  provided 
with  covers,  whether  underground  or  not — care 
must  bo  taken  to  allow  the  unrestricted  entrance 
of  air  to  the  tank,  or  siphonic  action  cannot  take 
place.  For  .small  flushing  tanks  at  the  head  of 
branch  drains,  it  is  generally  suflicient  to  aiTange 
for  their  discharge  oni-c  a  day.  In  the  case  of 
underground  flushing  cisterns  at  the  head  of 
main  drains  laid  with  self-clc;insing  falls,  one 
discharge  every  five  or  si.x  days  may  suffice. 

rOUM  AXD  MATKUI.V.LS  01'  UilAIN-PU'ES. 

I'Vr  general  piu'poscs,  drain-pipes  of  a  circular 
section  have  been  found  to  give  the  best  practical 
results,  and  aro  usually  made  either  of  cast  iron 
or  salt-glazed  stoneware.  Stoneware  drain-pipes 
should  be  salt-glazed,  highly  vitrified,  impervious, 
perfectly  smooth  inside,  true  in  section,  straight 
in  the  barrel,  with  well-formed  sockets,  and  an 
even  thickness  of  material  throughout.  The  pipes 
when  struck  should  give  a  clear  ringing  sound, 
anil  when  fi-aclurc-d  jiresent  an  almost  metallic 
appearance.  They  should  be  entirely  free  from 
sandholes,  fire-cracka,  or  other  defecte. 

Earthenware  pipea  should  not  bo  used,  as  thcj' 
arc  very  porous,  and  are  not  burnt  at  a  sufficiently 
Kigh  temperature  to  hecome  vitrified.  The  degree 


of  iiniu  rnuiability  of  a  lii)>e  may  be  ascertained  by 
])laciiig  it  in  a  vertical  position,  and  temporarily 
blocking  the  lower  end,  and  filling  the  pipe  with 
water.  If  the  material  is  porous,  and  the  pijje 
insufKciently  glazed,  the  water  will  penetrate  the 
])()res  of  the  material,  and  show  itself  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pipe  in  the  form  of  "sweat"  or 
pers))iration. 

Wh(!re  stoneware  jiipes  are  intended  to  be  used 
for  foul  drains,  fhey  shoidd  be  specially  selected, 
and  capable  of  withstanding  a  test  of  2.5ft.  head 
of  water  without  showing  signs  of  sweating. 
Most  well-known  makers  manufacture  a  special 
cla.ss  of  j)ipe  in  which  every  length  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  tested  to  a  considenible 
head  of  water.  Each  pipe  is  distinctively  stam])ed 
by  the  maker  before  being  sent  from  the  works. 
.Stoneware  pipes  can  now  be  obtained  in  I!ft. 
lengths.  This  is  a  great  advantage  and  improve- 
ment, owing  to  the  number  of  joints  required  being 
thus  considerably  reduced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  thick- 
ness and  weight  of  stoneware  drain-pipes  : — 

AvKRAOE  Thickse.ss  axi)  Weigiit  of  Stoxkwabe 


Dbain-Pipes. 


Bore  of 
pipe. 

Net  len^h 

of  pipe 
when  laid. 

Length  of 
socket. 

Thicknes^i 
of 

stoneware 

Average 
weight  per 
pipe. 

Inche.s. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

lb. 

4 

2 

i 

18 

6 

2 

n 

34 

9 

2 

60 

Cast-iron  drain-pipes  should  be  in  Oft.  lengths 
of  good  tough  grey  iron  from  the  second  melting, 
smooth  inside,  true  in  section,  perfectly  straight 
in  the  barrel,  with  an  even  thiclmess  of  metal 
throughout,  free  fi'om  air-holes,  sand-holes,  and 
other  defects.  The  sockets  should  be  strong, 
with  a  good  margin  all  round  for  caulking  up, 
and  the  spigots  pro^•ided  with  a  bead  cast  on  the 
end.  They  should  be  capable  of  withstanding 
'iOOft.  head  of  water,  and  coated  with  some  pre- 
paration to  prevent  oxidation.  The  usual  pre- 
servative processes  employed  are  the  ' '  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  "  and  the  "  Bower-Barff." 

To  carry  out  the  Dr.  jVngus  Smith  process,  the 
pipes  are  carefully  cleaned  and  scraped  free  from 
sand,  scale,  and  rust.  They  ;ire  then  dipped 
vertically  into  a  mi.xture  of  pitch,  coal-tar,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  Knsced  oil.  Whilst  the 
pipes  are  being  dipped  the  coating-bath  is  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  of  about  400^  I'ahi'. 
After  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  .about 
10  minutes,  the  pipes  arc  withdrawn  gradually,  so 
as  to.  allow  the  surplus  mixtui'e  to  run  off. 

When  the  process  is  properly  caiTied  out,  the 
{■oating  on  the  pipes  should  be  tough  and  firmly 
adhering  U>  the  iron  siu'faces  without  any  tendency 
to  chip  or  scale  oft,  having  a  uniform  thickness 
throughout  of  i.'ioin.  The  pijjcs  should  bo  coated 
before  leaving  the  foundry,  so  that  the  surfaces 
may  not  become  oxidised  or  rusted  before  the 
coating  is  applied. 

Whore  the  Bowor-Barff  process  is  adopted,  the 
pipes  aro  thoroughly  cleaned,  placed  in  a  chamber 
heated  to  1,200'  Fanr.  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and 


exposed  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam.  By 
this  means  the  surfaces  of  the  jiipes  are  eom- 
pletidy  covered  with  a  hard  coating  of  bla('k 
oxide  of  iron,  which  in  itself  is  stated  to  be 
totally  unaffected  by  air  or  damp. 

Another  process  recently  introduced  with  much 
success  is  to  coat  the  interior  of  the  pipes  with  a 
prcjjaration  of  glass  enamel,  thus  rendering  them 
perfectly  smooth  for  the  passage  of  sewage,  as 
well  as  ]ir(\<erving  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
iron.  The  exterior  of  the  pijjcs  should  be  well 
tarred  with  two  coats  of  coal-tar  before  being 
laid. 

The  following  table  gives  the  weight  and  thick- 
ness of  strong  cjist-iron  pipes  suitable  for  drain- 
pipes : — 

Table  or  WKiaiiT  and  Thickness  ok  Cast-Iiios 
Dbain-Pii'EH. 


Bore  of 
pipe. 

Net 
length 
when 
laid. 

Thick- 
ness of 
metal. 

Depth 

of 
socket. 

Thiek- 

ncHS  of 
socket. 

Weight  iH!r 
pipe. 

Inches. 
4 
6 
9 

Feet. 
9 
9 

Inches. 

'/ic 

Inches. 
3 

4 

Inches, 
"/i. 
"/i. 
"/i. 

Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

1  1  20 

2  1  27 
4     2  24 

(Jlazed  stoneware  pipes  are  in  general  use  for 
ordinary  drainage  purposes,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  storm -water  drains.  For  foul  drains,  how- 
ever, cast-iron  pipes  are  becoming  increasingly 
used,  (m  account  of  their  clear  bore,  freedom  from 
distortion,  greater  length,  and  consequently  fewer 
joints.  The  joints  of  iron  pipes,  when  well 
mad(!,  are  perfectly  air-  and  water-tight,  and 
altogether  more  reliable  than  the  joints  of  stone- 
ware pipes.  Cast-iron  drain-pipes  should  always 
be  used  where  the  ground  is  soft,  swampy,  or 
treachfirous,  and  in  places  where  hciivy  traflic  is 
anticipated,  or  where  drains  pass  under  buildings. 


THE  JAXDUS  ARC  LAMP. 

^r'lIE  Jandus  arc  lamp,  which  is  known  in  the 
JL  Ignited  States  as  the  "  Manhattan,"  has 
risen  rapidly  into  favour  as  a  long-are  lamp, 
giving  supi;rior  results  to  the  average  short-arc 
lamps.  I'rofs.  Houston  and  Kennelly  report  that 
the  rate  of  burning  of  the  positive  carlxin  was 
■Oo'in.  per  working  hour,  and  of  the  negative 
■Ol.'iin.  The  power  consumed  by  the  lamp  ati 
1 1 0  volts  represents  616  watts,  or  -826  clectricaB 
horse-power.  The  arc  is  reported  to  be  very 
qui(!t  and  to  randy  flicker,  while  the  carbons, 
being  completely  inclosed,  cannot  give  rise  to  a 
fire.  The  lamp  is  provided  with  two  glass  globes, 
an  outer  and  an  inner,  and  the  carbons  .are  thus 
consumed  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  uncombincd 
oxygen.  The  mfiximum  candle-power  observed 
in  any  position  was  1,29.5  standard  candles 
(British),  the  carbons  being  ^in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  average  current  supplied  to  the  lamp  .5 '60 
amperes.  The  pressure  between  the  carbons  of 
the  lamp  when  in  operation  averaged  about  80 
volts.  It  is  stated  that  the  Jandus  arc  lamp  gives 
out  its  light  at  nearly  the  maximum  luminosity 
through  a  zone  -tO'  in  width,  or  about  double  the 
width  equally  illuminated  by  a  short-arc  lamp. 
The  .Jandus  (or  Manhattan)  lamp  appears  to  be  a 
deserving  claimant  for  public  favour.  The 
patentee  received  the  John  Scott  medal  and 
premium  fi-om  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia. Iklessrs.  Drake  and  Gorham,  of  66, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  are  the  sole  agents 
in  this  country. 


A  new  church  in  connection  with  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Chmch,  wldch  is  to  cost  £.3,500,  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Salisbury. 

The  Military  Lauds  Act  (1892)  Amendment  BQl, 
introduced  last  week,  emiwwers  town  and  county 
councils  to  construct  builcUngs  and  works  "at  the 
request  and  for  the  purpose  of  one  or  more  Volun- 
teer coiiis,"  and  extends  for  the  pui-poses  of  the 
Act  the  boiTOwiug  powers  of  Volunteer  corps  aud 
town  aud  county  councils  under  the  Military  Lauds 
Act,  1892. 

On  Satui'day  a  new  school  which  has  been  erected 
in  Beaumont  Fee,  iu  the  i)arish  of  St.  Martin, 
Liueolu,  was  fonually  opened  by  the  Dea,ii.  It 
accommodates  2.50  boys,  aud  has  cost,  including  the 
site,  nearly  £2,100.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building  there  are  two  classrooms,  one  29ft.  6iu.  by 
21ft.  6iu.,  and  the  other  21ft.  6in.  square  ;  a  cloak- 
room, and  a  loom  for  the  master.  The  upper  floor 
is  appropriated  to  two  schoolrooms,  30ft.  and  24ft. 
long  respectively,  aud  each  21ft.  6in.  wide.  Messrs. 
Goddard  aud  Sons  were  the  architects,  aad  Messrsi 
K.  S.  and  W.  Close  the  builders, 
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AN  IX:iTITVTE  OF  AUCIUTErTS. 

TiiK  Medal  of  Mci-it  w:is  awai-di^d  to  ihifi  (li'si<;ii, 
submitted  by  Jlr.  John  Anderson,  A.IM.B.A., 
in  the  Institute  Soane  Medallion  Competition. 
Wo  give  the  perspective,  and  first  and  ground 
floor  plans.  Possibly,  now  the  Civil  Engineers 
arc  lodged  palatially,  and  the  Surveyors  arc 
about  to  erect  a  house  for  themselves  of  similar 
proportions  and  dignity,  the  Institute  or  the 
Society  of  Architects  may  some  day  walce  up  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  more  than  offer 
medals  and  prizes  for  designs  for  an  "Ai'chi- 
tectural  Institute." 

POLYGONAL  jiANn-.STAND  IN  WOOD  AND  IRON  : 
R1US.-5ELL  GOLD  MEDAL  DESIGN. 

We  gave  the  general  drawings  of  this  the  Gold 
Medal  prize  design  in  this  competition  for  the 
current  session  in  ovir  issue  for  Feb.  21  last. 
To-day  we  complete  the  illustration  of  this  iiseful 
and  suuo't  stivc  schr-iur  by  iirinting  a  reproduction 
of  thi'  :nithur's  ilrt  iil.  showing  the  construc- 
tion of  thr  sc\'cial  parts  most  thoroughly,  with 
plans  of  the  iron  standards  and  methods  of  bolting- 
the  girders  where  they  meet  over  the  columns. 
The  donu'  is  i  o\'Lri  d  with  copper,  and  the  crown- 
ing featuii.  i.^  i  (  iiislmi  ted  of  Dantzic  oak  jxiinted 
white,  the  colour  of  the  ironwork  being  lloyal 
blue  picked  out  with  gold  in  the  enrichments. 
Mr.  James  Humphreys  Tonge,  of  York,  is  the 
author  of  the  design  and  winner  of  the  medal. 

"  nriLDixG  news"  designing  clu]!  :  an 

AIICHITECt's  SECKETAIllE. 

(See  description  on  page  337.) 

MILDENHALL  TNION  :   NEW  WOllKHOUSE. 


©ur  Hlustrattous. 

LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

Frederick  Mackenzie  was  a  disting-uished 
draughtsman  of  ai-chitecture,  and  was  well 
known  in  conjunction  with  A.  W.  N.  Pugin, 
with  whom  he  publi.shed  "Specimens  of  Gothic 
Archito(rturc  "  in  181(i.  when  he  was  making  some 
views  of  Westminster  Abbey,  published  by  Acker- 
man,  in  coloured  aquatint.  Mackenzie  was 
articled  to  John  A.  Eepton,  the  architect,  and  his 
first  book  was  a  folio  of  "Etchings  of  Land- 
scape," i.s.sued  in  1812.  He  illustrated  the 
"  History  of  the  University  of  O.xfoid,"  in  two 
volumes,  two  years  later,  and  the  "  History  of  the 
L'nivei-.sity  of  Cambridge"  followed  a  year  or 
two  after,  in  coloured  atjuatints.  For  Brit- 
ton's  "  Cathedral  Antiquities"  ho  made  draw- 
ings in  fi\-e  volumes,  and  Jos.  Skelton's 
"Illustrations  of  Antiquities  of  Oxford.shire " 
were  from  his  pencil  in  1827.  JIackenzie  did 
I.  Ingham's  "Memorials  of  Oxford"  ten  years 
later,  and  in  1841  Le  Keux's  two  volumas  of 
"Memorials  of  Cambridge,"  with  letterpress  by 
Thomas  AVright  and  H.  L.  Jones,  bear  Mac- 
kenzie's name.  He  likewise  drew  a  number  of 
plates  for  "  The  Be:tuties  of  England  and  Wales." 
His  water-colour  drawings  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
private  collections,  and  some  architects  are 
fortunate  possessors  of  examples  of  his  skill.  This 
drawing  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  in  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  is  typical  of  its  author. 
Augu.stus  Pugin  etched  an  outline  engraving 
from  it,  which  was  finished  by  William  Say  in 
mezzotint,  and  i)ublished  in  1829.  The  late 
Wyatt  Papworth  owned  the  original  jiencil  study, 
which  measures  about  16  by  21.  Mackenzie  died 
on  April  2.5th,  1854,  aged  67.* 


*  The  following  illu.strationa  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  have 
appfjared  in  the  pages  of  the  Birii.Dixo  News  :— General 
plan  of  min.ster  and  secular  wmons'  buildings  fby  the  late 
>Iiu.k(mzic  E.  (;.  Walcott  i,  Februaiy  8,  1878;  plans  of 
Cathedral,  April  2,  1809,  and  Febniar\-  6, 1891 ;  west  front 
frwn  the  Castle  (C.  H.  Ilolden).  September  21,  1894; 
(iahlee  porch  and  west  front  'W.  II.  Bidlake),  November 
2fi,  iHHt; :  (ialilce  poi  ch  and  central  tower  from  south-west 
'<:.  K.  Mallows, ,  Fcbniaiy  6,  1891  ;  rear  of  west  facade 
from  south-east,  .Jiim;  21 .  im> ;  central  tower  and  .south- 
west tran.sept  'C.  H.  Holdem,  Octob<?r  5,  1894;  south 
ij'jrch  W.  II.  Wood^,  February  28,  1879;  general  view 
from  M,uth-east  'Axel  II.  Uuiff,,  April  2,  18(i9 ;  eastern! 
(C.H.Moore;,  March  21,  1890;  cloister  and  north  tran- 
sf^Irt.  W.  n.  Hidlakc;,  February  6,  1^91;  noith  door  to 
choir  John  liegg;,  Februarv  6,  1891 ;  chai)t(:r-house  11. 
Hamn)fton„  October  19,  1883;  Angel  choir,  interior 
'fKmrnl  sket/.h,  by  ./ohn  Bckk;,  February  6,  1891  ditto 
froin  phot/,(<rfiph,,  May  24,  1889;  bay  of  choir  fSydnty 
W;her;,  February  27,  I8W);  AngfJ  in  choir  (.J.  P.  Sed- 
Uewmbi  i  2<,  !«»);  bo.ss«;s  from  Angel  choir  (T. 
[■r«l.  I'ennin^on,,  .June  21,  1878;  chanwl  gatf'S  fW.  H. 
l><thaby,,  February  27,  18*);  door  of  noHh  choir  tran- 
>v-j>i.,  iHjit-mU.T  21.  18f/9;  int<.-rior  of  north-west  chapel 
the  late  Sir  (1.0iUw-rt,Sf«tt,,  February  6,  1885;  Bishop 
l.u.iw;!!  s  tomb  in  clifrir  'mMsured  .drawing,  by  Francis 
llixipt-T,,  April  7,  18-i2;  Bishop  Wordsworth's  tomb  Lby 


These  new  buildings,  which  are  grouped  together 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  road  leading  to  Bury 
St.  Echnund's,  were  officially  opened  on  Dec.  13, 
189.).  The  grounds  are  entered  from  the  main 
road  through  \VTOught-iron  entrance  gates  and 
ornamental  brick  and  stone  piers.  On  the  right 
hand  is  the  board-room  block,  containing  spacious 
board  and  committee-rooms,  clerk's  room,  wait- 
ing I'ooiu,  and  lavatory  ;  on  the  left  hand  and 
opposite  this  building  is  the  porter's  lodge  and 
tramp  block  for  males  and  females,  with  day  and 
night  cells,  association  wards,  receiving  wards, 
&c.  Behind  these  is  situated  the  main  block, 
with  the  master's  house  in  the  centre,  three  stories 
high.  The  right  wing,  two  stories  high,  accom- 
modates the  female  paupers,  and  the  left  wing  the 
male  paupers,  with  necessary  day-rooms,  dormi- 
tories, attendants'  rooms,  &c.  A  range  of  build- 
ings, one  story  high,  flanking  the  male  paupers', 
contains  the  boys'  day-rooms,  dormitories,  etc., 
and  accommodation  for  married  couples,  with 
garden  for  each.  At  the  back  of  the  master's 
house  is  the  administrative  block,  containing 
spacious  kitchen,  scullery,  and  stores  fnr  meat, 
bread,  linen,  clothes,  and  dry  goods  ;  -.di^i  a  lofty 
dining  hall,  and  behind  the  kitchen , are  located  the 
boiler-house,  coal-house,  and  pump-room.  The 
boiler-hous(!  contains  two  boilers  for  supplving 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  -ndth  hot  water  and 
steam  for  the  piu-poses  of  cooking,  warming  I'ooms 
and  con-idors,  and  water  supply  to  baths,  sinks, 
and  laundry.  Tlie  cold-water  sujaply  is  obtained 
from  a  well,  and  forced  by  steam-pumps  to 
large  tanks  in  the  tank-room,  over  master's 
house,  and  from  thence  it  is  distributed  to 
various  parts  of  the  biuldings.  .\t  the  back 
of  the  grounds,  comjjletely  isolated  from  all 
other  buildings,  are  located  the  infirmary  build- 
ings, containing  niu'ses'  administrative  depart- 
ment, with  lying-in  wiirds  at  back,  and  right 
and  left  wings  for  male  and  female  patients, 
with  foul  wards  for  each  sex  at  the  extreme  ends, 
quit(!  distinct  from  general  wards.  A  mortuary 
is  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  site.  Airing 
yards  arc  provided  for  each  sex  in  the  different 
departments,  bounded  by  high  brick  walls.  All 
the  baths,  clo.sets,  slop-sinks,  and  other  con- 
V(;niences  are  up-to-date  in  design,  and  all  sani- 
tary blocks  arc  intercepted  from  main  buildings 
by  frosh-iiir  lobbies.  All  the  different  depart- 
ments in  the  various  blocks  are  connected  by 
covered  wjiys,  so  that  communication  can  be 
made  between  each  without  being  exposed  in  wet 

Bodlcy  and  Gamer]  in  retro-choir  (from  photograph), 
May  18,  1888 ;  monument  to  Richard  of  Gainsborough, 
architect  of  Angel  choir,  in  south  walk  of  cloisters,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1894  ;  details  of  staircase  in  cloi.sters  (mea.sured 
drawing,  by  .1.  Ilutchings),  October  26,  1888;  misereres 
(T.  F.  Pennington),  April  23,  18S0  ;  bay  of  nave,  October 
2.3,1885;  eagle  lectern  (W.  H.  Bidlake),  April  .30,  1886  ; 
st<me  arcading  (measured  drawing,  by  H.  G.  Gambles), 
November  25,  1887  ;  stone  beam  between  west  towers, 
October  28,  1887;  Pith  century  window,  November  29, 
1878  ;  and  13th-centuiy  mouldings,  August  25,  1871. 


weather.  The  rainwat<;r  is  stored  in  a  ];irgc 
rainwater  tank  near  the  laundry  lilock,  and  till 
the  Bcwerago  is  conveyed  to  a  tank  at  tlie  extreme 
end  of  the  site  ;  all  necessary  manholes,  flushing 
tanks,  Jind  interceptors  are  j)ro\  iderl  on  tlie  most 
approved  morlern  system.  The  buildings  ai'<;  all 
built  with  Suffolk  white  bricks  and  dressings, 
(pioins,  mould(;d  courses,  and  other  finishings  in 
rod  bricks.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  oxp(;ditiou.sly 
carried  out  by  Jlcssrs.  Kcrridge  and  Shaw, 
contractors,  Cambridge.  The  mouUhid  brickwork- 
was  supplied  from  Mr.  Brown's  brickyard,  of 
Braintree,  and  Mr.  Walter  (iodfrcy  has  ai-ted  as 
clerk  of  works.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  have 
been  designed  and  carried  out  by  ]Mr.  Frank 
Whitmore,  architect,  of  Chelmsfoi'd  and  Buiy  St. 
Edmund's,  .and  county  surveyor  for  West  SuHolk. 
The  cost  of  building  and  site  has  been  .about 
£11,500. 

HOVSE  AT  SUTTON  COLDEIELD. 

This  house  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Four  Oaks 
Park  Estate.  The  view  shows  the  north -e.'i.st 
elevation,  which  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the  main 
road.  The  walls  are  to  be  built  hollow,  ,and  faced 
with  Ruabon  bricks  up  to  the  level  of  first  floor. 
The  ujiper  story  is  to  be  hung  with  a  rich  brown 
tile  made  at  Wyrley,  with  a  wood  fascia  all  round 
the  house.  The  g.ablcs  to  be  formed  in  oak 
half-timber  work,  filled  in  with  stucco,  finished 
creamy  white.  The  roofs  to  be  covered  with  a 
bronzed  brown  tile  fi'om  Wyrley.  The  barge- 
bo.ards  are  to  be  painted  green,  and  the  casements, 
which  have  projecting  frames,  are  to  be  finished 
creamy  white.  The  house  contains  six  bedrooms 
and  dressing-room,  housem.aid's  sink,  large  bath- 
room and  w.c.  on  first  floor,  .and  four  good  bed- 
rooms in  attics.  The  e.stimated  cost  is  £4,800. 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Farmer,  of  Wednesbury,  is  the 
architect. 

OAK  PULPIT,  -VLL    SAINTs'   CHURCH,  CIIESTEREIELD. 

This  handsomely-carved  oak  pulpit  appe.ars  to  be 
of  the  date  of  James  I.,  about  1610.  Little  is 
known  of  its  early  history  ;  howe^'er,  an  entry  in 
the  registers  for  the  year  1788  says  :  "  The  pulpit 
and  desk  was  decorated  anew,  the  old  ornaments 
having  been  up  37  ye.ars."  Before  the  restora- 
tion in  1843,  the  pulpit  stood  in  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  and  there  was  also  the  usual  "  three- 
decker."  In  1843  it  was  placed  ne.ar  the  south- 
west pillar  of  the  central  tower.  This  jjillar 
caused  a  draught  of  cold  air  to  pl.ay  on  to  the 
neck  (5f  the  preacher,  and  so  about  20  years  ago  it 
was  removed  to  its  jiresent  position  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  Until  about  30  years  ago 
the  pidpit  jjossessed  a  large  cushion  of  Utrecht 
velvet,  with  tassels  in  fi'ont,  which  now  is 
replaced  by  a  modern  brass  reading-stand.  The 
corkscrew  balusters  which  support  the  handrail 
are  of  mahogany.  In  the  chiu'ch  itself  there  is  a 
great  store  of  handsome  car\-ing,  the  bench- ends 
and  poppy-heads  being  especially  worthy  of 
notice. 


CHIPS. 

The  church  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Aiifield- 
road,  Livei-pool,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  week 
by  the  Bishoj)  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  John  Hall,  architect,  of  Scarborough,  has 
been  honoured  by  Lord  Eipon  with  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  for  the  Noith  Riding  of  the  County  of 
York. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  governoi'S  of  the 
Morley  House  Convalescent  Home,  situated  at  St. 
Margaret's  Bay,  Dover,  held  at  Gresham  College, 
E.C.,  last  week,  a  scheme  for  extensive  alterations 
in  the  home,  givuig  a  new  dining-room  and  extra 
doniiitories,  increasing  the  beds  to  about  120  in 
number,  and  costing  about  £4,000,  was  submitted 
by  the  hon.  architect,  Mr.  G.  T>.  Stevenson. 

Margate  is  to  have  a  public  park,  a  site  having 
been  given  for  the  pm-pose  by  Mr.  John  Woodward, 
a  Ci'oydon  builder.  The  land  is  in  the  Dane  valley, 
and  is  about  34  acres  in  extent.  Only  half  of  this 
area  will  be  laid  out  as  a  park,  12  acres  of  the 
remainder  being  left  for  buUdiug  pm-poses  and  the 
other  five  utilised  as  a  town  pastmage.  The  ground 
and  house  rents  are  expected  to  realise  suiRcieut  to 
cover  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  park. 

The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  and  explained  by  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigli  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  public  health  in  Scotland,  has 
been  printed.  It  consists  of  45  clauses,  coveiiug  50 
pages.  The  Acts  amended  are  the  principal  Act  of 
1867,  .and  the  Amendment  Acts  of  1871,  1875,  1,S82, 
1890,  1801,  and  the  general  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875.  As  Lord  Balfour  explained,  this  BUI  is  to  be 
I  followed  by  one  to  consolidate  the  existing  laws. 
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OBITUAHV. 

Mr.  .ions  (,'i,itto\,  for  miiny  ywirs  the 
pi  inci))iil  of  tlic  wcill-lcnowii  firm  of  estate  HgeritK 
Mild  .siirvcyois,  at  !).  M'hiltOi.ill-iilacp,  died  on 
SuiiiIhv  lit  Woodhatch  House,  Kcigrito,  at  the 
advanced  afro  of  86  yir.iiti.  Ho  was  the  secnnd 
son  of  the  lato  Mr.  John  Glutton,  surveyor,  and 
with  his  lolativos  crtyiled  the  larg'cst  i)riu-li(!(;  in 
survoyiiif,'  and  land  a-^oney  ever  established  in 
this  country.  In  181S  ho  was  appointed  hy  the 
Office  of  \\'oods  and  Forests  to  survey  all  thi; 
K(;yal  forests  and  woodlands,  exc(!ptinf?  Windsor. 
In  18')()  he  hecanio  a^ent  for  the  estates  of  the 
( 'rown  in  Surrey,  and  suhscquenlly  for  those  in 
a  number  of  other  counties.  Ho  jiiado  extensive 
])ureh!ises  of  ))roiierty  under  the  Defence  Acts  of 
IS  12  and  1S()0,  and  it  was  ho  who  arranffod  for 
the  Mcciuisilion  of  the  e.4ates  now  forminf;  Ihc 
sife  of  tlu'  Aldersbot  Cam]).  So  far  as  n^pirds 
the  soiilbern  half  of  Kufiland  and  Wales.  ^Mr.  .J(jhn 
Chit  ton.  with  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Clutlon,  acted  as  surveyor  for  the  Eeclesiasticjil 
Conimissioner.s  of  England  durin"'  just  half  a 
century.  He  had  also  among'  his  clients  the  late 
and  jirosent  I  lakes  of  Cambridf^e,  for  whom  hi^ 
•leveloijcd  tlu!  Coonibe  ]'ark  Estate  at  Wimble- 
don. In  IStiS  he  actively  assisted  in  foundiuf?, 
and  was  elected  first  president  of,  the  Surveyors' 
Institution,  its  success  being  largely  due  to  the 
broad  and  liberal  policy  of  administration  and 
management  he  advocated  from  the  inception  of 
the  niovenunt.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Itoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  l^ngland  in  1838, 
and  was  elected  a  foundation  life  governor  in 
1890.  He  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  doi//-)/ 
of  the  sur\-eying  i)rofession.  The  i-egnrd  with 
■which  the  deceased  was  held  by  his  collt^agues 
was  eviilciued  by  their  presentation  to  Mrs. 
Clutton  many  yciars  ago  of  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  her  hu.sband  by  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  then  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
'I'he  funeral  took  place  at  Sidlow  Church,  near 
Keigate,  yesterday  (Tlmrsday)  iifternoon. 

Mr.  William  Hksuy  Cowlix,  the  princi])al  of 
a  well-known  firm  of  builders  and  eontr.'ictors  at 
IJristol,  died  on  Thui-sday  in"  last  week  at  his 
residence,  Elmview,  Krivenswood-road,  Kcdland, 
at  the  earlj-  age  of  28  years.  He  was  the  eldest 
s(m  of  the  lat(^  ^.Ir.  William  Henry  Cowlin,  who 
died  in  July,  1891,  twice  juesident  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  and,  like  his 
father,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  local 
Master  Builders'  As.<ociation.  Jlr.  Cowlin  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the  city  council,  ha\  ing 
b(^(>n  elected  in  Februai  y  last ;  and  was,  a.«  the  mayor 
remarked  in  ju'oposing  a  vote  of  condolence  to 
the  family,  '•  a  great  addition  to  the  debating  and 
administrative  powers  of  the  corporation."  He 
was  also  a  vice-president  of  the  Italcigh  Literary 
Club  at  Bristol,  and  leaves  a  young  widow. 


CHIPS. 

In  the  case  of  William  Eokcrsley,  of  Victoiia- 
strcet,  S.W.,  railway  contractor,  the  discharge  from 
bankruptcy  has  been  suspended  for  three  years, 
ending  iN'oV.  21,  1898. 

The  estal)lishmeut  of  a  music-hall  on  the  site  of 
a  bowling-gTeeu  at  the  back  of  the  Golden  Lion, 
Camberwell  Green,  is  mooted.  The  capital  is  to  be 
.i:2.i,000,  with  i2U,000  debentures.  It  will  be  built 
to  accommodate  2,000  people  fi'om  plans  drawn  by 
Mr.  W.  Hancock,  who  was  the  architect  of  the 
Ea.steni  Empiie,  Bow. 

The  Lougsole  mission-room,  erected  on  laud  at 
Barmiug  Heath,  was  opened  on  the  24th  ult.  The 
building  lias  cost  about  £160,  aud  is  capable  of 
accommodating  100  people.  It  is  composed  of  wii'e- 
woven  material,  having  3ft.  of  matchboarding 
around  the  interior,  and  panels  marked  out  with 
bamboo.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Bensted,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Maidstone. 

At  Aldersbot,  on  Monday,  an  adjourned  inquest 
was  held  as  to  the  death  of  Frederick  Patrick,  a 
bricklayer,  aged  -12.  He  had  for  some  j'ears  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  local  authority,  and  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  comiecting  house-drains  with  the  main 
sewer.  On  Tuesday  in  last  week  there  was  such  a 
connection  to  be  made  in  Cargate-avenue.  A  trench 
had  been  dug  about  20ft.  deep  by  men  in  the  emijloy 
of  Mr.  Kemj),  a  builder,  aud  the  district  covmcd 
foreman  went  down  aud  found  eveiything  appa- 
rentlj'  safe.  While  Patrick  was  making  the  connec- 
tion, a  slip  occurred  of  the  earth  round  the  sewer, 
and  Patrick  was  piiuied.  Three  workmen  went  to 
his  assistance,  and  had  just  commenced  to  dig  roimd 
him  when  a  second  slip  occurred,  several  tous  of 
sand  falling  and  buiyiug  Patrick,  while  the  other 
three  had  a  narrow  escapa.  The  jury  returuod  a 
verdict  of  "  Accidental  death." 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

DkVOX  AM)  I'lxKTHR  AuClII'rUCTfltAL  SoCIHTY. 

— TIk;  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  I'riday  last,  the  members  present  being  Mr. 
Arnold  Tliorne,  of  JJarnstajde,  ])re.sident  ;  Mr. 
James  Crocker,  vice-president ;  Messrs.  Charles 
Cole,  S.  Dobell,  K.  J.  Harboftle,  J.  Jerman,  J. 
A.  liiieis,  J.  M.  Finn,  O.  Kalling,  Harbottle 
Keed  (hoii.  secretary),  F.  Simpson.  C.  J.  Tail, 
and  E.  (i.  Warren.  The  annual  rejiort  showed 
a  satisfactory  balance-sheet  and  a  large  increase 
in  m(:mbcrship,  including  17  from  the  'J'hreo 
Towns  district  of  I'lyniouth.  Devonport,  and 
Stom^house,  where  it  is  proiii>s(Ml  to  establish  a 
branch  of  the  Exeter  Society,  and  to  further 
promote  this  object  it  was  <leeid(;d  that  the 
annual  meetings  should  in  future  be  held  alter- 
nately in  Exeter  and  Flymoutii.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  pa.s.scd  to  the  retiring  president  (Mr. 
A.  'nu)rne)  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  and 
he  was  unanimously  re-eleeted  for  iinother  j'car. 
Mr.  J.  Crocker  was  also  re-elected  vico-jiresident. 
Mo.s,srs.  J.  Finn,  ,  F.  Connnin,  J.  Hine  (Fly-; 
mouth),  an<l  H.  (r.  Luff  (DevonjKirt)  were  elected' 
members  of  the  council;  Mr.  Octavius  Hulling, 
hon.  treasurer;  ajid  Mr.  Harbottle  Keed  was  re- 
elected hon.  secretarj-. 

,  EXKTKU  ANT)  DiSTItlCT  Bl■ILI)Ell.^'  AsSOllIATIOX. 

— The  annual  dinner  of  this  a.ssoeiation'.was 
recently  held  at  the  Jiude  Hotel,  E.xct(r. 
The  shciiff  (Mr.  F.  T.  Dejiree),  the  jjre.'iflent  of 
the  a.ssociation,  ju-e.-iided,  and  the  vice-chair  was 
oecu])io(l  by  Mr.,  J.  li.  (iibbard,  chairman  of  the 
as.soeialion.  Anumg  those  -present  werc-Jfr. 
.Mdernian  Force,  Councillor  Stile,  Messrs.  J. 
Sam]).s(m,  W.  Gil)son,  J.  Bolley,  S.  Castle,  N. 
Fratt  (Clyst),  L.  Smale,  W.  Wa'dnian,  G.  Setter, 
J.  Blatehford,  A.  Fassinoni,  J.  Ham,  J.  Wost- 
cott,  ,J.  Twiggs,  G.  Herbert,  W.  Ha/.ell,  J. 
Sampson.  1).  Wilson,  H.  Hems,  (,'.  Bayley,  W. 
]5.iylev,  (i.  Hems,  J.  MoaS8,  S.  Frost.  A.  ZelU-y, 
W:  Shepherd,  T.  Cole,  C.  J.  I'epimdl,  H.  L. 
Lilley,  A.  Lucas,  A.  Colhird,  G.  Down,  W. 
Dearnian,  T.  S.ile,  M.  Martin,  H.  Hill,  H.  Otton, 
J.  Algar,  G.  Hevwood,  A.  It.  Tucker,  F.  (i.  Uice, 
A.  Cole,  A.  Jlills,  T.  Ix^e,  E.  Ea.ston,  W.  North- 
cote,  an<l  others.  Mr.  V.  J.  Fei)prell  submitted 
"  Her  ?daje.sty's  Forces.''  Hon.  member  Hems 
and  Sergeant  like,  of  the.  Ist  B.V.,  briefly 
responded.  .  The  Kev.  Dr.  Danger  proposed 
"  Success  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Exeter,"  to  which  Mr.  D.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
J.  Sampson  responded.  Mr.  A.  Lucas  sub- 
mitted "The  Alderman  and  Members  of  the 
City  Council."  Alderman  Force  .and  Councillor 
Stile  rejdied.  The  president  submitted  '"Success 
to  the  Exeter  and  District  Builders'  As.sociation." 
Mr.  J.  II.  Gibbard,  who  responded,  said  the 
association  w.a.s  started  in  188.5.  In  1890  there 
was  a  piMtraeted  strike  among  the  joiners  of  the 
city,  and  in  1892  the  einployei-s  drew  up  a  code  of 
\yorking  rules,  which  had  been  answering  fairly 
well.  This  year  there  had  been  no  disagreement 
with  the  workmen.  The  building  trade  through- 
out the  country  was  improving.  Mr.  J.  Bolley 
gave  "  Our  President,"  who  reidied. 

Glasgow  Auciiitectvual  Associatiox. — The 
eighteenth  annual  business  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Koomson  Tuesday  evening,  the  president,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Paterson,  !JI.A.,  in  the  chaii-.  The  com- 
mittee's report  of  the  past  session's  work  showed 
that  it  had  been  the  most  successful  in  the  historj- 
of  the  association,  67  new  members  having  been 
admitted,  making  a  total  membership  at  this  date 
of  16.).  The  treasurer's  report  was  also  highly 
satisfactory,  a  balance  of  £35  being  at  the  credit 
of  the  association.  The  ofKce-bearers  were  then 
elected  as  follows :— Mr.  Alexander  McGibbon, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  honorary  president;  Mr.  Wm.  Tait 
Conner,  A. R. LB. A.," president ;  Mr.  George  HiU, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Gildard,  vice- 
presidents  :  ;}.Ir.  Hugh  Dale  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
^^1litelaw,  hon.  secretaries  ;  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Blaine;,  hon.  trcismer  ;  Mr.  John  Fairweather, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  hon.  librarian  ;  Messrs.  A.  N. 
Paterson,  51. A.,  Jas.  Craigie,  Jas.  Salmon,  and 
Robert  Walker,  general  committee. 


A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Lye  on  Friday  before  Col.  March  mto  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Hales  Owen  rural  district  council  for 
sanction  to  boiTow  £4, .360  for  the  sewerage  of  Lye 
and  £2,90.5  for  the  sewerage  of  Wplleseote.  The 
works  are  to  be  can-ied  out  from  plans  by  Mr.  W. 
Fiddiau,  engineer  to  the  fpper  Stour  Valley 
Drainage  Board,  into  which  system  they  w  ill  have 
an  outfall. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Baci'I'. — In  a  limited  CDiiipelition  for  a  new 
chajiel  to  lie  erected  at  Biieuji  for  tin;  Tnileil 
^lethodist  Free  ChnrehoB,  the  designs  of  .Mr. 
(ioo.  J'".  ]>olshaw,  aj'chiti'ct,  of  Southiiort  and 
Crewe,  have  been  selcr.-ted,  and  he  has  been 
engaged  to  can-y  out  the  work,  the  chaiicl  will 
bo  Gothic  in  design,  and  provides  aeeommodation 
for  'MO  worshippers  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
C;5,600. 

ExuTKK.— A  vestry  meeting  of  the  pari.shioiu-rs 
of  St.  David's  was  held  on  Saturday  (evening  to 
d(!ci(le  as  to  the  selection  of  a  design  for  jmijiu.siMl 
rebuilding  of  the  |iari.sh  church.  It  was  statiil 
that  till'  assessor.  Mr.  .FanK^s  Brooks,  of  London, 
had  staled  in  his  award  that  the  jjlans  marked 
"  D  I  "  and  "B"  were  the  two  Vie.st  siibniitled 
in  the  conijietition,  adding  that  dc^sign  "  B  "  far 
expels  the  others  in  merit.  It  appeared  that 
design  "  B  "  was  by  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Cariie,  of 
8a.  Whitehall-place,  S.M'.  ;  .and  that  marked 
"DI"  washy  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed,  of  Exeter, 
and  not  by  Mr.  Jerman,  as  had  been  widr-ly 
reporte(L  After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved 
iiem.  coii.  to  adopt  ■  the  design  marked  "  B," 
subject  to  the  condition  that  it  can  be  earri(!d  out 
for  f  12,000,  exdu.sive  of  organ  and  ren  dos  and 
olh<  r  fittings,  and  J.lr.  Cariie  was  ap]>(iiiited  a.s 
architect.  It  w.as  reported  that  £6,000  hrirl  lu^en 
guaranteed  towards  the  outlay,  and  that  £10,000 
would  be  needed  before;  a  start  could  be  made. 
In  reply  to  questions  the  chairman  ex]ilaiiii  (l  that 
fhr:  arrangement  with  the  architect  cont.iincd  a 
l>rovision  to  the  effect  that  if  the  church  was  not 
commenced  within  a  pei  iod  of  18  months,  for  any 
rea.-ion  except  the  refusal  of  the  Chancellor  to 
grant  a  faculty,  the  architect  might  claim  1.'  per 
cent,  ujion  the  .amount  propo.sed  to  be  expended. 
The  building  committ(,'e  was  authorised  to  take 
steps  to  obtiiin  a  faculty  for  the  new  church, 
which  is  to  occuj)y  the  site  of  the  existing  one. 

KlxosTox-ox-TiiAMEH. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
town  council,  held  on  February  2.5,  it  was  re- 
solved by  1.5  votes  to  12  to  adopt  the  modified 
])lans  for  the  projxi.sed  public  baths  subiuilted  in 
c'jinpetition  by  Messrs.  F.  .1.  Smith  and  M.  B. 
Adams,  and  recommended  for  selection  by  Mr. 
A.  lle.ssell  Tiltman,  the  ass(issor.  'Fhe  j)ri-mii:m 
of  fifty  guineas  was  voted  to  the  successful  archi- 
tects, who  were  instriu/led  to  preparea  s])ecifif  ation 
arul  bill  of  quantities,  and  to  obtain  tenders  :  and 
it  was  further  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sjinetion  to  bon-ow  til, 000 
for  carrying  out  the  scheme.  The  building  to  be 
erected  in  Wood-street  will  pro^■ide  a  swimming- 
bath  90ft.  by  .'50ft.,  callable  of  being  used  as  a 
hall,  100ft.  long  and  46ft.  wide  fiom  wall  to  wall^ 
and  accommodating  600  persons,  exclu.sive  of 
galleries.    Tliere  will  aLso  be  16  slijipor-baths. 

New  YoiiK. — The  awards  of  premiums  have 
just  been  announced  in  the  abortive  competition 
for  a  new  municijial  building  in  City  Hall  I'ark, 
New  York.  Had  not  an  Act  been  passed, 
prohibiting  the  building  of  ;iny  new  edifice  in  the 
park,  the  erection  of  the  new  building  would 
have  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  of 
New  Yoi-k.  and  to  him  is  awarded,  in  lieu  of  a 
full  commission,  the  extra  consolation  prize  of 
7,000dols.  The  five  equal  ])rizes  of  2,0()0dol8. 
each,  offered  under  the  original  terms  of  com- 
petition, are  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  P.  Casey  and 
Ernest  Flagg,  New  York  :  Rankin  and  Kellogg, 
Philadelphia  ;  Gordon,  Bragdon,  and  (Jrchard, 
Rochester ;  and  P.  D.  Weber,  Chicago. 


A  new  dry  dock  is  to  be  constructed  at  Newjiort, 
'  Mon.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Usk,  cai)able  of 
admitting  the  largest  ships,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£.50,000. 

The  chmch  of  St.  James,  Whitfield,  Glossop,  has 
just  been  reopened,  and  the  enlarged  chancel  and 
numerous  gifts  formally  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
.Southwell.  Besides  the  gieatly-enlarged  chancel, 
a  new  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  with  appai'atus- 
house  beneath,  have  been  built,  the  organ  removed 

,  from  the  west  gallery,  the  unsightly  part  of  the 
gallery  removed,  the  w-est  wall  pierced  with  seven 

!  lancet  windows,  the  whole  of  the  nave  reseated  with 
open  benches  of  pitchpine,  the  gallery  fi-onts  made 

j  to  correspond,   a  baptistery  fomied,  and  various 

!  smaller  iuiprovemsnts  effected.    The  chancel 
been  fiunished  entiiely  with  private  gifts,  including 

j  carved-oak  chon-stalfs,  pulpit,  reredos,  altar,  altar- 

j  i-!iils,  desk,  office-book,  mats,  Glastoiibmy  chair, 
stained-glass  windows  in  the  apse,  and  baptistery. 

j  The  cost,  with  special  gifts,  will  be  considerably 
over  £3,000.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Norter 
aud  Sale,  of  Derby,  and  the  contractors  Messrs 

,  J.  aud  W.  Goddard. 
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NOTICE  F0R3IS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

A SERIES  of  Forms  has  been  prepared  for 
use  under  certain  sections  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  Part  VIII.,  "  Rights  of 
Building  and  Adjoining  Owners,"  by  the  Practice 
Standing  Committee  of  the  R.I.B.A.",  who  under- 
took their  preparation  in  consequence  of  the 
London  County  Council's  determination  to  furnish 
such  forms  only  as  were  required  by  officials 
under  the  new  Act,  and  to  leave  individual 
owners  to  prepare  their  own  notices  for  use 
among  themselves.  The  five  forms,  distinguished 
by  the  lett€rs  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  have  been  ap- 
proved hy  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  are 
now  published  under  its  authority. 

"Form  A"  is  a  notice  in  respect  of  party 
structures  referred  to  in  Part  ^^II.  of  the  Act, 
sections  88  to  92. 

"Form  B"  is  a  notice  of  intention  to  build 
■within  10ft.  of,  and  at  a  lower  level  than,  an 
adjoining  owner's  building,  and  applies  to 
section  93. 

"  Form  C  "  is  a  notice  of  intention  to  erect  an 
external  wall  with  footings  projecting  into  an 
adjoining  owner's  premises,  and  relates  to  section 
87,  sub-sections  o  and  6. 

-  "Form  D"  is  a  notice  required  when  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  party -wall  on  the  Hne  of 
junction  of  adjoining  lands  (section  87,  sub- 
sections ],  2,  and  3).  It  will  be  observed  that 
such  a  wall  can  only  be  bmlt  with  the  consent  of 
the  adjoining  owner,  and  differs  in  this  respect 
from  work  which  a  building  owner  has  the  riffht 
to  execute. 

On  the  back  of  Forms  A,  B.  C,  and  D,  defini- 
tions and  notes  applicable  to  the  particular  notice 
are  given,  and  these  will  be  found  valuable  as  a 
guide  in  filling  up  the  forms. 

"Form  E"  is  for  the  appointment  of  a  third 
surveyor  under  section  91.  It  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  of  practice  in  such 
appointments,  and  this  form  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  aseful. 

The  rights  of  the  Institute  in  the  forms  have 
been  secured,  and  printed  copies  may  be  obtained 
at  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  price  3d.  each;  post;»ge 
extra. 


CHIPS. 

The  Rothwell  School  Board  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  adopt  the  plans  submitted  by  Mr. 
Eichard-son,  architect,  for  the  enlargement  of 
Stourton  Schools,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,000.  The 
extcusiou  will  consist  of  a  central  hall,  three 
additional  class-rooms,  and  an  infants'  class-room, 
the  whole  increasing  the  accommodation  by  260 
places. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  Plymouth  board 
of  guardians  decided  at  their  last  meeting  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  con-sider  the  question  of  the  erection 
of  a  new  infirmary  at  the  workhouse,  the  present 
one  Ijeing  overcrowded.  It  w;us  suggested  that  a 
new  building  would  cost  about  £12,000. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Royal 
South  Hants  Infirmary,  held  at  Southampton  on 
Wednesday  week,  it  was  decided,  after  som?  dis- 
cussion, to"  adopt  ])lans  by  Mes-srs.  Young  and  Hall, 
of  Doughty-street,  W.C.,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  building,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £19,000. 

Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  director  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  states  that  a  committee  has  been  for  some 
time  dehberating  a-s  to  the  best  method  of  repairing 
the  damage  to  the  Parthenon  brought  about  chiefly 
by  the  earthquakes  of  last  year.  A  massive  scaf- 
folding is  already  in  hand,  and  will  be  erected  as 
soon  as  the  Olympic  Games  are  terminated.  The 
exijenses  of  the  undertaking  are  being  defrayed  by 
the  Archax)logical  Society  of  Athens,  which  is 
fortunately  well  supplied  with  funds. 

\t  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Ixmdoii  County 
incil,  a  recommeiidiition  of  the  joint  I'arlia- 
iii'jiitary  and  Water  Committ<;es,  authori.siiig  the 
moving  of  the  second  reading  oi  the  various  Bills 
for  the  transfer  of  the  uiidert-ikings  of  the  London 
water  cfjmpanies  to  the  Council,  was  adopted  after 
two  amendments  hiul  been  rejected. 

During  the  present  week  one  of  the  lights  in  the 
east  window  of  fiipon  Cathedral  has  teen  re- 
mfxlelled  by  inserting  a  now  and  lighter  groundwork, 
with  a  view  Ut  ultimately  altering  the  whole  of  the 
window  aft«rr  the  same  patttjni,  in  connection  with 
the  scheme  for  erecting  a  suitiible  memorial  to  the 
late  D(»iii  Freuiantle.  The  work  is  ))ciiig  cimcd 
',  it  hy  Mr.  Hemming  from  instructions  by  Sir 
hiir  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  whosw;  name,  it  is  stated 
he  Onnrdinn,  was  »uggcirte<l  to  the  Dean  and 
'-/iupter  >.y  the  I'rince  of  Wales  during  )ii»  visit  to 
the  miriflter  in  October  la«t.  The  committee  have 
made  an  appeal  for  £500  for  altering  th'j  windgw, 
«ad  41,900  /or  Krsmantle  Houm. 


H.4.KBERT0X. — For  many  years  the  stump  of  an 
ancient  cross  has  stood  in  the  churchyard  of 
Harberton,  near  Totnes,  and  it  has  long  been  the 
wish  of  the  vicar  to  restore  the  cross  to  its 
original  proportions.  ITirough  the  liberality  of 
Jlr.  R.  Harvey,  J. P.,  of  Dundridge,  and  by 
the  skill  of  ^Messrs.  Hany  Hems  and  Sons,  of 
Exeter,  the  wish  has  been  realised.  The  dedica- 
tion service  was  held  on  Friday  in  Harberton 
church.  The  restored  cross  is  of  14th-centurj- 
workmanship.  The  steps  are  of  local  slate,  and 
the  die  and  what  remains  of  the  shaft  of  Ham 
Hill  stone.  The  new  work  is  in  the  same  ma- 
terial. WTiat  the  missing  parts  were  like  is  now 
unknown,  but  the  motif  for  the  present  work  has 
been  the  upper  part  of  the  churchyard  cross  at 
Chewton  ilendip,  one  of  the  four  canopied 
crosses  in  Somerset.  The  sculptured  figures  on 
the  four  faces  are  all  carved  in  the  solid  stone. 
On  the  west  face,  the  Crucifixion  is  represented. 
In  the  panel  upon  the  opposite  face  is  shown  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the  niches  at  each 
end  are  statues  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Bartholomew. 
The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  ilr.  W.  M.  Tollitt,  of 
Totnes,  architect  to  the  Dundridge  Estate. 

Ipswich  is,  says  a  local  correspondent,  a  very 
prosperous  place.  It  has  developed  considerably 
of  late  years.  Not  only  have  many  important 
buildings  for  public  and  commercial  jiurposes  been 
erected,  but  a  large  number  of  villas  and  smaller 
houses  have  sprung  up  on  the  outskirts,  and  work 
of  the  kind  is  stiU  rapidly  going  on.  Ipswich  is 
essentially  a  business  town.  Establishments 
which  a  score  of  years  ago  were  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed,  and 
adequate  to  the  trade  then  done,  have  been 
added  to  and  improved.  During  the  last  six 
months  Messrs.  Thos.  Parkington  and  Son, 
builders,  of  St.  Margaret's  Works,  Ipswich,  have 
been  making  additions  to  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Clarke,  and  Parker,  Ltd.,  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers.  Princes-street.  The  portion 
dealt  with  was  a  one-story  block,  129ft.  in  depth, 
and  with  38ft.  and  30ft.  frontages  to  streets, 
inclosed  by  three -story  premises  belonging  to  the 
same  firm,  and  this  has  now  been  raised  to  the 
general  height.  Messrs.  Eade  and  Johns,  of 
Ipswich,  were  the  architects.  The  third  floor  of 
the  new  building  is  lighted  from  the  roof  by 
Messrs.  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle  and  Co. 's  glazing. 
The  ceilings  and  walls  are  match-lined,  stained, 
and  varnished. 


'  The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Glasgow,  is  being 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  Snowdon  railway  from  Llanberis  to  th3 
summit  is  almost  completed,  and  an  experimental 
trip  was  made  on  Friday,  a  numljer  of  "uests  being 
present,  on  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Holme  and 
King,  the  contractors,  who  have  been  represented 
on  the  works  by  Mr.  Rigby.    Sir  Douglas  Fox  is 
the  engineer.    A  viaduct  of  four  arches  of  30ft.  ! 
carries  the  line  over  the  river  near  the  waterfall,  and 
a  second  viaduct  of  .50ft.  spans  the  river.    The  con- 
struction of  these  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Owen 
Morris,  contractor,  Carnarvon,  to  whom  has  been  : 
intrusted  the  buDding  of  the  two  inteiinediatc  . 
stations,  which,  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  ! 
are  to  be  in  the  form  of  chalets.    The  luie,  which  ! 
is  five  miles  in  length,  will  be  ready  for  passenger  | 
traffic  at  Whitsuntide. 

A  MethodLxt  New  Connexion  Bethosd  i  Chapel  j 
h.-isbeen  built  at  the  comer  of  Coatsworth- road  and 
Whitehall-road,  Gateshead.  The  style  is  Decorated  ' 
Gothic,  and  the  chapel  is  constructed  of  brick  with  : 
terracotta  and  stone  dressings.  The  main  features 
are  the  large  traceried  window  in  the  front  gable  i 
and  the  tower  and  spire  at  the  comer  of  the  two 
roiuls.  Tlie  accommodation  is  for  .).'>0  sittings.  At 
the  rear  are  three  vestries,  and  a  church  parlour  33ft. 
by  18ft.  I1ie  cliajiel  roof  is  open-timbered,  with 
hammer-beam  ]irincipals ;  the  l)enches  are  open. 
All  the  walls  are  wain-scoted,  and  the  timber  used 
throughout  is  of  pitch-pine.  The  choir-seats  are 
aiTariged  on  each  side  of  the  commiinion,  with  the 
jiulpit  in  the  centre.  The  contractor  for  the  building 
was  Mr.  A.  Pringle,  of  Gateshead,  the  pulpit  and 
Commumon-rail  by  Mr.  T.  Stockdale,  of  Gateshciul. 
The  plans,  chosen  in  a  limitetl  competition,  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Firtli,  architect,  of  Oldliam, 
and  under  liia  superintendence  the  work  has  Ijeeu 
carried  out ;  Mr.  G.  StockdaJe,  of  Gatonhsad,  aatisg 
as  clerk  of  worksi 


Glasgow'.  —  The  di.strict  subway — the  first 
underground  cable-can\'ay  constructed  in  any 
part  of  the  world — will  be  opened  to  the  public 
early  in  summer,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  should  his  engagements  per- 
mit, will  open  the  lino.  The  «iblc  cars  or  tram- 
ways will  will  be  controlled  from  the  main  station 
at  Broomloan-road,  (iovan,  from  which  point  the 
ears  traverse  by  a  circuitous  route,  by  way  of 
Paisley-road,  across  Eglinton-street,  through 
Coburg-street,  beneath  the  river  by  tunnel,  thence 
through  St.  Enoch-square,  up  Buchanan-street  ; 
after  which  the  lino  proceeds  westwards,  then 
turns  down  Byars-road,  again  crossing  the  Clyde, 
till  it  reaches  the  starting-point  at  Broomloan- 
road — thus  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  city 
within  the  arc  described.  Apart  fiom  claims  for 
structural  damage,  a  sum  approaching  £300,000 
has  been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  pro- 
perty under  which  the  subway  is  constructed. 
The  engineers  of  the  undertaking  are  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Wilson,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  H.  Maj'- 
berry,  who  has  also  been  the  company's  valuator 
and  arbiter  from  the  origin  of  the  scheme. 

The  Si  KREY  CoMMERci.\^L  DocKS  Extension. — 
A  party  of  members  of  the  and  Mechanical 

Engineers'  Society  visited,  on  Saturday,  the  ex- 
tension works  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Bany,  C.B.,  and  now 
being  carried  out  under  contract  by  Messrs. 
Pearson  for  some  quarter  million  of  money.  The 
past -president  (Mr.  E.  H.  G.  Brewster)  and  party 
were  conducted  by  ill-.  Bennett,  the  resident 
engineer.  The  new  works  are  rendered  necess;iry 
by  the  need  for  accommodating  vessels  of  larger 
size  than  those  formerly  employed  in  the  timber 
and  grain  trades.  The  whole  peninsula  caused 
by  the  bend  of  this  part  of  the  Thames  is  scooped 
out  into  a  vast  series  of  moderate-sized  docks  and 
timber  floating  pools.  Of  these  the  Greenland 
Dock  is  the  oldest,  having  been  built  in  1660,  and 
then  known  as  Howland's  Dock.  This  dock, 
1,000ft.  long,  oOOft.  wide,  and  17ft.  deep,  is  to 
be  altered  and  extended  by  a  new  dock  84.ift.  in 
length,  4o0ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  of 
31ft.  6in.  A  great  part  of  the  excavation  has 
been  done,  and  trenches  have  been  cut  for  the 
erection  of  some  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  quays, 
these  walls  being  of  concrete,  with  a  super- 
structure of  hard  liricks  surmounted  by  a  coping 
of  granite.  A  new  lock  is  also  in  progress,  600ft. 
in  length  by  80ft.  wide,  and  34ft.  depth  of  water 
over  the  sill.  This  will  form  the  entrance  on  one 
side  of  the  Thames  into  the  new  extension  dock, 
which,  when  completed,  will  have  the  structural 
dam  removed,  and  be  thrown,  with  the  Greenland 
Dock,  into  one  whole.  Ultiroiitely,  the  other 
docks  will  be  enlai-ged  and  deepened  so  that 
steamers  may  pass  fi-om  one  dock  to  another  and 
into  the  Surrey  Canal  itself,  or  can  go  out  through 
another  lock  on  the  opix)site  side  of  the  system 
into  the  river.  The  whole  water  area  of  the 
docks  is  370  acres,  and  the  quay  space  over  five 
miles  in  length. 


Probate  of  the  wLU  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton  was 
proved  on  Tuesday,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn 
at  under  £50,000.  The  wiU  leaves  all  the  property 
to  Lord  Leighton's  two  sisters. 

The  town  council  of  Southampton  have  adopted 
plans  by  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Beimett,  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, for  the  sswerage  of  Shirley  district,  at  au 
estimated  cost  of  £24,000. 

The  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  Southampton, 
which  was  consecrated  in  November,  179.'),  is  about 
to  be  restored  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,000,  in 
accordance  w^th  plans  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Son, 
and  Gutteridge,  of  that  town. 

The  animal  meeting  of  the  Surveyoi's'  and 
Auctioneers'  Clerks'  Provident  Association  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard.  Mr.  J.  H.  Sabiii  presided,  and  Siiid 
that  during  the  year  the  meuiterehip  had  increased. 
The  Viuious  funds  belonging  to  the  a-ssociatiou 
showed  an  increase  —  €200  had  beeh  invested  during 
the  year,  and  the  committee  had  decided  to  invest  a 
further  sum  of  £100.  Tliis  would  bring  the  nominal 
value  of  the  investments  to  £3,400,  but  theii'  cash 
value  was  £3,700.  No  claim  had  been  made  upon 
the  life  assurance  or  the  benevolent  fund,  and  the 
committee  were  prejjared  to  consider  the  apjjication 
of  any  deserving  Jierson  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession, whether  a  member  of  the  association  or 
not.  The  report  and  fiuanciid  statement  were 
adopted.  AU  the  officers  wtrc  ro-elected,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Collins,  who  resigned  the  liouoiarv 
iecretaryship,  and  was  ouofladed  by  Mr.  W.  Cudlipf/ 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Wf  do  not  hold  oiivsclvcs  rcsi)oiisil>lc-  for  the  opinions  of 
our  <i)iTC'si>on(l('ntK.  All  ooiiiniiiuiciitions  s)jould  bo 
dinwTi  uj)  ns  briefly  hk  possible,  as  there  lire  many 
olninmnts  upon  the  space  allottt  d  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  iwirtioiilarly  rofiuested  that  nil  druwinps  iind  nil 
eoiiirmmiculions  rcspoctins  illii.strations  or  litoiniT  matter 
shoold  be  addri'.ssed  to  the  KDlTOli  of  tlic  jii'ii.i.iNO 
Ni;\vh,  MM'i,  Wtraud,  W.C,  uiiil  not  to  ineinbera  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrci)iiintly  otherwise  (wnsed. 
All  drawings  and  other  coinininiieiitions  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  tlu'  Kditor  will  not  nndrrtako  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  imsought  contributions. 

( 'bciiucs  and  I'ost-otficc  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Btuand  NiavsrArun  (Jojipaxv,  Limitho. 


TKEMS  OF  eUBSCKnTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
ITnit<'il  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
UniU'd  States,  £1  (is,  Ud,  (or  (idols.  ;iOe.  pold  .  To  Kraiice 
or  lielgium,  ,il  (is,  (Id,  (or  3:ifr,  HOc.)  To  India,  £1  (is.  (id. 
To  any  of  the  Australiiux  Colonics  or  New  Zcahiud,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  (Is,  od. 


ADVEIiTISEMENT  CnAIUiES. 

The  cliarge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, I'ublic  Coni)ianic.s,  and  all  oflicial  ad\crtiseraent8 
is  Is.  jicr  line  of  Kight  words,  the  lir.st  line  counting  as 
t.wo,  the  mininimn  chai-ge  bt?iug  ,'»s,  for  fiMir  lines. 

'I'he  charHc  for  Auctions,  Ijind  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  'J'rade  Advertisements  (e.\ce])t  Situation  advertise- 
mentii)  is  (id,  jici-  line  of  Eight  words  {the  first  line 
counting  as  two),  the  mininunn  (;harge  being  -is.  (id,  for 
10  words.  Special  teniis  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher, 

l"rout-i>age  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paraginph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  I''ront-]iage  or  I'arugTaph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  ,'js. 

Ad\erlis(  iiients  for  the  ciuTcnt  week  must  reach  the 
ofhi-c  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Tluu'sday.  Front-jiage 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  adverti.siMiieuts 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  mui°uiug  to  secure 
insertion. 

SiTl  ATIONR. 

The  c  harge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or '•  Situations  Wanted  "  is  Oxk  8iiii.i.inii  forTwkxtv- 
11)111  WoHDS,  and  Sixpence  for  cverj'  eight  wdrds  afte  r. 
All  mUuution  Aduertinemettls  mti»t  he  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Hound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  arc  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (prii;e  Twelve  Sliillings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
Ixamd  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX..  XL,  XLI.. 
Xl.Vl.,  XI.IX..  LI.,  LIII.,  LIV.,  LVm.,  UX.,  LX., 
LXL,  LXIL,  I^IIL,  LXIV,,  LXV,.  LXVI.. 
LX\'H„  LXVin,  may  still  be  had,  pri(«>  Twelve 
Shilling's ;  all  tlio  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
jiriut.  Host  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  vohunes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly,  Subsi'ribers  recjuiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  .soon  run  out  of 
lirint. 

RtxT-ivKi), — M,  R,  and  Co.— E.  V.  Baker.— Coloni.st.— 
E.  S.  W.-T.  R.  (Bedford).— S.  M.  E.  and  Co. 


Contspoubtuct 


"THE  PKOYIN'OIAL  PRACTITKINEK.- 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bviluixg  New.s. 

fsiu, — In  coimiion,  proliably,  with  most  of  yotu" 
rctuUn-.s,  I  have  jjToatly  enjoyed  tho  delicate  irony 
of  th(;  rcuiniks  on  this  siihject  in  ycnu'  issue  of 
last  week,  Tho  droll  pretence  :it  amtizcmojiit  that 
tmybody  should  want  to  look  out.side  his  own 
town  for  a  de,sion  when  the  boroii.srh  ,surveyor  has 
alr(.a(ly  spent  months  on  one,  is  delicious, 

A  A'i.sion  of  l)oroiigh-,surveyor»'  designs — ^by 
tens  and  dozcai.s — instantly  flashes  before  u.s  all, 
jind  we  realise,  as  your  contributor  intends,  what 
a  lucky  escape  the  neighbourhood  has  had,  With 
ne  less  skill  he  enforces  the  same  lesson  in  another 
way.  He  holds  up  before  us  "Mr.  8impkins, 
the  residentiitl  practitioner,  who  prepared  dcsigits 
on  his  own  resjionsibility,  looking  forward  to  the 
conuni.ssion  himself."  But  the  scheme  goes  to 
compctitio7i,  and  "  what  arc  hi.s  chances !- "  Ah, 
what,  indeed  r  Poor  Mr.  8impkins  I  .Why  did 
they  not  sacrifice  their  tmilding,  and  make  him 
happy  '' 

The  ftin  i.s  at  its  height,  however,  when  th(! 
London  architect  comes  in.  When  he  has  once 
gained  his  jirovincial  competition,  his  labours,  we 
are  told,  are  at  an  end.  "  His  building  is  intru.stcd 
to  a  local  contractor  or  clerk  of  works,  Viho  ttikcs 
•■ill  tlie  re.s]ion.sibility  and  labour,  makes  all  ih(? 
detail  drawings,  and  docs  everything  (!xcept grant 
certificates. "  What  an  ideal  of  sublime  serenity  ! 
We  see  the  great  man  of  the  ^Iclropolis  sitting 
on  some  architectural  Olympu.s,  aitd  whi.stling  to 
the  first  ])erson  that  pjisses  to  come  and  build  a 
town-hall  for  him.  Naturally  he  might  prefer-  a 
conl factor,  as  having  more  e.\pericnce,  but  fciiling 
bini.  a  clerk  of  \V(n'ks  will  do  :  and  if  there  were 
JM.  ( l(  rk  of  works  in  sight,  v.liv,  be  wuuld  hand 


the  work  ov(>r  to  the  postman  or  the  milkman , 
Such,  your  contributor  would  artfully  insinuate, 
is  the  pojiidar  idea  of  the  Tjondcm  architect  :  such 
the  ease  with  which  he  is  supp(jscd  to  amass  his 
illgotten  millions.  He  toils  not,  neither  does  he 
spin.  He  thrusts  all  the  problems  he  ought  to 
deal  with,  whether  structin'al  or  tirtistic,  upon  [ 
anybody  whom  chance  provides,  and  iicc(!pts  the 
r(!sull,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  his  buildings  do 
not  fall,  ami  his  reputation  rises  higher  and  higher. 
A  better  rir/ui  tio  ad  absurdum  of  the  vulgar  stijicr- 
stition  none  of  ns  could  wi.sh.  We  have  most  of  \ 
us  struck  a  blow  at  it  before  now,  but  it  will 
surely  never  survive  this  last  e.xiiosm'e. 

.\s  an  architect,  however,  of  provincial  origin, 
articled  in  the  North  and  sub.se<iuenlly  tr.'iincd  in 
the  West,  T  cannot  helji  feeling  Ihiit  my  coiintiy 
friends  might  have  been  let  off  a  little  iiuin,' 
lightly,  ^^'as  it  Ticco.ssary  to  expose  till  their 
wctikncsscs  to  the  light  of  (lay,  esp(^cinlly  by  tiie 
nc^edlessly-galliiig  method  of  prctcmded  excu.se  ? 
Why  mtikc  believe  that  our  brethren  in  the  shires 
are  notable  for  the  jirovincialism  of  their  style, 
when  we  know  that,  with  a  few  eminent  excep- 
tions, they  are  the  vcit  last  persons  who  ever 
think  of  keej)ing  up  local  charact(Tisti('s  'r  Why 
draw  attention,  even  by  contraries,  to  those  too 
amic;ibl(!  relations  which  the  iniblic  in  country 
towns  .sdmetimes  sujiposc  to  exi.st  between  them 
and  the  builders,  and  which  they  try  to  counteract 
by  calling  in  designers  from  a  distance 'r  And 
why  Jihow  so  jiointedly  the  (emptiness  of  the 
niitursil — the  almost  paidonablc — excuse  which 
con.soles  under  thinr  failures  the  le.s.s  capable!  of 
faraway  comp(4ilors — the  excii,se,  namely,  that 
there  was  a  London  assessor,  tmd  fhiit  they  could  ' 
not  get  fair  ]ilay  r  It  is  only  human  to  talkjio, 
and  it  would  have  been  ea.sy  to  lei  the  talk  puss 
unregarded  into  silence.  15ut  your  ironical  c(m- 
Iribiitor  cannot  rest  without  knocking  the  bottom  ^ 
out  of  this  fallacy  also.  He  pitilcs.sly  holds  it  up 
in  the  f.ice  of  men  and  atigels,  .■ind  leaves  you,  in 
the  s.'ime  lumiber  of  the  lU  ii,nix(i  Xi:ws,  to  set 
by  the  side  of  it  the  re.sidt  of  a  North imibrian 
C(jmiietitiou,  in  which  a  London  adjudicator 
awarded  all  the  first,  Hecond,  and  third  premiums 
to  local  nu'U  I — I  am,  &c.,  ] 
A  Cot  xTity  AND  LoxuoN  Akchitf.ct.  I 


lil  ll.DLKS"   CLERKS'   INSTITrTlON  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Siu, — May  I  be  permitted  space  in  yoiu- 
columns  to  thank  the  mtiny  inquirers  and 
sympathisers  who  have  T\Titten  to  me  respec  ting 
this  In.stitntion 'r  All  such  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  yirovisional  committee  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  framing  rules,  &c.,  and  have 
arranged  for  the  inaugural  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  riccadilly,  on  Saturday,  March  l  Uh,  at 
8  l).m.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  good 
nmster,  as  the  work  of  the  Institution  should  be 
of  the  iiTcatest  interest  to  everj-  clerk  in  the 
building  trade,  and  all  are  earnestly  invited  to 
attend,  and  assist,  in  the  adoption  of  rules,  election 
of  oflicers,  and  other  necessarj-  business. — I  am, 
&c.,  J.  I'e.vuse  BowniTCH,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 

94,  D.ilberg-road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

FINISH  FOR  OAK. 

SiK, — During  my  long  experience  1  have  had 
largely  to  deril  w'ith  first-class  oakwork,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic.  I  have  always 
found  oiling  unsatisfactory  except  for  large  flat 
horizontal  surfaces  where  'the  oil  will  lie  evenly, 
and  so  that  plentv  of  friction  can  be  obtained  very 
fi-equently.  French  polishing  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question — it  is  unsatisfactory  at  fii-st  and 
does  not  improve  with  age. 

V>'here  dust  is  veiy  prevalent  it  is  desirable  to 
wax  the  surface  with'beeswax  and  turpentine  (this 
shoidd  be  very  thin — just  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  and  little,  if  any,  left  on  the 
surface),  brushed  well  in  and  then  well  rubbed 
and  polished  with  clean  white  chiths,  taking  care 
to  clean  (jnt  all  wax.  ic,  from  mitres,  ([uirks,  &c. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  fini.shing  in  my 
opinion  is  a.s  follows  :^Neverattempt  to  do  it  either 
chcaiily  or  in  dust>'  places.  If  wainscot  is  used, 
it  shoitld  be  the  Ijest  qutility  Crown  l!ig;i  ;  no 
other  quality  of  oak  has  the  .stime  richness  of 
colour  and  toite  :  it  requiics  jjcrfect  sea.'5oning  in 
an  .-itmosphere  fi  ec  from  smoke,  and  to  be  worked 
by  skilful  joiners  uied  to  this  class  of  wood  only. 
AH  mouldings  and  ornamental  work  .should  be 
worked  on  the  solid — none  should  be  permitted  to 
be  jiltinted— a.s  nothin.g  has  a  worse  effect  than 
framings  to  be  of  one  colour  and  grain  with 
mouldings  and  ornament.s  of  iiiiolher  :  the  wood 


should  be  (-at'efully .selectod  to  harmoniscln colour 
and  tobe  free  from  dark  streaks  and  other  defects  ; 
the  work  left  entirely  from  the  plane  and  not 
toudiod  with  saiid-papcr,  having  nothing  put 
upon  its  surface  but  left  in  its  natural  tint  ;  then 
it  Avill  soon  tone  down  to  n  beautiful  colour,  and 
will  imiir()V(!  with  ag(!. 

All  one-sidod  worl<,  sikA  as  framing  on  walls, 
should  have  two  (jr  three  coats  of  red-li'.id  ]iaint- 
before  fixing,  to  stop  the  porosity  of  tlie  wood, 
otherwise  the  grains  of  the  wood  will  soon  got 
choked  with  dust,  and  .siKiil  the  colour  of  tho 
wood.  Ko  sprig,  nail,  or  screw-holes  to  be  seen 
(m  the  wood.  All  work  should  be  screw-slotted 
on  grounds  or  siieeially  made  irons,  for  the  pur- 
jKjse  of  seeict  fixing. 

I  have  recently  seen  oakwork  which  was  exe- 
cuted under  my  supervision  4(1  years  ago,  and  it 
is  as  jierfect  in  execution  as  the  day  it  was 
finished— clean,  and  of  a  channing  colour.— I 
am,  &c.,  -    R.  ST»;vi;sijOX. 

Imperiiil  Chambers,  Burton-on-Trent. 
-March  •>.  

RTVERLESS  LONlXtN. 

Siu.-  Your  corresiwndeiil,  !Mr.  Ihiidshaw 
]5rov.n,  in  calling  attention  to  the  absence  of 
facility  for  Thames  pas.sengcr  traffic,  has  by  no 
nu  ans' overstated  the  pitiable  ea.se,  but  has  really 
m.idc'  thin.gs  seem  better  than  tbc^y  are.  Ho 
credits  (iravesend  with  being  the  pos.^e.-.-or  of  a 
sti'imt  tV^rry,  whereas  it  has  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  corporation  of  (Jravesend  once  held  the  ferrj' 
rights  between  (ira^•e.send  and  Tilbury  ;  but  a 
few  years  ago  they  parted  with  their  I'lirl bright 
to  th('  Londcm,  Tilbuiy,  and  Southend  1!  lilwity 
Comjiany,  and  the  only  means  of  cro.-siiig  tho 
river  now  i.i  just  such  as  that  provei lii.illy 
miserable  railway  company  affords  to  its  ptus- 
se^ngcrs  in  general.  In  the  good  old  tinu's  of 
(iueen  Bess,  a  (Iravcsendcr  had  only  to  ring  a 
bell  and  pay  a  small  extra  fee,  and  the  fciry 
would  cross  "for  him  at  his  call  at  (tny  minute  of 
the  day,  A  modern  (iravcsendcr  has  often  to 
wait  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
he  can  get  from  (iravesend  to  Tilburj-,  and  in 
foggy  wetither  he  may  wait  for  days,  unless  he 
chooses  to  travel  round  by  wav  of  Ixmdon  Bridge. 
Tliat  v,-as  never  .so  in  the  good  old  days. 

Th.tt  tlie  Lfjndon  County  (.,'ouncil  should  take 
the  whole  matter  in  hand  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
tor,  and,  as  an  old  Gravesender,  T  do  hope  they 
will  see  their  way  to  come  down  the;  river  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  our  old  "  Port  of  Ixjiidon,"  and 
include  (iravesend  and  Tilbury,  destined  as  it  is 
possibly  in  the  future  to  he  one  of  th('  most  im- 
l>ortant  docks  of  the  world.  You  truly  .say  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  would  ttllow  its  chief 
highway  to  be  so  wasted,  and  our  great  highway 
includes,  of  course,  its  piers  and  docks.  Now, 
failing  the  Thames  (_'onservancy  and  till  the 
smaller  fry,  whom  have  we  to  look  to,  unless  it 
be  a  jiatcrnal  (iovcrnment  r  Who  .should  be  the 
first  to  move  i'  Let  us  see,  now,  the  London 
Countv  Council  showing  <mce  .again  its  rnlson 
\  d'itrc  '.  and  keep  us  and  itself  up  to  date  accord- 
ingly.— 1  am,  kc, 

\         '  C'U.41:LKS  CoifJUM,  F.S.I. 

The  ShniTibcrv,  Gravcsend,  ilarch  Z. 


At  Walsal',  Col.  J.  T.  Marsh,  R.E.,  on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  conducted  an  iiujuiry, 
on  Friday,  with  reference  to  an  application  by  the 
town  council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £48,000,  for 
puii»ses  of  their  gas  undertaking. 

Extensive  additions  are  being  made  to  the  public 
schools  in  the  burgh  of  Paisley,  to  cope  with  the 
increase  of  population.  Apart  from  the  erection  of 
a  new  grammar  school,  to  cost  over  £20,000,  and  the 
freeing  of  the  jH-esent  one  for  elementary  education, 
the  School  Board  have  decided  on  the  erection  of  au 
addition  to  the  south  sohoo!  to  accommodate  other 
820  pupils  at  a  cost  of  £9,  jOO,  au  addition  to  Fer- 
guslie  school  for  170  children,  and  a  new  school  in 
Carbrook-strcet  for  800  pupils.  These  were  approved 
of  'ast  week,  giving  accommodation  for  1,790  children 
at  a  cost  of  £18,000. 

The  churchwardens  of  Brewoo<l,  Staffs,  have 
recsivcd  the  faculty  from        Bishop's  Court  sanc- 
tioning the  phic-ug' of  a  new  peat  of  eight  bells  in 
the  tower  of  the  ])arish  churcli  in  accordance;  with 
the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Cliarles  Docker,  who  left 
the  sum  of  £1,000  for  this  purpose.    The  contiuct 
for  sujiplying  the  new  peal  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Me:;srs.  ,Tohn  Taylor  .and  Son,  of  Lough- 
borough, and  the  old  bells"  were  removed  from  t)i 
tower  liist  week  and  conveyed  to  Loughborough  t 
tXw  imrpose  uf  lioiug  melted  down  and  founded  int 
the  new  ones.    Th(i  last  new  bell  placed  in  the  tow 
was  ill  17ij2, 
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QUESTIOXS. 

Colotired  Concrete. — 'Will  some  reader 
kindly  give  liis  experience  in  coloiuTug  concrete  and  Port- 
liiud  cement  so  as  to  represent  stone  '  I  have  seen  blocks 
and  mouldings  cast  in  concrete  and'  finished  mtli  a  thick- 
ness of  coloured  cement :  but  have  not  -been  able  to  leara 
what  the  coloming  matter  is  or  how  it  affects  the  adhesive 
and  other  qualities  of  the  cement.  Any  infonnfttion  wiU 
be  acceptable. — Q. 

[lUS.^.^— Building  Stones  Report. — Where  can 
Report  be  seen  or  obtained  of  building  stones  inspected, 
tested,  and  recommended  for  Houses  of  Parliiinu'nt  in 
1836.'  Will  anyone  favour  me  with  a  reply .'— Pf.kse- 

VEBAXDO. 


CHIPS. 

President  Faure  iuaugm-ated  on  Fiiday  the  new 
hotel-de-ville  for  the  Tenth  district  of  Paris,  in  the 
Kue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honoiu'  to 
M.  Kouyer,  its  architect.  The  style  adopted  for 
the  building,  which  occupies  a  comer  site,  is  a  florid 
type  of  Reuais.sauce. 

Xew  board  schools  are  being  built  at  Cromer,  at 
a  cost  of  £o,.)00,  from  plans  by  Messi-s.  Bootle  and 
Otiey,  of  Great  Yarmouth.  The  site  of  three- 
quartei-s  of  an  acre  at  the  jimction  of  three  roads 
cost  another  £2,000,  and  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  6.W  children. 

The  town  clerk  of  Shrewsbury  has  received  a 
letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  sanctioning  the  proposed  borrowing  of 
£70,000  for  the  purpose  of  caiTying  out  the  new 
sewerage  scheme,  and  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  by 
means  of  a  farm  at  Moukmore,  which  has  been 
purcha-sed  for  £12,000,  the  purchase -money  being 
included  m  the  total  amount  of  the  loan. 

•  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  urban  coimcil  of 
Selby,  held  on  Friday,  Mr.  R.  B.  M.  Gray,  assistant 
to  the  Gla-sgow  city  surveyor,  was  appointed  sm-- 
veyor,  nui.sance  inspector,  and  waterworks  manager 
to  the  council.    There  were  07  applicants. 

In  resix)jise  to  the  appeals  made  to  them  by  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the 
Chester  Archa?ological  Society,  and  other  bodies, 
the  town  council  of  Bukenhead,  at  theii-  last  meeting, 
instructed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  I'eport 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  ruins  of  Biikenhead 
Priory,  founded  in  1150,  of  which  the  walls  of  the 
priors'  hall  are  still  standing. 

St.  Mary's  Clyst  Church — which  has  been  re- 
cently undergoing  alterations,  chief  among  which 
are  the  placing  of  the  chancel  in  what  was 
formerly  the  north  transept  and  separating  it  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  an  oak  screen — has  now 
been  further  enriched  by  the  insertion  of  a  stained - 
glas.s  wijidow  in  the  bapti.stery,  fonnerly  the  chancel. 
The  window  is  divided  into  two  Ughts  by  a  central 
mulhon,  and  the  subject  is  the  charge  to  the 
DLscii)les  after  the  Resuirection.  The  window  is 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Frederick  Drake,  of  Exeter, 
and  is  the  third  of  a  series  by  that  artist. 

A  Conservative  clubhouse  is  about  to  be  buUt  at 
Hetton-le-Hole,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  of 
T   '.vcett-street,  Sunderland. 

!  he  work  of  renovating  the  tower  of  St.  James's 
(  iMirch,  Bri.stol,  recently  detenniued  upon  by  the 
vestry,  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  Wilkin 
aiidSljn,  of  Surrey-street,  Bristol,  and  the  scaffolding 
is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  turret  is  to  be  re- 
built, and  three  pinnacles  are  to  be  added,  the 
contract  also  jiroviding  for  external  repairs,  at  a 
cost  of  £700. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Brighton  on  Satur- 
day to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  out- 
patients' department  at  the  Sussex  County  Hospital, 
which,  with  alterations  to  existing  buildings,  is 
estimated  to  cost  £25,000. 

A  new  Constitutional  CluV)  has  just  been  opened 
at  Ashl)yf  ne;ir  lingg.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Sac;kthori)e, 
wa:i  the  contractor  for  masonry,  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Varat,  of  AshV)y,  carried  out  the  other  trade 
contracts. 

Tlie  Yarmouth  Port  and  Haven  Commissioners 
have  resolved  to  undertake  woiks  (spread  over  a 
series  of  years),  which  will  cost  £20,000,  to  remedy 
the  "w;end"  in  the  harbour.  The  work  will  con- 
sist of  an  extension  of  the  concrete  works  at  the 
Jforth  Pier  at  Gorleston  and  the  creation  of  a  spend- 
ing teich  there. 

At  the  last  me<,-ting  of  the  Birkenhead  fiuardians, 
I    the  alterations  jit  the  workhouse  were  considered. 
A  scries  of  plans  j.rejKired  V>y  Mr.  K.  Kirby,  archi- 
' ,  of  Liverpool,  for  extensions  of  the  workhouse 
rriis<;s,  coni]»rising  changes  in  the  Hcliool  buildings, 
:in'l  nurses'  home  and  infirmary,  were  examined  liy 
the  meint«!r«,  and  it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Brattan,  secon'Ied  by  Mr.  Rothwel,  that  th(^ 
lis  should  bo  forwardeil  tff  the  Local  (ioveniment 
I  rd,  and recoHimcndcd  forapjirovdl  and  adojition. 


MOETGAGEES  IX  POSSESSION'. 

WHEN  a  mortgagee  takes  possession  of  the 
property  mortgaged  he  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  aU  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  outgoings.  He 
may  not  intend  to  stay  in  possession  save  for  a 
short  time,  and  until  he  can  sell  the  promises. 
But  meanwhile  he  practically  becomes  the 
•'owner''  and  the  "occupier,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  these  words  are  used  by  the  various  statutes 
relating  to  taxation  and  to  local  liabilities.  As  to 
groimd-rents,  of  coiu'se  the  mortgagee  in  possession 
must  pay  these,  as  otherwise  ho  would  forfeit  his 
lease,  and  so  lose  his  security.  In  regard  to  the 
payment  duo  to  the  parish  for  pa-\dng,  &e. ,  of  a 
new  road,  if  a  mortgagee  is  recei-sang  the  rack 
rent  of  the  premises,  ho  at  once  becomes  the  owner 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  so  is  liable 
aecordinglv.  But  this  liability  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  local  authority  to  take  the  rent  from 
the  tenant  if  it  prefers  to  do  so.  As  to  Queen's 
taxes,  again,  the  collector  could  levy  upon  the 
occupier,  if  there  was  one,  in  the  usual  way ;  but 
if  he  had  gone  withotit  paying  them,  and  the 
mortgagee  had  been  taking  the  rent  as  a  landlord, 
he  would  doubtless  have  to  pay  the  taxes. 

In  the  recent  case  of  "  Madge  v.  Debenture 
Corporation"  [Times,  Feb.  15),  a  question  aro.so 
as  to  the  mortgagee's  liability  for  poor-rates.  It 
appeared  that  the  Corporation,  as  mortgagees  of 
Elise  and  Co.,  of  Kegent-street,  had  appointed  a 
receiver,  who  had  taken  jDOSsession  of  the  premises 
on -their  beh.alf,  and  had  carried  on  the  bu.siness 
at  a  loss  for  some  few  months.    Just  before  the 
stock  was  sold  up,  in  October  last,  and  the  place 
closed,  a  quarter's  poor-rate  became  due,  and  the 
question  for  the  High  Comt  was  whether  the 
I)ebentm-o  Corporation  were  so  in  possession 
through  their  receiver  as  to  be  legally  liable  as 
occupiers  for  the  poor-rates  becoming  due  during 
that  period.     The  judges  now  held,  that  as  the 
Coiporation  had  appointed  their  receiver,  who  had 
I  gone  in  on  their  b(!half ,  and  as  they  were  to 
j  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  held  there,  they 
I  were  clearly  mortgagees  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
;  mises   as   occujjiers,   and   as    such  the  parish 
;  authorities  were  entitled  to  look  to  them  for  the 
payment  of  the  rates. 

FuEi)  Wethekfiei,!),  Solicitor. 
1,  G-rcsham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  coliunn 
must  be  headed  "Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


T.  W.— PiiKKrioLi). — Lease. — Ar,TKR.VTioxs.— A.  could 
raise  these  questions  by  bringing  an  action  to  compel  B.  to 
reinstate  premises  and  for  damage  to  the  property. 
Pi'obably  C.  could  be  joined  in  regard  to  damages.  If  A. 
claims  material,  he  seems  to  admit  the  right  of  B.  and  0. 
to  do  what  they  did.  It  is  a  case  in  which  to  consult  a 
local  solicitor. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Case  under  the  New  London  Building  Act. — 
At  the  Greenwich  Police-couit,  on  the  29th  ult., 
Mr.  E.  E.  Wood,  of  21,  Nettleton-road,  New 
Cro.ss,  appeared  to  two  ad joimied  summonses  taken 
out  at  the  instance  of  the  London  County  Council 
under  section  11  of  the  London  Budding  Act,  1891. 
Mr.  T.  Chdvers,  from  the  Solicitor's  department, 
I)rosecuted,  and  Mr.  Macmonan,  Q.C.,  defended. 
The  last  hearing  of  the  case  was  fully  reported 
in  our  last  iss\ie,  p.  '■'>■'>■',.  The  defendant  had  erected 
a  one-stoiy  shoji  and  three  dwelling-houses  in 
Conington-road,  Greenwich,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  back  external  walls  and  fences  of  such  build- 
mgs  were  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  a  caniageway  leading  from  Albion- 
street  to  Albion-grove,  Greenwich,  and  that  the 
defendant  had  failed  to  .set  the  buildings  back  to 
the  prescribed  distance  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  a  notice  served  by  the  Council. 
The  magistrate,  Mr.  Marsham,  in  giving  his 
decision,  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  case 
came  within  Pari  II.  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
189 1,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  Council  had  power 
to  take  the  proceedings  under  that  part  of  the  Act ; 
and  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  back  walls  of  the 
buildings  were  external  walls  ^vithin  the  meaning  of 
section  13,  and  that  the  case  did  not  come  within 
the  exceptions,  and  as  the  defendant  had  failed  to 
coinj)!y  with  tlie  notice  sei-ved  by  the  Council  under' 
section  11,  he  must  impose  a  penalty  of  £2  on  each 
sunmions,  with  the  costs.  Mr.  Chilvcrs  then 
stated  there  was  another  summons  against  the 
defendant  for  erecting  tlie  buildings  in  advance  of 
the  g<;iieral  line  of  buildings  in  Conington-road  ; 
but  he  intimated  his  willingness  to  adjourn  that 
summons  to  allow  the  defendant  time  to  submit  au 


application  to  the  Council  for  their  consent.  Mr. 
M.icmon-an,  after  consulting  with  his  client,  said 
defendant  would  aw^pt  that  offer,  and  the  magis- 
trate therefoi-e  adjourned  that  case  for  four  weeks. 

Damages  eor  Personal  In.tuuies.— In  the  City 
of  London  Co\irt,  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kcit, 
an  action  ^vas  l)rought,  on  Wednesday,  under  the 
Employers'  LiabOity  Act,  by  Henry  Cude,  car- 
penter, Zingari-teiTace,  Upton  Park,  ■  to  recover 
£250  against  his  former  employers,  Messrs.  Lidstono 
and  Sons,  builders,  Hosier-lane,  Smithfield,  E.G., 
for  i)ersonal  injuries  sustained.  Cude  had  been  in 
the  defendants'  service  for  about  three  weeks,  and 
on  Nov.  IG  he  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a 
house  at  No.  SS,  Clerkenwell-road.  On  the  second 
floor  he  was  doing  some  oaiijeutering  work,  and  he 
stepped  on  to  what  he  thought  was  a  poi-tion  of  one 
of  the  joists.  Instead  of  that,  it  tuiiied  out  to  be  a 
mortar-board  turned  upside  down,  covering  a  large 
hole.  He  fell  tlu-ough  the  hole,  in  all  a  distance  of 
21ft.,  breaking  five  ribs  and  his  breast-bone.  His 
doctor  said  he  woidd  be  unable  to  work  for  twelve 
months.  The  defendants'  case  was  that  Cude 
should  not  have  stepped  on  to  the  mortar-board.  , 
Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  awarded  plaintiff  £150 
damages. 

LoNG-FrRil  Swindling. — At  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  on  Wednesday  week,  Frederick  .Josiah  Kelly, 
67,  carjrenter,  was  comncted  of  obtaining  large 
quantities  of  building  materials,  6cc.,  fi'om  divers 
persons  by  false  pretences,  with  intent  to  defraud. 
The  prisoner  obtained  the  goods  from  ti-adesmen 
under  the  pretence  that  he  was  cairying  on  a.  bond 
fide  business  in  Homsey.  It  was  stated  by  the 
police  that  the  piisoner  was  a  member  of  a  notorious 
gang  of  swindlers,  many  of  whom  wei'e  tmdergoing 
long  teiTus  of  penal  servitude  for  victimising  trades- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  The  prisoner 
had  been  convicted  previously  in  conjunction  ivith 
a  gang  of  swindlers,  who  caiiied  on  for  a  long  time 
a  system  of  defiauding  landlords.  The  Recorder 
sentenced  him  to  five  years'  penal  sei-vitude. 

The  Tower  Subway  :  Akbitratob's  Award.— 
The  sum  of  £11,.500  hasbeen  a  warded  by  the  umpue, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  to  the  Tower  Subway  Company 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  revenue  sustained  by 
the  company  owing  to  the  oiiening  of  the  Tower- 
bridge.  The  claim  was  for  the  sum  of  £30,000,  and 
the  case  was  heard  on  January  16,  17,  and  27,  at 
the  Surveyors'  Institution,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster.  The  claim  arose  under  section  .35  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  (Tower-bridge)  Act, 
1885,  which  gave  power  to  the  Tower  Subway  Com- 
pany to  make  such  a  claim  within  five  years  fi'om 
the  opening  of  the  bridge  in  the  event  of  the  tolls 
being  injuriously  affected  by  the  opening.  Mi'.  R. 
Vigers  acted  as  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  claimants, 
iiud  Mr.  R.  C.  Driver  on  behalf  of  the  Coi-poration  ; 
but  these  gentlemen  were  not  called  as  witnesses, 
and  they  did  not  sit  with  the  umpire.  The  company 
called  as  their  witnesses  the  engineer  who  con- 
structed the  subway,  Mr.  Greathead,  C.E.,  and  five 
surveyors — Messrs.  Tewson,  Galsworthy,  Gan-ard, 
Watney,  and  Wilkinson,  whose  valuations  ranged 
from  £31,059  to  £21,700.  The  Corporation  mainly 
based  their  defence  on  their  engineei-ing  evidence, 
comprising  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.B.,  C.E.,  Mr.  Shel- 
ford,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Ci'uttwell,  C.E.  They  at  the 
same  time  called  Mr.  Edwin  Bousfield,  Mr.  James 
Green,  and  the  City  Surveyor  on  the  liuestion  of 
value,  and  the  evidence  was  du'ected  to  the  point  as 
to  what  price  would  have  been  offered  at  a  public 
auction  if  the  subway  had  been  in  the  market  on 
June  30,  1891 — the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Tower-bridge — sup]3osiug  the  bridge  not  then  to 
have  been  in  contemplation.  The  Corporation  also 
called  Mr.  Stone,  chartered  accoimtant,  whose 
evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  company  for  many 
years  had  been  pracMca^ly  insolvent.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  company  retains  its  property,  and  the 
subway  remains  open  for  trafiic. 

Lifts  and  the  Lont)ON  Building  Act. — At  the 
North  London  PoHce-com-t,  on  Friday,  the  Hackney 
Board  of  Guardians  were  summoned  for  putting 
into  use  a  new  building  called  the  mai'ried  couples' 
quarters,  without  fir.st  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
distiict  surs'eyor.  The  builders,  Joseph  Richmond 
and  Co.  (Limited),  were  also  siuumoned  for  not 
giving  notice  of  such  building  operation  to  the  dis- 
trict sui'A'eyor.  The  ivork  in  respect  of  which  the 
builders  were  summoned  was  an  hydi-atdic  lift,  and 
the  contention  for  the  defence  was  that  this  was  not 
a  "buUdiug"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  The  disti'ict  surveyor,  in  reply  to  the  magis- 
trate, said  he  woidd  not  have  taken  action  in  respect 
of  the  lift  had  it  not  intert'ered  with  the  external 
walls  of  the  old  builduig.  Mr.  Bros  said  the  short 
pouit  was  whether. this  work  affected  the  building. 
If  it  did,  then  the  district  surveyor  was  right  in  his 
actiof ;  if  otherwise',  then  he  was  'wi-ong.  Mr. 
Joseph  Richmond  said  he  had  erected  himtli-eds  of 
lifts  similar  to  tlie  one  in  question,  and  never  before 
I  had  been  called  upon  to  give  notice  to  surveyors. 
!  Mr.  Finch,  architect,  under  whose  8uper\-ision  the 
I  work  was  carried  out,  siiid  it  in  no  way  affected  the 
structure.  Mr.  Bros  said  Section  78  was  very  sti-ong 
I  as  aff  ecting  the  building,  and  he  thought  that  notice 
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s)ioulrl  have  been  given  hy  the  liuildci-s  to  the 
district  surveyor.  He  found  in  favour  of  the  district 
surveyor,  with  2s.  costs.  The  case  against  the 
guardians  was  adjourned. 

An  Aeciiitect  Skntenced  to  Hard  LAnoirR. — 
At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  Saturday, 
Frederick  WilUam  Fryer,  '29,  architect,  was  indicted 
for  ohtaininR  two  sums  of  £2.5  and  f  IT''!  respect- 
ively by  false  pretences.  The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Bath, 
an  arcliitect,  became  acquainted  with  the  prisoner 
tlirougli  an  advertisement  for  a  ])artner,  and  after 
negotiations  he  agi  ced  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
him,  and  paid  liini  £2.').  The  prosecutor  was  to 
pay  the  ])risoner  altogether  £.500  in  respect  of  the 
)>artnershii) ;  b\it,  after  the  partnership  deed  was 
ibviwn  ui)  and  l)efore  it  was  signed  and  the  Valance 
of  tlie  money  paid,  Mr.  Bath  saw  the  prisoner  wid 
told  him  tha  t  lie  had  heiU'd  that  he  had  been  a  bank- 
rupt anil  was  an  ox-convict.  The  prisoner  assured 
him  that  the  .statement  was  untrue  and  absurd, 
and  it  was  upon  receivuig  this  assurance  that  he 
signed  tli(!  d(^ed  of  partnership  and  paid  the  £'17'5, 
the  balance  of  thi^  £.500.  Evidence  was  given  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  time  had  been  a  bankrupt.  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty  of  obtaining  the 
£2.5,  but  (luilty  of  obtaining  the  £17")  l>y  false 
pretences,  but  reconnnoiided  liim  to  mercy.  The 
prosecutor  desired  to  join  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  jury  to  mercy  on  account  of  the  jirisoner's  wife 
and  children,  whom  he  had  supported  since  the 
prisoner  had  Ixjcn  in  prison.  The  Common  Serjeant 
said  the  prosecutor  hiul  been  defrauded  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  but  hail  shown  the  prisoner  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration.  He  sentenced 
the  i)risoner  to  nine  months'  hard  lalmur. 

Beadkll  v.  Daw.— Before  Mr.  Justice  Day  mid 
a  common  jury  last  week,  this  action  was  tiled, 
in  whicli  Alfnid  Thomas  Beadell  sued  Nicholas 
Fabyaii  Daw,  to  recover  iliimages  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  warranty  and  ri^pn^sentations  that  the 
di'ains  of  an  unfurnished  flat  in  Coniwall-gardens, 
Ilegent's  Park,  which  tht^  plaintiff  hired  from  the 
defendant,  were  in  a  (it  and  proper  condition, 
whereby  he  had  been  induced  to  take  the  Hat.  The 
))laintift'  siiid  he  received  from  defendant's  agents 
assurances  that  the  drains  were  in  good  order  and 
the  said  flat  in  a  good  sanitaiy  condition,  whereas 
the  j)laintiff  alleged  the  dinins  had  been  constructed 
;is  regardml  the  ])Osition  of  the  closets  and  their  soil- 
pipes  contrary  to  the  by-laws  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  sink  Wiuste  pij)es  being  connected  with 
the  drain  and  not  over  properly  trapped  gullies. 
Further,  that  the  dust-shoot  and  dust-bin  were 
contrary  to  the  reijuircments  of  the  vestry.  The 
plaintiff  occupied  this  flat  for  six  months,  but  his 
son  contracted  typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died  on 
May  fi,  189.5,  while  the  plaintiff,  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter  had,  during  the  spring  of  1S9.5,  suffered 
from  enteric  fever.  The  defendant  denied  that  his  i 
agents  hiul  any  authoi-ity  to  give  a  waiTanty  as  to 
the  state  of  the  diuins,  and  he  counter-claimed  for 
rent  due  ;  but  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
£100  damages,  and  judgment  was  entered  for  that 
amount,  and  also  in  his  favour  on  the  counter-claim. 

A  Leeds  Arbitkation.— The  umpire,  Mr.  Richard 
Horsfall,  of  Halifax,  architect  and  surveyor,  has 
published  his  award  in  the  arbitration  held  before 
him  at  Leeds  Towni  Hall  on  the  18th  and  19th  of 
December  last,  between  the  ti-ustees  of  the  late 
John  Cuimiiigham  and  the  Leeds  Coiporation, 
respecting  property  situate  in  North-street,  at  its 
junction  with  Melbourne -street  and  St.  Thomas's- 
row.  The  arbitrators  were  Mr.  J.  M.  Fawcett,  for 
the  Corporation ;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Wilkinson  for  the 
trustees.  The  award  is  £4,288  10s.,  and  the  highest 
value  put  upon  the  property  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  Corpw-ation  was  £;5,639  Is.  6d.  :  the  lowest  for 
the  trustees  (Mr.  John  Hepper's)  was  £4,943  8s. 

BuiLDiNO  ox  Vaults  beyond  Forecourts. — 
At  Bow-street,  Mr.  Lushington  has  given  his 
decision  in  the  case  in  which  Messi-s.  Goii-ill, 
builders,  Peacock -street  Works,  Newiugton-butts, 
were  charged  with  having  erected  a  building  beyond 
the  general  line  at  oO,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  County  Council.  Mr. 
Lushington  said  the  defendants  were  charged  with 
erecting  a  structure  bej'ond  the  general  line  of 
buildings  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 
There  was  a  forecourt  in  front  of  an  old  building 
in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  and  it  sloped  slightly  from 
the  house  towards  the  fields.  There  were  vaults 
beneiith  the  forecourt.  The  boundary-wall  had  not 
been  raised,  and  skylights  had  been  put  into  the 
rooms  built  on  the  place  of  the  vaults.  The  de- 
fendants had  no  right  to  do  [what  they  had  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council.  No  penalty 
would  be  imposed ;  but  they  must  pay  £5  5s.  costs. 


On  Thursday  in  last  week  the  first  schools  erected 
by  the  Lowestoft  School  Board  were  fonnally 
opened.  One  is  in  Church-road,  and  will  accom- 
modate 250  boys,  250  giiis,  and  300  infants,  and  the 
other  in  Morton -road  has  a  department  for  infants 
on  tlie  groimd  floor  and  a  mixed  school  for  boys 
and  girls  on  the  first  floor.  The  Chui'ch-road  school 
Qost  £7,630  and  that  in  Morton-road  £5,700. 


Anothf.h  stage  has  boon  reached  this  week  in 
the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the 
present  year.  At  a  Kp(!cial  general  mooting  of 
th(^  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  held  on 
Monday  evening,  at  9,  (londuit-strcct,  W.,  the 
r(!(ommondation  of  the  council  to  present  the 
medal  this  year  to  ^Ir.  I'lrnost  George,  vice- 
jiresidont,  for  his  exccutiid  works  as  an  architect, 
was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the 
President,  Mr.  F.  ('.  I'onroso,  F.R.S.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Aston  Wi'bb.  The  formal  jircsentation 
will  be  made  at  the  (^losing  meeting  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  for  the  present  sc8.sion,  to  be  held  on 
Jlonday,  Juno  22iid. 

Mil.  Gosciiiix's  twonty-two  million  scheme,  if 
adopted,  as  seems  ])robahlc  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  House,  will  provide,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Income-tax  payer,  plenty  of  work  during  the  next 
few  years,  not  only  for  the  shijiwright  and  dock- 
yard labourer,  but  for  the  Royal  Engine(OT'  assist- 
ant and  the  gTcat  contractor.  Provision  is 
bo  made  in  the  Naval  Works  ]5ill,  1896,  for  the 
continuntion  of  the  works  contained  in  the  Naval 
Works  Act,  189.5,  and  various  new  works  are 
included  for  the  first  lime,  increasing  the  total 
outlay  from  eight  and  a  half  to  fourteen  millions 
sterling.  At  Gibraltar  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
th(^  length  of  the  dock  already  begun  to  700ft., 
.and  to  build  two  additional  docks,  with  a  length 
of  500ft.  and  600ft.  respectively.  The  width  of 
the  dock  entrances  will  be  95ft.,  and  the  depth 
over  sill  33ft.  Provi.sicm  is  made  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Keyham  naval  b.arracks,  so  as  to  provide 
.iccoinmodation  for  2,000  officers  and  men  in  all. 
At  (/'hatham  it  is  jiroposed  to  build  a  new  hospital 
with  (iOO  beds,  while  at  Dartmouth  it  is  proposed 
to  replace  H.M.S.  lirilaunia  by  a  college,  to  be 
built  on  the  high  land  above  the  town.  In  view 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  works 
included  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Naval  Works 
Act,  a  separate  department  has  been  formed  at 
the  Admiralty  to  superintend  their  execution,  and 
^Major  Pilkington,  R.E.,  C.B.,  the  late  Director 
of  AN'orks,  has  been  appointed  Civil  Engineer-in- 
Chicf  in  charge  of  this  department.  Major 
Italian,  R.E.,  late  Superintending  ('i\-il  Engineer 
at  Portsmouth,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Works. 

ArTF.ii  prolonged  agitation  against  the  Bill 
being  promoted  in  Parliament  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Earl  of  Dysart  dealing  vi-ith  lands  in  the 
innnediate  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  Hill, 
terms  have  at  last  been  agreed  to  by  all  persons 
concerned  which  will  have  the  effect  of  preser\dng 
the  famous  view  from  the  hill  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  Richmond  Corporation,  who  are  most  nearly 
concerned,  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  trustees  not  to  oppose  their  Bill,  on  con- 
sideration that  certain  concessions  are  made  by 
the  Trustees,  and  the  Ham  Urban  District 
Council  have  just  consented  also  to  withhold  their 
opposition.  The  Trustees  have  agreed  to  invest 
£2.500  in  Consols  for  the  endowment  of  five 
almshouses  for  the  poor  of  Ham,  and  they  have 
agreed  to  invest  a  further  sum  of  £4,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  Schools.  Besides 
this  they  have  offered  to  enlarge  the  parish 
churchyard,  and  to  provide  a  new  one  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,  .and  to  give  £5,000  and  four  acres  of  land 
towards  the  proposed  sewerage  of  the  district. 
The  Trustees  will  also  hand  over  the  entire  control 
of  Ham  Common  to  the  L'rban  District  Council. 
These  concessions  will  benefit  the  district  to  the 
extent  of  about  £15,000,  in  return  for  which  the 
Trustees  will  obtain  permission  to  sell  as  building 
sites  a  portion  of  those  lands. 

The  eighty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Artists' 
General  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  on 
Friday,  at  19,  St.  .Tames's-stroet,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Horsley,  R.A.,  presiding.  Mr.  Douglas  Gordon, 
the  .secretary,  submitted  the  report,  which  showed 
that  the  gross  receipts  in  1895  were  £5,220.  Of 
this  amoimt,  £500  was  a  legacy,  and  was  funded, 
thus  leaving  an  available  income  of  £4,720,  and 
£2,328  was  subscribed  at  the  last  dinner.  During 
the  year  £3,842  was  distributed  among  225  ap- 
plicants, in  sums  varying  from  £10  to  £50.  The 
working  expenses  amoimted  to  about  £340.  Sir 
John  Iilillais  was  elected  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him 
for  his  services  as  honorary  secretary  during  the 
last  27  years.  Mr.  \V.  W.  Ouless,  R.A.,  was 
elected  hon.  soc,  and  Mr.  A.  Wuterhouso,  R.A., 
Was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Thp  work  of  clearing  the  island  of  Philae  from 


debris  so  as  to  permit  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  ancient  monuments,  which  was  intrusted  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  Captain  Lyons, 
R.E.,  will  probably  be  completed  next  month. 
The  satisfactory  discovery  has  been  mad(!  that  Iho 
foundations  of  the  main  temple  of  Isis  are  laid 
upon  th('  gr.inile  rock,  being  in  sonic  j)lac(!s  over 
21ft.  in  depth,  and  thetemph\  has  nciarly  as  much 
masonry  lielow  ground  as  above.  TTie  south- 
eastern colonnade  has  also  its  foundations  upon  the 
granite,  and  so  f,ar  as  excavated,  they  are  (airious, 
if  not  unique,  in  design.  They  consist  of  parallel 
cross  walls  some  metres  high,  but  varying  accord- 
ing to  th(!  slope  of  the  rock  surface,  with  largo 
stone  slabs  pl.aced  horizontally  ujKin  their  tops, 
and  tli(!  iiillars  forming  the  colonnade  arc  erected 
upon  the  slabs.  The  nilometcr  is  marked  in  three 
characters — Demotic,  Coptic,  and  another  much 
older,  probably  Hieratic,  of  which  a  coiiy  h;is 
bo(!n  sent  to  licrlin  for  deciiihermcnt.  A  stelo 
wiis  found  bearing  a  trilingual  inscription  in 
hieroglyph.  No  traces  have  been  discovered  of 
any  buildings  ant(!rior  to  the  Ptolemaic  jicriods. 
M.  de  Morgan,  Director-general  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties Department,  is  engaged  iijion  repairing  the 
great  hall  of  columns  at  Kamak. 

Ax  important  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Scottish  Soci(!ty  for  the  Registration  of  Plumbers 
at  their  ninth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh 
on  Friday  night,  .Sir  James  Russell  in  the  chair 
— viz.,  to  amalgamate  with  the  National  Society, 
on  receiving  an  undertaking  that  the  amendments 
on  claiLses  eight  and  twelve  in  the  Plumljers' 
R(!gistration  Bill,  which  has  been  agreed  upon, 
wer(!  inserted  in  the  Bill  ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Scottish  Society  should  be  received  into 
the  National  Society  without  entrance-fee  or 
annual  subscription  for  this  year  in  the  case!  of 
)i(,'rsons  who  had  already  paid  their  subsca-iptions 
for  1896  to  the  Scottish  Society.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arr<angements. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  I^'und, 
in  their  annual  report  for  1895,  state  that  the  net 
gain  of  the  year,  from  rents  and  interest,  has  lx;cn. 
£28,434  9s."  9d.,  which  is  £1,560  17s.  lOd.  below 
that  of  1894.  This  decrease,  mainly  due  to  an 
unusually  largo  expenditure  in  drainage  and 
other  works,  and  to  a  further  rise  of  over  £400 
in  the  rat(;s,  would  have;  ajipcared  much  greater, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  two  new  blocks  in 
.Stamford-street  came  into  rental.  The  capital 
expenditure  on  land  and  buildings  to  the  end  of 
the  yeiir  was  £1,250,390  lOs.  8d.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  £693  14s.  lOd.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  trustees  had  provided  11,367  rooms,  besides 
bath-rooms.  Laundries,  .and  lavatories.  These 
rooms  comprised  5,121  separate  dwellings— viz., 
76  of  four  rooms,  1,791  of  three  rooms,  2,436  of 
two  rooms,  and  818  of  one  room.  TTie  number 
of  persons  in  residence  on  the  3l8t  of  December 
last  was  19,914.  The  average  rent  of  each 
dwelling  was  4s.  9M.  per  week,  and  of  each 
room  28.  2d. 


Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freshfield  writes  explaining  that 
£950  has  teen  subscribed  towards  the  cost  of  the 
beacon  to  be  erected  on  Freshwater  Down  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Tennyson.  The  order  for 
the  work  was  given  six  months  ago,  the  great  stone 
for  the  shaft  has  been  successfully  cut  out  of  the 
Cornish  quarries,  and  the  contractors  hope  to  be  able 
to  erect  the  cross  in  the  course  of  next  autumn.  The 
sum  in  hand  is  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  the 
monument.  Any  further  subscriptions  that  may 
come  in  will  be  applied  to  its  further  decoration  or 
protection. 

The  new  electric-lighting  undertaking  of  the 
vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  was 
inaugurated  on  Wednesday  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London. 
The  works  are  situated  in  Eden-grove,  HoUoway. 
The  system  adopted  is  the  high  tension  alternating 
current  transformer,  the  special  feature  of  which  is 
that  it  supplies  low  tension  currents  on  premises  by 
means  of  transformers  from  mains  charged  with 
high  tension  current,  a  great  saving  of  expense 
being  thus  effected  in  regard  to  both  generating 
stations  and  mains.  The  compulsoiy  area  named 
in  the  Order  commences  opposite  the  Angel  Taveni, 
and  takes  in  High-street,  Upper-street,  and  Hollo- 
way-road,  to  Seven  Sisters-road  and  Finsbury  Park 
Station.  For  the  present  there  are  to  be  four 
dynamos  at  work,  supplying  the  electrical  equivalent 
of  15,000  lamps  of  eight  candle-power  each.  The 
cost  of  the  undertaking  will  be  £81,354.  There 
are  OS  arc  Lamps,  each  of  2, .500  candle-power,  for 
street  lighting  along  the  compulsory  area,  and  there 
has  already  been  a  demand  for  private  supplies  of 
electric  lighting,  to  meet  which  additional  plant 
will  be  requiredf 
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PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

WoEKixG  Men's  Dwellixos  Bill.  —  lu  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  Sir  A.  Hickman 
moved  the  second  i-eadiug  of  the  Bill  to  enable 
working  men  to  acquire  their  own  dwellings.  The 
BUI,  which  is  purely  of  a  permissive  character, 
allows  local  authorities  to  make  advances,  not  ex- 
ceeding £150,  to  any  workman  for  the  purchase  of 
the  freehold  or  leasehold  in  the  dwelling-house  he 
either  resides  in  or  intends  to  reside  in.  The  locul 
authorities,  before  advancing  the  money,  will  have 
to  be  assiu'ed  that  a  working  man  for  whom  a 
house  is  to  be  built  or  bought  really  intends  to 
reside  in  it ;  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  house 
is  in  good  saditary  condition :  and  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  advance  more  than  £loO  to  one  work- 
man, nor  anything  at  all  to  the  same  person  on 
more  than  one  house.  The  workman  assisted  will 
have  to  find  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  whole  sum  to 
be  spent,  and  if  he  is  helped  to  build,  he  must  first 
acquire  the  site  at  his  own  expense.  Sir  H.  Vincent, 
who  has  introduced  a  Bill  this  session  with  the 
same  object,  which  has  baen  read  a  first  time, 
s;conded  the  motion.  Sii"  C.  Dilke  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  in  such  measure  the  freehold 
should  be  vested  in  public  bodies,  and  not  in  the 
individual  on  whose  behalf  public  moneys  were 
advanced.  Mr.  John  Burns  opposed  the  Bill,  he 
said,  lock,  stock,  and  baiTel :  it  helped  the  wrong 
people  in  the  wrong  way.  and  was  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  mobility  of  the  labourer  by 
assuming  a  permanence  of  employment  which  did 
not  exist.  Mr.  Chaplin  said  that  the  Government 
approached  the  Bill  with  entire  sympathy  as  to  its 
object,  which  was  that  the  occupant  of  a  dwelling 
should  be  its  owner :  he  recommended  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  and  refened  to  a 
select  committee.  Sir  C  Dilke's  amendment  was 
rejected  by  276  to  91,  being  a  majority  of  185,  and 
the  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time.  The  motion 
to  refer  the  BUI  to  a  select  committee  could  not  be 
put,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  horn-. 


Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.,  of  Spring- 
gardens,  S.W.,  has  bssn  commissioned  to  design  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Veitch,  who  for 
many  years  occupied  the  chair  of  Logic  in  Glasgow 
University.  The  memorial,  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  I'niversity  buUding,  wUl  take  the  form  of  a 
mural  tablet,  with  a  medallion  portrait  of  the 
prof  ;ssor. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

York  Minstee. — St.  WUham's  window,  which 
occupies  the  northern  gable  of  the  eastern  transept, 
has  just  undergone  needed  repair.  The  stonework 
has  been  almost  entirely  renewed,  and  the  glass 
cleansed,  re-leaded,  and  carefully  replaced.  The 
cost  amounts  to  about  £500.  The  colouring  and 
the  detaU  of  the  subjects  in  the  window  now  stand 
out  with  great  clearness.  The  window  was,  it  is 
beheved,  a  memorial  erected  by  a  member  or 
members  of  the  Eoos  famUy,  of  Helmsley.  It 
contains  135  panels,  of  which  105  are  devoted  to 
the  pictorial  representation  of  subjects,  and  the 
remainder  are  pieces  of  tracery,  each  containing  a 
canopied  niche  with  figure.  The  five  bass  panels 
represent  kueeUng  figures  of  the  family,  and  the 
next  row  above  depicts  various  scenes  from  the  life 
of  St.  William,  whose  body  was  interred  in  the  nave 
in  1151.  A  set  of  panels  is  devoted  to  the  Ulustra- 
tion  of  the  translation  of  his  body  in  the  presence  of 
Edward  I.  and  his  queen,  the  archbishop,  and  the 
prelates  and  nobles.  Upwards  of  420  studies  of  the 
human  figure  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
costumes  of  the  period  are  contained  in  the  window. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Perpendicular  style, 
measures  79ft.  in  height  and  15ft.  Gin.  width,  and 
is  the  finest  saints'  window  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  if  not  hi  the  world.  The  window  was 
inserted  early  in  the  15th  century,  and  the  glass- 
painters  of  the  time  are  unknown.  It  suffered 
damage  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Crom- 
AveUian  forces,  and  at  other  times — notably  m  so- 
called  restorations.  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Stonegate, 
York,  has  now  repaired  the  glass,  and  the  minster 
clerk  of  works  and  his  staff  canied  out  the  stone- 
work. 


The  town  council  of  Liskeard  have  elected  Mr.  T. 
McMeeken,  of  that  town,  borough  surveyor  and 
sanitary  inspector,  at  a  salary  of  £65  a  year.  There 
were  48  other  applicants. 

The  Clackmannan  Coimty  CouucU  decided  on 
Friday  to  form  the  large  area  covering  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  and  mcluding  the  vUlages  of 
Menstrie,  Cambus,  Tullibody,  Marchglen,  and 
Sauchie,  into  a  special  water-supply  district.  The 
water  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Loss  Bui'u,  on  the 
OchUs  behind  Demyat  HUl  at  Menstrie.  The  esti- 
mated co.5t  of  the  scheme  is  from  £12,000  to  £13,000. 
Offers  were  submitted,  but  consider.xttou  of  these 
was  dofciTed. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

S.vTfHDAV    (to-jioerow).  —  Architectural  As»or:iat;on. 

Visit  to  the  Northampton  Institute,  8t. 
•John  -  street  -  load,  Clerkonwell,  E.G. 
.J  p.m. 

Tuesday. —Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  on 
"  Littoral  Drift."   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  English  Book  Illus- 
trations, 1360-70,"  by  Joseph  Pennc-11. 
8  p.m. 

Wedxesbav.— Society  of  Arts.  "  Peasant  Life  and 
Industries  in  Ireland,"  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
Haddun.   8  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall.  "  A  Nation's  Archi- 
tecture," by  Prof.  Banister  Fletcher. 
8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. 
Annual  Meeting.    7.30  p.m. 

Edinbm'gli  Architectural  Association. 
"  Town  and  Gown,"  by  Prof.  Patrick 
Gsddes.    8  p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors. "  Axialitv,"  bv  Hugh  Staunus, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London." 
Saturday. —Builders'  Clerks'  Institution.  Inaugural 
Meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
8  p.m. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  board-room  and  officss  are  about  to  be 
provided  for  the  Market  Harborough  Board  of 
Guardians  from  plans  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  their 
architect. 

The  mauagei-s  of  the  Rashcliffe  (Church  of 
England)  Day  Schools,  Huddersfield,  have  decided 
to  buUd  a  new  school  in  St.  Stephen's-road  at  a  cost 
of  £1,800,  and  have  given  iusti-uciions  to  Mr.  J. 
Berry,  architect,  of  Huddersfield,  to  prepare  the 
plans. 

The  Burgh  Sawmills,  off  Great  Junction-street, 
Leith,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Low,  Kinghorn,  and 
Co.,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Friday,  the 
damage  done  being  estimated  at  between  £5,000  and 
£6,000. 

A  meeting  in  aid  of  the  completion  of  the  new 
parish  church  of  Hove  was  held  at  Hove  Town  Hall 
on  Monday.  The  sum  of  £22,000  has  already  been 
subscribed,  but  £15,000  more  is  needed  to  complete 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  and  £9,000  for  the 
tower. 

The  sheriff  and  po'ic3  courts  at  Glasgow  are  being 
enhu'ged  and  improved  at  a  cost  of  £9,500. 


iffO/eey  at/  me  l.,L.C /or  I^^^TrWrfUans '  *Du,'e//i/r£~ 
fli^e  Sfah'Qns       anj  ustfcf      i/te  Corporal/on  of  ///t  i^iij 
of  L  on  Jon  an  J  ofher/ar£repu6/ic  JboJies  af  Ao/ne  &■  a^roac' 

Tor  fur/^/:f?r  /hr^ieu/ar^  an  J  Prices  u^rih  fo 

J\%Pmu:%  EMSMEL,  LIMITED, 

J1ML£^^'  LONDON,  5.  £ 
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WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Arbroath. — At  a  coufiMvncc  between  representa- 
tives of  the  master  miisons  nf  Arbroath  and  the 
operatives,  it  has  been  agreed  tliat  the  standard  rate 
of  wages  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  continued  at 
the  same  rate  as  at  present — namely,  8d.  an  hour. 

Carpenters"  Prospects.— In  his  monthly  report 
to  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Mr.  F.  Chandler,  the 
secretary,  expresses  his  gratification  to  observe  the 
small  jiercentage  of  iiiii>iiiiiloy<'d  this  month,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  (torresjuinding  month  of  last 
year,  wlien  he  recorded  no  less  than  .'),1.')()  on  the 
books,  nearly  1,000  of  whom  had  been  walking  the 
streets  for  many  weeks  prior  to  that  date.  In  order 
that  the  full  benefit  of  this  improved  state  of  affaii's 
should  show  itself  in  the  finances  of  the  society,  ho 
eamcstly  appeals  to  those  members  who  have  trade 
movements  pending  to  spare  no  effort  in  trying  to 
effect  amicable  settlements  witli  their  employers, 
and  thus  avoid,  if  po.ssible,  having  recourse  to  strikes. 
In  another  page  of  the  March  report  members  are 
requested  to  call  upon  the  B.S.  at  Sniothwick, 
Croydon,  KotherhanlV  Nantwich,  Rugby,  liiugley, 
or  at  the  (i.W.R.  new  stjition  at  Cardiff  before  seek- 
ing emplovnicnt  in  these  places,  and  to  keep  away 
from  BlacKi)ool  pending  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
in  that  town. 

Edinburoii. — The  ojierative  plasterers  obtained, 
on  Monday,  an  advance  of  Id.  i)er  hour,  raising  the 
wages  to  9(1. 

Plymouth.  -The  following  notice  appears  in  the 
monthly  report  of  the  f)i>erative  Stonemasons' 
Society  :  —  "  Portsmouth. —  Masons  are  cautioned 
against  working  in  Plymouth  doekyai-d  unrler  the 
Du'ectors  of  Works,  as  they  are  only  paying  at  tlu> 
I'ate  of  Is.  fid.  per  day,  which  is  2s.  2d.  below  the 
current  rate.  The  penalty  will  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  work  there." 

Wolverhampton. — The  operative  painters  of  this 
town  went  out  on  strike  on  Monday,  having  refused 
the  terms  offered  by  the  masters. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlic  Lower  Ward  District  Com- 
mittee of  Lanark  County  Council,  held  in  (J-lasgow, 
on  Monday,  it  was  reported  that  that  conunittee  and 
the  committee  of  the  Middle  District  had  come  to  a 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  erection 
of  a  joint  hospital  at  Lightbuni,  near  Sliettleston. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  institution  is  abo\it 
,£:iO,000. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  accom- 
panied by  the  shenffs,  opened  on  Wednesday  St. 
Giles  Public  Library,  High  Holbom.  The  library 
adjoins  the  offices  of  the  St.  Giles's  Board  of  Works, 
and  is  faced  with  Ancaster  stone.  It  includes  on 
its  various  floors  a  reading-room,  lending  and 
reference  libraries,  a  boys'  reading-ioom,  and  other 
offices,  and  has  cost  £6,000.  Mr.  W.  Bushworth 
was  the  aicliitect,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyce,  of  Hackney, 
the  contractor. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attfntion  of  ArchitcctH  is  speciaUv  invitwl  to  thp  Durahility 

nnrl  briiutiful  CoLOt'R  of  tniii  material. 
Qviiirries  Well  Oncni'il ;  quirk  Despntcli  Guiinintcrd  ;  Slonnvurli 
Drlivricd  and  I'lxi'il  Cc.mpl'-lc-.    S;impli-s  and  KklimHlc-«  |-r.r. 
Addrps. 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTON.  STOKE-LXDER-HAM,  SOMERSET. 

London  Aeent : — 
Ml   E.  \,  WILLL\MS,  111.  C  ravfnMtrpl-t.  Stran.l,  W C 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

D0X7LTINO,     SHEFTON  MALLET. 

London  A»bnt : 

B.  A.  "WTLUAMS.  16,  Cravbn  Strkkt.  Stband.  W.O 


FAMBRINI  &  DANIELS 


MiwuFAOTOBBRS  OF    IMPERISHABLE  CONCBETB 
MASONRY  FOB 
OOKNICES,  STBINa-OOXTBSES, 
MODELLED    PANELS,  AND  E'VERY 
STONE-WOBK  BEaUISITE. 
LANDINQS  and  Plain  or  Moulded  and  Mitred 
STEPS,  durable  throughout. 

WORKS   AND   OFFICES  :  LINCOLN. 


JOHN  GRUNDY, 
HEATINQ   APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER. 

ESTIMATES  FREE.     SUCCESS  GUARHNTEED. 

Foundry:  TYLDESLEY,  MANCHESTEE. 

Showrooms  {tnil  Workrooms  : 
TYLDESLBY  BUILDINGS,  TORRBNS  STREET,  ISLINGTON,  N. 
Wtil  End  Sliou-roomi :  67,  WIOUORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Clliei'  <)ryu:B- 

30  Duncan  Terrace,  City  Boad.  London.  N. 

WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  nse. 

TENDEBS. 

Con'cspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
un«pt«d  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


B.vTii.— For  setting  a  boiler  at  the  workhouse,  for  the 
t  ity  board  of  guardians  : — 

Wibley  (accepted)    £39   0  0 

BiDKFoHi).— For  the  erection  of  baths  and  washhouses 
at  the  workhouse,  for  the  board  of  guardians:— 

(ilover  and  Co.  (accepted)    £2.V)   i)  0 

Hi.AKsoAUW,  S.  W.vLES. — For  forming  roads,  surfticc- 
driiins,  sewers,  &c.,  for  the  Pwllcam  Building  Club  (Mr. 
Ewim  (iritfiths,  secretary).  Mr.  C.  Telford  Evans,  8, 
Ciuren-strcet,  Cardiff,  architect  and  surveyor:  — 

Hiitlicrlcy  und  Can',  Bristol  £.lMr,   0  0 

Batchclor  and  Suowden,  Cardiff  .         Ho!   0  H 

Thomas,  B.    8.34    2  6 

Davies,  T   811  15  2 

Barnes,  Chaplin,  and  Co.,  Cardiff  .        724   0  10 

Page,  E.  H..  Cardiff   ()K5  11  .3 

Davies,  S.,  and  Son,  Blaei^rw*    .        600  o  0 

Evans,  B.,  Cardiff    .59.')   l>  0 

•  Accepted. 

Bridi-inhton  Qi'AV.— For  the  erection  of  a  People'" 
Palace  and  Pleasure-grounds  on  the  Rosendale  Estate, 
Quav-rfwd  :  — 

Bailey,  H.,  Bridlington  Ciiuiy       ...  £8,797   0  0 
'Ac<M!pted.) 


HOMAN'S  FIREPROOF  FLOORS 


USED 
IN  NEARLY 

2,000 
BUILDINGS. 


ROOrS,  PIERS, 

BRIDGES, 
JOISTS,  AND 
GIRDERS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  STEEL  AND  IRONWORK. 

eRit^lVITIC   STEPS   AND    Pfk\l%G^    ASPHALiTE,  «c. 


LONDON  '  2r''"^^^-J'?'Ji545J?°-?^^°^ 


imiiniJCCTCD  $  Offices:  10,  MABSDEN  STBEET. 
HIARuIIlO  I  tn  f  WoEKs:  WEST  GOBTON. 


 I  Works:  BATOLIFF,  E.  ,       -  _   

Telegraphic  Address,  "  HoMAN  KoDOERS,  LoNDOs."         Telephone  No.  1026.  |  Telegraphic  Address  :"  Namoh,  Manchebteb."   Telephone  No.  687. 

FIBEOLAY  BBIOK  WOBKS  :-PABKSTONE,  DOBSET. 

ZINC  ROOFING. 


SOLE  INVENTORS  and  PATENTEES  of  SOLID  STOPPED  ENDS,  &c. 

NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS.     NO  SOLDER. 

F.  BRABT  &  CO.  L 

352  to  364,  EUSTON  BOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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BLESSINGS  IN  DISGUISE. 

SIR  WILLLVM  GROVE,  a  few  years  ago, 
grave  a  brilliant  address  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  the  advantages  of  that  con- 
stant state  of  struggle  in  which  aU  things 
exist.  As  one  illustration,  he  mentioned  the 
rabbits  on  two  different  parts  of  an  estate  he 
had  once  occupied.  On  the  hiU  side,  where 
the  vegetation  was  thin,  and  where  they  had 
to  work  hard  for  a  Living,  they  were  healthy, 
active,  and  in  excellent  condition.  In  the 
\  alley,  where  pasturage  was  luxuriant,  they 
were  affected  with  disease,  were  unfit  foV 
food,  and  were  often  found  dead  in  the  fields. 
Prosperity  was  their  ruin,  while  theii-  diffi- 
culties were  blessings  in  disguise.  It  is  often 
so  in  mental  as  well  as  in  physical  matters. 
The  student  who  is  preparing  for  his  exami- 
nation may  wish  he  had  lived  in  the  easy 
times  of  his  father  or  his  grandfather,  wheii 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  building  and 
the  facility  of  di-awing  to  scale  were  held 
enough  to  make  a  man  an  architect,  and  when 
the  likeliest  things  to  raise  him  in  his  pro- 
fession were  "  di-ess  and  address."  Now. 
before  entering  a  professional  society,  he  has 
to  prove  his  competence  for  aU  sorts  of  duties, 
and  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  subjects 
which  he  may  never  have  to  ajiproach  again 
as  long  as  he  lives.  He  asks  what  is  the 
object  of  it.  and  why  he  should  expend  all 
this  effort  on  the  bare  chance  that  some 
fractioTi  or  another  of  it  mav  finally  prove 
productive.  But  it  is  not  o'nlv  productive 
efforts  that  aie  useful.  Dumb-bells  and 
gymnastic  apparatus  are  very  unproductive 
pieces  of  mechanism.  Of  themselves  they 
neither  produce  clothing,  food,  nor  shelter, 
but  are  justified  sufficientlv  if  they  bring 
their  users  into  the  best  state  for  producing 
these  and  higher  things.  Examinations  at 
the  lowest  are  mental  g^Tnna.stics,  and  even 
the  man  who  fails  for  the  time  to  pass  them  I 
has  can-ied  away,  perhaps,  an  increase  of  i 
strength  which  he  hardly  dreams  of. 

As  the  young  architect  gets  into  ])ractice,  ' 
th'-  puzzles  and  problems  of  his  dailv  work  ' 
increase.  That,  at  least,  is  how  he  is  tempted  •  them 
to  state  the  fact.  But  a  truer  way  of  putting 
it  would  be  to  say  that  his  opportunities  for 
di.stmction,  great  or  small,  gi-ow  more  and 
more  numerous.  He  i.s  pas.sed  on  to  a  higher 
exarmnation,  and  he  .stands  among  a  more 
advanced  class.  He  is  side  by  side  now  with 
his  fellow-aichitects,  gi-eat  and  small,  and 
Time,  which  tries  all,  is  asking  them  per- 
petual questions.  Just  now  they  do  not 
receive  too  satisfactoiy  answers.  The  replies  they  could  tell 
are  often  stale.  To  some  of  Time's  present- 
day  problems  he  is  put  off  with  solutions 
■which  only  suit  those  he  presented  50  or  100, 
or  perhaps  .500  years  ago,  and  to  others  he 
^nnot  even  succeed  in  calling  attention. 
Here,  then,  is  the  able  man's  opi)ortunity. 
Eveiy  piiy.zle,  eveiy  problem,  is  a  chance  for 
him  Time,  with  the.se  vexatious-looking 
nddles  of  his,  is  not  reallv  his  enemy,  but 
hw  fnend.  Any  one  of  'them  niav'be  a 
stepping-stone  to  eminence  and  .success; 
any  one  of  them  may  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
gui.se. 

We  have  niUm  been  told  we  want  a  new 
style.  We  shall  jjiobablv  be  tr^ld  so  more 
and  more,  as  everj-  pha.se  and  modificati.jn 
of  the  old  style  i.s  succe.smvelv  tried,  wearied 
of,  and  thrown  aside,  lint  the  people  who 
tell  us  this  mf^m  to  know  little  of  the  way 
in  which  .styles  arise.  Thev  do  nf)t  sjiring 
up  becau.sf!  some  man,  or  some  set  of  men, 
clfclil>f;rat€'ly,  and  in  cold  blood,  set  aljout 
inventing  them.    Thoy  come    "  una.sked, 


unsought,"  as  the  reward  of  honest  workers, 
who  are  simply  dealing,  to  the  very  best  of 
their  .skill,  with  the  common  difficulties  of  their 
daily  life.    The  Pointed  style,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  forced  itself,  bit  by  bit,  on 
its  inventors,  than  to  have  been  consciously 
looked  for.    They  first  employed  a  pointed 
I  ai'ch  just  to  help  them  in  their  struggle  with 
j  an  oftcn-reciu-ring  puzzle  in  groined  vaulting. 
;  They  meant,  apparently,  to  use  it  there,  and 
nowhere  else.    But  they  found  it  was  strong, 
i  and  they  saw  it  was  beautiful.    Then  they 
I  tried  to  bring  it  and  the  rest  of  their  details 
into  harmony.    After  many  trials  it  became 
i  clear  to  them  that  it  was  the  rest  of  the 
details,  and  not  the  pointed  arch,  that  would 
have  to  be  changed,  and  so,  by  degrees,  they 
developed  aU  the  glories  of  Gothic  art.  But 
j  it  was  not  this  they  looked  for  at  first.  They 
were  .simi^ly  doing  their  best  at  their  common 
duties  when  thej-came  upon  it.  Like  Saul,  the 
son  of  Ivish,  they  were  seeking  their  fathers'  \ 
asses,  and  they  found  a  kingdom.   For  a  cen- 
tury or  more  they  had  been  vexed  in  trying  to 
fix  together  the  ribs  of  an  oblong  cross-vault. 
It  was  probably  the  standing  won-y  of  the  i 
period — the  "  unmitigated  nuisance  "  which 
everybody  was  sick  of ;  but  under  its  for- 
bidding exterior  there  had  been  concealed  the 
highest  prize  which  architects  have  discovered 
m  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  "  unmitigated  | 
nuisances  "  of  our  own  day  that  we  are  most  ■ 
likely  to  make  some  real  advance.  There 
are  plenty  of  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  j 
subject  of  gallery  treatment.  Not  long  ago  [ 
there  was  a  public  competition  of  some  { 
magnitude  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
galleries  really  ought  to  have  settled  the 
whole  planning  of  the  building.  Many  of 
the  designs  submitted  had  considerable 
merits,  and  altogether  the  competition  was 
quite  up  to  the  average.  But  not  a  single 
scheme  appeared  which  showed  any  earnest 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  architectiu-al  diffi- 
culties of  a  gaUeried  building.  Every 
designer,  in  his  own  special  way,  had 
worked  out  the  kind  of  plan  which  "pleased 
his  fancy,  just  as  if  there  were  going  to  be 
no  galleries  at  aU.  Then,  when  everything 
was  settled  and  done,  he  had  crammed  in 
his  wooden  beams  and  framing,  cutting 
across  his  arches  and  columns,  and  destroying 
character,  proportion,  style,  and  everything 
else  which  the  artist  feels  vitally  necessary 
to  preserve.  "If  you  will  have  galleries," 
he  seemed  to  say,  "why,  you  must  have 
But  do  not  hold  me  responsible  for 
the  result.  I  wa.sh  mj^  hands  of  the  whole 
affair."  "And  so  say  all  of  us,"  was  the 
response  of  his  fellow-competitors.  Here 
was  Time  asking  his  new  question,  and  the 
men  he  examined  giving  nothing  but  stale 
answers  to  it.  They  could  remember  how 
buildings  of  this  sort  were  planned  when 
Time  did  not  want  galleries,  but  how  to 
solve  them  when  he  does,  was  more  than 
He  gave  them  their  chance, 
and  they  never  even  dreamed  that  it  was  a 
chance.  So  it  happens  all  around  us,  all 
day  long,  and  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of 
problems.  We  call  them  worries  and 
vexations  ;  whereas,  if  we  were  strong 
enough  and  earnest  enough,  they  are  the 
very  things  that  would  lead  us  up  to  fame 
and  fortune. 

Modern  practice  is  full  of  these  unsolved 
problems.    We  cannot  walk  for  five  minutes 
along  any  new  .street  without  observing  them. 
There  is  the  shop-front  problem,  at  which 
tolerable  guesses  have  been  made  here  and 
there,  but  which  is  gtmer.illy  left  as  it  stands, 
without  even  an  attemjjt  to  ina.ster  it.  There 
is  the  fenestration  problem,  the  puzzle  of 
making  a  street-front  architectural  when  it  is 
nearly  all  windows  and  hardly  any  wall. 
There  is  the   wide-roof  problem,  which  is 
I  always  with  us  in  pubhc"  buildings,  where 
!  an  audience  wants  to  avoid  obstruction,  and 
yet  where  the  archit<jct,  if  he  deserves  his 
I  name,  is  resolved  to  satisfiy  this  want  with- 


out producing  a  clumsy,,  shapeless,  dispro- 
portional  structure.  It  was  just  such  things 
as  these  which  in  the  ages  of  art  brought 
about  the  changes  that  are  so  obvious  from 
one  style  phase  to  another.  A  demand  arose 
for  some  fresh  tyi>o  of  arrangement — great 
halls,  for  instance,  were  required,  ])ractically 
for  the  first  time.  They  did  not  work  out 
well  in  the  style  of  the  period.  It  rtifjuired 
shaiply  pointed  arches,  nan-ow  and  lofty 
avenues,  and  altogether  tended  to  height, 
whereas  the  natural  shape  of  the  hall  rather 
tended  to  breadth.  Before  many  years, 
therefore,  the  style  had  been  modified  to  suit 
them.  Its  lancet  arches  had  dropped  into 
obtusely-pointod  ones,  and  these  into  four- 
centred  or  eUijitical  ones ;  while  the  whole 
expression  of  the  details  had  changed  fi-om 
vertical  to  hoiizontal.  We  still  mait  these 
results,  but  few  of  us  see  what  was  their 
underlying  cause.  Some  i^eople  fancy  they 
were  merely  the  results  of  caprice,  the  freaks 
of  an  ever-prolific  fancy.  Not  at  all.  They 
were  simply  the  gi\-ing  of  new  answers  to 
new  questions,  the  conquering  of  new  dif- 
ficulties by  new  methods.  And  if  we  have 
an^-thing  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  constant 
variet}'  and  freshness  which  meets  us  in  old 
woi'k,  we  may  thank,  first,  the  wonderful 
versatility  and  inventiveness  of  the  workmen ; 
but  next,  the  constantly  recurring  difficulties 
which  brought  these  qualities  into  play.  Eor 
us,  and  for  them  also,  they  were  blessings  in 
disguise. 

The  modern  Englishman  is  not  less  versa- 
tile, or  less  inventive,  than  his  ancestors ; 
but  he  is  so  in  quite  a  different  way.  He 
inherits  the  endowments  of  his  race,  but  he 
uses  them  chiefly  for  material,  and  much 
more  rarely  for  mental  and  sijiritual,  ends. 
If  we   wonder   what  has  become  of  the 
imagination  that  raised  oiu'  cathedrals,  and 
filled  our  village  churches  and  cottages  with 
thoughts  that  make  them  beautiful  for  ever, 
we  need  not  look  for  it  far.    It  has  simply 
23assed  into  another  deioartment  of  action.  A 
centiu-y  ago,  the  Englishman  found  aU  the 
physical  force  of  his  race  too  little  for  the 
things  it  wanted  to  do.    He  invented  steam- 
engines,  and  increased  it  a  thousand  fold. 
Then  he  could  not  go  about  fast  enough  to 
get  his  work  done,  and  he  invented  railways 
and  steamshijis.    It  struck  him  next,  that 
more  time  coiild  be  saved  if  he  could  talk  to 
the  people  he   did   business  with  without 
having  actually  to  meet   them  or  send  to 
them,  and  then  he  invented  the  telegrajih. 
Every  day  of  his  life  he  is  still  thinking  of 
some  new  want,  or  coming  across  some  new 
difficulty,  and  making  a  fortune,  or  at  least, 
a  reputation,  by  successfully  dealing  with  it. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  give  his  mind 
much   to   budding    matters.      Even  their 
practical  and  mechanical  side  he  i-athei'  turns 
away  from.    If,  for  instance,  he  had  ajjplied 
himseif  to  the  sewage  question  as  earnestly  as 
he  did  to  the  railway  one,  we  should  never 
have  our  rivers  polluted  as  half  of  them  still 
ar6,  nor  our   houses  poisoned   with  sewei 
gas.     With    the    same    earnestness,  we 
shoidd   find    cheajier    ways    of  budding, 
and  be  making  real  progress  in  housing  the 
poorer  classes.    We  are  so  far  from  this,  that 
the  popular  Movement  just  now  is  every- 
where for  more  restrictions,  more  regula- 
tions, more  of  everything  in  building  affairs 
that  makes  experiments  and  improvements 
impracticable.    There  seems  to  bo  a  fancy 
abroad  that  in  this  de])artment  it  is  wise  to 
do  the  veiy  opposite  of  what  we  shoidd  do  in 
all  others  ;  that  freedom  of  invention  is  dan- 
gerous, and  that  nothing  but  endless  lengths 
of  red-tape  will  save  us.    A  hundred  years 
ago  this  was  the  belief  about  all  soits  of 
trades  and  manufactiu'es.    Each  had  to  be 
carried  on  just  as  the  law  was  pleased  to 
direct,  and  all  ari'ived,  consequently,  at  a 
sort  of  dead-alive  state.    Men  stdl  living  can 
recollect,  for  instance,  when  no  bricks  might 
be  made  of  greater  size  than  loO  cubic  inches, 
and  when  the  making  of  bricks  was  hcd}'ed 
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about  with  as  many  by-law.s  as  the  using  of 
them  is  now.  Thn  time  camo  when  all  this 
grandmotherly  govornmnnt  was  done  away 
with,  and  then  trade  did  indeed  expand  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  But  a  reaction  has  set  in, 
especially  as  to  building  matters,  and  the 
mania  of  the  moment  is  a  wish  to  be  ever- 
lastingly inspected  and  corrected. 


COUNTING  THE  COST. 

AS  a  general  rule  the  C(jst  of  a  building 
bears  no  relation  to  its  meiit.  If  it  did, 
the  architect  who  spent  his  client's  money  in 
th(^  m(jst  extravagant  way  would  be  the  more 
successful  ;  and  those  employers  and  clients 
wlio  had  but  little  to  spend  would  can^ 
nothing  for  architecture.  So  that  cost  must 
be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  an  acci- 
dental factor,  which  those  who  build 
ought  not  to  be  too  anxious  about  if 
they  get  what  they  want.  It  is  quite 
])ossibl(?  to  spend  the  same  amount  over  two 
buildings — one  of  which  shall  be  a  work 
of  architectui'e,  and  the  other  extremely 
commonplace  and  ugly.  Wo  see  the  fact 
proved  every  day,  and  this  ought  to  give  us 
confidence  in  art ;  that  it  is  a  quality  or 
an  attribute  which  is  not  pui'chasable 
by  more  money,  and  that  the  humblest 
follower    of    the    art    who    cannot  com- 


however,  prefer  the  cramped  rooms  because 
it  is  the  fasliion.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
things.  The  elevation  of  a  sinall  dwelling 
must  imitate  that  found  in  the  larger  house- 
gables,  bay  windows,  and  the  rest  of  it ; 
while  the  furniture,  instead  of  being  made 
simpler  and  more  suitable  to  the  smaller 
rooms,  are  cheap  copies  of  Chippendale,  and 
are  made  to  fill  up  every  available  corner  of 
the  room.  It  seems  hard  to  make  j)eople 
who  follow  the  show-on-a-little  ])rincii)l(' 
that  they  might  obtain  uuich  better  worth 
for  their  money  if  they  contented  themselves 
with  fewer  rooms  and  simple  furniture,  and 
demanded  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
"Cheap"  showiness  is  much  worse  than 
costly  display,  and  it  is  only  when  architects 
and  their  patrons  begin  to  undcistand  the 
truth  that  co.st  is  not  an  e(iuivalent  of  merit  or 
"chea|)ness"  of  ri'straint,  that  our  architec- 
ture will  improve.  If  low  pric'c  always  meant 
restraint  and  high  price  denoted  (juality,  we 
should  soon  begin  to  place  more  ridiance  on 
our  estimat(!s  and  tenders.  A  standard  valu<! 
would  be  attached  to  every  work  ;  so  long  as  it 
was  definitely  stated  or  specified,  there  could  be 
no  two  estimates  for  the  same  building ;  or 
the  variation,  if  there  were  any,  would  be  due 
to  difYerent  market  values.  Hut  in  these  day-s 
there  is  a  sliding  scale  of  cost,  as  it  were, 
adopted  to  satisfy  different  kinds  of  jjoople. 
One  man  is  ready  to  put  in  a  tender  20,  30, 
or  even  50  per  cent,  lower  than  another, 
which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  a 


mand  wealthy  clients  has  an  equal  ojjpor- 
tunity  of  proving  his  artistic  ability  as  his 

more  favoured  rival  who  has  the  confidence  j  different  intei-j)retati()n  is  put  on  the  plans  or 


of  a  millionaire.  All  competition,  in  fact, 
is  obviously  based  on  the  unpurchasable 
qualities  of  genius  or  art,  for  if  everyone  was 
similarly  gifted,  there  could  be  little  or  no 
inducement  to  invite  contests.  So  abso  if, 
indeed,  good  architecture  or  art  was  a  (lues- 
tion  of  quantity,  purcha.sable  for  money,  like 
ornament,  there  would  be  little  opportunity 
for  the  architect.  The  clever  or  expert ;  several 
coppst  or  machinist  would  stand  a  better 
chance  who  could  turn  out  the  largest 
quantity  at  the  smallest  co.st.  Thus  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  professor  of  architec- 
ture that  neither  cost  nor  quantity  is 
a  factor  in  determining  meritorious  work. 
Those  who  want  cheap  buildings  are  really 
striving  for  quantity.  Thej' want  houses  with  a 
number  of  rooms — as  many,  in  fact,  as  would 
suit  a  residence  of  three  or  four  times  the 
They,  in  fact,  want  the  results  of  cost 


at  the  lowest  price.  The.se  sort  of  people 
evidently  take  a  very  wi'ong  view,  perhaps 
even  worse  than  those  who  regard  expendi- 
ture as  the  criterion  of  worth,  for  they  want 
to  cheapen  labour  anil  thought.  The  want- 
ing of  a  great  deal  for  a  small  cost  is  not  only 
wi'ong  in  principle,  but  it  is  the  worst 
economy.  People  of  small  means  and  less 
taste  generallj'  go  in  for  this  sort  of  building. 
In  these  days  quantitj-  at  little  expenditure 
is  the  desideratum.  For  example,  in  build- 
ing a  house  a  certain  number  of  rooms  has 
been  usuallj'  provided  on  each  floor.  There 
is  a  drawing  and  dining-room,  a  library,  a 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  other  offices  on  the 
ground  floor — all  very  well  for  a  large  house 
with  plenty  of  space ;  but  when  a  small 
house  is  built,  the  idea  that  is  most  j)opular 
is  to  stiU  insist  on  having  aU  these  rooms, 
but  to  reduce  them  in  dimensions.  How- 
ever small  they  individually  become,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  woe  be  the 
builder  who  designs  a  small  dwelling  without 
its  "  di-awing "  and  "dining-rooms"  and 
"  library,"  for  which  the  entrance  hall  must 
be  cramped.  The  desire  to  have  exactly 
the  same  number  of  rooms  as  are  usually 
found  in  a  big  house  is  supremely  ridiculous, 
and  a  reduciio  ad  ahsurdum  of  planning  ; 
every  little  cottage  must  have  its  three  or  more 
reception  rooms,  which  are  not  much  larger 
than  clo.sets,  and  scarcely  so  useful.  Every- 
thing else  is  sacrificed.  Where  do  we  ever 
see  one  decent  living-room  in  the  jeiTy- 
built  house  let  at  fi-om  £30  to  £40  a  year  ? 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  with  their  large  family. 


and  the  cubing,  after  all,  must  apply  to 
the  solid  parts  of  the  building.  It  h:i 
been  suggested  by  an  authority  that  tli 
bettf^'  and  more  reliable  method  of  estimatin 
buildings  approximately  is  by  pricing  only  tli 
inclosing  walls,  roofs,  and  floors  of  the  .spacr 
at  so  much  per  lOOsq.ft.,  taking  the  walls 
according  to  their  materials,  thickness  ami 
finish,  foundations,  &c.  ;  the  floors  b 
the  square,  including  all  joi.sts,  floorings 
&<:.,  roof  coverings,  including  slating,  or 
tiling,  and  loadwork,  trusses,  skylights,  itc, 
by  the  same  unit.  As  we  have  said  before, 
it  would  be  convenient  to  frame  schedules  of 
prices  for  each  of  these  items  according  to 
the  class  of  building  and  material,  and  the 
architect  could  then  estimate  his  buildings 
with  .some  degree;  of  accuracy.  It  is  a  jjlan 
followed  by  some  architects  who  have  by 
experience  learned  to  affix  prices  according 
to  circumstances,  and  to  ai)proximate  very 
closely  to  the  actual  cost  of  building.  ( 'ount- 
ing  the  cost  in  either  of  these  ways  is  done 
mainly,  it  is  said,  to  jn'otect  cli(!nts,  and  to 
induce  ])eople  to  build  who  wi.sh  to  know 
something  of  the  cost.  But  by  the  method 
of  cubing  we  are  doubtful  whether  very  much 
is  attained.  The;  limit  of  cost  is  generally  fixed 
before  the  architect  commences  his  design ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever  keejjs  it  in 
view.  Certainlj\  generally  he  does  not  bf;gin 
to  count  the  co.st  till  the  plans  and  s])efifi- 
cations  are  all  out,  and  he  manages  to  make 
the  cubing  price  tally  as  much  as  jjossible 
with  the  sum  intended  to  Tm;  sjM^nt.  If 
archit(^cts  kept  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
their  buildings  before  tnem  when  designing, 
we  should  have  something  like  a  reasonable 
relation  between  the  cost  of  a  building  and 
its  actual  design.  If  it  was  a  hos])ital,  caro 
would  be  taken  to  adopt  the  most  simpb;  and 
effici(!iit  plan,  to  design  the  details  with 
special  reference  to  the  cost  per  bed  ;  if  it 
was  a  town  hall,  the  proposed  sum  to  be 
exjjended  would  enable  the  architect,  by  a 
simi)le  rule  of  arithmetic,  to  discover  the  area 
of  tlie  hall  and  offices  which  he  could  provide, 
and  the  same  could  be  calculated  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  church  or  school.  It 
is  a  much  more  coirect  way  than  cubing,  if 
the  architect  takes  the  trouble  to  discover 
the  actual  cost  of  hospital  wards,  barracks, 
schools,  and  churches  in  relation  to  the' 
number  accommodated,  or,  which  is  ei^uiva-  ' 
lent,  the  sui)erficial  area.  Well-ascertained 
prices  per  bed  for  hospital  wards,  or  the  cost 
per  head  or  pupil,  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  for  different  kinds  of  buildings, 
if  classified,  would  supply  data  or  schedul 
of  value. 

The  estimation  of  special,  artistic,  ui 
decorative  work  opens  a  wider  field  t 
research  than  we  can  discuss.    It  is  alnn  • 


specification  ;  the  man  who  tenders  the  highest 
meaning  one  kind  of  quality,  and  the  lowe.st 
tenderer  quite  another-  -in  other  words,  the 
one  means  to  be  honest,  the  other  to  scamp. 
No  one  could  object  if  the  lower  tender 
rejiresented  a  modified  specification  or  work 
reduced  in  quantity  or  quality ;  but  we 
all  know  this  is  not  the  case  when 
builders  tender  from  one  set  of 
drawings  and  quantities.  In  short,  no  rela- 
tion appears  to  exist  ])etween  cost  and 
design  ;  every  builder  puts  his  own  price  on 
the  work,  just  to  satisfy  people  who  do  r.ot 
unders'.and  good  from  bad  work,  or  who 
desire  to  have  all  in  a  cheap  building  that  is 
to  be  found  in  an  expensive  one.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  architects  en- 
courage the  idea.  They  ai'o  too  ready 
to  suit  all  tastes^ — Mr.  Sjiender  and  Mr. 
Shaver  ;  more  often  to  iinder-estimate  the 
cost  of  their  designs.  The  low  bidder  is  the 
natm-al  consequence.  There  would  be  no 
chance  for  hiin  if  the  architect  gave  a  reason- 
able estimate,  and  stood  fii-mly  by  it.  But 
the  under-bidder  knows  his  man ;  what  he 
can  venture  in  tendering  20  or  30  per  cent, 
below  anyone  else,  as  he  knows  how  far  he 
can  go  in  substituting  inferior  materials,  or 
in  evading  the  tei-ms  of  the  contract.  If  the  j  impossible,  indeed,  for  anyone  not  an  exp« : 
architect's  estimate  was  more  carefully  pre-  to  say  how  much  an  artistic  piece  of  work— 
faced  than  it  generally  is,  wide  tenders  would  i  say  a  reredos  or  a  chancel  screen — ought  tn 


be  exceptional.  ^Tien  we  find  comjietin^ 
architects  adopting  a  price  per  foot  cube  for 
churches  and  public  offices  which  would 
hardly  sufiice  to  buiid  a  warehouse,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  professional  estimates  are  dis- 
credited and  low-priced  buildings  aie  put  up 
to  become  guides  to  future  estimating  and 
beacons  as  to  what  to  avoid.  "  There," 
observes  one,  "is  Mr.  So-and-So's  public 
offices  which  have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of 


cost.  He  can  only  approximate  by  known  i 
what  similar  work  has  cost  under  like  coml 
tions,  and  the  architect  ought  to  collect  prir 
and  tenders  for  these  and  like  designs. 
should  suggest,  for  example,  that  ti 
prices  obtained  for  such  things  as  ironwoi^ 
screens,  pulpits,  fonts,  altar  furniture,  rei- 
doses,  stalls,  benches,  wall-decoration  hi 
coes,  painting  vaults  and  ceilings,  stain 
glass,  tesselated  tiling,  brasswork,  should  1 


9d.  per  foot  cube,"  but  no  one  seems  to  be  j  kept  and  tabulated  for  reference,  for  it  is  j 


satisfied  with  the  work  or  the  finish  of  the 
building.  Then  the  cube  price  is  often 
misleading.  The  unit  might  be  faii-lj' 
approximate  in  a  locality  where  labour  is 
cheap  and  bricks  or  stone  plentiful,  but 
inadequate  in  or  near  the  Metiopolis.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  put  down  something,  and 
6d.,  lOd.,  or  Is.  Id.  is  hazarded,  as  the  case 
may  be,  without  any  more  relation  to  the 
proposed  building  than  that  a  work  of  a 
similar  kind  has  been  erected  somewhere  at 
the  price.  The  method  of  "cubing"  is, 
however,  defective  :  the  pricing  of  the  voids 
is  unscientific,  as  these  spaces  have  no  value, 


the  want  of  infonnation   on  these  deta! 
which  the  architect  is  in  need  of.    He  c; 
merely  guess  at  them  ;  they  are  matters 
which  special  and  artistic  skiU  and  laboi 
have  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  reput 
tion  of  the  artist,  in  which  special  educati- 
and  training  are  taken  into  account.    But  i 
counting  the  cost  of  ordinary  architectural 
work,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  affix  a  reason- 
able price  :  let  it  at  least  have  some  ref  ereiu  ' 
to  the  design  and  mode  of  treatment,  insteml 
of  a  mere  guess  derived  from  buildings  whii  li 
have  nothing  in  common.    Let  the  intention 
of  the  architect  control  the  cost,  not  that 
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the  builder  who  wants  ;i  job.  The  ethics  of 
the  architect's  estimate,  or  of  expenditure  in 
its  relation  to  building,  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily placed  on  a  fair  basis  when  the 
profession  begin  to  realise  the  real  relation 
of  expense  to  design  ;  that  every  building  has 
its  relative  value,  though  it  is  not  always 
expressed  in  the  cost. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTEES 
m  WATEE-COLOUES. 

THE  opening  of  these  galleries  in  Piccadilly 
is  the  precursor  of  many  other  displays, 
and  taking  the  Institute  exhibition  as  a 
whole,  there  is  not  much  to  find  fault 
with.  The  committee  have  done  well  in 
spacing  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  in 
hanging  them  in  a  more  regular  manner, 
as  other  societies  have  done,  and  this  im- 
provement is  better  both  for  the  painters 
and  the  public :  both  are  benefited  by 
the  reduction  of  superfluous  and  inferior 
work.  One  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  West 
Gallery  is  E.  B.  Nisbet's  "  October  Land- 
scape "  (3),  which  is  distinguished  for  much 
breadth  of  handling  and  colour  in  the  trees 
and  middle  distance.  Eich  russet  and  yellow 
mingle  in  the  autumnal  foliage.  There  is  a 
classic  rendering  of  the  ro\mded  trees  in 
the  foreground,  albeit  spoilt  by  a  rather 
lumpy  effect  in  the  under  branches.  His 
coast  views,  "MuchaUs"  (199  and  222),  are 
clever  effects  of  atmosphere  and  light.  The 
sunlight  and  atmosphere  in  Max  Ludbj-'s 
''Passing  Clouds"  (11),  and  the  elm-trees 
in  "Evening"  (139),  bathed  in  a  haze  of  a 
siunmer  sunset,  are  delicate  renderings.  The 
President,  Sir  James  Linton,  in  his  work, 
"  Katherineand  Petruchio,"  a  Shakesperian 
study  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shi-ew,"  has 
given  us  a  scholarly  presentment  of  the  beau- 
tiful Shrew  and  Petruchio,  whomamed  her, 
and  is  said  to  have  cui-bed  her  temper.  The 
face  of  Katherine,  tiiming  away  from  her 
wooer,  is  classical  in  its  features  and  short 
upper  lip  ;  she  has  a  costume  richly  trimmed 
with  ermine,  and  wears  a  gi-een  necklace, 
which,  in  her  petulant  mood,  she  is  jnilling 
with  her  finger.  The  figure  and  expression 
of  Petruchio,  dressed  in  a  doublet,  with 
sword,  are  faultless  in  technique.  The 
smaller  picture,  "  Sweet  Anne  Page,"  in  the 
"  Merry  "Wives  of  Windsor,"  is  reposeful  in 
the  attitude  of  the  young  maid  in  her  green 
dross  leaning  against  a  brick  pier,  and  hold- 
ing a  basket  of  rosy  apples.  The  rod  poppies 
give  a  bright  note  of  colom-.  Fred  G.  Cot- 
man  has  an  effective  landscape  with  Wells 
Cathoflral  in  the  background,  against  a  sunset 
sky.  Perhaps  one  of  the  cleverest  subjects  is 
Henrj'  J.  Stock's  sjTnbolic  and  subtle 
suggestion,  "The  Cascade"  (27),  in  which 
the  painter  introduces  the  falling  golden 
trease.s  of  a  nyjnph  to  represent  a  waterfall. 
James  Orrock,  in  his  vigorous  and  forcible 
style,  .send.s  a  large  work,  "  On  Worthing 
Beach,"  which  occupies  a  centre  place.  The 
qualities  of  freshness  and  colom-  in  the 
turbulent  waves  and  fishing  -  boats  are 
characteristic  of  the  master.  His  other 
subject  is  "A  Windmill  near  Worthing" 
(586),  having  much  of  the  vigour,  handling, 
and  sense  of  colour  of  Constable  in  it. 
Bernard  Evans,  another  master  of  land.scape, 
gives  us  a  noble  coa.st  view,  "  A  Decem- 
ber Afternoon,  Cannes"  (7()),  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  and  foliage  inclosing  the  sea, 
painted  with  much  soHdity  and  power ;  and 
in  the  East  Gallery,  "  ,St.  Cezaire,  near 
Cannes  "  (5.57),  an  impo.sing  ravine  between 
hills,  in  deep  shadow,  admirable  in  depth 
and  tone.  In  the  We.st  Gallery  we  notice 
two  of  E.  M.  Wimperis's  broadly-painted 
and  ma.sterly  land.scapes  :  (7«)  "  Old  Road, 
Pen-y-Gwryd,"  and  "  Shadows  on  the  Sea  " 
(100),  a  p<merful  and  effective  piece  of 
glistening  sea  from  shadowed  land ;  A.  W. 
Weedon's  clever  view  of  "Lewes,  Sussex" 
(86),  the  distant  roofs  reflecting  the  light ; 


Claude  Hayes'  "Haymaking"  (87),  and 
"  Norfolk  Common"  (95) ;  Anderson  Hague's 
"  Cro.ssing  the  Brook"  (105),  a  subtle  and 
powerful  landscape,  in  which  the  effects  of 
scumbling  and  abrasure  of  svirface  and  other 
technicalities  have  been  employed.  Pro- 
fessor Hans  von  Bartels  is  a  comjiara- 
tively  imknown  contributor.  His  ' '  Fish- 
Market  on  the  Dutch  Coast  "  (150),  is  full  of 
delightful  realism,  reminding  us  of  the 
Newlyn  school  in  its  fresh  colour.  Clever  in 
composition  and  grouping  of  the  fisherfolk, 
with  their  catch  of  plaice  and  gurnet,  we 
equally  admire  the  sparkling  freshness  and 
colour-  of  the  fish,  and  the  big  ray  which  one 
woman  is  carrying  in  the  foreground. 

A  want  of  repose  is  the  one  fault  in 
Edmund  G.  Warren's  "Hay  Time,  Devon," 
despite  the  leafy  detail  and  glimmer  of  sun- 
light through  the  trees.  B.  E.  Minns  (67)  is 
vigorous  in  his  view  of  "  The  Gap,"  Sydney, 
and  the  colour  is  good ;  Edwin  Hayes  charms 
by  his  "  Dutch  Boats,  Katwyck  "  (73),  and 
"'Dutch  Craft"  (107),  both  deUghtful  in 
colour  and  atmosphere  ;  Carlton  Smith's 
large  centre  jiicture,  "  The  Mother,"  is 
touching,  and  the  soft  colour  and  lighting 
pleasing  ;  and  we  must  also  notice  St.  George 
Hare's  bright,  smiling-faced  little  gii-l,  clad 
in  red,  relieved  only  b^'  a  black  muff  and 
a  sprig  of  holly  (159).  Edward  Read, 
in  "A  Winter's  Twilight,"  dexterously 
represents  a  snow-covered  scene,  with  the 
glimmer  of  cottage  lights  over  the  dreary 
landscape,  and  he  points  a  moral  in  the 
pathetic  and  lonely  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  sitting  on  the  roadside, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  cottage 
lights  of  the  village,  and  who  utters  the  pe- 
tition, ' '  Forgive  us  our  Trespasses."  F.  Stuart 
Eichardson's  "  Morning  after  Eain,  Dutch 
Coast"  (172),  is  exquisite  in  colour  and  its 
fresh,  glistening  light. 

In  the  central  gallery.  Miss  A.  M.  Young- 
man's  delightful  flower  study,  ' '  An  English 
Winter"  (179),  Mrs.  Bessie  Johnson's  "  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford"  (174),  J.  Aumonier's 
"  Chalk  Pit "  (186),  Madam  Hegg  de  Lauder- 
sett's  "Quillets,"  crisply  handled,  and  of 
charming  colour  (192),  Miss  Frances  Nesbitt's 
"Flower  Girls,"  and  other  ladies'  work; 
H.  Cafiieri's  luminous  "  Children  Bathing," 
a  fine  piece  of  sunlight ;  W.  E.  Croxford's 
"  Smith's  Shop  "  (215),  are  creditable.  Frank 
Walton's  "Summer  Sea,  Kynance,"  and  his 
view  of  the  same  rocks  (279),  are  delightfully 
shai-p  and  finished  in  the  execution  of  rocks 
and  foreground  vegetation.  E.  J.  Gregory, 
A.E.A.,  has  a  delicately-drawn  study  of 
"Master  Newall"  (229).  The  little  blue- 
eyed  boy  reposing  on  an  armchair  of  blue- 
figured  cretonne,  with  a  kitten  in  his  cap, 
with  his  toys  around  him,  is  subtle  in  its 
rendering  of  the  light  on  the  child's  face  ;  but 
the  tones  of  white  and  blue  chintz  are  trying. 
William  Rainey's  "Cornish  Garden"  is  a 
clever  bit  of  sunlit  effect,  with  a  glimpse  of 
blue  sea.  Luminous  and  fuU  of  reflected 
light  is  Cf  S.  Mottram's  "  Down  to  the 
Cove "  (163) ;  and  we  must  notice  with 
approbation  T.  Hope  McLachlan's  ' '  Moon- 
rise"  (234),  Alfred  Parson's  "  Cottage  Pets," 
a  dexterous  rendering  of  cottage  life  ;  Anna 
Nordgren's  "  The  Letter,"  a  very  forcible, 
chai-ming  study  of  an  old  woman  reading  a 
letter  by  a  cottage;  window  ;  W.  IlathereU's 
"Mending  Nets"  (244),  Edgar  Bandy's 
"Conquerors"  (266),  and  "  Urbs  in  Euro  " 
(256),  two  sisters  in  olive-green  walking 
through  a  village  street ;  J.  C.  DoUman's 
clever  study  of  a  black  cat  in  a 
field  of  j-ellow  crocuses  (263).  Bright  and 
clever  is  Hamilton  Macallum's  sketch 
"Cauliflowers  for  Pickles"  (280).  John 
Scott's  fairy  tale,  "A  Hopeless  Task,"  is 
very  charmingly  painted,  and  is  one  of  the 
b(;st  figui(!  subjects ;  Walter  Langley's 
"  Once  upon  a  Time  "  (320)  is  full  of  quiet 
pathos,  but  hackneyed.  The  president's  study, 
I  "  Jessica,"  from  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice"" 
I  (333),  is  one  of  those  delicate  and  graceful 


figures  which  Sir  Jaint^s  delights  to  paint, 
perha])s  a  little  cold  and  unsympathetic — a 
want  which  we  can  overlook  for  the  chaiTn 
of  colour,  the  greens  and  yellows,  and  the 
textures  of  the  robe  which  the  young 
daughter  of  Shylock  wears.  As  usual,  the 
president  a])])eals  to  us  rather  in  his  tech- 
nique than  in  dramatic  power.  Frank  Dadd 
has  one  of  his  facetious  subjects — a  good- 
tempei-ed  country  farmer  receiving  advice  from 
his  solicitor  (340) ;  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  robust  old  countryman  is  f)no  of  doubtful 
surrender.  C.Green's  "  Sailor's  Wedding  " 
is  equal  to  his  other  illustrations  of  comedy  ; 
the  faces  of  the  bride  and  assembled  visitors 
are  wonderfully  expressive,  but  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  textures  almost  suggests  the 
chromo.  We  must  also  mention  W.  T.  B. 
Roberts's  feeling  drawing  of  the  "  Choir, 
Winchester  Cathedral "  (356),  in  which  the 
famous  altar  screen  and  stalls  are  cleverly 
sketched.  The  vice-president's  "  Crossing 
the  Marsh"  (375)  is  full  of  vigour,  breezy 
and  fre.sh. 

William  Rainey's  "Wanderers,"  in  the 
East  Gallery  (397),  is  a  work  of  realism 
and  strength  of  colom-.  The  tired-out 
vagrants  have  pitched  their  encampment 
in  the  marshy  ground  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
where  a  little  scrabby  vegetation  affords 
them  shelter.  It  is  twilight ;  an  old  man 
sits  resting  his  weary  head,  and  his  daughter 
stands  untying  her  hair,  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  are  reposing.  T.  Hope  McLachlan 
(400)  paints  a  weary  peasant  carr\-ing  a 
load  over  a  dark,  bleak  hillside,  with  his 
accustomed  strength.  Other  pictures  in  the 
same  vein  of  thought  are  G.  Wetherbee's 
"  Mother  and  Child  "  (394),  and  "  AiTested," 
by  Arthur  Bm-rington,  a  painter  whose  work 
has  already  made  a  mark,  though  he  is  not  a 
member.  "  Arrested  "  (458)  tells  its  own  tale, 
and  the  narrative  is  dramatically  depictecf 
by  Mr.  Bm-rington  with  much  pathos.  Thi 
light  on  the  figm-es  of  the  red-coated  sergeants 
and  the  movement  and  colom-,  are  admirable 
Works  that  attract  attention,  and  which  wfe 
can  only  barely  mention,  are  "  The  Village 
Forge,"  by  Max  Ludby  (419)  ;  Miss  Marian 
Chase's  "The  Past  and  To-Day"  (422); 
Edward  C.  Clifford's  clever  narrative  subject, 
"  The  Quack,"  excellent  in  its  old  Georgian 
costume  and  expression  of  the  victimised  ; 
the  Vice-President's  powerful  landscape  in 
North  Wales  (451) ;  David  Green's  ver^' 
clever  sketch  of  the  "  Fish  Quay,  Whitby  "  ; 
Arthur  Severn's  "  Coniston  Lake"  (480); 
•  H.  R.  Steer's  ' '  Swift  to  its  Close  ebbs 
out  Life's  Little  Day  "  (505).  John  Fulley- 
love  contributes  one  or  two  brilliant 
sketches  of  Paris  and  Venice,  and  his 
drawing  of  the  "  British  Museum  "  (513)  is 
a  careful  and  accurate  delineation  of  the 
j)orticoed  front.  E.  Davies's  very  powerfully 
dejjicted  view,  "  A  Welsh  Hillside,"  is  one  of 
the  finest  studies  of  mountain  scenery  in  the 
gallery,  in  the  colour  and  handling  of  rocks. 
Near  it,  the  imaginative  pictiu'e,  ' '  The  Ivory 
Gate  and  Golden"  (521),  by  Henry  M. 
Rheam,  is  a  relief  fiom  the  realistic.  The 
Imninous  and  delicate  white  drapery,  and  the 
artistic  conception  of  the  golden  -  haired 
maiden  who  stands  and  holds  aside  the 
white  cm-tain  diapered  with  gold,  is  deco- 
rative and  figm-utive  at  least.  The  child's 
face  is  delightfully  painted  ;  also  her  rich 
lobe  of  bright  green,  embroidered  with  gold. 
Nothing  can  be  more  subtle  than  the  tangled 
bushes  and  excellent  colour  in  Albert  Kins- 
ley's "  Fringe  of  the  Moor  "  (527).  A  clever 
figure  .study  by  Arthm-  BmTingtou  (547)  may 
be  named  ;  also  Mi-s.  Patty  Towusend  John- 
son's "Between  the  Tides" — a  delightful 
piece  of  colom-,  atmosphei-e,  and  sea-beach, 
with  fisherfolk,  at  low  tide  ;  under  which,  in 
the  centre,  hangs  Bernard  Evans'  View  near 
Cannes,  already  mentioned.  Thos.  Huson's 
' '  Beachy  Head  "  (565),  Miss  Gertrude  Domain 
Hammond's  graceful  figure  subject  (569), 
and  James  OiTOck's  "Old  Mill"  (586)  are 
other  noticeable  pictures. 


MASONRY  AXD  STOXE-CUTTINO. 

AT  the  fortnighth"  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  held  on  Fridav  evening, 
the  President.  IMi-.  W.  D.  Carcie,  M.A.,  F.S.A.. 
in  the  chair,  a  lectm-e  was  given  on  "  Masonry  " 
hy  Mr.  Hervey  Flint,  the  teacher  in  this  suhject 
at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  and  the  Carpenters' 
Company's  Technical  Schools,  Great  Titchfield- 
street,  W.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  full-scale  diagrams,  some  of  which  are 
reproduced  herevs-ith,  by  models  executed  in 
ckinch  stone  in  the  author's  classes,  and  by  a  large 
collection  of  photograph-s  and  specimens  of  choice 
figured  marbles,  serpentines,  and  porphjaies,  and 
also  granites,  limestones,  and  freestones  lent  by 
IMessrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  Westminster 
Biidge-road,  S.E. 

Our  first  consideration  in  the  erection  of  our 
buildings  is,  said  Mr.  Flint  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  that  they  shall  combine  beautj-  of 
design  with  stability  and  utility.  The  item  that 
the  mason  is  called  upon  to  assist  you  in  is 
stability.  Stability  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
arc'hitect  ;  but  in  stonework,  is  this  always  at- 
tained "r  We  have  had,  during  the  last  few  years, 
splendid  buildings  erected  :  but  after  a  -ftinter  or 
two  we  find  the  stone  decaying,  sometimes  even 


members  of  a  cornice,  for'  instance, Hisappearing 
altogether — weathered  away.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
Is  it  that  we  have  no  stone  to  stand  the  weather ': 
I  say  no  ;  but  I  do  say  that  enough  consideration 
is  not  given  to  the  selection  of  a  .suitable  stone 
for  building  purposes.  With  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  artistic  tastes,  love  of  colour, 
and  fascinating  details,  I  ask  you  to  take  a 
lesson  by  what  has  gone  before,  m  the  shape 
of  building-stones.  Take  that  noble  pile,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Here  was  a  commission 
of  inquii-y  appointed  of  the  most  scientific  men  of 
the  day,  whose  business  should  be  to  determine 
the  most  suitable  and  proper  stone  for  that 
gigantic  building.  WTiat  wa.s  the  result  r  ^^^ly, 
after  travelling  all  over  England,  it  was  found 
that  the  stone  from  the  Church  Anston  and 
Bolsover  Moor  quarries  possessed  aU  the  quaUties 
required  by  science  to  form  a  good  building  stone  ; 
and,  further,  that  the  old  minster  of  Southwell, 
in  the  imniediate  neighbourhood,  dating  back  to 
the  Norman  period,  was  built  of  this  stone,  the 
mouldings  and  chisel  marks  being  in  almost  a 
perfect  state.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  quarries 
possessed  enough  stone  to  complete  the  work, 
which  was,  of  course,  in  itself  a  great  factor. 
You  all  know  the  one  great  nristake  that  was 
made  :  the  atmospheric  influences  of  the  IMetro- 


polis,  compared  with  JIansfield  or  Anston,  arc  of 
a  totally  different  character ;  and  selecting  a 
stone  from  Southwell  is  one  thing,  and  doing  the 
same  for  smoky,  sulphurous  London  another. 
Hence  the  continual  restoration  that  goes  on  on  a 
building  that  should  have  proved  an  architectm'al 
bulwark  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to. 
take  only  the  state  of  buildings  in  the  neighbourJ 
hood  of  quarries  when  selecting  stone  for  d 
different  part  of  the  country,  the  climatic  changefl 
in  the  atmosphere  being  quite  adverse  the  one  tm 
the  other.  Our  first  building  material  vmdoubtedly 
is  gi'anite.  It  is  practically  imperishable,  as 
evinced  by  our  own  Cleoj^atra's  Needle,  Waterloo 
Bridge,  built  in  1817,  Duke  of  York's  Column, 
1830.  The  success  of  granite  as  a  building 
material  is  when  it  is  polished.  If  all  oiir  biuld- 
ings  were  of  polished  granite,  what  a  change 
from  our  dii'ty  grimy  streets  ;  but  like  all  other 
building  materials  granite  reqiiires  attention  in 
the  shape  of  cleaning.  Marble  as  an  e.xtemal 
building  material  has  not  proved  a  very  great 
success,  but,  with  care,  marble  can  be  selected  to 
assist  you  when  you  require  colour,  such  as 
panels,  &c.  The  new  balustrade  round  the 
Athenajum  Club  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  work,  and  lias  pro\-ed  a  success.  Let  us  deal 
next  with  the  general  building  stones.    The  one 
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standin;^  out  in  the  most  predoniiimnt  rnanm  i  1- 
that  trom  th(;  Iwle  of  I'ortlaiifl.  As  an  exterior 
>niilding-Htoiu;  it  has  proved  itself  more  than 
capable  to  cope  with  the  iiifluencf^s  of  ourelinmtc. 
Since  the  time  of  the  (irejit  Fire  of  Ixjndoa  in 
166(1  Portland  Ktonc  hn.s  hi-en  the  staple  material 
for  building  piirjiOHes,  and  it  is  noteworthy  to 
mention  that  only  one  other  .stone,  and  that  Roche 
Abb*^y,  was  mention(;d  by  Sir  ChriMtojiher  Wren, 
a«  an    alterTiative   to   Portland  stone,  for  the 
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m  ill  rial  he  wished  lo  use  in  the  construetion 
of  his  masterpiece,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  two  beds  of  Portland  stone  that  we  are 
mostly  as.sociated  with  are  the  Whitbed  and  the 
Basebed.  The  former  is  by  far  the  most  durable 
for  exterior  work,  and  is  commonly  called  Brown 
Portland.  Portland  stone  is  an  oolitic,  calcareous 
freestone,  its  particles  resembling  the  small  eggs 
or  roe  of  fi.sh  (hence  the  word  "  oolitic,"  m(;aning 
f  g!f-ntoTiei.    These  formations,  when  the  stone  is 


broken,  can  readily  be  disting\iished  by  the  aid  of 
a  magTiitving-glas's— in  fact,  often  by  the  naked 
eye.  In  selecting  a  good  lasting  stone  these 
particles  should  be  well  defined ;  the  cementing 
properties  between  each  particle  should  be  very 
clean ;  there  should  be  no  powdery  or  earthy 
matter.  Generally  speaking,  good  and  bad 
stone  in  Portland  may  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  sound  of  a  block.  If  it  is  slung  up  clear  in 
its  own  weight,  and  a.  sharp  blow  be  given  by 
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any  hard  material,  tlio  sound  should  he  dear  and 
crisp.  ]f  in  selecting  stone  this  result  is  ohtainod, 
one  may  invai'iahly  (lepcnd,  not  only  on  having; 
obtained  a  lastinj^  stone,  hut  one  that  will  turn 
out,  in  the  old  stereotyped  quantities'  phrase, 
"  free  from  all  flaws,  shakes,  and  other  defects." 
But  if  you  should  got  a  stone  that  sounds 
dull  and  stifled,  then  one  am  rest  assured  that 
it  contains  either  one  or  other  of  the  defects 
that  wo  are  anxious  to  obviate.  Let  us 
turn  to  Basebed  I'ortland,  commonly  known 
in  the  trade  as  Bcstbod.  This  is  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  Whitbed,  the  colour  and  general 
appearance  of  (h(!  two  being  almost  identical  ; 
but  if  you  call  in  the  aid  of  a  glass,  you  will  at 
(mce  sou  that  it  is  more  uniform  in  structure,  and 
has  l(!ss  of  the  .shelly  matter  ;  consequently  it  is 
more!  diflicult  to  say  which  is  its  natiiral  bed,  as 
its  oolitic  formation  is  scarcely  observable.  Base- 
bed  Portland  is  an  excellent  stone  for  sheltered 
l)Ositions,  as  it  can  bo  worked  up  into  fine  detail 
and  to  a  fine  finish,  and  also  at  a  less  cost  than 
Whitbed  ;  Tmt  for  exposed  positions  it  should  not 
be  tolerat(>d.  A  third  class  of  Portland  stone  is 
what  is  known  as  tlie  f)ld  I'urbeck  Portland.  It 
comes  from  Swanage,  Dorsetshire.  This  stone 
was  much  sought  after  in  olden  times,  being  very 
superior  and  (lurable.  It  is  specially  adapted  for 
such  work  as  staircases,  jmvements,  &c.,  as  it  is 
of  a  very  tough  natur(\  The  Law  Life  Assurance 
Office,  187,  Fleet-street,  was  built  of  this  mate- 
rial in  1854.  The  balustrade  round  two  sides  of 
the  Athenanim  Club,  with  panels  of  Irish-green 
marble,  is  also  out  of  this  stone.  Ketton  stone 
is  one  of  the  best  weather-stones  we  have,  but  is 
one  that  is  rather  neglected  by  the  architect.  Th(- 
ooliti<!  formation  of  this  ston(!  is  very  perceptible. 
We  have  examjihis  of  it  at  St.  Uunstan's  Church, 
Fleet-street,  and  St.  I'ancras  Station  ;  and  I 
was  much  impressed  r(!c;ently  on  a  visit  to  the 
.lews'  Cemetery  at  Willesden  by  a  large 
balustrade,  full  of  good  detail,  round  Baron 
Rothschild's  inclosurc.  It  has  been  standing 
some  twenty-five  years,  and  is  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition ;  the  car\'ings  and  arisses  are  as  sharp  as 
when  executed.  The  labour  to  Ketton  stone  is 
rather  less  than  to  Basebed  Portland.  I  would 
strongly  commend  this  stone,  as  it  combines  the 
essentials  of  durability  with  a  nice  warm  colour. 
The  softer  freestones,  such  as  Monks  Park,  Ham 
Hill,  Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down,  Stoke  Ground, 
and  others,  shoiild  especially  be  subjected  to  the 
seasoning  process.  Doulting  stone  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  softer  stones  for  weather  purposes, 
but  it  -will  not  take  small  detail,  being  of  a  very 
coarse  natiu'c.  All  stone  should  be  clean  in 
appearance,  and  should  lay  on  its  natural  bed. 
Coliunns  or  pilasters,  for  instance,  that  have  any 
weight  to  carry  should  be  in  courses.  If  built 
in  one,  "  end  on,"  to  use  a  general  phrase,  the 
bed  lines  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  perpen- 
dicular. If  otherwise,  the  stone  has  a  tendency 
to  split  with  the  weight.  Especially  shoidd  the 
stone  be  of  a  very  lamin.ated  quality,  such  as 
CorsehiU,  Ham  Hill,  and  the  like.  All  faces 
should  be  accurately  true,  beds  perfectly  square 
from  the  face  and  worked  free  from  holes  ;  every 
hole  below  the  general  surface  of  the  bed  lessens 
its  crushing  weight.  It  is  far  better  in  a  large 
bed  of  a  pier-stone,  for  instance,  that  it  should 
be  inclined  to  roundness  rather  than  to  hollow  ; 
hollow  beds  throw  all  the  superincumbent  weight 
on  the  outer  edges,  and  will  consequently  cause 
fractures  on  the  faces.  I  would  suggest  that  all 
stonework  be  left  from  the  chisel  and  not 
"rubbed."  A  chiselled  face,  properly  executed, 
is  far  preferable  to  that  rubbed  with  coarse  sand, 
which  leaves  all  the  pores  of  the  stone  open.  If 
a  stone  is  roughly  chiselled  with  a  dull  tool — viz., 
a  blunt  chisel — the  face  is  not  cut  but  literally 
stunned  off ;  if  added  to  this  it  be  rubbed  with 
coarse  sand,  that  stone  will  for  a  certainty 
weather  in  considerably  less  time  than  if  it  had 
been  chiselled  ;  and  when  I  say  chiselled,  I  mean 
cleanly  cut  with  a  sharp  tool.  Then,  shoidd  you 
prefer  it  rubbed  to  a  face,  let  it  be  so  ;  but  use 
fine  sand,  so  that  the  face  will  be  left  to  a  fineness 
that  will  close  the  pores,  and  as  this  fine  face 
quickly  hardens,  on  no  consideration  should  it  be 
disturbed.  Speaking  of  chiselled  faces,  I  would 
say  that  the  old  Saxon  walls  brought  to  light  in 
the  crypt  of  York  INIinster  retain  the  tool-marks, 
which  are  almost  as  sharp  as  when  first  cut,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  individuality  of 
the  workman  by  those  chisel  marks.  In  this 
work  you  can  also  trace  the  mason's  marks, 
dearly  indicated,  not  on  the  beds,  as  is  usual 
now,  but  on  llu'  exjiosed  faces  :  a  treatment  that 
would  hardly  find  favour  with  the  architect  of 


the  present  day.  [  have  made  a  small  coll(!ction 
of  "  banker-marks,"  the  forms  of  which  are 
singular.  Soft  oolitic  freestones  should  be  finished 
with  a  fine  face  and  not  left  from  the  coars(! 
drag,  as  is  xory  genenil,  but  which  has  the 
same  effect  as  coarse  sand  has  upon  the  harder 
materials.  The  art  of  building  in  stonework  is 
that  (ivery  stone  has  a  ])urposc  to  pe^rform,  a 
weight  to  cany  ;  therefore,  avoid  all  sh.'im  joint- 
ing. The  mor(!  joints  the  better,  and  th<!  less 
liability  to  fracture,  sho\ild  any  settlement  occur. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  many  of  the  long 
stones  in  the  window-heads  of  our  buildings, 
which  are  often  in  one  length,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  broken.  This  would  not  be  so  if  these 
heads  were  jointed  with  8j)laycd  joints.  Vertical 
joints,  in  anj'  h(^ad  spanning  a  cl(^ar  o])ening,  are 
quite  o\it  of  order,  and  should  not  be  ])ermitt(Mi, 
being  contrary  to  all  rules  of  masonry.  In  build- 
ing, work  should  be  so  arranged  that  each  stone 
should  take  its  (^qual  share  of  the  wiught  to  be 
carried.  This  can  only  bo  obtained  by  the  work 
being  properly  coursed.  "  .lunqis  "  should  be 
avoided — all  beds  should  be  level.  I  know  of  no 
greater  W(!akness,  constructionally,  than  notduMl 
beds.  Take  the  springers  to  a  groined  ceiling. 
These  arc  generally  worked  with  a  horizontal  Vjcd 
up  to  such  a  height  as  to  where  the  ribs  clear 
themselves  one  from  the  other.  Sometimes  we 
find  them  drawn  with  radiating  beds  all  through. 
This  is  a  mistake,  for  in  this  case  you  are  apt  to 
get  a  ccmtinuity  of  sunk  and  notch(!d  beds,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  ceiling  being  distri- 
buted over  the  ribs  on  to  the  springers,  con- 
seejuently  the  greatest  strain  is  at  that  point. 
It  th(^refore  goes  without  saying  that  iit  that 
point  there  should  be  nothing  but  strength. 
I  exhibit  a  couple  of  models  of  vaulting  work 
(!xe(uitcd  by  two  of  my  students  at  the  Carjienters' 
t^ompany's  Trades  Training  School,  (ireat  Tit(rh- 
field-street,  W.  The  fan  vault  is  a  model  of  a 
section  of  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
They  are  coiirsed  \vith  horizontal  beds,  and  are 
fair  specimens  of  what  can  be  attained  in  masonry. 
Walls  made  out  with  brickwork  or  concrete  should 
be  brought  up  course  by  course  ;  the  stone  should 
bo  well  bonded,  the  greater  the  number  of 
thorough  bonds  the  better.  The  fiUing-in  material 
should  be  strictly  level,  so  that  the  succeeding 
courses  may  take  a  perfectlj'  true  bearing  right 
through,  not  more  on  the  stone  facing  than  on 
the  wall  filling  in.  Each  stone  should  be  well 
bedded  in  an  admixture  of  lime  putty,  gauged  up 
in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  stone  dust  to  one 
of  lime,  adding  one  quart  of  liquid  Portland 
cement  to  every  hundredweight  of  putty.  All 
joints  should  be  joggled  and  dowelled  withsquiirc 
slate  dowels.  Pebbles  are  often  used  for  economy, 
but  being  round  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  the 
resisting  power  that  the  square  dowel  retains. 
Each  joint,  to  make  good  work,  must  be  run  with 
cement  and  clean  sharp  sand,  the  stones  being 
previously  well  saturated  with  water,  or  the  drj' 
stone  will  absorb  all  the  moisture  from  the 
cement,  leaving  the  "  grouting-in  "  material  in 
quite  a  powder  .and  consequently  useless  con- 
dition. All  stone,  to  make  satisfactory  fixing, 
must  be  well  saturated.  Stone  fixed  in  positions 
requiring  great  strength  should  be  well  cramped 
or  dowelled  together  with  copper  or  slate  dowels. 
These  dowels  should  be  slightly  dovetailed ;  if 
overdone  it  is  conducive  to  wealmcss  rather  than 
strength.  Avoid  iron  in  fixing.  Portland  cement 
and  iron  work  well  together ;  but  really  for 
cramping,  or  such  work  as  that,  iron  has  no 
recommendation ;  for  look  at  the  Banqueting 
Hall,  Whitehall,  or  the  Horse  Guards'  Barracks 
at  the  same  place.  If  j'ou  will  examine  the  large 
fractures  in  the  faces  of  the  stonework  in  those 
buildings  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfj^ing 
youi'selves  that  the  factor  is  the  iron  cramp.  Now, 
when  we  come  to  interior  work,  a  new  field  is 
open  to  us.  We  are  not  bound  by  influences  such 
as  those  that  have  been  \mder  our  consideration. 
What  points  we  have  to  consider  are,  primarily, 
strength  of  material  for  its  purpose  ;  secondly,  its 
adaptability ;  thirdly,  and  generally  to  the  client 
the  most  important,  its  appearance  when  finished. 
With  all  due  respect  to  your  President's  opinions, 
I,  if  I  followed  my  own  inclinations,  should  give 
marble  the  premier  place  as  an  internal  matciial. 
Doubtless  a  number  would  say  that  marble  is  out 
of  the  question  for  general  purposes,  its  cost  is  so 
great ;  ljut  marble  does  not  in  itself  ask  for  a  treat- 
ment such  as  you  give  to  stone.  Work  executed 
in  marble  can  and  should  be  finished  so  as  not  to 
have  any  appearance  of  grimnessor  evenof  dingi- 
ness.  Marble  should  not  be  looked  iipon  as  a  con- 
structional but  rather  as  a  decorative  material, 


and  looking  at  its  use  from  a  monetary  point  of 
view,  I  would  ([uote  Mr.  W.  Brindley's  paper 
before  the.  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
some  two  or  three;  years  hack,  where;  he  tells  us 
that,  "at  St.  Sophia  '2,000ft.  super,  of  delightful 
decoration  of  a  durable  character  was  cut  out  of 
a  single  block  of  Cippolino  marble,  the  whole 
openeid  out  and  making  a  continuous  jjattcm." 
Then,  again,  to  adapt  marble  to  (-onaivi;  or  I'on- 
vex  surfaces,  I  would  ask  you  to  visit  the  church 
lately  erected  by  Dr.  Freshfield  at  Lower  Kings- 
wood.  You  will  find  that  we  have  followed  out 
the  scheme  of  the  Byzantines — viz.,  forming  the 
convex  face  of  the;  apse  with  a  series  e)f  narrow 
slabs  oj)eneei  out  ehesvTon  fashion,  this  preidueiing 
quite  a  e  urtain-like  appearance;,  which  lias  a  \  ery 
pleasing  e'ffect.  To  save  work  such  as  this — in 
fact,  all  slab  work — from  having  the  api)e;aranco 
we  finel  in  some  churches,  and  what  your  Pre- 
8iele;nt  rightly  deprecates,  several  things  have;  to 
T)e  considered  ;  for  instance,  if  the  walls  are  built 
e)f  mortar,  the  sand  of  which  is  Thames  sand, 
80  called — but  if  that  sand  comes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  that  constitut(;8  sea 
sand — consequently  you  will  get  that  dampness 
and  e'fflorescen(;e  that  is  usual  with  that  kind 
of  mortar,  for  the  walls  being  "eased"  with 
marble  the  salt  naturally  finds  its  way  through. 
Marble  should  ne;ver  be  fixed  solidly  to  the  wall, 
but  left  hollow,  and  also  with  a  joint  hero 
and  there  left  e)pen  to  allow  for  the  condensation 
that  invariably  takes  place.  The  work  should  bo 
well  cramped  to  the  wall  with  copper  eramps. 
'I'he  be;8t  of  plaster  should  be  used  in  fixing,  and 
I  have;  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  slab-work 
is  fixed  under  these  conditions,  and  with  a  care  in 
selecting  suitable  marbles,  you  will  get  satis- 
factory work,  as  shown  by  the  slab-work  at  the 
vestibule  of  the  Athenajum  Club,  the  National 
Gallery,  and  other  places.  The;8e  buildings  were; 
Jill  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  marble;.  Then, 
again,  as  to  keeping  the  work  clean  after  it  is 
fixed.  All  that  is  required  is  proper  att{;ntion 
with  elry  dusters.  Marble  work  should  never  bo 
wa.shed  down  as  you  would  wash  tiles.  The  dust 
thiit  clings  to  anything  damp,  if  rubbed  con- 
stantly on  the  polished  surface,  is  literally  ground 
into  the  face  of  the  marble.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  the  light  marbles.  But  if  a  perfectly 
eiry  dusting  is  given  to  your  work,  the  result  will 
be  satisfactory.  These  may  seem  very  ordinary 
remarks,  anei  may  weary  yoii,  but  they  are  of 
great  importance  if  yovi  want  satisfactory  results. 
The  mason  is  a  methodical  man.  If  he  works  a 
moulding — say  a  cornice,  for  instance,  or  a  string 
movdd — he  would  proceed  by  applying  his  section 
to  chamfers,  and  then  working  his  chamfers 
through.  Now  in  designing  your  mouldings,  this 
shoulel  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  moulding 
drawn  to  suit  the  method  of  working  seems  to 
be  only  right,  and  in  support  of  this  I  woidd  ask 
you  to  examine  the  old  specimens  that  arc  here, 
.and  also  to  look  at  the  diagram.  Work  elrawn  on 
these  lines,  especially  in  marble,  lessens  the  cost 
of  labour-  considerably,  the  mason  being  able  to 
get  at  it  much  better  than  if  at  the  outset  you 
upset  his  method  of  working.  You  will  alse) 
observe  that  marble  moulding  drawn  on  these 
lines  can  be  got  out  of  slabs,  and  made  out  with  a 
core  of  stone,  thus  giving  you  in  effect  solid 
cornices,  &c.  In  drawing  your  sections  for 
marble,  it  is  very  essential  that  you  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  material  and  its  capabilities  of 
receiving  moiddings.  The  composition  of  the 
various  kinds  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
moulding  that  could  be  worked  in  one  marble 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  in  another. 
For  instance,  take  a  chimneypiece  in  statuary  or 
Pavonazza,  and  then  one  in  Cippolino  or  Rouge 
Etrusque.  What  could  be  produced  in  the  former 
materials  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  in 
the  latter.  Speaking  generally,  the  rich  coloured 
marbles  do  not  ask  for  an  elaborate  treatment  in 
the  way  of  mouldings  ;  in  fact,  the  different  colours, 
lines,  and  markings  of  the  material  arc  very  apt 
to  upset  the  arrangement  of  mouleiings  uidess  they 
are  treated  in  a  broad  manner.  The  use  of 
machinery  has  considerably  reduced  the  cost  of 
marble  work  in  England  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  has  also  lessened  the  time  taken  in  production. 
The  use  of  marble  bj'  the  architects  during  this 
revival  has  been  very  great,  and  I  believe  will  he 
greater  in  the  future,  when  its  adaptabilities  are 
more  widely  and  better  known.  Alabaster  is  the 
intermediate  material,  as  regards  cost,  between 
marble  and  stone,  anei  lends  itself  admirably  to 
use  with  either  of  these  materials.  It  is  non- 
absorbent,  and  retains  its  polish  in  dry  positions. 
Most  of  the    monuments    in   and    since  the 
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Elizfihethan  period  have  hecn  cxcoutod  in  al.a- 
ba.st<,r,  with  panels,  kc,  of  choice  colouied 
marbles.  It  is  specially  adapteil  to  ecclesiastical 
work,  STieh  as  rere'doses,  fonts,  pulpits,  and 
WTcens,  as  it  is  capible  of  takinj^  any  amount  of 
detail,  and,  if  properly  selected,  is  of  a  very 
qn](  t  and  subdued  colour.  We  are  now  able  to 
obb.in  very  lar>,'e  blof;ks  of  alabaster  of  a  soft 
white  tone,  so  that  it  is  now  within  the  reach  of 
most  architects  to  introduce  work,  such  as  sculp- 
ture, that  could  only  be  obtained  a  short  time 
8ince  in  statuarj-  marble.  White  alabaster  is  a 
goofl  and  successful  substitute  for  statuary  nwrble 
when  It  is  a  f^uestion  of  cost.  Some  alabaster 
W;in«of  a  semi-transparent  nature  is,  therefore, 
Yerj-  suitable  for  f^W/Aua  purposes  where  a  quiet 
and  siiMued  light  is  desired.  JJoth  in  marble 
and  akbaster  mouldinffs  it  is  never  desirable  to 
hare  them  highly  polished,  at)  it  produces  lights 


and  shades  that  have  a  great  tendency  to  destroy 
the;  (dtect  you  had  intended  to  produce  when  you 
<l('sif?ncd  your  sections.  Jiathcr  have  mouldinj^s 
l)olish(d  to  the  extent  of  an  (^f^<;shell,  which  gives 
an  appearance  of  solidity  to  your  work.  Coming 
ne.xt  to  consider  stones  for  internal  building-,  wi; 
have  a  veiy  open  field  of  selection.  I5asebcd 
I'ortland  is  about  the  strongest,  and  can  be 
worked  up  to  a  fineness  :  but  its  colour  is  not 
as  nice  and  as  preferable  to  some  of  the  softer 
stones,  such  as  Painswick,  Ancaster,  Caen,  Tot- 
ternhoe  clunch,  and  mjiny  others.  Painswick 
stone  is  of  a  verj-  fine  and  even  grain,  and  is 
^erj-  suitable  for  balustrades,  groinings,  arches, 
staircases,  &c.  ;  and,  speaking  of  stiiircases,  I 
would  ask  you  to  examine  my  diagram  and  the 
models  sent  by  the  students  at  Great  Titchfi('ld- 
street,  and  the  larger  one?,  circular  on  ])lan,  from 
the  I'attersea  Polytechnic.    These  are  worked 


Out  on  an  economical  principle — viz. ,  using  the 
least  possible  material  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  work.  If  you  follow  the  diagi-am, 
you  will  see  that  each  stone  is  woj-ked  at  the  first 
onset  to  its  required  pitch,  and  not  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way — that  is,  out  of  square  pieces. 
Take  the  handrail,  for  example.  This  would 
be  produced  fi'om  a  slab  slightly  in  excess  of  its 
finished  thickness.  This  is,  as  you  vnU.  see,  a 
tremendous  sa\ang,  especially  when  one  is  using 
such  costly  materials  as  those  in  the  staircase  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  which  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  U.A.  This  -work  was 
prepared  by  this  system,  and,  being  elliptical  on 
plan,  stands  unique  so  far  as  England  is  concerned. 
As  an  internal  building  stone,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  speciuK-ns  of  Toltemhoe  clunch 
stone,  in  which  nearly  all  the  models  exhibited 
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this  evening  were  worked.  A  verv  elaborate 
monument  in  York  Minster  of  this  stone  has  been 
recently  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Jlessrs. 
Bodley  and  Gamer.  The  tone  of  this  stone  is  of 
a  greenish  white  ;  it  was  much  used  in  Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  and  ad  joining  counties.  The 
high  .altar  and  most  of  the  monuments  in  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  arc  of  this  stone.  It  can  be 
worked  to  the  fineness  of  chalk,  which  speaks 
volumes  for  its  adaptability  for  sculptures, 
carvings,  and  the  finer  traceried  canopies  we  love 
to  gaze  upon  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  West- 
minster, or  the  web-like  ceiling  of  that  building, 
itself  a  complete  masterpiece,  or  the  splendid  fan 
ceilings  of  the  Lady  Chapel  !»t  Peterborough,  or 
the  cloisters  at  Gloucester — the  last  named  being. 
I  believe,  the  first  fan-vault  ever  erected.  1 
think  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  this  system  of 
vaulting  was  the  outcome  of  the  old  guild  or 
school  of  masonry  which  was  established  at  that 
place,  and  it  seems  to  me  extremely  interesting, 
at  a  time  when  our  old  apprenticeship  system 
has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
when  the  outlook  of  masomy,  as  its  sequence, 
is  anything  but  encoiu-aging.  I  must  say  I 
feel  honoured  by  being  allowed  to  conduct  "the 
classes  for  the  technical  and  practical  im- 
provement of  the  masons  caiTied  on  at  Great 
Titchfield-street  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Carpenters,  and  also  at  the  Polytechnic  at  Batter- 
sea,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  do-mi  to  you  to-night 
a  model  of  the  vaulting  I  have  endeavoured  to 
associate  with  the  Mason  Guild.  I  believe  that 
if  we  are  to  uphold  our  old  reputation  as  crafts- 
men, this  technical  education  is  the  only  substitute 
to  find  for  the  old  time-honoured  apprenticeship. 
The  masons'  trade,  to  reclaim  its  old  prestige, 
■which  was  at  its  height  in  the  Mediaeval  ages, 
would  do  well  to  reform  or  reorganise  its  old 
guild,  which  insisted  on  good  and  sound  work 
providing  and  sustaining  the  young  craftsman 
during  his  education  in  the  trade — in  other  words 
during  his  apprenticeship — and  finally  assisting 
him  to  become  a  workman  worthy  of  the  great 
works  they  were  at  that  time  caiTj-ing  out  in  our 
cathedrals — works  which  we  of  the  present  day 
look  to  for  inspiration.  If  this  guild  were  re- 
organised, I  would  suggest  that  before  a  youth 
should  be  allowed  to  dub  himself  a  mason  he 
should  undergo  an  examination,  and  thus  claim 
his  right  to  caU  himself  really  a  master-mason. 
I  belie\-e  that  such  work  as  this  was  carried  out 
by  the  Masons'  Company  at  the  time  when  they 


really  showed  that  they  actually  lived.  To  mo  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  as  a  trade  we  are  to  a 
certain  degree  dependent  on  another  company 
and  other  in-stitiitions  to  provide  that  learning  and 
that  tuition  that  is  so  necessary  to  uphold  our 
ancient  craft.  It  must  occur  to  you  that  the  mason 
should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  if  we 
are  to  carry  out  work  to  compare  with  our  old 
examples,  smnctliiiin-  must  be  done  to  educate  the 


mason  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  we  have 
made  a  fair  start.  These  institutions  are  wel- 
comed by  the  workman,  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  shall  have  the  co-operation  of 
yoirr  Association.  Our  doors  at  both  Great 
Titchfield-street  and  at  Battersea  are  thrown  open 
to  your  students,  and  we  shall  welcome  any  who 
will  come  and  give  us  the  advantage  of  their 
capabilities  in  design  and  detail.  In  return  we 
offer  you  a  sound  course  of  practical  instruction, 
instruction  that  we  feel  is  highly  necessarj-  for 
the  welfare  of  the  architecture  of  the  future.  I 
myself  am  of  opinion  that  as  it  is  requisite  in  the 


erection  of  .an  edifice  for  the  builder  to  know  and 
understand  the  drawings  delivered  to  him  for 
that  edifice,  so  is  it  necessary  for  the  archil  I'ct  to 
know  and  understand  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  materials  sjx'cified  by  him  for  that  edifice  : 
and  I  hold  that  it  would  also  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned  if  lie  had  .a  iiractic.'il  knowledg' 
of  the  adaptabilities  of  the  materials  for  the  woi  I 
desigm^d.  This  knowledgi:  can  only  be  obtainc  I 
by  a  course  through  the  workshops,  and  I  as', 
you,  the  younger  students  especially,  you  1h;i' 
have  everything  before  you,  you  that  are  tli^ 
anxious  hope  of  many  a  fond  parent,  to  com(;  aini 
take  of  that  knowledge  wb  feel  is  so  important  to 
enable  you  to  cany  on  your  splendid  profession 
.successfully. 

Professor  Baxistf.r  Fi.f.tcher,  J. P.,  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  thei 
was  no  question  about  one  thing,  that  there  w;i 
an  increasing  conviction  that  there  ought  to  be  ;i 
closer  coimection  bctwecm  the  architect  and  tin 
craftsman,  and  this  was  being  supplied  in  the 
classrooms  at  Great  Titchfield-street.    During  his 
■^■isits  to  that  institution  he  had  been  struck  witli 
the  fact  that  the  architect,  with  his  educated  eyi 
seemed  to  leani  far  more  readily  and  quickl' 
tliiin  the  practical  craftsnuin.    He  believed  Ih.i' 
by  means  of  these  classes  the  architect  migli' 
soon  recover  lost  ground,  and  learn  the  practi("ii 
part  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Baexes,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  li' 
could  not  quite  concur  -with  Mr.  Flint  in  giving 
a  first  ])lace  structurally  to  polished  granite.  .\  - 
regards  durability,  it  doubtless  stood  foremost 
but  it  was  too  hard  and  intractable  a  m.aterial. 
and  would  not  lend  itself  to  the  finer  forms  of 
architecture.  A  few  white  marbles  would  stand 
the  English  climate ;  but  marble  should  never  ^<• 
placed  on  a  wall  or  <as  a  pavement  where  the  sul - 
structure  was  not  perfectly  drj-.  The  lecturn 
had  not  alluded  to  one  very  dui-able  stone  whicli 
was  not  largely  used  in  London,  although  fi-i  - 
quently  employed  in  the  North  of  England :  li' 
referred  to  Bolton  Wood  stone,  with  which  tli' 
Town  HaU  of  Bradford  was  built  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  was  free  from  any  .sig^s  of  decay. 
Taking"  aU  things  into  consideration,  Portland 
stone  w.as  the  most  reliable  stone  for  London  use. 

The  PuEsiDEXT  corrected  one  mistake  by  the 
lectiu-er,  who  had  said  that  their  chairman  did 
not  approve  of  marble ;  but  he  only  objected  t» 
its  use  out  of  doors,  .and  was  at  the  present  time 
finishing  two  buildings  which  were  entirely  lined 
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with  marble  internally.  The  question  of  wide 
V.  narrow  joints  was  an  interesting  one.  If  a 
stone  were  polished  on  the  bed,  tho'  joints  ought 
to  be  as  close  as  possible ;  but  were  this  not  the 
case,  a  bed  between  the  stone  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  faidt  in  the  Anston  stone  used 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  not  so  much  in 
the  material  itself  as  in  the  fact  that  the  stone 
was  used  indiscriminately,  and  was  sent  up  with- 
out any  inspection.  Granite,  again,  was  by  no 
means  imperishable,  unless  it  was  carefully 
selected,  and  there  were  granites  to  be  found  in 
both  Cornwall  and  Ireland  which  would  not  stand 
the  weather. 

5Ir.  Flint  replied,  stating  that  he  advocated 
an  open  iin.  joint  in  every  case.  The  lieauty  of 
vaulting  was  its  jointing,  and  the  openings 
between  the  stones  should  therefore  be  kept  clear 
and  be  easilv  seen. 


NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— VI. 

JOIXTS  OF  DEAIX-PIPES. 

THE  eflBciency  of  a  pipe  drain  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  character  of  the  joint 
between  the  pipes.  The  whole  of  the  joints  when 
made  must  be  perfectly  air  and  water-tight.  The 
adjacent  pipes  should  be  concentrical  with  each 
other,  and  the  bore  of  the  drain  quite  even  and 
smooth  at  the  joints. 

The  joints  of  cast-iron  drain-pipes  should  be 
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pressed  together,  a  perfectly  water-tight  and  con- 
centrical  joint  is  obtained.'  Before  jointing,  the 
sm-face  of  the  fillet  must  be  smeared  over  with  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  tallow  to  1  part  of  resin, 
which  has  been  previously  melted  together.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  socket  is  filled  with 
cement,  the  socket  being  undercut  to  afford  a 
better  hold  for  the  cement.  By  this  means  the 
extra  _  secui-ity  given  by  two  distinct  jointing 
materials  is  obtained.     A  form  of  joint  very 
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run  with  molten  lead.  To  make  the  joint  a  few 
ga.skets  of  spun  yam  are  first  rlriven  in  and  well 
caulked.  A  band  of  well  tempered  clay  is  then 
placed  round  the  socket,  lea\-ing  the  interior  clear 
to  receive  the  lead.  An  opening  is  left  in  the 
clay  at  the  top,  through  which  the  molten  lead  is 
poured.  When  the  lead  is  cold  the  clay  is  re- 
moved and  the  joint  caulked  with  a  caulking  tool. 
A  section  through  the  joint  of  a  cast-iron  drain- 
pipe as  ordinarily  adopted  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 
Sometimes  a  tight-fitting  turned  and  bored^joint 
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18  used  to  obtain  better  concentricitv,  the  joint 
«)eing  then  run  with  lead  and  caulked  "in  the  (isual 
manner. 

°*  »t«"iewarc  pipes  is  a  much  more 
aiacult  matter  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  than 
in  the  ca.se  ui  cast-iron  pijjes.  To  overcome  the 
aifficulty  numerous  foi-ms  of  joint  and  jointing 
material  h/ive  been  devised.  Fig.  12  is  a  section 
01  the  common  spigot  and  socket  joint.  The 
loint  18  generally  made  with  cement  only  ;  but  a 
better  way  is  to  force  some  gaskets  of  yam  into 
the  socket  befor.;  jointing  with  cem(mt.  This 
prevents  any  jx>rtion  of  the  cement  protruding 
inside  the  pipe,  and  also  more  readily  insures  the 
concentricity  of  the  pipe. 

JI^'^  "n  ''^  ^y'^'  .jointing  material  should 

not  be  allowed,  owing  to  its  solubility  wh<m  in 
contact  with  running  liquids.  Neat'  Portland 
cement  of  good  qiwlity  should  be  used,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  confine  the  u..e  of  the  ordinary 
-pigot  and  socket  joint  to  st<nm- water  drains  only  . 

A  Hunple  and  good  fonn  of  joint  for  stoneware 
pipes  IS  sho^vn  at  Fig.  13.    It  is  called  the 

J^ri,?^,      •  fillet  of  bituminous 

material  (consisting  of  tar,  sulphur,  and  ground 
PP^;  IS  accurately  ,;ast  on  a  ,K,rtion  of  .,.a<h 
■P'got  and  socket,  bo  that  when  two  pipes  are 


similar  to  this  is  known  as  the  "composite" 
joint. 

"  Hassall's  patent  double-lined  joint"  is 
another  form  that  may  be  used  witli  advantage 
(see  Fig.  Uj.  This  consists  of  two  fillets  of 
bituminous  material  cast  on  each  spigot  and 
socket.  When  put  together  a  central  hollow 
space  completely  encircles  the  joint,  which  is 
filled  with  liquid  cement  poured  through  a  hole 
provided  at  the  top  of  the  socket  for  that  purpose. 
An  impervious  band  of  cement  is  thus  obtained 
round  the  centre  of  each  joint. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  there  arc 
numerous  other  varieties  (jf  joint  for  stoneware 
pipes  in  the  market ;  but  space  will  not  allow  of 
any  further  reference  to  them. 

LAYING  DKAINS. 

To  insm-e  the  pipes  being  laid  straight  and  true 
m  gradient,  it  is  necessary  to  erect  "sight-rails" 
along  the  line  of  the  drain.  Each  sight-rail  con- 
sists of  two  stout  wooden  uprights  having  a  hori 
zontal  wooden  rail  well  secured  to  them.  The 
uprights  are  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  at  a 
sufficient  distance  on  each  side  of  the  trench  to  be 
unaffected  in  any  way  by  the  excavations.  The 
horizontal  rail  must  be 'perfectly  straight  on  its 
upper  edge,  and  of  sufficient  depth  and  substance 
to  avoid  "sagging"  when  fixed.  A  "boning 
staff"  of  suitable  length  must  also  Ije  provided 
for  use  with  the  sight-rails.  This  is  nmde  in  the 
shape  of  an  ordinaiy  T-square  having  a  stout 
wooden  shaft  with  a  cross  head  attached.  The 
boning  staff  is  used  when  the  pipes  are  being  laid, 
so  that  the  invert  of  the  drain  may  be  parallel  to 
the  line  of  sight  between  the  .sight-rails. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  fix  the  sight-rails  at 
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their  proper  relative  levels.  Having  ascertain(>d 
the  reduced  levels  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  also  those  of  the  invert  of  the  drain  witli 
respect  to  the  ()rdnanc(>  datum  at  tho  points 
immediately  below  the  jiosilion  of  the  proposed 
sight-rails,  the  sight-rails  should  be  so  fixed  that 


'  the  difference  of  level  between  tlie  two  rails  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  difference  of  level 
required  between  the  invert  of  the  drain  at  the 
points  immediately  below  the  sight-rails.  In 
other  words,  the  sight-rails  are  fixed  at  such 
relative  levels  that  the  ■'  line  of  sight"  between 
them  is  parallel  to  tho  invert  of  the  drain.  Tho 
boning-staff  must  be  of  the  same  length  as  the 
distance  between  the  sight-rail  and  the  invert  of 
the  pipe  immediately  below  it. 

Fig.  1.5  shows  the  sight-rails  fixed  ready  for 
use.  In  this  instance  the  reduced  levels  invert 
of  the  drain,  and  the  ground  lc\  el  immediately 
below  the  sight-rail  A,  are  assumed  to  be  9-4.3ft. 
and  1.5-.56ft.  respectively.  The  levels  below  tho 
sight-rail  B  are  .5-45ft.  and  12-70ft.  The  rail  A 
is  proijosed  to  be  fixed  19-  12ft.  above  datum.  The 
invert  of  the  drain  having  a  difference  of  level 
between  the  sight-rails  of  4ft.  (9--1.5  —  5-4.3),  it 
will  consequently  be  necessary  to  fix  the  rail  B  at 
a,  height  of  15-12ft.  above  datum,  in  order  that 
the  line  of  sight  may  be  parallel  to  the  in\-ert  of 
the  drain.  The  length  of  the  boning-staff  for  use 
in  this  case  will  be  9-67ft.,  and  the  level  of  the 
in-^-ert  of  the  drain  at  any  point  between  the  sight- 
rails  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  holding  the 
boning-staff  vertically  at  that  point.  When  the 
head  of  the  boning  staff  coincides  with  the  line 
of  sight  between  the  sight  rails,  then  the  exact 
level  of  the  invert  of  the  drain  will  be  indicated 
by  the  foot  of  the  boning-staff'. 

The  trench  should  be  excavated  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  to  the  necessary  depth,  the  bottom 
being  well  rammed  and  le^-e'lled  to  the  required 
gradient.  It  is  desirable  to  lay  all  foul-water 
drains  on  a  bed  of  concrete.    Wtiere  the  c-round  is 


ordinarily  firm  and  solid,  the  thick-ness  of  the 
concrete  bed  need  only  be  about  4in.  ;  but  in 
situations  where  the  ground  is  of  a  loose,  wet,  or 
marshy  description,  then  the  concrete  bed  should 
have  a  minimum  thickness  of  6in.  For  storm- 
water  drains  the  concrete  bed  may  be  omitted 
where  tho  ground  is  fairly  sound  anil  fimi. 

When  drains  are  being  laid  without  a  concrete 
bed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  trenches  are 
not  made  deeper  than  absolutely  requii-ed.  WTiere 
the  excavations  have  been  made  too  deep,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  requii-es  to  be  made  up  in 
places,  concrete  should  be  used,  for  if  made  u]) 
with  raiTuned  earth,  settlements  of  the  drain-pipes 
frequently  occur  at  such  points  after  the  trendies 
are  filled  in  and  the  ground  has  become  eoi\- 
solidated. 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  lie  well 
rammed  to  receive  tho  concrete  bed.  The  con- 
crete should  be  12in.  wider  than  the  bore  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  surface  accurately  brought  up  to  the 
requiredgradient.  Wooden moiUdsabout oin.wide, 
•!in.  deep,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
■oncrote  should  be  inserted  in  the  concrete  bed, 
nd  spaced  2ft.  apart,  centre  to  centre.  These 
moulds  are  remov  ed  when  the  pipes  are  being 
laid,  so  that  a  depression  is  formed  in  the  con- 
crete sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit  of  the 
pipes  being  readily  inserted  and  jointed  on  the 
under  side,  whilst  the  barrel  of  the  pipe  rests 
solidly  on  the  concrete  bed  itself. 

After  the  whole  length  of  drain  has  been  laid 
and   tested,  the  sides  of  the  pipes  should  be 
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hiumchod  up  wit}i  concrete  to  a  hoifijht  of  h:ilf 
the  diameter  of  the  j)ipe,  as  shown  in  the  foUow- 
infT  Kkctch  (Fig.  Hi). 

This  additional  jiackinf^  of  coniTete  at  the  sides 
{greatly  supports  and  strenf;-thcns  tlie  drain,  and 
at  the  same  time  forms  an  additional  safeguard  to 
the  Joints  of  the  pipe. 

Where  no  concrete  bed  is  provided,  slight 
sinkings  should  be  cut  across  the  trench  to  allow 
for  the  sockets,  so  that  the  barrel  of  the  i)ip(>s 
jnay  lie  solid  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In  all 
cases,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  socket  of  each 
pipe  is  laid  towards  the  head  of  the  drain. 

When  the  pipes  have  been  satisfsictorily  laid 
and  tested,  the  earth  should  be  very  c.ircfully 
filled  in  over  the  pipes  at  first,  and  gently  battened 
down  with  the  spado.    All  large  stones  should  be 


removed  from  the  preliminary  earth  filling,  and 
ramming  should  not  be  allowed  until  at  le.ist  '2ft. 
of  earth  has  been  placed  over  the  ])ii)e8. 

Should  it  be  necessary  U)  lay  a  di'ain  near  the 
walls  of  a  building  (more  especially  if  the  building 
contains  a  basement),  the  drain  must  be  entirely 
incased  in  concrete  not  less  than  Gin.  thick,  so 
that  no  sewage  from  any  defectives  joints  or  pijjcs 
may  percolate  through  the  foundations  or  walls  to 
the  interior  of  the  building. 

Unless  absolutely  unavoidable,  drains  should 
never  pass  under  a  building.  If,  however,  there 
be  no  other  alternative,  then  the  drain  should  be 
constructed  with  stout  Ciist-inm  pipes,  coated  with 
some  preservative,  and  the  joints  run  with  lead 
and  caulked.  The  pipes  should  be  laid  within  a 
•well-constructed  culvert,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
open  to  the  air  at  both  ends.  This  can  usually  be 
effected  by  forming  a  proper  ventilated  inspection - 
chamber  at  each  end  of  the  culvert.  Insteail  of 
the  pipes  resting  on  th(!  bottom  of  the  culvert, 
the}-  may  bo  laid  on  tee-iron  bearers,  built  into 
the  sides  of  the  brickwork  so  as  to  raise  them 
about  9in.  from  the  bottom.  Every  portion  of 
the  drain  is  then  accessible  throughout  its  length, 
and  sufficient  space  left  all  round  to  allow  of  the 
pipes  and  joints  being  thoroughly  examined  at  any 
time.  Where  the  drain  piisses  under  an  unim- 
portant or  detached  outbuilding  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  surround  the  pipe  with  Gin.  of  concrete. 

Kelie^'ing  arches  in  cement  should  be  turned 
over  all  drains  passing  through  walls  to  prevent 
a  possible  settlement  of  the  wall  damaging  the 
drain. 

At  those  points  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  drain,  the  enlargement 
should  be  made  by  means  of  proper  taper  pipes 
or  channels,  the  invert  of  the  drain  being  laid  at 
the  same  gradient  throughout.  When  the 
enlargement  does  not  occur  in  an  inspection- 
chamber,  it  should  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 


VALUATIONS  AND  APPRAISEMENTS. 

MR.  A.  J.  RAM,  Recorder  of  Hanley,  read 
a  paper  at  the  Auctioneers'  Institute, 
Chancery-lane,  on  Friday  night,  on  "  Valuations 
and  Appraisements."  Mr.  Frank  Everill,  of 
Worcester,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Ram  stated  that  valuations  divided  them- 
selves into  two  classes.  To  the  fii'st  belonged 
valuations  of  crops,  improvements,  &c.,  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  valuations  of  properties 
and  businesses  as  between  vendors  and  purchasers. 
The  other  class  comprised  valuations  made  for 
the  purposes  of  loans.  He  advised  his  audience 
to  see  to  it  that  in  every  case  in  which  their 
services  were  sought  as  valuers  of  crops,  timber, 
&c.,  their  duties  were  unmistakably  prescribed  in 
■writing.  They  should  require  that  those  who 
sought  their  aid  should  say  plainly  whether  they 
were  employed  as  valuers  of  a  price  to  be  paid  in 
order  to  avoid  differences,  or  whether  they  were 
employed  as  arbitrators  to  decide  differences,  or, 
after  hearing,  to  judicially  determine  what  should 
be  given.    In  dealing  with  the  second  part  of  his 


subject — viz.,  valuations  made  for  the  purj)oses 
of  loans,  Mr.  Ram  said  the  law  in  respect  to 
such  matters  had,  within  the  last  few  yeiirs, 
undergone!  considerable  alteration,  and  the  all(;ra- 
tion  affected  both  a  class  of  those  who  (unployed 
surveyors  and  valuers  and  those  employed  to 
survey  and  v.tlue.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1893, 
and  one  of  the  ju'csent  conditions  was  that  in  the 
case  of  loans  by  trustees  the  loan  must  be  made 
on  the  advice  of  the  surveyor  or  valuer  expressed 
in  his  report.  This  was  an  onerous  condition. 
At  tli(!  pre^sent  time  it  did  not  matter  whether  a 
local  surveyor  valuc^d  the  j)ro]ierty  or  not,  so  long 
as  the  surveyor  was  a  competent  man.  He, 
however,  ventured  to  say  that  a  surveyor  who 
was  called  upon  to  value  property  which  either 
possessed   local   characteristics,   or   which  was 


remote  from  localities  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
would,  in  his  judgiuent,  act  wis(dy  if  he  were  to 
stij)ulate  that  some  (lualificd  genthmian  jjo.sscs.sing 
local  knowledge  should  be  associated  with  hiui  in 
the  survey  or  valuation. 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE,  CLERKKNWHLL. 

THE  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
visited,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  new 
Northampton  Polytechnic  Institute,  now  in  course 
of  ere(-tion  at  Clerkenwell,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
K.  VV.  Mountford,  F.U.I.B.A.,  selected  in  com- 
petition (see  illustrations  in  our  issue  of  April  21, 
1S9;5).  The  visitors  were  received  in  the  great 
hall  by  5Ir.  Mountford,  who  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained th(!  plans  and  drawings,  and  afterwards 
conducted  the  party  over  the  buildings,  pointing 
out  the  salient  features.  The  siheme  is  being 
carried  out  by  a  committee  representing  the  City 
of  London  College  and  the  IJirkbock  Institute,  as 
well  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  the  site,  the 
whole  of  which  has  not  yet  been  handed  over,  is 
an  isolated  triangular  area,  bounded  by  St.  John's 
Street-road,  Lower  Charles-street,  and  Ashley- 
street  ;  the  main  buildings  are  now  being  roofed- 
in.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Walter  Wallis,  of 
Ramsden-road,  Bilham,  and  the  clerk  of  works 
is  Mr.  Isaac  Gard.  The  outlay  will  be  about 
£70,000,  exclusive  of  the  excellent  site,  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  The 
style  adopted  is  Free  Renaissance,  very  plainly 
treated,  the  details,  especially  in  the  internal 
woodwork  and  fittings,  being  kept  studi- 
ously simple.  The  facing  materials  arc  red 
Ipswich  bricks,  with  bands  and  dressings  of 
IMonks  Park  Bath  stone,  the  roofs  being 
covered  with  green  Westmoreland  bricks.  The 
buildings  form  a  triangle,  with  a  central  court- 
yard and  staircases  at  the  outer  angles.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  block  is  the  great  assembly 
hall;  this  is  100ft.  by  G7ft.,  and  .50ft.  in  height 
from  floor  to  barrel-vaulted  ceiling.  This  hall 
occupies  the  upper  portion  of  the  St.  John's 
Street-road  frontage,  and  accentuating  the  main 
entrance  on  this  facade  between  the  haU  and  the 
adjoining  workshops  is  a  plain  square  tower  rising 
a  little  above  the  height  of  main  roof,  and  finished 
with  a  circular  domed  roof  of  copper  ;  from  the 
belfry  level  of  this  tower  a  wooden  bracket, 
canying  a  large  clock,  projects  over  the  street, 
and  the  upper  stage  will  be  fitted  up  as  an 
observatory.  The  great  hall  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  deep  gallery,  supported  on  iron 
columns,  and  at  the  farther  end  is  a  large  stage, 
with  recess  for  organ  above.  The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  five  bays  by  broad  flat  ribs,  and  these 
have  been  treated  in  plaster  by  Mr.  Seale,  of 
Camberwell,  from  the  architect's  designs.  The 
floor  is  of  narrow  deal,  Hin.  boarding.  The 
area  will  be  seated  for  1,500  persons,  and 
the  gallery  will  accommodate  another  500. 
The  gaUerj'  front  is  very  plainlj^  treated  in  rigid 
lines  of  deal  panelling,  painted  green,  and  oak 
rail.    On  the  Charles-street  front  is  the  gym- 


nasium, 125ft.  by  55ft.,  and  about  40ft.  in  height. 
It  is  also  provided  with  a  gallery,  and  the  floor  ia 
of  nfirrow  deal  boards.  The  roof  is  of  steel, 
arranged  as  queen -post  ti-usscs,  carrying  deal 
purlins,  with  1] in.  boards,  felt  and  slates,  and  the 
dado  is  of  salt-glazed  bricks.  The  swimming-bath 
adjoins  the  gymnasium,  and  is  of  like  dimensions, 
125ft.  by  55ft.,  the  pond  itself  being  100ft.  in 
length.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  scheme  is 
that  very  fiiw  classrooms — some  half-dozen  in  all 
— ai-e  pro\-id(?d  ;  but  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
six  workshops,  averaging  50ft.  by  40ft.,  arranged 
in  five  stories,  while  it  is  undesr  contemplation  to 
build  other  workshops  ov(!r  the  central  courtyard. 
The  n^freshment-roonis  are  on  the  first  floor, 
op(!ning  on  to  the  gallery  of  the  gymnasium  and 
of  th(!  swimming-bath,  and  occupy  a  space  of 
70ft.  by  25ft.  There  is  u  sejjarate  entrance  for 
women,  but  the  sepanite  staircase  originally 
insisted  upon  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  refreshment-rooms  may  even- 
tually be  thrown  into  one.  Adjoining  an;  the 
women's  dub-rooms, cookerj'  demonstnition  room, 
and  apartments  for  the  lady  superintemdemt.  All 
the  floors  to  corridors  and  stairs  .are  of  fire-resisting 
construction,  of  coke  breeze  and  cement  laid  on 
steel  girders.  The;  steel  work  has  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Moreland  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Lind.say, 
Neale,  and  (Jo.,  but  are  being  fixed  by  the  con- 
tractor, who  is  also  constructing  all  the;  flooring. 
The  heating  is  steam,  and  is  Ijcing  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Z.  1).  Berry  and  Sons,  of  Westhiin.ster, 
and  the  windows  are  fitted  with  the  National 
Accident  Prevention  apparatus.  Mr.  Mountford 
mentioned  that  the  construction  was  similar  to 
that  earned  out  from  his  designs  at  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  notice;  how  the 
interpi'etations  of  di.strict  surveyors  differed  as  to 
the  same  liuilding  Act,  Jlr.  Carritt  insisting  at 
Cl(!rki!nw(,'ll  on  fireproof  stairs  even  down  to  the 
men's  lavatory  in  the  basement.  The  building 
will  be  fitted  throughout  with  the  electric  light, 
which  will  be  manufactured  in  the  ba-sement  at  an 
estim;ited  cost  of  2id.  per  unit,  as  against  7d. 
demanded  by  the  company  supplying  the  district. 


CHIPS. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  Extension  Committee  sanc- 
tioned on  Mjonday  the  erection  of  new  chapels  at 
Aigburth-street,  Liverpool,  to  seat  400,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,100;  Little  Steeping,  Spilsbury  circuit,  seat  90, 
cost  £315;  Brimington,  Chesterfield,  seat  29t,  cost 
£1,400;  Dyserth,  Rhyl,  expenditure  £1,142,  accom- 
modation 300. 

The  dispersal  of  the  first  portion  of  the  collection 
of  decorative  objects  formed  by  the  late  Sir  E.  J. 
Dean  Paul  came  to  a  conclusion  at  Messrs.  Christie, 
Hanson,  and  Wood's  on  Tuesday,  the  five  days'  sale 
of  856  lots  showing  a  total  of  £20,328. 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  Police  Dspartmant 
resolved  on  Monday  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  £300 
to  obtain  from  an  outside  engineer  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  the 
harbour,  about  a  mile  further  down  the  river  than 
Glasgow  Bridge,  the  lowest  at  present. 

An  official  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  improvement 
of  the  insanitary  area  of  Clare  Market  was  opened 
on  Wednesday  week  before  Mr.  H.  T.  Stewart. 
The  density  of  the  population  in  the  area  under 
consideration  is  remarkable,  being  905,  770,  and 
1,222  to  the  acre  in  the  three  sub-sections  respect- 
ively. The  density  of  the  population  for  the  whole 
of  the  Metropolis  is  58'8,  and  in  the  Strand  district 
148.  The  death-rate  for  the  district  is  no  less  than 
38'53  per  thousand. 

The  annual  soiree,  concert,  and  assembly  of  the 
East  of  Scotland  District  of  the  United  Operative 
Plumbers'  Association  were  held  in  the  Literary 
Institute,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  night.  Bailie 
Pollard  presided  over  a  large  attendance,  and  was 
supported  on  the  platform  by  Councillors  Cameron, 
Waterson,  and  Mallinson,  and  the  leading  employers 
in  the  city. 

The  Rotherham  Town  Council  have  decided  to 
cany  out  a  scheme  of  sewage  treatment  similar  to 
that  adopted  at  Wolverhampton,  and  have  appointed 
Mr.  R.  E.  W.  Ben-ington,  of  the  latter  town,  as 
englueer.    The  estimated  cost  will  be  £100,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  cabinetmakers  held  on  Friday 
night  in  Free  St.  David's  Hall,  Morrison-sti-eet, 
Edinburgh,  steps  were  taken  for  increasing  the 
number  of  trade  unionists  among  cabinetmakers, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  now  work. 

The  next  examination  at  Cambridge  University 
in  Sanitaiy  Science  will  be  held  in  Api-il.  The 
examination  in  Part  I.  commences  on  Tuesday, 
April  7,  and  in  Part  II.  on-  Tuesday,  April  14, 
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CITY  Ol  ILDS,  SO.  XVII.  THE  ClTLEUs'  HALL. 

L'xiTF.i)  a.s  "  cutlers"  in  1425  by  Henry  lY.,  this 
ancient  Guild  originally  traded  as  forgers  of 
blade.s,  or  bladers,  makers  of  haft.s,  and  sheath- 
makers.  Their  la.st  old  hall  was  situated  in 
Cloak-lane,  Doivgate-hill,  and  its  removal  took 
place  in  18.54.  when  their  premises  were  rebuilt. 
About  ten  years  ago,  after  their  City  buildings 
had  made  way  for  railway  extensions,  the  Cutlers' 
Company  erected  their  present  hall  in  Warwick- 
l.me,  Xewg-tte-street,  at  a  co.st  of  £19,000.  The- 
architect  was  Mr.  T.  Tayler  Smith,  who  at  that 
time  was  sun-ej-or  to  the  Company.  Our  present 
illustration  represents  the  interior  of  this  new 
hall.  The  builder  was  ^Ir.  "William  Brass,  and 
the  decoration  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Worrall  and  Stephens.  :Mr.  Sax  did  the  bells. 
Mr.  Scale  the  carving,  and  ifr.  Starkie  Gardner 
the  gas-fittings  and  metal-work. 

■  THE     SHEPHEHI)    IX    THE     BI  SH  "  :  PASSMOHE 
EWARDS  PUBLIC  LIHKAUY,  HAMMEUSMITH. 

Ix  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  our  ancestors 
were  given  to  indulge  in  the  old  grajAic  pun  or 
•name  de^ysc  "  in  many  of  their  buildings,  as 
h]m)  in  their  stained-gla.ss  patterns  and  carvings 
of  their  enrichments.  At  Wells,  for  instance,  in 
the  A'icar's  ('lo.se,  the  rebus  of  Kichard  Swan  is 
depicted  by  three  swans  on  one  of  the  chimneys. 
Hugh  Sngar  al.so  figures  by  "H"  and  three 
sugar-loHvcs,  and  in  another  places  John  Talbot 
apjjears.  The  IWrd-bolt  piercing  a  barrel  answers 
for  "  IJoIton,"  or  an  eye  and  a  tun  for  "  Peyton." 
Kosc  HiU  is  another  favourite  and  ready-made 
example.  At  Westlington,  near  Aylesbury,  there 
was  formerly  a  glass  roundel  worth  naniing  of 
I'aik-hnr3t,"the  family  of  John,  Bi.shop  of  Nor- 
wich in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  'Hie  rebus  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  liomaiis,  in  fact,  if  pie- 
cwlents  for  such  earnings  are  wanted,  and  the 
reference  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  The 
accom])anyinfj  sheet  shows  an  idea  on  the  same 
lines  which  has  \n(.n  lately  sculjitured  on  the 
main  gable  of  the  Public  Library  in  the  rxbridge- 
road  which  Mr.  I'assmore  Edwards  is  building, 
adjf)ining  Shepherd's  P.ush-green,  for  the  parish 
of  HaTnmersmith.  'I'he  sculpture  is  nearly  life- 
size,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hitch, 
of  V'au.xhall.  The  notion  was  suggested  by  the 
un.'<nc(  (-.i4.sful  endeavour  which  was  made  last  year 
to  change  thfr  name  of  Shftpherd's  Jiush-g'rccn 
into  "Cromwell  Park."  The  cartouche  panel, 
al.'Mj  shown  in  the  lithographic  plate,  is  placed 
near  the  angle  of  the  building,  and  bears  t)ie 
dedication  in.^cription  to  Ix-igh  Hunt  and  Charles 
Keene  'the  famous  Pi/mh  artist),  as  a  memorial 
to  two  distinguished  Hammersmith  men  whose 
names  are  aasociated  prominently-  with  art  and 


letters.  The  carving  is  executed  out  of  a  hard 
block  of  white  Portland  stone,  and  the  lettering 
is  gilded.  A  movement,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  is  being  made  by  the 
admirers  of  Charles  Keene  to  erect  inside  the 
vestibule  of  the  Library  a  memorial  bionz<!  por- 
trait medallion,  and  INIr.  George  Frampton, 
A.E.A.,  has  undertaken  the  work,  in  which  he 
has  personally  a  great  interest,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  similar  bust  of  Leigh  Hiuit  will  also  be 
erected  as  a  companion  portrait.  The  wrought- 
iron  date  scroll,  represented  in  the  illustration, 
occurs  on  one  of  the  chimneys.  A  view  of  the 
Library  was  published  in  the  Biildixg  News 
for  March  29  last  year,  and  a  detail  of  the  fa(,'ade 
appeared  on  July  5.  The  builders  are  Slessrs. 
"VV.  Johnson  and  Co.,  and  the  oak  fittings  are 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Adamson  and  Sons. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams.  The 
Library  is  to  be  opened  in  May. 

DUDDIXG  HILL  SCHOOLS. 

A  coMPETiTiox  limited  to  three  invited  architects 
was  instituted  for  these  schools,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Vicar  Anderson  was  appointed  assessor.  He 
awarded  the  first  place  to  the  design  of  'Ms. 
W.  D.  Cariie,  here  published  :  but  his  award  was 
not  carried  out,  for  reasons  which  did  not  reflect 
credit  upon  the  board.  The  plan  speaks  for 
itself.  Economy,  both  in  construction  and  in 
future  school  management,  combined  with  effi- 
ciency and  completeness,  were  the  main  objects 
sought.  Economy  of  space  was  seciu'ed  by  an 
absence  of  corridors,  and  by  convenient  inter- 
planning  of  mezzanine  to  obtain  teachers'  rooms 
and  cloakrooms  in  connection  with  the  staircases. 
The  plan,  however,  was  somewhat  marred  by  a 
foolish  requirement  of  the  board  that  everj-  two 
contiguous  classrooms  should  be  capable  of  being 
made  into  one  by  sliding  partitions. 

NEW  AKT  G.iLLEKY  .VXD  EXTEXSIOX  OF  FKEE  PVIILIC 
LIBUAKY  AXD  MVSEI  M  BVILDIXGS,  KE.iDIXG. 

When  the  Reading  Town  Hall,  Free  Librarj-, 
and  Museum  Buildings  were  erected  some  fifteen 
J  ears  ago,  the  scheme  was  to  a  great  extent 
marred  by  the  fact  that  the  town  council  were 
unable  to  obtain  possession  of  a  property  which 
stood  on  the  comer  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the 
librarj',  &c.     The  illustration  shows  the  addition 
about  to  be  built  on  this  comer  site,  together  with 
its  relationship  to  the  present  buildings.  Advan- 
tage is  being  taken  at  the  same  time  to  make 
some  needful  improvements  to  the  library  depart- 
ment, in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  as  necessi- 
tated by  the  growth  of  the  town.    The  plan 
shows  the  ground  floor  as  altered.    The  new  -part 
of  the  first  floor  will  be  occupied  by  a  large  top- 
lighted  pictui'e-gallerj-,  and  the  present  museums 
will  be  reairanged.    The  scheme  also  includes  a 
large  basement,  and  extensive  modifications  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  appliances.    The  ex- 
•  temal   treatment   has  to  a  large  extent  been 
j  governed  by  the  design  of  the  adjacent  buildings, 
1  but  this  has  been  departed  from  where  required 
'  by  the  different  uses  of  the  rooms.    It  is  worthy 
j  of  note  that  in  this  museum  the  Romano-British 
remains  from  Silchester  (( 'alleva  Atrebatum)  will 
j  be  housed.     Another  interesting  exhibit  is  the 
;  fac-simile  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry.     The  archi- 
I  Iccts  are  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Howell,  of  Reading, 
I  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  (iovf^m- 
[  mcnt  Board,  the  contract  has  been  plac(^d  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  IMcCarthy  E.  Fitt,  also  of  Reading. 
Th(!  cost  will  be  about  £8,000. 

"  BUILDIXG  XHWS"   DESIGNING  CLDi  :   A  GAME- 
KEEPKK's  COTTAGE. 

(See  description  on  page  382.) 


Two  parallel  arcades,  with  a  connecting  link  in 
j  the  centre,  arc  about  to  be  built  in  New  Briggate 
'  and  North-street,  Leeds,  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Tweedale,  of  that  city.  One  of  the 
arcades  will  ))e  286ft.,  tlie  otlier  263ft.  in  length, 
and  both  wiU  be  18ft.  wide.  The  cross  arcade  will 
be  lOoft.  long  and  loft,  wide,  providing  in  all  56 
shops.  Tliese  dimensions  are  considerably  gieatcr 
thau  tliose  of  any  other  arcade  in  Leeds. 

Among  those  who  have  accepted  invitations  to  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  to  be 
held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  on  Wednesday  next, 
are  the  Earl  of  Jersey  ;  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P., 
Parhamentai-y  Secretaiy  to  the  Home  l3epartnieut ; 

j  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  M.P. ;  the  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don ;  the  Chainiian  of  the  Lfiiidoii  County  Council ; 
the  Sheriffs  of  London  ;  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons ;  the  President  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society  ;  aud  the  President  of  the  Society 

I  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


COMPETITIONS. 

C'LEETHOitrES. — Foity-tive  sets  of  competitive 
designs  for  the  proposed  new  municijjal  buildings 
at  Cleethorpes  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Odd- 
fellows' Hall  in  that  town  last  week.  The  drawings 
of  the  three  following  (Competitors  hiive  been 
selected  by  the  council : — Mr.  G.  Harold  Elphick, 
Broad-street  House,  Broad-street,  London  ;  ^Ir. 
A.  K.  Mayston,  A.R.I.B.A..  No.  38,  Marquis- 
road,  Stroud  Green,  N.  ;  Jlessrs.  Cooksoy  and 
Cox,  No.  4,  Ad'im-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  The 
assessors  engaged  were  5Ir.  Watson,  quantity 
surveyor,  of  Hull,  and  Mr.  Scaping,  diocesan 
survej'or,  of  Grimsby. 

Lytham  and  St.  Anne's  Golf  Club. — After 
examination  of  the  49  designs  submitted  in  this 
competition,  for  club-house  at  St.  Anne's-on-the- 
Sea,  the  assessor,  Mr.  Charles  Heathcote,  archi- 
tect, has  submitted  his  report.  Jlr.  Heathcote 
reports  : — "  A  con.siderable  number  of  the  designs 
are  of  great  merit,  although  this  ajjplies  more  to 
the  elevations  and  architectural  trciitment  than  to 
the  plans.  3Iay  I  suggest  tliat  the  drawings  of 
the  second  and  third  prcmiatcd  dcsig-ns  bo  ulti- 
mately returned  to  their  authors,  and  not  retained 
as  mentioned  in  the  instructions  ?  My  award, 
after  careful  consideration  of  plan,  elevation,  and 
cost,  is  as  follows  :  First,  design  by  '  Fate,' 
Messrs.  Woolfall  and  Eccles,  60,  Castle- street, 
Liverpool  ;  second,  design  by  '  Recreation,' 
Messrs.  Cheers  and  Smith,  Blackburn  and 
Twickenham  ;  third,  design  by  '  Expei-t '  (treat- 
ment A),  Messrs.  Woodhouse  and  VVUloughby, 
120,  King-street,  Manchester."  The  council  of 
the  club  have  adopted  the  report,  and  further 
jjlace  as  fourth  in  order  the  design  bv  "  Jewel," 
submitted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Harker,  100,  King-street, 
Manchester. 


CHIPS. 

Colonel  Yorke,  R.E.,  accompanied  by  Mr.  R. 
Evans,  general  manager  of  the  Bany  Railway  Co., 
and  other  officials,  was  conducted  ou  Friday  over 
the  main  line  of  railway  between  Cadoxton  and  the 
Rhondda  YaUey,  and  made  an  inspection  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  line  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  passenger  traffic. 

The  Liverpool  City  Coimcil  have  voted  £12,000 
for  the  erection  of  working  men's  dwellings  on  sites 
where  insanitary  property  had  beeu  demolished. 
The  front  houses  ai'e  to  be  let  at  a  weekly  rental  of 
4s.  6d. ,  and  those  at  the  rear  at  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 
Each  house  is  to  contain  fom'  rooms. 

The  urban  council  of  Trowbridge  agreed  ou 
Monday  to  vote  £100  to  Mr.  Stanley,  theu'  suiTeyor, 
as  an  honorarium  for  extra  services  rendered  iu  con- 
nection with  the  sewerage  works  now  being  carried 
out  under  his  supervision  aud  from  his  plans. 

The  Loudon  County  Council  agi'eed,  ou  Tuesday, 
to  seek  Pai  liamentary  powers  in  the  session  of  1897 
to  enable  the  Council  to  widen  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  by  the  removal  of  the  block  of  buildings  at 
Bozier's-court  on  the  betterment  principle,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £47,860. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
chester, have  just  supphed  some  more  of  their 
patent  Manchester  gi-ates  to  the  Priory  Schools, 
Acton,  those  previously  supplied  having  proved  very 
satisfactorj'. 

The  Sale  ITrbau  District  Council  were  charged 
before  the  local  magi.strates,  on  Monday,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  joint  committee, 
with  "  causing  liquid  sewage  to  flow  into  the 
Mersey,"  contiary  to  law.  It  appeared  that  the 
concrete  bottoms  of  tanks  at  the  sewage  works  had 
given  way,  with  the  result  that  the  sewage  flowed 
into  the  river  without  being  "  treated.''  On  behalf 
of  the  district  council  it  was  urged  that  they  had 
shown  great  diligence  in  complj-ing  with  the  re- 
quii'ements  of  the  law.  The  magistrates  imposed  a 
nominal  fine,  aud  made  an  order  extending  the  time 
for  the  completion  of  the  works  for  six  months. 

Mr.  George  A.  Lawson,  H.R.S.A.,  the  sculptor 
who  has  receutly  completed  the  important  frieze  for 
the  new  municipal  buildings  at  Bath,  is  now  eugaged 
on  an  interesting  series  of  statues  for  the  new 
buildings  sunouuding  the  old  Roman  Bath,  now 
being  canned  out  fiom  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brydon.  These  statues  will  comprise  eight  of  the 
Roman  governors  who  were  iu  Britain,  to  sm-mount 
the  colonnade.  Mr.  Lawson  has  just  completed 
models  for  the  first  three  of  these — namely,  Julius 
Caesar,  Claudius  Ca;sar,  and  Hadrian. 

The  insanitary  property  and  artisans'  dwellings 
committee  of  the  Liverjiool  Corporation  agreed  on 
Friday  to  sell  to  various  builders  land  in  Fisher- 
street,  Hughson -street,  Piophet-street,  aud  Femie- 
strect,  which  foimed  the  sites  of  insanitary  houses, 
for  the  erection  upon  it  of  four-roomed  cottages  for 
workmen.  The  area  is  sufficient  for  from  70  to  80 
cottages. 
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"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A  OAMKKKEIT-It's  COTTAOE. 

ACCOMPANYING  thcso  remarks  arc  two 
lithogTuphic  plates  giv(!n  in  illustration  of 
the  designs  placed  first  and  second  in  this  com- 
petition by  "Tadpole"  and  "The  Owl."  The 
third  place  is  awarded  to  "A.  B.  C."  The 
following  were  the  instructions  issued  for  com- 
petitors: — "A  Gamekeeper's  Cottage  on  the 
roadside;  at  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  to  be  built  in 
half-timber,  on  a  grounil-floor  story  of  rubble 
stone  walling,  with  haninu  rcd  stom;  angle-ejuoins 
of  big  scantlings.  The  house  to  comprise  a 
sitting-room,  14ft.  by  I'ift.  6in.,  a  kitchen 
living-room  of  rather  larger  area,  a  scullery,  and 
three  bedrooms.  A  gun-room,  10ft.  by  8ft.,  or 
thereabouts,  to  be  located  near  the  porch,  and 
leading  out  of  the  entrance -lobby.  An  out- 
building coniiu'ising  gauK;  and  house  larders,  one 
distinct  from  the  other,  besides  a  bake  and  wash- 
houso.  A  tool-place  and  E.C.  to  be  contrived, 
with  a  fruit  and  root-store  loft  over  the  whole. 
Scale,  8ft.  to  the  inch.  Elevations,  plans,  section, 
and  view.  The  site  presents  no  special  difficulties 
as  to  frontage  or  levels.  The  cottage  will  stand 
in  its  own  garden  away  from  the  kennels."  We 
foimd  some  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  choice, 
for  the  good  and  satisfactory  reason  that  the  best 
of  the  i)laiis  submittetl  were  veiy  nearly  even  in 
merit.  On  the  whole,  "Tadpole"  seems  to 
have  proihiced  the  most  appropriate  cottage. 
His  drawing  is  rather  hard  in  execution,  and  is 
not  so  artistically  rendered  as  "The  Owl's" 
sheet,  which  thereby  gains  no  small  advantage. 
In  execution  this  effect,  to  some  extent,  would 
not  remain,  and,  of  course,  all  new  work  has  a 
tendency  to  look  hard  ;  indeed,  time  alone  can 
give  the  character  of  age  as  well  as  much  of  that 
appearance  of  quaintness  which  a  sympathetic 
draughtsin.-in  seeks  to  indicate  by  an  artistic 
manipulation  of  the  pen.  The  architect  does 
well  when  he  sets  his  face  against  %  hard  cast- 
iron  effect  creeping  over  his  buildings,  making 
them  look  as  if  they  were  produced  by  mere 
living  machines ;  and  all  the  time  we  j>roeecd 
•without  a  vernacular  art,  his  task  is  no  doubt 
rendered  exceedingly  diliiiult  in  this  respect, 
seeing  that  the  artificer  works  with  mechanical 
ideas  only,  and  is  governed  for  the  most 
part  by  conditions  whicfh  crush  out  any  little 
individuality  he  niay  have  originally  aspired 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architect  is  ill- 
advised  when  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  is 
engaged  on  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  built 
to  withstand  the  elements  and  serve  a  practical 
purpose.  Crumbling  ruins  and  open-jointed 
masonrj'  arc  no  doubt  artistic  looking,  while 
imdulating  lines  are  more  pleasing  than  rectilinear 
ones.  The  student,  at  any  i-ate,  however,  must 
not  deceive  himself  by  tricks  of  draughtsmanship. 
"  The  Owl  "  has  not  fallen  into  this  inistake,  but 
his  pencil  tends  to  stray  in  that  direction. 
"Tadpole's"  design  may  possibly,  to  the  super- 
ficial observer,  suffer  in  comparison  for  the  reason 
which  we  have  not  failed  to  remark.  His  plan  is 
a  good  one,  and  when  built  the  cottage  would 
look  well.  The  introduction  of  a  lavatory  and 
■w.c.  adjoining  the  gun-room  would  be  a  con- 
venience to  the  sportsman,  and  the  sitting-room 
door,  instead  of  that  to  the  kitchen,  facing 
the  entry  is  a  decided  point  in  favour  of 
this  plan.  The  stairs  are  sufficiently  masked 
from  the  front  door,  though  they  might  have 
started,  perhaps,  fi-om  out  of  the  sitting-room, 
instead  of  introducing  a  villa-like  hall  in  a  wood- 
side  cottage,  where  the  primitive  farmhouse  type 
of  plan  is  certainly  most  at  home.  ' '  The  (Jwl's  " 
cottage  is  too  small-looking,  and  would  not  appear 
in  execvition  so  well,  or  so  long  on  the  flank,  as 
his  perspective  sets  forth.  The  kitchen  and  stair- 
way, in  full  \-iew  of  the  master,  on  any  unexpected 
call  might  be  unpleasant  for  all  parties,  and  the 
sitting-room  planned  away  in  this  fashion  would 
convert  it  into  a  show-room,  which  is  entirely  out 
of  character  in  such  a  house.  The  scullery  is 
cramped  by  the  stairs,  and  we  doubt  the  utility 
of  a  slipper-bath  in  such  a  place.  The  dresser, 
too,  should  not  be  located  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
window.  The  front  elevation  is  very  pretty. 
"  A.  B.  C."  comes  next,  and  with  more  experience 
will  probably  improve.  The  long  line  made  by 
the  outbuildings  towards  the  north  gives  a  con- 
venient covered  way  facing  the  south  which  would 
add  to  the  gamekeeper's  comfort,  and  it  insures  the 
horizontal  effect  so  essential  in  picturesque 
country  buildings.  His  plan  fails  in  the  principal 
rooms,  which  ought,  by  preference,  to  run  out  of 
oitch  other,    "  Invicta"  draws  in  a  telling  way, 


with  a  sense  of  sunshine  and  colour  ;  but  he  is  not 
80  simple  in  his  ideas  as  we  should  like  to  see, 
and  we  fancy  he  is  not  so  attentive  to  practical 
matters  as  he  might  be.  The  cut  lintels  over 
the  windows  would  never  be  so  treated,  and  cer- 
tainly would  break.  They  look  very  weak  and 
very  ugly.  The  plan  groups  itself  round  a  need- 
lessly lofty  chimney-stack  like  that  to  the  lodge 
in  Kew  (lardens,  and  the  plan  makes  thi;  house 
too  much  of  a  cottage  nrne.  "  Moonraker  "  con- 
tributes a  very  pretty  hillside  sketch,  wliich  makes 
us  wish  to  see  more  of  his  work,  and  his  ])lan 
has  some  good  points.  Its  defects  are  seriously 
opposed  to  anything  like  comfort.  The  master 
would  have  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
almost  go  into  the  scullery,  to  get  at  the  gun- 
room. The  doors  open  directly  on  to  the 
fireplaces,  and  the  b(;droom  plan  is  not  nice. 
"  Fear  "  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  His  lied- 
room  plan  is  eminently  goo<l  ;  the  entrance  and 
gun-room  arc;  convenient.  The  scullery  is  wrongly 
placed  between  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen,  and, 
in  fact,  the  author  has  not  done  him.self  ju.stice, 
or  his  design  cither.  The  plan  is  not  compact 
enough  to  be  considered  inexjKmsivcs  with  so 
extensive  an  (;x]>an.se  of  roofing,  and  a  i)ro])rietor 
wo\ild  b(;  likely  to  C(msider  the  cost,  even  if  land 
m.'iy  be  worth  but  little.  "  (riles  "  has  a  very 
compact  anangem(>nt  which  commcmds  itself, 
though  the  yard  is  needlessly  contract<!d,  cramp- 
ing all  the  outbuildings  in  a  very  confined  way. 
The  exterior  is  not  nicely  delineated,  and  it  has 
a  stilted  appearance,  which  ill  accords  with  the 
spirit  of  old  half-timbered  buililings.  "  Once 
More"  has  a  grip  of  the  j)ictures(iue,  though  his 
interpretation  of  the  style  adopted  has  a  smirch 
of  the  merely  pretty,  introducing  rather  too  many 
conceits  which,  in  a  park-drive  close  to  a  veiy 
modem  house,  would  look  more  at  home  than  by 
a  wood-side  in  the  heart  of  the  countrj'.  "  De- 
metrius "  handles  his  pencil  with  fi-cedom,  and 
seems  to  value  the  artistic  side  of  things.  His 
cottage  is  well  contrived  on  plan  within  the  lines 
of  a  square  ;  but  the  cube  is  really  too  small  for 
the  large  treatment  of  a  second  gable,  and  the 
waste  of  sj)ace  in  the  roofs  is  considerable. 
"Demetrius"  shows  promise  in  his  work. 
"  Mac "  does  the;  .sjinie ;  but  we  see  no  real 
advantage  in  depicting  his  cottage  in  a  thunder- 
storm. The  planning  is  not  so  good  as  the 
la.st :  the  gun-room  is  too  much  involved  in 
the  other  arrangements  of  the  building,  and 
the  he,id-room  to  the  stairs  is  a  very  close 
fit.  "  Ivy,"  with  the  circular  tower  at  the 
corner,  mistakes  the  spirit  of  cottage  building, 
which  should  always  be  simply  treated.  The 
gun-room  and  its  adjacent  lavatory  are  noted  as 
good  points,  and  the  semi -octagonal  bedroom 
over  as  a  very  bad  one.  "  Cygnette  "  is  im- 
proving, but  the  plan  is  far  from  perfect.  The 
perspective  is  better  than  some  others.  "  Beck- 
ington  "  h.as  a  very  similar  plan,  and  is  too  villa- 
like in  appearance.  The  columns  to  the  porch 
are  quite  out  of  place,  and  the  half-timber  work 
does  not  realise  the  example  set  by  old  instances, 
which  require  to  be  kept  in  view  by  any  designer 
who  wishes  to  do  good  work.  "  Kaffir  "  is  much 
better  in  this  respect,  and  his  plan  follows  rather 
the  type  of  ancient  houses.  The  staircase  pro- 
jecting into  the  dining-room  is  an  inconvenient 
barbarism.  "  Canary  "  is  another  member  whose 
work  shows  a  serious  endeavour-.  The  cast-iron 
verandah-like  porch  we  do  not  like,  and  the 
stairs  leave  jirecious  little  space  below  them  at  the 
entrance  to  the  living-room,  and  would  have  to 
be  very  steep.  "Oberon"  is  too  rambling  and 
cut-up  in  his  treatment,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  "  Pimt,"  whose  house  is  more  than  a 
cottage  in  the  sense  intended.  "  B  " — in  a  cu-de 
— does  not  obey  the  rules  as  to  the  size  of  the 
drawing-paper  sheets,  and  he  draws  mechanic- 
ally. "  Fac  et  Spera "  is  too  theatrical  and 
ambitious  with  the  rustic  bridge,  pine-woods  and 
stream,  the  woman  feeding  the  chickens  'midst 
Arcadian  "fixings."  The  design  is  ill-con- 
sidered, but  the  work  is  painstaking,  though 
misjudged.  J.  G.  P.  Meaden  puts  no  motto,  and 
his  design  in  outline  is  verj-  hard,  and  no  -^-iew 
appears.  "  Pic  wick  "  has  a  semicircular  arched 
window  more  suited  to  a  public  bath.  The  ingle- 
nook  is  quite  needless  in  a  gamekeeper's  house. 
"Thrush"  places  the  gun-room  w.c.  too  much 
to  the  front.  The  hall  Avould  be  dark,  and  the 
plan  is  not  so  good  as  the  external  treatment, 
which  is  rather  commonplace.  "Bee's"  larder 
building  is  prettier  than  the  cottage,  which 
is  of  the  ordinary  lodge  type.  "Leemo" 
is  very  careful ;  but  it  ia  not  clear  why 
he  should  fix  up  a  lav.itory  and  w.c.  imme- 


diately out  of  the  sitting-room,  and  by  dividing 
the  cottage  into  two  by  the  hall,  half  the  house 
is  presumably  reserved  for  the  shooting  parties. 
"Moor"  comes  next,  and  then  "Snapshot," 
whose  design  looks  like  a  seaside  villa  of  the 
regulation  mode,  the  lower  walls  biiilt  in  random 
rubble.  "Bleu"  and  "La  Cigalo "  try  their 
best  and  work  neatly,  so  that  we  have  every 
desire  to  encourage  them  in  their  studies.  At 
present  we  ain  say  no  more.  "  Dessinateur," 
"Breton"  (who  ignores  the  rule  as  to  size  of 
paper),  "  Sanitas,"  "  Dunelm,"  "  (ihibcrti," 
"Overture,"  "  Veller,"  "H"  in  circle,  and 
"Venus"  complete  the  series.  One  remark  to 
"  R  "  in  circle,  and  that  is,  to  advise  him  to  drop 
this  silly  style  of  drawing  trees  and  clouds  and 
mushrooms  of  Brobdingnagian  proportions.  Let 
him  study  his  jdan  more  thoroughlj-,  and  consider 
the  comfort  of  the  tenant,  avoiding  such  follies 
as  solid-shaped  jirojecting  stiin('  wind(jw- heads 
like  that  to  the  third  light  of  the  kitchen  window. 
We  should  not  trouble  to  notice  "  R  "  if  we  did 
not  think  he  ought  to  know  better. 


STRENGTH  OF  PILLARS. 

AA'ALL'ABLK  paper  on  this  subject,  which 
.  was  recently  read  before  the;  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  l/copold  Eidlitz, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  and  able  work  on 
the  "  Nature  and  Functions  of  Art,"  is  printed 
in  the  Tiansartionn  of  that  society.  Mr.  Eidlitz 
examines  mainly  the  question  :  "  What  is  the 
miiximum  strain  in  pillars  compressed  endwise  in 
the  centre  ^f  resistance  by  weights  less  than  the 
breaking  weights,  or  by  weights  not  apjdied  in 
the  centre  of  resistance "  Under  increasing 
loads  the  deflections  of  a  pillar  increase  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  loads  causing  them,  and 
the  reverse  is  also  true.  Jlr.  P^idlitz  shows  that 
a  short  specimen  of  cast  iron  of  lin.  sectional  area 
is  crushed  by  a  compressing  force  of  90,0001b.  ; 
but  as  the  specimen  becomes  longer,  the  force 
required  to  disintegrate  becomes  rapidly  less. 
When  under  .5in.  long  it  will  br(!ak  under 
8.i, 0001b.,  when  lOin.  long  under  4.5, OOOlb.,  when 
1.5in.  long  under  ;}0,000lb.,  and  so  on.  The 
author  considers  the  nature  of  elasticity,  which 
is  the  internal  force  which  maintains  atomic 
relations ;  its  potential  elasticity  is  the  sum  of 
this  persistence.  The  exertion  of  the  elastic  force 
is  accompanied  with  "fatigue,"  which  is  thte 
reduction  of  the  above  force,  and  the  amount  of 
this  fatigue  is  so  delicate  as  to  elude  the  senses, 
and  can  be  only  measured  by  instruments.  The 
tables  which  acc-omjiany  the  author's  paper 
are  numerous,  and  give  verj-  elaliorate  results. 
Some  of  these  show  the  compression  of  inch 
areas  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  for  various 
loads,  the  breaking-weights  of  cast-iron  and 
wrought  pillars  of  diameters  from  .5  to  .')0  and 
under  eccentric  loads.  Tables  are  also  given 
showing  compression  for  brickwork  piers  under 
loads  up  to  2,0001b.  per  square  inch,  deduced 
from  the  Watertown  Arsenal  experiments.  The 
last  table  gives  the  results  for  yellow  pine  square 
posts  from  0  up  to  60  diameters,  loaded  on  the 
centre,  when  dry  and  not  drj'.  Thus,  a  post  of 
1.5  diameters  had  a  breaking  weight  of  7,800,  a 
deflection  of  -00428,  and  safe  load  of  79.5,  with 
a  deflection  of  -0010;  at  20  diameters  the 
breaking-weight  is  4,400,  deflection  -13636,  safe 
load  69.5,  deflection  -0225  ;  at  30  diameters  the 
breaking-weight  is  1,950,  deflection  -.51750,  safe 
load  460,  and  deflection  -1225;  at  40  diameters 
the  breaking-weight  is  1,100,  deflection  1-04,54, 
safe  load  290,  deflection  -2900.  One  half  the  safe 
load  to  be  taken  when  the  wood  is  not  dry.  AVe 
refer  our  readers  to  the  useful  analysis  and  tables 
of  Mr.  Eidlitz. 


Mr.  George  Payne,  F.S.A.,  secretary  of  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society,  has  reported  "to  the  Public 
Library  and  Museum  Committee  of  Rochester  the 
gift  to  the  city  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
of  a  valuable  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found 
at  the  lecautly  discovered  Roman  viUa  at  Darenth. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  fortnightly  lectures  on 
art  subjects  organised  by  the  Parks  and  Galleries 
Committee  of  Glasgow  Coi-poration  was  delivered  ou 
Saturday  evening  in  the  Corporation  Art  Galleries, 
Sauchiehall- street,  Glasgow.  The  hall  was  crowded. 
Mr.  William  J.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  was  the 
lecturer,  and  the  subject  was  "The  Racial  Element 
ill  Architecture."  Mr.  Anderson  dealt  with  the 
influence  architecture  had  ou  our  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  manners  of  the  ancient  peoples,  and 
described,  by  means  of  lantern  views,  the  types  of 
dwellings  of  different  races. 
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THE  STEAXD  IMPRO\TEjMENT  SCHEME. 

THE  new  scheme  for  a  broad  thoroughfare 
between  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  just 
propounded  by  the  Improvements  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council,  follows,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  subjoined  official  plan,  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  the  proposal  of  t)ctober  last,  the 
main  point  of  ditference  being  that  the  width  is 
now  recommended  to  be  100ft.  thi-ougho\it,  in 
lieu  of  90ft.  The  proposal  is,  it  will  be  observed, 
to  drive  a  new  street  in  an  approximately  direct 
line  from  the  junction  of  Theobald's-road  with 
Southampton-row,  through  the  latter  street,  and 
then  crossing  Holborn,  proceeding  southwards  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  on  the  east  or 
City  side  of  liittle  Queen-street,  over  the  electric 
lighting  station  in  Sardinia-street,  across  Vere- 
street  and  Stanliope-street,  over  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  and  so,  with  a  sweej)  westwards,  to  the 
east  side  of  New  Church-court,  and  eastwards  to 
the  Globe  Theatre  entrance,  the  western  wing- 
just  open'ng  out  theStrandNcwspapcr  Company's 


Offices.  The  "island"  in  Holywell-strect  and 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand  will" be  removed,  and 
two  si)ur  streets,  each  COft.  wide,  arc  proposed 
at  the  Strand  end,  the  eastern  one  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  new  street  with  Stanhope-street  to 
St.  Clement  Dane's  Chiu-ch,  the  western  one 
from  the  same  junction  of  the  new  and  Stanhope 
streets  by  a  widening  of  l^lackmoor  and  White 
Hart  streets  into  Wellington -street  at  the  rear  of 
the  (Gaiety  Theatre.  The  gradient  of  the  new 
street  would  in  no  place  exceed  1  in  50.  The 
estimated  net  cost  of  the  entire  scheme  is 
£2,074,800,  of  which  £153,000  is  the  estimated 
outlay  on  the  new  streets,  subways,  sewers,  and 
I>aving,  the  remaining  £1,921,800  being  the  sum 
allowed  for  comjx'n.sation  for  property  removed 
after  deductions  for  recoupment  under  the 
•'betterment"  system,  as  laid  down  in  the 
■Tower  Bridge  Southern  Approach  Act  of  189.5. 


ARCHITECTS'  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Architects' 
I'enevolent  Society  was  h(;ld  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  Itoyal  Institute  of  Jiritish 
chitccts,  Sir  Arthur  Bloinfield,  in  the  absence 
the  president  (Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose),  in  the  chair, 
ong  those  pre.'<ent  were  Mr.  Arthur  (jates 
on.  trf;a.surer),  Mr.    Pereivall    Currey  (hon. 
Tetary),  Mr.  Henrj'  L.  Florence,  Mr.  Sydney 
irke,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  Mr.  T.  JI.  Kick- 
n,   Mr.  George  Scamell,   Mr.   Edward  H. 
artin(»iu,  Mr.  Zeph.  King,  Mr.  Wm.  Wood- 
ard,  &c. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
r.  Pereivall  Currey  (hon.  secretary),  read  the 
X/Tt  of  the  council  :  — 
It  was  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  council  to  con- 
atulate  the  contributors  to  its  funds  on  the 
ciety's  having  attained  during  the  year  1894 
greatest  degree  of  financial  proeperity  since  its 


foundation,  the  amount  received  in  subscriptions 
being  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

While,  however,  having  this  cause  for  satis- 
faction, the  council  would  at  the  same  time  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  greater  demand  has 
been  made  upon  its  resources  than  in  former 
years,  and  that  although  the  sum  of  £413  15s. 
was  the  income  derived  from  subscriptions  during 
the  year,  £70  was  paid  to  pensioners,  and  £604  to 
applicants  for  grants,  together  making  a  total  of 
£674  (as  against  £589  in  1894)  distributed  in 
relief. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  account,  a  balance 
of  £169  8s.  8d.  having  been  brought  over  from 
1894,  an  investment  was  made  in  the  i)urchase  of 
£100  Caledonian  Railway  4  per  cent.  Debenture 
Stock  at  a  cost  or  £143.  Dm-ing  the  year  the 
sum  of  £91  7s.  (as  against  £85  l  is.  in  1894)  was 
received  in  donations,  so  that  the  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  at  the  credit  of  the  capital 
account  on  the  3 1  st  December  last  was  £117  158. 8d. 
The  donations  were  chiefly  contributed  by  I\Ir. 
Graham  C.  Awdry  (£25),"  Colonel  R.  W.  Edis 
(£21),  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson  (£7  7s.),  Mr.  Zeph. 
King  (£5  5s.),  Mr.  Wm.  Kidner  (£5  5s.),  Mr. 
A.  H.  Tiltman  (£5),  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Hine  (£5),  and 
Mr.  George  Inskipp  (£3  3s.)  A  further  sum  of 
£5  los.  was  also  contributed  as  a  donation  by  the 
Spring  Gardens  Sketching  Club. 

Five  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  coimcil 
during  the  past  official  year.  The  pension  of 
£20,  which  was  awarded  last  j'ear,  having  again 
become  vacant  through  the  death  of  its  recipient, 
the  vacancy  was  announced  in  the  professional 
papers,  and  the  pension  awarded  to  one  of  the 
four  persons  who  applied.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  J.  "G.  Finch  Noyes,  who  was 
elected  co-auditor  with  INIr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  at 
the  last  annual  general  meeting,  being  tmable  to 
act  on  account  of  absence  abroad,  Mr.  John  Hebb 
kindly  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  council, 
the  duties  in  his  stead. 

The  following  gentlemen,  being  the  five  ssnior 
members,  retire  by  rotation  from  the  council, 
namely  : — Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  Mr.  William  Grellier,  Mr.  E.  B. 
I'Anson,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Martineau.  To  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  by  these  retirements,  the  council 
have  the  pleasure  to  nominate  Colonel  R.  W. 
Edis,  Mr.  Arthur  Crow,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning, 
Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  and  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash. 

The  balance  sheet  and  income  account  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1895,  duly  audited  by 
Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  and  Jlr.  John  Hebb,  were 
submitted. 

^Ir.  H.  H.  Collins  moved,  and  Mr.  William 
Woodward  seconded,  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to  : — "  That  the  council  for  the 
year  1896-97  be  elected  as  follows  :  Mr.  J.  M. 
Rickman,  Mr.  R.  St.  A.  Roumieu,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wimperis,  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes, 
Mr.  Wm.  Kidner,  Mr.  Geo.  Scamell,  Mr.  Zeph. 
King,  Mr.  George  Inskijip,  Colonel  R.  W.  Edis, 
]\Ir.  Arthur  Crow,  5Ir.  E.  A.  Gruning,  Mr. 
G.  T.  Hine,  and  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash." 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
^Ir.  E.  H.  JIartincau,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson 
was  elected  a  trustee,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Ciindy. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates  and  Jlr.  Pereivall  Currey  for  their  services 
respectively  as  hon.  treasurer  and  hon.  secretary, 
and  each  gentleman  was  re-elected  in  his  office 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Wm.  Woodward  and 
Mr.  Henry  Hall  were  elected  auditors.  Mv. 
Cates  proposed,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Archite(/ts  for  affording  office  accom- 
modation to  the  Society. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded 
to  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  for  presiding,  and  the 
chairman  having  briefly  replied,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


ARCHITECTL^RE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

THP]  largest  and  most  important  of  the  list  of 
svibjeits  in  church  architecture  is  the 
"Coats  Memorial  Church,  Paisley,"  by  H. 
Blanc,  R.S.A.  It  is  drawn  to  a  large  scale,  the 
architectural  detail  has  been  very  faithfully 
rend(!red,  and  the  whole  has  a  fine  pictorial  eftect. 
The  drawing  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  build- 
ing in  relation  to  its  site,  but  without  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  immediate  surroundings.  This,  as 
13  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
splendid  specimens  of  church  architecture  which 
has  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  erected  in  Scot- 


land. The  exterior,  which  has  been  well  illus- 
trated in  the  pages  of  the  Buii.dixo  Nkws,  need« 
no  deserii)tion,  further  than  to  state  that  it  in 
cruciform  in  plan,  with  wide,  short  nave  and 
narrow  passage  aisles,  a  towor  of  lofty  propor- 
tions, surmounted  by  a  crown  rtisembling  that  of 
St.  Giles's.  The  edifice  occupies  the  sunuuit  of 
an  apparently  isolated  eminence,  and  the  access 
is  made  easy  by  gently  sloping  roadways  to  a 
plateau  about  half-way  up.  This  terrace  gives 
access  to  hall  below  the  nave  of  the  church,  and 
to  a  staircase  of  about  30  stcqis,  magnificently 
broad,  being  about  as  broad  as  the  church  it.^oll. 
Three  porches  of  considerable  projection  show 
wry  richly-mouldiid  doorways,  and  over  these  is 
the  lai'ge  window  of  the  nave,  a  combination  of 
Early  Lancet  and  Geometrical  design.  The 
exterior  as  a  whole  lacks  proportionable  length,  a 
defect  rather  intensified  by  the  erection  of  the 
tower  over  the  crossing,  which  is  a  square  of  the 
naiTowcr  proportions  of  the  transept  width.  The 
defect  is  inseparable  from  the  requirements  of  tho 
plan,  which  pro\'ides  for  a  moderatel)^  Largo 
audience  being  massed  as  equablj"  as  possible 
around  the  preacher,  and  with  no  pillars  to  ob- 
struct the  view.  But  in  this  instance  the  vertical 
proportions  of  the  height — especially  in  the  nave, 
with  its  lower  floor — are  so  dominant  that  there 
is  nothing  at  all  akin  to  the  broad,  squat,  and 
generally  imgainly  proportions  of  churches  con- 
structed with  these  narrow  ai.sles.  The  church  is 
said  to  have  cost  about  £80,000,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  will  be  taken  for  the  sumptuous 
apijointments  and  constructive  details  of  the  in- 
terior, a  sketch  of  which  woidd  be  very  interest- 
ing to  the  public.  455,  "  Design  for  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Ayr,"  by  J.  A.  jMon-is  and  Hunter,  is 
the  only  other  sample  of  church  arehitectiu-e  with 
much  decorative  detail.  It  is  in  water-colour, 
and  a  fine  pictorial  representation  of  a  church  in 
the  Later  Perpendicular  style,  with  very  good 
tower  and  spire  placed  at  one  side  of  its  west 
front,  and  the  usual  door  and  window  over  in  the 
nave  gable.  The  aisle  appears  to  be  constructed 
with  a  succession  of  projecting  gables.  The 
architects  have  been  lavish  of  the  surface  panel 
decoration  peculiar  to  some  examples  of  the  style, 
but  have  perhaps  carried  the  decorative  detail  to 
an  extreme  in  crocketing  the  upper  angles  of  the 
spire,  and  without  the  angle  rolls  general  in  the 
Continental  examples,  which  seem  to  have 
beguiled  their  fancy.  458,  "  Regent  Place,  U.P. 
Church,  Glasgow,"  by  H.  and  D.  Barclay,  is 
a  large  and  important  edifice  in  the  Greek  Classic 
style,  with  a  lofty  campanile,  and  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  the  successful  study  of  harmonious 
proportions  and  picturesque  grouping  of  parts 
without  any  of  the  oddities  that  make  somo 
Glasgow  churches  in  this  style  conspicuous.  656 
and  456  are  designs  for  churches,  submitted  for 
competition,  by  Mr.  Hunter  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Miles  S.  Gibson.  Both  are  good  examples  of 
what  may  be  styled  economical  arrangement  in 
Early  Gothic.  The  one  has  the  usual  wide  na^-e 
to  accommodate  galleries,  and  rather  much  of 
secular  accessory  building  at  the  front ;  the  other 
is  a  more  ambitious  design,  and  shows  a  navo 
and  double  transepts,  with  massive  buttressing 
and  a  tine  south  jiorch.  499,  "New  E.TJ. 
Church,  Bathgate,"  by  J.  E.  Fairley,  is  another 
of  the  wide-naved  galleried  churches,  and  the 
architect  has,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  front  is 
concerned,  been  very  successful  in  masking  the 
proportions  with  buttressing,  pinnacles,  &c.  503, 
"St.  Margaret's  Convent  Chapel,  Edinburgh," 
shows  a  new  apse  and  other  additions,  by 
A.  Blacpherson.  Little,  in  the  perspective  given, 
is  to  bo  seen  but  a  lofty  octangular  apse,  with, 
massive  buttresses,  surmoimted  bj'  the  parapet. 
The  roof  is  not  visible,  and  the  old  original 
chapel,  which  was  built  about  50  3'ears  ago  in 
the  Perpendicular  of  that  period,  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  buried  in  the  recent  additions. 
There  is  a  small  window  or  two  at  lower  levels ; 
but  the  only  lights  of  any  importance,  and  these 
bj-  no  means  large,  are  close  to  the  roof. 

Public  buildings  in  civil  architecture  forni.  the 
largest  and  most  important  department  of  this 
exhibition.  The  drawings  include  most  of  the 
competitive  designs  for  the  new  hotel  and  offices 
of  the  N.B.  Railway.  In  506  Mr.  Beattie,  whoso 
design  is  being  carried  out,  gives  a  large  per- 
spective of  the  exterior  as  seen  from  the  north- 
west— i.f..  Princes-street — and  in  505,  a  picture 
of  the  same  size,  several  views  of  the  interior, 
the  entrance-hall,  board-room,  ice.  These  are  all 
in  a  style  of  decoration  which  may  be  called 
grand  and  imposing  in  their  proportions,  and  give 
ft  good  idea  oL  the  provieion  nutdo-  for  elegance 
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and  comfort.  The  exterior  docs  not  show  any 
special  outstanding  variety  of  its  component 
masses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  somewhat 
monotonous  repetition  of  detail  over  all  the 
frontages.  Tliis,  however,  gives  it  the  appeai-- 
ance  of  being  larger  and  more  commodious  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  it  distances  them  all  in  its 
elevation  to  the  street  Ijy  the  erection  of  a  massive 
clock  tower.  .Wl  is  the  design  by  W.  Lciper, 
R.S.A.,  as  it  appears  from  the  north-west  with 
tho  detail  visible.  Mr.  Leiper  in  498  gives  also  a 
fine  view  of  the  building  as  seen  from  a  great 
distance  -with  its  sun-oundings.  Viewed  from 
this  distance  the  hotel  dwai'fs  by  its  magnitude 
all  buildings  in  its  vicinity,  and  probably  wiUnot 
in  this  aspect  present  much,  if  any,  difference  as 
compared  with  any  of  the;  others  seen  from  the 
same  ])oint  of  view.  The  characteristic  of  Mr. 
licipcr's  design  appears  to  be  the  employment  of 
massive  angle  and  other  tun-et  projections,  and 
those  flanking'  the  entrance  allow  of  an  imposing 
doorway  ;  but  it  is  (]U('stionable  if  he  has  im- 
])roved  tlunn  by  surrounding  th(!  t{)pmost  stage 
with  rather  heavy  ])illars  round  thti  surface.  C5'2 
is  the  design  by  J.  J.  iiumet,  A.lf.S.A. — a  fine 
pictorial  sketch  in  sepia  ;  its  charactoi'istic 
appears  to  be  the  dominance  of  features  borrowed 
from  th(!  old  Scotch  houses  or  Old  Edinburgh  archi- 
tecture. It  has  the  crow-stepped  gables  and  other 
well-known  features  ;  but  these  are  by  no  moans 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  more  modern  details, 
w'ithout  which  ]icople  might  suggest  that  it  would 
be  more  at  homo  at  th(!  south  end  of  the  new 
bridge.  This  design  looks  more  picturesque  with 
its  A  ariety  of  detail  in  the  upper  part  than  any  of 
the  others.  6!i0  is  the  only  remaining  one,  by 
Jlessrs.  Dunn  and  Finlay.  Its  charaiteristic 
seems  to  be  the  endeavour,  very  successfully 
attained,  to  avoid  anything  like  monotonous 
repetition  of  (hitail  and  that  over-ornamentation 
of  details  of  windows,  &c.,  which,  as  in  the 
successful  design,  is  somewhat  confusing  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  This  design  makes  well- 
defined  divisions  in  the  fa(;ades,  and  so  that  the 
maximum  of  variety  is  attained  on  a  site  neces- 
sarily limited  to  an  even  Vioundary  line,  these 
divisions  or  projections  are  square  on  plan,  and 
are  relieved  by  arched  recesses  in  the  upper  jmrt. 
Th(^  sizes  of  the  windows  also  are  nicely  propor- 
tioned to  the  iiuportanci!  of  the  various  apart- 
ments, and  there  is  perhaps  more  of  the  beaiity  of 
harmonious  proportion  of  its  parts  in  this  than  in 
any  of  the  rest.  651  is  a  beautiful  drawing  in 
line  of  a  design  submitted  by  H.  I).  Barclay  for 
the  Glasgow  Art  Galleries.  It  shows  a  long 
building  with  fine  central  peristylar  division, 
with  the  Greek  Classical  detail. 

497,  "  Bargemen's  Institute,  Port  Dundas, 
Glasgow,"  by  J.  Honeyman,  U.S.A.,  and 
Keppie,  is  a  plain  edifice,  but  picturesquely 
arranged  in  its  component  parts.  .507,  "Queen 
Margaret  College,  Glasgow,  Anatomical  Depart- 
ment," by  the  same  architects,  is  an  amusing 
fancy  sketch  in  what  mny  be  termed  the  im- 
pressionist stj'le  of  etching.  The  artist  is  more 
in  evidence  than  the  architect,  there  being 
nothing  particular  in  a  building  of  much  dead- 
wall  siirface  and  commonplace  in  its  proportions. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  vigorous  etching  of 
some  exotic  shrub,  and  many  straight  poles 
doing  duty  for  the  trunks  of  trees,  the 
foliage  being  carefully  shrouded  with  covering 
of  nondescript  material ;  whilst  two  lady  students, 
with  flowing  garments,  are  walking  gracefully 
over  the  demesne.  504,  "Miss  Cranston's  Tea- 
rooms, Buchanan-street,  Glasgow,"  by  G.  W. 
Brown,  A.K.S.A.,  is  a  piece  of  Decorated  street 
architectiu'e,  with  one  wide  window  and  door  on  the 
groimd  floor,  and  finished  on  the  top  with  a  gable, 
in  the  Flemish  style.  449  is  a  good  water-colour 
sketch  of  the  new  Royal  B.  Hotel,  Princes-street, 
by  J.  ^I.  Henry.  463,  "  Design  for  Dumfries 
Academy,"  by  J.  A.  Williamson,  is  a  long 
building,  with  centre  di^•i.sion  and  wings,  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  and  plentiful  provision  for 
light  to  the  interior.  452,  "Carnegie  Public 
Library,  Wick,"  by  Leadbetter  and  Fairley,  is  a 
building  erected  on  an  angular  site,  with 
entrance-hall  in  the  angle,  and  recreation-room, 
reading-room,  and  lending  library  ingeniously 
airanged  in  a  triangle.  The  building  is  in  a 
single  story,  and  has  good  Classical  details. 
Jlessrs.  Leadbetter  and  Fairley  send  also  their 
competitive  design  for  the  "  Sandeman  Public 
Library,  Perth,"  also  a  Classical  design,  of  much 
larger  proportions.  470  is  a  design  for  a  public 
hall,  by  T.  R.  Peacock,  premiated,  and  with 
good  proportions  and  details.  648  is  a  geometric 
elevation  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Battersea, 


by  .1.  A.  Morris  and  C.  A.  do  Boinville.  It  is 
a  very'  long  building,  a  monotonous  imbroken 
line  of  circ  ular-hend(>d  openings  on  the  ground 
floor — a  row  of  handsome  workshops. 

There  is  nothing  of  much  architectural  inter- 
est in  the  way  of  mansion  houses,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interesting  bird's-eye  view  of 
"  Earl's  Hall,  Fife,"  an  old  Scottish  house  which 
had  laid  in  ])artly  ruinous  condition  for  many 
years,  till  restored  by  U.  S.  Lorimer,  for  the  new 
proprietor,  ^Ir.  R.  JIcKenzie.  The  sketch  shows 
not  only  the  house,  but  the  adjacent  grounds, 
including  the  large  garden,  now  inclosed  with 
ornamental  wall  and  towers.  'Iliis  Scotch  house 
still  retains  an  old  ceiling  with  decorated  panels 
in  c  olour,  and  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  style. 
157,  "  Johnstownburn,  Haddington,"  is  an  old 
plain  Scotch  house,  with  additions  made?  to  it  by 
Leadbetter  and  Fairh^y.  The  additions  an-  shown 
on  a  mini.ature  jdan,  and  are  very  considerable, 
and  miide  in  good  k(!eping  with  the  styh^  of  the 
original.  459,  "  Hill  House,  Ayrsliiro,"  is  another 
case  of  alterations  and  additions  by  the  same 
architects,  and  480,  "  The  Holmes,  St.  Boswells," 
by  the  siimo  architects,  is  a  good  vigorous  etching 
of  a  mansion  house  recently  erected.  The  eleva- 
tion shows  an  entrance-porch  in  the  angles, 
formed  by  a  projecting  wing,  with  ])illars  and 
entablature.  The  building  lias  two  floors,  and 
and  is  not  lofty,  with  o\crhangiiig  eaves  and 
cornice  on  the  main  portion.  453,  "  Corbet 
House,  Roxburghshire,"  by  Hardy  and  Wright, 
the  residence  of  A.  Sholto  Douglas,  of  Gateshead, 
is  a  building  of  two  floors  of  (onsiderable  length, 
with  details  of  the  Scotch  Baronial  style  intun-cts 
and  crowsteps,  but  without  the  altitude  of  the  old 
Scotch  house.  462,  "St.  Mamock's.  Co.  Dublin," 
is  a  large  and  peculiar  building,  the  residence  of 
J.  Jamieson,  D.L.,  bj'R.  S.  Lorimer.  The  whole 
of  the  edifice  is  severely  pLiin  both  in  plan  and 
elevation.  A  plain  parapet  runs  round  thc^  top, 
rather  close  to  the  upper  windows,  the  segmental 
pediments  being  altogether  on  the  parajxit.  It 
has  the  principal  entrance  at  one  end,  and  aLso  a 
garden  entrance  in  the  centre  of  what  would  be 
called  the  principal  front.  A  small  plan  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior. 

There,  are  several  examples  of  small  countrj- 
houses  and  suburban  villas,  but  with  nothing 
very  noticeable  in  their  ajijie^irancc  or  details. 
There  are  some  fine  examjjles  of  the  English 
cottage,  half-timber  stjde.  494  is  a  pretty  water- 
colour  sketch  of  design  for  Slain  Hotel  and  Club- 
house, by  H.  and  D.  Barcliiy  ;  608  is  a  pa\-ilion 
for  George  Watson  Club  at  Slyresidc,  by  Thomas 
T.  Paterson.  454  is  iin  hotel,  erecting  at  Dunbar, 
by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Finla}-,  in  the  Scotch  style, 
with  prominent  angle-turrets,  and  a  look  of 
substantial  provision  for  meeting  all  contingencies 
of  that  stormy  coast. 

There  are  some  specimens  of  design  for  glass- 
staining.  Of  these,  the  most  pleasing  in  design 
and  colour  are  by  Arthur  ly.  Duthie,  in  his 
"  Spirit  of  Romance  "  and  "  The  Ten  A'irgins." 
"The  Baptism"  and  "The  Recording  Angel," 
by  W.  Aikman,  are  far  too  green,  and  the  figures 
have  little  character.  Mr.  T.  Bonnar  sends 
samples  of  decorated  ceilings  in  water-colour. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  AnEUNETitv,  of  Delahaye-strcet, 
Westminster,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  ]\Ian- 
chester  Ship  Canal,  died  on  Sunday  night  at  his 
residence.  Whiteness,  Broadslairs.  at  the  age  of 
8 1 .  He  was  a  past-president  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  (which  he  joined  so  far  back  as 
March,  1844,  and  occupying  the  chair  in  1881) 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbmgh. 
Mr.  Abemethy  had  been  failing  in  health  for 
some  time. 


The  Admiralty  has  sanctioued  an  improved  scale 
of  salaries  to  the  eiigineei-iug  and  coustnictive  staff 
at  the  Loudon  establishment  and  at  the  dockyards 
(including  those  of  Malta  and  Hong  Kong).  The 
officials  listed  receive  a  uuLfonu  advance  of  £150 
per  annum. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  Brown,  F.S.I.,  auctioneer  and 
surveyor,  of  Vanbrugh  Park,  Blackheath,  and 
1  Billiter-square Buildings,  London,  was  thrown  from 
j  his  horse  on  Monday  moniing  whilst  out  riding  at 
Blackheath,  and  was  killed.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was 
in  his  16th  year,  was  the  surveyor  to  the  Millwall 
Estate  Office,  was  a  member  of  the  Shipwrights' 
Company,  and  was  well  known  in  City  cii'cles.  He 
was  an  old  contributor  to  our  colunms,  and  so 
recently  as  a  fortnight  ago  we  published  a  timely 
letter  from  him  on  "  Riverless  London," 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOOICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Bliluixo  Tuaok.s  Association  of  Max- 
CHESTEH  and  Distuict. — Thc  sccoiid  anniuil  meet- 
ing of  this  association  was  held  on  Wednesday 
week,  the  President  (Mr.  Robert  Holland)  in  the 
chair.  The  annual  report  was  road  by  the 
s(!(Tetaiy,  Mr.  Fred  Sc/itt.  It  stJited  that  the 
question  of  deposit  of  priced  quantities  had  con- 
tinued to  occu|)y  the  attention  of  the  council,  .iiid 
(!orr(^spondeiice  had  passed  Ijetwetai  them  and  the 
council  of  the  Society  of  Architects  on  the  subject, 
with  no  practical  result,  however,  and  the  <iues- 
tion  was  now  in  abeyanctc.  The  council  had 
passed  th(!  following  r<'solution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  several  allied  trades — viz.,  "That  it 
be  a  general  reconimc  nilation  to  the  various  trades 
to  adopt  for  breakfast  time  8.30  to  9  a.m.  instead 
of  8  to  8.30  a.m."  The  council  reported  that  a 
dispute  between  the;  master  painters  and  thiir 
opci-atives  had  hco.n  satisfactorily  settled  by 
arbitration  ;  and  that,  also,  in  respect  of  claims 
by  the  oi)erative  masons,  the  masters  had  made 
satisfactory  arrangements.  'ITie  treasurer's  state- 
ment .showed  that  the  association  was  in  astnmger 
financial  position  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  re])ort  and  financial  statement 
were  adopted  on  the  moticm  of  the  chairman, 
.seconded  by  Mr.  ,1.  B.  Kendall.  Mr.  Holland 
was  re-elected  president,  Mr.  G.  Slacfarlane  \ice- 
president,  and  Mr.  .1.  Cantrill  treasurer. 

The  Shei  iiei.J)  Society  of  Auchitects  axd 
Si  KVEYous.-  Tlie  ordinajy  monthly  meeting  of 
the  nw^mbers  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  the  11th  inst.  A  lecture  on 
"  Axiality  "  was  d(divered  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  a  native  of  Sheffield,  nowlecturcrat 
South  Kensington.  The  lecture,  which  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  and  blackboard 
diagrams,  was  listem^d  to  with  rapt  attention  by 
a  very  appreciative  audience.  A  very  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Stannus  on  tho 
motion  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Parkin, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  E.  M.  (JiVlbs,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Innocent  (hon.  sei  .),  Jlr.  A.  H.  Holland,  Mr. 
15uck,  and  the  chairman. 


CHIPS. 

After  prolonged  litigation  iind  negotiiition  the 
Corporation  of  Cant»;i  bmy  are  taking  preliminary 
steps  towards  the  erection  "of  an  Institute  from  the 
proceeds  of  Dr.  Beaney's  bequest.  They  decided 
la.st  week  to  purchase,  aS  a  site  for  the  proposed 
building,  the  inns  known  as  the  Greyhound  and  the 
George  and  Dragon. 

Southend  Pier  is  already  by  far  the  longest  m 
England,  but  it  is  to  be  matte  still  longer.  The 
Corijoration  of  Southend  have  nivited  tenders  for  its 
extension  about  150  yards  seawards,  and  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  pier-head. 

At  Christ  Church,  Liuthwaite,  on  Saturday,  a 
new  three-light  stained-glass  east  window  was 
dedicated.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Powell 
Brothers,  Leeds. 

The  West  Riding  County  Council  have  entered 
into  a  conditional  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  freehold  land  adjoinuig  the  Scalebor  Park 
estate,  and  containing  21  acres,  at  a  rate  of  £200  jier 
acres,  for  the  purposes  of  an  a-sylum  for  private 
patients. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Culley  Ashmeiul, 
land  agent  and  surveyor,  of  Biistol,  who  died  on 
October  2nd  la.st  year-,  has  been  proved  by  the 
executors — Mi:  Frederick  Ashmead  (son),  Mr.  F.  D. 
Ashmead  (giandson),  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway 
(son-in-law).  The  gross  personal  estate  amounts 
to  £17,060  8s.  2d.,  and  the  net  £10,768  1.5s.  9d. 
The  gross  real  estate  is  £21,616,  and  the  net 
£17,532  18s.  6d. 

The  Manchester  Art  Gallery  committee  have 
purchased  for  the  permanent  collection  an  oil  picture, 
"The  Pedlar,"  by  Charles  A.  Collins,  a  sou  of 
William  Collins,  R'A. 

The  newly  appointed  hospitals  committee  who  are 
concerned  iii  the  erection  of  a  joint  fever  hosjiital, 
near  Skipton,  have  decided  to  offer  premiums  for 
competitive  designs,  and  to  limit  the  outlay  to 
£10,000,  exclusive  of  land. 

In  the  parish  church  of  High  Ongar  a  stained- 
glass  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of 
chancel  as  a  memorial.The  ai-tists  are  Messrs.  Lavers 
and  Westlake. 

At  a  meeting  in  Dowell's  Rooms;  Edinburgh,  on 
Thursday  night,  of  ai-chitects'  assistants,  forming 
the  newly-established  Edinburgh  Architectural 
,  Society,  the  president,  Mr.  A.  R.  Scott,  delivered 
j  an  address,  entitled  "The  Gramm;ir  of  Gothic 
I  Architecture."  The  lectuie  was  illustrated  by  a 
i  large  number  of  diagrams. 
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Bristol  Cathedral. — Under  the  presidency 
of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  a  meeting  was  held,  on 
Friday,  at  the  Merchants'  Hall  in  that  city  in 
support  of  the  cathedral  restoration  completion 
scheme.  His  worship  mentioned  that  £6,000  was 
required  :  £1,200  to  clear  off  the  debt  for  repairs 
already  executed,  £4, .500  for  external  repaii-s  to 
the  north  and  south  choir  aisles,  and  their 
parapets  and  pinnacles,  and  the  remaining  £300 
for  a  new  doorway  in  the  north  transept, 
as  designed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  E.A.,  archi- 
tect to  the  i)ean  and  Chapter.  Speeches  were 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  High 
Sheriff,  the  Dean,  and  others,  and  the  sum  of 
£1,1 15  were  promised  in  the  room.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  recent  death,  at  the  earlv  age  of 
28,  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin,  the  head  of  the"  firm  of 
contractors  by  whom  the  recent  works  of  restora- 
tion have  been  carried  out. 

HrxsT.^NTOx. — The  memorial  stone  of  the 
Town  Hall  was  laid  last  week.  Building  opera- 
tions have  been  in  progress  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  roof  level  has  already  been  reached. 
The  building  has  its  principal  front  to  the  Cireeve- 
gate-road,  and  another  entiance  from  the  Green, 
facing  the  ancient  ruined  cross  and  the  pier.  The 
total  cost,  including  the  furnishing,  will  be  about 
£2, .500.  The  town-hall  is  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  George  J.  and  F.  W.  Skipper, 
F.E.I.B.A.,  architects,  of  Norwich,  whose  plans 
were  chosen  in  a  limited  competition  some  few 
months  back.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  the 
local  brown  c;irr  stone,  relieved  by  windows  and 
door-dressings  of  Monk's  Park  Bath  stone.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  flat  tiles.  The 
style  is  Elizabethan.  The  large  haU  -will  be  77ft. 
by  37ft.  6in.,  and  will  have  an  open-timbered 
roof  of  massive  principals  ;  there  will  be  a  gaUen- 
at  one  end  and  a  broad  and  deep  platform  or  stage 
at  the  other  end,  pro\-ided  with  retiring-rooms. 
The  windows  will  be  mullioned  and  transomed, 
and  the  walls  wiU  have  a  dado  of  match-boarding 
to  window  height.  The  council  offices  -ft-ill  be 
approached  by  a  side  entrance  in  an  octagonal 
annexe,  and  the  council  chamber  will  occupy  the 
first  floor.  Adjoining  it  will  be  the  clerk's  ofiice, 
and  on  the  ground  floor  beneath  wiU  be  the  sur- 
veyor's offices,  kc.  The  heating  will  be  by  hot- 
water  pipes  on  the  low-pressure  principle.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Solden  Hipwell,  of  Wisbech, 
and  !Mr.  Walker,  the  surveyor  to  the  council,  acts 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Olto>".— The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the 
transepts  and  nave  of  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Olton,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged,  was 
performed  on  Tuesday  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. The  first  portion  of  the  church,  which 
consisted  of  a  chancel  only,  with  a  small  tem- 
porary addition,  was  opened  on  December  14, 
1880,  and  the  interior  was  arranged  so  as  to  seat 
very  closely  200  persons.  After  fourteen  years 
it  was  decided  to  complete  the  transepts  and  nave, 
whereby  accommodation  would  be  provided  for 
about  450  persons.  The  total  cost  has  been 
£3,400,  including  £2.56,  the  outlay  neccssarj'  to 
make  a  new  road  as  a  substitute  for  a  disused  lane 
running  across  the  site.  The  church  is  now  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  English  Gothic  style, 
and  a  spire  will  be  added  at  some  future  date. 
The  walls  of  the  church  are  faced  on  the  outside 
with  Codsall  stone,  and  Bath  stone  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  finishings  around  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  nave  is  7oft.  long,  the  width, 
including  the  aisles,  is  49ft.,  and  the  nave  roof , 
which  is  open -timbered,  is  42ft.  in  height. 
During  the  process  of  enlargement  sc\'eral  stained 
window.t  have  been  added,  intiuding  one  designed 
by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  in  the  chaTicel, 
and  one  on  the  south  side,  designed  by  Mes.srs. 
Cj.mm  Brothers.    The  building  ojxirations  have 

een  carried  out  by  Mes.srs.  H.  Willcock  and  Co., 
of  W'olverhamptrm,  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  .supervi.sion,  of  ilr.  B.  Cor.ser,  architect, 
Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  coiTespondents.  ] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
conununications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Builui.ng 
News,  332,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrcLiuently  otherwise  caused. 
AH  drawings  and  other  commimications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-oiEce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stband  Newspaper  Compasy,  Limited. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

I  One  Poimd  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  anv  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
1  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  ;the  first  line 
counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terras  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  cun-ent  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-i)age 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

SlTC.^TIOXS. 

The  charge  for  .advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  One  Shilling  fob  Twestv- 
Foi  B  Words,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 

All  S'tuation  Advertisevients  must  he  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (prica  Twelve  ShiUings  each) , 
as  only  a  limited  number  ai'e  done  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXLX.,  XL.,  XLL, 
XLVL,  XLIX.,  LI.,  Lin.,  Lr\'.,  LVin.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXIL.  LXin.,  LXIV.,  LXV..  LX\T:., 
LXVn.,  LXVin.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  boimd  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  nvunbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  rvm  out  of 
print. 

Received.— L.  T.  Barker  and  Sons.— F.  .1.  W.— C.  E.  and 
Co.— W.  E.  (Newark).- J.  Andrews.— W.  T.  B. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

SI.KTH  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

G.— A  Block  of  Stables  and  Cow  Standing,  adapted  for 
erection  in  connection  with  a  small  eountr}-  -  house 
in  a  stone  di.stinct.  Pi'oride  five  stalls,  two  loose- 
boxes,  a  wa-shing-standing,  hame.ss-room,  and  man's 
bedroom  over  it ;  a  coach-house  for  four  caniages,  and 
a  hay  and  com  loft.  The  cowshed  for  four  cows  and  a 
smjill  calf-standing  to  form  part  of  the  quadrangular 
block  of  buildings,  and  a  small  stock-yard  attached  to 
it  looking  away  from  the  .stable  yard  proper,  and  towards 
the  paddock.  The  buildings  to  occupy  three  sides  of  the 
little  quadrangle.  Slate  roofs,  and  stone  walls.  Scale, 
8ft.  to  the  inch,  and  plau,s  may  be  drawn  16ft.  to  the 
inch ;  view  es.sential.   Site  a  level  one,  facing  south. 

Drawings  Received. — "  Mac,"  "  Demetrius  "  (no  name 
and  address),  "  Punt,"  "  Thrush,"  "  Thistle  "  (no  name 
and  address) . 


Mr.  R.  (i.  O'Shaughnessy,  M.S.A.,  A.M.I.C.E., 
the  engineer  of  the  Hesseraghata  Waterworks  for 
Bangalore,  has  been  specially  selected  to  act  as 
irrigation  engineer  under  the  Government  of  Perak. 
The  scene  of  Mr.  0'Shaughiie».fy'.s  work  wUl  be  the 
Province  of  Kriaii,  the  irrigation  proposjils  for 
which  were  lat<;ly  reported  on  by  Mr.  Claudu 
Vincent,  whose  s<,Tvices  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Colonial  authorities  by  the  Oovenimeut  of 
-India  for  that  pnrpoae. 


AN  ARCHITECT'S  SECRETAIRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Buildixg  News. 

Silt, — You  print  this  week  a  sot  of  drawings 
for  an  architect's  secretaire  and  arm-chair,  and 
in  your  notice  of  the  same  j'ou  congratulate  the 
designer  on  having  designed  a  secretaire  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  an  .architect. 

If  you  can  spare  a  few  lines  of  your  v.aluable 
space,  I  would  Ukc  to  point  out  why,  possibly,  a 
large  number  of  your  readers  might  disagree  with 
your  ojiinion.  We  will  suppose  that  our  archi- 
tect sits  down  in  the  undoubtedly  comfortable  and 
useful  arm-chair  and  places  his  elbows  on  the 
fall-down  lid.  Preparatory  to  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  his  commission  he  is  suddenly  reminded 
that  this  piece  of  furniture  is  constructed  of  some 
"hardwood" — w.alnut,  for  instance  —  as  the 
secretaire,  being  only  IGin.  from  back  to  front 
and  nearly  oft.  high,  with  all  the  weight  in  the 
upper  portion,  at  once  overbalances,  hitting  the 
unfortunate  architect  badly  on  the  head,  li  he 
decides  to  use  this  desk  again,  a  joiner  is  first 


called  in  to  fix  angle-iron  holdfasts  with  which  to 
attach  the  secretaire  to  the  wall — a  proceeding 
not  anticipated  by  the  designer,  probably.  I  in- 
sider the  fault  would  hsive  been  reduced  had  the 
lower  portion  bounded  by  the  four  legs  been  occu- 
pied by  a  cupboard  kej)t  tilled  with  heavy  books- 
volumes  of  the  Building  News,  for  instance. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  the  secretaire,  but  am  speaking  only 
of  its  merits  as  a  useful  adjimct  to  an  architect's 
office  furnitm-e.  With  apologies  for  thus  tres- 
passing on  your  space — I  am,  &c., 

E.  H.  Woodcock. 

83,  Wellington-street,  Alexandra  Park, 
Manchester,  March  7. 


FINISH  FOR  OAK. 


Sir, — I,  for  one,  am  obliged  to  3tr.  Stevenson 
for  his  valuable  information  on  above,  which 
appears  in  this  week's  issue  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how 
beeswax  and  turps  can  be  applied  to  work  which 
is  covered  with  carWng,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
"  trush  well  in,"  and  equally  so  to  well  rub  and 
polish  with  clean  white  cloths,  ilr.  Stevenson 
doesn't  say  why  he  finds  oiling  unsatisf actor}-, 
and  I  f aU  to  see  why  friction  is  to  l>e  used  fi-e  - 
quently.  In  my  case  the  slight  coat  of  oil  I  gave 
soon  dried  in,  but  leaves  the  work  with  a  nice 
dark  look,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  prevent  the  wood 
darkening  with  age  to  that  beautiful  brown 
colour  seen  in  old  oak  chests,  kc.  I  have  an  oak 
door  in  one  of  my  sitting-rooms  which  is  polished 
inside,  and  outside — that  is,  on  the  weather  side — ■ 
merely  has  a  coat  now  and  again  of  linseed  oil.  It 
is  quite  a  dark  brown  now,  and  has  only  been  up 
about  eight  years. 

In  our  vUlage  church  we  have  an  oak  pulpit 
and  other  work,  done  some  six  or  eight  years  ago. 
It  was,  of  course,  left  in  its  natural  colour,  as 
most  ecclesiastical  woi-k  is,  and  to-day  it  looks 
very  much  as  it  did  on  the  day  it  was  completed 
— viz.,  raw  and  unfinished.  There  is  evidently 
some  chemical  matter  in  the  air  which  acts  on  the 
wood  and  turns  it  brown  through  time,  and  what 
we  want  is  to  find  out  what  it  is,  so  that  we  can 
apply  it  at  once,  and  get  the  work  of  years  in  as 
many  moments. — I  am,  &c., 

James  Coopek. 

KiUerby  HaU,  Scarborough. 

WRONG  ADDRESS. 

SiE, — By  an  ovei'sight  in  your  last  week's  paper  I 
find  Messrs.  Young  and  HaU's  address  has  been 
incorrectly  stated  as  in  Doughty-street,  and  I  have 
in  consequence  been  inundated  with  cii'culars.  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  correct  this  mis- 
take, as  it  is  no  doubt  as  inconvenient  to  Messrs. 
Young  and  Hall  as  to  myself.  I  have  been  here  for 
23  years,  and  have  no  intention  of  leaving  at  the 
present.— I  am,  &c.,  Henry  Haxl. 

19,  Doughty-street,  Mecklenburg-square, 
London,  W.C. 

[Our  own  mistake — caused,  curiously  enough,  by  a 
/fipsits  calami  made  in  the  very  act  of  verification  I — 
Ed.  "B.  N."] 

CHIPS. 

The  new  pier  at  Bangor,  now  iu  course  of  con- 
struction from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Webster,  C.E., 
will  be  formally  opened  by  Lord  Pem-hyn  on  May  \i. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee, the  London  County  Council  have  agreed  to 
purchase  for  £2,000  the  Highgate  HOI  steep-grade 
tramways,  which  will  be  put  into  working  order  at 
a  further  cost  of  £3,000. 

In  the  coui-se  of  the  lectm-e  he  gave  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  last  week,  at  Cai-pentere'  Hall  on 
"  Electricitv  in  Comiesion  with  Building,"  Mr. 
W.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  said  that  at  the  present  time 
there  was  practically  no  difference  between  the  cost 
of  electric  fight  and  gas.  The  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity,  however,  was  being  reduced,  and 
the  time  was  not  very  far  distaut  when  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  gas. 

A  quantity  of  Roman  pottery,  including  cups, 
bowls,  paterfe,  and  amphora  of  Samiau  w;u-e,  has 
been  found  during  excavations  for  stone  on  the 
Gippeswyk  Hill  Farm,  near  Ipswich  railway  station. 

The  enlargement  of  St.  Mary's  National  Schools, 
Monmouth,  has  been  inti'usted'  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Halli- 
day,  arcliitect,  of  Cardiif.  The  so-called  "  Jefferies 
window  "  will  in  no  way  be  interfered  with. 

A  Victoria  Hall  and  Gordon  Institute  have  just 
been  built  at  Ballater,  from  plans  by  Mr.  William 
Duguid,  of  that  town.  The  buildings  adjoin  Albert 
Institute,  and  are  faced  with  red  and  white  granite. 
The  liall  is  seated  for  500  people,  and  occupies  the 
west  wing  of  the  edifice.  The  total  cost  has  been 
£2,500. 
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Intercommunication. 


QUESTIONS. 

fll484.]— Permanent  Coveringr  to  Roofs  of 
Stands  on  a  Cricket-Ground.— WiU  some  reader 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  kind  of  jHrmanent  covering  to 
stand  through  both  summer  and  winter  ? — Hox.  Skc. 

[11185.1— Conditions  of  Contract,  &c.— I'erhapM 
some  Fellow  or  A.ssocmti'  of  the  li.I.li.A.  would  kindly 
inform  me,  either  throuvch  this  medium  or  by  eom'spond- 
ence,  (I)  how  the  form  of  eoutriu't,  ii.s  issued  by  the 
R. I. B. A.,  is,  or  may  be,  adapted  or  modified  to  suit  con- 
tracts in  Scotland,  considering  that  in  Ungland,  as  a  rule, 
one  contractor  undertakes,  and  is  re»i>iiusibli'  for,  all 
trades,  where-as  in  Scotland  (as  far  as  I  hnvc  experienced) 
there  is  one  eontra(;tor  emi)loyed  and  hel<l  i-csjtonsible  for 
fMi-U  of  the  various  departments  .'  (2)  Aie  there  any  pub- 
lications relating  to  right  of  light,  air,  boundaries,  and 
dilapidations,  or  books  on  measuring  and  valuaticm  of 
buildings  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Kngbmd,  as  I  believe 
Scots  law  differa  in  many  points  to  that  of  England  ? 
Perhaps  either  C.  ,r.  MeliCan,  (Jlasgow,  or  J.  J.  Hender- 
son, Dundee,  may  favour  with  a  reply. — A. 11. 1. 1). A., 
England. 

[11186.]— Books.— AVhat  are  the  best  books  for  a 
youn^  architect  to  consult  (1)  with  regard  to  laying  out  a 
Duildmg  estate,  and  (2)  as  to  whether  there  is  any  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  about  cemeteries  and  their 
chapels,  &c. .'— Saxos. 


CHIPS. 

The  accident  to  Mr.  Alfred  Btittoii,  buililcr,  of 
Southampton,  only  child  and  junior  ])artner  of  the 
ex-mayor  of  Southainiiton,  terminated  fatally  on 
Wednesday  week.  Mr.  Button,  while  inspectiiifj 
an  ice  factory  at  Southampton,  fell  through  an  un- 
noticed trap-door,  fractunn{{  his  spine,  and  lingered 
on  in  a  helpless  condition  for  several  weeks.  He 
was  but  34  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and 
one  child. 

A  new  board  school,  on  the  Bradford  and  Wake- 
field-road.  West  Ardsley,  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  school,  together  with  master's  and 
caretaker's  houses,  has  been  erected  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Fawcett,  C.E.,  Wakefield,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £7,000. 

At  Ford  End,  Great  Waltham,  Essex,  a  mis.sion- 
church  seated  for  80  people  lias  just  been  opened. 
Mr.  Millbank,  of  Great  Waltham,  was  the  builder. 

Tlie  Colne  Town  Council  have  secured  a  site  in 
Brown-street,  near  the  railway  station,  on  which 
they  purpose  erecting  a  technical  institute. 

The  town  council  of  Longton,  Staffs,  decided,  on 
Friday,  to  authorise  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  free  library  and  tech- 
nical schools,  and  to  report  thereon. 

The  town  council  of  Perth  considered,  on  Friday, 
the  erection  of  the  new  free  library.  The  archi- 
tect's report  showed  that  the  total  of  the  lowest 
tenders  for  the  budding  was  £13,112  Is.  7d.  ;  but  in 
alternative  offers  for  the  erection,  many  of  the 
items  had  been  specified  subject  to  further  altera- 
tions in  quality  of  stone,  ttc.  The  net  cost  of  the 
library  building  would  be  £12,868.  Tlie  expense  of 
stocking  the  library  was  calculated  a  little  over 
£2,000.  The  funds  available  amounted  to  £31,470. 
The  recommendations  were  refeixed  back  to  the 
committee. 

The  Oldham  Corporation  decided,  at  theii'  last 
meeting,  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  A.  Andrews, 
supeiintendent  of  the  gas  and  water  works  depart- 
ments, from  £280  to  £330  per  annum. 

The  8,5  topographical  drawings  of  Old  Liverpool, 
executed  between  1832  and  1840  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Gawin  Herdman,  were  sold  by  auction  at 
Liverpool  on  Friday,  and  fetched  £960,  being 
purchased  by  Mr.  Foster,  a  local  collieiy  proprietor. 
The  collection  cost  the  late  owner,  Mr.  A.  J.  J. 
Bamford,  £1,000. 

The  Monmouth  School  Board  have  adopted  the 
plans  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  of  Cardiff,  for  their 
new  infant  schools  at  Overmonnow,  Moimiouth. 

Seventy  plots  of  freehold  land  on  the  Eoundwood 
Park  Estate,  Willesden,  were  sold  by  auction  on 
Tuesday,  the  price  realised  being  nearly  £3,000,  or 
at  the  rate  of  £1,300  per  acre. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  for  the  session  of  the 
Sheifield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sui-veyors,  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  a  lecture  on  ' '  Axiality ' ' 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  F.E.I.B.A., 
of  London. 

A  museum,  hall,  and  gymnasium,  with  class- 
rooms and  dispensary,  are  alsout  to  be  biult  at  Lady 
Wood,  near  Birmingham,  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Hall 
Gibbons,  of  City-road,  Birmingham. 

At  Sheffield,  last  week,  Lady  Alice  FitzwilUam 
unveiled  the  memoiial  bust  of  the  late  Ai'chdeacon 
Blakeney,  vicar  of  Sheffield,  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  parish  church.  The  bust,  which  is  of  white 
niarble,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  and 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  apse,  in 
the  next  vacant  panel  to  that  which  contains  the 
bust  of  the  late  Archbishop  Thomson. 


IcpL 

RAILWAYS  AND  ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

AVERY  imjiortant  and  g'oiieral  question  was 
raisi'd  rccf^ntly  in  the  case  of  ''Eversloyv. 
North-Easlcm  Railway"  [Times,  Fob.  21).  Th(! 
facts  were  ru)t  in  dispute.  Plaintiff  was  the 
owner  of  some  iiricloubledly  ancient  lights  at 
L(;ods,  which  would  be  darkened  hy  a  parcels 
office  which  was  being  criicted  by  the  defendant 
company  under  their  Rtatiitorj-  powers.  He  nuw 
sued  for  an  injunction  and  damages.  Mr.  .lusticc 
North  had  dci  idcd  against  the  ])laintitf  on  the 
broad  ground  that,  as  the  defendant  conqiaiiy 
wore  entitled  to  erect  their  new  building  by  their 
statutory  pow(.'rs,  the  plaintiff's  remedy  was  not  by 
an  action  for  damages  or  an  injunction,  but  by  a 
claim  to  compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act  of  1845.  The  clause  under  which  he  so  held 
is  clause  •')  of  Section  16  of  the  statute,  which 
gives  such  a  company  power  from  time  to  time  to 
alter,  repair,  or  discontinue  their  works,  or  any 
of  them,  or  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead. 
The  company  w-erc,  in  fact,  rebuilding  a  parcels 
office,  upon  their  own  land,  and  by  extending 
and  enlarging  it  generally,  they  were  reducing 
the  light  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
for  which  he  now  sought,  at  all  events,  damages, 
if  not  an  interlocutory  injunction,  which  he  had 
a{)j)lied  for  in  the  first  instance. 

Upon  the  appeal,  Lords  .Justices  landley,  Kay, 
and  A.  H.  Smith  agreed  in  confirming  the  decision 
of  the  Court  below,  though  for  somewhat  different 
reasons,  thus  showing  the  difficulty  of  the  various 
questions  involved.  The  result  in  the  end  was  to 
dismiss  the  appeal  with  costs,  and  send  the 
])laintiff  for  his  remedy  to  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  184.5.  the 
whole  of  thes(!  proceedings  being  wa.sted,  as  far 
as  he  wjis  concerned,  although,  of  course,  tlie 
decision  remains  as  a  leading  authority,  and  a 
guide  to  others  similarly  situated.  This  is  a  very 
strong  ruling  in  fav(nir  of  the  ])rinciple  that  the 
remedy  must  be  sought  through  th<^  statute;, 
because  it  was  not  .an  instance  of  a  new  building, 
or  even  of  building  upon  land  lately  taken  ;  but 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  rebuilding  and  extension  of  a 
strvu  turo  upon  ground  that  had  long  Vjcfore  been 
acquired  by  the  contpany. 

FuEi)  Wethf.kfikld,  Solicitor. 

1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  -week. 


The  Govemment  intend  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  trust,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Meti'opoUs,  and  later  on  to  promote  Bills  in  Par- 
liament either  for  the  transfer  of  the  existing  under- 
takings to  itself,  or  for  the  more  effective  control 
over  the  water  companies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  last  week  to  elect  four  painters  to  the  rank 
of  Associate  was  confirmed.  The  election  will 
accordingly  take  place  next  Wednesday. 

The  Arbroath  Police  Commissioners  considered, 
on  Monday,  the  proposed  extension  of  the  under- 
ground water-supply  of  the  town.  In  accordance 
\vith  a  report  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  C.E.,  Edinburgh 
and  Dundee,  it  was  resolved  to  add  to  the  supply  by 
sinking  a  w-eU  or  shaft  on  the  lands  of  Warslap 
with  an  adit  extending  100yds.  east  and  100yds. 
west,  and  to  connect  the  new  works  with  the  present 
pumping  station,  which  is  to  be  retained. 

The  new  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  Hove,  for 
the  completion  of  which  appeals  are  being  made,  is 
being bmlt in  sections, from  designsby  Mr.  J.  L.  Pear- 
sou,  R.A.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the  church 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  over  £19,200.  The 
tower  will  be  built  some  future  day,  and  that  will 
cost  £9,000.  But  the  section  now  in  hand  is  the 
building  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  chm-ch.  It  wdl 
include  the  j?<rt*i -transept  to  make  the  church  cruci- 
form ;  the  two  bays  behind  for  the  choir,  and  the 
sanctuary  for  the  clergy  ;  and  a  chapel  on  the  south 
side  for  the  daily  services,  for  which  chapel  au  offer 
of  an  altar  has  already  been  made.  On  the  north 
side  there  are  to  be  the  vestries,  with  a  large  room 
over  for  parochial  purposes,  and  imder  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  church  another  large  room  for  Bible- 
classes,  and  other  accommodation.  The  total  ex- 
penditure contemplated  will  not  be  less  than 
£18,000,  and  if  to  that  be  added  the  £19,000  already 
spent,  a  total  of  £37,000  is  arrived  at,  or  a  deficiency 
of  £15,000. 


LEGAL  INTELLIQENCE. 

Cork  MtrxioiPAi.  Buildino.s. -AitciiiTECT  and 

CONTUACTOE  SUED  liY    THE  CoHI'OliATlO.N.— In  tho 

Queen's  Bench  Division,  Dublin,  ou  Saturday, 
before  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Gibson,  in  the  case  of  "The  Corpora- 
tion of  Cork  V.  Fitzgerald  and  M'MuIlcn,"  Mr.  D.  B. 
Sullivan,  Q.C.,  api)lied  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eilward 
Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  defendants,  to  have  the  venue 
in  the  action  changed  from  the  city  to  the  county  of 
Cork,  llie  action  was  brouglit  against  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Mr.  Michael  Joseph  M'MuIlcn,  who 
were  sued  for  £8,0(10  each,  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  the  Municipal  Buildings  in  ('ork.  The 
action  against  Mr.  Fitzgeiuld  was  for  breach  of 
contract,  he  being  the  contractor  for  the  erection  of 
the  building.  The  action  against  the  other  defendant 
was  for  negligence,  as  city  architect,  in  connection 
with  the  ])reparation  of  the  plans.  The  Court  refused 
the  application, 

Metuoi-olis  MAjfAOEJTENt  AcT  Appeal.— 
LoNDO.v  County  Countil  v.  I'kyor.— (Court  of 
Ai)])eal,  March  4,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Lord  Justice  Lopes,  and  Lord  Justice  Rigby.)  -This 
was  an  apjieal  from  the  judgment  of  the  ])ivisio7ial 
Court  u])on  a  case  stilted  by  a  Metropolitan  police 
magistrate  as  to  whether  a  certain  building  in 
Prince  George's  -  road,  Stoke  Ncwington,  came 
witliin  section  74  or  section  75  of  the  Metrojiolis 
Management  Act,  1802.  If  it  cjime  within  section 
74  compensation  would  have  to  be  given  for  setting 
Imck  the  building  to  the  general  building  line  ;  if 
within  section  75,  a  demolition  order  might  be  made. 
The  fact*  stated  in  the  case  were  as  follows :— In 
April,  1895,  Prj-or  was  sunmioned  on  the  ground 
that,  on  October  20,  1894,  at  the  iioiHieni  end  of 
Prince  George's-road,  Stoke  Ncwington,  he  <lid  un- 
lawfully begin  to  erect  a  certain  Imilding  beyond 
the  general  line  of  buildings  without  the  consent  of 
the  London  County  Council,  contrary  to  2.')  and  2() 
Vict.,  c.  102,  section  75;  45  and  16  Vict.,  c.  15, 
section  10;  and  51  and  .52  Vict.,  c.  41.  It  ajipeared 
that  on  October  20,  1894,Prvor,  who  was  a  builder, 
began  to  erect  in  Prince  George's-road  for  Mr. 
Hicklin,  the  owner  of  tho  site,  a  certain  building. 
The  su])erinteudiug  architect  to  the  London  County 
Council,  by  his  certificjite,  dated  .fanuaiy  22,  1895, 
decided  tlie  general  line  of  buildings  in  I'rince 
(icorge's-road,  and  decided  that  the  said  building 
was  in  the  said  road.  Mr.  Hicklin  appealed  to  the 
tribunal  of  luipeal  constituted  under  section  28  of 
the  London  County  Council  (Geneml  Powers)  Act, 
1890,  and  section  175  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  Piyor  was  not  a  party  to  the  appeal. 
The  tribunal  of  ajipeal  confuTiied  tho  certificate 
of  the  architect  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
general  line  of  buildings  on  the  northern  side  of 
Prince  George's-road,  and  deteimined  tliat  the 
house  in  question  was  on  laud  within  the  exceptions 
in  section  33  of  the  Act  of  1890,  such  land  being  the 
sites  of  buildings  and  land  held  with  buildings 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act. 
Prince  George's-road  ran  at  right  angles  to  Stoke 
Newington-road.  Previously  to  1890,  when  Prince 
George's-road  was  laid  out  and  made,  there  had 
1  been  a  row  of  houses,  Nos.  68-85,  Stoke  Newington- 
road,  having  forecourts  in  front  between  them  and 
the  Stoke  Newington-road  and  gardens  at  the  back. 
In  order  to  make  a  space  for  Prince  George's-road 
the  house  No.  81,  Stoke  Nevringtoii-road  was  pulled 
down.  The  houses  83  and  85,  Stoke  Newington- 
road  remained  standing  at  the  time  the  magistrate 
heard  the  summons.  The  forecoui-ts  to  them  were 
about  40ft.  in  length.  The  building  in  (juestion, 
when  completed,  would  be  situate  upon  a  part  of 
the  forecourt  of  No.  83  and  upon  the  whole  fore- 
court of  No.  85,  and  upon  part  of  the  gardens  of 
Nos.  83  and  85.  By  a  certificate  dated  December  21, 
1894,  the  superintending  architect  fixed  the  geiieral 
line  of  buildings  in  Stoke  Newington-road,  and  the 
building  in  question  was  within  such  line  in  Stoke 
Newington-road.  The  sixid  building  begun  to  be 
erected  by  Pryor  was  7ft.  beyond  the  general  line 
of  buildings  in  Prince  George's-road.  No  consent 
was  given  by  the  County  Council  to  the  erection 
of  the  said  budding.  Pryor  contended  (so  far  as 
material  to  this  appeal)  that  the  said  building  was 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  section  75  by 
reason  of  the  facts  being  indistinguishable  from 
those  in  the  case  of  "  Lord  Auckland  v.  Westminster 
District  Board  of  Works."  The  magistrate  held 
that  the  facts  were  indistinguishable  from  those  in 
Lord  Auckland's  case,  and  dismissed  the  sununons. 
The  Divisional  Court  (Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  and 
Mr.  Justice  Collins)  held  that  Lord  Auckland's  case 
was  not  applicable,  and  remitted  the  case  for  the 
magistrate  to  deal  with.  Pryor  appealed,  but  the 
Court  now  dismissed  the  appeal.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  magistrate  had 
made  a  proper  special  case  ;  he  found  all  the  facts, 
and  asked  the  Court  to  decide  whether  the  facts  so 
found  brought  the  present  ca.se  within  the  principle 
laid  down  in  Lord  Auckland's  case.  The  question 
was  whether  on  the  facts  the  surveyor  had  juris- 
diction to  give  a  certificate  as  to  the  building  line 
of  a  certain  street.  There  was  an  old  street  or 
road,  and  it  was  desired  to  open  a  new  street  tO 
join  the  old  street  at  right  angles ;  and  the  question 
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was  whether  the  surveyor  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
did  with  regard  to  the  new  street.  lu  the  new  street 
there  were  some  old  buildings,  aud  beyond  the  old 
buildings  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  houses 
building  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  determine  a 
building  Une.  When  that  line  was  laid  down  one 
of  the  old  houses  advanced  beyond  it,  but  it  had 
since  been  pulled  down.  The  "builder  claimed  the 
right  to  build  on  the  site  of  that  old  house,  and 
also  to  build  on  each  side  of  that  site,  though  the 
new  houses  which  he  so  built  came  beyond  the  line. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  old  house  and  thrown  the  site  into  the 
street,  and  that  the  street  had  become  absolutely  a 
new  street,  and  that  if  he  built  he  must  confonn  to 
the  building  line.  The  facts  in  Lord  Auckland's 
case  were  dift'erent.  There  the  owner  of  a  house, 
which  had  a  plot  of  land  adjacent  to  it,  pulled  it 
down  and  claimed  the  right  not  only  to  rebuild  ou 
the  site  of  the  old  house,  but  also  to  buOd  on  the 
plot  of  land ;  and  the  Court  held  that  he  was  entitled 
to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  the  plot  of  land  was 
part  of  the  cm-tilage,  and,  therefore,  in  law  part  of 
the  house  itself.  In  the  present  case  the  old  house 
had  a  forecoui-t  on  one  side  of  it  aud  a  garden  on 
the  other  side.  They  were  clearly  not  part  of  the 
curtilage,  but  were  mere  land,  and  the  Act  did  not 
give  the  right  to  buUd  on  land  which  was  not  pax-t 
of  a  house.  The  answer,  therefore,  was  that  this 
case  was  not  within  the  principle  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's case.  Section  71  did  not  apply,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  surveyor  fiom  certi- 
fying the  building  line  as  he  had  done.  The 
Lords  Justices  delivered  judgment  to  'the  same 
effect. 

Masoxey  Measueements.  —  At  the  Sheffield 
County  Court,  on  Feb.  19  and  20,  Judge  EUison 
heard  a  case  of  interest  to  builders  and  quaiTy 
owners,  the  principle  involved  being  that  of  the 
custom  in  the  trade  of  measuring  "through" 
rockies.  The  plaintiff  was  Joseph  Turner,  quarry 
owner,  of  Middlewood,  and  he  sued  Charles 
Glossop,  of  121,  Hadfield-stieet,  Walkley,  for  the 
sum  of  £2.T  43.  4d.,  balance  of  account  for  the  sup- 
ply of  stone  for  a  house  at  Griudleford ;  £21  had 
been  paid  into  court.  The  plaintiff  said  he  charged 
the  defendant  20s.  a  rod  for  rockies,  and  it  was 
usual  to  have  one  "  through  "  for  every  square  yard. 
He  contended  that  the  rule  to  measure  "  thiough  " 
was  double  ou  the  face.  Mr.  Geor?e  CaiT  said  there 
were  two  ways  of  measuring  "throughs," — one  by 
means  of  mea-suring  the  face  double,  aud  the  other 
by  measuring  the  face  and  the  joint,  which  was 
more  favour-able  to  the  quarryman.  The  other 
witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  were  Messrs.  John  Catch- 
pole,  Daniall ;  Mr.  Thomas  AUsopp,  Bakewell ;  Mr. 
Heniy  Mitchell,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Wayn.  The  defence 
was  that  the  rockies  should  not  be  charged  twice 
when  the  "  throughs  "  only  numbered  one  to  every 
square  yard.  The  defendant  said  on  measuring  up 
his  buOding  he  found  26  yards  of  rockies  short. 
When  at  the  plaintiff's  quany  he  saw  the  rockies 
set  up  on  end,  and  he  a-sked  the  plaintiff's  foreman 
if  he  had  measured  them  that  way.  An  affirmative 
reply  was  given,  and  the  defendant  replied  it  was 
no  wonder  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the 
dehvery  tickets  and  the  amount  delivered.  Evidence 
was  given  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
measure  all  stones  as  "  rockies,  "and  not ' '  throughs. ' ' 
HLs  Honour  reserved  judgment. 

Wop.Knou.sE  Adjuncts  and  the  Buildino  Act. 
— At  Xortli  London  Police-court  on  Tue.sday,  the 
Hackney  Board  of  Guardians  were  summoned,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Frederick  Meeson,  district  sur- 
veyor for  Hackney,   for  using  Nos.  21  and  25, 
8idney-ro;ul,  Ilomerton,  as  a  public  building— viz. , 
as  the  nianied  couples'  quarters  of  the  workhouse — 
the  district  sui-veyor  not  having  declared  his  ap- 
proval of  the  construction  of  the  said  buildings. 
J£r.  Jutsum,  .solicitor  for  the  district  sui-veyor,  ex- 
plained that  the  Hackney  Board  of  Guardians  had 
occasion  to  provide  quaiters  for  a  number  of  aged 
married  couples,  and  they  purchased  two  houses 
adjoining  the  workhouse  in  Sidney-road,  Homer- 
ton.    Tliey  ni;ule  alterations  and  caused  the  build- 
ings to  be  occupied.    Mr.   Meeson    served  the 
irdians  with  a  notice,  but  the  guardians  did 
othing,  and  when  Mr.  Meeson  visited  the  buildings 
February,  he  found  the  houses  occupied  by  H 
reons.    The  .stairca.ses  were  made  of  ordinary  deal 
^quitc  unfit  for  a  public  building)  and  the  walls 
ere  only  iHn.  thick  and  considerably  bulged.  The 
ots  were  not  disputed.    The  sole  j>oint  which 
ose  was  whether  the  conversion  had  turned  the 
"U.'ies  into  a  public  building.    Mr.  Ryde  argued  to 
e  contrary,  and  jwinted  out  that  the  aged  couples 
'ght  have  t«;en  lodged  out  separately.    Could  it 
en  have  been  ?aid  that  each  house  in  which  a 
uper  c<->iii<le  resided  was  a  public  building  'i  Mr. 
inl  Taylor :  Certainly  not ;  l)ut  in  tliis  instance  the 
'Iding  adjoins  the  workhouse,  and  is  really  part  of 
.    Mr.  J.  Mason,  the  mjist<;r  of  the  workhouse, 
id  that  at  prewait  there  were  10  paupers  and  two 
att^:T]dants   in   the  houses.    In   his  opinion,  the 
iiurriV;<;r  of  inmates,  if  the  houses  had  remained  as 
ordinary  jnivate  houses,  would  have  b<!en  much 
grf!at<;r.    JJy  the  magistrat*; :  The  additional  build- 
ings wenj  jiart  of  the  workhouse  and  under  the  nilcs 


and  regulations  of  the  Local  Govenxrae  it  Board. 
Mr.  Alex.  Finch,  architect  to  the  guardians,  said 
that  tlie  alterations  had  been  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  insuiing  the  safety  of  the  inmates  from  fire.  In 
the  course  of  further  argument  Mr.  Ryde  quoted  the 
case  of  "  Joslyn  V.  Meeson,"  in  which  it  was  held 
that  an  ambulance  station  erected  in  connection  with 
Homerton  Fever  Hospital  was  not  a  public  building. 
Mr.  Paul  Taylor  said  the  Act  stated  that  a  work- 
house was  a  public  building,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  this  budding  was  a  wing  of  the  workhouse. 
Mr.  Ryde  said  if  that  was  the  magistrate's  view  he 
asked  for  an  adjournment  in  order  that  the  guardians 
might  apply  to  the  London  County  Council  to 
Hceuse  the  building,  and  thus  exempt  it  from  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Building  Act.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Coimty  Council  were  of  opinion  that  this 
was  not  a  public  building  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  and  they  had  withheld  the  license  until  the 
magistrate  had  decided  the  point.  Mr.  Paul  Taylor 
said  he  felt  bound  to  fiud  in  favour  of  the  district 
sm-veyor,  and  he  imposed  a  penalty  of  Is.  on  each 
of  two  summonses  which  had  been  taken  out.  As, 
however,  counsel  for  the  guardians  had  waived  a 
technical  objection  to  an  iiifonnal  notice,  which  must 
have  been  fatal  to  one  of  the  summonses,  he  refused 
to  allow  costs. 


CHIPS. 

In  the  annual  report  laid  before  the  Teignmouth 
District  Council  last  week  by  Dr.  Piggott,  as 
medical  officer  of  health,  it  was  stated  that  in  1889 
the  local  authority  piuchased  an  asphyxiator,  and 
since  then  the  smoke  test  has  been  applied  to  the 
drains  of  465  houses,  of  which  no  fewer  than  433 
were  found  to  be  defective.  This  is  fairly  strong 
proof  of  the  importance  of  the  systematic  house-to- 
house  inspection  of  all  dwellings.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  lodging-house  keepere  of  the 
town  strongly  object  to  the  application  of  the 
smoke  test  to  then-  premises. 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  Royal  Iiish  Constabulary 
Depot,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  the  "  Climax  "  patent 
direct-acting  tuiTet  ventilators,  design  F,  have  been 
used  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cousland  and  Mackay, 
ventilating  engineers,  Glasgow,  the  sole  manufac- 
tui'ers  of  these  ventilators. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Kelvedon  Hatch, 
Essex,  has  beeii  opened.  It  is  Early  EngUsh  in 
style,  and  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  red-tiled  roof, 
with  an  oak  spire,  contaimng  one  bell,  over  the 
porch.  The  church  seats  2oO  persons,  and  replaces, 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  the  chapel-of-ease  a  nule 
and  a  half  distant. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  population  of  West 
Hartlepool  is  now  raised  to  52,000 — apart  from  the 
sister  borough  near  it.  Its  growth  is  increasing  in 
rapidity,  for  the  West  Hartlepool  Council  last  week 
passed  plans  for  more  than  100  additional  houses. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Colvryn  have  adopted 
plans  by  their  engineer  and  surveyor,  Mr.  William 
Jones,  for  a  sea  wall  and  promenade  to  be  con- 
structed at  Colwyn  Bay. 

Mr.  .1.  Passmore  Edwards  will  open  the  new  free 
libraiy  at  Falmouth,  bearing  his  name  and  buUt  at 
his  cost,  on  Friday,  April  24,  or  May  1. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  will  visit  Halifax 
on  Wednesday,  July  22,  for  the  pui-pose  of  foi-mally 
opening  the  new  infirmary  at  Heath,  which  has 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  £80,000.  The  building,  which 
is  Free  Renaissance  in  style,  has  been  erected  fi-om 
plans  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Worthington  and  Son,  of 
Manchester,  selected  in  July,  1890,  in  a  limited 
competition. 

A  new  Congregational  chiu-ch  in  Plashet  Park, 
East  Ham,  has  been  opened.  It  is  Gothic  in  style, 
consists  of  a  nave  and  ai.sles,  and  cost  £2,300. 

The  Leeds  City  Council  agieed  to  purchase  on  Wed- 
nesday week  three  shops,  warehouse,  and  stabUug, 
on  the  east  side  of  Vicar-lane,  opposite  Lowerhead- 
row,  for  £6,638  10s.,  and  two  houses  and  a  shop,  in 
North-street,  for  £2,325.  These  premises  are  re- 
quired for  the  York-street  and  Vicar-lane  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clegg  Wilkinson  has  just  painted  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Frederick  La  Trobe  Bateman, 
past  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
which  has  been  presented  to  tliat  institution  by  the 
Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons. 

The  Belfast  City  Council  are  about  to  cany  out  a 
section  of  their  waterworks  scheme  from  plans  by 
their  engineer,  Mr.  Macassey,  M.Inst.C.E.  The 
works  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  main  conduit,  a 
httle  over  11  miles  in  length.  The  intended  conduit, 
which  will  be  wholly  situate  in  the  coimty  of  Down, 
will  consist  of  tunnel,  eut  and  cover,  and  cast-iron 
and  .steel  siphon  pipes.  The  terminal  points  of  the 
works  will  bo  situated,  roughly  speaking,  some  3| 
miles  and  Tri  miles  respectively  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  railway  station,  Newcastle. 

Mr.  William  Pinkerton  has  been  appointed  towi 
surveyor  of  Lame  by  the  public  commissioners  of 
that  town. 


©ur  (DfRce  Cable. 

Mk.  F.  C.  Penho.se,  F.K.S.,  P.K.I.B.A.,  left 
London  for  Athens  on  Tuesday,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  Greece  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Architects  who  are  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  repairs  required  at  the  Parthenon  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earthquake  of  1894.  Mr.  Penrose 
expects  to  be  absent  from  England  about  two 
months.  His  colleagues  on  the  commission  are 
Dr.  Josef  Durm,  of  Carlsruhe,  and  31.  Magna. 

At  the  National  Gallery  a  fresh  picture,  "  The 
Crucifi.xion,"  by  Spinello  Aretino  (1333-1410), 
of  the  Tuscan  school,  has  been  hung  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  vestibule  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  staircase.  It  has  been  bequeathed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jar^^s  W.  Ash,  of  Timbridge  Wells, 
is  numbered  1468,  and  is  the  fifth  example  in  the 
collection  by  this  noted  fi-eseoist.  The  painting 
measui'es  4ft.  in  height  by  3ft.  9in.  wide,  and  is 
inclosed  in  a  heavUy-gilt  frame,  having  above  it 
a  projecting  carved  canopy  and  pinnacles.  The 
picture  itself  is  in  a  high  scale  of  colour,  the 
background  being  gilded.  The  subject  is  the 
thi-ee  crosses,  and  hovering  around  the  central 
one,  on  which  hangs  the  dead  Chi'ist,  are  angels, 
three  of  whom  are  catching  in  shallow  golden 
vessels  the  blood  issuing  from  His  nailed  hand.-i 
and  pierced  side.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
Holy  Women  and  St.  John,  disciples,  Jews, 
and  Romans  ;  while  behind  are  numerous  soldiers 
on  horseback,  each  raising  a  crimson  banner, 
inscribed  "  S.  P.  Q.  R."  In  jianels  at  the  side 
are  the  full-length  figures  of  four  saints,  and  in 
the  predella  are  five  circular  medallions,  that  in 
the  centre  containing  a  representation  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  figures  of  St.  Helena 
and  St.  Francis  on  the  left  and  St.  Anthony  and 
St.  Catherine  on  the  right.  3Ir.  Henry  J. 
Pfungst  has  presented  a  picture  of  still  life,  by 
Willem  K.  Heda  (1594-1679),  a  contemporary  and 
follower  of  De  Heem.  This  was  hung  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  in  Room  No.  XI.,  and  is  num- 
bered 1469.  A  small  picture  of  a  battle-scene, 
by  Jacob  Weier,  a  little-known  German  painter  of 
the  school  of  Wouverman,  has  been  given  by  Sir 
Augustus  Franks.  It  will  be  hung  shortly 
among  the  Dutch  pictures.  Neither  of  the  two 
latter  were  previoudy  represented  at  the  National 
Gallery. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Corporate  Propertj-, 
Charities,  and  Endowments  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  were  instructed  to  pre- 
pai-e  a  ground  plan  showing  the  freehold  owners 
of  houses  and  vacant  land  in  the  county  of 
London.  They  now  report  that  uj)  to  the  present 
a  total  of  651  estates  have  been  defined  upon  the 
sheets,  and  that  290  are  in  hand.  The  area 
already  covered  represents  about  two-fifths  of  the 
total  acreage  of  the  coimty  of  London.  The 
refusals  to  supply  information  in  connection  witli 
the  plan  received  from  the  commencement  of  the 
work  are  96,  a  number  which  compares  verj" 
favourably  with  the  number  of  estates  dealt  with. 
In  the  majority  of  these  cases  where  information 
has  been  refused,  owing  to  the  Council's  not 
being  prepared  to  pay  professional  charges  or  for 
other  reasons,  it  has  been  obtained  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Thus  the  number  of  refusals  must  not  be 
regarded  as  indicating  that  the  information  desired 
will  not  be  forthcoming  from  other  sources. 
Moreover,  the  committee  believe  that  the  refusals 
must  not  in  some  cases  be  treated  as  final  or 
definite.  At  a  future  date  the  refusals  wiU  receive 
such  attention  as  maj''  be  considered  necessary  to 
make  the  plan  complete.  Basing  his  calculations 
on  the  work  of  the  last  nine  months,  the  valuer  to 
the  County  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  plan  will  be  about  £4,000,  includint^ 
the  £900  which  has  been  already  expended. 

A  LECTUKE  on  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames  at 
BlackwaU  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  Friday  evening  by  its  engineer,  Mr.  Alexander 
R.  Binnie,  M.Inst.C.E.  He  spoke  of  the  tunnel 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  engineering  works 
that  have  been  carried  out  in  London  during  the 
past  50  years,  and,  after  dealing  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  surrounding  the  problem,  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  work  itself  and  the  means 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Pearson,  the  contractors,  in 
constructing  it,  glancing  at  the  histoiy  of  the 
subject,  and  at  the  physiological  eSects  produced 
by  the  use  of  compressed  air.  The  plans,  he  ex- 
plained, were  prepared  by  himself  in  conjimction 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr.  .1.  H.  Great- 
head ;  the  work  was  commenced  early  in  1892, 
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and  the  tunnel  will  be  opened  next  year.  So  far 
no  fatal  accident  has  occuiTcd  amonp^  the  men  at 
work  there,  and  only  one  mun  has  been  tem- 
porarily disabled.  'J'he  tunnel  will  have  a  road- 
way 16ft.  wide,  and  two  3ft.  footvvay.s,  and  will  be 
illuminated  throug^hout  by  three  lines  of  incan- 
descent electric  lights  jjlaccd  10ft.  apart. 

Mr.  AuTHiK  C.\TKs  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Hoard  of 
E.xaminers  in  Architecture,  on  account  of  his 
liealth.  The  news'  will  be  received  with  groat 
regret  by  all  architects,  foi',  as  the  Inntitute 
Journal  remarks,  during  forty-on(!  years  Mr. 
(yates  "  has  devoted  his  time  and  labour  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  scheme,  and  the  firm  basis 
upon  which  it  is  now  established  is  undeniably 
due  to  his  \intiring  effort  in  its  behalf."  Since 
the  establislimcnt  of  th(!  obligatory  examination 
for  Associates,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Board  of 
Examiners  have  annuallj-  shown  their  sense  of 
Mr.  Cates's  great  services  by  re-electing  him  as 
their  chairman. 

Dii.  OiiNHi'Ai.scH-lliCHTKU  delivered  one  of  a 
short  course  of  lect\xres  on  Tuesday  at  the  Imperial 
Institute,  on  the  excavations  in  Cyprus  before 
and  after  187H.  Field- JIar.shal  Kir"  J.  Lijitorn 
Simmons  was  in  the  chair.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  hitherto  imknown,  or  very  little 
known,  monuments  stored  in  the  Cyprus  Museum. 
Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richler,  who  exhibited  works  of 
plastic  and  fictile  arts  of  all  descriptions,  articles 
of  gold,  silver,  engi-aved  stones,  objects  in  iron, 
copper,  bronze,  glass,  and  other  materials, 
sketched  the  whole  development  of  art  and 
civilisation  in  Cj'prus  from  the  earliest  be- 
ginnings, about  4000  n.c,  down  to  the  Byzantine 
era.  He  showed  that  the  Early  Copi)erageci vilisii- 
tion  had  its  origin  in  Cyjrtus,  and  that  from  there 
this  civilisation  wandercid  also  to  the  west  and 
north  to  tireat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Thecontriiry 
theoiy,  that  this  civilisation  originated  in  the 
north  and  wandered  to  the  south  and  east,  still 
maintained  by  many  savants,  like  M.  S.  Reinach, 
must  be  abandoned.  An  unbroken  chain  of 
development  was  shown  from  one  layer  to  another. 
After  the  most  primitive  time,  well  known  now 
from  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  at  Hissarlik- 
Troy,  we  saw  the  Mycena-an  jieriod,  so  called 
from  the  first  finds  made  in  ]M3-ccn;e.  Then  we 
arri\  ed  at  the  Gnrco-Phconician  time,  when  iron 
first  appeared  in  the  graves,  and  it  was  shown 
what  a  great  influence  the  ancient  Cypriotes  exer- 
cised on  the  formation  of  the  Greek  archaic  art. 
Then  the  lecturer  entered  the  dominion  of  (ireek, 
Hellenistic,  and  Roman  art.  and  closed  his  sketch 
of  ancient  culture  with  pictiu-es  of  some  valuable 
Bj-zantine  remains,  especially  an  interesting  little 
gold  treasure,  now  in  the  Cyprus  Museum.  Re- 
searches were  made  in  1894-9")  on  the  Eastern 
Acropolis  of  Idalion,  where  valuable  antiquities 
of  the  oth,  6th,  7th.  and  8th  centuries  n.c.  were 
built  into  fortifications  erected  about  the  4th 
centuiy  n.c. 

According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  statistics  show  that 
the  population  of  America  is  largely  centred  in 
cities.  \\Tiile  at  the  beginning  of  the  centmy  ; 
only  3^  per  cent,  of  the  population  resided  in  j 
cities,  nearly  per  cent.,  or  ten  times  as  much, 
were  found  li\'ing  in  cities  in  1890.  The  agencies 
of  civilisation  are  tending  towards  greater  central- 
isation, and  to  the  ministering  to  large  masses  in 
groups.  The  same  writer  acknowledges  the  lead 
in  healthiness  and  comfort  of  European  cities. 
America  began  to  think  of  sanitary  laws  and 
regulation  long  after  manj-  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental cities,  but  is  now  making  rajiid  strides, 
and  fr.aniing  mimicipal  by-laws  and  regulations. 
The  same  writer  says  epidemics  of  disease  arc 
rarel}'  heard  of  in  the  large  cities  of  the  West, 
yet  we  do  not  think  even  New  York  or  Chicago 
can  show  a  lower  death-rate  than  London. 

The  business  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  still  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
Ordinary  Branch  shows  a  total  premiimi  income 
during  "  1895  of  £2,304,013,  or  .an  increase  of 
£226,05"  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  while 
the  industrial  premiums  received  were  £4,352,625. 
or  £108,401  more  than  in  1894.  The  claims  paid 
during  the  year  totalled  £1,797,688.  The  total 
nimiber  of  policies  in  force  iit  the  end  of  1895 
was  11,682,748,  so  that  it  would  .appear  that  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population  is  insured  in  the 
Prudential  I  The  assets  reach  the  vast  total  of 
£23,915,890  Ss.  lid. 

SoMK  time  ago,  Richard  Smith,  a  wealth}' type- 
founder of  Philadelphia,  bequeathed  to  that  city 
the  sum  of  500,000dols.,  to  be  expended  upon  a 
gigantic  monument  to  himself,  to  be  erected  in 


Fairmount  Park.  The  Park  Commissioners  have 
decided  to  accept  the  bequest,  and  the  memorial 
is  to  be  erected  as  the  donor  wishid.  It  will  con- 
sist of  a  central  tower,  smTOundcd  by  pedestals, 
on  which  are  to  be  set  statues  of  distinguished 
per.sons,  mostly  Pennsylvanians.  Among  these 
are  to  be  commemorated  Generals  JlcClcll.an, 
Hancock,  Meade,  and  Reynolds ;  and  bronze 
busts  of  Governor  (Untin,  (ienerals  Hartranft, 
Beaver,  and  Crawford,  Admirals  Porter  and 
Dahlgi-en,  Mr.  John  B.  Gest,  the  ex(!cutor  of 
the  estate,  and  Mr.  James  II.  Windrini,  the 
fU'chitect  of  the  memorial,  are  to  bo  provided. 
Near  th(!  entrance  door  is  to  be  a  statue  of  the 
donor. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Hall  Caiue  is  having  his  new  residencOj 
Greeba  C;ustle,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  repaired  and  im- 
proved from  plans  and  designs  furnished  by  Mr. 
Baillie  Scott. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chapter  at  .Southwell 
Minster,  the  Bisho])  stated  that  £150  was  available 
for  providing  a  pulpit  in  the  choir,  being  the  amount 
assigned  for  that  pur])ose  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. It  was  agreed  tliat  the  architect  to  the 
Counuissioners,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  should  be  asked 
to  f  uniisli  a  design. 

At  the  Guildhall,  Bath,  on  Friday,  Mr.'F.  H. 
Tullocli,  an  inspector  of  tlie  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  in(iuiry  respecting  the  application  of 
the  town  <;ouncil  for  power  to  borrow  £6,700  for  the 
extras  incun'ed  on  the  new  unmicipal  buildings. 
The  deputy  town  clerk  said  that  the  original  loan 
applied  for  was  £31,.i00,  and  an  inquiry  was  held 
before  the  late  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith ;  the  loan  was 
granted  for  30  years.  In  Mr.  Smith's  report  the 
original  items  were  given  as  follow  : — Cost  of  build- 
ing, £22,500 ;  ])urchase  of  leasehold  property, 
£3,000 :  furniture,  .£3,000  :  architect's  commission, 
£1,125  :  and  contingencies,  £1,875.  Mr.  Watts  gave 
the  actual  cost  against  the.se  items. 

Tlie  parish  church  of  St.  Bride's  Minor,  Gla- 
morgan, is  about  to  be  eidarged  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  diocesiin  surveyor  for  Llandaif. 
The  cost  will  be  defrayed  by  Mr.  Llewellyn,  of 
Baglan  Hall,  Briton  Ferry,  Glamorgan. 

A  girls'  lodging-home  was  opened  on  February 
20  last,  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  Institute, 
Mill-street,  Ancoats.  The  new  home  furnishes 
accommodation  for  12  girls  and  a  matron,  with 
four  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room  for  workers  in  the 
histitute.  The  cost  of  buUding  and  funii.shing  the 
home  is  about  £1,090.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Hortou  and  Bridgford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Temple 
Chambers,  Brazeunose-street,  Manchester  ;  and  the 
coutriictors  Messrs.  Bui'gess  and  Gait,  of  Upton- 
street,  Ardwick. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Brentwood, 
which  was  rebuilt  a  few  j-ears  since  from  designs  by 
the  late  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  has  been  beautified  by  the 
addition  of  a  reredos,  erected  in  accordance  with  a 
bequest  of  £1,000  by  a  parishioner.  It  is  executed 
in  oak,  with  panels  and  columns  of  red  Mansfield 
stone,  while  the  figures  are  of  white  alabaster. 
The  central  subject  is  "  The  Cmcifixion." 

An  arbitration  in  the  claim  of  the  Trustees  of 
L^shaw  College  against  Mr.  Hemy  Chaytor,  of 
Witton  Castle,  for  damages  exceeding  £3,000  for 
subsidence  from  colliery  workings,  was  heard  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  last  at  the 
North-Eastern  Hotel,  Darlington.  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Guisborough,  and  Mr.  Sample,  of  Bothol,  were  the 
arbitrators,  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Kirkleatham,  being 
umpire.  The  arbitrators  and  umpire  will  make 
known  their  award  in  due  course. 

The  Homsey  Charity  Trustees  have  now  received 
the  permission  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
demolish  the  almshouses  in  Muswell  Hill-road,  near 
Chmchyard  Bottom  Wood,  Highgate,  and  to  erect 
villas  on  the  site  for  the  purpose  of  creating  ground- 
rents  to  be  used  as  pensions. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  Biistol  decided  to  offer  a  premium  of  50  guineas 
for  the  best  desipi  submitted  iu  open  competition 
for  a  building  to  be  placed  on  the  tiiangular  open 
space  in  St.  Augustine  in  that  city.  The  committee 
agieed  not  to  appoint  an  assessor,  and  further  that 
the  premium  shall  merge  in  the  commission  if  the 
work  be  carried  out  by  the  selected  competitor. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chuich  in  the  High-street, 
Ilford,  has  been  opened.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  is 
budt  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  di'essiugs.  Accom- 
modation has  been  prodded  for  730  persons,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £4,300. 

At  Coggeshall  parish  church,  Essex,  the  organ, 
built  in  1873,  has  just  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by 
Messis.  Bishop  and  Son  fi-om  a  design  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Geldart.  The  new  case  is  of  oak,  and  has 
been  carved  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Policy,  of  Coggeshall, 
who  also  executed  all  the  carving  in  the  pulpit  and 
benches  of  this  fine  Perpendicular  church. 


MEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

S.MCHDAV    (to-M()Hiiii\v). —Builders'  ClcrkK'  Iniititutioii. 

ImiiiK-ural  mt'Ptin)f  at  St.  .JamcH's  Hall, 
I'ic  iaililly.    H  p.m. 

Visit  of  liuildin;;  f'onstriiction  Claases 
from  I'olytcihnic,  Kej?ciit  -  street,  and 
from  (rroNvenor  House,  AValtliamstow,  t^i 
Piiwsons  and  Leafs'  new  buildings,  St. 
Taul's  Chinehyiird.    'i.'M  p.m. 

Kdiuburah  Architectural  Association. 
Visits  to  Ijimdo.s  Cawtle  and  Kirklistf>n 
Church.  From  Waverley  StJition, 
2.10  p.m. 

Mi>Nt)AV.— Hoyal  Institute  of  British  Architect*!.  "  Suint- 
I'ien'e-i^H-IjienK,  the  Ancient  (^atlx  dral  of 
Genevu,"  by  Louis  Viollier  and  LawTcnce 
Harvey.   8  p.m. 

Surveyors  ]n.stitution.  "  The  Light 
Bailway  Kill,  18U(),"  by  A.  C.  Pain. 
8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Society  of  Architoi  ts.   "Bricks  and  ("lay,"  by 

H.  (ireville  Montgomery.   8  i).ni. 
Institution  of  C'ivil  Engineers.   "  The 

Lixiviation  of  Silver  Ores,"  by  .John  H. 

('lemes;    "Mining  and   Treiitimnt  of 

Copper  Ore  at  'I'harsis,  Spain,"  by  (.'.  V. 

(,'ourlney ;  and  "  Tin-Smelting  at  Pulo 

Braui.  Singiip<)rc,"  by  .Jolm  MeKillopand 

T.  Flower  Ellis.    7  p.m. 
Wednksdav. — Surveyors'  Institution.    Annual  Dinner  at 

the  Whitehall  Itoonis,  Hotel  Metropole. 
C'ari«  ntei's'  Hall  Free  Lectures.    "  The 

Decay  and  Failure  of  Buildings,"  by  Prof. 

T.  Koger  Smith,  F.U.I.B.A.    8  p.m. 
Soi'iety   of   Art-s.     "  Bahamas  Sisal 

Industiy,"    by  Dr.  1).  Miaris,  C.M.O. 

8  p.m. 

TnriisuA v. —Society  of  Arts.  "Tlie  Great  Ijindslip  at 
(rohnu,  in  (iurkwal,"  by  J.  H.  Cilass, 
CLE.    Imperial  Institute.   8.30  p.m. 

Fkidav. — Archite(;tuml  As,sociation.  " The  Architecture 
of  the  Teutf)nic  Order,"  by  C.  Fitzroy 
Doll.   7.30  p.m. 


Wi}t  Socittg  of  atcljtocts. 

Founded  1884.     Incorporated  1893. 

TIm'  KU  TII  DRDINAHV  MF.KTING  i.f  thi-  Sciiily  <,f  AnlntvrK 
fur  tin-  St'«Hinn  lHa&-6  will  \w  lieW  Ht  tin-  Knomi.  ut  the  Soi  iftv,  al 
SI.  Jiiini»  -  Hall  I'lcr.Klill),  W.,  on  TI  KSIJAV,  MARCH  ITtli,  ISS6. 
at  Kiirht  o  rloi  t  p.m.,  whfn  a  panir  will  n  ad  hj  Mr.  II.  GUEVILLK 
MO.NTOOMERV,  intiUed  "DRICKS  A.ND  CLaV." 

ELLIS  MAKSLANU,  Hon.  Sec 

Founded  1884.    Incorporated  1893. 


EXAMlNATlOy  FOa  MEMBEnsHIP. 

The  Fxamination  for  Admission  to  M'-mbt-rahip  of  the  Society  of 
Architects  comes  into  operation  on  N(iV EMBER  1st,  l^SS. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Etamination  to  be  held  b)r  the  Soctet)  are  u 
follows :  — 

Section  I.  AncHlTixTUBE. 
Subject  (rt).   Plannin(f  and  J)t'si</n. —The  plan  and  design  of  some 
buildine.  or  portion  of  a  building,  with  details  to  a 
lareer  scale. 

Subject  (6).   Architectutnl  History.— -Tht  general  principles  of  the 
various   styles    and  periods  of   Archilet-ture ;  Iheir 
dates,  mouldings,  and  enrichments. 
Section  II.    Bcii.DiNO  CoHBTai  L uon  axd  Materials 

Subject  (a).    OmJi(rKr(i.*ri.— Constructional  deUiU  in  all  trades. 

Subject  \b).  Materials.— T\it;  properties,  methods  of  workmi;.  manu- 
facture, and  the  application  of  materials  to  building 
works. 

Section  III.   Practi*  E. 
S/w<~(/Srrt/i'o,is.— Prepa'Alion  of  specifications,  and  the 

examination  of  Builders'  accounts. 
Contracts  —The  condition.^  pertaining  to  a  building  con- 
tract ;  the  relative  positions  of  architect,  plien*.  and 
contractor;  and  otlier  questions  of  ordinary  practice. 
Subject  fc).  Sanitarti  Science.  — To  include  waUr  supply  and 
drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  of 
buildines. 

ALTERKATIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Council  ac:;eDts.  in  lieu  of  the  Society's  own  Examination, 
cerUin  Examinations  as  partly  or  wholly  alternative 

Full  particulars  of  these  and  of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Examination 
will  be  published  shortly. 

ELLIS  MARSLAND,  Hon.  Sec. 
St.  James's  Hall,  W.,  December,  1895. 


Subject  (a). 
Subject  (6). 


The  London  and  Xorth-Westem  Railway  Co. 
are  widening  poitions  of  their  Chester  and  Holyhead 
line  between  Chester  and  Abergele.  The  work  is 
being  done  iu  sections,  the  first  portion  being  from 
Mold  Junction,  near  Chester,  to  Connahs  Quay; 
the  second  fioni  Bagillt  to  Holywell :  the  third 
from  Morfa  Crossing,  near  Toint-of-Air,  thi-ough 
Piestatyn  to  Rhyl;  and  the  fourtli  from  Foryd 
Station  to  Abergele.  Tlie  two  liret  portions  are 
nearly  comjjleted,  and  the  others  are  in  progress  and 
will  soon  be  finished.  A  new  station  is  being  erected 
at  Prestatyn. 

Miss  Roteley,  of  Swan-sea,  who  died  last  week, 
leaves  her  collection  of  jjaintings  by  Mui-illo,  Rey- 
nolds, and  other  artists  to  the  Royal  Institution, 
Swansea,  and  freehold  property  in  Castle-street  to 
the  Government  School  for  the  Sons  of  Officers  iu 
the  Na-iT  and  Royal  Marines.  The  Xelson  rehcs 
are  to  go  to  Greeiimch  Hospital.  These  include 
the  famous  breeches  and  two  gold  shoe-buckles 
supposed  to  be  Nelson's,  a  massive  gold  ring  bearing 
Nelson's  motto,  and  also  inscribed,  "To  Lieut. 
Roteley,  R.M.,  of  H.M.S.  Tictory,  110  guns,  byliis 
Swansea  friends,  as  a  tribute  of  esteem  for  his 
bravery  at  Trafalgar,"  medals  for  Trafalgar,  Copen- 
hagen, Albuera,  and  Ci-imea,  as  well  as  one  presented 
by  a  Mr.  Boulton  to  heroes  of  Ti'afalgar,  a  dirk,  and 
several  miniatures. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

BiBicrsGHAit. — In  Xovember  last  the  operative 
house-painters  and  decorators  gave  notice  to  the 
employers  for  an  advance  in  wages  and  some 
alterations  in  working  rules.  The  Birmingham 
Master  Builders'  Association  have  decided  that,  in 
\-iew  of  the  improvement  in  trade  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  decorating  and 
painting  business  with  those  working  in  other 
branches  of  the  building  trades,  the  men  were 
entitled  to  have  the  alterations  asked  for.  A 
new  code  of  working  rules  has  accordingly  been 
signed  whereby  the  operatives  gain  an  addi- 
tional halfpenny  an  hour,  making  the  mini'TTimTi 
rate  of  wages  on  and  after  1st  April  next  eight- 
pence  an  hour.  Other  concessions  of  less  import- 
ance were  obtained,  one  of  these  being  a  new  clause 
which  makes  the  rules  in  their  entirety  binding 
within  a  radius  of  four  miles  of  Stepheuson-place. 

Blackpool. — The  dispute  between  the  master 
joiners  of  Blackpool  and  the  workmen  was  con- 
cluded on  Saturday  morning,  work  having  been 
suspended  for  upwards  of  three  weeks.  In  the  iirst 
instance  the  men  wanted  an  advance  of  Id.  per 
hour ;  but  they  have  now  accepted  a  halfpenny, 
and  the  masters  have  also  conceded  a  point  as 
regards  overtime.  The  plasterers'  strike  is  still  in 
progress,  and  a  dispute  has  also  arisen  between  the 
master  plumbers  and  the  workmen. 

EDrs-BHRCH  AND  Leith. — A  mass  meeting  of 
joiners  was  held  on  Friday  night  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  John  Xisbet  presiding) ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  employei-s'  decision  on  the 
by-laws  proposed  and  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  men  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  masters'  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  a  deputation  of  seven  had  been 
appointed  to  meet  with  a  like  number  of  the  mem- 
tiers  of  the  employes'  association  to  discuss  the 
whole  question.  The  secretary  stated  that  the 
committee  had  decided  to  accede  to  the  em- 
ployee' request,  and  to  appoint  a  deputation  of 
seven  to  meet  seven  of  the  employers.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  was  carried  almost 
unanimously,  and  the  delegates  were  chosen  out  of 
the  meeting. 


W,  H.  LASCELLES  and  Co., 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.G. 

TELEPHONE  Ne.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 

Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANK,  OPPIOE,  &  SHOP  PITTINOS. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

MSTIKATSB   BIVSIT  OS  APPLICATton. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 


attention  of  Arrhitects  is  speciallv  invitod  to  the  Durahilit; 
anrl  bpautiful  Colocr  of  tfiitt  material. 
Qnarrie^  Well  Opened;  Quick  DeHoatch  Guaranteed;  Stonework 
Uvered  and  Fixed  Complete.   Samples  and  Estimates  I*rce. 
Address:— 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTON,  STOKK  LNnER-HAM,  SOMKRSKT. 
London  .Agent: — 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLLVMS,  16,  Craven-Btreet,  Strand,  W.C. 

M.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

HOGANY,    WAIN.SCOT.  WALXUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


Ai.DERSHoT. — For  building  stable  in  rear  of  9,  Well- 
ington-street, Aldcrshot,  Hants,  for  Messrs.  C.  Hammerton 
and  Co.  Mr.  Stanley  Parker,  427,  Edgware-road,  W., 
architect : — 

Kemp,  G.,  Aldershot   £168  0  0 

Beckesham.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  seven 
houses  in  Avenue-road.  Mr.  William  G.  Ingram,  M.8.A., 
44,  Theobald's-road,  B?dford-row,  W.C,  architect :  — 
Pharaoh,  H.  (accepted)   £2,000   0  0 

Beckesium. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  12 
houses  in  Clock  House-road,  Beekenham.  Mr.  William 
G.  Ingi-am,  M.S.A  ,  44,  Theobald's-road,  Bedford-row, 
W.C,  architect  :— 

Pharaoh,  H.  (accepted)   £3,650   0  0 

Boi'RVEMouTH. — For  new  main  sewers  at  Boscombe. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  A.M.I  C.E.,  borough  engineer  and  sur- 
vevor  : — 

"  Troke,  G.»   £11,121   7  0 

.Saunders,  W.  H.,  and  Co   10,279  0  0 

Adams,  T   8,054   0  0 

Saunders,  S.*   7,795   0  0 

Cooke,  B.,  and  Co.t   7,790   0  0 

*  Informal,     t  Accepted. 

BouBXEMOUTH. — For  painting  Poumemouth  Promenade 
Pier.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  A.M.I.CE.,  borough  engineer 
and  surveyor : —  A.  B. 

Cutler,  F.  T  £405   0   0     .  .£410   0  0 

Dacombe  and  Son  .  .  .  350  0  0  .  .  355  0  0 
George  and  Harding'  290  0  0  .  320  0  0 
Jenkms  and  Sons  227  10   0+  .  .    235  10  0 

A. — White-lead  paint.    B.— Calley's  Torbay  oxide  paint. 
*  Informal,    f  Accepted. 

Br  AIN'TEE  E. — For  erecting  new  Post-office  in  High-street, 
for  Mr.  G.  Thorpe  Bartram.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  Cogges- 
hall,  Essex,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Parmenter, 
Exchange  Chambers,  Ipswich  : — 

Parmenter,  S.  C  £1,.328   0  0 

Brown,  A   1,270   0  0 

Potter,  H   1,215   0  0 

Letch,  W.  E   1,190   0  0 

West,  E    1,150   0  0 

ThodavandCo   1,090   0  0 

Smith,  J.,  and  Son,  Witham*      ...     1,034  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

BarsTOL. — For  extensions  of  Messrs.  W.  D.  and  H.  O. 
Wills'  factory.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Wills  and  H.  O.  Wills, 
joint  architects : — 

Beaven,  A.  J.  (with  alterations) ,  about  £8,000. 
(Lowest  of  .six  inrited  tenders.) 

Bristol. — For  new  Salvation  Army  buildings  in  Ashley- 
road,  Bristol.  Ml-.  Alex.  Gordon,  M.S. A.,  107,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.,  architect : — 

Love,  E  £5,931    0  0 

Hatherley  and  Carr                             5,635   0  0 

Church,  W                                       5,463   0  0 

Walters,  E                                        5,338   0  0 

Wilkins,  G.  H                                   5.180   0  0 

Da\-is,  .1.  E                                       4,990  0  0 

Wilkins,  E                                          4,790   0  0 

Love  and  Waite                                 4,599   0  0 

Morgan,  T.,  Wood-green,  X.       ...     3,979  12  0 
Ee.st  of  Bristol. 

Bbixton  Hill. — For  the  building  of  a  new  school  for 
894  children,  with  schoolkeeper's  house,  on  Brixton-hill, 
for  the  London  School  Board  :  — 


Lovatt,  H  

...  £19,752 

0 

0 

Longley,  J.,  tmd  Co  

...  19,600 

0 

0 

Lathey  Bros.  ... 

...  19,.524 

0 

0 

Holloway  Bros.   

...  19,262 

0 

0 

Peacock  Bros  

.  .  18,963 

0 

0 

Patrick,  J.  and  M  

.  .  18,867 

0 

0 

Nightingale,  B.  E  

...  18,849 

0 

0 

Hart  Bros  

...  18,761 

0 

0 

Pattinson,  W.,  and  Sons 

. , .  18,670 

0 

n 

Downs,  W  

...  18,;J87 

0 

0 

fharteris,  D  

...  18,315 

0 

0 

Wallis,  G.  E.,  and  Son 

...  18,273 

0 

0 

Cox,  C  

...  18,159 

0 

0 

Shiliitoe,  J.,  and  Son  

...  18,123 

0 

0 

.Stimpson  and  Co  

...  17,890 

0 

0 

HoUiday  and  Greenwood 

...  17,759 

0 

0 

Lawrance,  E.,  and  Sons 

17  ,.529 

0 

0 

Kirk  and  Randall*   

..  17,322 

0 

0 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

Bl'by,  Laxcs.— For  executing 

contract  No. 

6 

of  the 

TENDERS. 

*.*  fVirretqxmdentti  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addrejwes  of  the  jwrties  tendering— at  any  rat*.-,  of  the 
a':(*pted  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

AYLK^BrRv.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
1  alc/n  Inn,  Aylesbury.   Mr.  Guest  Luckett,  Aylesbur>-, 

"hit/ict : — 

Wallis  and  .Sons,  Clienham   £577   o  0 

Brown,  ¥..,  Watford  ...        49>j    ^  o 

Grist,  H.,  and  Co.,  Burton  ink   o  o 

H«iiior  and  Clarke,  Wendover  41ft  m  0 

Stacey,  Ayletbury  402  7  0 

OtintMUle,  Ayleabory  ;accepted)  ,  .       371  7  0 


sewerage  ."cheme,  being  the  con-struction  of  tanks  and 
filter  beds,  for  the  town  council : — 

Freeman,  G.  and  Sons  (accepted). 

CANTKRni'Rv. — For  the  repainting  of  the  com  market, 
for  the  city  council : — 

Aliller,  H   £108   8  0 

Small,  W.  H   102   6  6 

Cozens,  W   80  10  0 

Wiltshier,  W.  (accepted)    80   0  0 

Clapham. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Royal 
William  p.h.,  Dorset-road,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  T.  J.  Jones. 
Mr.  William  G.  Ingram,  M.S.A.,  44,  Theobald's-road, 
Bedford-row,  W.C,  architect : — 

.Jackson,  J   £887   0  9 

Edwards  and  Medway    867   0  0 

Stephens,  .1.  T   826   0  0 

Peaawk  Bros   805   0  0 

Candler  and  Sons    782   0  0 

Maxwell  Bros,  (accepted)    769   0  0 

Derby.— For  the  erection  of  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Gordon-road,  for  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Ffrench.  Mr.  James 
Hart,  Corby,  Grantham,  architect : — 

Morlcy,  E.,  Derby   £2,842  11  0 

Vernon,  H.,  Derby    2,797   2  8 

Robin.son,  J.  H.,  Derby    2,774   9  11 

Clarke,A.  B., Nottingham  (accepted)     2,708  0  0 

Farxboroi  t.ii. — For  repairs  to  stables  at  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  Hotel,  Famlxnough,  Hants,  for  Messrs.  C 
Hammerton  and  (.'0.  Mr.  Stanley  Parker,  427,  Kdgware- 
road,  W.,  ari!hit<,-ct :  — 

Kemp,  O.,  Aldershot   £62   0  0 

Haerogate.— For  the  construction  of  six  fire-tanks  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  for  the  corporation  : — 
Stephenson,  J.,  Harrogate  (accepted). 


Hacks Kv. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  school  in  Higdon- 
road  for  8tv4  children,  with  playground  on  roof  for  Ixiys, 
and  manual  training  centre  and  .sfhfHjlkeeper's  houttc, 
with  room  under,  for  the  London  Scho<jl  Btjard : — 

Grcgar,  W.,  and  Son  £19,145   0  0 

PattiiLson,  W.,  and  Sons    18,225   0  0 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R   17,940   0  0 

Clarke  and  Bracey    17,874   0  0 

Atherton  and  Dohnan    17,789   0  0 

Shiliitoe,  J.,  and  Son  17,.540   0  0 

Killbv  and  Gayford   17,494   0  0 

Shurinur,  W   17,298  0  0 

Lawrance,  E.,  and  Sons    17,010  0  0 

Treasure  and  Son    16,9.M   0  0 

Grover,  J.,  and  Son   16,878  0  0 

Cox,  C   16,699   0  0 

Dabbs,W.  M.*   16,630   0  0 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

HoRFiELD. — For  making  up  Logan-road,  for  the  urban 

district  coimcil : — 

Dare  and  Co.  (accepted)    £90   0  0 

HoRFiELD. — For  making  up  Bishop-road,  for  the  urban 
district  council  :— 

Marshall  and  Lovell  (accepted)    .  .     £196   0  0 

LixcoLxsiiiRE. — For  the  supply  of  granite  for  the 
coming  year,  for  the  county  council  of  Holland,  Lincoln- 
shire : —               Accepted  tenders  : — 

Groby  Granite  Company    5,634  tons 

MoimtsoiTel    3,240  ,, 

Somerfeld  (Belgian)  granite        ...  1,900  ,, 

Kaltenbach  and  Schmitz  (Belgian)  1,120  ,, 

Liverpool. — For  works  of  painting  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  for  the  corporation : — 

White,  A.,  and  Sons  (accepted)    ...      £110   0  0 

Liverpool. — For  erecting  new  propagating  houses  in 
Sefton  Park,  for  the  corporation  : — 
Paterson,  J.,  and  Sons,  Soho-street, 
Liverpool  (accepted)    £1,147   0  0 

Liverpool. — For  suppljing  (a)  100  iron  chairs  and  6;  150 
seats  for  use  in  the  public  parks,  for  the  corporation  : — 
Peake,  W.  H.,  and  Son,  Seel-street  (accepted), 
(«)  4s.  each,  (6)  16s.  each. 

Liverpool. — For  erecting  a  shelter  in  Wavertree  Park, 
for  the  corporation  : — 

Patei-son,  J. ,  and  Sons,  Soho-street, 
Liverpool  (accepted)       ...       ...      £132   0  0 

Liverpool. — For  alterations  to  the  Crown  Court,  St. 
George's  Hall,  for  the  city  counoH : — 

Gabbutt,  E.,  Oakes-street,  Liverpool  £1,247   0  0 
(Accepted.) 

LooE. — For  additions  to  the  board  schools.  Mr.  J.  H. 
San.som,  of  Liskeard,  architect : — 

Hooper  and  Hickey   £287   8  0 

Whale,  G   265   0  0 

Dawe,  S.  (accepted)   243   5  0 

LoxDox. — For  alterations,  new  shoi>-front,  &c.,  to  5,  6> 
and  7a,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W.,  for  Mons.  Reiss.  Mr- 
William  G.  Ingram,  M.S.A.,  44,  Theobald'.s-road,  Bed- 
ford-row, AV.C,  architect: — 

Sims  and  Wood  .accepted)   £274   0  0 

LoxDOX. — For  repairs,  &c.,  to  No.  15a,  Deacon-street, 
S.E.  Mr.  William  G.  Ingram,  M.S.A. ,  44,  Theobald's- 
road,  Bedford-row,  W.C,  architect : — 

Parsons,  J.  (accepted)    £178   0  0 

(Lowest  of  four  tenders  received.) 

LoNDOx. — For  the  erection  of  glass  covered  way  to  the 
entrance  to  Gower  House  Hotel,  Gower-street  Station, 
N.W.  Mr.  WilUam  G.  Ingium,  M.S.A.,  44,  Theobald's- 
road,  Bedford-row,  W.C,  architect: — 

Gardiner  and  Co.  (accepted) . 

Loxuox. — For  engineering  works  in  connection  with  the 
new  .St.  Marj  lebone  Public  Baths  and  Washhouse.  Mr.  A. 
.Saxon  Snell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Northcroft,  8on,  and  Neighbour  : — 

BeiTy,  Z.  D.,  and  Sons   £12,998   0  0 

Wall,  C   12,480    0  0 

Frazer,  J   12,285   0  0 

Young,  H.,  and  Co   11,970   0  0 

Rosser  and  Eu-ssell    11,635   0  0 

May,  J.  and  F.  (accepted)   11,050   0  0 

LoxDOX. — For  electric-Ughting,  wiring,  fittings,  4:c.,  in 
connection  with  the  new  St.  Man."lebone  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouse.  Mr.  A.  Saxon  SneU,  F.R.I.B.A..  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  and  Neighbour  : — 

Donnison,  F.  A.,  and  Co  £2,050   0  0 

Suter,  F.,  and  Co   1,950   5  4 

South,  H   1,950   0  0 

Daw.son.  E.,  and  Co   1,681   3  7 

Emanuel  and  Co   1,666   0  0 

Strode  and  Co   1,633  10  5 

Alwyn,  L   1,422   0  0 

LoxDox. — For  the  completion  of  eight  shops,  with  suites 
of  chambers  over,  at  Green-stieet,  Leicester-square,  for 
Mr.  C.  H.  Newman.  Mr.  G.  D.  Martin,  3,  Pall  Mall  East, 
S.W.,  architect : — 

Dove  Bros  £.5,305   0  0 

^Ulen,  J.,  and  Sons    5,125   0  0 

Lovatt,  H   ...     .5,a37   0  0 

Lea,  H.  and  E   4,.*19   0  0 

Gibbin,  W.,  and  Son   4,800   0  0 

I^rter,  W.,  and  Son   4,785   0  0 

M^Ting,  J.,  and  Co.  .  .  4.675   0  0 

ColwiU,  F   1,672  11  7 

Eddie,  R   4,298   0  0 

Macclesfield. — For  the  erection  of  new  school-build- 
ings belon^ng  to  Trinity  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Hunt,  architect : — 

Clajton,  J.  ^accepted)   £1,190   0  0 

Maidstoxe.— For  (A)  suppljing  fli-e-extinguishing  ap- 
liances,  and  (B)  carrying  out  certain  work  at  the  union: — 
A.  B. 

Batchelor  .   £75   5   0    .    £65   5  0 

Gardner  and  Co   64  19   0    .     63  19  0 

Munn,  C   59  10   0    .  .    50  0  0 

Crundwell,  J.*    55  0  0    .  .   60  0  0 

*  Accepted  for  both  A.  and  B. 
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Mai.linci.— For  funiishinK  the  new  infeotious  diReatiex 
hfwipital  Ht  Rant  Mailing-,  for  thf>  Mallinir  Rural  T)i(if3-i('t 
Cminoil.    Aoceptod  tenders  : — 

Fumituvp :  — 
AppK  Brothers,  West  Mallinir      ...     £152  19  n 
Ironnicinsfry  : —  ' 

Apps  Brothers   £78   7  ici 

(Ijowest  tender  received.) 

MiLLwALL. — For  building  a  new  school  for  696  children, 

with  schoolkeeper's  house,  for  the  London  School 
Board  :- 

Pattinson,  W.,  and  Rons  £17,813  0  0 

Shurraur,  W.  17,631  0  0 

riregnr,  W.,  and  Son  16,9(i0  0  0 

Ijitney  Bros.  W,H4S  0  0 

Atherton  and  Dnlmaii  1(;,785  0  ii 

firover,  J.,  and  Son  10,761  0  n 

Lawrance,  E.,  and  Son-  l(i,ll()  ii  n 

Shillitoe,  .1.,  and  Son  Ifi.flHd  0  0 

Dahbs,  \V.  M.  Ift.K'jS  ii  () 

fox,  C   15,84 1  0  0 

Treasure  and  Son  15,770  0  (i 

Roberts,  L.  II  and  R.  15,(i84  0  0 

Patrick,  J.  and  M.*"   .  15,126  o  0 

Lonsley,  J.,  and  Co.  15,151  0  0 
"  lieconimended  for  acceptance. 

Mi  l  l  FH.M.  — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  stiibling  at 
Baron-ijrove,  Lower  Mitcham,  for  Miss  Johnson.  Mr. 
KobertM  Chart,  F.S.I.,  M.S.A.,  Union  Bank  Chambers, 
Croydon,  and  Vestr>-  Hall,  Mitcliam,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor. Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Andrews,  25, 
Ludgatc-hill,  E.C.  :— 

Stewart,  1).,  and  Sons,  "Wallinpton  £2,288   0  0 
Burges, . I.,  Wimbledon       .         ..      2,035   0  0 
Bumand,  E.  J.,  Wallingrton*       ...     1.950   0  0 
°  Accepted. 

Newport,  Mox.— For  the  erection  of  six  eottappes  and 
stable  at  Cwmtillerj-,  Mon.,  for  Mr.  F.  Fielding.  Messrs. 
Lansdowne  and  Grigjrs,  Newport,  architects : — 

Morgan  and  E  vans,  PontnewjTiydd  £2,034  17  5 
Morgan,  J.,  lilacnavon  '  "  .  1,981  .I  0 
Hatherley  and  Carr,  Bristol  1,9,'}7   0  0 

Richards,  A.,  Newbridge    .  1,655   0  0 

OrifiBths,  G.  II.,  Newport   1,626   0  0 

Ellis  and  Read,  Newport    1,.597  15  o 

Summers,  H..  Cwmtillerj'*   1,M4  13  0 

•  Accepted. 

Nkwi'ort,  Mox. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and 
premises,  Blackwood,  Mon.,  for  Mr.  Chns.  Joi-flan. 
Messrs.  Lan.sdowne  and  Griggs,  Newport,  architects  : — 

Williams,  E.,  Newbridge    £792   0  0 

Morgan  and  Evans,  Pontnewynydd  747  0  0 
Morgan,  C.  F.,  Newbridge  7.30  0  0 

Linton,  J.,  Newport  730   0  o 

Morgan,  J.,  Blaenavon  695   0  0 

Reed,  C,  Newport  020   0  0 

Vaughan,  D.,  Tredegar 'accepted  ..       535   0  0 


Nk\v)>ort,  Mon.- -For  the  erection  of  stable,  &e.,  for 
Mr.  Burpitt.  Messrx.  Lansdowne  and  (iriggs,  Newport, 
architects  : — 

Griftiths,  G.  H.,  Newport    liao   0  0 

Williams,  R.,  Newport  .         125   0  0 

Colwill  and  Baglow,  Newport'     ...        120   0  0 
*  Accepted. 

NKWroRT,  Mon.— For  the  erection  of  Exchange  p  h., 
Commercial-street,  Newport,  Mon..  for  Mr.  Rowe.  Messrs. 
Lansdowne  and  Griggs,  Newport,  architects  :— 


Moore,  W. 

£995 

0 

0 

Davies.  .T. 

990 

0 

0 

Bowden 

900 

0 

0 

Fra/ier 

897 

0 

0 

Daviea,  E.  J. 

880 

0 

0 

Price.  W 

877 

0 

0 

Hooper 

865 

0 

0 

l;.c,l.  C.  71. 

848 

0 

0 

I'ui-Hit.  I). 

847 

0 

0 

I);i\  ii-s,  T.  .T. 

840 

0 

0 

Diamond,  T.  G. 

8.37 

0 

0 

.Icnkins,  ,J. 

"829 

0 

0 

Heed,  C 

821 

0 

0 

Linton,  J.  (accepted)  

784 

0 

0 

All  of  Newport. 

Nnwi'oRT,  Mon. — For  the  erection  of  ten  cottages,  for 
Mes,srs.  (iriftitlis  Bros.,  I,td.,  at  Abertillery,  Mon.  Messrs. 
Ijinsdowne  and  Griggs,  Neni)ort,  architects  ;— 

William.s, . I.  I).,  Knighton          ...  £2,680  0  0 

.Tones,  D.  C,  and  Co.,  Gloucester   .  2,817  0  0 

Ilathcrly  and  Carr,  Bristol   2,297  0  0 

Morgan  and  E\ans,  Pontnewynydd  2,013  0  0 

Hosscr,  H.,  Abertillerv    1,825  0  0 

Budding,  W.,  Tydu   1,787  0  0 

Davies,  T..T.,  Newport  (accepted)  ..  1,580  0  » 

Norwood.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  six 
houses  on  Beulah  Hill.  Mr.  William  G.  Ingium,  M.S.A., 
44,  Theobald's-road,  Bedford-row,  W.C.,  architect  and 
survcyoi-.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  :— 

lYestige  and  Co  £4,188  0  « 

Mattock  Bros   4,173  0  0 

Maxwell  Bros   4,089  (I  n 

i,(m  0  0 

.■),!l!)3  0  0 

.■!,«90  0  0 

.■i,772  0  0 

3,645  0  0 


Onirtney  and  Fairbaim 

.larv  is,  .1.  H  

M'liitehcad  and  Co. 
Ilc.ith,  S. 
Palmer,  E.  R.  ... 


Putney.— For  additional  .story  to  All  Saints'  School, 
l/owcr  Common.    Messi-s.  lA^e  and  Pain,  architects : — 
Accepted  tenders : — 
Roberts,  L.  H.  &  R.  (modiHed  tender)  £2,533   0  0 

Zinc  work  :  — 
Bradlev  and  Co   128   0  0 


Pi.AisTovv,  E.-  For  alteiutions  and  additions  to  the 
Balaam-street  Congregational  Church,  Plaistow,  E. 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Jacques,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C,  archi- 
tects.   Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  and  Son  :— 

Maddison        .'.  £2,797   0  0 

Cooper  and  Jerram   2,685   0  0 

Sharpe  I.rm   0  0 

Smucs  _M(j8   0  0 

Keen  .',440   0  0 

Pavey  .',390   0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E.  .',3.V)   0  0 

\VTiite    2,;«9   0  0 

Holland,  J.      ..  2,285  0  0 

Thompson  and  Beveridge  2,242   0  0 

Batley,  .Son,  and  Holness  2,197   0  0 

Nortb  Bros   2,150   0  0 

Horiock,  J.  G   2,149   0  0 

'    Holland,  W.  G.  (accepted  2,077   o  o 

Ririi.Moxi). — For  alterations,  new  shopfront,  chimney 
shaft,  &c.,  Eton-street,  Richmond,  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Hatton. 
Mr.  Brewer,  Richmond,  architect  :— 
i    Appleby,  J.,  London  and  Richmond     £310  0  0 
i  .  (Accepted.) 

RvDK. — For  alterations  and  addition-^  to  Sorrento  Lodge, 
for  Col.  J.  M.  England.    Mr.  John  I.  Barton,  Ryde, 

"\Tiitewood,  J.,  Ryde  (accepted!  ..       £.397    0  0 

RvDK.  —  For  new  bakehouse,  ovens,  kitchens,  &c. 
Union-street,  Ryde,  for  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Marlow,  confec-' 
tioner.   Mr.  John  I.  Bart<in,  Ryde,  architect  :  — 

lAngdon   £697   0  0 

Barton,  I.,  Ryde  (accepted)   597   0  0 

RyoE.— For  new  school-buildings  and  teacher's  resi- 
dence at  Haven-Htreet,  for  the  Ryde  School  Board.  Mr. 
John  I.  Barton,  Ryde,  architect  :— 

Holland  £1,747  10  0 

Whitewood    1,495   0  0 

.lames,  0   1,476   0  0 

Barton   1,234   0  0 

Binstead,  E.  J.,  Ryde  (accepted)  ...     1,195  0  0 

SiiAw.— For  new  Salvation  Army  building,  for  the 

Sliaw  Citadel  Co.,  in  Farrow-street,  Shaw.    Mr.  Alex. 

Gordon,  M.8.A.,  107,  Queen  Victoria^street,  Ivondon, 

K  C,  architect : — 

Mann,  J.  and  G.,  Shaw   £1,140   0  0 

Bryon,  J.,  Shaw    1,108  10  0 

Greenwood,  H.,  Rochdale    990   0  0 

Morgan,  T.,  Wood-green,  N.  .  .  794  12  0 
Rhodes  Bros.,  Shipley,  Yorks      .  .       675   0  0 

Lewis,  P.,  Shaw,  Lanes   644  17  4 

Stockwkll.— For  alterations  to  roof  of  brewhouse  at 

the  Stockwell  Brewery,  Stock  well,  8.W.,  for  Messrs.  C. 

Hamraerton  and  Co.   Mr.  Stanley  Parker,  427,  Edgware 

road,  W. ,  architect : — 

Parsons,  E.,  and  Co.,  Wandsworth     £335  0  0 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

GENERATING  PLANT  AND  WIRING. 


Drake  and  Gorham, 

ELECTRICAL,    MECHANICAL,    AND    HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERS, 

66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

AND    AT    MANCHESTER,    GLASGOW,    AND  SCARBOROUGH. 


Every  information  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  different  systems  of  wiring  and  their  application  to 
individual  cases  will  be  given  to  Architects  free  of  charge,  together  with  estimates  of  the  cost. 

This  well-known  firm  have  refused  to  accept  agencies  for  any  one  method,  whether  Interior  Conduit 
Concentric,  or  other  system,  as  they  recognise  that  each  have  their  advantages  under  certain  working, 
conditions,  and  they  prefer  to  be  free  to  advise  upon  the  results  of  their  large  experience.  Both  Partners 
have  been  exclusively  engaged  since  1881  in  electric  lighting  and  the  application  of  electricity  to  power 
in  every  branch.  A  list  of  400  houses  lit  by  this  firm,  to  any  of  which  references  may  be  made,  will  be 
furnished  on  application.    It  includes:— 

Chatsworth  and  Devonshire  House,  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Wynyard  Park  and  Londonderry  House,  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

Lansdowne  House,  for  the  Right.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Bank  of  England  and  Branches.      North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

New  Scotland  Yard ;  and  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  Holborn  Bars. 
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PROCRASTINATION  STREET. 

IS  there  anyone  now  living  who  can 
remember  the  first  proposal  for  a  great 
street  to  connect  Holbom  with  the  Strand  ? 
And  is  there  anyone  now  living  who  is 
likely  to  see  that  street  finally  completed  ? 
Every  year  or  two  there  comes  up  a  rumour 
of  it.  Like  the  sea-serpent,  the  scheme 
shows  its  head  for  a  little  space  above  the 
■waves,  and  then,  just  as  we  think  we  are 
really  going  to  cai)tiu-e  it,  it  dives  under, 
and  is  visible  no  more.  Like  the  sea-sei^pent, 
too,  it  takes  different  forms  at  its  different 
appearances.  Sketches  of  it  have  been  j)ub- 
lished  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
-showing  it  with  all  sorts  of  shajjes,  though 
■we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  most  recent 
■one,  which  appeared  in  our  columns  last 
week,  does  not  differ  very  widely  fi-om  the 
type  which  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  last  year. 
It  Ls  now  100ft.  in  diameter  instead  of  90ft., 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  pretty  obviously 
the  same  animal.  Even  the  sea-serpent  will 
be  landed  some  day.  if  there  is  one.  And 
we  are  .sanguine  enough  to  believe,  in  spite 
of  general  scepticism,  that  the  new  street 
will  be  on  view  about  the  same  time,  if  not 
sooner.  Years  ago,  there  was  a  talk  of 
caUing  it  the  "  Council  Broadway."  But  as 
that  name  would  now  be  palpably  absurd, 
and  as  the  "  In  -  spite  -  of  -  the  -  Council- 
Broadway  "  would  be  inconveniently  long, 
■we  venture  to  suggest  the  designation  which 
heads  this  article.  The  Council  will  not  last 
for  ever,  any  more  than  the  Metroj^olitan 
Board  did,  and  there  is  no  knowing  under 
'  -what  authorities,  or  by  what  public  bodies, 
the  work  may  be  finished.  Its  appellation 
need  not,  therefore,  be  used  "  their  virtues 
to  record,  or  drag  their  frailties  from  their 
last  abode."  The  one  fact  about  it  which 
•  •will  be  stamped  on  the  universal  memory  is 
the  interminable  delaj-  in  beginning  it.  We 
cannot  make  its  title  an  opportunity  for 
personal  praise,  and  we  need  not  make  it  a 
vehicle  for  personal  blame.  Let  us  tacitly 
recognise  the  facts,  and  make  it  simply 
"  Procra-stination  Street." 

The  subject  tempts  us  to  look  far  into  the 
future.  Under  what  system  will  our  own 
■  art  be  going  on  when  the  last  gaps  in  Pro- 
c-ra.stination  Street  are  being  filled  up  ?  Will 
architects  have  ceased  to  be,  and  will  the 
«urveyor-of-all-work  reign  supreme  ?  As  it 
IS,  he  gets  nearly  all  the  pay  ;  perhaps  by 
that  time  he  will  have  got  all  the  manage- 
ment, too.  Then  those  who  are  unfortunate 
•enough  to  be  living  will  sec  him  turn  out  a 
kind  of  glorified  Gower  Street — a  Gower 
Street  that  is  no  longer  plain,  and  so  far 
inoffensive,  like  the  old  one,  but  stuck  over 
from  end  to  end  with  tra.sh  and  frippery,  and 
catalogue-makers'  "  decoration."  Or  wiU 
the  architectural  societies  before  that  have 
come  to  their  senses,  and,  unmoved  by  the 
glitter  of  hi.s  guineas,  will  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  survoyor-of-all-work  as  an 
architect !'  Of  course,  that  will  not  jn-event 
him  from  putting  up  a  biass  plate  with 
"  architect  "  on  it.  The  fact  that  the  Royal 
Academy  ignores  him  does  not  ])revent  the 
milkman's  sign-painter — "  the  hartiss  wot 
Joints  for  me,"  as  Punch  has  it — from  de- 
Hcribing  himself  as  "  aitist  to  the  trade." 
But,  just  as  the  Royal  Academy's  non- 
recognition  of  him  hel])s  the  out.sido  public  to 
disft'-m  that  there  are  artists  ami  artists,  so 
the  Royal  Institute's  non-recognition  of  the 
fmrveyor-of-all-work  would  indicate  to  thcin 
that  there  arc  also  architects  and  architects. 
An  architectural  society  is  respected  when  it 


respects  itself.  As  long  as  it  admits  mere 
measurers  and  valuers  to  its  ranks,  with  no 
faculty  for  an^^hing  above  measuring  and 
valuing,  so  long  the  world  may  be  pardoned 
if  it  gives  them  its  architectural  work  to  do. 
No  doubt  a  man  may  be  a  true  architect, 
althoiigh  he  takes  out  quantities,  and  under- 
stands valuations,  just  as  he  may  be  a  true 
architect  although  he  understands  chemistry 
or  zoology.  But  these  things,  which  in  their 
own  place  we  should  be  the  last  to  under- 
value, should  be  no  qualification  for  entry  to 
an  Institute  of  Architects ;  and  the  more 


resolutely  this  jirinciple  is  acted  on  hereafter, 
the  better  will  be  the  prospect  for  oui-  suc- 
cessors and  theii'  prodiictions. 

Then  there  is  the  working  man  to  be  taken 
into  account.    Where  will  he  have  got  to, 
when  the  new  street  is  done  ?    Everybody  is 
trying  to  raise  him,  and  he  is  trying  to  raise 
himself.    In  the  latter  case,  the  desired  rise 
— to  which  he  is  perfectly  entitled  if  he  can 
get  it — is  mainly  a  rise  of  wages  :  in  the 
former  case  it  is  chiefly  a  rise  in  general 
education.     Some  improvement,  probably, 
is  possible  in  both  ways.    But  it  seems 
obvious  that  in  each  direction  a  limit  cannot 
be  distant.    We  cannot  all  have  £500  a  year, 
nor  even  half  that  sum ;  and  if  we  all  could, 
we  should  find  ourselves  no  better  off  than 
we  now  are.    Neither  can  we  all  have  a 
University    education    or    its  equivalent. 
Evening    classes    for    workmen,  working 
men's  colleges,  and  other  such  appliances  do 
good ;  but  where  the  good  is  very  marked, 
it  is  done  either  to  exceptionally  clever  men, 
or  to  men  in  exceptionally  easy  circumstances. 
The  average  workman  cannot  add  an  evening 
of  severe  study  to  a  day  of  hard  physical 
labour-.    Human  powers  are  bounded ;  and 
the  people  who  expect  this  of  the  workman 
would  not  do  it  themselves.    If  he  goes  now 
and  then  to  an  amusing  lecture,  or  looks 
through  a  novel  at  a  free  library,  he  is  getting 
a  necessaiy  rest,  and  ])erhaps  learning  a  little 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  are  very  few  of 
lis  who  are  in  a  position  to  reproach  him. 
These  things  benefit  a  man,  and  make  his 
life  pleasanter  and  freer  from  coarse  tempta- 
tions ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  raise 
him — in  the  high-fl'S'ing  sense  in  which  the 
expression  is  commonly  used.    To  raise  a 
man,  really  and  effectually,  is  to  raise  him 
in  his  work.    It  is  in  that,  and  not  chiefly 
in  his  amusements  and  his  recreations,  that 
his  true  life  consists ;   and  in  this  there  is 
room  for  an   almost   unlimited  rise.  The 
workman  has  a  possibility  before  him  which 
he  hardly  realises — the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing himself  out  of  a  two-legged  machine 
into  a  human  being  with  intelligence  and 
invention,  and  imaginatioji.    These  qualities 
at  present  he  keeps  for  his  i)laj—hours.  It 
does  not  strike  him  that  they  can  be  used  at 
the  bench  or  on  the  scaffold.    His  utmost 
hope  is  to  remain  a  two-legged  machine  ;  but 
a  machine  earning  .six  shillings  a  day  instead 
of  five,  or  seven  shillings  in.stead  of  six. 
Suppose,  some  day,  he,   or  his  successor, 
does  earn  it.    There  miist  obviously  be  a 
point  at  which  no  fuither  rise  can  do  him 
any  good,  because,  as  wages  rise,  the  cost  of 
everji;hing  made  by  wage-earners  will  rise 
too.    Let  that  point  be  reached,  and  though 
the  workman  may  be  a  little  more  comfort- 
able— a  little  more  at  leisure  than  he  now  is 
— without  other  changes,  he  will  be  but  a 
machine  of  two  legs  still.    His  life  will  still 
be  one  of  mechanical  drudgery  ;  he  will  still 
be  used  as  a  cheap  suljstitute  for  a  steam- 
engine  or  a  gas-engine.    While  he  is  only 
this,  he  will  still  bo  looked  down  upon.  He 
will  still  belong,  not  simply  to  the  poorer 
classes,  but  to  the  lower  classes — lower  in 
intelligence,  in  taste,  in  skill.    But  society 
will  never  be  stable  as  long  as  the  great 
majority  of  it  constitutes  a  "  lower  cla.ss." 
"WTiother  the  groat  majoiity  f)f  it  shall  con- 
stitute a  poorer  class — ])roviile(l  its  poverty 
is  not  degrading  or  intolerable — is  compara- 
tively a  trivial  matter.  The  common  mistake 


of  present-day  refonners  is  to  confuse  a  poorer 
class  with  a  lower  class.  Money,  they  think, 
answers  all  things,  and  they  can  conceive  of 
no  rise  for  the  workman  that  does  not  depend 
on  a  rise  in  wages.  It  is  natural  to  wish  for 
it,  and  work  for  it ;  we  all  wish,  and  work 
that  we  may  be  more  prosperous ;  but  it  is 
a  very  poor  rise  that  begins  and  ends  with  a 
better-fiUed  purse.  A  great  poet,  who  be- 
longed to  the  poorer,  though  assuredly  not 
to  the  lower,  classes,  has  told  us,  as  to  honest 
poverty,  that  "  a  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that." 
But  a  man  is  not  a  man  when  all  his  mental 
faculties  perish  for  want  of  use,  through  hi.s 
having  been  kept  from  childhood  at  some 
routine  of  drudgery  which  needs  only  muscles 
and  not  brains.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
all  the  things  worth  most  in  the  world  have 
been  produced  by  the  toil  of  the  laboiuing 
classes.  There  might  have  been  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  in  it,  if  this  had  been 
said  400  years  ago.  We  hope  the  tirne  may 
come  when  there  may  be  an  approximation 
to -the  truth  in  it  again  ;  but  as  things 
now  are,  it  only  shows  that  those  who  say 
so  can  see  no  worth  in  knowledge,  or  wisdom, 
or  beauty.  The  poorer  class  once  had  a 
share — and  a  large  one — in  producing  all 
these  things.  Broadly  speaking,  it  produces 
them  no  longer ;  and  will  remain  not  only 
the  "poorer  class,"  but  the  "lower  class" 
also,  till  it  sets  about  producing  them  again. 

Eor  hundreds — probably  thousands — of 
years  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  building 
trade,  each  in  his  own  little  sphere,  designed 
and  invented  their  own  bits  of  detail.  There 
was  an  architect,  no  doubt — sometimes  called 
by  that  name,  and  sometimes  by  others — and 
even  in  the  far-off  days  when  the  "  Odyssey  " 
was  written,  this  architect  was  a  man  highly- 
honoured. 

"  None  call  to  feast 
Other  than  men  that  are  of  public  use  : 
Prophets,  or  poets,  whom  the  gods  produce, 
Physicians  for  men's  ills,  or  architects  : 
Such  men  the  boundless  earth  aifords  respects." 


So  says  Eumseus,  according  to  Chapman's 
translation,  and  this  is  not  the  only  place  in 
the  poem  where  our  profession  is  mentioned 
as  a  dignified  one.  But  even  then,  and  still 
more  in  Mediseval  timi.--"..  the  architect  was 
but  the  leader  in  a  band  ot  practical  artists, 
some  very  humble  in  theii'  station,  and  others 
more  and  more  able  till  they  almost  equalled 
him.  He  did  not  have,  as  he  now  does,  to 
find  structural  knowledge  and  inventive 
talent,  common  sense,  and  taste,  and  imagi- 
nation, for  everybody  under  him.  It  was 
enough  if  he  found  them  for  his  own  depart- 
ment, if  he  put  them  into  the  general  scheme 
of  the  work,  which  was  his  own  siieciaHty, 
and  if  he  so  supervised  their  exercise  by  his 
subordinates  that  his  building  grew  up  into 
one  harmonious  whole,  and  not  into  a  heap 
of  discordant  details.  It  would  be  well  for 
architects,  well  for  architectm-e,  and  well  for 
workmen,  if  things  still  went  on  so.  We 
waste  oiu-  lives  in  attempting  too  much.  Our 
only  chance  is  to  go  back  to  the  ancient 
system,  and  to  be  leaders  and  managers,  not 
factotums.  But  this  implies  that  workmen 
must  learn  once  more  to  do  what  thej'  never 
ought  to  have  given  up  doing.  It  means  that 
they  must  put  their  hearts  into  their  work, 
and  think  about  it  and  love  it.  It  means 
that  they  must  bo  trained  to  understand  it 
and  improve  it,  and  when  this  comes  to  pass 
there  will  be  more  feUow  feeling,  not  only 
between  them  and  the  architects  whom  they 
will  once  more  meet  on  common  ground,  but 
between  thein  and  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
community  in  general.  Whether  they  are 
the  poorer  class  or  not,  they  will  then  be  a 
great  deal  further  off  than  they  now  are  fioiii 
being  the  "  lower  class." 

The  p(js.<ibility  of  this  change  depends  on 
the  anival  or  non-arrival  of  still  greater 
ones.  Will  there  be  work  in  England  for  it 
working  class  when  "Procrastination  Street" 
grows  near  completion  ?  Or  will  England's 
coal  supply  be  almost  used  up,  and  its  com- 
merce nearly  extinct,  and  its  building  con- 
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Hiiiongst  ii  certain  class  of  educationalists  to 
incr(!as(!  tlio  dose  which  the  younj^  arcliitoct 
has  to  swallow,  to  equip  him  to  become  a 
port  of  architectural  acrobat,  a  kind  of 
composite  I'hilistine,  in  which  construction, 
law,  and  art  aie  all  rolled  into  one.  Till 


sequently,  at  an  end !'  Will  it  tlion  be 
ceasing  to  l)e  a  jdace  of  business,  and  its 
smoky  towns  bf^  }?oing  back  to  pood  fjreen 
fields  again  ;■'  Will  Covent-garden  really  bo 
a  gard(>u  once  more,  and  flowers  b('  raised 
where  nf)w  they  are  only  sold  'f  'I'lio  Thames 
may  bo  running  dear  by  that  time,  and 
salmon  le;i])ing  in  tho  sunshine.  'L'he  old 
trees  on  thi^  Kiiil)ankment  may  be  forcing  its 
gi'aiiite  blocks  a])art,  the  Undergi'ouiid  Kail- 
way  may  have  colla])Sed  into  a  grass-grown 
cutting,  Cleopatra's  Needle  may  be  ,  l^ang  at 
full  length,  and  the  Nelson  column  bo  visibly 
dangerous.  Ikit,  ex('(!i)t  its  outer  dome,  Ht; 
Paul's  is  not  likely  to  be  nnu-h  the  worne  for 
wear.    Tho  Palace  of  Westminster  will  jirob-; 

ably  bo  safe,  and  Wati'i  loo  liridge  still  fit  for  I  Thus,  we  have  schools  for 
traffic.    Even  Ijondon  Bridge  will  hardly  be  i  cr4ft**men,  where  ovei'ythin 


details,  and  well  Tip  in  materials  and 
new  appliances.  Lot  us  take  the  building 
artificer.  The  on(>-man  one-craft  q\ialifica- 
tion  is  not  now  c<msidered  sufficient ; 
he  must  bo  jnimed  with  a  variety  of 
matttirs.    lie  is  required  to  liavo  luid  mino 


(piite  lately  we  thought  that  architecture  was  1  instniction  inq)arte  l  in  drawing,  in  design 
of  the  nature  of  a.  gift,  like  that  of  music  or  ;  and  modelling,  and  to  have  att<'Tided  the 
speech,  or  any  of  the  other  arts  of  expression  clas.ses  of  a  technical  school  in  which  tho  arts 


— that  it  could  not  be  taught  entirely  by  books 
and  <;la.ss(>s ;  but  it  has  been  left  to  our  time 
to  discover  that  an  architect  can  be  manu- 
factured by  a  system  of  cramming — that,  in 
tact,  tlii're  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  art 
'that  cannot  be  brought  out  by  a  process  of 
instructio7i  a])i)licable  to  all  other  subjects. 

architects  and 
is  taught,  from 


and  crafts  are  taught, 
and 


in  ruins  yet ;  and  when  it  is,  the  Xew  Zea-  !  building  U>  the  arts  of  ])ainting,  etching,  and 
lander,  who,  according  U)  MacaulAj^,  is  to  sit  1  decoration.    A  yoiith  can  b(>  made  an  archi- 


on  them,  will,  aftei'  all,  only  bo  a  New 
Zealander  of  I'higlish  descent,  C(mie  back  to 
see  the  land  his  ancestors  sprang  frnm.  Ho 
will  find  i)lenty  of  relatives  her(>,  fronl  KaS? 


and  West,  and  South,  all  on  similar  visitsj '  less  Ui  know,  excejjt  it  bo  to  t«ach  them  how 


For  there  is  no  sign  that  the  English  I'ace  is 
dying  out.  At  most,  it  will  only  carry  on  its 
business  elsewhere,  sho\ild  circumstances 
require,  and  will  keo])  Old  England  for  its 
couTitry  house.  Poets  and  i)ro])lii>ts  Imvpiiad 
such  a  vision  ;  a  foresight  of  London  retirdd 
from  work,  and  m;ule  into  an  All-Saxon- 
Home,  a  meeting-idace  for  men  of  I'jUjifiisli 
race  from  all  over  the  world.  May  it  be 
long  before  it  is  realised;  and  as  "  Peo- 
cra.stination  Street  "  will  hardly  then  bo 
wanted,  maj-  the  London  County  (.'oiuicil 
bestir  themselves,  and  net  it  finished  first. 


The  crafts  of  stone- 
cutting  and  carving,  woinl-carving,  model- 
ling, and  decorative  i)ainting  hav<;  now  their 
evening  .studios  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not 
well  attended,  and  why The  answer  is 
because  the  young  men  ant  working  at  their 
several  occupations  all  day  at  tli(r  sainis 
trades,  and  rath(?rs(!ek  change  and  recn!atiou 
in  another  direction.  Can  we  bo  suqnised 
at  this  want  of  appreciation  We  cannot 
expect  the  young  bricklayer,  after  he  has  donc!- 
a  (lay's  work  on  a  building,  in  laying  bricks, 
cutting  or  rubbing  them,  to  follow  it  u])  by 
an  hour  or  two  in  a  classrofan  of  a  technical 
school  where  the  same  oj>erations  are  taught; 
nor  a  smith  to  spend  his  evenings  in  a  shop' 
with  forges  for  wnnight  iron.  Eveiy  man 
wants  a  certain  amount  of  rest  for  hands  and 
hoiul ;  labour  beyond  its  duo  limits  is  both 
tiresome  and  unjlrofitable.  And  does  not  tho 
evidence  brought  out  by  the  Technical 
Education  Poard  prove  this  conclusion  also — 
that  no  school  (;ducation  can  take  the 
])hice  of  the  win-kshoj)  ^  How  slow  the  ma- 
l)elicve  they  can  inake  joiity  of  tlie  trades  are  to  avail  themselves 
thev  -jivon  iis  a  school  of  \  of  the  classes  !    Ag-ain,  we  are  distinctly  told 


tect,  oi'  workman,  or  decorator  by  attend- 
ing one  of  thes(!  schools.  AMiat  a  school 
of' art  snp))orted  by  Government  grants  can 
\i)  oi'  has  done  to  make  architects  we  are  at  a 


fo  co])y  from  tho  "  flat"  and  tho  "  round," 
and  to  ac<iuiro  a  certain  facility  in  drawing 
ornament  and  patterns.  These  things  it  has 
certainly  taught  -but  not  in  the  way  which 
a])peals  to  our  logical  sense. 

Someone  has  lately  said  these  schools  have 
not  syiQceoded  in  making  painters,  and  have 
ratlicr    catered   for   amatouis   and  youn 
lailios.    Can  we 
architects !'  Have 


PROFESSIONAL  CRAMMIN(f. 


We  know  the  sort  of  i  in  the  re])ort  on  the  Ijondon  Building  Trad(,'.> 
been  turned  out  by  |  that  evening  classes  do  not  fonn  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  apprenticeship.  They  are  too 
"flimsy";  there  is  no  reality  in  the  exer- 
cises given,  such  as  can  be  obtained  "in  tho 
shoj)  or  on  the  job,"  and  oven  in  the  plumbing 
crafts  the  "cram"  method  is  no  guarantee 
for  good  workmanship.  These  are  facts 
which  are  aditiittcd  by  both  maskn-s  and 
workmen.    There  are  two  jjoints  which  seem 


national  designers  !' 
architectiye  that  ha 

them,  as  we  have  seen  .so  often  in  the 
National  Com])etition  Prize  drawings  at 
South  Kensington.  With  a  few  notable 
ex<  ei)tions,  they  are  rather  feats  of  draughts- 
manship, painstaking  and  clever,  than  ex- 

SUCCI'ISS  in  competitive  examinatitms  has.]jimi)les  of  honest  design  ev(ilved  from  prac- 
beon  I'ather  discredited  of  late  by  many  j  ^ical  requirements  anil  \inder  conditions  of 
of  our  ablest  men  and  exam+iiers.    It  has'  ipatorial.     Extravagant    theses,    such    as  , 
been  well  said  that  the  "  praotical  man  who  '  c^ithodral  churches,  municii)al  palaces,  and  j  to  be  overlooked  :  (me  is  the  "  coaching  "  of  a 
can  do  a  thing  would  stand  no  (;hance  with  the   like,  have   been   .selected,   instead   of  I  class  in  c{!rtain  (jue-stions  which  are  likely  to  b( 
the  crammed  man  who  could  not  do  it."    A  elementary  everyday  buildings  ;  so  that  th(;  i  put  to  candidates.    How  easy,  for  example 
story  is  also  told  that  the  late  Mr.  Cook,  the  yoiithful  aspir.int  is  cnielly  (iisiliusioned  aiid  it  would  be  to  put  a  sttries  of  (iuesti(jii.'- 
billiard  player,  was  once  taken  to  task  by  a  I  helplessly  thrown  on  his  own  resources  when  on  the  strength  of  materials  or  the  styles  of 
mathematician,  who  talked  learnedly  about  he  is  re(juircd  to  design  a  plain  house  or  a  archite(jture    that   c/)uld  be   answered  1 
■angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  and  said  |  workman's  cottage.    He   is  then  entirely 
that  no  man  could  be  a  good  billiai'd  player  \  thrown  off  liis  guard,  for  he  cannot  for  the 
who  did  not  undeistand  the.se  angles.    C'ook  ■  life  of  him  see  how  he  is  to  descend  from 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  meant:  t  such  flights  of  the  imagination  tocommonplace 

exercises  and 


but  challenged  his  visitor  to  study  the  angle, 
and  that  ho  would  give  him  a  good  start, 
and  play  him  for  a  sovereign  a  game.  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  mathematician  lost.  A 
competitive  examination  would  have  cei-tainly 
given  the  mathematician  the  better  chance. 
Cook  would  not  have  been  in  it.  Many  othet 
instances  could  be  given  to  show  that  the 
"  crammed  "  man  does  not  necessaiily  imder- 
stand  things  better  than  the  practical  man. 

It  is  just  now  a  prevailing  notion  that 
every  professional  architect  must  be  a 
master  of  a  great  number  of  things,  one  or 
two  of  which  would  require  a  whole  lifetime 
to  leam  thoroughly.  Forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  a  very  different  idea  was  entertained  in 
architectirral  circles.    Thoroughness  in  the 


knowledge  of  a  particiilar  style  and  in  the 

practice  of  the  profession  was  considei'ed  far  I  architect  under  the  old  regime;  but  it  can 


construction.  "\'ery  useful 
examples  of  building  construction  are  given 
by  the  Science  and  -Vrt  Department,  and  the 
examinations  of  that  Department  are,  with- 
out doubt,  helpful  to  all  students  who  go  in 
for  the  elementary  and  advanced  stages. 
Yet  even  here,  the  questions  and  solutions 
are  so  stereotyped  in  treatises  which  pretend 
to  aid  the  student  in  preparing  for  them, 
that  ic  is  well  known,  when  a  question  is 
sligatly  altered  in  form,  many  candidates 
are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  fail  to 
answer.  Facts  like  these  serve  to  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  a  system  of  question 
and  answer  a  test  of  the  real  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  student.  No  doubt  such  a 
system  must  be  beneficial  as  a  kind  of 
"mental    g>"mnastics,"    unknown    to  the 


more  important  than  a  general  smattering  of 
knowledge  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  No 
doubt  it  wiU  be  said,  and  truly,  that  the 
demands  on  the  I'lodern  architect  are  very 
much  more  numerous  now  than  the}'  were 
fifty  years  ago,  and  that  the  standard  of 
attainments  is  much  higher.  Granted  ;  but 
we  are  not  -thereby  to  imagine  that  we  can 
add  to  our  stock  of  qualifications  at  the  cost  of 
the  essential  elements,  or,  as  it  were,  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  mixture  by  the  addition 
of  a  number  of  foreign  ingredients.  If  by  sav 


not  make  the  architect 

The  same  "  all-round  man  "  view  is  held 
respecting  the  foreman  and  the  craftsman. 
At  one  time  it  was  essential  that  the  foreman 
had  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  jiarticular 
trade— a  caiiienter  and  joiner  preferably; 
but  now  this  is  not  so  necessary  as  a  general 
knowledge.  The  builder  wants  him,  to  take 
his  place  when  necessary,  to  receive  instruc- 
tions fi'om  the  architect,  take  out  quantities 
of  materials,  to  give  orders,  understand 
drawings  and  sjiecitications,  settle  disputes 


ing  the  standard  of  professional  attainments  that  may  arise  between  the  workmen,  be  able 
is  i-aised,  we  mean  by  "  watering  down  "  the  I  to  represent  the  builder  in  measuring  up. 
special  avocational  work  of  the  architect,  the  I  Not  oidy  is  he  expected  to  have  at  his 
less  we  have  of  such  admixture  the  better.  I  finger-ends  all  the  regulations  of  local 
At  any  rate,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  !  authorities,  but  be  an  ex2)ert  in  drawing  out 


students  who  had  been  coached,  but  who 
knew  very  little  of  the  subject !  On  the 
other  hand,  those  well  ac(iuainted  with 
either  subject  might  fail  to  answer  those 
veiy  questions.  Then  some  men  can  impart 
kn(jwledge  (quickly;  others  be  unable  to 
do  so.  A  good  mathematician  is  often  a 
bad  teacher,  and  how  seldom  a  clever 
artist  can  impart  his  knowledge  to  others. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  the  influence  of  the 
system  of  "cram "  on  our  architectm-e.  On' 
fjf  the  undeniable  qualities  of  art  that  has 
been  learned  in  scraps  and  piecemeal  i> 
supei-ficiality.  We  think  it  is  Emerson  who 
has  said  that  ' '  Society  never  advances.  For 
evers-thing  that  is  given,  something  is  taken," 
and  "he  exemplifies  this  by  referring  to  the 
fact  that  as  new  arts  are  acquired  we  lose  old 
instincts.  How  tnie  this  is  in  architecture 
we  cannot  doubt.  No  one  will  seriously 
maintain  that  architecture  as  an  art  has 
advanced  one  step  since  the  16th  centuiy. 
Our  greatest  architects  have  been  going  back 
and  repeating  old  work  ever  since,  though 
we  have  learned  how  to  apply  the  art  to 
many  more  pmiioses.  We  have  learned  no 
end  of  "new  arts";  but  we  have  also  lost 
the  old  instincts.  We  know  a  lot  about 
iron,  concrete,  ceramic  manufactvu'e,  wood 
fibre,  and  even  paper;  but  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  invent  a  new  style.  Our 
multifarious  knowledge,  modern  acquisi- 
tions, and  teaching  facilities  have  not  added 
to  oui-  instinctive  pcjwer  of  design,  or  enabled 
the  architect  to  design  woodwork,  or  tin 
modeller  to  do  better  work  than  was  doiv 
centuries  ago.  Hundreds  of  those  who  attei  i ' 
art  classes  of  drawing,  painting,  modelling, 
and  carving  can  tm-n  out  little  but  copies, 
expert  and  clever  as  examples  of  execution 
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nd  technical  skill,  hut  devoid  oi  any  real 
Leaning  or  ijitention.  There  is  also  a 
itiifuseuess  and  want  of  character  in  our 
huildings,  abundance  of  details  gathered  from 
sundry  soiux-es.  a  superfluity  of  ornament 
that  (listracts  the  mind  rather"  than  intensify- 
ing the  expression.  One  man  squanders  his 
scientific  knowledge  over  a  vai-iety  of  methods 
and  aijpliances ;   the   decorative  arti-st  dis- 


it  expedient,  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  terms  as  they  may  think  proper ;  but  for 
aU  ordinary  buildings  they  requii-e  that  aiij- 
new  structtu-e.  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
at  the  "prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  any  street  or  way  being  a 
highway."  This  applies  to  any  external 
wall  of  any  such  ■  building,"  or  if  there  is  a 
forecom't,  "any  part   of"   the  "external 


tresses  us  by  the  niixtui'e  of  his  pattems  and  I  fence  or  boundary  "  ;   and  the   same  rule 


colours,  the  sanitary  expert  by  complex 
arrangements  and  fittings.  How  different 
all  this  to  the  older  method,  which  enabled 
the  architect  to  grasp  the  whole  design.  Wo 
do  not  quaiTel  with  the  principle  of  requuing 
an  artificer  to  learn  another  ti-ade  besides 
lis  own,  as  a  carpenter  to  know  some- 
thing of  bricklaying,  or  a  bricklayer 
of  mason  s  work  ;  but  to  expect  him 
to  learn  a  variety  of  subjects  in  addition  to 
lis  own  trade,  is  likely  to  encourage  him  to  be- 
come a  smatterer  rather  than  a  real  crafts- 
man. .  That  an  architect  ^  should  spend  a 
year  or  two  in  the  workshop  is.  of  cotu'se, 
Tinreasouable,  or  even  that  he  should  spend 
a  year  in  a  mason's  yard,  or  in  a  carpenter's 
shop  ;  the  object  should  be  rather  to  make 
the  workman  an  intelligent  worker,  and  the 
architect  a  thoughtful  .stipervisor  of  his  own 
work,  which  he  can  only  become  by  spending 
some  of  his  spare  time  in  the  workshop  or 
"builder's  yard,  and  making  himself  master, 
at  least,  of  the  conditions  of  craftsmanship 
in  actual  building  operations.  Not  by  the 
^number  of  his  acquisitions,  but  by  the 
■fliorough  grasp  he  has  of  his  art,  can  he 
Kiec'ome  a  master  of  his  i)rofession. 

BUILDIXG-ACT  CASES. 

SEVEEAL  hitches  have  occurred  in  the 
working  of  the  London  Building  Act. 
T\'e  have  lately  refen-ed  to  a  few  that  have 
arisen  under  Section  212,  relating  to  buildings 
in  progress  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 
The  other  day  we  reijorted  a  case  heard  at 
Oreenwich  Police-court,  in  which  a  builder  was 
summoned  by  the  L.C.C,  under  Sect.  14  of 
the  new  Act,  for  having  neglected  to  comply 
■with  certain  notices  which  requii-ed  him  to 
^(;t  back  some  new  buildings  so  that  the 
external  walls  .should  be  at  a  di.stance  not 
1  -s  than  that  prescribed  from  centre  of 
vriageway.  ^The  buildings  in  question  con- 
ned of  a  one-storj-  shop  and  three  dweUing- 
j.  .uses,  which  were  being  jjut  up  at  the 
"■nier  of  two  roads.  The  defendant  had 
-submitted  plans  to  the  district  suiyeyor, 
■w  ho,  it  was  said,  approved  the  i)lans,  and  he 
al-o  contended  that  no  offence  had  been 
cinmitted,  as  Sect.  14  refeiTed  only  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  while  it  was  the ' 
li;ick  f>f  the  i)reinises  which  abutted 
•the  caixiageway.  He  also  argued  it 
^  4i,  matter   entirely  with   the  district 

yeyor,  and  that  the  Council  could  not  take 
I  proceedings.    On  the  other  side,  it  was  con- 
\  tended  that  an  extenial  waU  is  defined  as 
i  an  outer  wall  or  vertical  in(;losurc  of  any 
t  ljuildiiig,   and  that  the  section  ajipliod  to 
I  -either  the  front,  flank,  or  rear  of  a  building, 
f  and  that  under  it  the  Council  should  seiwe 
the  notice  on  the  builder,  and  therefore  were 
tlie  proper  parties  to  take  proceedings.  The 
magistrate  decid<;d  that  the  case  came  within 
;  Part  II.  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  Council  had 
power  to  take  proceedings  under  that  I'art, 
■  and  he  also  thought  that  the  back  walls  of 
.  the  buildings  were  external  walls  within  the 
meaning  of  section  13,  and  that  thev  did  not 
within  the 


on 
was 
sur 


<,oine  withm  the  exception.s.     A  penalty  wa.- 

iioposed.    After  this  authoritative  decision  i  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  though  the bu¥dw  was 


api^lies  to  any  extension  of  any  buildin^ 
We  can  imagine  what  the  consequences 
would  be  if  owners  or  builders  were  per- 
mitted to  follow  their  own  devices  or 
boundary  lines.  If  the  back  walls  or  side 
boundary  fences  of  buildings  were  exempted 
from  the  provision,  we  should  see  the  retmn 
sides  of  premises  built  out  in  such  a  way 
that  the  side  caiTiageways  would  be  con- 
siderably contracted,  footways  be  rendered 
impossible,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  suburbs  where  the  houses 
have  been  allowed  to  enroach  on  the  road- 
way, and  the  building  line  is  in  advance  of 
the  other  houses  in  the  street. 

In  another  instance  a  builder  was  sum- 
moned for  commencing  to  lay  out  a  street 
for  carriage-traffic    without  the  Council's 
sanction,  as   contained  in  section  7.  This 
useful  section  enacts  that  before  any  person 
commences  to  form  or  lay  out  any  street, 
whether  intended  for  carriage-traffic  or  for 
foot-traffic,  such  j)erson  shall  make  an  apjjli- 
cation  to  the  Council  for  their  sanction.  In 
this  case  the   defendant  had  .  erected  two 
houses,  and  jjroposed  to  erect  others  in  the 
new  roadway.    It  was   contended  by  the 
defendant  that  the  street  was  commenced  to 
be  formed  before  the  Act  wa.s  passed ;  that 
there  had  been  negotiations  with  the  local 
surveyor  about  the  drainage  of  houses  to  be 
built,  and  that,  in  fact,  notice  had  been  given 
to  form  a  street  before  the  jjassing  of  the 
Act ; — therefore  the  new  Act  did  not  apply. 
The  magistrate  said  he  thought  the  matter 
might  be  an-angod,  and  the  summons  was 
adjourned  for  the   defendant  to  make  an 
application.    The  section  is  a  very  important 
one  that  has  been  amended  and  enlarged  in 
the  new  Act,  where  it  is  decisively  stated  : 
' '  Xo   person  shall  commence  to  f onn  or 
lay    out  "    any    such    street    "  without 
having     obt;iined     the     sanction     of  the 
Council."    It    is    fuither   laid   down  in  a 
new  clause  that  a  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  "  commence  to  fonii  or  lay  out  a  street  if 
he  erect  a  fence  or  other  boundary,  lay  down 
lines  of  kerbing,"  define  the  course  of  the 
street,  foi-m  the  foundations  of  a  house,  &c. 
The  use  of  this  clause  cannot  be  doubted,  as 
there  were  doubts  before  as  to  vv'hat  con- 
stituted laying-out.    Of  late  years  we  have 
had  innumerable   streets   made   by  estate 
owners  for  the  ostensible  piupose  of  making 
new  frontages,  without  any  real  necessity  for 
the  requirements  of  traffic  or  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

Another  case  of  some  impoi-tance  came  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Ai)peal — an  ajipeal  fi'om  the 
judgment  of  the  Divi.sional  Coiut  upon  a  case 
stated  by  a  police  magistrate.  It  was  as  to  a 
certain  buildingin  Stoke  Xewington — whether 
it  came  within  section  74  or  section  7.5  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1S()2.  Tlie 
question  was  as  to  a  building  line.  The 
defendant,  a  builder,  was  summoned  for  be- 
ginning to  erect  a  l)uilding  beyond  the  line 
of  frontage  without  the  consent  of  the 
L.C.C,  contrary  to  the  section  75.  The 
superintending  architect  had  decided  the 
genfu-al  line  of  buildings,  and  the  position  of 
the  building  therein.    The  owner  appealed  to 


we  should  think  there  would  be  no  other 
att^jinj.ts  mafle  to  avoid  the  clear  meaning  of 
thf;  section  of  the  Act.  A  large  numljer  of 
bnMi  iH  are  glad  U>  take  advantage  of  excej)- 
iMinn  which  occur  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Section  V.i  gives  the  Council  jiower  to 
wmivmt  toany  distance  hian  than  the  j)n!Hr-ribed 
'I   tiuo:  111  certain  casfjs  where  they  think 


not  a  jiarty  thereto.  The  tribunal  confirmed 
the  superintending  architect's  decision,  and 
determined  that  the  house  in  question  was 
on  land  within  the  excejitions  in  section  .i.i  of 
the  Act  l.S»(),  such  land  being  the  sites  of 
buildings  and  land  existing  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act.  It  was  stated  that  the 
building  in  question  was  erected  7ft.  beyond 


the  general  line,  for  which  no  consent  was 
given,  and  the  builder  ai-giied  that  the  said 
building  was  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  section  7.5  by  reason  of  the  facts  being 
indistinguishable  fi'om  tho.se  in  the  ca.se  of 
"  liOrd  -Vuckland  v.  Westminster  District 
Board."  It  wi'.s  decided,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, that  the  principle  of  Lord  Auckland's  • 
case  was  different,  that  section  74  did  not 
ajjply,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
surveyor  from  certifnng  the  ljuilding  line  as 
he  had  done.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  our  report  of  the  ajjjjeal.  Fz'om  the 
facts  as  they  are  reported,  a  new  .street 
was  formed  at  right  angles  to  an  old  street, 
and  the  question  arose  whether  the  surveyor 
had  a  right  to  certify  a  building  line,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  by  there  being  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  old  houses  in  the  new  street. 
An  old  piojecting  house  was  afterwards  jmlled 
down,  and  the  builder  claimed  to  Ijuild  on  its 
site,  and  also  on  each  side  of  it  beyond  the 
line  laid  down.  The  authorities,  on  the  con- 
trary, asserted  he  had  abandoned  the  old 
ho\ise,  and  had  thrown  the  site  into  the 
street,  whic  h  had  become  a  new  street.  In 
this  case  the  old  house  had  a  forecourt  on 
one  side,  and  a  garden  on  the  other,  and  they 
wore  not  part  of  the  same  cmtilage  as  the 
house,  and  therefore  it  differed  from  Lord 
Auckland's  case,  where  the  ground  adjacent 
was  part  of  the  curtilage  of  the  old  house. 
These  instances  are  imjiortant  ones  for  builders 
to  remember.  "VNIen  magistrates  and  courts 
of  ajijieal  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain 
decisions,  it  cannot  be  suqn-isuig  that  a 
builder  should  make  mistakes. 


A' 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

X  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
.Architects  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove,  A.R.I.B.A.,  A-ice-i5resident,  in  the 
chair.  Eight  nominations  for  memhei-ship  were 
read. 

BllICKS   ,\XD  miICKM.\KIXO. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author,  Mr. 
H.  Gr.EviLLE  I\IoxTGOMiJUY,  the  following  paper 
contributed  by  him  was  read  by  3Ir.  Ellis 
3Iarsland,  hon.  secretary : — I  have  thought  it 
best  to  attempt  to  give  you  in  as  chatty  and 
unscientific  a  luannev  as    po.ssible   some  few 
particulars  concerning  bricks  and  their  methods 
of  manvifncture.    In  my  experience  (and  I  say 
so  with  the  greatest  respect  to  tlie  members  of 
your  noble  profession)  I  have  found  that  in 
talking  with  architects  on  the  matter  of  bri;-k- 
making  tliey  have,  many  of  them,  shov.n  the 
most  liuncntable  ignorance  upon  the  subject  of 
brick  manufacture.    Only  a  short  time  ago  an 
architect  aslvcd  me  how  it  was  that  all  bricks 
were  not  of  the  same  colom- ;   while  another 
thought  that  the  difference  between  a  machine- 
made  brielc  and  a  hand-made  brick  was  that  one 
was  burnt  and  the  other  not.    These  gentlemen, 
be  it  said,  were  not  architects'  assistants,  but 
practitioners  who  had  earned  off  many  honoiu^ 
and  had  designed  many  buildings.    Of  com-se, 
the    architect's  work    is    to    specifj',    and  so 
long  as  he  gets  the  brick  he  wants  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  as  to  how '  it  is  made  or 
from  whence   obtained  ;    but  I  take  it  that 
the  fact  of  your  secretary  asking  me  to  read 
this   paper   shows   that   you,    at   least,  woxdd 
like  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  brick- 
m.iking.    I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  about 
brick  history.    There  is  a  very  vdse  rule  in  force 
in  the  brickmakers'  associations  of  the  I'nited 
States,  that  any  member  referring  to  the  Israelites 
or  the  Land  of  Bondage  is  lined  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding .5dols.    It  will  be  more  interesting  to 
you  to  know  s<miething  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  in  our  own  day.    First,  let  us  take  what' 
is  known  as  the  London  stock.    This  is  a  brick 
famili.ir  to  you  and,  indeed,  all  Londoner.  Its 
manufacture  still  survives  in  our  suburbs,  a  fact 
of  which  our  nasal  organs  supply  the  best  indica- 
tion.   The  London  brickiuakcr,  however,  is  fast 
being  driven  outside  the  contines  of  the  Metropolis, 
not  merely  becau.-'C  of  the  nuis!incc  he  gives  rise 
to,  y)ut  that  the  land  a\;ulablc  is  being  rapidly 
t.iken  iqi.    lh-ickm;\king  as  practised  in  London 
is  of  the  most  antiquated  type.    It  is  one  of  those  • 
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few  forms  that  have  survived  the  introduction  of 
steam-driven  machinery.  For  one  reason,  the 
clay  is  fjenorally  not  ot  a  siiitable  7iature  to  be 
made  into  bricks  in  any  other  way  than  by  hand, 
and  this  remaik  refers  also  to  tlic  Sittingbourne 
district.  It  is  probable,  howcv(u-,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  you  will  find  that  machinery  of  a 
certain  kind  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
stock  bricks.  Another  i)oculiarity  of  the  Ijondon 
stock  brick  is  that  it  is  not  burnt  in  a  kiln,  but 
in  what  is  known  as  open  clamps.  These  are 
courses  of  bricks  set  close,  between  which  are 
placed  layers  of  bree/o  or  ashes.  Th(!se  become 
incorporated  with  the  clay,  and  assist  in  burning^. 
The  setting  of  these  bricks  is  quite  a  fine  art,  and 
has  everything  to  do  with  the  production  of  a 
good  brick.  The  bricks  are  dried  in  the  open  air 
in  "tracks."  Many  years  ago  there  was  a 
species  of  brick  earth  in  F/ondon  known  as  malm ; 
but  this  has  now  been  almost  entirely  used  up, 
although  a  great  deal  of  malnnng  is  still  carried 
on  by  artificial  means.  This  is  done  by  mixing 
chalk  with  clay,  which  produces  a  very  good 
brick.  It  is  a  method  adopted  by  many  leading 
stock  brickyards  near  T/mdon.  The  brick  next 
best  known  in  Londcm  is,  perhaps,  the  Peter- 
borough brick.  This  is  the  great  competitor  of 
the  stock  brick.  Of  late  years  Peterborough  as  a 
brick-producing  centre  has  developed  to  a  re- 
markable extent,  and  great  quantities  of  bricks 
come  to  London,  the  railwaj-  comj)anics  affording 
ev(!ry  facility.  As  an  instance  of  tht;  kind  of 
output  that  these  j-ards  control,  I  might  mention 
that  one  comi)any  alone  at  Peterborough  has  on 
hand  an  order  for  90  millions.  The  clay  at  Peter- 
borough is  of  a  remarkable  nature.  It  contains  a 
largo  amount  of  shale-oil,  which  assists  the  brick 
in  burning,  in  somewhat  similar  way  as  the 
breeze  assists  the  stock  brick.  The  bricks  are 
made  either  plastic  or  semiplastic.  These  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  I  will  explain  later  when  I 
touch  upon  machinerj-.  The  red  rubber  is 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  It  is  prodiiced  solely  by 
brickmakers  in  the  home  counties,  and  it 
is,  as  you  will  have  observed,  a  much  larger  brick 
than  most.  The  denomination  of  "rubber" 
is  given  to  it  as  it  can  be  smoothed 
or  rubbed  up  when  required,  which  gives  it 
brightness  and  finish.  Another  brick  also 
familiar  to  you  is  the  red  sandfaced  brick ; 
these  are  principally  made  in  Suffolk,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  the  Southern  counties.  The  sand- 
face  is  obtained  by  using  a  large  amount  of  sand, 
which  gives  it  its  bright  colour,  and  also  the 
rough  appearance,  in  favour  with  many  archi- 
tects. The  great  drawback  to  these  bricks  is  the 
liability  to  sand-flaws.  This  specimen  is  a  very 
good  sample  of  a  plastic  brick  which  has  been 
pi-essed  in  a  machine  ;  this  is  done  when  the  brick 
is  thoroughly  bone-dry.  and  before  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  kiln.  Another  sample  is  of  a  hand- 
laade  brick,  taken  fi-om  King  Kichard's  Castle, 
Carlisle  ;  it  is  some  600  years  old,  and  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  handnmde  brick  of  a  bygone 
day.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  manufacturer 
has  not  been  very  particular  as  to  the  substance 
incorporated  with  the  clay.  The  blue  vitrified 
brick  is  one  very  largely  in  use  for  purposes  of 
paving,  and  for  any  use  where  hard  wear  is 
desired.  Of  course,  it  is  not  every  clay  that  will 
make  a  blue  brick.  Staffordshire  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  blue  brick  industry  ;  here  the  bricks 
are  mostly  made  by  the  plastic  process.  The 
blue  brick  owes  its  colour  to  the  peculiar  nature 
oi  the  clay,  and  to  the  mode  of  burning.  As  a 
rule,  the  clay  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
following  compounds  :  alumina,  silica,  and  iron, 
which,  when  burnt,  give  that  metallic  tone  to 
the  brick  that  you  will  observe  in  the  sample. 
There  are  very  few  clays  in  this  country,  outside 
the  Staffordshire,  that  will  stand  the  heat  necessary 
to  obtain  the  blue  colour,  without  the  bricks  run- 
ning or  twisting  entirdy  out  of  shape.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  colour  by 
artificial  means,  such  as  intraducing  manganese, 
ironstone  dust,  &c. ,  in  the  kiln  at  certain  stages, 
while  the  bricks  are  biu-ning.  On  the  Continent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  a  similar  end  by 
placing  coal  tar  in  the  kiln  amongst  the  bricks, 
or  by  introducing  into  the  kiln  alder  or  other 
wood  at  the  last  stages  of  burning,  and  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  artificial  method  is  not  likely  in  any 
way  to  displace  the  natural  process  of  manu- 
facture. For  example,  here  is  a  very  good 
example  of  what  may  be  called  a  "  blued"  brick 
in  eontra-distinction  to  a  blue  brick.  This  opens 
tip  a  i>oint  that  might  be  well  worth  your  dis- 
cussion, the  possibility  of  using  vitrified  bricks 


as  a  roadway  paving  material.  In  this  very  short 
paper  it  is  impossible  to  go  fully  into  the  merits  of 
brick  paving  over  other  systems ;  but  1  might 
point  out  that  such  a  paving  is  practically  un- 
wearablc,  and  affords  a  firui  foothold  for  hor.ses. 
It  is  easily  repaired,  is  cleanly,  and  eminently 
sanitary.  Prick  side  walks  have  been  used  in 
various  parts  of  the;  country  with  great  success, 
and  ordinary  vitrified  bricks,  I  might  say  in 
pa.ssing,  make  a  most  excellent  footpath;  those' 
most  familiar  to  you  being  the  sea  walks 
at  Eastbourne  and  streets  at  Bexhill-on- 
Sea.  These  .always  look  clean,  make  a  hard 
path,  and  are  very  pleasing  in  appearance;. 
A  word  as  to  glazed  bricks.  These  have  of  late 
years,  as  you  know,  come  very  much  into  use, 
especially  for  intern.al  d(!coration  and  for  sanitary 
work.  The  glazed-brick  trade  in  this  co\intry  is 
a  very  important  (me,  and  one  that  is  dccidc^dly 
on  the  increase.  The  principal  centre  is  ijcods, 
from  whence,  at  least,  half  a  million  of  glaztid 
bricks  are  produced  weekly.  The  manufacture  of 
these  may  be  briefly  described  n.s  follows  : — In 
glazed-brick  making,  the  first  (jssential  is  a  fire- 
clay. The  day  is  suitably  prepared  and  nndc 
into  bricks,  which  are  dried  .and  then  partly 
bin-nt.  A  fir.st  solution,  or  "  slip,"  as  it  is  calh^'l, 
is  then  a])i)lied  to  the  brick.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  diy,  which  occupies  some  days,  and  the  brick 
is  then  dipped  into  the  glaze.  It  is  then  placed 
in  the  kiln,  and  the  burning  is  cnmpletcd.  The 
great  diftieadty  hitlua-to  in  gl.azeil-brick  making  is 
the  obtaining  of  a  clay  th.at  will  (expand  or  con- 
tract in  the  .same  proportion  as  will  the  glaze  that 
is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  shrinkage  that  causes 
"crazing."  which,  as  every  architect  knows,  is 
the  bele  iioir  of  the  manufacturer  of  glazed  liricks. 
The  latest  and  most  successful  developuumt  in 
artificial  glazing  is  what  is  calleil  an  "  opalite  " 
glaze,  and  j-ou  will  see  that  it  is  a  preparation  of 
glass  which  van  be  cemented  upon  any  kind  of 
brick.  If  is  about  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the 
glazed  brick  that  has  yet  been  found.  I  may 
state  that  glazed-brick  making  is  anything  but  an 
easy  process.  It  requires  a  vast  amount  of  care, 
and  oft(m  years  of  experiment  before  a  cla}'  can 
be  adapted  to  take  a  glaze.  Jlon;  money  has, 
perhaps,  been  spent  in  experimenting  in  glazes 
than  in  any  other  way  in  the  brick  trade. 
The  jjrincipal  deposits  of  clay  for  glazed  brick - 
making  are  found  in  the  Leeds  district,  in  North 
Wales,  and  Devonshire.  Of  recent  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  .adapt  any  form  of  clay  to 
glazes,  and  I  have  a  specimen  here  of  a  glazed 
brick  made  from  Cambridgeshire  gault.  Here  is 
also  a  smaller  piece,  showing  the  very  latest 
development  of  glazing.  In  this  case  the  brick  is 
taken  in  the  green  stage,  and  dipped  once  only, 
when  the  brick  is  burnt.  The  patentee  claims  that 
he  can  glaze  a  London  stock  as  easily  as  he  can  a 
Leeds  firebrick  ;  but  these  are  matters  of  quol  crat 
demoHstrandurn,  as  the  glazing  has  not  yet  got 
beyond  the  experimental  stages.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  connection  with  brick- 
making  is  the  development  of  its  machinery.  It 
will  probably  surprise  many  of  you  to  know  that 
there  may  be  seen  at  work  in  South  Wales  a  brick 
machine  turning  out  as  many  as  60.000  bricks 
from  a  single  die  in  a  working  day  of  10  hours. 
This  at  one  time  was  considered  a  verj-  fine  out- 
put for  a  week's  work,  ^^'^hen  I  state  that  every 
bit  of  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  bricks 
has  to  be  got  by  blasting  (the  substance  being  a 
hard  marl),  you  will  understand  that  the  clay  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  treat.  At  the  present  time 
the  brickmaker  does  not  find  his  difficulty  in 
obtaining  machinery,  but  in  choosing  from  such 
gTeat  variety.  Even  the  smaller  brickmakers  can 
obtain  a  sand-faced  brick-moulding  machine  to 
woi'k  by  hand,  whilst  for  those  in  a  larger  way  of 
trade  there  is  machinery  to  avoid  any  handling 
of  the  day  from  the  time  it  is  taken  from  the 
pit  and  placed  in  the  clay  waggon  until  it 
is  taken  on  to  the  table  from  the  machine,  ready 
for  the  kiln  or  drj'ing  shed.  It  would  take  up  too 
much  of  j-our  time  for  me  to  describe  the  various 
forms  of  machinery.  The  two  principal  methods 
of  working  clay  in  this  country  are  upon  what 
are  known  as  the  plastic  and  semi-dry  processes. 
I  append  some  particulars  of  each  method  of 
manufacture.  The  former  refers  to  the  yard  in 
South  Wales  ha^ang  the  large  output  previously 
mentioned.  From  the  marl  hole  the  clay  is 
drawn  in  a  waggon  containing  material  sufficient 
to  make  600  bricks  up  a  steep  incline  by  means 
of  a  flexible  steel  rope,  worked  by  a  winding 
engine,  and  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  In 
this  way  the  clay  arrives  at  the  top  floor  of  the 
mill-house,  and  is  automatically  tipped  into  a 


hop])ei',  which  feeds  a  pair  of  steel -barred  ro I ; 
(or  kibblers),  and  from  those  is  delivered  intu 
pair  of  large,  smooth  rolls,  set  close,  and  froi 
thence  into  the  tempering  apparatus,  where  tli 
necessary  water  is  add(!d.  The  clay  then  ])assr- 
through  a  vertical  i)ug,  and  after  that  through 
another  pair  of  sn\ooth  rolls  set  (piite  closely 
together,  and  from  them  into  the  machine. 
The  day  now  being  reduced  to  a  per- 
fectly plastic  condition  is.  forced  from  it 
through  the  die.  The  bricks  are  cut  off 
in  tens,  and  at  the  same  time  arc  thrust 
forward  on  boards,  wliich  are  then  placed  by  men 
upon  bearing-otf  barrows  and  carried  to  lh<' 
drying-floors.  They  are  then  deposited  by  boys, 
ten  at  a  time,  on  their  ends,  where  they  remain 
until  dry  enough  to  set  in  the  kilns.  Thi  v 
drying-floors  are  principally  in  sheds,  which  ;ii 
heated  by  means  of  flues  underneath  the  paving  , 
which  is  of  brick.  One  of  the.se  sheds  is  163ft. 
long  and  62ft.  in  width,  having  ten  fireholes, 
which  serve  the  70  flues  that  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  The  motive  power  is  sup])li(!il 
by  a  large  Lancashire  boiler,  working  at  lOOlb. 
pressure  to  the  sepiare  inch.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  a  clay  as  worked  by  the  semi-dr>- 
process  :  The  shale  is  brought  from  the  pit  in 
wrought-iron  waggons  to  the  machine  house,  aiul 
heaped  on  an  iron  floor.  From  this  it  is  fed  inl- 
a  9ft.  diam(!ter  perforated  grinding  mill,  revolviiiL 
at  30  revolutions  per  minute,  and  here  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  crushing  action  of  two  rollers 
weighing  two  tons  each.  Passing  through  the 
pfuforations  of  the  pan,  the  ground  material 
drops  through  the  open  base  of  the  mill  into  the 
foundation,  which  is  Hft.  deep,  and  is  gathered 
by  inclined  surfaces  to  the  elevator.  This  elev.ator 
is  40ft.  long,  and  conveys  the  ground  material 
from  the  pit  under  the  mill  to  the  verj-  ridge  of 
the  roof,  and  from  this  point  it  falls  by  gravitatioiL 
through  the  viirious  machines  until  it  emerges 
ready  for  the  kiln.  From  the  top  of  the  elevator 
the  dust  first  falls  through  shoots  into  a  sieving 
an-angement.  Here  the  fine  is  extracted  and  the 
tailings  returned  to  the  grinding-mill  to  be 
further  reduced.  The  fine  dust  then  falls  through 
a  8]K)ut  into  the  mixing  mill,  Oft.  diameter,  where 
the  moisture  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
ground  shale,  which  is  well  rolled  and  toughened. 
The  effect  of  this  part  of  the  machinery  is  to 
increase  the  plasticity  of  the  ground  shale,  but 
still  to  preserve  its  pulverant  form,  so  as  to  feed 
down  the  trunks  into  the  brick  machines.  The 
dust,  after  being  mixed  and  damped  in  this  mill, 
falls  on  to  the  floor  over  the  brick  machines,  into- 
the  hoppers  of  which  it  is  then  fed.  The  dry 
press  system  is  not  very  much  in  vogue  in  this 
country,  but  is  largely  adopted  in  the  United 
States.  The  preparation  of  the  clay  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  that  previously  described  as  the 
semi-plastic  process  ;  but  in  the  drj-  press  machine 
the  claj-  is  not  moistened  in  any  way.  The 
machinery  used  is  capable  of  exerting  tremendous 
pressure  upon  each  brick.  Another  improvement 
that  has  made  much  headway  is  the  introduction, 
of  the  kiln  for  burning  bricks.  Brick-burning 
has  now  become  a  fine  art,  and  the  burner  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  production  of  a  first-class 
brick  as  has  any  other  person  employed  in  the 
yard.  Verj-  soon  the  system  of  clamping  wall  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  every  yard  will  have  its 
kiln,  however  smaU.  In  all  new  works  at  the 
present  time  the  question  of  the  kiln  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  selection  of  machinery.  I 
mention  this,  as  possibly  many  of  you  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  an  up-to-date 
yard  ;  and  you  must  not  think  that  the  system  of 
brickmaking  as  carried  on  around  London  is  any- 
thing like  that  practised  by  our  leading  firms. 
The  principal  kilns  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of 
common  bricks  in  all  parts  of  England,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  are  those  upon  the  continu- 
ous system,  generally  known  as  the  "  Hoffmann" 
kiln.  These  are  either  circular  or  oval  in  form, 
and  very  much  resemble  a  tunnel.  The  bricks 
are  set  in  the  kiln,  and  then  divided  into  sections. 
By  an  arrangement  of  the  flues,  when  one  part  of 
the  kiln  is  cooling  off,  after  the  bricks  have  been 
burnt,  the  heat  coming  from  the  bricks  is  con- 
vej-ed  to  another  section  of  the  kibi,  where  the 
goods  have  just  been  brought  in.  By  this  means 
a  great  economy  is  effected,  as  no  part  of  the 
heat  coming  from  the  bricks  is  wasted.  The  fire 
is  lighted  first  from  the  side,  and  is  fed  continu- 
ously from  the  top  of  the  kUn,  dust  coal  being 
introduced  among  the  bricks  in  small  quantities 
at  regular  intervals.  This  form  of  kiln  burning 
is  adapted  for  common  bricks,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  and  patent  improveme  its  upon  the 
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system.  Facing  bricks,  terracotta,  and  such  liku 
work  is  generally  burnt  in  a  circular  kiln 
known  as  a  "  Beehive."  Different  towns  and 
places  throughout  the  country  have  at  different 
times  given  a  name  to  different  forms  of  kilns. 
Thus  we  have  the  ••Manchester,"  ••Suffolk," 
'•Newcastle,"  ••Cardiff,"  ••Staffordshire,"  and 
others,  most  of  which  have  been  built  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  their  respective  districts. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  bui-n  kilns  with  gas, 
but  so  far  this  form  of  burning  ha.s  not  proved 
satisf actor}-.  Our  American  friends,  who  arc 
generally  a  little  ahead  of  us  (or  think  they 
are),  state  they  can  bum  their  kilns  by 
electricity,  but  so  far  we  have  no  definite 
proof  that  this  has  been  accomplished.  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  oil  and 
natural  gas  have  been  used  for  burning  with 
gi-eat  success.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
Institute  of  Clayworkers.  222,  Strand,  there  may 
be  seen  almost  every  sample  of  brick  manufac- 
tured in  this  coimtry,  together  with  samples  from 
America,  Canada.  Germany,  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  Continent.  The  institute  is  open 
daily  for  the  inspection  of  these  samj^les,  and 
there  is  always  somebody  in  attendance  to  point 
out  features  of  interest,  and  to  give  any  par- 
ticulars that  may  be  required.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  like  to  call  at 
this  institute,  you  will  have  a  welcome  at  any 
time. 

The  Ch.urm.^x  said  it  seemed  to  him  a  very 
small  proportion  of  clay  was  used  in  the  London 
stock  brick,  the  contents  of  the  dustbins  being 
largely  utilised  in  its  manufacture.  The  day  of 
the  stock  brick  seemed  to  have  gone  by  in  London, 
as  it  was  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  Fletton 
brick.  The  latter  was  all  very  well  for  internal 
work,  but  did  not  as  a  rule  stand  the  weather 
well.  The  brick  industry  in  Peterborough  was 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  A  few  malms 
were  still  made  in  London,  particularly  in  High- 
burj",  where  good  yellow  ones  were  turned  out. 
For  London  board  schools  shippers  were  largely 
employed,  and  wore  well.  Glazed  bricks  were 
being  increasingly  used,  and  there  was  now  coming 
in  a  cheap  salt-glazed  brick,  with  a  continuous 
frog,  which  was  glazed  all  over,  and  these  needed 
some  care  and  skill  in  laying.  In  his  own 
practice  he  used  a  large  quantity  of  bricks  from 
Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Brackley,  which  could  be 
supplied  in  almost  any  required  colour.  For 
plinths  to  buildings  ne.xt  the  street  glazed  brick 
should  always  be  specified  ;  an  instance  of  the 
injury  caused  to  soft  brickwork  in  rough  neigh- 
bourhoods was  afforded  by  the  lower  portion  of 
St.  C'olumba's  Church,  Haggerston,  which  had 
been  greatly  chipped  and  disfigured  by  boys. 

ilr.  G.  A.  T.  MiDDLETox  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Marsland, 
remarking  that  the  latter  part  of  the  too  short 
paper  was  very  practical,  deiiUng  as  it  did  with 
matters  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary'  trade  hand- 
books. Salt-glazed  bricks  were  being  largely 
used  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  surface  was  non- 
adhesive.  In  Belgium  they  saw  a  very  small 
brick  with  rather  rough  surface  used',  which 
suited  the  Free  Gothic  treatment  still  in 
vogue  in  Bruges  and  district.  Close  to  the 
Rhine  railway  from  Cologne  to  Heidel- 
berg they  saw  made  in  large  quantities  a 
species  of  concrete  brick  which  was  light, 
porous,  and  strong,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in 
partition  work,  as  nails  could  be  driven  into  it. 
The  u.se  of  \-itrified  brick  for  crossings  and  pave- 
ments was  much  favoured  on  the  Sussex  coast ; 
but  it  made  a  noisy  street,  and  soon  wore  into 
holes. 

Mr.  H.  G.  QuARTERMAiN-,  who  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks,  defended  the  clamj)  brick,  remark- 
ing that  its  only  defect  was  the  difhculty  of 
insuring  an  even  quality,  some  bricks  in  the 
centre  of  a  clamp  being  vitrified,  while  those 
near  the  oiitcr  edges  were  under-burnt.  He  de- 
scrribed  at  consitl(;rable  length  the  process  of 
manufacturing  bricks  in  the  clamp  as  carried  on 
near  Southend. 

Mr.  H()UATio  Holmes  said  the  Fletton  bricks, 
from  their  cheapness,  were  commanding  the 
market  in  Ixjndcm.  A  grave  fault  was  that  they 
often  fx>ntained  lumps  of  lime,  which  in  wet 
weather  would  slake  and  burst  the  surface. 
Pressed  I-letton  bricks  were,  he  considered,  use- 
less for  farmings,  but  wire-cut  bricks  were  all 
right.  In  his  judgment,  nothing  could  beat  for 
wear  in  I»ndon  the  stock  brick. 

Mr.  ATKiN.t  remarked  that  railway  cngincicrs 
made  an  extensive  and  inu-coiiing  use  of  Staf- 


fordshire bricks  set  in  ceaient  for  rcitaining- walls 
and  bridge  abutments,  and  found  them  answer 
!idmir,ibly.  Glazed  bricks  soon  got  dirty  in 
liondon,  and  when  w-ashed,  the  foul  water  got 
behind  the  glazed  surface,  producing  an  unsightly 
smear.  A  good  test  of  the  glazing  was  to  apply 
red  ink  to  the  face  and  free  edges  of  a  white 
brick,  when,  if  porous,  the  colour  would  soon 
soak  through. 

The  Ch.airmax,  in  summing-up  the  discussion, 
said  the  thin  Belgian  bricks  looked  very  well  in 
walling ;  but  when  used  for  strings  and  mould- 
ings the  effect  was  coarse.  A  few  years  ago  thej^ 
were  told  bj'  a  maker  of  concrete  bricks  similar  to 
those  used  on  the  Rhine  banks  that  they  would 
revolutionise  London  building  ;  but  this  had  not 
been  the  case  at  present.  The  great  fault  with 
Flettons,  of  which  there  were  several  good  quali- 
ties in  the  market,  was  their  liability  to  flake  off, 
and  this  was  probably  due,  as  Mr.  Holmes  had 
suggested,  to  the  free  lime  the  contained. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  tenth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
night,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair.  The  death  was  announced  of  Mr.  James 
Abernethy,  F.R.S.E.,  past-president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Ci^-il  Engineers ,  who  had  been  an  honorary 
associate  of  the  Institute  since  the  establishment 
of  that  class  in  1877. 

S.iINT  PIERRE-ES-LIENS  :   THE  ANCIEXT  CATHEDRAL 
OF  GENEVA. 

Two  papers  on  the  history  of  this  little-known 
cathedral  church  and  the  restoration  at  present  in 
progress  therein  were  contributed  by  M.  Louis 
Viollier,  of  Geneva,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Harvey, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  were  read  in  the  absence  of 
the  authors  by  the  Secretary.  The  papers  were 
illustrated  hy  a  large  scale  plan  and  section  of 
the  cathedral,  drawn  by  Mr.  Harvey  (who  has 
also  translated  M.  Viollier's  paper  from  the 
French) ,  and  also  by  a  unique  collection  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  photographs  of  the  figure  and 
foliage  sculpture,  the  clustered  columns  and  other 
details  of  the  cathedral,  specially  taken  for  the 
occasion  by  Pastor  Weber,  of  Geneva,  and  pre- 
sented by  31r.  Harvey  on  his  behaK  to  the 
Institute. 

In  his  paper  M.  Yiollier  (who  is  the  architect 
for  the  cathedral  restoration)  described  the  plan 
and  general  features  of  Geneva  Cathedral  as  it 
now  exists.  Only  twenty  or  twenty-five  j-ears 
ago  Saint-Pierre  was,  M.  Viollier  explained,  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  and  of  little  architectural 
interest.  The  chapel  of  the  Macchabees  had  been 
cut  up  into  three  stories,  and  was  externally 
devoid  of  ornament.  The  windows  of  the  nave  had 
lost  their  mouldings,  sills,  and  small  columns.  The 
Gothic  outlines  of  a  1.5th-century  cornice  had  been 
given  a  touch  of  Renaissance  in  the  18th  century. 
The  aisles  were  disfigui-ed  by  broad,  shallow 
buttresses,  on  which  rested  abutments  loaded 
with  heavy  semi-vaults,  their  convex  sides  turned 
down.  Various  restorations  described  by  the 
author  were  carried  out  in  18o6,  187''5,  1884,  and 
1888,  and  in  1890  the  general  restoration  of  the 
church  was  decided  upon.  In  carrying  out  this 
work  the  responsible  authorities  had  elected  to 
follow  Viollet-le-Duc's  definition  of  the  tei;m 
"restoration,"  which  thej'  interpreted  thus: 
Wherever  legible  traces  of  primitive  periods  had 
siu-\-ived  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  those  traces 
must  be  carefully  preserved  and  repaired  regard- 
less of  their  want  of  harmony  with  the  buildings. 
The  parts  of  the  edifice  of  which  there  re- 
mained no  traces,  and  which  had  to  be  designed 
afresh  in  order  to  complete  the  building,  should 
bs  designed  either  in  the  general  style  of  the 
building,  or  in  the  style  of  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ing the  new  structures  had  to  complete.  The 
[lyondon]  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  in  1890,  had  entered  an  energetic  pro- 
test against  the  restoration  plans.  The  Genevese 
authorities,  however,  felt  it  their  duty  to  go  on 
with  the  work.  They  must  either  rebuild,  or 
allow  the  cathedral  to  fall  to  pieces.  Decay  had 
set  in,  and  a  sudden  general  collapse  might  not 
improbably  occur.  The  walls,  built  of  a  soft 
stone  (mo/lam:),  were  crumbling  awaj' ;  the 
foundations  were  badly  laid,  the  buttresses  weak, 
the  vaults  split  up.  Restoration  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  well-meaning  London  S.P.A.li. 
was  imj)racticable.  They  urged  that  whatever 
was  artistic,  picturesque,  and  historical  should  be 
preserved.    M.  Viollier  would  answer  that  walls 


which  had  lost  all  their  architectural  features  had 
ceased  to  bo  artistic ;  that  the  provisional  roofs 
which  protect(;d  the  incomplete  towers  might  be 
picturesque,  but  had  no  right  to  remain  in  a 
finished  building.  He  had  therefore  decided  to 
comjjlete  the  towers  in  the  latest  style  of  (iolhic, 
and  to  build  the  long-intended  spire  over  the 
crossing.  Had  the  cathedral  reached  the  irre- 
coverable stage  of  a  picturesque  ruin,  the 
Genevese  would  willingly  have  given  way  before 
the  appeal  of  their  London  friends.  But  Saint- 
Pierre  luust  stand.  It  was  the  monumental 
embodiment  of  Genevese  patriotism.  It  its  walls 
Geneva's  religious  enfranchisement  and  republican 
liberties  took  their  origin.  It  was  a  craving  of 
Genevese  patriotism  that  the  witness  of  the 
republic's  long  life  should  be  kept  in  condition  to 
hand  down  the  same  patriotic  feeling  to  posterity. 
M.  Viollier  then  vigorously  discussed  various 
objections  raised  by  the  S.P.A.B.  against  the 
scheme  of  restoration  decided  upon,  pointed  out 
errors  and  defects  of  former  restorations  which 
demanded  immediate  remedy,  and  entered  into 
details  of  the  restoration  wcirks  now  in  progress. 
The  removal  of  jiarts  had  laid  open  to  view  many 
a  detail  gi^-ing  evidence  of  the  former  state  of  the 
building,  and  thus  the  partial  destruction  had 
been,  he  claimed,  the  guiding-star  for  a  truthful 
archasological  reconstruction. 

In  the  second  paper  read,  Mr.  Lawrence 
H.\RVEY  gave  an  historical  account  of  the  City  of 
Geneva  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  dominion  to 
MeditBval  times.  With  regard  to  the  Cathedral, 
the  interior  looked  very  much  larger  than  it 
really  was,  in  contradistinction  to  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  which  seemed  smaller  than  its  actual 
dimensions,  and  the  author  had  recently  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  building,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover how  this  optical  illusion  had  been  obtained. 
A  peculiarity  in  the  plan  was  that  the  nave  was 
divided  by  bays  into  square  spaces,  and  the  aisles 
followed  suit,  with  vaulted  spaces  covering  narrow 
rectangles.  This  peculiarity,  she  author  con- 
sidered, was  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  build- 
ing was  laid  out  only  a  timber  roof  was  con- 
templated. Confirmatory  evidence  of  this  was 
shown  in  other  features  of  the  church ;  for 
instance,  in  the  absence  of  buttresses  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  vaulted  ceiling.  A  print  of  1749, 
drawn  before  the  erection  of  the  portico,  showed 
that  the  west  front  was  foi-med  of  a  plain  wall, 
relieved  only  by  shallow  pilasters.  That  the  wall 
did  not  come  down  as  soon  as  the  vaulting  was 
completed  was  doubtless  due  to  the  material  used 
in  the  vaulting.  On  removing  some  of  the 
plaster  from  one  of  the  ceilings  in  the  nave,  the 
cells  were  found  to  be  filled- in  with  regular 
courses  of  tufa,  arranged  according  to  the  French 
plan,  cross  and  diagonal  ribs  being  divided  into 
an  equal  number  of  parts,  and  each  part  connected 
by  a  course  of  stones  supported  by  a  board  on 
edge  cut  to  a  curve.  The  rise  of  the  cm-ve  is,  at 
Geneva,  8  in  100.  The  spongy  textui-e  of  the 
tufa  offered  a  very  firm  grip  to  mortar,  and  it  was 
probable  that  long  before  the  centring  of  the 
arches  was  remo^'ecl  the  vaulting  formed  a  nearly 
homogeneous  cake,  like  a  vault  executed  in  con- 
crete. Mr.  Harvej'  next  dealt  with  the  piers, 
capitals  of  shafts,  and  the  vavdts  above  the 
aisles,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  variation 
in  shape  and  construct  on  of  the  ribs,  and  indi- 
cating parts  where  change  s  in  the  management 
of  the  works  had  occurred.  The  architect  respon- 
sible for  the  erection  of  the  transept  and  the 
vaulting  must  have  been,  the  author  considered,  a 
genius  of  a  verj'  high  order.  His  aim  waste  give 
the  church  the  impi'ossion  of  vastness  for  which 
it  was  so  remarkable.  Everything  had  been 
knowingly  designed  to  produce  this  optical 
illusion,  and  his  artifices  coidd  be  followed  step  by 
step.  This  remarkable  effect  of  apparently  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  buiding  had  been 
brought  about  (1)  by  lowering  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  triforium  anil  the  clerestory  in  the  apse ; 
('2)  by  using  small  features  in  the  apse :  (3)  by 
attenuating  the  proportion  of  certain  features  in 
the  choir  taken  from  the  nave  ;  (4)  by  avoiding 
breaking  up  the  nave  in  several  successive  bays 
right  through  the  vaulting  ;  (o)  by  a  very  clear  and 
determined  effort  at  lightening  the  arch  which 
separated  the  apse  from  the  choir  ;  (6)  by  the  rise 
of  the  lavement  from  the  western  entrance  to  the 
choir.  Ha-s-ing  discussed  and  illustrated  these  .and 
other  methods  employed  to  give  the  appearance 
of  spaciousness,  the  author  concluded  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  Corinthian  portico,  put 
up  in  17.^0  to  replace  the  Mediieval  Gothic  front 
then  threatopfl  with  destruction.  The  Classic 
portico  tc  a  Mediaeval  fane  had  been  condemneJ 
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a.s  in  biirharous  taste.  Inc'Oiifi^ruous  it  was  ;  but  the 
(?vil  wasn!(luceil  to  a  minimum,  as  the  portico  and 
the  Modiicval  l)nil(linfi-  could  not  l)e  viewed  simul- 
taneously. Tile  poilieo  was,  in  Mr.  Harvey's 
()I)inion,  by  far  th(>  finest  monument  of  tlio  kind 
in  existence,  eclipsins-  any  in  Komc,  Paris,  or 
London.  It  was  desi^-nod  by  Coimt  Alficri,  a 
banister  nml  anvdUmr  arehiti-t't,  and  the  uncle  of 
the  well-known  ])oet  of  the  same  name,  wlio 
happened  to  be  in  Geneva  when  the  reconstruction 
of  th(!  fa(,'ade  was  under  consideration.  He  took 
three  months  in  tlu;  i)reparation  of  his  design, 
.•md  would  accept  no  pnynumt  for  it.  In  the 
jiresent  reBtorali(m  the  ]iortico  will  remain  un- 
disturbed. 

air.  AVn.i.i.\M  WiiiTK,  F.S.A.,  in  ja'oposins  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  ])a])ers,  said 
the  designer  of  the  beautiful  and  simph:  plan  of 
Geneva  Cathedral  (!\idently  based  his  work  on 
the  square  and  equilateral  triangle,  as  was  so 
usual  in  all  Muropc-an  work  of  the  same  jieriod, 
and  the  transepts  .showed  a  modification  of  the 
same  principle.  Tlie  ingenuity  with  which  the 
exagg(>rated  effect  of  spaciousness  in  the  internal 
])erspective  had  been  attained  was  great,  and 
hud  b^en  w^ell  brought  out  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
llarvoy.  The  inequality  in  setting  out  the 
pillars  was  very  usual  in  Jledia-val  jdanning,  anil 
was  api)areMtiy  adojited  to  .avoid  uniformilv. 
A  feature  that  had  not  been  alluded  U<  was  the 
c(mtiniious  range  of  triple  lights  in  (derestory, 
the  central  opening  being  considerably  the  loftiest 
and  widest — a  detail  whii  li  was  very  fine  in  pro- 
liortions  and  effect. 

Mr.  GnoitOH  AlTciiisox,  A.U.A.,  did  not  quite 
agree  with  the  authors  as  to  the  desirability  of 
what  was  humorously  termed  "  restoration."  If 
we  had  an  archil(Hture  of  our  own  we  should 
huild  in  tlie  style  of  the  day,  but  as  it  was,  we 
attempted  to  copy  older  work.  In  reproducing 
the  lost  carvings,  for  example,  of  that  cathedral, 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  designer  to  put 
him.self  in  the  exact  mood  of  the  original  crafts- 
man, whether  that  early  worker  were  more  bar- 
barous or  more  refined  ;  inileed,  the  essay  to  re- 
produce early  carvings  would  be  quite  comic. 
Any  new  work  should  b(^  obviously  of  19th- 
century  character.  He  hoped  that  the  views  he 
had  expressed,  and  which,  he  believeil,  were 
generally  hold  in  that  room,  would  be  conveyed 
to  the  authors  of  the  i)apers,  for  ho  held  that  the 
works  described  ought  to  b(>  stopi)ed. 

Lieut. -Col.  Lkxox  PKExni::!G.\sr  thought  the 
a\ithors  had  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  truly 
scientitic  spirit.  He  knew  the  cathedral,  which, 
to  his  mind,  was,  before  the  restoration  com- 
luenced,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  dilapid.ation  ; 
it  was  not  generally  inspected  by  visitors  to  Geneva, 
for  it  occupied  a  high -lying  site  in  the  old  part 
of  the  town,  and  was  closely  surrounded  In- 
ignoble  buildings.  There  was"  no  evidence  for 
the  charges  of  Vandalism  which  had  been  brought 
against  SI.  Yiollier,  ;ind  the  fact  that  the  Genevese 
authorities  had  determined  to  leave  intact 
Alfieri's  portico  of  1749  showed  that  their  scheme 
was  truly  conservative,  and  that  their  architect 
ought  not  to  be  censured  without  further  evidence. 
Even  if  they  were  anxious  to  have  a  metal  fleche, 
and  were  prepared  to  pay  for  it,  he  did  not  see 
why  British  architects  should  endeavour  to  stop 
them. 

Mr.  \V.  Emeksox  asked  Mr.  Aitchison  if,  in 
arguing  that  any  additions  should  be  clearly  of 
19th-century  character,  he  intended  to  suggest 
that  M.  VioUier  should  incorporate  details  taken 
from  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  Crystal  Palace,  or, 
say,  terracotta  structm-es. 

Professor  Aitchisox  replied  that  he  was  re- 
ferring to  carving  and  ornamental  details,  and 
not  to  structm-al  additions.  He  was  not  sure, 
however,  but  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  insert 
details  from  the  Forth  Bridge  and  Crystal  Palace 
in  works  of  restoration,  as  it  would  exemplify  the 
i-elative  taste  of  the  present  day  and  the  date  of 
erection. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  he  had  -^-isited 
Geneva  Cathedral  on  many  occasions  during  the 
past  five-and-twentj'  years,  and  had  never  seen 
the  beauty  of  the  carvings  so  well  brought  out  as 
in  the  photographs  presented  by  Pastor  ^^'eber. 
The  capitals  containing  figure  subjects  much 
resembled  in  character  those  at  Yez'elay,  while 
the  foliage  capitals  were  vigorous  and  graceful. 
He  agreed  with  Professor  Aitchison  that  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  carvings  to  till  the  vacant 
spaces  would  have  a  comic  effect  and  be  meaning- 
less. As  for  the  geneinl  restoration,  the  archi- 
tects had  shown  that  thev  understood  the  build- 


ing and  their  business  exceedingly  well,  and  lie 
should  he  slow  to  interfere  with  them. 

Mr.  W.  White  added  that  it  would  be  iniqui- 
tous to  touch  the  carvings  and  sculpture. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mes.srs.  Viollier  and 
Harvey,  to  which  the  Chaihmax  added  the  name 
of  Pastor  Weber,  was  then  carried  bv  acclamation. 


NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— VI L 
ixspection-ciiamheus  oil  manholes. 

IT  is  desirable  that  the  jimctions  of  all  drains 
may  be  effected  within  a  chamber  specially 
constructed  for  that  purpose,  the  portion  of  the 
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drains  and  >)ranches  within  the  chamber  being 
formed  with  open  chambers. 

A  series  of  such  chambers  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  whole  of  the  drains  within  the  system 
are  accessible  by  means  of  di-ain-rods.  Any 
obstruction  can  then  be  readily  removed  fi-om  the 
drains,  if  necessary,  without  incurring  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  opening  up  the  drain. 
These  insi)ection-chambers  also  afford  every 
facility  for  a  ])eriodical  examination  or  testing  of 
the  drains  when  recpiired. 

A  convenient  size  for  ordinarj'  inspection- 
chambers  is  3ft.  by  2ft.  Gin.  This  allows  suf- 
ficient room  for  a  man  to  work  conveniently 
therein  with  drain-rods.  In  places  where  the 
change  of  direction  of  the  flow  of  sewage  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  previous  direction,  it  is  better 
to  make  the  in.spection -chambers  3ft.  square. 
\\Ticn  over  8ft.  in  depth,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  chamber  is  contracted  in  size,  1^'  constructing 


The  open  channels  should  be  formed  with  the 
best  white  glazed  stoneware  channel  pipes, 
bedded  and  jointed  to  proper  falls  in  the  concrete 
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an  arch  at  a  height  of  about  oft.  above  the  con- 
crete bottom,  an  access-shaft  2ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  in 
the  clear  being  canied  up  from  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Figs.  18  to  21  show-  the  details  of  construction 
for  an  ordinary  inspection-chamber,  through 
which  a  6in.  main  drain  is  passing,  and  recei^ing 
the  discharge  of  three  branch  drains.  The 
foundations  for  the  chamber  are  of  Portland- 
cement  concrete,  the  sides  being  built  with  white 
glazed  bricks  set  in  cement.  If  white  glazed 
bricks  cannot  be  iised,  on  the  ground  of  expense, 
the  sides  of  the  chamber  may  be  built  with  care- 
fully-selected ordinary  bricks  of  a  hard  impervious 
description.  The  sides  are  sometimes  rendered  in 
Portland  cement,  and  afterwards  limewhited. 
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bottom.  All  branch  channels  must  be  arranged 
to  discharge  over  the  edge  of  the  main  channel, 
in  order  tf)  avoid  any  back-flow  or  wash.  I'.ranch 
channels  should  never  be  permitted  to  discharge 
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Fio.  21. 

directly  opposite  each  other,  as  this  is  a  great 
source  of  splashing,  should  the  branches  discharge 
their  contents  together.  The  proper  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  20.    It  is  necessary  to 


Fio.  22, 

give  the  branch  channels  as  large  a  sweep  as 
possible,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the 
branch  may  be  gradually  given  the  same 
direction  at  the  point  of  discharge  as  that  of 
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Fig.  23. 

the  main  channel.  Open  channel  pipes  of  a  flat 
sweep  maj'  be  semicircular  in  section;  but  for 
channels  having  a  fairly  quick  sweep,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  bends  be  of  three-quarter  pipe 
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section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  These  must  be  so 
laid  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  hend  is  higher 
than  the  inner,  in  order  that  the  discharge,  when 
passing  round  the  bend,  may  be  folded  over  like 
a  wave  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of 
the  main  channel. 

The  concrete  bottom  of  the  chamber  must  be 
benched  or  sloped  to  the  same  height  as  the  top  of 


air-tight,  and  in  such  cases  a  "  double  "  manhole 
cover  may  be  used  \%-ith  advantage.  Where  drains 
are  earned  round  the  angles  of  buildings,  it  is 


Secr/o//-  o//-  O.f. 


Fig.  2i. 

the  drain-pipes  discharging  into  the  chamber,  the 
benchings  being  formed  so  as  to  slope  towards 
their  respective  channels,  and  neatly  finished  to 
a  smooth  face  with  cement.  The  slope  of  the 
benchings  should  be  flat  enough  to  permit  a  man 
to  stand  conveniently  on  them.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  to  lay  a  course  of  white  glazed 


1 


Fig.  27. 


desirable  to  construct  a  square  manhole  about  3ft. 
square,  as  shown  in  Figs.  23  to  26.  Inspection 
chambers,  circular  on  plan,  are  frequently  con- 
structed of  "rock  concrete  tubes,"  as  shown  in 
Figs.  27  to  30.    Where  these  are  used  for  house- 


Fig.  25, 

bricks  along  the  sides  of  the  main  channel  in  the 
spaces  between  the  branch  channels,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  19. 

For  conrenience  of  access,  the  top  of  the 
'  h.'imber  is  covered  with  an  iron  cover  and  frame, 
and  galvanised  ladder  irons  (spaced  about  12in. 
apart)  are  built  into  the  sides.     For  ordinary- 
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Fig.  26. 

puriK)ec8,  a  cover  2ft.  by  1ft.  6in.  will  be  found  a 
convenient  size,  the  sides  of  the  chamber  being 
gatberwl  over,  so  as  to  reduce  the  opening  to 
these  dirnen.-ions.  A  suitable  stone  or  concrete 
curb  shonld  be  provided  round  each  manhole 
cover.  Where  the  inspection  chambers  are  situ- 
ated near  dwellings,  frequented  ],aths,  or  in  con- 
Imed  areas,  the  manhole  cover  should  be  perfectly 


  Sectioa/  —  on/—  S.  T  - 

Fig.  28. 

drains  the  lower  portion  of  the  chamber  is  3ft. 
diameter,  the  upper  portion  being  reduced  to 
2ft.  3in.  diameter,  by  means  of  a  specially-made 
taper  piece.    Ladder  irons  are  built  into  the  sides 


 Borroy  —  Puffr/. 

Fig.  29. 


of  the  chamber,  convenient  apertures  being  lef* 
in  the  tubes  for  that  purpose. 

I.N-TK!lCKl'TIXO  CHAMHKUS. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  domestic 
drainage  system  must  be  properly  disconnected 


from  the  public  sewer  at  some  con\-<;nicnt  point 
near  its  junction  with  the  latter.  This  discon- 
nection is  effected  within  a  chamber  constructed 
for  the  purjjose,  so  as  to  admit  of  examination  at 
any  time.  The  general  arrangements  of  an  ordi- 
naiy  intercepting  chamber  have  been  shown  in 
Figs.  2  to  5,  and  also  in  Figs.  6  to  9.  The  details 
of  construction  are  similar  to  those  described  for 
inspection  chambers,  with  the  addition  of  an 
intercepting  trap  at  the  outlet  of  the  drain,  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  continuous  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  drainage  system. 

It  is  necessarj'  to  select  a  weU-designed  self- 
cleansing  intcrcepting-trap  ;  otherwise  the  drain 
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Fig.  30. 

will  be  liable  to  constant  stoppage  at  this  point, 
and  prove  a  continual  soiu-ce  of  annoyance  and 
expense.  The  intercepting-trap  must  be  set  per- 
fectly level.  To  insure  this,  it  is  usual  to  bed  a 
piece  of  Sin.  York  paving  on  the  concrete,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  slab  being  bevelled  to  receive 
the  trap  (see  Fig.  6).  A  cleaning  arm  fitted  with 
a  movable  cap  is  provided  to  the  trap,  so  as  to 
allow  of  access  to  the  drain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  seal,  if  desired  at  any  time.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  make  sure  that  this  arm 
is  properly  sealed  and  made  airtight  when  the 
drain  is  not  undergoing  examination. 


COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.— XLI. 
By  George  H.  Bibby,  F.E.I.B.A. 

DIS.\DVANTAGES    OF    LARGE  ASYLVMS. 

OF  all  the  improvements  in  the  designing  of 
asylums,  none  are  so  desirable  as  those 
which  pro^-ide  for  buildings  in  which  it  is 
practicable  for  the  ofiicials  to  give  the  patients  a 
maximum  of  individual  attention.  Large  wards, 
in  either  large  or  small  asylums,  are  necessarily 
the  most  economical,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
least  efiicient  means  for  the  housing  of  the 
insane.  By  reducing  the  number  of  inmates  of 
the  wards,  the  troubles  occasioned  by  noisy  or 
violent  patents  necessarily  discomfort  a  reduced 
number  of  other  patients  if  a  patient  be  of  filthy 
or  objectionable  habits,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
that  he  should  be  seen  as  little  as  "may  be  by 
others  than  the  nui'ses  or  attendants. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  asylums  and 
wards  should  be  large  must  continue  to  be  purely 
a  financial  matter  as  regards  institutions  for  the 
poorest  insane,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  sums  expended  upon 
modern  asylums,  it  should  remain  impossible  for 
the  patients  of  the  poorer  classes  to  receive  that 
careful  individual  attention  which  could  onh*  be 
advantageously  given  in  rooms  of  moderate  tirea, 
and  by  a  sufficient  number  of  officials. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  desirable 
for  public  authorities  to  take  charge  of  all  insane 
persons,  both  rich  and  poor,  is  one  that  is  not 
unlikely  to  come  before  us,  and  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  reason  why,  in  such  an  event,  an 
asylum  planned  upon  a  combination  of  the  villa 
^snth  other  systems  should  not  be  adopted.  For 
instance,  a  gxeat  public  authority  possessing  a 
large  estate  in  connection  with  an  asylum  might 
possibly,  with  advantage  to  all  jtarties,  cor<ider 
the  advisability  of  providing  accommodation  in 
one  set  of  -villas  for  the  insane  of  the  wealthy 
classes  ;  within  the  same  grounds  another  set  of 
buildings  might  be  erected  for  the  use  of  those 
patients  whose  friends  might  be  able  to  pay  but  a 
moderate  sum  :  a  third  set  of  ^•illas  being  for  the 
housing  of  those  patients  with  veiy  limited 
means,  and  only  able  to  pay  temporai-ily  a  small 
sum  for  the  cost  of  their  care  and  maintenance ; 
while  those  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  public 
charity  would  be  housed  according  to  their  degi-ee 
and  with  the  requirements  of  their  station.  Each 
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of  thesi!  foiir  classes  would  reside  in  sopai-ate 
buildings,  would  be  unassociatod  with  cich  other, 
and  have  their  special  attendants,  nurses,  and 
surroundings  in  proportion  to  their  condition  in 
life,  and  each  department  having  its  special 
officials  and  attendants,  who  would  be  under  the 
control  of  a  chief  medical  superiiitendimt,  who 
would  visit  all  the  houses,  and  bo  governor  of  the 
whole  community,  both  rich  and  poor,  and,  in 
fact,  would  require  to  be  a  specialist  of  ability, 
whose  dut)-  would  be  to  ad\nse  with  his  junior 
officers  in  charge  of  each  class  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty. 

The  ho\isc8  for  the  paying  patients  would  be 
furnished  and  regulated  with  that  degree  of 
luxury  and  comfort  to  which  the  occupants  had 
been  accustomed  prior  to  their  admission,  and 
any  jirofit  that  might  arise  could  be  jiroperly 
applied  for  reducing  the  cost  to  the  public  of  the 
housing  and  care  of  those  patients  contributing 
little  or  nothing  towards  their  board,  lodging, 
and  care. 

Being  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority,  the 
villas  for  the  wealthy  insane  would  be  occupied 
by  ])atients  who,  while  i>aying  a  libei-al  amount, 
woul<l  not  be  subject  to"  that  risk  of  unduly 
lengthy  detention  which  might  occasionally— 
but,  j)robably,  seldom — arise  by  reason  of  a 
t(!mptation  not  to  part  with  a  remunerative 
patient  until  the  latest  possible  moment.  The 
safeguards  against  such  a  state  of  matters  at  the 
present,  although  probably  considerable,  are  not 
BO  great  as  to  render  an  additional  precaution 
unwarrantable. 

In  deciding  as  to  the  size  of  a  new  asylum,  the 
extent  to  which  individuality  of  the  treatment  of 
the  patients  is  proposed  to  be  carried  would  con- 
siderably influence  the  arrangements  of  the 
architect,  and  in  the  matter  of  cost  an  eminent 
authority  states  :  About  the  smaller  weekly  cost 
per  patient  in  large  asylums  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Taking  ten  of  the  largest  and  ten  of  the 
smallest  asylums  from  various  parts  of  the 
country-,  the  former  with  an  average  of  1,600 
patients,  the  latter  with  an  average  of  360,  the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  former  is  nearly  eight 
per  cent.  If  we  examine  the  capital  outlay  on 
land  and  buildings,  we  find  that  the  cost  per 
patient  of  the  small  asylums  is  five  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  large  asylums.  These 
differences  are  considerable,  and  in  rate-supported 
institutions,  not  onlj-  cannot  they  be  disregarded, 
but  it  would  reciuire  very  cogent  reasons  to  out- 
weigh them."  It  will,  therefore,  be  perceived 
that  among.st  the  leading  reasons  for  the  erection 
of  large  asyliuns  (for  so  many  as  2,000  patients 
each)  may  be  included  reduced  cost  of  the  build- 
ings and  maintenance  of  the  patients,  and  certain 
advantages  of  equipment  more  economically  ob- 
tained for  large  than  for  small  asylums,  and  the 
facilities  for  the  employment  of  working  patients 
upon  more  varied  occupations  than  otherwise 
would  be  profitable  or  expedient.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  large  asylums  and  large  wards  include 
dithculties  of  the  officials  connected  with  them 
obtaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  peculiari- 
ties, dangers,  wishes,  and  constantly-changing 
conditions  of  the  patients,  both  as  regards  their 
bodily  and  mental  health ;  for  even  if  the  numbers  of 
attendants  and  nurses  be  corresjjondingly  in- 
creased with  the  numbers  of  patients  kept  in 
large  wards  :  yet  the  circumstances  of  mixing 
many  patients  in  different  conditions  of  health 
and  temper  cannot  but  tend  to  militate  against 
the  prospects  of  those  speedy  recoveries  that 
might  otherwise  be  obtained,  especially  by 
jxatients  who  require  quiet  and  careful  observa- 
tion and  treatment  in  apartments  of  moderate 
area  alone  to  perfect  their  restoration  to  mental 
health. 

In  the  asylum  at  Miinich,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  plan,  there  is  upon  each  floor  a  very 
large  number  of  apartments,  none  of  unduly 
large  area,  and  the  means  for  the  separation  and 
classification  of  patients  compare  favoui-ably  with 
those  of  many  English  asylums  which  have  been 
erected  with  large  wards,  now  filled  with  numer- 
ous patients,  all  liable  to  be  excited  or  disturbed 
by  one  turbulent  one.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  the 
insane  and  considerations  of  cost  will  continue  to 
influence  architects  and  asylum-building  com- 
mittees to  increa.se  the  size  of  asylums,  and  to 
discom'.-ige  the  erection  of  those  institutions  of 
moderate  or  small  size,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
would  be  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  insane', 
and  most  likely  to  contribute  to  their  recoveiy. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  the  asylum  archi- 
t-'cts  is  that,  if  an  asylum  be  planned  to  receive, 


say,  2,000  patients,  and  if  300  new  cases  arc 
admitted  ever>'  y(^ar,  that  the  resulting  labour 
and  responsibilities  of  the  officials  would  bo  less 
in  many  respects  than  those  existing  at  an 
asylum  for  1,000  patients  where  500  new  patients 
arc  admitted  annually  ;  for  while  the  old 
cases  can  be  cared  for  without  great  trouble, 
the  new,  unknown,  and  possibly  highly  danger- 
ous patients  have  to  be  carefully  studied  and 
watched,  and  it  is  at  the  earlier  stages  of  insanity 
that  the  prospects  of  recovery  are  more  favovirable. 
Those  patients  whose  cases  are  hopeless,  and  who 
have  become  permanent  residents,  may  as  a  rule 
be  both  housed  and  cared  for  at  a  less  cost  to  the 
community. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  large  asylum  is, 
that  being  usually  for  the  patients  of  a  consider- 
able district,  their  friends  residing  at  a  distance 
have  less  favourable  opportunities  for  visiting 
their  relatives,  especially  if  of  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  population,  the  time  and  cost  of  the 
jouiTicy  beinga  deteiTcnt.  Also  the  attendants  and 
nurses  are  in  like  manner  at  a  similar  disadvantage 
when  taking  advantage  of  the  leave  of  absence 
periodically  allowed  to  them ;  a  large  asylum 
also  requires  a  largo  estate,  and  large  estates 
are  frcHiucntly  only  to  bo  economically  obtained 
at  very  inconvenient  distances  from  town  and 
railway  stations. 

The  proposed  erection  of  an  asylum  tor  the 
insane  near  to,  or  in,  the  best  suburbs  of  a  city 
has  occasionally  been  greatly  objected  to  by  the 
suburban  population,  as  would  have  been  a  fever 
or  smallpox  hospittil ;  but  there  are  cases  where 
the  erection  of  an  asylum,  even  of  great  size, 
might  become  a  permanent  advantage  to  such  a 
district.  For  instance,  in  many  cities  there  may 
be  large  public  parks,  on  one  or  more  sides  of 
which  estates  may  e.xist,  "ripe"  for  speculative 
and  other  builders,  and  whose  operations  might 
destroy  all  the  beauty  and  picturesque  surround- 
ings of  the  park. 

If  a  site  bo  purchased,  say,  of  three  or  four 
hundred  acres,  for  a  large  asylum  adjoiiiimj  a 
public  park,  much  of  the  land  (especially  at  the 
boundaries)  might  be  laid  out  in  gardens  for  the 
use  of  the  patients,  and  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shi-ubs  over  so  large  an  estate  would  necessarily 
afford  a  highly-desirable  adjunct  to  the  public 
park,  which  might  otherwise  be  spoiled  by  the 
erection  on  adjoining  land  of  closely  built-up 
streets. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  advantage  that 
might  result  from  the  erection  of  a  large  asylum 
on  such  a  site  is  suggested  by  the  position  of  that 
portion  of  the  Hampstead  Heath  which  lies  be- 
tween North  End  and  The  Spaniards,  and  which 
preserves,  as  yet,  its  natm'al  beauty.  Beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  Heath,  at  this  point  there  is 
at  present  a  great  extent  of  open  fields  (without 
buildings  of  am*  description) ,  possessing  all  that 
is  desirable  for  the  site  of  a  large  asylum.  If  it 
could  be  secured  for  this  purpose,  the  estate  might 
become  a  permanent  "buffer"  against  objection- 
able building  Oiierations  upon  open  fields  now 
adjoining  the  most  rural  part  of  Hampstead 
Heath.  Amongst  the  advantages  of  this  site  are 
a  sandy  subsoil,  an  inclination  of  the  land  towards 
the  south,  its  secluded  position  from  public  roads, 
open  prospects,  and  such  a  moderate  distance 
fi'oni  London  as  would  enable  the  patients'  friends 
and  attendants  to  obtain  easj-  access.  The  ques- 
tion of  obtaining  a  site  for  yet  another  asylum  for 
London  is,  or  has  been  lately,  under  discussion  ; 
but  it  is  improbable  that  there  can  be  any  site  so 
near  to  London  with  so  many  advantages  as  the 
one  beyond  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the  chief 
difficulty  would  probably  be  the  cost  of  the  land  ; 
but  if  the  permanent  benefit  to  the  Heath  be 
taken  into  account,  this  might  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  serious  difficulty. 

In  a  former  paper  I  directed  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  laj-ing  do\\Ti  a 
siding  from  the  nearest  railway  during  the 
erection  of  large  asylums  ;  these  may  occasionally 
be  conveniently  and  economically  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  stores  to  the  institution 
after  completion.  Such  a  railway  siding  is  about 
to  be  laid  for  the  new  asylum  at  Winwick,  near 
Warrington,  where  the  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
in  a  very  fine  park  situated  about  four  miles  from 
the  town.  The  site  is  very  beautifully  wooded, 
and  the  buildings  when  erected  will  be  near  its 
centi'e.  This  estate,  being  bordered  by  hand- 
some trees  in  every  direction,  the  residents  of  the 
district  should  congratulate  themselves  that  the 
land  is  not  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
or  cut  up  into  streets  for  dwelling-houses. 

{To  be  continued.)-  .  . 


THE  SUliVEYOKS'  IXSTITL'TION. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  society 
at  12,  (Jreat  (leorge-street  on  Monday 
evening  last,  two  short  papers  were  read  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Light  liailways  Bill,"  now  before 
Parliament. 

The  first  paper,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Pain,  fully  set 
forth,  almost  in  the  words  of  the  Bill,  the  pro- 
visions which  it  was  proposed  should  be  em>)odicd 
in  an  At't  for  the  promotion  of  what  a  subsequent 
speaker  called  a  "tertiary"  railway  system  in 
England.  Clause  1  provided  that  three  com- 
missioners should  bo  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
Act,  one  of  them  to  be  paid  a  salary  not  exceed- 
ing £1,000  a  year,  the  appointment  of  subsidiary 
officers  to  bo  loft  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
second  clause  provided  that  any  application  for 
authorising  a  light  railway  might  be  mtide  by 
any  county,  borough,  or  district  council,  or  by 
an  in(li\-idaal  corp(jration  or  company,  or  jointly 
by  such  bodies  and  persons.  By  clause  3,  the 
council  of  any  county,  district,  or  borough  might 
construct  and  work  such  railways,  or  advanc  < 
money  for  the  purpose,  or  join  other  bodies  (n 
persons  in  so  doing,  under  certain  restrictions. 
Clause  .')  provided  that  where  it  was  certified  by 
tho  Board  of  Agriculture  that  the  proposed  line 
would  benefit  the  agricultural  interests  of  a  dis- 
trict, or  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  facilities 
would  be  given  between  a  fishing  i)ort  and  a 
market,  then  the  Treasury  may  make  advances 
under  certain  conditions,  either  as  a  free  grant  or 
as  a  loan.  Clause  6  limited  the  total  amount  of 
such  advances  at  one  time  to  one  million  pounds. 
Clauses  8  and  9  gave  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
power  of  considering  any  order  with  reference  to 
expedience  and  tho  public  safety.  Clause  11  con- 
tained important  provisions  enabling  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  regulate  the  composition  and 
powers  of  the  managing  bodies  of  the  pro- 
posed light  railways,  and  for  auditing  their 
accounts  and  fixing  their  charges  and  fares. 
Clauses  12,  13,  and  14  dealt  with  exceptions  to, 
and  exemptions  from,  tho  provisions  of  tho  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  and  decided  that  the  Arbitration 
Act,  1889,  should  apply  to  any  arbitration  under 
that  section.  Clause  \r>  empowered  a  county  or 
district  council  to  pay  any  expenses  incurred  in 
the  exercise  of  their  proposed  powers.  After  deal- 
ing with  Clauses  16,  17,  and  18,  which  dealt  with 
administrative  details,  the  author  went,  somewhat 
at  length,  into  the  provisions  and  details  of  the 
Bill  which  affected  Scotland  only,  the  different 
terms  and  the  substitution  of  the  Scottish  for  the 
English  legal  phraseology  being  duly  set  forth. 
The  author  then,  in  commenting  on  the  Bill,  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  it  clause  by  clause.  He 
doubted  very  much  the  desirability  of  having 
one  paid  member  of  the  Commission  and  two 
uni)aid  members.  The  three  commissioners  must 
be  men  skilled  in  all  the  legal,  engineering, 
traffic,  and  financial  questions  involved,  as  well 
as  being  called  on  in  many  cases  to  act  as  media- 
tors between  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  pro- 
moters and  the  opponents  of  a  projected  light 
railway.  He  thought  Clause  3  most  valuable  in 
principle,  but  difficult  to  carry  out  in  practice. 
The  rating  area  was  too  largo.  Railways,  as  a 
rule,  in  practice,  generally  followed  the  lines  of 
valleys  on  one  side  or  other  of  a  stream,  and  as 
that  "stream  fiequently  formed  the  boundary-line 
between  one  district  and  another,  the  line  would 
run  at  the  edge  of  a  district,  and  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  a  rural  council  would  not 
consent  to  tax  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
minority,  whose  interests  lay  along  the  border 
line.  With  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Bill 
the  author  found  little  fa\ilt,  but  he  thought 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  first  have  the 
details  of  a  projected  scheme  laid  before 
them,  and  then  decide  whether  it  should  go  to 
Parliament  or  the  Commission.  In  conclusion,  he 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Bill,  if  carried, 
would  enable  those  desirous  of  constructing  such 
railways  to  extend  the  benefits  of  free  communi- 
cation "to  aU  parts  of  the  country,  and  would  tend 
to  encourage  agriculture  and  bring  back  the 
population  to  the  nu-al  districts. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Christy,  in  a  supplementary  paper, 
set  forth  some  of  the  objections  which  he  thought, 
in  spite  of  their  probable  usefulnoss,  might  be 
urged  against  the  proposed  system  of  light  rail- 
ways. The  primary  object  seemed  to  be  not  so 
much  the  carrying  of  passengers  as  the  cheapening 
of  the  carriage" of  goods — of  "  light  produce,"  such 
as  poultiy,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  and  milk.  But 
this  cheapening  of  transport  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  producers  in  tho  mori  favoured 
disti-icts,  unless  new  markets  could  befounifor 
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the  produce.  Highly-rented  producers  near  towns 
or  market  centres  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
sort  of  competition,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  that 
•which,  coming  from  abroad,  affected  all  our  home 
agricultural  industries.  The  line  would  also,  if 
assisted  by  the  rates,  be  made  principally  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  lightly-rated  districts, 
which  would  suffer  from  this  competition.  The 
trains  which  brought  the  farmers'  produce  to 
market  would  return  with  foreign  meat,  flour, 
eggs,  and  butter.  Even  now  it  did  not,  in  many 
places,  pay  to  grow  com  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  a  railway  station  on  a  main  line,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  see  how  the  proposed  system 
•would  improve  the  prospects  of  agriculture  in 
this  direction. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  J.  W. 
Batten,  Mr.  C.  Oaklev,  Mr.  W.  H.  Acworth, 
Mr.  P.  W.  Meik,  Mr.'  C.  J.  Owens,  Sir.  J.  B. 
Walton,  and  Sir  George  Leach  took  part,  and 
the  proceedings  closed  with  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  two  papers. 


COXCEET-HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY- 
ROOMS.— XIII. 

By  Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow. 

NEARLY  all  the  large  hotels  erected  in 
London  in  the  last  20  years  have  been 
pro-v-ided  •with  an  assembly-room  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  entertainment,  such  as  concerts,  dances, 
banquets,  and  private  theatricals.  It  is  therefore 
only  natural  to  find  that  the  largest  hotel  in 
London,  which  is  now  approaching  completion, 
should  have  one  of  the  largest  assembly-rooms  of 
any  in  a  building  of  this  class.  I  refer  to  the 
Hotel  Cecil  on  the  Embankment,  the  building 
whose  historj'  is  well  known  to  every  Londoner 
as  being  one  of  the  many  schemes  in  connection 
with  the  famous  Jabez  Balfour  companies. 

Messrs.  Perry  and  Reed,  the  architects  of  this 
building,  are  rapidly  completing  the  work  which 
thej'  have  from  the  commencement  carried  forward 
•with  such  energy  and  spirit. 

The  demand  for  an  assembly-room  in  large 
hotels  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
persons  assembled  is  so  g^eat  that  they  seek  for 
amusement  on  the  premises.  The  facility  afforded 
for  banquets,  dances,  bazaars,  &c.,  in  a  loomy 
hall  attached  to  this  large  hotel  are  very  great,  as 
there  is  every  accommodation  given  for  the 
reception  of  guests,  and  for  the  taking  up  and 
putting  down  of  the  visitors  arriving  in  their 
carriages  from  outside.  These  facilities  cannot 
exist  in  haUs  situated  in  smaller  premises,  as  the 
amount  of  space  cannot  be  afforded  for  suites  of 
rooms  round  the  assembly  hall,  and  there  is  not 
the  same  proWsion  of  space  for  outside  traffic  as 
there  is  in  the  case  now  before  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  reality 
consists  of  three  large  blocks  of  buildings,  the 
main  block  facing  the  Embankment,  and  two 
side  blocks,  inclosing  a  courtyard,  with  their  ends 
abutting  on  to  the  Strand  ;  or,  rather,  they  will 
so  abut  when  the  houses  now  facing  the  Strand 
have  been  pulled  down.  The  area  already  covered 
with  buildings  is  about  two-and-a-half  acres,  the 
courtyard  is  300ft.  long  by  80ft.  wide,  and 
beneath  this  surface  the  three  main  blocks  are 
connected  as  one  large  building. 

The  north  end  of  the  site  at  the  Strand  level  is 
35ft.  abfjve  the  Embankment  level,  and  the  con- 
cert-hall is  situated  in  the  eastern  block,  with  its 
approaches  and  exits  on  this  latter  level. 

The  southern  block,  which  is  by  far  the  loftiest, 
contains  all  the  principal  public  rooms,  the  chief 
kitchen,  and  offices  for  the  management,  and  the 
best  suites  of  rooms.  The  western  block,  which 
is  the  smallest,  has  the  smaller  dining-rooms  and 
bachelors'  quarters.  T'he  eastern  block,  about  the 
same  area  as  the  southern,  has  large  family  suites 
of  rooms,  arranged  separately  in  pavilions,  and 
has  below  the  two  great  concert,  or  banfjueting, 
halls,  each  with  their  o'wn  receiving,  retiring, 
and  smoking-rooms,  which  are  so  planned  that 
the>'  f»n  be  used  together  for  any  great  function. 

'ITiese  rofjms  can  he  approached  from  the  court- 
yard without  passing  through  the  hotel,  and  as 
they  may  Ik;  occupied  by  great  numbers  of  people 
at  a  time,  special  exit  arrangements  have  been 
provided  by  which  the  innruites  (an  pass  directly 
on  U>  the  low-level  roads,  and  the  Embankment 
■without  traversing  any  intervening  staintises. 
Thus  special  exits  are  formed,  which  are  on  the 
level  with  the  street,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  any 
alarm.  I'here  will  be  a  fourth  block,  the  north 
block,  which  will  be  built  after  the  awjuisition  of 
a/lditional  property,  and  will  face  the  Strand. 
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Great  difficulty  arose  in  forming  the  founda- 
tions of  this  vast  building,  owing  to  sand  and 
running  water.  In  the  case  of  the  southern  block 
trenches  exist  which  are  35ft.  deep  and  16ft. 
wide,  filled  in  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 
and  over  the  whole  site  of  this  block  a  bed  of 
concrete  is  laid  to  a  thickness  of  6ft. ,  while  there 
is  spread  over  the  remainder  of  the  site  a  layer  of 
concrete  4ft.  thick. 

Naturally  the  accommodation  of  this  building 
is  most  extensive,  for  it  contains,  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  one  thousand  rooms  ;  but  the  concert- 
room  is  the  largest  room  in  the  building, 
measuring  95ft.  long  by  55ft.  wide,  and  it  will 
accommodate  as  many  as  one  thousand  guests  at 
aVmnquet.  At  one  end  is  a  gallery,  or  platform, 
with  a  separate  entrance  for  the  musicians,  at  the 
other  is  a  sm.'iU  gallery  for  the  accommodation  of 
spectators  who  may  wish  to  be  the  onlookers  at 
either  a  ball  or  a  dinner. 

Although  the  plan  accompanying  this  article 
does  not  show  the  entire  surroundings  of  this  hall, 
the  smaller  hall  being  omitted,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  large  retaining  room  on  one  side, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  large  lounges,  &c., 
and  every  accommodation  necessary  in  connection 
with  concert  halls  and  assembly  rooms. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  in  this  hall  for 
public  assemblies  of  a  fashionable  kind  where 
many  of  the  guests  arrive  in  carriages,  is  that  the 
ai)i)roach  from  the  Embankment  level  to  the 
concert-hall  is  by  a  special  roiul  running  under 
the  court,  which  road  is  entirely  covered  over. 
Th(!  carriageway  is  said  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  vehicles,  all  of  which  can  be 
under  the  arches  sheltered  from  wind  and  weather, 


and  remain  there  to  be  called  at  any  minute.  By 
this  arrangement,  ladies  and  gentlemen  arriWng 
at  an  assembly  held  at  these  rooms  will  be  able  to 
alight  under  cover,  without  in  any  way  being  ex- 
posed to  the  damp,  mud,  and  night  air  of  London. 

The  majority  of  the  rooms  in  the  southern 
block  are  reception-rooms,  dining-rooms,  and 
drawing-rooms,  all  public  rooms,  and  guests 
occupying  these  rooms  would  enter  the  southern 
wing  and  descend  by  a  wide  staircase  in  the 
eastern  wing  to  the  Embankment  level,  and  thus 
approach  the  conccrt-hall  ^^athout  traversing  the 
courtyard  ;  they  could  also  roach  the  hall  from 
the  upper  level  by  means  of  the  hotel  corridors 
and  main  concert -room  entrance  staircase. 

The  eastern  and  western  blocks  from  the  coui't- 
yard  upward  are  occupied  by  private  rooms,  and 
by  the  usual  rooms  of  a  hotel,  all  of  which  are  in 
addition  to  the  large  hall  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper. 


CAST-IRON  IN  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  \VORK.— XYIII. 
By  Joseph  Horner. 

THE  foiinder  has  invaded,  and  largely  .appro- 
priated, the  pro^-ince  of  the  snuth,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  carpenter  and  mason.  Formerly, 
railings,  gates,  grilles,  ornamental  hinges,  panel- 
lings, lamp-brackets,  and  such  like  were  con- 
structed, piece  by  piece,  of  bar-iron,  hammered, 
bent,  twisted,  punched,  welded,  and  bonded 
together  in  more  or  less  artistic  fashion.  Nimibers 
of  these  anticiuc  specimens  arc  preserved  in  the 
Wrought- Iron  Gallery  at   South  Kensington 
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Nimibcrs  exist  in  .situ  both  in  Enf4:laii(I  and  oiitho 
Coiilinenl.  Our  resijcct  for  the  uld  .smiths  is 
hoightwuid  by  a  dose  study  oi'  their  ])roduetions, 
knowing,  as  wo  do,  that  they  had  not  even  the 
ach  antages  of  bcginniiif^-  Ihiur  work  with  bars 
ready  rolled  to  th(!  various  sections  required. 
Everything  had  to  lie  haniinered  to  sectional 
shapes  fir.4,  from  the  rude  bloom.  To-day,  not- 
withstanding that  the  niaiuifacturing  smiths  have 
tlie  advantages  of  bars  .■iiid  i-ods  perfect  in  form 
and  dimensions,  and  all  the  aids  which  stamjjs 
and  power  lianimers  aiford,  intricate  forging  is 
necessarily  co.stly.  Oiuc  get  away  from  jilain 
spike-head  rails,  into  curved  stems,  flattened  ajid 
veined  leaves,  ami  floral  decorations,  and  the  cost 
of  labour  beconu\s  heavy.  Hut  in  cast  iron  the 
cost  of  high  ornamentation  is,  weight  for  weight, 
not  very  much  greater  thiin  that  of  i)lain  straight - 
lino  ])atterns.  The  reason  is  that,  after  the 
pattern  is  once  made,  tlie  cost  of  moulding  is 
sinii)ly  a  question  of  area,  and  not  of  detail.  Such 
is  not  the  case  in  smith's  work,  since  in  this  the 
details  occupy  the  time,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  this  can  be  cheuitened  is  by  the  use  of 
stamps  and  division  of  tasks. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  regard  only  the  absolute 
fitness  of  tilings,  it  would  seem  that  curves  and 
floral  designs  should  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  ductile  and  malleable  than  with  the  rigid 
cast  iron.  Hut  it  will  not  ilo  to  push  such  refined 
considerations  to  their  limits.  If  we  do,  then  why 
embody  vegetable  outlines  at  all  in  stone  or  iron  'r 
If  the  effect  is  pleasing,  that  is  the  essential 
canon  of  taste  in  these  matters.  And,  more  than 
that :  none  but  an  expert  could  possibly  distinguish 
cast  iron  from  wrought  when  painted  or  gilded. 
And  by  the  use  of  cast  iron  a  wealth  of  oi-na- 
mentation  is  rendered  i)ossible,  pleasing  to  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  the  poj)ulation  whose  lives  are 
mostly  passed  in  monotonous,  dull,  colourless, 
and  tame  surroundings.  It  poi^ularises  art  for 
these,  just  as  cheap  classics  popularise  litera- 
ture, both  otherwise  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  favo\ued  few. 

The  construction  of  gates  was,  until  recent 
years,  monopolised  by  the  carpenter  and  smith. 
But  the  smith  could  rarely  undertake  any  but  the 
plainest  forms,  in  which  straight  bars  pre- 
dominated. ^\Tien  elaborate  gates  involving 
foliated  designs  have  been  constructed,  they  are 
now  caj'efuUy  preserved  as  monuments  of  a 
marvellous  skill.  But  the  old  designs  are 
rivalled  in  the  gates  of  cast  iron,  which  are 
so  readily  made.  Gates,  like  railings,  lend  them- 
selves to  infinite  variety  of  ft>rms  in  the  hands  of 
the  founder — forms  which  would  have  been 
impossible  of  realisation  in  malleable  iron  or  in 
stone.  As  in  railings,  the  semblance  of  forging  is 
preserved  in  many  castings  ;  but  in  others  it  is 
utterlj'  departed  from,  and  new  styles  peculiar  to 
flowing  metal  are  designed.  There  are  many 
devices  in  cast  l  ailings  which  could  not  be  carried 
out  by  the  smith.  It  is  easy  also  to  obtain  finer 
lines  and  surfaces  in  cast  iron  than  is  practicable 
in  forged  work,  unless  the  question  of  cost  is 
subordinated  to  that  of  excellence  of  results. 
Many  of  the  deep  sections  which  are  cast  could 
scarcely  by  any  means  be  forged.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  many  mouldings  and  broad 
handrails.  Only  by  processes  of  elaborate  building 
up  and  riveting  could  these  be  done.  So  that  in 
some  respects  many  cast-iron  railings  embody  a 
style  pecidiar  to  cast  iron,  and  which  could  not 
be  embodied  in  any  other  material,  except  in 
some  cases  in  stone.  In  many,  however,  the 
tracery  would  be  too  delicate  for  realisation  in 
stone.  In  some  castings  the  outlines  of  designs 
in  malleable  iron  are  faithfully  copied,  as  in 
.vertical  bars  combined  with  horizontal,  in  binders 
or  clasps  for  clamping  steins  together  at  their 
points  of  contact,  and  so  on.  But  in  many  even 
these  resemblances  are  dropped,  and  a  glance  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  only  by  casting  could  the 
forms  be  produced.  Railings  are  cast  in  all 
heights,  from  those  of  dwarf  dimensions  up  to 
10ft.  or  lift.,  and  in  all  designs.  They  are  cast 
for  panels,  for  trellis  work  and  grilles,  for 
balconies,  screens,  and  palisades.  These  are  not 
necessarily  cast  in  one  vertical  plane,  but  the 
general  outline  is  frequently  curved  inwards  and 
outwards.  Often,  too,  the  sectic^ns  are  hea\'ily 
moulded.  In  some  cases  the  hand-rail  is  cast 
separately  from  the  railing  it.self.  C'ojiing  can  be 
i-ast  with  sockets  to  receive  the  hand-railing.  All 
i-ailing  is  fixed  in  sockets  or  dovetails,  which  are 
variously  secured  to  masonry,  either  being  sunk 
into  holes,  or  cast  on  jilates  with  holes  for  spiking 
down. 


The  multiplicaliim  of  gardens,  ])arks,  town 
bands,  and  jiopular  institutions  has  favoured  the 
increased  employment  of  cast  iron  as  a  material 
of  ornamental  construction.  Among  many  \>nv- 
po.ses  to  which  it  is  adapted  are  band-stands, 
kiosks,  refreshment -stalls,  pax-ilions,  colonnades, 
porticos,  covered  promenades,  winter  gardens, 
fencings,  ice.  These  buildings  arc  all  con- 
structed in  many  ])arts,  embodying  a  jirofusion 
of  ornament  which  could  scarcely  be  obtaiiu'd  in 
any  othi>r  material,  certainly  not  at  the  same  cost. 
With  due  protection,  the  iron  is  ])ractically  c\cr- 
lasting,  even  though  exi)o.sed  continually  to  the 
weather,  as  most  of  tliis  kind  of  work  is.  By 
means  of  paint,  enamel,  and  gilding  any  desired 
effect  can  be  produced. 

Drinking  fountains  and  watering-troughs  are 
suitable  subjects  for  treatment  in  cast  iron,  and 
they  are  constructed  in  various  dimensions  and 
designs,  'l^hey  range  from  small  fountains  and 
troughs  laid  against  walls,  to  tho.se  of  large  di- 
mensions for  bu.sy  thoroughfares,  in  which  orna- 
mentation as  w-ell  as  utility  is  tin;  aim.  Some  of 
the  canopied  fountains  vie  with  the  best  carved 
masonry  in  architectural  effect.  Many  pillar 
fountains  of  the  larger  dimensions,  being  sur- 
mounted with  an  ornamental  lamp,  serve  a  doiibh," 
jMirpose  both  in  respect  of  utility  and  pleasing 
effect. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ironwork  which  is  of  a 
purely  ornamental  character,  and  by  which  the 
appearance  of  a  plain  liuilding  is  altered  to  that 
01  an  architectural  character  at  a  relativelj-  small 
cost.  !Much  of  this  work  is  done  with  tiles  of 
different  shapes  ;  but  cast  iron  is  a  better  mate- 
rial in  many  respects  for  some  purposes,  because 
lighter,  and  capable  of  taking  more  ornamenta- 
tion. The  ridge-plates  and  cresting,  the  curb- 
plates  and  hij)-plates,  with  their  shields  and 
crockets,  ant  cases  in  point.  These  can  be  made 
to  suit  any  pitches  of  roofs,  and  in  all  styles  of 
decoration  to  suit  different  models  of  architecture. 
In  the  case  of  ridge-plates,  the  cresting  when 
added  is  cast  distin('t  from  the  ridge-plates,  and 
attached  thereto  either  with  sockets  or  dovetails. 
Angular  pieces  are  cast  to  cover  over  the  meeting 
angles.  Terminals  of  every  conceivable  design 
are  cast  for  corners,  ranging  from  a  height  of  "An. 
to  20ft.  Finials  and  bannerets,  turret  caps,  and 
much  beside  are  made  in  cast  iron.  Enrichments 
also  take  the  form  of  headings,  scroll-work, 
friezes,  panels,  dwarf  railings,  paterio,  mono- 
grams, devices,  crests,  ice.  Even  coronals  and 
tuiTets  for  Crothic  spires  are  made  in  cast  iron,  and 
also  clock  towers  and  belfries,  as  well  as  the 
cheaper  class  of  statuary.  Lastly,  in  the  category  of 
the  application  of  cast  iron  to  ornamental  design, 
I  may  instance  the  register  grates  used  in  dwel- 
ling-houses. The  castings  are  clean,  smooth,  and 
sharp,  and  their  cost  is  low. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  I  think  it  must 
be  conceded  that  cast  ii'on  is  admiraMj'  adapted 
for  a  very  wide  range  of  ornamental  and  truly 
beautiful  designs,  and  that  its  marvellous  cheap- 
ness leaves  it  without  a  rival  in  manj-  fields  of 
service.  The  problem  of  its  preservation  from 
corrosion  follows  directly  from  a  consideration  of 
its  uses,  and  we  will  consider  this  immediately. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SANITARY  SPECIALITIES. 

WE  have  received  the  new  catalogue  of 
sanitary  specialities  published  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  Mes.srs.  Adams  and  Co., 
engineers  and  sanitary  specialists,  of  Old  fiueen- 
street,  Westminster,  and  of  York  and  Leeds,  kc. 
The  illustrations  and  price-list  are  quite  up  to 
date  ;  the  former  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  reproduced  from  photogi-aphs  of  the  goods 
themselves.  Adams's  patent  '•  automatic  trough 
flushing  closet  "  is  so  well  known  to  the  profession 
that  it  is  needless  again  to  say  anything  of  its 
merits.  The  illustration  given  of  this  arrange- 
ment and  the  "concentrating  channel"  for 
reducing  the  bulk  of  water  in  the  trough  shows 
the  value  of  this  trough  closet  for  schools  and 
worksho2>s.  The  prices  also  appended  for  strong 
glazed  ware  and  patent  automatic  flush  tank  are 
very  moderate.  The  "  patent  automatic  flushing 
latrine"  made  by  the  finn,  with  flushing  ram,  is 
also  shown,  with  section.  Tlien  we  have  Adams's 
patent  "  Insular  "  multiple  automatic  closet,  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  flush-pipes,  an  excellent 
fitting  for  schools,  each  closet  being  complete  in 
itself.  In  all  these  closets  and  latrines  the  objec- 
tionable woodwork  casing  is  avoided.  The  "  auto- 
matic siphonic  multiple  closet  "  is  also  illustrated. 


which  combines  the  best  fe;itures  of  the  former 
with  sijihon  outlets,  and  is  a  ])edestal  closet  of 
glazed  brown  earthenware.  Other  closets,  such 
as  the  jjatent  "Insular"  automatic,  the  patent 
glazed  ware  slab  closets  (the  "  Epic  ")  of  several 
])att<,'rns,  are  illustrated.  The  latter  are  very 
cleanly  and  artistic,  and  are  (luitc  a  new  type — 
the  whole  closet  is  in  one  iiicce  of  ware.  The 
designs  for  pedestal  clo.set8  suitable  for  every 
requirement  for  mansion  and  cottage  arc  too 
numerous  to  specify,  and  the  photo.  repres<;nta- 
tions  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  ornamentation. 
The  seat  and  pipe  arrangements  shown  are  also 
worth  notice.  Lavatory  ranges  of  all  descrip- 
tions, some  in  brackets,  others  on  iron  standards 
and  on  glazed  ware  jiiers,  with  longitudinal 
waste-pipe,  are  great  improvements  on  the  ordi- 
nary pattems.  Then  wo  have  several  pages 
devoted  to  lavatory  basins,  urinals,  Adams's 
automatic  siphon  flush  tanks,  baths,  sinks,  flush- 
ing sijihons  (automatic),  disconnecting  chamber 
and  channel  slabs,  gully  traps,  automatic  flu.sher 
and  latrine  for  slop  water,  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  architect  and  sanitary  engineer  and 
builder.  Even,"  article  is  dcscnbed  and  illus- 
trated, prices  being  appended  to  each  i)age,  so 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  hunting  for  any  i)ar- 
ticular  speciality.  As  an  office-book  of  sanitary 
fittings  embrsicing  the  most  desirable  features, 
Adanui  and  Co.'s  Catalogue  is  very  complete. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

THE  new  buildings  forming  the  studios,  work- 
shops, and  depository  destined  to  contain 
the  complete  and  magnificent  stage  scenerj'  of  the 
Paris  Opera-Housc,  arc  being  constructed  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  town,  just  under  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Boulevard  Berthier.  The  build- 
ing will  therefore  be  completely  isolated,  and  at 
some  distance  from  any  neighbouring  dwelling- 
houses.  The  building  is  protec'ted  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  iron  railiugs,  and  comprises  a  convenient 
dwelling  for  the  caretaker  and  watchmen  ;  two 
wings,  I30ft.  by  7i>ft.  and  6.5ft.  high,  will  contain 
the  reserve  of  scenery  ;  an  immense  hall  in  the 
second  jilace  will  serve  as  a  workshoj)  for  the 
cari)enters  and  fitters  ;  a  wide  gaUerj-  over  this 
hall  will  be  used  as  atdierii  for  the  tapestry 
workers  and  needle-women.  On  either  side  of 
this  hall  are  the  immense  studios  for  the  jiaintcrs 
and  decorators.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
against  the  risk  of  fire — the  chief  danger  in  a 
depositon'  containing  such  inflammable  materials. 
The  architect  is  !M.  Charles  (iamier,  the  architect 
of  the  Paris  Opera-House.  The  building  will 
cost  £25,000.  At  a  certain  distance  from  this 
building  a  second,  very  similar  to  the  first  as 
regards  the  arrangement  of  plan,  is  being  con- 
structed from  the  designs  of  51.  Bemier,  architect 
of  the  new  Opera  Comiquc  now  being  raised  on 
the  Boulevard  dcs  Italiens,  and  is  destined  to 
contain  the  scenery  of  that  theatre.  In  thisi 
latter  depository'  all  the  separations  and  partitions 
are  being  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  whilst, 
those  in  the  depository  of  the  Grand  Opera  are. 
constructed  chiefly  of  wood.  Probably  both, 
architects  have  their  reasons  for  their  preference 
to  iron  or  wood  ;  but  at  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  the  iron  partitions  would  afford  greater 
security  against  fire. 

A  society  has  been  formed  -with  the  intention 
of  constructing  an  immense  hippodrome  in  th~ 
now  almost-deserted  gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal. 
The  quarter  of  the  Palais-Royal  and  the  gardens 
surrounded  by  the  block  of  buildings  not  so  very 
long  ago  the  centre  of  Parisian  life  and  gaiety 
are  now  becoming  quite  abandoned  by  pleasure- 
seekers,  who  find  other  quarters  of  the  town, 
more  attractive  and  gay.  The  tradesmen  and 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  have  earnestly  taken, 
up  the  matter  in  their  own  interest,  and  have 
formed  a  synidicate  headed  by  M.  Roujon,  director 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  composed  of  several  well- 
known  architects  and  members  of  parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  in  the  centre  of 
the  gardens  a  hippodrome  to  contain  about  ten 
thousand  seats,  and  covering  about  a  quarter  of 
the  total  surface  of  the  gardens.  As  it  is 
imperative  that  the  crest  of  the  building  shoidd 
not  surpass  the  height  of  the  surrounding  palace, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pkice  the  upper  galleries 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  excavate  the  ring 
to  a  depth  of  from  2.5ft.  to  30ft.  The  stables  will 
be  underground,  and  their  entrance  will  be  made 
at  some  distance  away  on  the  lower  embankment 
of  the  Seine,  the  communication  with  the  stables 
being  provided  by  an  imderground  tunnel  already 
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existing,  and  which,  it  appears,  united  the  river 
banks  with  the  stables  of  a  circus  which  existed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

Considerable  modifications  and  improvements 
will  shortly  be  commenced  to  the  buildings  of 
the  Chambre  des  Deputes  at  the  Palais  Bourbon. 
The  principal  of  these  consists  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  parliament  hall  of  an  elliptical  form, 
■with  tiers  of  seats  converging  towards  the 
speaker's  table,  and  capable  of  holding  from  600 
to  700  members'  places.  The  acoustics  of  this  hall 
will  be  very  carefully  studied.  In  the  day  time 
the  hall  -will  be  lighted  through  decorated  glazed 
panels  placed  between  the  mouldings  of  the 
arched  ceiling,  and  in  the  night  time  hy  means 
of  electric  lighting  to  the  power  of  30,000  candles. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  about  £120,000. 

French  architecture  has  experienced  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gaspard  Andre,  whose 
death  occurred  at  Cannes  on  the  r2th  inst. 
M.  Andre,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
architects  of  the  Lyons  School,  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1840.  His"  studies  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  of  Paris  as  pupil  of  the  atelier 
Questel  were  marked  with  the  greatest  success, 
to '  be  followed  later  on  by  other  successes  in 
public  competitions,  in  the  participation  of  which 
this  architect  was  always  to  the  fiont.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  study  of  the  most  serious 
questions  regarding  the  interest  of  his  profession, 
and  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  organisation 
of  pro\-incial  schools  of  architecture,  public  com- 
petitions, and  the  defence  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  architects.  He  was  at  his  death 
president  of  the  Lyons  Academic  Society  of 
Architecture,  the  Architectural  Union  of  Lyons, 
and  the  Lyons  Committee  of  Fine  Ai-ts,  and  was 
also  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  Amongst 
some  of  the  best  known  of  the  works  which  he 
leaves  to  posterity  are  the  Theatre  des  Celestins  at 
Lyons,  the  elegant  Fontaine  des  Jacobins  in  the 
same  tow-n,  and  a  remarkable  work  of  the  highest 
sentiment,  but  possibly  the  most  criticised,  the 
Protestant  Church  of  the  Guillotiere.  The  theatre 
of  Geneva  and  the  new  university  at  Lausanne 
will  shortly  be  commenced  from  the  designs  left 
by  the  regretted  architect. 

The  English  cottage  style  of  Queen  Anne  is 
fast  becoming  c/  h  mode  in  France,  and  is  much 
api)reciated  by  those  who,  a  few  years  ago,  found 
nothing  better  to  their  taste  or  to  the  fashion 
than  the  •' Xorman  House,"  of  which  so  many 
examples  are  seen  at  the  French  watering-places. 
The  demand  being  for  English  cottages,  the 
want  must  be  supplied ;  but  here  oui-  French 
brethren  of  the  architectural  profession  find  a 
certain  difficult}-  in  pro\-iding  the  article  according 
to  the  rcfiuired  style.  The  temperament  of  the 
designer,  his  rules  of  tomposition,  and  his 
icademical  education  will  not  allow  him  to  pro- 
i  I  ice,  however  hard  he  may  trj-,  the  small,  un- 
'.  mmetrical,  pictm-esque  building  here  styled 
■  cottage  anglais,"  and  of  which  .so  many  really 
-ood  examples  may  be  seen  in  all  the  country 
'listricts  sun-ounding  London.  The  English 
( (Atage,  although  derived  from  the  Anglo-Xor- 
man  country  dwelling  of  the  ^Middle  Ages,  is  now 
strictly  English,  both  as  regards  the  sentiruent  of 
the  design  and  the  arrangement  of  plan,  and  if 
transplanted  into  France  at  the  desire  of  the 
■followers  of  a  temporary  idle  fashion,  will  always 
appe;ir  out  of  place  and  out  of  harmony  with  the 
■  style  of  the  land.scftpe  itself ,  the  necessities  of  plan, 
and  the  Classical  taste  of  the  country.  The  modem 
English  suburban  dwelling  is,  as  regards  its  nu-iss 
and  silhouette,  apart  from  the  idea  of  the  half- 
timber  or  other  decoration,  more  or  le.ss  copied 
from  early  styles,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  plan 
arranged  in  the  first  place  with  careful  attention 
to  the  projx;r  position  of  each  room  with  regard 
to  its  destination  and  use,  and  afterwards  studied 
ingeniously  and  with  arti.stic  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  fullest  picturesque  effect  which  may 
1)0  obtainwl  in  the  elevations  from  such  a  plan, 
but  with  i)erfect  disregard  to  any  idea  of  cla-ssical 
symnietrj-,  either  in  plan  or  elevation,  as  long  as 
;  he  sense  of  proijortion  and  hamitmy  is  8<atisfied. 

In  France  during  later  yeare,  itih  true,  numer- 
.us  examples  of  a  somewhat  similar  style  of 
iiburl<an  and  country  dwelling  have  been  raised, 
nd  often  of  con-sideraVde  picturcscjue  effect  and 
_  '.od  ta.sU;  in  design ;  but  still,  in  nearly  all  of 
■fi(»e  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  th<!  .sentiment  and 
;  eling  of  (.'lassical  tradition  and  symmetry  are 
till  there,  despiV;  the  end(MVourH  to  put  them 
i--ide.     'llie  French  architee-t  during  his  early 


-  t  udies  at  the  stmlios  of  the  Ileolc  de-s  Beaux- 
ArtB  was  taught  to  follow  the  rules  and  tradition.s 


of  Classic  art,  and  these  most  strictly,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  his  architectural  training.  Ho  was 
taught  to  compose  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  as 
the  methods  of  his  style  require  with  great 
attention  to  symmetry,  he  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  com-se  of  training  given  subjects  for 
composition  and  design,  such  as  a  small  town  hall, 
a  small  museum  or  library  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  park,  and  other  buildings  of  a  like  style,  with, 
as  a  rule,  unlimited  space  and  money  for  building 
piu'poses.  His  fa(;ades  for  these  buildings  were 
to  be  in  good  Classic  style,  in  order  to  show  his 
studies  in  the  composition  and  proportion  of  the 
Orders.  .His  plans  were  also  necessarily  arranged 
in  an  almost  jjerfectly  symmetrical  fashion,  and 
often  various  portions  of  the  plan  were  sacrificed 
for  this  reason.  The  plan  should  look  well  on 
paper,  and  the  points  dc  poilie  carefully  observed. 
Later  on  the  progi'ammes  of  the  school  compe- 
titions assume  a  more  imposing  form,  and 
here  the  monumental  fa(,'ade  .and  Classic  plan 
carefully  arranged  to  obtain  as  much  sym- 
metry as  possible,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  fai^ade,  and  for  the  effect  of  the 
plan  on  paper,  is  imperative.  This  sentiment  of 
Classic  form  and  design,  inborn  in  the  first  place, 
and  increased  by  the  teaching  of  the  school,  will 
not  permit  the  future  architect  to  cast  it  even  for 
a  time  aside,  his  elevations  for  buildings  of  small 
importance,  and  very  often  his  plans  for  the  same, 
seem  to  strive  after  a  monumental  character,  oi', 
at  least,  employ  the  elements  of  monmnental 
design.  Of  course,  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  in 
the  case  of  villas,  cottages,  and  small  dv.-elling- 
houses,  such  a  style  and  method  of  design  would 
verge  on  the  absiu-d  ;  but  he  finds  it  not  easy  to 
follow  other  methods,  and  will  very  often  fail  m 
the  case  of  a  small  building  to  produce  a  pleasing- 
design,  when  if  the  work  had  been  an  important 
one,  he  would  possibly  have  produced  a  chet- 
d'feuvre.  The  English  cottage  or  anything 
nearing  it,  desired  by  the  followers  of  to-day's 
fashion  for  their  suburban  houses,  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  English  architects. 

Much  ado  is  being  made  regarding  the  manner 
of  the  partial  restoration  and  repairs  lately  done 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Soissons.  It  is  said  that,  con- 
trary to  the  principles  advocated  by  Yiollet-le-Duc 
and  to  Govermuent  instructions,  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  walls,  mouldings,  and  decorations  of 
this  cathedral  has  been  done  with  coarse-toothed 
rasi)s  and  iron-wire  brushes,  and  that  this  chef- 
d'a'u\Te,  the  Cathedral  of  Soissons,  one  of  the 
purest  exanqjles  of  13th-century  style,  has  been 
entirely  spoilt.         Arthui!,  Yye  P.viimixteii. 


the  school  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ediu'ation  Board  of  th('  London  County  Council  ; 
and  M(;ssrs.  (Jeo.  Fr.impton,  A.R.A.  and  Mr. 
W.  I{.  Lethuby  ai'c  named  as  the  directors 
appointed  by  the  County  Council.  Mr.  ^Lauricc 
15.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,"  is  the  architect.  The 
late  Lord  Leighton,  P. K.  A.,  was  the  first  President 
of  the  South  London  Art  Galli'ries,  and  it  is 
intended  that  this  building  shall  be  dedicated  to 
his  memory,  the  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the 
keystone  of  the  entrance  archwaj-. 


THE  "NEW  PHcrrOGRAPHY." 

EVERYONE  has  not  yet  seen  an  example  of 
the  "now  photography,"  and  we  therefore 
avail  ourselves  of  the  o^jportunity  which  has  been 
afforded  us  of  presenting  to  our  readers  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  result  of  the  very  first  attempt 
to  usefidly  applj'  the  wonders  of  the  Riintgen 
rays  in  connection  with  matters  architectural. 
The  photograph,  which  is  the  w^ork  of  Messrs. 
G.  Houghton  and  Sons,  of  High  Holbom,  illus- 
trates an  iron  pulley  wheel  moimted  upon  a 


LORD    LEIGHTON    MEMORIAL,  SOUTH 
LONDON  ART  GALLERIES. 

AT  la.st  week's  meeting  of  the  Camberwell 
Yestry,  the  scheme  previously  agreed  to  by 
the  Libraries  Commissioners  for  erecting  a  new 
Technical  Art  Institute  and  fa<,'ade  to  the  South 
London  Art  Galleries  in  Peckham-road,  was 
canied  by  acclamation,  Jlr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards 
having  rendered  its  execution  possible  at  the 
present  time  by  undertaking  to  fm'nish  £->,000 
for  the  pvirpose  ;  and  it  was  .also  agreed  unani- 
mously to  adopt  the  proposal  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Yestrj-,  that  Mr.  Edwards's 
name  shall  be  distinctively  associated  with 
the  Institution.  The  building  thus  to  be 
erected  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Public  Libraries  and  Jluseums  for  Camberwell,  is 
to  be  from  plans  incorporating  these  arrangements, 
and  wliich  were  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of 
the  vestry  after  they  had  been  submitted,  together 
with  ilr. Edwards's  mimificent  offer,  to  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner8,  made  in  response  to  .an  appeal  to  ]\Ir. 
Edwards  by  :Mr.  Edward  Foskett,  F.R.S.L.,  the 
chief  librarian,  and  on  whose  report  the  vote  of 
the  vestry  was  passed.  In  consequence  of  the 
vestry's  vote  ilr.  Ed  wardshas,  on  the  above  under- 
standing, confirmed  his  offer,  which  supplements 
a  previous  gift  of  £3,000  expended  a  few  years 
since  on  the  erection  of  one  of  the  two  existing 
picture-galleries  to  the  rear.  The  new  Technical 
Institute  will  comprise  studios  for  modelling  and 
decorative  design,  drawing  fi-om  the  life  and 
applied  omament.  In  the  basement  workshops 
for  metalworkers  .and  enamellers  are  provided. 
A  side  subway  is  contrived  to  reach  the  rear 
jjremises  and  for  transit  of  objects  for  exhibition, 
iVc.  Retiriiig-i'oOHis  for  the  students,  masters, 
!ind  an  office  for  the  curator  are  provided.  A  feature 
is  made  of  the  gallery  in  the  modelling  studio. 
The  main  poital  leading  to  the  art  galleries 
is  to  be  in  polished  granite.    The  conduct  of 


purpose-made  wood  frame,  which  was  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinarj'  metal  one  in  order 
to  show  the  v.heel.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
presence  of  the  French  nails  used  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  "fi'ame"  to  the  "face-plate." 
The  whole  was  imbedded  in  asolid  wood  pulley 
stile  at  a  distance  of  more  than  It; in.  fi'om  the 
face  of  the  wood  exposed  to  the  ••X"r.ays.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  extra  fin. 
which  the  rays  had  to  penetr.ate  (where  the  beads 
are),  no  difference  of  density  in  tone  is  made  upon 
the  surface  of  the  wheel.  What  an  enormous 
field  for  the  useful  application  of  this  new  dis- 
covery is  opened  up  for  investigation !  The 
N.A.P.  Window  Co.  h.avelent  us  the  photograiA, 
and  as  the  originals  are  much  larger  than  our 
space  could  accommodate,  we  recommend  oui" 
readers  to  apply  for  full-size  prints  at  their  show- 
rooms, lo9,  Yictoria -street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


MESSRS.  PAWSONS  AND   LEAFS'  NEW 
PREMISES. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Building  Construction  Classes  at  Regent- 
street  I'olytechnic  united  with  the  similar  classes 
at  Grosvenor  House,  Walthamstow,  and  at  the 
Kilbuin  Polytechnic,  in  a  joint  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  new  premises  of  Messrs.  Pawsons  and 
Leafs,  Limited,  St.  Paul's  Cliurchyard.  by  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  the  architect.  The 
visitors,  who  numbered  over  200,  and  v.erc  under 
the  leadership  of  'Sir.  Robert  ilitchell,  the  director 
of  education  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  "the  teacher  of  Building 
Construction  at  that  institution,  were  received 
by  Mr.  .John  Cropley,  clerk  of  works,  Jlr.  H.  L. 
Ford,  son  of  the " architect,  and  Mr.  James 
Pet(!rs,  contractors'  foreman,  who  described  the 
works  and  conducted  the  partj-  over  the  pre- 
mi.ses.  The  new  buildings  cover  an  extensive 
area,  extending  in  depth  from  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard to  C.irter-lane,  and  from  Godliman- 
street  to  Dean's -court  (which  has  been  widened 
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to  'ilil't.  and  opened  out  for  vehicular  traffic), 
and  ha\'e  frontages  to  all  four  thoroiighfanw. 
Thoy  replace  a  range  of  mediocre  and  i)i'et(!nJ 
tiou8  compo-fronted  warc^houses,  and  arc  faced 
with  brown  Portland  stone  from  the  Weston 
quarries,  supplied  hy  the  London  Steam  Stone 
Sawing  Co.  The  style  adopted  hy  the  architect, 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  may  be  described  as  a 
City  type  of  Free  Renaissance.  The  carving 
is  being  executo<i  by  Mr.  (iilbert  Scale, 
of  George-street,  Camberwcdl.  The  building  is, 
in  the  centre,  nine  floors  in  height,  the  street 
level,  three  floors  above  basement,  and  sub- 
baf^ment  being  ananged  as  warehouses, 
stock-rooms,  offices,  &c.,  and  the  three  upper 
floors  as  doniiitorios,  dining  and  sitting- 
rooms  for  the  assistants.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  at  a  co.st  of  about  £100,000 
by  Messrs.  Patman  and  Fothcringham,  of 
Theobald's-road,  W.C.,  in  one  contract,  but  in 
two  sectitms.  Of  these,  the  first  or  westem 
block,  has  been  complected  and  is  occupied,  and 
the  central  portion  is  being  roofed-in  ;  but  the 
eastern  part,  next  Godlinian-street,  is  delayed 
while  a  new  sewer  is  being  laid  by  the  City 
Commissioners.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
building  operations  is  the  iumiense  steam  crane 
carried  (m  substantial  staging  rising  above  the 
roof  le\  el ;  it  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Butters,  of 
Glasgow,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  Metropolis,  the; 
derrick  having  a  .j6ft.  radius,  with  a  jib  72ft. 
long.  Tlie  constructional  ironwork  is  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Moreland  and  Co.  ;  the  fireproof  stair- 
case.«  and  paving  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  AV.  B. 
Williamson  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Westminster.  The  fibrous  plaster  deconitions 
are  bi  ing  carried  out  by  the  Veronese  Co., 
Limited.  Messrs.  Hayward  Brothers  and  J>k- 
stein.  Union-street,  S.E.,  are  fitting  up  the  pris- 
matic i)avement  lights,  and  Mr.  George  Jennings, 
of  Lambeth,  is  fitting  uyi  the  sanitary  appliances, 
while  Messrs.  Uobert  Boyle  and  Son's  automatic 
ventilators  are  adopted.  The  areas  are  lined 
■with  white  glazed  brick-work,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Ingham.  There  will  be  nine  lifts,  all  supplied 
and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Eastoii  and  .iVnderson.  After 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  building,  beginning 
at  the  sub-basement,  the  visitors  eventually 
assembled  on  the  pLatform  of  the  crane,  120ft. 
above  the  churchyard  level,  where  they  were 
photographed,  and  then  returned  to  the  ground 
floor,  where  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  jtroprietors  and  to  the  architect,  clerk  of 
works,  and  foreman,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  C. 
Jlitchell,  seconded  by  Jlr.  T.  Hobart  Pritchard, 
also  of  the  Polytei.'hnic  staff.  The  motion  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  secretary  to  Messrs. 
Pawsons  and  Leafs,  Messrs.  H.  L.  Ford,  Cropley, 
and  Peters, — 3Ir.  Cropley,  in  a  shrewd  and 
hmiiorous  address,  urging  the  students,  while 
seeking  to  gain  all  the  technical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  they  could,  not  to  ignore  the  practical 
side  of  their  work,  and  above  all  not  to  forget 
that  the  ability  to  produce  a  ne^it  drawing,  or 
take  certitieates  from  South  Kensington  or  else- 
where did  not  necessarily  make  them  practical 
men,  able  to  cope  with  any  difficulty  or  emergency 
that  might  arise,  either  as  architects  or  workers 
on  a  building. 

The  Building  Construction  Classes  at  the 
Regent-street  Polyteclmic  number  some  4.50 
students,  of  whom  over  350  have  made  the  twenty 
attendances  entitling  them  to  sit  for  the  South 
Kensington  examinations.  The  classes  have  been, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  under  the  tuition  of  ^Ir. 
C.  Mitchell,  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Harland,  in  whose  time  there  were  about  a 
hundred  on  the  rolls.  During  the  recent  winter 
and  spring,  the  Regent-street  classes  ha\e  paid 
Saturday  afternoon  ^'isits  to  the  Royal  Architec- 
tural Museimi,  Where  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Seddon,  F.R.I. B. A.,  who  showed  the 
unique  collection  of  mediaeval  architectui-al  casts 
at  that  institution ;  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Offices  extension,  Holborn,  where  the  architect, 
Mr.  Alfred  Watcrhouse,  R.A.,  the  president  of 
the  classes,  acted  as  guide  ;  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
Margaret -street.  W.,  where  they  were  met  by 
Mr.  Knight,  the  curator ;  the  new  Birkbeck 
Bank,  where  the  architect,  Mi-.  T.  E.  Knightley, 
received  them,  and  Messrs.  Gilbey's  immense 
five-story  block  of  concrete  buildings  at  Camden 
Tovm. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS'  CLERKS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  inaugural  raeeting  was  held  at  St.  J.ames's 
Hall  on  Saturday  last.    The  chairman,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Ham,  explained  the  objects  of  the  institute, 


and  annomiced  that,  in  consequence  of  another 
institution  registering  a  similar  name,  it  was 
lu'ccssaiy  to  adopt  a  fresh  title,  as  alx)ve.  After 
an  animated  di.scussion  it  was  agreed  to  register 
the  rules  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  and 
several  additions  were  then  made  to  the  i<ro- 
visional  extccutive.  It  was  agreed  that  another 
public  meeting  should  be  called  as  soon  as  the 
registration  is  completed.  The  meeting,  which 
was  most  enthusiastic,  dispersed  after  the  (cus- 
tomary vote  of  thanks. 


CHIPS. 

The  Atcham  Iluinl  District  Council,  S<ilop,  have 
elected  as  their  surveyor,  from  among  ■'>2  ciinaidutes, 
Mr.  John  Morris,  who  has  for  the  past  17  years  been 
surveyor  to  the  Neston  and  Parkgsite  Local  Board. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  in  High-street, 
Bloxwich,  was  opened  lust  week.  Tlie  building  is 
from  designs  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Loxton,  of  WalsiiU, 
earned  out  hy  his  successor,  Mr.  .1.  H.  Hicktou, 
and,  including  land,  orgsin,  architect's  fees,  and  all 
other  expenses,  the  total  outlay  will  Ik;  about  £2,700. 
The  contractor  and  builder  was  Mr.  W.  Hopkins, 
Biiiningliam. 

The  Metrojxjlitan  Asylums  Board  decided,  on 
Saturday,  to  adopt  plans  for  adding  an  i.solatiou 
block  to  the  Xortlieni  Hospital  at  a  cost  of  €3,200, 
and  for  an  extension  of  the  female  staff  block  and 
the  extension  of  the  laundry  at  Darenth  Asylum,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  Xl.SIiO.  They  aLso  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  of  Wood  Green,  at 
£7,SO0,  for  the  formation  of  roads  at  Brook  House 
Hospital. 

Messrs.  J.  Jarvis  and  Sons,  of  Ha«kney-road, 
have  this  week  lieen  appointed  the  builrlers  of  the 
Passmore  Edwards  I'ublic  LibraiT  in  Kingsland- 
road,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  Maurice  6.  Adams  is  the 
architect. 

The  premises  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  decorator,  Keighley, 
were  bunit  out  on  Friday  night.  Damage  to  the 
extent  of  f  1,000  was  done,  including  a  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  pictures 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rider,  of  Bristol,  has  obtained  the 
appointment  of  electrical  engineer  to  the  PljTnouth 
Coqioration  at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  the  selection 
having  been  made  from  40  applications. 

The  £100  premium  offered  bv  the  Marlborough 
Town  Council  for  the  drainage  scheme  most  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  the  borough  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Maxwell  Lawford,  Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Westminster,  and  hLs  scheme  has  been 
selected  for  immediate  adoption. 

The  Kesteven  County  Council  have,  by  28  votes 
to  1.5,  decided  in  favour  of  a  site  at  Raunceby,  near 
Sleaford,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  asylum,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £.50,000. 

The  Manchester  Art  Gallery  Committee  purpose 
holdmg  an  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hampshii  e  Field  Club 
was  held  at  Winchester  yesterday  (Thursday) ,  when 
Mr.  J.  B.  Colsou,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Winchester,  archi- 
tect to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  acted  as  guide  during 
the  visits  to  the  buildings  of  note.  FaciHties  were 
given  by  the  Dean  for  the  inspection  of  the  ancient 
timber  roof  of  the  Cathedral  nave.  This  roof  is  of 
Norman  date,  and  some  restoration  or  repair  of  it 
will  shortly  be  undertaken. 

Duiing  some  excavations  for  buUding  purposes  in 
Priory  Fields,  Taunton,  a  portion  of  the  remains  of 
the  old  Prioiy  has  been  discovered,  together  with 
about  a  dozen  human  skeletons,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  soldiers  killed  during  the  Parliamentary  war. 
They  were  only  about  2ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

On  Saturday  a  new  enti-ance  from  Arlington- 
road,  Brixton,  at  the  northern  end  of  Brockwell 
Park,  was  opened.  For  the  new  approach  the 
Loudon  County  Council  were  enabled  to  acquire  a 
long  strip  covering  an  area  of  3  acres  2  roods  and 
28  poles  for  £6,000.  Upon  this  plot  has  been  laid 
out,  from  the  plans  of  Lieut. -Col.  Sesby,  the  chief 
of  the  Parks  Department,  a  footpath  leading  into 
the  park,  and  an  ornamental  garden  and  shrubbeiy. 
The  cost  of  the  laying-out  has  been  about  £1,800. 

A  handsome  brass  eagle  lectern  has  just  been 
presented  to  Christ  Church,  Ebbw  Vale,  by  a 
paiishioner,  in  memory  of  her  parents.  The  work 
was  iutrusted  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  WdHs,  of  Bir- 
mingham, London,  and  Liverpool. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society,  held  at  the  Chapter  House,  E.G.,  last 
(Thursday)  evening,  an  illustrated  lecture  was  given 
by  the  Kev.  Walter  Marshall,  entitled  "  Photo- 
graphic Notes  on  Some  Norfolk  Churches." 

The  Brook-street  Board  Schools,  Carlisle,  are 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  throughout  by  means 
of  Shorlaud's  patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and 
Brother,  of  Manchester. 


OBITUARY. 
Bv  the  death  of  Jilr.  Edwaiu)  Askwouth,  at 
the  age  of  81  years,  Devonshire,  and,  indeed,  the 
West  of  England  generally,  loses  its  senior  archi- 
tect. His  father  belonged  to  a  Durham  family, 
and  was  a  barrister,  but  eventually  became  a 
farmer  at  Colleton  Barton,  near  Chulmleigh, 
North  Devon.  The  deceased  was  first  articled  to 
Mr.  Robert  Coi-nish,  then  the  Cathedral  architect 
and  surveyor,  of  Exeter,  but  afterwards  Itcaimc 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  of  Gordon-square, 
L(mdon.  After  passing  some  time  in  other  London 
oflices,  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth  sailed,  in  1842,  for 
New  Zealand,  which  was  then  in  an  undeveloped 
state.  Ho  took  out  sashes  and  frames  from 
England,  and  built  his  hou.se  with  his  own  hands. 
But  the  country  did  not  afford  a  brilliant  prospect 
from  a  jjiofessional  point  of  view,  and,  after  visit- 
ing Australia,  Hongkong  (where  he  was  employed 
in  canying  out  works),  and  Canton,  he  retiimed 
to  his  native  land  in  1846,  having  been  absent 
about  foiir  years,  nmch  improved  in  health.  He 
them  started  practice,  at  a  time  when  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hayward  (who  died  at  the  venerable 
age  of  83  years  in  1891)  was  the  only  other  archi- 
tect in  the  city,  which  then  had  a  jwpulution  of 
40,000.  To-day,  with  a  population  returned  at 
the  last  census  lis  10,000  more,  the  current  Exeter 
Directory  gives  (besides  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased) 21  other  gentlemen  in  practice  in  the 
Ijrofcssion.  Mr.  Ashworth  soon  became  widely 
esteemed  as  an  eeclesiiistical  architect.  He  never 
actually  retired,  but  failing  health  two  or  three 
years  ago  compelleil  him  to  refuse  business.  He 
(lesigned  the  ehurchcm  !it  Withycombe  Raleigh 
(near  li.xmouth),  Topsham,  St.  Jlarj-  ISIajor 
(Exeter),  Cove  (Tiverton),  Bicton,  and  ^V^^^pton  ; 
St.  Sidwell's  (Exeter)  ;  Exeter  ccmeterj-  chapels 
and  lodge  ;  and  was  responsible  for  restoration 
and  other  works  at  the  following  churches  : — 
Dulverton,  Tiverton,  Bideford,  Lympstone, 
liomansleigh.  East  Anstey,  Seaton,  Axminster, 
Shute,  Wooton  Courtney,  Selworthy,  Cheddon 
Fitzpaine  (Somerset),  Shobrooke,  St.  Sidwell's 
(Exeter),  Cullompton,  Chevithome,  Stoodleigh, 
St.  Michael's  (Honiton),  Rewe,  Brixham,  Town- 
stall  (Dartmouth),  Broadclyst,  Goodleigh,  High- 
bray,  Holy  Trinity  (Exeter),  Northmolton, 
Ugborough,  and  liishopsnympton.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  many  other  instances.  Mr.  Ashwort' 
was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  church  archi 
lecture  and  restoration,  and  his  opinion  was  very 
highly  valued.  He  wrote  and  illustrated  by  " 
series  of  most  interesting  water-colours,  for  th' 
Architectural  Publication  Society  (1851),  an  essa 
on  Chinese  architecture.  He  was  also  the  autho 
of  numerous  i)ai)ers,  extending  over  a  period  o 
30  }-ears,  on  church  architecture  which  were  re~ 
before  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society 
Of  the  latter  organisation  he  was  curator,  an 
was  mainly  instinimental  in  its  reconstitution 
few  years  ago.  The  society  published  a  lar 
number  of  measured  drawings  from  his  pencil.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  [nstitution,  of  which  he  was  a  proprietor. 
Mr.  Ashworth  possessed  a  hardy  constitution  and 
almost  evergreen  acti\-ity.  About  three  years 
ago,  however,  he  commenced  to  fail,  and  towards 
the  close  of  last  year  took  to  his  bed  for  what 
proved  to  be  the  final  illness.  He  was  assiduously 
cared  for,  but  passed  away  at  his  residence,  17, 
Dix's-field,  Exeter,  on  the  8th  inst.,  aged  81. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters 
all  grown  up.  (Jne  son  is  an  architect  in  London 
the  other  a  railway  engineer.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  the  Pith  inst.  The  body  was  first  take 
to  St.  Sidwell's  Chiu-c-h,  which — save  the  westem 
tower  and  nave  arcade.s — he  had  practically  re- 
:  built,  and  in  whose  parish  he  had  resided  nearly 
fifty  years.  After  a  short  service  the  bm-ial  took 
place  at  the  cemeterj-. 


There  wiU  be  a  mass  meeting  of  plumbers  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  25,  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the  Town 
Hall,  High-street,  Kensington,  London,  to  discuss 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Registration  Bill  for 
Plumbers,  Arc.  For  further  particulars  see  adver- 
tisement, or  address  Mr.  P.  J.  Davies,  78,  Earl's 
Court-road,  Kensington,  W. 

On  Saturday  the  Laing  Memorial  Hall  and  Free 
Library,  gifted  by  the  late  Alexander  Laing,  LL.D., 
Newbm-gh,  to  his  native  town,  wasformaUy  opened,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  by  Sheriif  Campbell 
Smith,  Dundee.  The  building,  which  is  situated  in 
the  High-street,  consists  of  thiee  floors,  including  a 
large  ciiculating  library,  amongst  which  are  the 
late  Dr.  Laing's  books  (which  were  also  gifted  to 
the  inhabitants),  a  museum  of  science  and  art,  a 
reading-room,  and  billiard-room. 
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"old  masters"    ox   the  COXTIXEXT  :   XO.  XXXI. 
 PORTllAIT  01-  WILLUM  V.1X  HEYTHUVSEX. 

This  picture  is  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Brussels, 
and  it  represents  the  Founder  of  the  Haarlem. 
The  painting  is  the  work  of  Frans  Hals,  the  ever- 
tecentric  and  always  gifted  pupil  of  Karel  van 
Mauder,  the  eminent  painter  and  art  historian. 
Hals  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  loSO  or  1581  ;  but 
his  parents  were  natives  reaUv  of  Haarlem.  He 
led  an  unpro\'ident  life,  and  was  also  twice 
married,  leaving  his  widow  a  charge  upon  the 
Ijoor-nite.  He  died  in  1666,  and  for  some  time 
before  his  death  had  himself  been  maintained  by 
the  communal  magistracy.  Frans  Hals  was,  how- 
ever, an  unsurpas.sed  master  in  the  art  of  por- 
traiture, and  amid  the  host  of  distinguished 
painters  in  that  branch  of  art  who  practised  in 
the  Netherlands  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century,  he   stands  foremost — Rembrandt  only 

xcepted.  Burton,  in  his  notes  to  the  OflScial 
'  tUlogue  of  the  Foreign  Schools  represented  at 
ihe  National  Gallerj-,  points  out  that  although 
Franz  Hals'  portraits  have  not  the  gravity  and 
intensity  of  Rembrandt's,  yet  thev  cannot  be 
termed  superficial.  His  nature  was  hilarious, 
liewing  lite  from  the  lusty  and  joyous  side,  por- 
traying his  countrymen  "with  a  "keen  sense  for 
their  idiosyncrjisies,  and  a  sharp  but  sympathetic 
sen.se  of  humoui-.  His  style  is  rapid  and  vigorous, 
distinguished  by  a  "freedom  and  lightness  of 
handling  which  reproduces  the  impressions  of 
vitality  and  movement.  This  feeling  is  strikingly 
brought  out  in  the  grand  series  of  burgher  guards' 
portrait  groups  exhibited  in  the  Haarlem  Museum, 
wherein  the  ofiRcers  are  shown  a.s.semblcd  to  cele- 
hrate  some  anniversfiry.  The  painter  is  seen,  also, 
At  his  verj-  best  in  his  grand  work  dated  1633, 
representing  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  St.  Adrian 
^'athered  round  their  stout  old  col(mel,  Jan 
'-'lao.sz  Ix>o,  who  is  seated  in  their  midst.  The 
LT-ouping  here  is  perfect ;  the  colouring  in  fresh- 
7ii;.-.H,  harmony,  and  force  rises  to  the  highest 
j^jint  ;  the  8en.se  of  life  in  the  heads  is  astonishing, 
and  no  less  striking  is  their  individuality.  .Works 
by  this  truly  great  painter  are  found  in  the  public 
and  jinvate  coUection.i  of  Holland,  Belgium, 
'  iermany,  Austria,  Russia,  France,  and  England. 
\V'(;  possess  two  in  our  great  national  collection 
in  'I'rafalgar-sfiuare— the  one  a  portrait  of  a 
^■.'.man,  and  the  other  a  jM^rtrait  of  a  man.  'I'he 

wimj.le  whif  h  we  give  to-dav  is  a  typical  work 
;.'<m  his  hand,  distinguished  by  the  same  dash- 
ing' tr<«itment  already  referred  to  bv  Barton  and 
bv  Jiredius  in  his  Amsterdtim  catalogue.  The 
)<i^U,ry  of  the  Hals  family  is  fumi.shed  and  add«!d 
(considerably  by  \V.  Bode  in  his  "  Studien  zur 


Geschichte  dcr  Holliindischen  Malerei, "published 
in  Brunswick  in  1883.  Our  illustration  is  pro- 
duced front  a  fine  i)hotograi)h  taken  from  the 
original  painting  by  ^Ir.  Hanfstacngl,  

THE  XEW  BOMB.^Y,    BABODA,   AND  CEXTll.\L  IXDIA 
KAILW.W  ADMIXISTH.iTIYE  OITICES,  BOMBAY. 

This  building,  which  was  commenced  in  April, 
189-1,  is  situated  at  .the  south  end  of  the  Marine. 
Lines  and  Queen's-roads,  Bombay,  and  will  t'ornl 
an  imposing  terminal  at  the  j  unction  of  these  roads. 
The  design  is  in  ai-chitectural  keeping  with  the 
surrounding  public  buildings— a  condition  laid 
down  by  the  Government -of  Bombay.  The  site 
of  the  new  building  being  in  ■  close  proximity  to 
the  sea,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  ■with  the 
foundations ;  but  this  was  finally  overcome,  and 
rock  was  found  at  depths  varying  from  16ft.  to 
'24ft.  The  building  wall  be  faced  with  coursed 
blue  basalt  stone,  and  the  domes,  mouldings, 
capitals,  columns,  cornices,  and  carved  enrich- 
ments will  be  in  white  Porebunder  stone.  The 
length  of  the  west  facade  will  be  300ft.,  and  the 
height  of  the  centi-al  tower  wiU  be  IsOft.  from 
ground-level.  The  latter  will  form  a  good  land- 
mark from  the  sea,  and  will  be  seen  from  all  parts 
of  the  esplanade.  The  tower  will  be  square  from 
the  base  up  to  100ft.  in  height,  when  it  will  take 
the  form  of  an  octagon  up  to  the  springing  of 
dome,  which  will  be  circular.  The  central  gable 
will  be  crowned  by  a  group  of  figurative  sculpture 
representing  "Engineering."  Two  carved  heads 
in  full  relief  of  the  Colonels  French  aM  Kennedy 
(the  pioneers  of.^e  Railway  Company)  will  be 
placed,  in  the  circular  panels  between  the  arches 
of  the  central  carriage  porch.  The  building  will 
consist  of  three  floors  for  office  purposes,  but  in 
the  centre  there  wiU  be  an  extra  floor  for  records. 
On  the  groimd-floor  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  ti-affic,  police,  medical,  and  cashiers' 
departments,  with  lavatories  for  European  and 
native  employes  attached.  Latrines  will  also  be 
provided,  detached  from  the  main  building,  but 
connected  by  an  open  corridor.  On  the  first 
floor,  accommodation  will  be  pro\'ided  for  the 
agent's  and  engineering  departments,  and  also  a 
spacious  board-room  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
The  second  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  accounts 
and  audit  departments,  and  the  Government 
examiner  of  accounts.  There  will  also  be  a 
libraiy  and  officers'  tiffin-room  on  this  floor. 
Both  the  first  and  second  floors  will  have  lavatories 
and  latrines  provided,  as  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  ground  both  front  and  back  will  be  laid  out 
as  a  garden,  and  will  be  di\-ided  from  the  public 
roads  by  ornamental  railings  and  gates.  The  cost 
of  the  building,  including  drainage  and  water 
supplv,  will  be  seven  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  archi- 
tect i's  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens,  C.I.E.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Sec,  who  has  also  designed  and  carried  out  many 
of  the  largest  modern  architectural  works  in 
India.  Rao  Sahib  Siterani  Ivhanderov,  ]M.S.A., 
is  the  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work 
under  Mr.  Stevens. 

COXGREGATIOXAL  CHURCH,   SWAXAOE,  DORSET. 

The  old  chapel,  an  exceedingly  plain  building, 
is  to  be  oonverted  into  Sunday-school  rooms, 
the  large  room  now  being  used  for  that  purpose 
being  used  as  class-rooms,  and  the  front  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  new  building  so  far  as  it 
possible  to  do  so.  The  new  church  will  be  built 
built  entirely  with  the  local  Purbeck  stone,  the 
dressing  being  worked  fair,  and  will  contain 
accommodation  for  .')o0  worshippers  (310  being  on 
the  main  floor  and  240  in  the  galleries) .  The 
organ-loft  is  placed  in  the  gallery  behind  the 
pulpit  with  separate  and  stairs.  The  interior 
being  finished  with  open-timbered,  wide-span 
roof,  with  curved  ribs  to  the  principal.  Mr.  T. 
Stevens,  of  Bournemouth,  is  the  architect. 

OWEX   JOXES  TRAVELLIXO   STlDEXT.Jnll'  I'RIZE 
DRAWING.*. 

R'uttjers  GaUery,  Truitch  Parish  Chxych. — This  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  ringers'  gallerj-.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  bold  and  effective  decoration 
characteristic  of  the  l.ith  century  in  East  Anglia. 
It  is  situat(>(I  under  the  western  tower,  and  access 
is  gained  by  a  staircase  in  the  comer,  while  a  con- 
venient dressing  or  waiting-room  for  the  ringers 
is  formed  below.  There  were  probably  a  scries  of 
I)ainted  panels  forming  a  parapet  which  have  dis- 
appeared. Castk  Aerc  Church  :  Jlcmains  of  Hood 

•Scrrni.  Like  .so  many  of  our 'finest  Engli.sh  rood 
.screens,  this  has  been  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lowjT  panels  ;  but  in  this  case  what  remains  is 
pi-obabl)-  the  best  of  it.  The  moiildings  and 
tracery  point  to  rather  a  late  date,  probably  16th 


contiuy,  when  Gothic  woodwork  became  so  very 
debased  and  coarse  ;  but  the  figures  are  painted 
with  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy,  and  may  be 
the  work  of  a  Flemish  artist^.  It_will  be  noticed 
that  the-figure  of- Christ  occurs  wthe  right-hand 

side,  which  is  unusual.  Si.  Alhau'n  AMei/  : 

^Uoofof  'Xavc.  The  eastern  iirti-t  of  the  nave  roof 
[  has  fortun.'itely  survived  the  "  improv(!ments  "  at 
'1  St.  Alban's,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 

*  English  decoration.    It  is  di\'ided  into  panels 

*  ab6ut-4ft.'Gin.  square,  every  altemate  one  having 
the  motto  I.II.S."  in  a  wTeath.  In  the  other 
panels  are  ongels  beai-ing  shields  s»ipposcd  to 
represent  all'. the  ruling  houses  of  Europe,  that  of 
the  Pope  occutring  many  times  ;  also  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion".  Intertwined  with  a  wreath  round 
each  angel  is  a  "  scroll  with  the  "  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  "  and  "  Te  Deum  "  repeated  >  all  over 
the  roof.  These  dia wings  form  part  of  a  collec- 
tion of  English  colour  decoration  made  chiefly  in 
East  Anglia  in  1894.— J.  J;- Joass. 

"  GLE.XROY,"  FIXCHLEY. 

This  house,  the  garden  view  of  which  we  are 
now  illustrating,  was  erected  in  1892  at  Church 
End.  Externally  the  materials  used  are  red 
bricks  of  a  light  colour,  rough-cast  plastering  for 
the  first  floor,  and  gables,  with  some  half-timber 
work,  and  Broseley  tiles  for  the  roof.  The  whole 
of  the  woodwork  is  finished  cream  white.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Voller,  of  Wood 
Green,  from  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  E.  W.  Foley,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Effingham  House,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

NORWEGIAN  FURNITURE. 

The  two  curious  pieces  of  modern  Scandanavian 
workmaiLship  which  we  herewith  illustrate  were 
purchased  in  Norway  by  a  gentleman  now 
deceased,  and  hence  found  their  way  into  the  sale- 
rooms of  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods. 
The  oblong  table  terminates  at  either  end  in  the 
head  of  a  monster,  which  stands  boldly  out,  like 
the  prow  of  an  old  Viking  ship.  The  stretcher 
has  a  strange-looking  demon  at  the  crossing. 
The  armchair  is  still  more  barbaric  in  style,  the 
back  being  ornamented  with  a  grinning  mask 
recalling  some  African  idol,  while  two  coiled 
monsters  form  the  arms.  Both  pieces  are  made 
in  light  oak,  partly  painted  and  gilt. 

TWO  STAIRC.VSES. 

Ix  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  sketch  to 
the  left  shows  the  staircase  in  the  University 
Clubhouse,  Philadelphia,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson 
Eyre,  jun.,  is  tlie  architect.  The  disc-like  ter- 
minals of  the  newel-posts,  and  the  close  wattled 
sides  in  place  of  balusters,  are  novel  features 
which  give  an  unusual  character  to  the  whole. 
We  illustrated  a  fireplace  at  the  same  Club  in  our 
issue  of  Feb.  14th  last.  In  the  right- hand  sketch 
is  shown  the  staircase  of  a  residence  at  Chicago, 
Messrs.  Beers,  Clay,  and  Dutton  being  the  archi- 
tects. The  design  in  this  case  follows  more  closely 
the  lines  of  the  old  Colonial  work. 

IIESIDEXCE    AT    COLWYX  BAY. 

This  residence,  which  is  just  finished,  is  situated 
on  the  hill -side  at  the  corner  of  Oak  Drive  and 
Pwllycrochan  Avenue.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  Berth  Jones,  of  Colwj-n  Bay; 
plumbing  by  ^Ir.  Charles  Taylor,  of  Eccles  ;  and 
casements,  ornamental  glazing,  and  gas-fittings 
by  ^Messrs.  E.  Farrar  and  Co.,  69,  Berners- 
street,  VV.  The  architect  was  Mr.  L.  Barlow, 
A.R.I. B. A.,  of  Manchester.  ■ 


The  new  extension  of  railway  between  the  Birken- 
head Docks  and  Coimalx's  Quay  was  opened  for 
goods  traffic  on  Monday.  It  has  been  constructed 
for  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolushii-e  Rail- 
way Company. 

The  French  Chamber,  by  large  majorities,  re- 
jected on  Monday  the  motions  proposed  with  the 
view  of  limiting  or  modifying  the  Government 
scheme  for  the  holding  of  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion in  Paris  in  the  year  1900.  The  Goveniment 
Bill  was  considered  in  ■  detail,  and  its  clauses  were 
agreed  to. 

The  N.E.R.  Company  are  about  to  cany  out 
important  extensions  in  theii'  ■  waggon  -  building 
operations  at  Xew  Shildon.  •  The  contracts  for  the '. 
work  have  now  been  let.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  extension  scheme  in  its  entirety,  inclusive 
of  purchase  of  land.  and.  maohinerj-,  will  x-each  over  • 
£80,000.  The  extensions  will  cover  a  space  of 
130,924  j-ards.  The  extended  works  at  New  Shildon 
will  employ  oOO  additional  hands.  The  chief  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Bellerby,  of  York. 
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BruMiNOHAM. — The  new-  building  for  Messrs. 
Barrow,  Ltd.,  lea  inorchanl.s,  &e.,  situated  in 
Dalton-sti'ect  (on  the  J'iriiiiiif^liam  improvement 
schenu!  area),  is  jiow  fonipkiti^d.  It  conHists  of 
thi-ee-storv  dwollinj^  -  house,  with  ornamental 
stone  and  brickwork  in  the  front  elevation,  and 
three-.storv  stable  buildin<>-.  The  ground  floor 
fonsiHts  of  six  larf,'('  van  houses,  10ft.  in  hcifrht, 
and  loose  l)ox  ;  the  lir.st  floor  of  IG  stalls,  two 
loo.sc  boxes,  and  harnc.ss-room  (mateh-boarded 
round  walls),  all  of  whiih  are  12ft.  in  height  ; 
and  the  second  floor  of  three  stonj-rooms,  of  a 
total  length  of  72ft.  and  :52ft.  in  width,  with  sky- 
lights  on  each  side  and  louvre  ventilator,  12ft.  by 
Sft.  in  centre.  Tiic  total  cost  of  erection,  in- 
<duding  fittings  and  the  installation  of  the  electric 
light,  was  nearly  £.'i,000.  'J'lu-  architect  was  JMr. 
John  Statham  D.avis,  of  Dolobran-road,  Spark- 
Irook,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Thomas  Kow- 
botham,  of  Coventry-road,  both  of  IJirmingham. 

Gatkshkai)-on-Tynk.  —  Building  operations 
ha^c  commenced  for  a  new-  .savings  bank  for 
Oateshoad,  being  a  branch  of  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Savings  Bank.  It  is  situated  at  the 
Angle  of  two  of  the  j)rincipal  thoroughfares,  and 
the  plan  consists  of  a  banking-room  o7ft.  by  2f)ft., 
-well  lighted  on  two  sides,  with  an  entrance  at  the 
■comer  of  the  street.  A  strong  room  and  con- 
veniences at  the  rear,  with  cellarage  for  coals, 
jScc.,  in  the  basement.  A  jjrivate  door  leads  up  to 
board-room  and  caretaker's  rooms.  Conveniences 
to  the  former  are  plaimed  on  a  mezzanine  floor  oft 
main  staircase.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
Jienaissance  style,  with  polished  granite  base, 
Kenton  stone  up  to  the  first  floor  level,  relieved 
with  red  Dumfries  stone,  and  the  upper  jiortion 
in  red  brick,  with  stonu  dressings.  A  small 
copper  dome  will  complete  the  angle.  Tlw  roofs 
■will  be  covered  w  ith  green  slates.  The  floor  space 
in  front  of  the  public  counter  is  proposed' to  be 
laid  with  marble  mosaic,  and  the  wall  panelling, 
Kloors,  &c.,  in  oak.  The  strong  room  will  have  a 
^teel  lining  built  into  the  brickwork.  Adamant 
will  be  used  for  plastering.  The  banking-room 
■windows  will  have  wood  fr.imos  w  ith  the  upper 
j)ortions  to  open  :  the  other  windows  will  have 
jsteel  casements  with  lead  glazing.  The  warming 
^o  bank  will  be  by  patent  ventilating  stoves. 
Tenders  were  invited,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Haswell  and  Waugh,  of  tiateshead,  fort£3,615 
has  been  accepted,  and  the  work  is  e.Kpected  to  l)e 
finished  by  the  end  of  the  jjrcsent  year.  Mr. 
Burnett  is  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr. 
.Stephen  Piper.  jSI.S.A.,  of  County  Chambei-s, 
AVestgate-road,  Newcastle,  is  the  architect. 

Glasgow. — The  new  Family  Home — the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  established  in  the  world — 
just  erected  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation  in  >St. 
Andrew's-street,  off  the  Salt  ^Market,  was  formally 
opened  on  Satuitiay.  Tlie  Home  is  for  widows 
iind  widowers  with  young  families,  and,  like  the 
model  lodging-houses  owned  by  the  city,  hasheen 
■erected  by  the  City  Improvement  Trustees,  on 
aground  belonging  to  the  corporation.  No  outlay 
has  been  made  in  external  ornamentation  of  the 
Home,  which  is  a  plain  Queen  Anne  structure 
consisting  of  two  four-story  blocks,  built  in  "P 
iorm.  There  are  16o  bedrooms  in  the  building, 
each  capable  of  accommodating  a  widow  or 
widower  and  one,  two,  or  three  children ;  an 
adult  dining-room,  a  recreation-room,  children's 
j>lay-rooms,  day  dornaitories,  anil  a  creche.  There 
are  also  large  and  small  public  Idtchens,  bath  and 
lavatory  accommodation,  and  a  small  playground. 
Each  bedroom  is  furnished  with  a  chest  of  drawers, 
an  iron  bedstead  and  bedclothes,  a  table,  two 
<;hair3,  and  a  looking  -  gla.5s.  The  building  is 
heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  For 
41  bedi'oom,  with  key,  the  charge  is  to  be  5s.  a 
week,  or  £13  a  year,  exclusive  of  food.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building, .  exclusive  of  the  site,  is 
£16.000,  and  the  structm-e  was  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  M'Donald,  the  city  architect. 

London  County  C'orNCir,.— At  Tuesday's  meet- 
ing of  the  Coimcil  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  pre- 
sented a  report  comjjlaining  of  the  excessive  cost 
■of  jobbing  works  executed  by  the  Works  Com- 
mittee's department  at  certain  fire-stations.  It 
was  stated  that  on  twenty-four  accounts  there 
was  a  total  cost  of  £.569  above  the  architect's 
revised  estimates,  and  the  opinion  of  the  archi- 
tect was  quoted  that  the  excess  was  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  Works  Committee, 
■and  Mr.  James  Stuart,  Mti^i  condemned  the 


hostile  attitude  assumed  by  one  committee 
towards  another.  Mr.  Burns  declared  that  since 
the  alteration  of  the  system  the  Works  Depart- 
ment had  shown  a  profit  of  from  ten  to  three 
per  C(\nt.  If  the  Moderate  members  would  only 
acknowledge  the  truth,  the  jerrj'-builders  would 
be  routed,  and  the  Works  Dcpartiuent  would  be 
vindicat(rd.  After  some  further  discussion,  the 
consideration  of  the  report  was  adjourned,  as  was 
also  that  on  a  long  report  by  the  Works  ( ^onunittee 
on  the  .same  subject.  An  adjourned  report  of  the 
Corjjorate  Property  Committee  recommended  a 
further  exjxfnditure  of  £7-')0  on  th(!  pr(!paration  | 
or  a  ground  )ilan  of  London.  This  was  agreed 
to.  It  was  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  tbe'plan  ! 
was  estimated  at  £4,000. 


CHIPS. 

Archbishoj)  Eyre  laid  on  Tuesday  tlie  memorial 
stone  of  the  new  Kouian  Catholic  church  for  the 
congregation  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Ander.ston  district 
of  Glasgow.  The  building,  which  is  situated  at  tfie 
junction  of  North  and  William  streets,  will  he 
Gothic  in  style;  it  will  accommodate  about  1,000 
persons,  and  its  cost  is  estiTii;ited  tit  1211,000.  The 
material  used  is  red  Locharbriggs  stone,  and  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  I'ugiii  are  the  architects. 

The  west  tower  screen  jjlaced  as  a  memorial  in  the 
parish  chui-ch  of  St.  Steplieu's  at  Hiluuirton,  near 
Calne,  was  dedicated  on  Wednesdaj'  week.  It  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Chwles  E.  Ponting,  F.S.A., 
of  Lockridge,  Marlboroygh,  and  of  l.'>th-century 
(jothic  conception.  Messre.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons, 
of  Exeter,  carried  the  work  out  in  English  oak. 

The  lecture  anangements  after  Easter  at  the 
Royal  Institution  include— Mr.  W.  Gowland,  three 
lectures  on  "  The  Art  of  Working  Metals  in  Japan"  ; 
Dr.  llobert  Munro,  two  lectures  on  "Lake  Dwell- 
ings" ;  and  Professor  W.  B.  lliclunond,  R.A., 
three  lectures  on  "The  Vault  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel." 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  held  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday,  Sir 
George  Eeid,  j)resident,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
geUtlemen  were  elected  Associates  of  the  Academy  : 
— Mr.  J.  Thorbuni  Ross  and  Mr.  R.  Paytou  Reid, 
Edinburgh ;  and  Mr.  Wellwood  Rattray  and  Mr. 
James  Paterson,  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  Fambrini  and  Daniels'  architectural  con- 
crete works,  Lincoln,  have  again  been  successful-in 
securing  the  third  contract  for  schools  iii  Boston,  as, 
in  addition  to  supplying  for  the  Stauiland  and  middle 
class  schools,  they  have  now  in  hand  the  whole  of 
the  dressings  for  Park  schools,  in  the  same  town, 
Mr.  Jas.  Rowell  again  being  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
J.  Lucas  the  contractor. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  the  remaining 
£700  of  the  £1,600  required  for  restoring  the  parish 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Hale  Magna, 
Lincolnshire.  The  chancel  was  entiiely  destroj'ed 
some  years  ago,  but  the  nave  and  north  aisles  are 
excellent  specimens  of  Late  Decorated  work,  and 
the  south  aisle  and  north  are  Early  English  in 
character.  The  work  desired  to  be  done  includes  a 
new  roof  to  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  new  floors, 
new  seats  (the  present  pews  being  deal  "boxes"), 
raising  the  floor  of  the  eastern  bay,  and  adapting 
it  as  a  chancel ;  repairs  to  the  tower  and  pinnacles  : 
repauing,  replasteriug,  and  renovating  the  walls,  [ 
piere,  and  arches  ;  reglaziug  foiuteen  windows,  re-  j 
casting  and  rehanging  the  bells  ;  and  draining  : — all 
of  which  is  estimated  by  the  aichitect,  Mr.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  F.S.A.,  to  cost  £1,500,  exclusive  of  pro-  I 
fessional  fees  and  other  expenses.  ! 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  Leyton 
on  Wednesday,  and  opened  the  new  Municipal 
Buildings  and  Technical  Institute  which  have  j  ust 
been  completed  in  the  high  road,  at  a  cost  of 
£25,000.  The  buildings  are  English  Renaissance  in 
style,  and  are  faced  with  red  bricks  and  Portland 
stone.  Mr.  J.  Johnson  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  F. 
J.  Coxhead  the  builder. 

A  belvedere  tower,  nearly  200ft.  in  height,  simUar 
to  those  erected  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  and 
at  the  Paris  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions,,  will 
be  erected  this  season  at  the  Empire  of  India  and 
Ceylon  Exhibition.  The  tower  will  be  provided 
with  two  passenger  lifts,  and  have  several  balconied 
stories.  The  top  platform  will  accommodate  about 
100  persons.  The  tower  will,  at  night,  be  illumin- 
ated bv  a  lighthouse  lamp  of  ■1,000, OOOc.p. 

Complaints  having  been  made  of  the  insufficient 
accommodation  for  clerks  at  Gwydj'r  House,  White- 
hall, the  otfice  of  the  Charity.'  Commission,  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  for  a 
smaU  extension  of  the  building  into  the  garden  at 
the  south.  The  new-  rooms  will  be  placed  at  the 
back  of  this  garden,  and  will  not  extend  along  its 
full  length.  It  is  projKysed  to  remove  to  the  front 
of  this  garden  facing  \\niitehall  the  bronze  statue  of 
James  II.  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  which  is  at  present 
hidden  away  in  the  court  behind  the  Banqueting 
House. 


ARCHITECTtTRAL  &  ARCH-aiOLO&ICAI.. 
SOCIETIES. 

Devon  anu  Exi:ti;;i  Auciiiti.c  it  uai.  Sociktv. 
— The  ani\ual  meeting  of  the  Plymouth,  Devon- 
port,  and  Stonehous(^  branch  of  this  society  wa.-( 
held  on  ?dimday  l;ist  at  the  School  of  Art, 
Princess-square,  Plymouth.  Jlr.  Charles  King 
was  elected  chairman,  and  Messrs.  il.  Alton 
Bazclev,  J.  II.  Dwcllcy,  II.  G.  Lufi,  A.R.I.lt.A., 
J.  Baton,  and  B.  Prie.stley  Shires,  A.ll.I.P.A., 
were  appointed  as  committee  of  management  : 
and  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Leest  was  elected  honorary 
secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

EnlNill  UGH      AlK  IIITIXTUUAI.  A.SSOCIATIOX. 

Professor  Patrick  (Jcddos  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Wednesday  week  before  the  members  of  the  F,din- 
burgh  Architocttiral  Association  on  "  Town  and 
Gown  :  Some  Conjoint  Possibilities  of  Architec- 
ture and  Education  in  Edinburgh."  He  gave  a 
siirvey  of  the  historic  development  of  Edinburgh 
from  feudal  times  onward,  and  more  ])articularly 
through  the  successive  periods  of  nuxiern  archi- 
tecture. Th\is  in  Parlianu'nt  House  or  Register 
House,  he  said,  they  had  the  ascendtmcy  of  law, 
in  the  monunu-nts  and  museums  of  histoi->'  and 
romanc(!,  in  the  churches  of  religion,  in  the  banks, 
insurance  olKccs,  Drum.sheugh  (Jardens,  dis- 
tilleries, and  railway  stations  of  capital,  and 
finally  in  the  school  of  medicine  or  th(^  M'Ewan 
Hall,  in  the  asylum  or  observatory,  th(!  influence 
of  (;ducation.—Gn  Saturday  about  forty  members 
of  the  as.sofiation  visited  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Dundas  and  Kirkliston  parish  church,  under  the 
loadershi])  of  Mr.  John  Watson,  architect,  who 
described  the  features  of  both  structures  in  detail. 
He  traced  tin?  history  of  Dundas  Castle  from  the 
time  of  its  erection  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century,  and  said  it  formed  a  good  example  of 
the  acconunodation  provided  in  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  baron  of  that  period.  As  to  Kirkliston 
parish  church,  he  .said  the  ancient  portion  of  it 
was  a  valuable  example  of  the  Transitional 
period,  erected  j)robably  about  the  close  of  the 
Pith  century. 

TuE  SruvEYous'  Is.sTiTVTioN. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  was  held  on 
.Wednesday  night  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Mr. 
Daniel  Watney,  the  President,  in  the^  chair. 
xVmongst  those  "present  were  Sir  R.  E.  Webster, 
(i.e.,  M.P.  (Attorney-General)  ;  Sir  W.  T. 
Marriott,  <l.C.  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  G.  A. 
Leach,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  the  Right  Hon.  Jesse 
CoUings,  M.P.  ;  the  Hon.  H.  Plunkett,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Coningsbv  Disraeli,  M.I'  ;  Judge  Meadows 
White,  Judge"  Lumley  Smith,  Mr.  Sheriff  Pound, 
Mr.  W.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Mr.  E.  J.  Castle,  Q.C.  : 
Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman,  Q.C,  and  others.  Mr. 
Jesse  CoUings  and  Jlr.  C.  Disraeli  responded  to 
the  toast  of  "  The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons"; Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  proposed  "The 
Bench  and  the  Bar."  Judge  Meadows  White  re- 
sponded for  the  Bench,  and  the  Attorney-General, 
in  replying  for  the  liar,  referred  to  the  loss  which 
the  profession  had  suffered  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bidder.  He  attributed  no  small  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  own  success  to  expending  3  guineas  in 
belonging  to  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  He  had 
heard  it  urged  in  some  quarters  that  his  pro- 
fession was  in  a  languishing  condition.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  surveyors  to  encourage  the  Bar 
as  much  as  they  could.  They  did  not  lack 
material  any  more  than  mental  force,  and  if  the 
two  professions  in  the  f utui-e  only  went  hand  in 
hand  thev  would  go  on  to  greater  prosperity  and 
usefulness  in  the  future.  The  toast  of  "The 
Surveyors'  Institution  "  was  proposed  by  Judge 
Lumlev  Smith,  and  the  president,  in  reply, 
referred  with  gratification  to  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  Land  Agents'  Association  had  recently  been 
affiliated  with  the  Survej-ors'  Institution.  The 
remaining  toasts  w-ere  those  of  "  The  Kindred 
Societies,"  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Shoppee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  C. 
Heath  (president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons) 
jnd  Mr.  J.  W.  Budd  (president  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society),  and  "  The  Visitors,"  which 
was  given  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Freeinan,  Q.C,  and 
responded  to  by  Su'  Arthur  Arnold,  chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council. 


Provided  the  appointments  of  officials  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  the  new  National  Portrait  Gallery 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sa-tiyday,  April  Ith, 
without  public  ceremony.  The  building  has  been 
erected,  it  -will  be  remembeifed,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£100,000,  from  plans  by  the  late  Mr.  Ewau 
Christian;  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  ShiUitoe 
'  and  Son,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's.-    •      -  -  - 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Westminster. — On  Saturday  lust  designs  for 
the  new  buildings  in  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, were  received  in  select  competition  by 
the  Council  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  for  the 
new  premises  to  be  erected  by  that  prosperous 
and  enterprising  society.  Five  architects  were 
selected  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  £100  is 
to  be  paid  to  each  competitor  for  the  trouble  of 
preparing  his  plans.  The  general  arrangements 
of  the  intended  offices  were  furnished  to  the  archi- 
tects. Mr.  Aston  Webb  was  asked,  but  declined 
to  compete,  as  no  architect  assessor  was  to  be 
appointed.  The  council  considered  itself  well 
•  I'lalifled  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  designs, 

ing  that  on  the  board  are  well-known  profes- 

nal  architects. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  Roman  Catholic  school- 
<"h;ipel  and   presbytery  was   laid   at  Horsforth, 
ir  Leeds,  on  Sunday.    The  new  school-chapel  is 
mg  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Kelly,  of 
i.^eds  and  London,  the  cost  being  estimated  at 
f  1,8.55. 

A  new  water- supply  for  Dunbar,  N.B.,  provided 
at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  was  inaugurated  on  Saturday. 
The  somce  is  the  Cauld  Bum  on  the  north  side  of 
the  HaUs,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  town,  and 
the  work  has  been  earned  out  imder  the  supervision 
of  itr.  Moody,  burgh  surveyor  of  Dunbar. 

Internal  alterations,  including  reflooring  with 
wooden  blocks,  and  new  seats  of  Karri  pine,  are 
about  to  be  carried  out  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Montpelier.  Mr.  .J.  Bevan,  of  Bristol,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Hatherley  and  Carr,  of  the  same 
citv,  are  the  contractors ;  the  outlay  will  be  about 
£800. 

To-morrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  (Saturday), 
the  Architectural  and  Engineering  Society  of  the 
Polytechnic  in  Eegent-street  wall  visit  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Public  Library  in  the  Uxbridge-road, 
Hammersmith . 

L  At  the  Oddfellows  Hall,  Cleethorpes,  on  Friday, 
[  Colonel  W.  L.  Coke,  M.I.C.E.,  Local  Government 
r  Soard  Inspector,  held  an  inquiiy  into  an  applica- 
I  tion  by  the  Cleethorpes  district  council  for  sanction 
lio  borrow  £1,6.36  for  the  purpose  of  building  new 
boouncil  offices  and  making  certain  street  im- 
Iprovements. 

I  In  the  schedule  of  the  Xaval  Works  Bill  the 
l«stimate  for  the  Kevham  Dockyard  extension  has 
Ibeen  increased  from  £1,920,000  to  £3,175,000.  On 
I  this  revised  estimate  about  £820,000  is  due  to  the 

■  Addition  made  to  the  original  outline  plan,  and  to 
ifhe  provision  of  a  sum  of  £175,000  for  fixed 
I  machinery  of  a  permanent  character.  The  remain - 
ling  excess  over  the  original  estimate  is  due  to  the 
iiact  that  the  great  depth  at  which  the  rock  is  met 

■  with  in  places  necessitates  a  large  outlay  on  the 
Innder-water  foundations. 

I  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  will  publish  in  a  few  days  a 
I  History  of  Architecture  by  Professor  Banister 
I  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher.  It  is  on  a 
Isew  and  comparative  basis,  and  is  illustrated  chiefly 
I  by  collotype  plates. 

I    The  council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  have 
pntroduced  a  complete  installation  of  incand.escent 
lighting  into  their  galleries.  Though  there  were 
TOrmerly  420  gas  burners  arranged  in  sunlight  form 
mm  the  several  octagons,  there  were  many  complaints 
^>t  year  that  the  galleries  in  the  evenings  were 
Bnadequately  lighted,  and  that  the  pictures,  there- 
Bmre,  could  not  be  seen.    Pendent  brackets  have 
'•been  introduced  into  each  of  the  octagons,  with  the 
lights  aiTanged  upon  them  in  a  circle.    There  are 
in  all  70  lamps,  all  on  the  Welsbach  patent  system, 
in  combination  with  a  new  form  of  bracket  patented 
liy  Mr.  ITiomas  Ferguson,  West  Maitland-street, 
Edinburgh,  who  fitted  up  the  installation,  which 
was  ojiened  on  Saturday  night. 

At  Friday's  meeting  of  the  River  Wear  Commis- 
aioners,  it  was  reported  that  £-2«9,000  had  now  been 
expended  on  the  two  new  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  Roker  pier  has  now  V)een  carried  out 
,2,3.56ft.  in  solid  structure;  but  the  fouiiflationshave 
been  wirried  out  300ft.  further.  At  the  south  side, 
the  pier  has  reached  the  length  of  1,260ft.,  of  a  total 
of  2,090ft,  so  that  they  are  not  quite  half-way 
out.  The  amount  projwsed  to  be  expended  during 
the  ensuing  year  is  £117,712,  as  ,again.st  £127,124  in 
189.5. 

Xow  that  the  work  of  partially  deraoli.shing 
the  Gktsgow  (iaiety  Theatre,  prior  to  its  recon- 
atniction  as  the  Empire  Palace,  has  reached  the 
■stage  at  which  it  was  origiimlly  intended  to  stop,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  walls  are  not  in  sufficiently 
good  addition  U>  justify  their  retention  as  p;irt  of 
the  new  building.  It  has  accordingly  been  decided, 
on  the  rMy^mmenflation  of  Mr.  Frank  Matcham, 
tlie  architect,  to  ntze  the  block  U}  the  ground,  clear 
the  site,  and  conijtroct  a  completely  new  building. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
shovild  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Building 
News,  332,  Strand,  W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Str.^nd  Ne«-spaper  Company,  Limited. 


TEEMS  OF  SITBSCRIPTIOX. 

One  Pound  per  annum  I  post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  TVest  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


AD'\'ERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  chai'ge  being  .5s.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  first  line 
I  counting  as  two) .  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
'  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
I  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
j  Usher. 

}  Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 

:  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  euirent  week  mUst  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
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NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL.,  XLI., 
XLVI.,  XLEX.,  LI.,  Lin.,  LFV'.,  LVIIL,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXn.,  LXIII.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 
LXVn.,  LXVm.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
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Received. — L.  W.  Ranelagh. — Artisan. — F.  J.  T.  and  Co. 
—J.  E.  S.— B.  Famley.— T.  G.  and  Co.— B.  W. 
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Drawings  Received.—"  Clansman,"  "  Potboy,"  "  In- 
ricta,"  "  Fear,"  "  Giles,"  "  Pantile,"  "  Oberon," 
"  Pickwick,"  "  Feasgar,"  "  Canaiy,"  "  Fac  et  Spera," 
"  Venus,"  "  Kaffir,"  "  La  Cigale,"  "  Owl,"  "  Breton," 
"  Veller,"  "  Moor,"  "  Tadpole,"  "  Saxon  "  (very  late). 
"Una"  (the  "  washing  standing"  in  the  current  sub- 
ject's conditions  for  a  stable,  refers  to  a  horse-standing. 
The  carriages  would  be  washed  in  front  of  coach-house. 

Liverpudlian. — 'Mr.  Francis  Doyle  won  the  fir.st  place, 
we  imderstand,  in  the  (original  competition  for  the 
Royal  Insurance  Buildings  when  the  contest  was  eon- 
fined  to  local  architects.  His  present  position,  as 
selected  architect,  the  result  of  the  second  competition, 
was  awarded  him  after  the  decision  of  the  referee,  >Ir. 
Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  had  been  made.  We  cannot 
believe  there  is  any  foundation  whatever,  in  fact,  for 
the  rumour  you  name.) 


3VIAS0NEY  AXD  STONECUTTING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bitldixg  News. 

Sm, — Refening  to  ^Ir.  Hervey  Flint's  inter- 
esting and  practical  paper  under  the  above 
heading,  a  few  passing  remarks  suggest  them- 
selves. 

Both  the  President  (Mr.  W.  D.  Cariie)  and 
]Mr.  H.  W.  Barnes  hit  the  nail  nearer  on  the 
head  than  the  lecturer  did  in  their  respective 
remarks  upon  the  failure  of  some  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  from  the  An.ston  Quarries,  on  the 
southern  border  line  of  York.shirc,  the  material 
used  generally  in  the  con.struction  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  I  remember  visiting  the  ([uames 
in  question,  in  company  with  my  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Lindley,  of  Mansfield  Woodhou.se,  who 
probably  knew  aa  much  about  our  building  stones 
as  anyone  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  erection  of  the  Parliament  Houses,  a 
clerk  of  works  was  sent  to  the  selected  quarrj-  to 


examine,  and  pass,  or  condemn,  every  individual 
block  raised.  He  was  a  man  who  knew  his  work 
thoroughly,  and  not  onh-  knew,  but  did  it,  with 
the  result  that,  as  years  went  on,  there  were 
hundreds  of  blocks  piled  up  that  for  some  defect 
or  other  the  official  in  question  had  not  allowed 
to  be  forwarded  to  London.  Had  this  course 
continued,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  all  would 
have  been  well ;  but  a  fresh  Government  came  in, 
and  in  one  of  the  usual  cheese-parings  it  was 
decided  to  save  the  clerk  of  works'  sabiry  at 
Anston  by  withdrawing  him.  This  was  done, 
and,  official  supervision  no  longer  existing,  the 
officially  objected-to  blocks  were  all  sent  on  in 
due  course,  and  built  into  the  Houses.  And  for  the 
rest  of  the  tim(!,  as  tbe  President  correctly 
remarked,  the  blocks,  as  quarried,  were  railed  to 
London  without  any  selection  and  indiscrimin- 
ately. The  wooden  office  the  clerk  of  works 
occupied  was  still  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
quarry  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

When  Mr.  Flint  referred  to  granite  as  practi- 
cally imperishable,  he  overlooked  other  points  not 
touched  upon  afterwards  by  Mr.  Caroe.  Granite 
is  one  of  the  poorest  stones  in  the  world  to  resist 
the  action  of  fire.  I  was  much  struck  by  this 
fact  when  visiting  Chicago  shortly  after  the  g^reat 
conflagration.  Iron  and  granite  appeared  to  be 
the  two  materials  that  stood  the  intense  heat  the 
least.  Brick  chinmej's  were  standing  where 
granite  buildings  had  gone  to  powder,  whilst  the 
twisting  of  the  once  red-hot  iron  girders  pulled 
down  stout  party-walls  by  the  wholesale. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Lamerton  (Lam- 
bertone  in  Domesday),  in  West  Devon,  is  an 
example  to  point  nearer  home.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  November,  1877-  Built  largely  of 
granite  from  the  neighbouring  Dartmoor,  the 
arcades  and  walls  burnt  away  to  powder,  and  aU 
save  the  western  tower  had  to  be  rebuilt.  That 
granite  rots  we  have  conclusive  e-s-idence  in  the 
modelling  clay  beds  at  Kingskerswell  in  the  same 
county.  This  clay  is  pure  and  simply  disinte- 
grated granite. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  I  know  of  the 
excellence  of  Portland  stone  was  afforded  when 
old  Westminster  Bridge  was  pulled  down — some 
30  years  ago.  It  was  built  of  this  stone,  and 
many  of  the  blocks  when  removed  were  reworked 
up  for  buildings  at  that  time  erecting  upon  the 
Grosvenor  Estate  in  the  West-end  of  London. 
I  remember,  as  a  jomneyman,  working  a  good 
(leal  of  it  myself,  and  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  right  through,  the  Portland  stone  was  half  as 
hard  again  as  are  the  blocks  when  brought  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  quai-ry. 

Referring  to  the  interesting  fact  mentioned — • 
that  the  Saxon  walls  of  the  crypt  of  York  Minster 
still  show  the  tool-marks  of  the  original  work- 
man— the  quarries  at  Beer,  on  the  South-East 
Devonshire  coast,  may  be  cited  as  affording 
another  illustration  of  ancient  tool-marks.  The 
strata  of  stone  in  question  covers  a  space  of  some- 
thing like  three  by  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  the 
workings  (some  of  them  over  1,000  years  old)  are 
underground.  The  more  ancient  of  these  may  be 
seen  just  as  they  were  left  in  the  days  when 
Exeter  Cathedral  was  built,  and  the  marks  of  the 
quarrymcn's  tools  are  even-where  in  evidence. 
Further,  the  difference  seen  in  the  quaiTying  and 
tunnelling  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  workmen, 
compared  with  those  of  the  14th  and  loth  century 
workers,  is  very  marked. 

Mr.  Flint  does  justice  to  clunch  stone  when  he 
speaks  of  its  remarkable  fineness  of  texture. 
There  is  probably  no  stone  in  England  capable  of 
being  worked  up  more  delicately ;  but  it  has  a 
very  fragile  nature,  and  the  least  frost  will 
"  blow "  a  block  all  to  pieces,  if  the  latter  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  wonderful 
manner  in  which  clunch  is  capable  of  being 
manipulated  is  e\ident  upon  the  high  altar 
screen  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey  when  ^■iewed 
in  contrast  with  the  Caen  stone  high  altar 
screen  at  Winchester  Cathedral.  Both  screens 
belong  to  about  the  same  date,  both  are 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  gi-ound  plan  and 
general  conception,"  but  the  exquisite  detail  at 
St,  Alban's  is  so  far  and  away  superior  to  that  of 
Winchester,  that  one  can  readily  imagine  the 
material  used  at  the  former  had  something  to  do 
with  the  wonderful  inspiration  that,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  stimulated  the  15th-centiir}-car\-ers 
to  make  their  screen  the  greatest  work  of  the  age. 
Perhaps  up  to  the  time  the  high  altar  screen  at 
St.  Alban's  was  reared  the  finest  example  of  deli- 
cate masonry  and  carving  in  our  midst  was  the 
1 4th- cent uiy  sedilia  in  E.xeter  Cathedral.  It  is 
built  of  the  Beer  stone  already  referred  to.  The 
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Pc^ri  y  shrine  at  JJoveilcy  Jlinstcr  is  voiy  dis- 
appointing after  the  Exotor  scdilia. — I  am,  &c., 

Hauuy  Hkm.s. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter,  March  16. 


A  CAUTION. 


Sill,— On  W(!dne.sday  Inst  a  man  railed  upon 
me  (faying  he  was  an  architect  and  surveyor,  Mr. 
Diier  hy  name.  lie  then  told  me  that  in  Sejittmiber 
last  lie  lost  his  place  in  consequence  of  Messrs. 
Douglas  and  Fordham,  of  Chester,  reducing  their 
assistants  ;  since  then  he  had  heen  out  of  employ- 
ment, that  he  was  starving,  and  that  the  only 
thing  for  him  was  to  go  and  drown  himself.  I 
gave  him  3s.  (id.  (all  the  silver  I  had  in  my 
pocket),  and  told  him  to  come  to  niy  office  the 
next  morning,  when  I  would  find  him  something 
to  do  for  a  week  or  so.  He  thanked  me,  and  said 
he  would  come  and  be  only  too  thankful.  T 
telegraphed  to  Jlcssrs.  Douglas  and  Fordham  at 
Chester,  who  telegraphed  in  reply  to  say  they 
knew  nothing  about  i\Ir.  Duer. 

I  need  hardly  say  no  Mr.  Duer  turned  up  next 
morning.  T  hope  to  meet  him  again  some  day, 
but  think  it  doubtful.  1  tlicM-efore  snul  this  in 
ho])es  he  will  find  no  one  so  charitably  disposed 
as  I  was,  and  ho])c  lie  may  be  handed  over  to  the 
police  to  deal  ^\^th  should  he  apjily  to  other 
architects  for  help. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  William  West. 

441!,  JIaddox-street,  London,  W.,  JIarch  14. 


Iutcit0mmunitatioit. 


QUESTIONS. 

[11187.1— Bakery.— Will  any  inidcr  kindly  inform  nic 
of  any  book  trcutin);  on  the  ti instruction  of  a  modeni 
bakery,  or  give  any  iiifonnation  on  this  subject  .'—oven 
con.stniction,  ordinary  and  two-deckel's,  boilein,  steam 
presses,  Arc.,  suitable  for  a  business  using  fifty  b.ijrs  of. 
Jiour  per  week.— J.  H.  M. 


ItHPLTES. 

[1148'.'.]— Coloured  Concrete.— In  reply  to  your 
coiTespondent,  wlm  asks  "  how  may  concret<!  be  coloured 
to  imitate  stone  .'  "  as  far  as  I  know",  the  only  reliable  and 
lastiiifj-  way  is  to  mix  with  the  tine  fini.shinK  stuff  a  suth- 
eient  ciuantity  of  common  red  o.xide  of  iron.  This  does 
not  bleach,  and,  if  the  moulds  are  well  .soajK'd,  has  veiy 
.  much  the  look  of  i  hisclled  red  sandstone.  For  in.side 
work,  lienerally  speaking— as  for  floors,  Arc.,— Spanish 
brown,  Venetian  red,  or  other  cheap  colours  are  generally 
good  enoug-h.  It  should  be  u.sed  in  the  same  way,  mi.xeil 
with  stuff  used  for  floating  the  floors.  In  one  "building 
I  am  acijuainted  with,  colomcd  concrete  luis  been  used 
throuuhcmt  for  dressings;  it  looks  well,  and  after  two 
years  shows  no  signs  of  bleaching.— X. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  bakery  iu  Rainbow-street,  Crewe,  was 
formally  opened  last  week.  The  builcliugs  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gouldeu,  builder,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Dobson,  arcliitect,  both  of  Crewe. 
The  oven  and  appliances  are  from  designs  and  patents 
of  Mr.  F.  P.  1  unks,  of  WQlesdeu. 

The  works  of  water  suppl_y  earned  out  for  the 
Lostwithiel  Corporation  liave  "just  been  completed. 
Mr.  !S.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Liskeai-d,  is  the  eiigiucer,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Miuear,  of 
St.  Blazey. 

Messrs.  Hele  and  Co.,  of  Plymouth,  have  just 
erected  a  new  organ  at  Marylebone  Presbyteiiau 
Chm'ch,  George-street,  Poi'tman- square,  Loiiilou,  W. 

A  new  Free  Chm'ch  for  Oban  has  been  ei-ected  on 
the  site  of  an  ii'on  church  which  was  wi-ecked  by 
the  stoi-m  of  December  22,  1894.  The  building  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  of  Lome  giunite,  with  a  belfiy  of 
fi'eestoue. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Labour  Department 
states  that  employment  is  good  in  the  building  trades, 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  unions  making 
retmiis  being  oidy2-o  compared  with  ;i-7  in  January. 
In  February,  1S9.3,  duiiiig  the  frost,  the  coiTe- 
spoudiug  percentage  was  lO'l.  Employment  iu  the 
fuinishiug  trades  has  improved,  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  in  unions  making  returns  for  February 
being  2'6,  compared  with  .5'4  in  Jauuaiy,  and  S'T  in 
Februaiy,  1895. 

The  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  parish  church  of  Orford,  East  Suffolk, 
w'as  celebrated  on  Tuesday  week  by  re -opening 
sei-vices.  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklcthwaite,  F.S.A.,  of 
Westminster,  is  the  architect,  and  estimated  the 
outlay  of  the  entii-e  work  at  £10,000.  The  present 
portion  has  cost  £2, 300,  and  consists  of  a  new  roof,  of 
■  English  oak,  placed  over  the  nave.  Messrs.  Cornish 
and  Gaymer,  of  Is'orvvich  and  North  Walsham,  w-ere 
the  contractors.  At  the  re-opening  services  the 
lector  aunouiiced  a  donation  of  £2,000  from  Lady 
Wallace  towards  the  second  section. 


DAMAGES  FOR  ACCIDENTS. 

THE  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  is  likely 
to  be  very  much  altered  by  the  new  Act  by 
whi('h  it  will  be  shortly  supers(!ded.  One  point 
that  needs  to  be  more  clearly  stated  is  as  to  the 
measure  of  damages.  Section  3  of  the  existing 
statute  provides  that  the  amount  of  compen.sation 
recoverable  under  the  Act  shall  not  exceed  a  sum 
equal  to  the  estimated  earnings  during  the  three 
years  before  the  injury  of  a  person  in  the  same 
grade;  and  district  in  which  the  workmjin  was 
(Muployed  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  In  the 
recent  case  of  "Noel  v.  Redruth  Foundry  Co., 
Ltd."  {Times,  March  4),  it  had  been  held  by  the 
'.'ounty  Court  judge  of  Cornwall  that  the  accident 
had  lieen  caused  to  the  iilaintiff  bj-  reason  of  a  defect 
in  the  machinery  used  in  the  defendants'  busi- 
ness, from  which  finding  the  defendants  (hd  not 
api)cal.  liut  the  C!ounty  Court  judge  liad  gone 
on  further  to  decide  that,  as  the  jilaintiff  was  an 
a])prcntice  receiving  only  os.  a  week  at  the  time 
of  his  injuries,  this  section  3  could  not  apply,  as 
if  would  be  improper  to  say  that  so  small  a 
sum  would  be  a  fair  compensation.  The  judge, 
th(a-efore,  assessed  the  damages  at  £80,  and  from 
this  part  of  the  judgment  the  defendant  company 
now  a]ip(!alcd. 

It  was  urged  for  tlie  defendants  that,  as  the 
Act  expressly  providtMl  a  measure  of  damages  foi- 
all  cji.ses  coming  within  its  scope,  that  could  not 
be  evaded.  'They  were  willing  to  give  the 
plaintiff  three  yeai-s'  wages  at  his  jiresent  salary 
of  .')s.  a  week,  altliough  for  the  two  years 
l)reicding  he  had  only  lia<l  3s.  and  4s.,  .and  so  to 
pay  him  £30  instead  of  £80,  as  awarded  by  the 
(,'ounty  Court  judge.  Tlie  plaintiff's  counsel 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  as  the  plaintiff  was 
really  getting  his  training  as  well  as  the  nominal 
Wiiges,  that  training  should  be  valued  at  simic- 
thing,  and  added  to  the  iiuiouiit.  Put  the  Court 
did  not  see  how  they  could  do  this,  when  the 
word  used  by  the  Act  was  "earnings,"  and 
which  tlicy  held  could  only  include  money,  food, 
clothes,  lodging,  and  the  like,  and  so  they  re- 
luctantly decided  that  the  clause  of  the  Act  must 
be  applied,  and  the  £80  reduced  to  £30.  Put  thi; 
result  is  so  ob\'iously  unfair  that  we  may  hope 
the  new  I5ill  will  provide  for  a  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  law  has  once  more  done  an  uninten- 
tional hardship. 

Fred  Wethf.rfieli),  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  .above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  wefek. 


QcERisT.—EoAi).— Closed.— Pkxai.tv. — '1 ;  Not  unless 
it  were  dangerous,  and  not  otherwise  without  providing 
an  alternative  route.  (2)  He  .seem.s  to  me  to  have  exceeded 
his  authority.  (3)  I  do  not  think  that,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances stated,  any  i)enalty  could  be  recovered,  or 
enforced. 


New  works  of  water  supply  are  being  carried  out 
at  Portrush,  for  the  the  Coleraiiie  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  A.  D.  AVilliamson  is  the  engineer, 
and  Messrs.  A.  Maxwell  and  Co.  are  the  contractors. 

A  new  thoroughfare,  knowni  as  "the  Sandys- 
row  Improvement,"  part  of  which  is  in  Bishopsgate 
and  part  in  Whitechapel,  and  which  has  been  canied 
out  at  the  joint  charge  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers — the 
fomier  contributing  £89,875,  and  the  latter  £29,873 
— was  opened  ou  Friday  by  represeut;itives  of  the 
Improvements  Committees  of  both  bodies.  The 
total  length  of  the  new  thoroughfare,  which  is  40ft. 
in  width,  is  1,200ft.  The  new  thoroughfare  runs 
from  the  junction  of  Widegate -street  aud  Bishops- 
gate-street  to  Middlesex-street,  which  has  also  been 
widened  to  40ft.,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
opening  up  a  direct  line  of  traffic  from  Bishoiisgate 
over  the  Tower  Bridge. 

In  the  Probate  Division,  London,  on  Friday, 
Miss  Susaimah  Woolhouse,  schoolmistress,  Lincoln, 
obtained  probate  of  the  will  of  the  late  William 
Robinson,  retired  builder  and  bank  dii-ector,  Lincoln. 
The  deceased,  who  was  80  years  of  age,  met  the 
plaintiff,  and  proposed  m.aniage,  but  being  rejected 
he  made  a  will  in  her  favour.  The  property  was 
worth  nearly  £5,000,  aud  the  deceased's  brother 
opposed  probate.  Ultimately  a  compromise  was 
effected,  the  plaintiff  agreeing  to  make  provision 
for  the  testator's  next-of-kin.  The  solicitor  who 
executed  the  will  stated  that  when  he  asked  Mr. 
Robinson  why  he  was  omitting  his  widowed  sisters 
the  testator  replied  that  he  intended  making  another 
will  later. 


LEOAIi  INTELIilGENCE. 

Sky-Ski.vs. — TiiK  .Savoy  Cask  .not  Followed.— 
At  tlic  Guildhall  Police-court  on  Friday,  before  Mr. 
Aldennaii  Truscott,  Mr.  .Tames  Dowling,  35,  Jewin- 
street,  appeal  ed  to  an  adjourned  summons,  issued  at 
the  instance  of  the  (Jommissioners  of  .S(!wers,  iu 
regard  to  an  alleged  sky-sign.  Evidence  was  givea 
ly  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthoqje,  district  survijyor  for 
tlie  iiortlieni  jiart  of  the  city.  There  were  certain 
skeleton  letters  on  the  roof  of  the  defendant's  house, 
and  Mr.  Woodthoiiie  described  them asa sky  sign.  In 
cross-(;xaniiiiation,  however,  he  said  the  sky  was  not 
visible  through  the  letters.  The  Alderman  said  he  had 
seen  the  alleged  sky-sign,  and  was  of  opiiiif)!!  there 
was  a  technical  offence,  because  the  sky  was  jiartially 
visible.  He  thought  it  was  a  somewhat  hard  case, 
but  if  the  matter  was  jiressed  he  had  no  ojition  but  to 
make  an  order  that  the  said  sign  be  removed  within 
two  months. — Mr.  William  Hanis,  32,  Bishopsgate- 
street.  Without,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Mr.  Woodthorpc,  the  sur- 
veyor, said  the  sky-sign  was  an  advertisement-board 
fixed  on  tlie  top  of  the  paraiiet.  Cross-cxainiiied  : 
There  was  no  open  work.  Mr.  Wildey  Wright 
contended  that  it  was  not  a  sky-sign  coming  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  alderman  held  tliat 
it  was  a  representation  on  a  board  in  the  nature  of 
an  advertisement  erected  over  the  building,  which 
board  was  visible  against  the  sky  from  the  street. 
It  was  not  open  work,  was  one  continuous  face, 
and  extended  in  height  for  more  than  3ft.  over  the 
parapet.  It  was,  however,  entirely  supported  by 
the  lateral  supports  of  the  adjoining  buildings  to 
which  it  was  fixed.  It  did  not  extend  in  height 
above  these;  walls,  and  was  in  no  way  suiiported 
by  anything  on  the  building.  He  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a  sky-sign  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act — a  very  difficult  one  to 
construe — and  he  therefore  dismissed  the  summons. 

A  Leeds  Aeditration  Casb. — An  arbitration 
case  was  recently  heard  at  the  Leeds  Town-hall, 
for  the  purjiose  of  assessing  the  purchase-money 
aud  also  the  compensation  to  lie  paid  by  the 
Leeds  Corporation  to  Mr.  H.  Elsworth  Itawson 
in  respect  of  property  situate  in  Meadow-lane, 
and  retpiired  by  the  corj'oration  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  thoroughfare.  Mr.  Hor.sfaJl,  of 
Halifax,  sat  as  umpire  ;  and  Mr.  .1.  M.  Fawcett, 
land  agent  and  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Winn, 
architect  and  surveyor,  were  respectivelj-  the  arbi- 
trators for  the  coqioration  and  the  claimant.  The 
projierty  sought  to  be  acquired  covers  an  area  of 
about  542  square  yards,  and  includes  a  house  with 
premises  iu  the  rear,  and  two  shops.  Mr.  John 
Hepper,  auctioneer  aud  valuer,  of  East-jiarade, 
Leeds,  valued  the  furniture  shop  at  £1,712,  and  the 
chemist's  shop  and  house  at  £2,279.  His  total 
valuation  was  therefore  £4,021.  Mr.  J.  J.  Mosley, 
land  agent,  of  WoimaUl-row,  Leeds,  thought  the 
fmniture  shop  was  worth  £1,755  12s.,  and  the  other 
premises  £2,117  16s.,  or  together  .£4,173  8s.  Mr.' 
Chas.  Scott,  valuer  and  sui-veyor,  of  Bradford, 
valued  the  property  for  the  claimant  at  £4,000. 
Evidence  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  coiiioration  >y 
Mr.  Thoma.s  Ainbler,  architect  and  surveyor,  who 
estimated  the  total  value  of  the  property,  including 
10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase,  at  £1,782 
16s.  Gd.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  W.  D.  HoUis, 
estate  auctioneer  and  valuer,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Myers,  valuer,  both  of  Leeds,  who  estimated  the 
value  of  the  jiroperty  at  £1,743  10s.  The  award 
will  be  announced  in  due  coui-se. 

Ae  Architect's  Fees. — At  the  Hanley  County 
Court  on  March  11,  before  Judge  Jordan,  John 
Lewis,  architect,  Newcastle,  claimed  £39  lis.  from 
Robert  Irving,  draper,  of  Basford,  for  services  ren- 
dered. The  action  had  been  remitted  from  the 
High  Court.  The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  by 
the  defendant's  instructions  he  prepared,  in  the  year 
1893,  certain  plans  for  a  house  which  he  proposed 
to  build  ou  some  land  in  King-street,  and  he  got 
out  the  bills  of  quantities,  «tc.  For  the  fonner  work 
he  was  to  receive  £25,  with  the  usual  charges  for 
getting  out  the  bills  of  quantities.  The  defendant 
in  the  first  instance  told  the  plaintiff  he  did  not  ivish 
the  total  cost  to  amount  to  more  than  £600.  The 
plaintiff  told  him  he  would  do  his  best  to  keep  it 
within  the  sum,  but  he  could  not  guarantee  to 
carry  out  out  all  the  defendant's  wishes  for  it.  The 
plans  were  made  in  accorcbince  with  the  defendant's 
instructions,  and  approved  by  him,  and  tenders  were 
invited  from  six  builders.  "  The  lowest  of  these 
amounted  to  £720,  aud  this,  the  plaintiff  jxtinted  out 
to  the  defendant,  dill  not  include  the  boundary-wall 
or  the  laying-out  of  the  grounds.  After  consulta- 
tion together,  the  defendant  instructed  the  plaintiff 
to  accept  this  tender.  \^lien  Mr.  Lewis  saw  the 
builders,  they  explained  that  the  tender  should  have 
been  £820  ;  but  they  agi'eed  to  abide  by  it.  The 
defendant  afterwards  wrote,  reversing  his  decision, 
on  the  gromid  that  the  price  did  not  include  the 
boundary-wall.  The  defendant  subsequently  sold 
the  land,  and  declined  to  pav  the  iilaintiff  his  fees. 
Plaintiff  claimed  £25  for  fees,  the  other  £14  lis. 
being  charged  for  quantities  and  preliminary 
sketches.  In  reply  to  his  Honour,  the  plaintiff 
admitted  that  if  the  budding  hiid  been  carried  out, 
the  percentage  for  quantities  would  have  been 
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-  by  the  builder ;  but  he  added  that  the  de- 
:  .  hiut  would  have  paid  iudirectly.    It  was  sub- 
mitted that  the  reason  the  defeudaut  decided  not  to 
accept  the  tender  was  ou  account  of  the  additional  | 
hundied  pounds ;  but  his  Hououi-  said  it  was  clear,  | 
fiom  the  defendant's  own  letter,  that  it  did  not  go  j 
oft'  ou  that  giound  at  all.    He  gave  a  verdict  for  the  i 
plaiutifE  for  £31  and  costs,  including  £15  paid  into 
court. 

CopYEiGHT  IX  Photographs  of  lIoxuiTEXTS  axd 
BnLDiXGS. — At  the  Lambeth  County-court,  on 
Tuesday.  Judge  Emden  heard  a  case  in  which 
Messrs.  Underwood  and  Sons,  monumental  sculp- 
tors, of  Buckhui'st  Hill,  sued  Mr.  J.  ^V.  Edwards, 
of  Peckham,  photographer,  to  recover  damages  for 
the  detention  of  IS  photographic  negatives  of  certain 
monumental  works  in  the  Metropolis.  Mr.  Under- 
wood said  that  the  defendant  was  engaged  to  take 
negatives  of  monumental  works  in  various  parts  of 
Xondon.  He  had  thus  acted  for  them  from  1870  to 
1888,  the  negatives  in  respect  of  which  this  action 
•was  brought  being  those  taken  between  these  dates. 
Mr.  Lewis  said  his  defence  was  that  under  the  Copy- 
right Act  the  negatives  belonged  to  the  defendant. 
J udge  Emden :  As  a  matter  of  law,  this  is  so.  There 
is  a  decision  upon  this  very  matter.  I  well  remem- 
ber it,  because  I  was  counsel ;  and  by  that  decision 
the  photographer  was  held  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
negative.  Mr.  Cartwright  submitted  that  the  trans- 
action was  a  special  one,  for  trade  purposes,  and  the 
same  rule  applied  as  to  that  affecting  zincos,  litho- 
graphic card  plates,  or  sunk  dies.  The  judge,  how- 
I  ever,  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 

I     A  Buildee's  PEEJCnrst  withheld. — SinxH  v. 

'  Hough. — This  case,  recently  heard  at  Manchester 
assizes  by  Mr.  Justice  Yaughan  Williams  and  a 
jury,  was  a  dispute  arising  out  of  a  building  con- 
tract.   Messrs.  Smith  Brothers,  builders,  Buinley, 

'  the  plaintiffs,  were  asked  by  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
Hough  and  Co.,  tanners,  of  the  same  town,  to  re- 
erect  a  tannery.  Under  the  conti-act  a  certain  sum 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  work,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  they  should  be  paid  in  addition 

I  a  sum  of  £10  per  week  for  each  and  every  week 

;  they  should  have  the  buildina  ready  for  roofing 
before  the  end  of  November  of  the  year  in  which 
the  contract  was  entered  upon.    By  extra  diligence 

;  and  the  employment  of  extra  men,  they  got  the 
work  done  six  weeks  before  the  end  of  November, 

I  and  they  accordingly  claimed  the  sum  of  £60  from 

i  the  defendants.  The  defendants  declined  to  pay, 
on  the  ground  that  because  of  their  having  per- 
mitted red  sandstone  to  be  used  in  the  building 
instead  of  white  stone  that  had  been  agreed  upon, 
they  had  been  freed  fi'om  their  obligation  in  respect 
of  the  payment  of  the  bonus,  and  that  in  any  event 
they  were  not  liable  for  six  weeks'  bonus,  as  the 
building  was  not  ready  for  roofing  tiU  eleven  days 
b'/fore  the  time  specified.  The  jury  found  for  the 
jilaintiff  for  £40,  and  judgment  was  given  for  that 
ium  and  costs. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Cl4EE-m.ikket  Impeovement  Scheme. — The 
Home  Office  inquiiy  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Clare-market  district  of  the  Strand  has  been  con- 
tinued before  Mr.  Steward,  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Young,  sui-veyor  to  the  London  County  Council, 
stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  rehouse  500  of  the 
pei'sous  displaced  on  the  cleared  area,  the  remainder 
being  sent  to  the  Millbank  site.  The  witness  was 
cross-examined  bj-  counsel  representing  the  owners 
of  property  to  be  taken.  He  thought  the  scheme 
should  not  be  cut  up,  but  carried  out  as  a  whole.  The 
total  area  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  scheme  was 
230,ollsq.ft.,  out  of  which  the  present  proposal  was  [ 
to  deal  with  only  31,612sq.ft. — at  least,  they  had 
no  definite  proposal  with  regard  to  the  balance.  The 
total  number  of  persons  to  be  displaced  was  3,038,  [ 
of  whom  -103  were  at  present  actually  engaged  in 
trade  on  the  area,  and  681  were  dependent  on  occu- 
pations in  the  locality.  Mr.  R.  Yigors,  surveyor  to  i 
the  Peabody  Trustees,  considered  the  scheme  a  very 
fair  and  proper  one.  Mr.  T.  BlashiU,  the  architect 
to  the  London  County  Council,  also  gave  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  inquiry  has  been 
adjourned  until  to-day  (Friday),  the  20th,  the 
Commissioner  promising  meanwhile  to  inspect  the 
area. 


The  town  council  of  .St.  Helen's,  Lanes.,  have 
adojjted  plans  for  the  addition  of  a  pavilion  contain- 
iu;;  24  beds  to  the  fever  hospital,  the  estimated 
o  jtlay  being  £6,500. 

The  directors  of  the  Teign  Yalley  Railway  have 
;.'one  to  allotment  in  connection  with  the  recent 
ii.vitation  to  subscribe  an  additional  £100,000,  and 

•lounce  that  they  have  every  reason  to  believe 
*  the  main  line  will  be  completed  within  eighteen 
.  iiths. 

A  commencement  has  been  made  with  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  at  Calderbank  and  Cleland  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Lanarkshire  constabulary,  in 
place  of  old  buildings.    The  architect  is  Mr.  R. 
Hamilton  Paterson,  Edinburgh.    On  the  ground 
floor  provision  is  made  for    the  administrative 
dfpartment,  having    a    separate  entrance.  The 
jiector's  hou.se,  having  a  seijarate  entrance,  will 
.  be  on  the  ground  floor.    Ou  the  upper  floor 
re  will  be  two  houses  for  manied  constables. 

\  new  clock  has  been  erected  in  the  tower  of 
j  ..-lutm  Church,  Lincolnshire,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  J.  D.  Astley,  Bart.,  by  the  tenantry  and 
friends  on  the  ELsham  Estate.  The  block  was  set 
in  motion  by  MLss  Astley  on  Friday  evening,  the 
13th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Davey,  Worlaby  House,  was 
hou.  sec.  of  the  fund,  and  the  clock  was  made  and 
fixed  by  Messrs.  W.  Potts  and  Sons,  clock  manu- 
laf;turers,  of  Leeds  and  Xcwcastle-on-Tyne,  who 
are  now  erecting  the  large  clock  at  Sheffield  new 
town  hall,  and  another  in  memorj-  of  the  late  Sir 
Jno.  Cowell,  Cliftfui  Castle,  Xorth  Yorks. 

The  Highland  district  committee  of  Perth  County 
<^  ouncil^  con.sidered  recently  the  jilans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  erection  of  two  new  bridges  in  the 
Gleiilyon  district.  The  first  was  one  to  be  erected 
at  Keltney  Bum,  from  plans  by  Sir  William  Arro), 
in  X'lace  of  the  i)r(;seiit  bridge,  which  was  declared 
dangferous  fortraffic  ;  t'>gether  with  road  approaches, 
'  '  new;  liridge  will  trjst  £1,.0(X).  The  second 
'  rne  is  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  Comrie 
I  J,  fit  a  cf»st  of  £1 ,273.  It  was  decided  to  offer 
'I  ;.'uarantee  of  one-half  the  cost  of  the  Keltuey 
*'  i'i!<e,  and  one-tliird  of  that  at  Comrie. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  parish  meeting  held  at  Falmouth  it  has 
been  decided  to  restore  the  parish  church  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Sedding,  of 
Plymouth.  The  works  will  include  a  new  roof  to 
nave,  new  chancel,  removal  of  north  and  south 
galleries,  restoration  of  western  gallery,  and  altera- 
tions to  the  organ,  while  the  tower  wiU.  also  be 
repaired. 

The  south-west  chapel  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
formerly  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  London,  and  until  lately  occupied  by 
Alfred  Stevens's  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  design  as  a  place  of 
worship,  bymakingit  the  baptistery  for  the  Cathedral. 
The  marble  font,  which  used  to  stand  under  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  south  aisle,  is  erected  at  the  west 
end  of  the  chapel. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Fridiiy  night,  a 
long  discussion  took  place  upon  the  Bill  promoted 
by  the  Dysart  Trustees  to  inclose  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  which  was  rejected  by 
262  to  118. 

A  parclose  screen  has  just  been  placed  in  Fowey 
j  parish  church  as  a  memorial.  It  is  of  carved  oak, 
[  and  was  designed  many  years  smce  by  the  late  Sir 
I  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  has 
[  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons, 
of  Exeter. 

A  Local  Government  inquiry  was  held  at  the 
!  Leeds  Town  Hall  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  before 
I  Mr.  S.  W.  Willcocks  and  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson, 
relative  to  the  scheme  of  the  corporation  for  clearing 
[  a  large  insanitary  area  in  East  Leeds.  The  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  whole  scheme  is  estimated  at 
j  between  £300,000  and  £400,000. 

]     A  pubhc  improvement  in  the  Cemetery-road  at 
Scarborough  is  approaching  completion.    The  old 
I  thoroughfare,  along  which  the  majority  of  funei'als 
I  had  to  pass,  contained  some  awkward  gradients, 
I  the  steepest  being  1  in  12,  but  under  the  altered 
!  conditions  the  steepest  gradient  wiU  be  1  in  18. 
j  The  total  length  of  the  improvement  is  700  yards, 
I  and  the  roadway  has  been  widened  from  28ft.  to 
I  45ft.    Sixteen  thousand  cubic  yards  of  filHng-in 
j  and  levelling-up,  5,000  yards  of  road  formation, 
3,300  yards  of  footpath  formation,  and  1,100  lineal 
yanis  of  kerbiiig  have  been  done. 

A  new  elementary  school  in  Beech-street,  Crewe, 
erected  jointly  by  the  ratepayere  and  the  L.  and 
X.W.  Ry.  Co.,  was  formally  opened  on  Thui'sday 
evening  in  last  week.  Accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  836  children,  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of 
1  site,  of  £3,500,  being  at  the  rate  of  £4  3s.  9d.  per 
;  head. 

1  A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  last  week  at 
j  Stephen  Hill,  near  Ranmoor,  Sheffield.  Mr.  W.  J. 
,  Hale  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Gillam 
the  contractor  for  the  chapel,  which  is  built  of  local 
'  stone. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  ha-s  begun  the  work  of 
removing  the  houses  which  more  immediately  sur- 
round Grosvenor  House.    The  block  which  faced 
Park-street  and  abutted  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
'  the  gardens  of  Grosvenor  House  is  gone,  and  a  brick 
^  and  stone  wall  is  being  erected  round  the  site,  which 
will  be  added  to  the  gardens.    The  whole  of  the 
j  south  side  of  Upper  Grosvenor-street  is  to  follow  in 
time  as  tlie  leases  fall  in.  , 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Taunton  Rural  District 
Council  held  on  Friday,  Mr.  T.  C.  Criunp  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Goode  were  appointed  to  the  combined  offices 
of  surveyor  and  sanitary  insxjector  in  the  northern 
.  and  southern  districts  respectively. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

LoxDOcs'  Wateu  Trust. — In  the  House  of  Lorfls, 
on  Monday,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  .James, 
of  Hereford,  for  the  better  control  and  regulation 
of  the  water-supply  to  the  Metropolis  and  the  sur-  . 
rounding  districts.  The  measure  is  framed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  management  of  the  water- 
supply  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  adjacent  districts 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  respon.sible 
public  body,  while  the  whole  area  sujjplied  by  the 
eight  existing  water  companies  extends  over  620 
square  mUes,  only  120  square  miles  of  that  entire 
area  are  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
London  County  Coimcil.  The  large  outside  districts 
would  be,  the  Government  considered,  entitled  to 
proper  representation  on  the  new  body  that  would 
have  the  power  of  imposing  rates  and  controlling 
theii',  water-supply  ;  and  therefore  it  was  proposed 
to  create  a  water-trust,  consisting  of  30  members, 
and  representative  of  all  the  various  interests 
affected.  Out  of  a  population  of  5i  miUions, 
4,213,000  were  within  the  London  County  Council's 
jurisdiction ;  while  of  the  total  rateable  value  of 
property  within  the  water  area — viz.,  41f  millions, 
about  30  millions  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Council.  They  had  to  legislate  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  wants  of  a  vast 
population,  which  it  was  estimated  would  in  another 
35  years'  time,  exceed  11  millions,  its  growth  being 
naturally  greatest  outside  of  central  London.  Taking 
all  the  elements  of  the  problem  into  view,  the 
Government  suggested  that  the  London  Coimty 
Council  should  have  a  majority  on  the  new  board. 
Of  its  30  members  28  would  be  allotted  to  the  differ- 
ent areas  affected,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  16  to 
the  London  County  Council  and  two  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City ;  while  the  County  CouncUs  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  SmTey,  and  Hertford,  and 
also  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  and  the  river 
Lea  would  also  be  represented.  The  County 
Councils  would  select  the  men  to  represent  them  on 
the  trust,  and  might  choose  them  from  among 
pei'sons  outside  their  own  body  who  had  great 
knowledge  and  experience  of  such  matters.  The 
new  body  would  receive  very  wide  powers ;  it 
would  have  to  deliberate  in  regard  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  interests  of  the  water  companies  who  must 
receive  compensation,  the  terms  of  which  would 
have  to  be  arranged  by  negotiation,  and  would  re- 
quire the  final  sanction  of  Parliament  after  all  the 
parties  concerned  had  been  heard.  As  a  pi-eliminary 
the  water-trust  would  be  invested  with  all  the 
control  over  the  water  companies  now  vested  in  the 
London  Coimty  Council,  which  might  be  usefully 
exercised  until  the  property  passed  into  their  hands. 
After  some  discussion  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Plusibees'  Registeation  Bill.  —  Mr.  Lees 
Knowles  moved,  on  Friday  night,  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Plumbere'  Registration  BUI,  the  object  of 
which,  he  explained,  was  to  enable  plumbers  who 
had  passed  a  practical  examination  to  obtain  certifi- 
cates. Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  asked  whether  there  would 
be  any  action  against  a  plumber  who  did  his  work 
badly.  Mr.  Lees  Knowles  quoted  the  instance  of  a 
plumber  who,  being  called  upon  to  take  precautions 
against  the  freezing  of  the  watei-pipes,  made  the 
slight  mistake  of  wrapping  up  the  gaspipe  in  felt. 
Mr.  Evans  declared  that  the  Bill  was  identical 
with  that  which  the  Committee  had  laughed  out  of 
the  House  last  year.    The  debate  was  adjourned. 


The  building  committee  of  the  joint  counties' 
lunatic  asylum  at  Denbigh  have  under  consideration 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  building  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  £76,000. 

In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  on  the  12th  inst., 
Hemy  Payne,  commission  agent,  sued  a  builder 
named  Brand  for  £300  damages,  he  having  sustained 
personal  injuries  by  falling  ou  the  footpath,  at 
BloomsbuiT,  where  the  defendant  had  removed 
some  flagstones.  The  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff 
£400,  and  counsel  then  applied  to  amend  the  plead- 
ings to  secure  the  larger  amoimt  awarded.  The 
judge  defeiTed  his  decision  on  this  point. 

The  annual  congi'ess  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Public  Health  will  be  held  ^rithin  the  L'niversity  at 
Glasgow  from  Thui-sday,  23rd,  to  Tuesday,  2Sth 
July  next.  The  congi'ess  will  be  aiTanged  in  three 
sections — Preventive  Medicine,  Chemistiy,  and  En- 
gineering in  their  relation  to  Public  Health,  and 
Municipal  and  Parliamentaiy. 

A  new  floor,  on  the  Fawcett  system,  is  bemg  con-, 
structed  to  the  vestiy  at  Keighley  parish  church,' 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  B.  BaUey  are  the  architects. 

A  new  pulpit  has  been  presented  to  Holy  Trinity- 
Church,  Bardsle3-,  which  was  dedicated  last  Friday. 
It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Earp  and  Hobbs,  of 
London  and  Mancliester.  Dark- veined  marble  is 
used  for  the  base  and  clustered  shafts,  and  the  upper 
part — octagonal  on  plan — is  canned  out  in  coloured 
alabaster,  with  sculptured  panels  of  wliite  alabaster, 
which  are  divided  at  the  angles  by  small  moulded 
columns  of  green  marble,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  Ciirved  cornice  inlaid  with  bosses  of 
Derbyshire  fluorspar. 
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The  Society  of  Architects,  being  desirous  of 
eliciting  the  views  of  provincial  architects  on 
the  Kcgistration  (juestion,  projwse  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  Cardiff  on  Monday  evening  next,  and  at 
Bristol  on  the  following  night,  to  which  the  best- 
known  architects  resident  in  each  locality  will  be 
invited,  'llie  meeting  on  Monday  will  be  held  at 
the  Ijibrary  of  the  South  Wales  Institute  of 
Engineers,  in  Bank  Place,  Cardiff,  at  7.30  p.m., 
when  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  honoraiy 
secretary,  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  district  surveyor 
for  Camberwell,  on  "The  Statutory  Registration 
of  the  Profession."  The  President,  Mr.  Edwin 
J.  Hamilton,  of  London  and  Brighton,  will 
occupy  the  chair,  and  after  Mr.  JIarsland's  ad- 
dress, Mr.  (jeorge  Thomas,  hon.  local  secretary 
for  Cardiff,  and  member  of  council,  will  propose 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  statutory  registration, 
and  discussion  will  be  invited.  On  Tuesdaj' 
evening  a  similar  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  Broiid-street,  Bristol,  Mr.  Hamilton 
being  again  in  tlio  ch.-iir,  when  Mr.  Ellis  Mars- 
land  will  introduce  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Jones,  of  Bridge-street,  Bristol,  member  of 
council,  will  move  the  first  resolution,  and  open  a 
discussion. 

T)iK  ro])ort  of  Mr.  T>.  J.  l{oss,  the  engineer  to 
the  City  Commission  of  Sewers,  on  the  works 
executed  by  that  body  during  last  year  states 
that  the  total  kmgtli  of  sewers  constructed  was 
92.Sft.,of  which  .Vilft.  were  on  the  lines  of  old 
sewers.  Ninety-one  cases  of  diingerous  struc- 
tures had  been  dealt  with.  A  large  n\miber  of 
street  widcnings  and  other  improvements  had 
been  carried  out.  For  widening  the  public  way, 
notice  was  served  to  take  certain  houses  in 
Basinghall-stre(!t,  and  wlien  these  had  been  set 
back  the  impi'ovement  coiuiiicnced  in  IHtil  would 
be  completed.  The  widening  of  Fendiurch-strcet 
andWhitecross-street  would  soon  also  be  finished. 
A  new  thorouglifare  for  pedestrians  had  been 
formed  from  Long-lane  to  Clothfair.  The 
negotiations  for  acquiring  the  properties  needed 
for  completing  the  iiiiinovenient  of  Upper  Thames- 
street  at  its  western  end  had  been  continued. 
The  County  Council  had  contributeil  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  widening  at  the  junction  of  Ijudgate-hill 
and  St.  Paul's-churchyiird,  £44,9G0.  There  is  now 
a  superficial  area  of  :5.'57,.'>4:i  yai-ds  of  asphalte  and 
wood  extending  over  a  distance  of  40,230  yards,  or 
about  23  miles,  in  the  carriageways  of  the  City, 
and  an  area  of  64,544  yards  extending  over 
27,131  yards,  or  nearly  15|  miles,  in  the  foot- 
ways. This  work  of  paving  the  streets  with 
noiseless  materials  had  been  carried  out  during 
the  last  25  years,  and  many  of  the  streets  had 
been  paved  more  than  once  in  that  period.  There 
were  nearly  2,360  yards,  or  H  mile,  of  subways 
for  gas,  water,  or  other  purposes  in  the  City, 
and  the  lengths  of  mains  and  tubes  laid  down 
were  over  seven  miles.  The  work  of  construct- 
ing a  subway  railway  from  the  JIansion  House 
to  Waterloo  Station  had  progressed  eastwards  as 
far  as  Bread-street  Hill,  and  being  of  great 
depth  beneath  the  surface  there  was  no  inter- 
ference with  either  the  sewers  or  public  ways. 
The  Commission  had  approved  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  scheme  for  forming  a  large  central 
station  beneath  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  reserving  power  to  deal  with  the 
position  and  details  of  the  staircases  to  the 
subways. 

An  important  discovery  of  a  Roman  camp  has 
just  been  made  on  the  borders  of  Sussex  and 
Hampshire  by  some  Ordnance  Sui-vey  officers. 
The  discovery  was  made  on  North  Marden  Down, 
two  miles  south  of  Harting,  and  not  far  from 
Petersfield,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Bennett,  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  acting  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Hedley,  R.E.  It  locates  a  sixth  Romano-British 
camp,  supplementing  the  five  other  hill  forts  in 
the  neighbourhood — that  on  the  Harting  Beacon, 
a  mile  round,  discovered  by  IMr.  Gordon  in  1866  ; 
Tarberry,  where  the  remains  are  chiefly  British  ; 
Hemner  (Ronian)  ;  British  plateau  fort  at  Kildevin 
Lane  Copse  ;  and  Eckenfields,  where  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  have  been  found.  The  new 
find  is  immediately  south-east  of  Up-Park.  It  is 
partly  on  the  Hornby  property,  but  for  the  most 
part  on  the  open  Handle  Down,  though  some  of 
it  is  woodland,  the  largest  of  the  three  tumuli  being 
at  the  north  head  of  the  wood.  At  the  further 
point  south  there  is  an  agger,  240ft.  long  and  6ft. 
high.  Mr.  Bennett  found  out  this  newly-dis- 
covered camp  by  measuring  from  the  forts  already 


found,  and  remarking  that  there  ought  to  be,  one 
in  the  jjlace  where  he  has  since  succeeded  in 
locJiting  it. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Countj' 
Council  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  report  of 
th(!  committee  rcc(mtly  aj)pointed  to  consider 
questions  relating  to  the  vacancy  that  has  arisen 
in  the  office  of  county  bridge-mastiir,  surveyor, 
and  architect  through  the  death  of  !Mr.  Stanhope 
Bull.  The  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that 
the  late  Mr.  Bull  was  much  overworked.  It 
was  mentioned  that  he  had,  in  addition  to 
his  numerous  other  duties,  between  500  and 
600  miles  of  main  roads  under  his  caire,  which 
was  more  than  he  could  efficiently  attend 
to.  Dr.  Hewitt  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
expenditure  on  main  roads  in  Cheshire  had  risen 
from  €54  per  mile  since  the  council  was  formed 
to  £88  per  mile,  at  which  figure  Cheshire,  accord- 
ing to  the  Blue-book,  stood  higher  than  any 
other  county  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Lancashire  and  the  coimties  abutting  on  London. 
He  urged  tlie  importance  of  an  efficient  check 
being  kept  on  the  urban  authorities,  who  were 
e\ery  yc^ar  trying  to  get  more  and  more  money 
from  the  council  for  their  main  ro.ad8.  Mr. 
Beckett  expressed  the  opini(m  that  the  money 
that  had  betm  spent  by  th  j  couiu-il  on  the  nuiin 
roads  had  been  spent  wisely  and  advantageously. 
The  whole  matter  was  eventually  refen'cd  back 
to  the  commiteee,  with  instriutions  to  ])rovide 
for  an  (mtire  separation  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  svn-veyor  and  bridge-master  and  the  duties  of 
architect. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Truro  City  Council, 
Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail  stated  that  the  new  Free 
Library  would  be  opened  on  Thursday,  the  30th 
April,  by  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  who  would  be 
laying  the  foundation  stones  or '  inaugurating 
within  three  weeks  of  that  date  some  eighteen 
buildings  built  at  his  cost.  On  the  following  day, 
Friday,  May  1st,  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  will 
open  the  Free  Library  and  Municipal  Buildings 
at  Falmouth,  and  in  the  same  week  he  will  lay 
the  foundation  sione  of  the  Free  Ijibrary  at  St. 
Ives,  for  which  designs  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  Symond  and  Sons,  of  Blackwater. 

Amox(;st  the  items  which  appear  in  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  this  session  for  the  first  time  is 
a  charge  for  sundry  improvements  in  Hyde  Park, 
including  the  erection  of  a  refreshment  kiosk 
and  the  electric  lighting,  not  only  of  the  band- 
stand, but  also  of  the  footpath  between  Jlarble- 
ai-ch  and  Albert-gate.  The  water  supply  of  | 
Windsor  Castle  is  pronounced  to  be  so  defective  ' 
as  to  expose  the  fabric  to  serious  danger  in  case  of 
an  outbreak  of  fire,  and  to  remedy  this  an 
expenditure  of  £5,700  is  proposed.  The  office  of  I 
Works  Estimates  include  £3,300  for  enlarging  the  ; 
Charity  Commission  buildings,  £3,500  for  con- 
tinuing the  Patent  Office  extension,  and  £20,000 
towards  the  new  Record  Office.  In  the  Estimate 
for  Revenue  Departments  pro\-ision  is  made  for  a 
new  Custom-house  at  Cardiff,  a  new  laboratory 
and  sanitary-  works  at  Somerset  House,  extensive 
alterations  in  the  General  Post-Office  West,  the 
erection  of  a  new  office  for  the  West  Central 
district  in  Holborn,  the  enlargement  of  the  tele- 
graph factory  at  HoUoway,  and  the  erection  of 
new  or  enlarged  post-offices  at  Derby,  Southport, 
Simderland,  Greenock,  and  Perth. 


The  magnificent  bust  of  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils, 
which  was  left  by  him  to  the  Comedie  Fran<;aise, 
was  placed,  on  Monday,  on  a  pedestal  at  the  heatl 
of  the  graud  flight  of  steps,  between  the  busts  of 
Balzac  aud  Emile  Augier. 

The  bridge  committee  of  Glasgow  town  council 
discussed  recently  the  proposal  to  build  a  new 
bridge  across  the  river  of  Finnieston.  Two  descrip- 
tions of  plans  were  submitted,  and  it  was  xdtimately 
resolved  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  such  a 
bridge. 

Canon  Gregoiy  Smith  is  making  a  fresh  appeal 
for  funds  to  repair  Malvern  Priory  Church.  The 
hmricane  did,  he  says,  great  damage  to  the  chvirch, 
especially  to  the  tower,  costing  more  than  £1,300 ; 
this  sum  was  raised  last  year.  But  now  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  A.R.A.,  reports  that  another  £1,700  is 
needed  for  further  repairs,  of  which  necessity  no  one 
could  be  aware  till  the  process  of  the  work  revealed 
it.    The  old  stonework  must  be  largely  replaced. 

The  completion  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  scheme 
for  the  decoration  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  mosaics  will  be  cele- 
brated at  the  afternoon  service  on  Easter-eve 
(Satui-day,  April  4),  when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Corporation  of  London  will  attend  in  State. 


HEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATCKi>Ay    (to  -  M<iim^>w). — Archit^otur.il  AKHocmtion. 

ViHit  to  Ilritish  Iiuttitutc  of  l*revcntive 
Medicine,  CheUea  Urid(fe-roa(l,  8.W. 
2..30  p.m. 

I'Dlytechnic  Architectural  and  Engi- 
neering Society.  Vinit  to  the  raiwraore 
KdwiirdH  Free  Library,  Uxbridge-road, 
Hammerxmith.  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
F.K  I.B.A.,  architect.  3  p.m. 
Monday. — Society  of  Architoct«.  Meeting  at  the  South 
Wales  Institute  of  EnginccrK,  Cardiff. 
"  The  Statutory  Itegistration  of  the  I'ro- 
fession,"  by  Kllis  Marsland,  hon.  sec. 
7.HH  p.m. 

ToBSDAY.— Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  In-stitutution. 

Anniml  Dinner  at  the  King's  Hall, 
Holboi-n  Itestaurant.   B,  for  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "The 
Thermal  EHiciency  of  Stonm-Engines," 
by  Captain  H.  Hiall  Sankey.   8  p.m. 

8<K.iety  of  Arts.  "The  Colonies  and 
the  Supply  of  Dairy  Pi-oducc,"  by  C.  K. 
Valentine.   H  p.m. 

Auctioneem'  Institute.  "  Auctions : 
their  Use  and  Abuse,"  by  Ja*.  F.  Field, 
F.S.I.  Hp.m. 

Wedsksdav.— Society  of  Architects'  meeting  at  the 
(iiiililhall,  Bristol.  "  The  Statutory 
Kcgistration  of  the  rn)fes8ion,"  by  Ellin 
Marsland,  hon.  sec.   7..30  p.m. 

Carpenters'  ITall  Free  lA'ctures.  "The 
Hliickwall  Tunnel,"  bv  A.  11.  Binnic, 
M.Inst.C.K.    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Our  Food  Supply," 
by  Professor  James  Long.   8  pm. 

Thursday.— Society  of  Art«.  "  Ka.shmir  :  its  People  and 
I'roducts,"  by  Walter  K.  LawTcnce, 
C.l.E.  Imperial  IiLstitute.  H.:iOp.m. 


CHIPS. 

The  chancel  of  Knighton  parish  church  is  about 
to  be  rebuilt  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A. 

The  noble  group  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angerstein," 
painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Louvre  collection. 

After  being  restored  and  renovated,  oonsequent 
on  the  fire  which  occun-ed  about  a  3'ear  ago,  the 
Middle  Cliurch  of  Perth  was  reopened  for  worship 
on  Sunday.  The  pillars  and  arches  in  the  nave,  aud 
the  pillars  below  the  tower  have  been  restored  to 
their  original  state.  The  i)la.ster  and  whitewash 
have  been  cleared  away,  while  the  architectural 
features  of  the  archos  and  the  triple  window  in  the 
south  tmnsept  are  brought  to  view,  and  give  an 
indic;ition  of  the  original  interior  of  part  of  the  old 
Church  of  St.  John's. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Hassop  has  been  undergoing  internal 
restoration.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Bennett,  of  Manchester.  Reopening  services 
were  held  on  Sunday. 

A  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Archbishop  Magee 
was  unveiled  in  York  Miii.ster  on  Tuesday  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Maclagan).  The  tablet  is 
of  English  alabaster,  and  has  been  erected  in  the 
north  transept  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  centre  is  a 
brass,  lettered  with  a  long  inscription  in  Latin,  and 
over  this  are  bronze  shields,  respectively  charged 
with  the  arms  of  York  and  Peterborough  ;  the  style 
is  Late  Fourteenth-Century  Gothic.  The  memorial 
has  been  designed  bv  Mi-.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A. 
(Messrs.  Bodley  and  Gamer,  Gray's  Inn),  and 
executed  b}-  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Briudley,  of  West- 
minster Bridge-road,  S.E. 

The  annual  loan  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the 
Guildhall  Art  Gallery  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
will  be  opened  on  April  21st,  the  private  view  being 
appointed  for  the  18th. 

At  Totley-rise,  Sheffield,  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
has  just  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £1,350.  I'he  style  is 
Gothic,  aud  the  duneusions  47ft.  6iu.  by  22ft.  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Hartshead,  Sheffield,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  J.  Vasey  and  Son,  of  the  same- 
city,  were  the  contractors. 

The  City  Commissioner  of  Sewers  discussed  on 
Tuesday  the  desirability  of  setting  back  the  houses- 
Nos.  98,  99,  and  100,  Fleet-street,  between  the 
Circus  and  Bridewell-lane,  and  agreed  that  on  the 
receipt  of  an  intimation  from  the  County  Council, 
they  would  be  prepared  to  contribute  one -half  of 
the  cost  of  the  widening  of  Fleet-street  at  this  point, 
the  Finance  Conmiittee  should  be  empowered  to  give 
the  necessary  notices.  It  was  further  resolved  to 
include  No.  101,  Fleet-street,  among  the  property  to 
be  notified.  The  Court  also  requested  the  Finance 
and  Improvement  Committee  to  consider  and  report- 
as  to  the  desii-abiUty  of  formulating  a  general  scheme 
of  improvement  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew- 
the- Great  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  by 
putting  in  operation  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  or  otherwise. 

A  new  biscuit  factory  has  been  erected  at  Hayle 
by  Messrs.  Hosken,  Trevithick,  Polkinhom,  and  Co., 
Limited,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Conmbia  Biscuit; 
Works.  The  building  has  been- put  up  by  Mr.  A. 
Carkeek,  Redruth,  from  designs  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Hicks,  Redruth,  and  was  illustrated  in  our 
'  i  ssue  of  Jan.  24th  last. 
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THE  "CELB." 

MODEEX  architectural  cribs  are  mainly 
of  two  sorts,  the  ignorant  and  the  dis- 
ciiminative.    The  fii-st  kind  discredits  both 
himself  and  his  profession;  the  latter  are 
often  transmitters  and  popularisers  of  the 
best  art.    In  one  'wa.j  or  another,  the  great 
;styles  of  architecture  have  been  ti-ansmitted 
mainly  by  men  who  know  what  to  select  out 
■of  the  elements  that  are  before  them,  and 
who  have  i^atiently  contented  themselves 
with  winnowing  the  wheat  fi-om  the  chaff, 
and  in  handing  down  the  more  permanent 
lements  of  the  style.    Cribs  are  naturally 
>ken  of  with  contempt ;  but  when  we  come 
think  about  it,  their  existence  is  perhaps 
a  gain  in  disguise — they  serve  to  point  out 
the  weaker  from  the  stronger  elements  of 
iirt,   and   they    certainly   help   to  throw 
out  in  gi-eater  relief  the  work  of  more 
original  men.    If  everyone  designed  fresh 
and  beautiful  things,  it  would  be  harder 
t')  discriminate,  whereas  now  the  quantity  of 
1  Kid  and  indifferent  architecture,  generally  by 
:iien  of  the  class  we  are  considering,  makes  it 
comparatively  easy  to  discover  higher  and 
1  u  tter  motives  when  they  are  to  be  found.  Of 
< '  Jiirse,  the  man  who  is  content  to  copv  or 
is  more  or  less  in  demand.    The  average 
Englishman  is  satisfied  with  copies  ;  he  is  not 
likely  to  pay  more  for  an  original  if  he  can 
'_"  t  a  copy  at  much  less  cost.    He  is  satisfied 
tu  hang  on  his  waUs  inferior  prints  of  well- 
known  pictures,  and  he  is  certainly  less  dis- 
1  i.  ised  to  trouble  aboiit  the  design  of  "his  house, 
with  the  market   for  cheap  cojjies  and 
bbishy-made    Gennan    imitations,  the 
<  lib  is  more  likely  to   get    on   than  his 
Tiiother  artist,  who,    with  higher  motives, 
idd  not  condescend  to  do  anything  so  paltry 
to  copy  another's  design!    The  crib,  iii 
- 1,  must  form  a  very  large  proportion  of 
■ly  arti-stic  craft,  and  under  this  general 
!. -ad  we  may  include  all  mediocrities  in  art, 
who  are  content  to  follow  the  fashion  or  style 
ignorantly  and   vulgarly,  or  more  or  less 
•correctly.     He  fonns  the  staple  of  every 
mercenary- industrv,  the  ordinan'architec-tnral 
•aughtsman  and  getter-up  of  competition 
<lrawiiig<i,   designers    in   furniture,  metal, 
ceramics,  and  glass. 

One  gieat  difference  between  the  dis- 
criminative and  the  ignorant  crib  must  be 
mentioned  :  the  former  does  justic^e  to  his 
original,  and  honours  the  author  jjlaced 
under  contribution ;  the  latter  does  infinite 
injustice  to  him,  and  brings  his  imitation 
into  d(;served  ridicule  and  contemjit.  With 
the  latter  the  evil  of  cribbing  lies.  No 
wonder  the  resourceful  architect  complains 
bitterly  of  the  wholesale  plagiarism  of  this 
claas  of  copjnsts,  and  would,  if  possible,  make 
it  a  statutorj-  offence  to  steal  his  brains.  We 
know  of  a  few  men  in  th(!  profession  who  go 
fto  far  as  to  decline  to  send  their  designs  to 
the  professional  papers  for  this  reason,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  tbit  by  so  doing  they 
are  acting  in  their  own  interests — a  short- 
sighted policy  in  these  days  of  universal 
dissemination  and  the  numerous  agencies  for 
reproduction.  Mr.  Secret,  who  pursues  this 
policy,  can  only  secure  this  immunity  from 
pilfering  so  hmg  as  his  design  remains  on 
paper,  but  is  powerless  to  do  so  directly 
it  is  can-iffd  into  execution.  Ilf;  may  also 
take  courage  by  the  thought  that  a  bad 
imitation  recoils  on  the  head  of  the 
crib,  not  uj)On  the  author  of  the  original. 
Again,  there  are  certain  featuresand  j)ro]i(!rties 
of  d(!sigri,  which  are  r^ommon  to  all,  and 
which  everybfxly  usea  with  more  or  less  dis- 


cretion. Plans  for  hospitals,  schools,  and  tho 
like  which  have  been  accepted,  the  broken 
gable,  and  every  feature  which  makes  uji  the 
properties  of  style,  are  in  this  way  liable  to 
be  travestied.  No  one  can  say  that  Mi-. 
Smith's  design  is  a  copy  of  Mi'.  Newstudy's, 
when  all  the  separate  features  of  the  latter's 
design  are  to  be  found  in  the  new  street.  It 
is  only  when  there  is  a  particular  arrange- 
ment or  combination  of  featm-es  that  are  new, 
and  pleasingly  associated,  that  an  architect 
can  claim  to  have  invented  anything ;  ho 
then  naturally  becomes  disgusted  when  Mr. 
Smith  gives  to  the  public  a  mutilated  parody 
of  his  design.  It  is  then  that  the  real  sting 
of  stealing  is  felt.  Upon  the  real  author  the 
revelation  of  the  crib  is  as  galling  as  a 
caricatm-e  of  a  play  in  a  comic  paper  is  to 
the  dramatic  author.  The  cribbed  design  is 
nothing  less  than  a  caricature,  though 
an  unintentional  one,  of  the  pilfered 
work  ;  it  is  painful  to  the  real  author, 
but  reflects  obloquy  on  the  artless  co^ij^ist. 
The  crib  never  sees  where  he  has  missed 
the  point  and  spirit  of  the  original ;  he  makes 
this  feature  a  little  taller,  or  adds  more  orna- 
ment or  detail  to  that,  and  so  he  manages  to 
take  away  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  the 
design,  and  to  evolve  a  weak  and  emasculated 
version.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ordinary 
character  of  the  crib-work ;  even  if  it  is  a 
close  copy  it  has  not  half  the  interest,  because 
there  is  something  or  other  which  he  has 
not  taken  into  account — a  different  environ- 
ment or  point  of  view,  a  bend  in  the  street, 
altered  ma,terial — any  one  of  which  things 
may  render  the  design  out  of  jjlace,  if  not 
ridicvdous.  We  have  seen  a  beautiful  chm-ch 
window  copied,  but  u-retrievably  s2')oilt  bj' 
the  mullions  and  tracerj'  being  made  thin 
and  wiry.  Mi-.  Norman  Shaw  must  have 
seen  plagiarised  versions  of  his  designs  in 
every  conceivable  situation  ;  but  have  not 
the  domes  of  St.  Paul's  and.  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  been  themselves  travestied  ^  Who 
has  not  seen  the  beautiful  peristyle  of  the 
former  heightened  or  attenuated,  or  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  dome  altered  by 
giving  a  more  pointed  and  stiffer  curve  ? 
Street's  Law  Courts  have  been  recently 
travestied  in  grouping  and  detail  in  a  third- 
rate  county  town.  Parodies  of  nearly  every 
important  edifice  on  the  Continent  have 
appeared.  We  have  seen  bad  copies  of  the 
Louvre,  the  Doge's  Palace,  the  Alhambra 
Palace,  innumerable  Eoman  and  Florentine 
and  Venetian  2ialaces — and  even  Indian  and 
Chinese  temples  and  pagodas  have  been 
travestied.  The  "paste  and  scissors  "  and  the 
camera  have  been  resj)onsible  for  repro- 
ducing some  of  the  greatest  troasui'es  of  litera- 
ture and  art  ;  but  it  is  the  weak  and  mutilated 
copy  that  is  so  objectionable.  Then,  again, 
the  "sneaking"  from  ])rofessional  jom-nals 
is  a  habit  that  has  grown.  No  sooner  has 
an  illustration  oi  some  important  building  or 
competition  design  appeared,  than  a  crowd  of 
copyists  are  "  on  the  job,"  and  whole  featui-es 
of  plan  and  elevation,  and  bits  of  detail  from 
Mr.  So-and-So's  design  are  found  introduced 
in  the  latest  offices  and  shop  designs,  very 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  author,  who  finds 
his  happiest  thoughts  plagiarised  in  the  most 
reprehensible  way.  No  doubt  this  is  very 
shameful  and  verj^  demoralising ;  but  how 
can  we  prevent  it  'f  To  one  wlio  will  use 
his  faculties,  there  are  hundreds  who 
8eek_  the  shortest  cut  by  apiiro])iiating 
the  ideas  of  others.  But  it  is  ten  times 
wor.se  when  an  improper  use  of  designs  is 
made.  A  literal  translation  of  a  man's  work 
may  not  be  so  bad  if  the  cribber  is  careful  to 
reproduce  it  under  exactly  similar  conditions; 
but  it  is  grossly  objectionable  if  he  copies  a 
thing  without  any  regard  for  purjjose  except 
to  save  himself  labour — it  then  becomes  a 
theft  of  the  most  contemptible  kind.  We 
distinguish  certain  kinds  of  cribbing  which 
are  ])articularly  objectionable:  (1)  Coj)y- 
ing  plans  of  buildings  without  any  relation 
to  condition ;  (2)  copj-ing  a  design  in  another. 


I  or  in  other  materials ;  copies  of  features, 
wrenched  from  their  proper  connection ;  (4) 
copies  that  are  meaningle.ss.  Under  each  of 
!  these  heads  we  may  say  a  good  deal.  "VVho 
I  has  n  )t  seen  a  jjlan  of  a  house  built  for  Mr. 
I  So-and-So  at  some  seaside  resort,  who  lias 
spent  on  it  several  thousands  of  pounds,  taken 
bodily  and  made  to  do  for  a  small  suburban 
I  London  house  costing  barely  a  thousand 
j  i^ounds  !'  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as 
j  to  see  the  planning  of  a  country  house 
rejjroduf^ed  in  or  near  a  town,  where  the 
circumstances  arc  wholly  changed.  In  our 
crowded  suburbs  we  see,  for  instance,  a  copy 
of  a  cottage  orne  that  might  do  iti  a  place  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  looks  like  a  trans- 
planted exotic  in  London.  Or  a  plan  is 
cribbed  out  of  an  English  journal  and 
actually  published  in  an  American  book,  as 
an  example  to  fellow  where  climate  and 
social  habits  are  so  different.  It  is  quite  as 
unjustifiable  to  copy  a  design  in  a  material 
for  which  it  is  not  adopted.  How  often  we 
see  a  stone  elevation  reproduced  in  brick,  and 
contrariwise ;  a  design  for  a  chimney-piece 
made  for  wood  actually  copied  literally  in 
marble  or  cast  iron.  The  original  designer 
gets  the  credit  or  discredit,  as  it  maj-  be,  of  the 
translation.  WTien  wood  is  changed  to  metal 
and  stone  to  brick,  the  crib  may  become  a  posi- 
tive libeller  of  the  original  artist,  and  a  double 
injuiy  is  done  in  the  name  of  art.  Another 
steals  bodily  from  the  illustrated  pages 
of  a  building  joiu-nal  some  feature 
like  a  tower,  and  transfers  it  to  his 
drawing-jiaper  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction. In  its  undigested  form  it  does  not 
fit  the  building  to  which  it  is  attached ;  it 
looks  what  it  is — a  "  sneaked  ".  feature, 
neither  growing  out  of  the  building  naturally 
in  its  jDosition,  or  appearing  to  belong  to  the 
same  treatment.  Again,  we  see  a  number  of 
meaningless  cojiies,  designs  which  were  in- 
tended for  a  particular  pm-pose  or  situation, 
used  for  very  different  buildings.  Mr.  Titbit 
sees  a  doorway  or  a  gable  which  i^leases  his 
fancy  in  an  illustrated  paper  or  a  new  build- 
ing, and  he  goes  and  copies  it  in  Mr.  Brown's 
new  premises,  where  it  is  wholly  out  of  place. 
A  window  suitable  for  a  city  bank  or  insur- 
ance office  is  cribbed,  and  introduced  into  a 
block  of  dwellings  where  small  and  simple 
ojienings  are  required ;  in  another  instance 
an  oriel  window  designed  for  a  domestic 
building  is  cojjied  in  a  warehouse.  Cribbers 
commit  strange  freaks  in  details,  from  the 
simple  lack  of  common  sense.  No  class  ( f 
building  except  the  warehouse  is  subjected 
to  more  hard  wear  than  a  block  of  offices 
in  a  street  ;  but  the  crib,  who  never 
thinks,  is  sure  to  pick  out  for  his  de- 
sign some  feature  which  is  wholly  inde- 
fensible. If  he  builds  a  jjorch,  the  most 
elaborate  and  delicately  undercut  jamb 
mouldings  are  uitroduced,  and  carved  orna- 
ments are  put  in  within  reach  of  every  mis- 
chievous boj',  which  are  soon  obliterated  or 
chipped  off.  His  jjlinth  mouldings  are  of  the 
same  kind,  very  full  of  deeply-cut  members 
in  a  s(jft  stone.  He  generally  places  a 
traceried  window  so  near  the  gi'ound  or  sti'eet 
level  as  to  share  the  same  fate.  So  easily  have 
the  facilities  of  reproduction  lent  themselves 
to  the  crib,  it  would  be  juster  to  say  these 
facilities  have  made  him.  Before  photo- 
giai)hy  and  the  many  2)hoto-processes  were 
known,  these  borrowers  or  stealers  of  other 
men's  brains  had  fewer  oi)})ortuiiities  of 
copj'ing.  No  one  can  tell  what  these  veiy 
men  could  have  done  if  they  had  been 
com])olled  to  learn  during  their  j)upilage 
from  such  works  as  were  open  to  them, 
when  the  temiitations  to  copy  were  not 
what  they  are  now.  The  cribbing  instinct 
has  begotten  a  distrust  in  their  own  resources; 
it  has  made  real  art  very  much  harder  to 
learn,  because  the  crib  is  the  last  pei-son 
to  set  before  him  any  high  standard  of  his 
profession.  Nor  is  the  habit  of  criticism 
particularly  genial  to  the  mind  of  the 
priggishly  inclined  ;   and   all   things  con- 
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sldered,  the  use  of  the  prig  in  the  economy 
of  art  is  to  set  stronger  men  thinking  as  to 
how  they  can  escape  from  the  trammels  of 
mediocrity — that  average  of  merit  in  archi- 
tecture which  shows  us  the  real  advance  we 
have  made. 


ARE 


ARCHITECTS'  FEES 
DITIONAL  ? 


CON- 


THE  remuneration  of  an  architect  is  often, 
it  would  appear,  made  conditional  on 
the  acceptance  of  a  tender  for  a  cci-tain 
amount.  The  client  says,  in  effect,  If  you  can 
guarantee  that  your  plans  can  be  carried  out 
at  a  certain  cost  I  do  not  ol)ject.    This  would 
l)e  fair  if  the  client  acceded  to  the  advice  of 
his  architect,  and  agreed,  if  necessary,  to  a 
certain  curtailment  of  requirements.  The 
jirrangement  would  then  be  a  reasonable  one. 
But,  as   a  rule,  the    employer  requires  a 
building  of  a  cei"tain  size  and  accommodation , 
having  a  certain  number  of  rooms,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  difficulty  and  misiuidorstanding 
arises.     As  a  general  rule.  Mi .  Urown  wants 
a  house  or  a  shop  of  a  certain  doscrij>tion.  He 
agrees  that  his  architect  shall  jjrepare  plans, 
■which  arc  ultimately  agreed  to.     He  says 
nathing  about  cost  till  after  they  are  all 
finished.     Tenders  are    submitted,  and  if 
thej'  hai)])en  to  lie  higher  than  he  intends 
to  expend,  he  often  repudiates  the  under- 
tiiking  altogether.     There    are  luimerous 
people  of  this  class.    Thej-  think  that  an 
architecfs  design   is  like  any  other  com- 
modity, and  can  be  cast  off  at  a  moment's 
notice,  if  it  is  too  expensive.    Wo  have 
repeatedly  to  report  cases  of  this  kind.  An 
action  remitted  from  the  High  Court,  came 
before  the  Hanley  County-court  the  other 
day,  when  a  Newcastle   architect  claimed 
fees  from  a  draper  for  services  rendered. 
The  defendant  had  given   instructions  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  house  ;  quantities  were 
also  taken  out  by  the  plaintiff.    For  the 
former  work  the  plaintiff  was  to  receive  a 
certain  amount,  and  the  usual  charges  for 
bills  of  qiiantitios.    The  defendant  had,  it 
appears,  stated  a  limit  to  the  cost ;  but  the 
architect  said  he  could  not  guarantee  to 
CJirry  out  all  the  defendant's  wishes  for  the 
amount.    The  plans  were   ultimately  pre- 
pared to  meet  the    requirements  of  the 
defendant,   and  were    approved    by  him. 
What  more  can  an  architect  do  than  carry 
out  the   instructions  ?    "NMien  the  tenders 
came  in  the  lowest  was  found  to  be  a 
hundred  pounds  above  the  sum  named,  and 
on  this  ground  it  is  alleged  the  defendant 
altered  his  mind,  and  declined  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  his  fees.    After  hearing  evidence,  the 
verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  client  to  back  out  of  his 
contract  on  other  grounds  than  those  alleged. 
In  this  instance  it  appears  the  defendant  sold 
the  land,  though  he  alleged  the  additional 
cost.    In  other  instances  the  client  has  been 
found  to  change  his  mind,  having  seen  some 
design  he  Ukes  better.  Whatever  reason  may 
induce  him  to  alter  his  mind,  the  question  of 
cost  is  a  convenient  one  to  make  use  of.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  designs  for  which 
tenders  are  sent  in  are  found  to  be  within 
the  amount  of  the  lowest.  They  are  generally 
20  to  30  per  cent,  above,  and  is  it  not  quite 
unreasonable  that  because  of  this  excess  an 
architect's  work  should  be  considered  useless 
and  valueless  ?    If  such   a  principle  were 
generally  admitted,  there   would   be  very 
few  clients  who  would  not  be  entitled  to 
abandon  their  undertakings,  and  refuse  to 
pay  their  architect.  It  will  be  said  with  some 
j\istice  clients  of  this  sort  are  not  worth 
working  for :  they  are  men  who  measure 
their  professional  adviser's  skill  and  labour 
by  their  own  low  standard.    No  doubt  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  architect's  part  to 
give  his  client  a  fairly  approximate  idea  of 
the  cost,  but  not  to  guarantee  it,  and  to 
infprmhim,  if  his,  requirements  are  too  gi-eat, 
of  the  fact,  and  how  they  may  be  reduced. 


Beyond  this  he  is  certainly  not  called  upon  to 
go ;  he  certainly  is  not  responsible  for  the  actual 
cost,  and  it  appears  both  unprofessional  and 
undesirable  that  he  should  bind  himself  to 
give  any  sort  of  guarantee  as  to  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  his  design.  It  is  not  the  archi- 
tect's business  to  accept  all  his  client's  con- 
ditions, to  agree  to  carry  out  all  his  require- 
ments, and  to  prepare  designs  to  meet  them 
at  a  certain  cost,  and  when  architects 
begin  to  understand  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  contractors,  they  will  not  so  easily  make 
any  rash  agreement  as  to  the  paj'ment  of 
their  services  being  contingent  on  the  result 
of  tendering.  Nor  is  it  at  all  fair  tha,t  a 
client  should,  after  abandoning  his  intention 
of  proceeding  with  the  work,  say,  as  ho  often 
does,  that  the  plans  and  quantities  are  of  no 
use  to  him.  Many  unprincipled  emploj-ers 
imagine  that  they  are  relieved  of  their  re- 
sponsibility by  sa\-ing  the  architect's  labour 
is  of  no  use  "to  them  ;  but  recent  decisions 
have  wisely  overruled  this  plea,  by  showing 
that  the  employer  may  have  derived  some 
benefit  from  the  architect's  labour.  Indeed, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  wo  should  often  have 
people  employing  architects  to  obtain  ideas, 
to  see  how  their  estates  can  bo  developed,  and 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  schemes,  and  then 
rejiudiating  all  liability  for  the  fees  earned,  in 
thismaimer  amanifest  injustice  would  b-j  done 
tc  the  profession. 

THE  ARCHITECTUR.VL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  D.  Cariie,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair.  Messrs.  A.  11.  Goslett  and  C.  J.  De>'itt 
were  elected  members. 

The  following  classes  would  be  commenced, 
the Presidentunnounced,  next  month  : — Sketching 
and  masonry  class,  April  14  ;  water-coloar  class, 
vindcr  Mr.  Weedon,  April  18  :  mensiuation  and 
land  surveying,  under  Professor  Henrj'  Adams, 
.\pril  22  ;  and  modern  design,  under  Mr.  H. 
Heathcote  Statham,  April  28. 

NOMINATION"  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  B.wisTF.u  F.  Flf,tcher,  hon.  secretarj', 
announced  the  '-house  list"  of  nominations  for 
next  session,  leading  off  with  the  names  of  Mr. 
\.  Berestord  Pitc  as  the  member  designated  by 
the  committee  to  fill  the  presidential  chair,  and 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith  and  John  Bcgg  for  the 
vice-presidencies.  For  the  ten  seats  on  the 
council  eighteen  members  were  nominated,  and 
further  names  may  be  added  to  the  list  to  be 
voted  upon  on  the  initiative  of  any  two  members 
up  to  and  including  Fridaj-,  April  24. 

AUCHXTECTVUE    OF    THE    TEUTONIC    ORDER  :  WITH 
r.^RTIClLAH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  MARIENllVRG. 

Mr.  C.  FitzRoy  Doll  read  the  following  paper 
on  this  subject,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the 
exhibition  on  the  walls  of  about  seventy  large 
mounted  photographs  and  plans,  and  also  some 
water-coloiu-s  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Phenc  Spiers, 
F.S.A.  (Two  of  the  plans  and  four  of  the  views 
are  reproduced  on  our  photographic  pages  this 
week.)  5Ir.  Doll,  having  explained  that  he  pro- 
posed to  limit  his  remarks  to  the  architecture 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia,  continued  : — 
In  order  to  obtain  a  grasp  of  the  subject  before 
us,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
historj',  rule,  and  organisation  of  the  Military 
Order  which  ultimately  had  its  chief  seat  in 
Prussia.  ' '  Equites.  Teutonic!  hospitales,  S. 
Mariae  Virginis,  Hierosolymita,"  to  give  the 
Order  its  full  title,  can  trace  its  origin  back  to  1127, 
when  a  German  and  his  wife,  resident  in  J  erusalem, 
turned  their  house  into  a  '■  hospitium  "  for  their 
compatriots,  male  and  female,  rich  or  poor,  suffer- 
ing from  want  or  sickness.  A  facidty  was  obtained 
from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  establish- 
ment was  thenceforth  known  as  ' '  The  German 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  at  Jerusalem."  The  institu- 
tion soon  obtained  large  endowments  from  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  pursued  the  even  tenour 
of  its  ways  until  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
S.aladin,  in  1187.  The  Saltan,  with  a  charac- 
teristic generosity,  allowed  the  hospital  to  remain. 
Two  years  later  (1189),  however,  during  the  siege 
of , Acre,  the  sphere  of  action  of  this  benevolent 
establishment  was  tranferred  thither  in  order  to 


nurse  the  German  sick  and  wounded,  and  soon 
afterwards  Frederic,  Duke  of  Swabia,  determined 
to  form  an  (Jrder  exclusively  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Teutonic  Order  as  such  was  founded  in  1 190, 
under  the;  walls  of  Acre.    The  knights  took  the 
usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience!, 
and  were  required  to  live  in  community.  Their 
habit  was  a  white  mantle  with  a  black  cross  edged 
with    silver.     The    Order    was    divided  into 
four  ranks — knights,  priests,  men-at-arms,  and 
servitors,  the  last  being  cidled  "  Graumantler " 
— i.e.,  grey  mantles,  from  the  habit  thoy  wore. 
The  men-at-arms  were  sometimes  called  "half- 
brothers,   and  were  chiefly  the  vassals  of  the 
Order,  and  acted  as  infantry  when  in  the  field. 
The  members  were  commonly  called  by  thoir  own 
countrymen  "  Marianer,"  which,  I  am  afraid,  if 
I  translate  as  Mary  Anners,  I  shall  lay  myself 
open  to  thi!  ch.argii  of  being  frivolous,  although 
there  would  be  a  singular  appropriatencHs  in  the 
name,  inasmuch  as  the  church  at  the  Maricnburg 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the  chapi-1  beneath 
it  to  St.  Anne.     The  first  Grand  Master  was 
Heinri('h  Waldbot  von  Bassenheim,  a  Uhine- 
lander  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblenz.  The 
second  Grand  Master  was  Otto  von  Carpcn,  a 
citizen  of  Bremen ;  the  third,  Hermann  liarth,  of 
Liibeck  ;  and  then,  in  1210,  Hermann  von  Salza, 
the  greatest  of  all   the   Grand    Maslcsrs,  was 
elected.    In  1229,  Conrad,  Duke  of  Masovia,  who 
ruled  over  a  portion  of  Poland,  had  fo\ight  with 
ill -success  against  the  Prussians  and  Lithuanians, 
two  heathen  races,  who  were  governed  by  a  High 
Priest,  imdcr  a  constitution  which  their  mythical 
hero,  WaidewTit,  is  said  to  have  learnt  from  a 
hive  of  bees.     After  several  defeats  (Jonrad 
invited  the    Teutonic    knights    to    help  him 
in  his  war  acjainst  the  Prussians.     Hermann  yon 
Salza  seized    this    opportunity  with  alacrity. 
Von  Salza  obtained  the  sanction  of  both  Emperor 
and  Pope  to  the  enterprise,  with  an  Imperial 
Charter  and  Papal  Bull  f»mplete.    By  the  Charter 
the  Order  was  generoasly  given  all  the  lands  it 
might  conquer,  none  of  which,   by  the  bye, 
belonged  to  the  donor;  but  by  the  Bull  (the 
Church  ever  being  alive  to  its  own  interests)  one- 
third  of  all  the  country  annexed  was  to  be  given 
as  endowments  for  bishoprics.    At  first  Hermann 
von  Salza  only  sent  a  few  knights  under  Hermann 
Balck,    who  "started  by   building  a  temporar>- 
stronghold  at  Nessau  on  the  Vistula,  from  which 
as  a  base  he  got  possession  of  the  holy  oak  at 
Thorn,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula"  was  acquired  by  the  Order.  Shortly 
after  Balck  obtained  the  whole  of  Pogosania, 
withoiit  fighting,  and  the  town  of  Elbing  was 
founded.     In  1239,  Hermann  von  Salza  and  Von 
Balck  died,  but  the  crusade  was  continued  by 
Conrad  of  Thuringia  and  Otto  of  Brunswick,  with 
the  result  that  the  prorinces  of  Warmien,  Natangen, 
and  Barterland  were  added  to  the  possessions  of  the 
(Jrder.   Whilst  the  conquest  of  Prussia  was  pro- 
gressing the  Order  was  growing,  both  in  numbers 
and  possessions,  in  other  countries,  more  particularly 
in  Sicily,  Italy,  Hungarj-,  and  Germany,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  gradual  development  of  a 
properly  organised  administration.    The  Grand 
Master,  residing  at  Acre  first  and  subsequently 
at  Venice,  was  obbged  to  delegate  his  ordinary 
powers  to  deputies  in   the  different  countries 
where  the  Order  held  property.    Each  deputy 
bore  a  distinct  title,  which  at  once  identified  him 
with  the  countrv    in    which  he  was  chief ; 
thus  the  Grand'  Master  was   represented  in 
Prussia  by  the  provincial  master  (Landmeister). 
Each  convent  had  a  council  to  assist  the  com- 
mander in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  which 
doubtless  was  very  necessary,  as  he  seems  to  have 
had  control  in  all  matters"  appertaining  to  war, 
justice,  commerce,  cidtivation,  and  colonisation 
■within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.   The  general 
term  for  the  buildings  of  the  Order  is  castle  ;  but 
for  the  particular  names  in  respect  to  their  rank  I 
know  no  eqiuvalents  in  our  language,  and  so,  ■with 
your  permission,  ■wiU  call  them  Grand  Mastery, 
Pro^s-incial  Commandery,  Grand  Commandery,  and 
Commanderv.    The  victorious  army  of  the  Order 
swept  along'the  watersheds  of  the  Vistula  and  its 
tributaries,  then  along  the  coast  of  the  Fresh 
Water  Haven  to  the  month  of  Pregel,  up  that 
river  to  Tapiau,   thence  crossing  Samland  to 
Labiau  on  the  coast  of  the  Curland  Haven,  and 
proceeding  along  the  eastern  shore  to  the  delta 
of  the  Niemen  and  Nemel,  went  on  to  conquer 
Curland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.   As  they  pursued 
their  course  thev  formed  temporarj-  strongholds 
in  desirable  sitiiations,  protected  by  earthworks 
and  timber  palisades,  the  latter  material  ever 
being  in  abundance.    On  the  sites  of  thes 
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strongholds  permanent  biiildings  were  erected 
at  once  in  some  cases,  whereas  in  others  a 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  castle  con- 
vent -was  constructed.  A  perusal  of  the  table  of 
dates  given  below  (which  is  taken  from  Stein- 
brecht)  will  at  once  show  when  the  temporary 
strongholds  were  formed  and  the  permanent 
buildings  erected  :— 


Formation  of  Stronghold. 


1.  N«ssaa 


2.  Thorn  

3.  AlthausCulm 

4.  Reden  

5.  Graudenz  ... 

6.  Elbing  

7.  Engelsburg  . 

■S.  Balga   

9.  Bii^lau  

10.  Unislaw  


1231 
1232 
1234 

(1235) 

1237 
1237 
1239 
(1245 
(1245) 


11.  Xeu  Christ- 

biirg   124S 

12.  Zantir   1248 

13.  Konigsberg  .  1255 

14.  SchOn.see   (1250-1260) 

15.  B  o  g  g  e  n  - 

hansen   (1250-1260) 

16.  Papau   (1250-12601 

17.  Leipe    (1250-1260) 


IS.  Welsas   (1250-1260'  18. 

19.  Marieaburs.  (1250-1260 1[  19. 

20.  Tapiau   1265  20, 

21.  Brandenburg  1266  21, 

22.  Loch-stedt  ...  1266  22 

23.  Mewe    1282  23 

24.  Stra-sburg  ...  1285  24 

25.  Golub   1290-1300  25 


Erection  of  Permanent 
Building. 

.  Althaus 

Culm   (cr.  12.35) 

.  Elbing    (1240-1250) 

1.  Balga   1240-1250 

.  Thorn   1250-1260 

.  Neu  Christ- 
burg    (12.50) 

.  Graudenz  ..  1250-1260 
.  Konigsberg  .  12.57 

.  Birgelau   1260-1270 

.  Unislaw   (1260-1270) 

. Branden- 
burg   1266 

.  Lochstedt  ...  1270 

.  Marienburg.  1280 

.  Mewe    1282 

.  Tapiau    1280-1290 

.  Papau   1230-1290 

.  SchGnsee   1280-1290 

. Roggen- 

hausen   :i280-1290) 

Engelsburg  .  (1280-1290) 

Reden   1290-1300 

Strasbvu^  ...  1290-1300 

Leipe    (1290-1300) 

Nessau    (1300) 

Golub    1300 

Welsas    .' 

Zantir   Never 


Uncertain  dates  are  in  parentheses. 
The  permanent  building  w^as  commenced  by  the 
erection  of  a  tower,  which  was  made  perfectly 
habitable  before  any  of  the  other  buildings  were 
commenced,  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  tower  of 
refuge  in  case  of  attack  whilst  the  wwks  were 
being  carried  on.  These  towers  were  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  castle — in  some  cases, 
within  the  main  walls,  as  at  Reden ;  in  some, 
attached  to  the  external  waUs,  as  at  Strasburg ; 
or.  in  others,  detached  entirely,  as  at  Golub.  In 
the  last  two  cases,  the  only  means  of  entry  was  a 
drawbridge  on  the  level  of  the  archers'  gallery 
just  under  the  eaves  of  the  main  building.  A 
tower  formed  a  part  of  most  of  the  castles  of  the 
<  >rder ;  but,  although  agreeing  generally  in 
f>sentials,  no  two  are  identical  with  regard  to 
design — some  being  square  or  oblong  on  plan, 
whilst  others  are  round  or  polygonal.  The  castle 
'  onvents  in  general  were  square  on  plan,  as 
nearly  so  as  possible,  the  ilediteval  architects,  as 
you  are  aware,  having  a  rooted  prejudice  to  exact 
dimensions.  (A  glance  at  the  table  of  comparative 
dimensions  of  all  the  castles  appended  to  this 
paper  will  at  once  demonstrate  this  assertion.) 
Thus  Reden  is  1.59'  1"  on  the  north  and  south 
fronts  and  1.57'  7"  on  the  east  and  west.  The 
\'orburg  or  outworks  were  built  according  to  the 
natural  contour  of  the  site,  and  therefore  were 
dictated  rather  by  necessity  than  desire.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  large  open  space  surrounded  in  many 
wises  by  a  moat,  and  in  all  by  an  embattlemerit 
and  loopholed  wall,  with  a  defending  gallery 
behind  it.  There  were  fknking  towers  where 
necessity  or  policy  demanded  them.  IntheVorburg 
were  placed  workshops,  brewery,  granarj-,  stables, 
(-ittle-stalls,  poultrj'-yard,  vegetable  garden,  &c. 
The  Commanderies  in  many  cases  had  a  large 
hostehy  attached  to  them  "for  the  recei)tion  of 
visitors  who  had  occasion  to  go  to  them  on 
business  or  pleasure,  llarienburg,  on  the  right 
tank  of  the  river  Nogat,  the  branch  of  the 
Vistula  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  delta  of 
that  great  stream,  was  erected  by  Conrad  von 
ThierWg  in  1280  (according  to  some  authorities, 
in  1274/  as  a  Commandery  with  a  hostelry 
attached.  The  object  of  the  castle  was  to  protect 
the  main  road  from  C'ulmland  to  the  Haven 
di.^trict,  and  to  be  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
l-trids  with  the  delta.  The  original  castle  was 
plannwl  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  knights 
with  their  men-at-arms  and  servants,  and,  as 
will  Ui  seen  by  the  drawing  [see  illustration], 
the  wmvent  is  nearly  a  scjuare  on  j>lan,  being 
It)7ft.  by  109ft.,  not  to  go  into  fractions.  The 
plan  follows  the  usual  custom  of  ranging  the 
buildings  round  a  coinl-yard  or  garth,  with 
cloisters  on  the  groitod  floor,  and  cloister  galleries 
over  them  to  approaA  the  rooms  on  the  different 
fl'iors.  Tlie  lAsement  was  devoted  to  cellare, 
etuh  of  which  had  a  rollinj^  way  to  it,  as  shown 
on  the  ground-flwr  plan  of  Reden.  Ample 


cellarage   was   of  great   importance,    as  these 
castles,  being  open  at  any  moment  to  attack,  had 
to  be  ever  prepared  for  a  siege  of  unknown 
duration,  and,  therefore,  the  sufficiency  of  pro- 
visions was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.    I  fancy 
that  when  these  stores  were  filled  up  with  the 
comestibles  our  Teutonic  brethren  are  so  fond  of, 
such  as  pickled  and  smoked  fish  and  meat,  pickled 
beans  and  cucumbers,  sauerki-aut   and  native 
cheese,  you  would  not  have  required  a  setter 
or  pointer  to  hunt  up  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mandery for  you.    The  ground  floor  provided  for 
the  main  entrance,  the  gatekeeper's  lodge,  the 
parlour,  the  kitchen  (with  its  great  brick  and  tile 
cooking-stove),  the  heating  chamber,  workshop, 
well,  and  offices,  with  accommodation  for  the 
servants.  The  first  floor,  as  usual,  is  the  principal 
one,  and  provides  for  the  abode  of  the  knights. 
In  the  north  wing  are  the  chapel,  with  sacristy, 
penitentiary  ceU,  and  a  musicians'  gallery  (at  the 
west  end),  the  chapter  hall,  and  muniment  rooms. 
On  the  south  side  are  the  refectory  and  dormitory, 
and  on  the  west  the  commander's,  provost's,  and 
treasurer's  apartments.    The  east  being  the  land 
side,  and  therefore  most  liable  to  attacks,  was  in- 
closed by  a  high  loopholed  screen  wall,  with  a 
loft,  or  fighting  gallery,  along  its  whole  length. 
The  archers'  gallery  went  round  the  north,  west, 
and  south  sides  of  the  building,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  the  staircases  shown  in  the  thickness 
of  the  external  walls.   From  this  floor  the  Dansk, 
or  Latrine  tower  was  approached  by  a  long 
passage  carried  on  piers  and  arches,  the  inter- 
vening space  between  the  main  building  and  the 
tower  beir.g  about  1  r2f  t.  In  no  less  than  eleven  out 
of  the  twenty-four  castles  erected  by  the  Order  in 
Prussia  proper,  there  is  a  Dansk  entirely  detached 
from  the  main  buildings  with  a  passage  to  it  on 
a  permanent  bridge,  a  promise  of  the  futiue 
development  of  sanitary  science  in  that  land 
which  has  not  been  realised  to  this  day.    In  the 
roofs  were  large  lofts  for  storing   grain  and 
other  requisites.    The   hostelrj-,  Mittelschloss 
had  on  the  north  side  the  infirmary,  on  the 
east  the  guests'  chambers,  and  on  the  west 
the    workshops    and    stables.    Such    was  the 
Commandery  when,  in  1309,  the  Grand  Master 
Siegfried    von    Feuchtwangen,    determined  to 
transfer  his  residence  from  Venice  to  ilarien 
burg.    At  first  the  buildings  wer(;  probably  largi 
enough  to  house  the  Grand  Master,  with  his 
ofiicers,  knights,  and  retinue  ;  but  soon  the  Order 
attained  to  such  power  and  wealth  that  their 
concomitants,  state,  and  luxury  demanded  space 
in   the    Marienbiirg.     The    succeeding  Grand 
Masters,  Werner  von  Orselin  (1324-1330)  and 
Luther  of  Brunswick  (1331-133.5),  altered  and 
added  to  the  Hochschloss,  founded  the  Grand 
Master's  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  and  adapted  a  part 
of  the  hostelry  to  the  more  pretentious  require 
ments  of  the  Grand  blaster.    Dietrich  von  Alten 
burg  (133.5-13-11)  completed  the  church,  built  in 
its  present  form  the  main   tower,  formed  the 
Vorburg  (outworks)  and  surrounded  them  and 
also  the  town  of  Marienbiirg  (which  originally 
was  called  AUyem)    with    walls  and  towers. 
During  the  Grand  Mastership  of  Winrich  von 
Kniprode  (1352-1383)  the  great  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  was  set  up  in  the  external  niche 
at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
Grand  Master's  palace  was  built.    The  demolition 
of   the  stables  and  workshops  in  the  hostelry 
(Mittel.schloss)  to  make  room  for  the  palace  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  further  buildings  in  the 
Vorburg  to  supply  their  place.    The  plan  made 
by  Reg.  Baumeister  Feltzen  in  1893  (reproduced 
herewith)  shows  all  the  Mediieval  work  extant 
at  that  date.    The  defeat  of  the  Grand  Master's 
forces  at  the  battle   of    Tannenberg  in  1410 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  power 
of  the  Order  ;  but  the  JIarienburg  continued  to 
be  the  Grand  Master's  residence  until  1468,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  and  thence- 
forth for  three  centuries  wfus  a  royal  palace  of  the 
Polish  kings,   during  which  period  the  castle 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  effects  of  the  ever- 
recurring  wars  between  the  Poles  and  Swedes,  as 
well  as  neglect.    In   1772  West   Prussia  was 
ceded  to  Frederick  the  (ireat,  which  did  not 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Marienburg,  as  the 
Grand  Master's  palace  was  used  as  a  weaving- 
mill,  and  the  Hochschloss  as  barracks.  Thirtj- 
years  later  the  Prussian  Government  started  to 
adapt  the  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  a  magazine 
of  war  material,  and  had  done  irreparable  injury 
to  the  Cast-  wing  of  the  hostelry,  when  the  cry 
raised  by  the  poet  Schenkendorf  put  a  Stop  to 
Sich  vandali-sm.    In  1815  the  president  of  th? 
fwwuce,  Yo©  Bchon,  had  the  restoration  of  th  ■  | 


(irand  Master's  Palace  taken  in  hand,  and  later, 
in  18.50,  the  restoration  of  the  Hochschlwss  was 
commenced  under  the  guidance  of  the  arcjiii- 
tects  Von   Qnast,   Voight,   and  Gersdorii',  in 
the  order  named,  and  is  now  being  carried 
on  to    a    happy    completion    under   the  en- 
thusiastic   care    of    Baurath    C.  Steinbrecht. 
And  now  for  a  stroll  through  the  ' '  Alhambra  of 
the  North,"  as  the  Germans  fondly  (;all  it,  in  its 
present  condition.     L'pon   crossing  the  draw- 
bridge over  the  outer  moat  we  pass  through  the 
portal  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Mittelschloss. 
On  the  left  are  the  guest  chambers  of  the 
hostelry  and  the  office  of  the  Grand  Commandery, 
still  in  the  form  of  a  magazine.    To  the  right  is 
the  infirmary  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  west 
side  is  the  Grand  Master's  palace.    We  pass. the 
covered  well  and  enter  on  the  ground  level  the 
knight's  hall,  in  which  the  Grand  ^Master  enter- 
tained his  guests.    The  hall  is  about  92ft.  by 
43ft.,  the  beautiful  14th-centurj-  brick  vaulting 
over  which  is  carried  by  three  octagonal  granite 
shafts  with  Limestone  bases  and  caps.;  Jtt  is 
lighted  by  eight  two-light  windows  on  the  .west 
and  seven  on  the  east,  all  ha\'ing  tracery  heads. 
These  are  unfortunately    filled  with  modem 
stained  glass  of  \ery  inferior  quality-.    Under  the 
distemper  on  the  walls  the  remains  of  frescoes 
have  been  discovered,  representing  incidents  in 
the  historv  of  the  Order,  which  Professor  Sharper, 
of  Hano^  er,  is  using  as  an  index  for  the  future 
decoi-ation.    The  hall  was  heated  by  means  of  a 
large  earthenware  stove,  from  which  flues  were 
formed  under  the  floor,   as  indicated  by  the 
earthenware  movable  discs  in  the  pavement  by 
which  the  hot  air  could  be  let  into  the  apartment. 
To  the  north  of  the  hall  is  the  kitchen,  with  a 
large  brick  and  tile  stove,  and  in  the  dixdsion 
wall  between  the  hall  and  kitchen  is  a  serving 
hatch.    Beneath  both  these  spaces  are  brick- 
vaulted  cellars.    The  springing  of  one  of  these 
vaults,  which  is  under  a  shaft  in  the  hall  above,  is 
very  interesting.  Returning  into  the  courtyard,  we 
pass  through  the  watehroom  to  the  main  stair- 
case, up  which,  on  the  first  floor,  we  reach  the 
Grand  Master's  apartments.     Going  along  the 
beautiful  vaulted  gallery  (see  illustration) ,  lighted 
towards  the  north  by  four  tracery  windows,  and 
to  the  west  by  one,  and  ha^'ing  the  vaulting 
carried  on  one  side  by  octagonal  shafts  partly 
granite  and  partly  limestone,  we  come  to  the 
Master's  summer  haU,  which  is  about  42ft.  square, 
and  the  most  beautiful  apartment  in  the  palace. 
The  brick  vaulting  springs  fi-om  a  single  granite 
shaft   with  limestone   moulded   cap  and  base. 
There  are  ten  two-light  square-headed  windows 
to  this  apartment,  having  tracery  in  them.  The 
stained  glass  is  more  interesting-  in  respect  to  the 
subjects  than  to  the  qualit}'.    They  represent 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Order,  amongst  them 
being  one  to  commemorate  the  reception  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
by  the  Grand  blaster  Konrad  von  Wallenrode  in 
1392,  at  the  Marienburg.    Hemy  had  gone  over 
in  1390  with  300  English  archers  to  a^isist  the 
Order  against  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  chi-onicler 
Johann  von  Posilge  speaks  with  astonishment  of 
the  havoc  the  English  bowmen  wrought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.    Anything  more  beautiful 
than  this  chamber,  both  with  regard  to  propor- 
tion and  dignity,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  For- 
merly, the  hall  was  decorated  with  colour,  of 
which  sufficient  has  been  found  under  the  white- 
wash to  indicate  the  coui'se  to  be  piu'sued  in  the 
restoration.    To  the  east  of  the  summer  hall  is 
the  winter  haU  of   the  Grand  Master,  which 
measures  about  3')ft.  by  37ft.,  and  is  designed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  former,  w  ith  the  vault- 
ing   centring    on   a  single  granite  octagonal 
shaft  with  limestone  base  and  springer,  there 
being  no  cap.    It  is  lighted  by  foui-  traceried 
square  -  headed    windows,    and    heated    by  a 
large  earthenware  stove  with  flues  under  the 
floor,  as  previously  described.     On  the  walls  the 
remains  of  the  full-length  portraits  of  the  Grand 
Masters  have  been  found,  but  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable upon  the  photograph.  Adjoining 
the  last  apartment  is  the  Master's  parlour  and 
his  private  room,  the  latter  of  which  has  the 
vaulting  centred  on  two  octagonal  gr.anite  shafts 
having  limestone  bases  and  caps.    The  position 
of  this  room  gave  the  Master  a  view  over  the 
courtyard  of  the   Jlittelschloss,  including  the 
bridge  into  the  Hochschloss.  Crossing  the  gallery 
first  mentioned  at  its  eastern  end,  we  come  to  a 
vestibule  fi-om  which  the  house  chapel  is  ente;el, 
which  is  about  32ft.  by  17ft.     This  chapel  is 
emphiisised  externally  by  projectina:  in  front  of 
the  general  line,  and  haV-ing  a  triple  gable  over 
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it  suriuountod  by  a  cross.    Xext  to  the  chapel  is 
the  (Jrand  Master's  sloe])ing  a])artmont,  with 
attoiulant's  and  bath  room  adjoininfj;,  as  well  as  a 
strong-   room.      On  the   north  ot  the  (irand 
Master's  bodi'ooin  is  the  armoury,  from  the  oast 
end  of  which  a  stiiircasc  in  the  wall  hiuds  down 
to  the   knights'   hall.     In  an  aunibni"  in  the 
armoury  there  arc  several  pieces  of  Modijcval 
plate  belong:ing  to  the  Order,  including  a  beautiful 
13th-c.onkuy  silver  chalice  and  a  "  Field  Altar," 
which  was  carried  with  the  knights  when  cam- 
paigning, to  be  used  at  religious  functions  in  the 
field,    liefore  leaving  the  (irand  Master's  njiarl- 
ments,  1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  ingenuitj- 
witli  which  the  servants'  stairs  from  the  ba.se- 
jnent  Jirc  jilainied,  ;ind  th(^  liidden  i)assages  lead- 
ing to  the  serving  hatches  in  the  summer  and 
winter  halls.    The  ditfereiu'C  of  level  between  the 
river  front  and  that  of  the*'ourtyard  is  so  great 
that  another  floor  is  obtained  on  the  Nogat  side 
under  the  (irand  Master's  ai)artinents.  These  were 
probably  occupied  by  the  Grand  ( )ffi(  ers.  Tlie  rooms 
immediately  \inder  the  summer  and  winter  halls. 
The  elevations  towards  the  courtyard  and  Nogat 
proclaim  the  history  of  the  (Jrder  by  a  com- 
bination of  Saracenic  with  Venetian  and  (ierman 
Gothic,  whilst  the   ])redominant  vertical  lines 
symbolizi!  the  Christian,  and  the  genw'al  massive- 
ness  with  the  (>mbattlemented  ])arapet  the  military, 
aims  of  the  Order,    ('onsidering  the  poverty  of 
the  material  at  the  architect's  command,  I  think 
that  he  has  invested  his  design  with  great  dignity, 
and  succeeiled  in  a  high  degree  to  give  it  that 
architei-tiiral  character  which  at  once  proclaims 
to  the  beholder   the   piu-poses   for  which  the 
building  was  erected.    Grossing  the  drawbridge 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Master's  palace,  we 
enter  the  HochscMoss,  or  convent  house.    1  have 
alr(!ady  d(!scribed  the  aiTangement  of  the  jjlan 
when  the  IMarienburg  was  a  Commandery  ;  it  will 
therefore  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
the  alterations  made  by  the  siiccessive  Grand 
Master.'*.  The  solid  black  on  the  walls  indicates  the 
portion  of  th(!  old  Commandery  incorporated  with 
the  existing  building.    The  double  cro.ss-hatched 
parts  show  the  alterations  and  additions  that  were 
made  between  1300  and  133,5,  which  comjn-ised 
the  jiulling  down  of  ;ind  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
the  south  and  cast  wing-s  next  the  courtyard,  the 
addition  of  an  extra  story  to  the  e.ast,  south,  west, 
and  part  of  the  north  wing,  with  the  alteration  of 
the  first  Hoor  conse(iuent  thereon,  the  building  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  new  main  tower  up  to  the 
roof,  and   the  almost   entire  reconstruction  of 
the  cloisters  and    cloister  galleries,  also  the 
enlargement  of  the  chapter  hall.     The  single 
hatched  portions    of    the    plan    indicate  the 
additions  made  from  1335  to  1344,  and  include 
the  building  of  the  chapel  of  iSt.  Anne  and  the 
enlargouient  of  the  church.    All  the  parts  that 
are  dotted  on  the  plans  show  whei'e  those  precious 
materials  (in  that  country)  stone  and  granite  are 
used.    On  the  gi-ound  lioor  the  alterations  had 
no  further  effects  on  the  plan  than  the  completion 
of  the  cloisters,  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  was 
built  without  disturbing  the  main  wall.  The 
three  tombs  in  front  of  the  altar  are  those  of 
three  Grand  ^Masters.    As  this  chapel  was  built 
over  the  whole  of  the  available  space  between 
the  castle  and  moat,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
a  j)ath  through  it,  hen'-.e  the  doors  on  the  north 
and  south  opposite  one  another.    The  carved 
stucco  in  the  north  porch  is  most  remarkable. 
On  the  first  floor  considerable  alterations  were 
made.    The  cloister  galleries  wore  rebuilt  [to  the 
design  shown  by  our  illustration].    The  chapter 
hall  was  enlarged  by  adding  the  former  muniment 
room  to  it.    The  brick  vaulting  is  carried  by 
three    granite    shafts    in    the    centre,  having 
Esthonian  marble  caps  and  corbels,  also  of  the 
latter  material,  upon  which  are  represented  verj- 
quaintly  (by  carving)  the  virtues  of  the  Order. 
The  bosses  are  of  carved  clay  burnt,  some  being 
covered  with  tracery,  whilst  others  represent  the 
pious  deeds  of  the  brotherhood.    The  windows 
are  filled  -with  stained  glass,  having  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Grand  Masters  in  the  designs. 
Professor   Sharper    is    carefuUy  restoring  the 
full-length  portraits  of  the  twentj'-three  Grand 
Masters    from    Heinrich    Waldbot   to  Conrad 
Ton  Erlichhausen   found  on  the   walls.  The 
extension  'of  the  church  towards  the  east  was 
executed,  as  also  the  existing  vaulting,  during 
the  Mastership  of  Dietrich  von  Altenburg  (1335- 
1341).    The  church  is  entered  fi-om  the  cloister 
gallery  by  the  renowned  "  Golden  Portal,"  built 
in  1280,  of  which  I  have  three  charming  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers.    The  carved  figures 
and  emichments  are  executed  in  clay  burnt,  and 


were  originally  gilded,  hence  the  name.  The 
inteiior  is  130ft.  long,  30ft.  6in.  wide,  and  about 
57ft.  high,  and  is  lighted  by  eight  windows  at 
the  ea.st  end  and  two  in  the  north  side,  ttlled  with 
stained  glass,  of  which  part  is  original.  The 
su])er-altar  is  a  fine  specimen  of  wood-carving. 
The  stalls,  rood,  with  side  figures  of  St.  JIary 
and  St.  John,  and    the    candelabrum  ;ire  the 
Mtuliicval  ones,  and  hiive  been  mostconscieutiously 
restored.'  The  choir  gallery  at  the  west  end,  with 
a  niche  above  for  a  small  organ,  is  very  beautiful 
as  well  as  interesting,  being  a  purt  of  the  church 
of  the  Commandery.     The  whole  of  the  colour 
decorations  have  been  discovered  under  the  dis- 
temper.   The  frieze  running  all  round  the  church 
represents  in  ]$iblical  and  legendary  form  the 
hi.story  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Promise 
of  Salvation  to  the  Last  .Judgment.     The  next 
alteration  on  this  floor  was  to  turn  the  former 
fighting   gallery   of  the    CommaTidery   into  a 
dormitory,  and  the  former  refectory  into  ii  day- 
room,  or  Domu  s  Conversorum.    [See  illustraticm 
of  the  refectory  as  restored.]    The  officers'  apart- 
ments on  the  west  side  remained  very  much  the 
same  as  they  were.    The  cloister  gallery  is  carried 
one   story  higher   on    the   south  side  of  the 
courtyard  than  on   the   others,  to  give  access 
to    the    refectory    and    fratry.      The  former 
has  the  biick  vaulting  centred  on  seven  granite 
octagonal  shafts  with  stone  caps  and  bases.  It 
is  93ft.  Gin.  long  and  29ft.  Cin.  wide,  and  is 
lighted  by  seven  windows.    In  the  gallery  adjoin- 
ing is  the  lavatory ,  and  in  the  wall  between  the 
gallery  and  the  refectorv'  are  serving-hatches. 
The  fratiyis  the  most  complete  ai)rirtment  in  the 
building,  and  has  the  brick  vaulting  centred  on 
three  granite  shafts,  with  stone  caps  and  bases. 
The  dectjrations  have  been  executed  to  accord 
with   the   remains  of  the  original   scheme  of 
colour.    The  knights  tilting  and  the  effigy  of  the 
(irand  Master  cirved  in  stucco  m  the  north  wall 
are  worthy  of  remark,  csi)(!cially  by  the  way  in 
which  the  one  knight,  regardless  of  trifles,  passes 
his  lance  Ihrotigh  the  springing  of  the  va\ilt,  and 
yet  pegs  his  man.    The  fratry  has  a  charming 
pipers'  gallery,  which  is  a])])roa(hed  by  a  stair 
from  the  corridor  without.    The  three  staircases, 
one  from  the  church  and  the  others  from  the 
cha])ter  hall  and  fratry  respectively,  lead  to  the 
archers'  gallery,  which  runs  all  round  the  build- 
ing.   Kound  the  building,  between  it  and  the 
moat,  is  the  "  Parcham,"  which  I  can  only  trans- 
late as  "  park  "  or  "  terrace."    On  this  terrace, 
to  the  south  of  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  was  the  place 
of  sepulture  of  the  brethren.    Our  illustrations 
show  the  exterior  of  the  Hochschloss  and  Mittel- 
schloss  fi'om  different  points  of  view,  with  the 
woiks  connected  with  them.    Two  of  them  repre- 
sent a  part  of  the  north  front  of  the  ^littelschloss, 
the  coloured  dra-wing  being  by  5Ir.  I{.  Phene 
Spiers.    The  most  noteworthy  features  in  these 
are  the  now  detached  tower,  which  was  origin- 
ally the  dfinsk  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  carved 
stucco  in  the  gable  and  the  embattlements. 
Ot  particular  interest  is  No.  65,  which  shows  the 
east  end  of  the  church  with  the  colossal  figure  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  niche.    This  figure, 
which  is  28ft.  high,  is  formed  with  a  core  of 
brick  covered  with  stucco,  in  which  the  figures 
are  carved.    It  is  then  covered  with  glass  mosaic, 
the  predominant  colour  being  gold.    When  the 
morning  sun  is  upon  the  figure,  it  is  visible  for 
miles  over   the   plains.     With  regard  to  the 
material  that  was  chiefly  used  in  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Order  in  Prussia,  I  have  a 
few  samples  to  show  you  which  Baurath  Stein- 
brecht  has  kindly  sent  me  : — No.  t  is  a  cusp  of 
grey  stucco  fi-omone  of  the  14th-century -windows. 
Stone  having  to  be  brought  for  hundreds  of  miles 
made  it  so  expensive  that  a  substitute  had  to  be 
found,  and  such  is  the  invention  that  necessity 
was  the  mother  of.     I  have  seen  it  in  a  splendid 
condition  in  tracery  heads,  whilst  the  stone 
muUions  supporting  it  have  quite  perished.  The 
material  was  made  in  blocks,  and  when  perfectlj' 
drj-  carved  like  stone.     "\\Tien  the  mass  has 
powdered  carbon  mixed  with  it,  they  call  it  grey 
stucco  (Graustuck)  ;  when  mixed  -with  ground  tile 
or  brick,  red  stucco  (Rothstuck).    No.  2  is  a 
moulded  brick  taken  from  a  rib  of  the  vaulting 
over  the  chapter  hall  in  the  Hochschloss.  This 
brick  weighs  81b.,  and  after  immex-sion  in  water 
for  24  hours  absorbed  15ioz.    No.  3  is  a  piece  of  a 
limestone  base.    This  stone  is  used  for  the  capitals 
and  l)ases  of  the  .shafts — in  fact,  wherever  great 
weight  had  to  be  carried  or  wear  withstood. 
In  the  13th  centurv-  this  stone  was  imported  from 
Esthonia :  but  in  the  14th  and  15th  centimes 


a  small  round  granite  muUion  shaft  from  the 
cloisters.  This  granite  is  found,  in  large  rough 
bhjcks  buried  in  the  earth,  in  Prussia,  which  are 
{■ailed  "  (iranit  Kindling  "  or  granite  foundlings. 
No.  5  is  a  glazed  tile  taken  from  the  ground  floor 
of  th(!  llochschlo.ss.  No.  (i  is  an  ordinary 
moulded  brick  taken  from  the  MilteLschloss.  It 
nuMsures  12in.  by  5lin.  by  3iin.,  and  weighs 
131b.  6oz.,  this  weight  bciing  increased  lib.  11  ^oz. 
after  soaking  in  water  for  24  hours.  With  but 
slight  variation,  the  Medifoval  bricks  found  in  .all 
th(!se  castles  are  of  the  dimensions  given  above. 
No.  7 — this  is  a  glazed  brick  crocket,  taken  from 
a  gable  of  tlu'  church.  No.  8  is  a  pi(^c(!  of  the 
Mediicval  brick-ivork,  which  shows  the  quality  of' 
the  mortar.  The  linu:  is  chalk  lime,  and  is  called 
in  PriLs.sia  "  Lesekalk,"  or  "gathered  lime," 
from  the  fact  that  th(>  chalk  is  found  in  small 
piece's  on  the  land,  and  also  beneath  the  surface, 
where  it  was  deposited  like  the  granite  by  some 
great  ri>volution  in  Nature  in  ages  past.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  glazed  bricks  and  roofing 
tiles,  which  fill  one  with  astonishment  at  the 
knowledge  of  chemical  technology  jjossessed  by 
th(^  brick  maTmtacturers  of  the  period  when  these 
buildings  were  erected.  The  glazes  are  trans- 
parent and  lustrous  to  a  high  degree  and 
the  colours  most  varied,  and,  being  on 
the  common  brick,  are  much  more  effective 
than  our  modern  ones  with  their  evenly  pressed 
surfaces  and  semi-opaque  glazing.  One  more 
item  worthy  of  remark  is  what  I  have  advi.scdly 
called  "  carved  clay  burnt,"  because  that  describes 
correctly  the  bc.iutiful  examples  of  terracotta  that 
are  to  be  seim  in  North  (J-ermany.  The  mode  of 
its  production  wiis  this  :  The  Media!val  workman 
took  alumpofcarefully-])repared  clay  and  roughly 
boasted  it  to  the  shajie  he  required,  and  then  let 
it  dry.  Just  before  it  was  absolutely  dry  he 
carved  the  design  upon  it  with  iron  car%'ing  tools, 
and  when  perfectly  dry  it  was  put  in  the  kibi. 
Th(!  conse((uence  is  that  the  piec*  comes  out  of 
the  kiln  with  a  perfect  skin,  which  makes  it 
I)raclically  imperishable.  The  figures  of  the  five 
Wise  and  five  Foolish  Virgins,  with  the  other 
enrichments  of  the  tiolden  Porch,  as  well  as  the 
bosses  and  corbels  above  referred  to,  were  made 
in  this  way,  which  accounts  for  their  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  brickwork  is  executed  in 
both  what  we  call  "Flemish"  and  "Engli.sh" 
bond,  with  good  thick  mortar  joints.  Having 
scratched  the  surface  of  this  immease  subj(;ct.  I 
hope  that  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
jnofession  may  be  induced  to  take  their  holiday 
in  Northern  (iermany  and  delve  deeper  into  the 
mine  of  architectural  wealth  existing  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces.  If  they  do  not  find  what  they  have 
been  taught  to  con.sider  the  "  absolutely  beauti- 
ful," they  certainly  will  find  the  picturesque,  and 
will  assuredly  get  lessons  in  construction  and 
effect  with  siich  a  poor  medium  as  brick  not  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  In  the  Hanso  towns  and 
those  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  such  as 
Liibeck,  Katzeburg,  Schwerin,  Wi.smar,  Kostock, 
Stralsund,  N(!u  Brandenberg,  Stendal,  Stargard, 
Dantzig,  Konigsberg,  Thorn,  and  many  others, 
there  are  brick  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  build- 
ings of  noble  dimen-sions  and  proportions  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  us,  of  which  little  is  known 
or  cared  about  by  our  countrymen.  This  is 
a  pity,  for  I  am  sui-e  that  if  the  new  style 
we  yearn  for  is  to  be  discovered  by  us  at  all, 
it  must  be  developed  by  the  natural  Teu- 
tonic genius  that  in  us  lies.  We  cannot  get  it 
from  the  Latin  genius,  however  much  we  may 
admire  its  productions — it  is  not  ours.  I  know 
this  is  heresy;  but  until  our  professors  and 
authors  cease  in  their  endeavours  to  teach  the 
thrush  the  nightingale's  song,  we  shall  make  but 
poor  progress.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  give 
my  best  thanks  to  'Mi.  E.  Phene  Spiers  for  the 
loan  of  his  drawings,  and  Herr  Baurath  C.  Stein- 
brecht  for  the  drawings,  photogr.aphs,  materials, 
and  information  he  has  placed  at  my  command. 

Mr.  E.  Phese  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  remarked  that  it 
was  more  than  thirtj-  years  since,  when  com- 
mencing a  long  tour  to  the  East  as  an  Academy 
Travelling  Student,  he  visited  Marienburg,  and 
made  the  water-colour  sketches  and  drawings  on 
the  wall.  The  quiet  village  was  then  extremely 
picturesque,  and  even  the  iron  bridge  carried  on 
stone  piers  was  a  satisfactory  structure.  The 
chapel  still  possessed  many  features  of  historic 
interest,  and  he  trusted  th.it  it  would  be  restored 
as  little  as  possible,  and.  .above  all,  that  the  walls 
would  remain  unscraped.  The  builders  of  this 
fine  group  of  edifices  had  very  poor  constructional 


from  tho-Island  of  Gothland.    No.  4  is  a  piece  ofj  materials  to  work  with,  but  employed  them  well 
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TABLE  OF  CASTLE  BUTLDINGS,  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  13tii  CENTURY,  IN  THE  ORDER  OP  THEIR  IMPORTANCE,  WITH 

COMPARISON  OP  MEASUREilENTS. 


Space 
inclosed 
by  Fortifi- 
cations. 
Square 
feet. 


(Vorburgen.) 
Outworks 

and 
Position. 


Convent  Castle. 


Courl^ 
yard. 


Chapel, 


Chapter 
haU. 


Refec- 
tory. 


Dormi- 
tory. 


Officers'  special 
Apartments. 
Number 
of  Rooms. 


Chief  Tower.  '  Latrine  Ruilding. 
Form  and  Position.  Form  and  Position. 


Ci;lm  ... 
Elbing 

Balga 


KONIOSBEBG.. 


Nassac  . 
Tides  . 


Geacdestz . 


eoggeshauses. 
Redex   


Steasbcbg 


Christbi-bg... 
Marie!»bckc.. 


Mewe 


Bean-desbcbg.. 
lochstedt   


Tapiau  . 


Biegelau. 

L'.VISLAW  . 

Papau  .... 


Leipe  .... 
schossee . 


GoLUB   

Engelsbcbo  . 


Welsas 
Za.vtir  ., 


O  X 

r  »:  52 


226,383 
(137,798) 

114,832 


(52,495) 
98,428 


196,855 
93,506 

68,899 


82,023 

67,587 

57,416 
39,371 

39,371 

59,056 

42,652 
52,495 

42,652 
82,023 


Three,coveringone 
side  of  the  castle. 
One  ditto,  ditto. 


Surrounding  three 
sides  of  the  castle. 


In  front  of  one  side. 
Five  Vorburgen 

surrounding  three 

sides. 

In  front  of  one  side. 

Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 


Surrounding 
sides. 


two 


In  front  of  one  side. 

Entirely  svurround- 
ing  castle. 
In  front  of  one  side. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

In  front  of  one  side 

Surrounding  two 

sides. 
In  front  of  one  side 
Two  Vorburgen 

with  one  forecourt 

in  front  of  one 

side. 

One  Vorburg  in 
front  of  one  side. 

Two  Vorbui^en  in 
front  of  one  side. 


(164) 


184 


(164) 
(164) 


(164) 

172 
151 

199 


215 
176 


157 


132 
128 


138 


(164) 


(8,202) 


r.  144  !  8,071 


99 


r.66 


(164) 
(131) 


(131) 
170 


(8,202) 
(6,562) 


(6,562) 

8^957 
148  '  6,808 


170 

153 

170 
156 

151 

154 

132 
125 


129 


10,275 

7,205 

11,155 
8,734 

7,244 

6,562 

5^328 

4,862 


5,456 
(p,250) 


47 


(30) 


(59) 


(30) 


29 


47 


46 


28 


23 


61 


59 


48 


Pal9,ce  in  the 
outworks  ( a  s 
described) . 

Two  sets  in  the 
outworks,  each 
having  three 


Tower  in  the  out- 
works (as  de- 
scribed) . 

Tower  according 
to  chronicles. 


30 


29 


23 


(52) 


28 


(29) 


As  described  in 
j  chronicles. 

At  the  angle.        Tower  and  pasisage 
j  existing. 

Round  at  angle.  Broad    oriel  and 
and  detached.      I  passage. 
Over  the  gate .' 
One  set  of  threeiOetagonal  at  the  Broad    oriel  and 
rooms.  I  comer.  i  passage. 

The  beginning  of 


Two  sets  of  three 
rooms. 


Octagonal  at  the 
comer,  partly 
attached. 

(!) 


Pentagonal  tower 
on  the  comer. 
On  the  comer. 
One  set  of  three  Ditto  ditto  ( 
rooms. 

Two  sets  of  three 
rooms  each. 


One  set  of  three  Round  at  angle 
rooms.  and  detached. 


passage  only 
existing. 

Three  towers  and 
passages. 


Passage  and  tower 
(as  described) . 

In  the  outworks 
(as  described). 


The  piers  of  the 
passage  existing. 


It  was  probable  th.at  the  square-headed  treatment 
of  the  windows  and  other  details  were  derived  from 
Venice. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hakt,  who  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  obssrved  that  the  illvistrations  showed 
many  details  which,  although  interesting,  they 
could  neither  admire  nor  wish  to  rej)eat. 

In  replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
hf-artily  accorded,  Mr.  Doll  claimed  that  in  his 
rf-storation  of  the  ilarienburg  the  architect  would 
il'-light  the  heart  of  Mr.  Thackery  Turner,  so 
c  irfiiul  was  he  not  to  injure  the  effect  of  the 
building.  Every  new  brick  introduced  during 
its  restoration  coidd  be  traced,  and  the  old  work 
had  not  been  scraped  down.  In  the  interiori 
the  whitewash  was  being  removed  from  the 
vaulting,  revealing  the  ribs  and  joints  of' 
the  brickwork.  The  architect  was  unable  to 
get  stained  glass  for  the  windows  of  the 
quality  and  de.sign  he  desired  from  German 
makers,  and  proposed  to  obtain  designs  from 
FJngland,  rightly  regarding  the  kaleidoscopic 
'  haracter  of  German  painted  glass  as  dreadful. 
Me  could  not  understand  how  the  occitrrence  of 
hair-cracks  was  avoided  in  the  clay  which  was 
r  arved  before  being  burnt,  either  in  old  or  modem 
German  work,  unless  it  was  due  to  the  careful 
rni.xture  of  different  clays.  In  that  now  used 
some  50  or  60  rjualities  of  clay  were  combined, 
including  kaolin  from  Cornwall,  and  other 
materials  from  Prussia  and  Norway.  Very  often 
ill  England  terra(«tta  was  prepared  with  too 
little  fare  and  a  want  of  chemical  knowledge  of 
the  w>n.stituents.  Much  of  the  modem  German 
iirchitecture  was,  to  his  mind,  beneath  criticism, 
■ind  he  attributed  it  to  the  architects'  absurd 
/I'lmiration  for  everj^hing  of  Latin  origin. 


AIlCHITECTURAt  ^V.SSOCIATION  VISIT. 
''piIH  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 

A  paid  visits  on  '  Saturday  aftemoon  to  two 
1-iiildings  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment.  The 
visitors  assemblerl  at  the  British  Institute  of 
I'reventive  Mf^Jicine,  now  in  course  of  erection 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  .\lfred  Waterhoiiso 
:<n<l  ^)jiH,  at  the  w^mcr  of  the  Eml»ankment  and 
'-'hclw-a  I!ridge-road.  The  party  was  receivoil  by 
Mr.  'ITiomas  Iligga,  the  clerk  of  works,  who 

<hibited  the  plans,  and  conducted  the  members 


over  the  building.  The  premises  will  consist  of 
six  floors,  including  a  basement,  and  covers  an 
area  of  80ft.  bj^  60ft.,  space  being  reserved  for 
an  extension  at  the  northern  end.  The  walls 
are  faced  with  Kuabon  red  bricks,  Ham  Hill 
stone  being  employed  for  dressings.  The  rooms 
are  arranged  as  bacteriological,  physical,  and 
chemical  laboratories,  a  lofty  lecture  theatre, 
■10ft.  by  30ft.,  being  provided  on  the  top  floor. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  with 
the  foundations,  and  therefore  brick  piers 
about  6ft.  square  were  sunk  at  short  intervals 
to  a  depth  of  10ft.  The  intervening  earth  was 
then  lowered,  and  a  thick  bed  of  concrete  laid 
over  the  entire  site.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  in  two  contracts  ;  that  for  foundations  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Mundy  and  Co.,  at  between 
£6,000  and  £7,000,  and  the  present  one,  for  about 
£17,000,  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  D. 
Charteris  and  Co.,  of  Westminster.  The  work  is 
just  below  cornice  level  at  present. 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  Chelsea  Em 
bankment  Court,  a  crescent  of  twenty-three  tovm 
houses,  just  comi>leted  on  the  site  of  the  late 
Naval  Exhibition,  and  illustrated  by  plans  and 
general  per.spectives  in  our  issue  of  September  27, 
last  year.  They  were  received  in  one  of  the 
houses  by  the  architect  of  the  group,  Jlr. 
Delissa  .Tosejjh,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  road  a  short 
descriptive  paper.  The  buildings  have  a  frontage 
of  280ft.,  and  thirteen  distinct  designs  have  been 
distributed  over  the  block  arranged  on  five  types 
of  planning.  The  keynote  of  the  arrangement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  haUs,  stair- 
cases, and  landings,  while  the  internal  joinery  of 
each  house  was  largely  varied.  The  fronts  are  of 
reil  bricks,  with  white  stone  ornamentations  and 
dressings,  and  the  backs  are  of  red  bricks.  The 
contract  was  taken  at  £92,000  by  Messrs.  J. 
Alien  and  Sons,  of  Kilburn,  Mr.  \V.  ,1.  Otterwell 
being  the  chief  foreman. 


BOARD 


THE   TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
"EXHIBITION. 

THE  competition  for  the  art  scholarships  and 
(^xhibitions  ])romoted  by  the  Technical 
lOducation  lioard  of  the  London  (,'ounty  Co\incil 
is  a  laudable  endeavour  to  encourage  the  applica- 
tion of  art  to  various  trades  and  industries.  The 


works  exhibited  at  Bolt-court  last  week,  which 
have  been  executed  by  young  men  and  women 
competing  for  the  above  scholar.ships,  are  pro- 
mising, and  show  how,  under  proper  instruction, 
the  art  instincts  of  those  employed  in  trade  can 
be  encom'aged  and  directed.  The  Board  have 
judiciously  been  guided  in  their  selection  of  these 
works  by  their  artad\asers,  Mr.  George Frampton, 
A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  Lethaby,  who  have  done  wisely 
to  set  aside  the  mere  results  of  examination,  and 
rely  chiefly  on  the  merits  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  conditions  under  which  these  art  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  have  been  competed  for  appeared 
some  months  ago.  The  Board,  we  believe,  agreed 
to  award  100  evening  art  exhibitions,  and  not 
more  than  20  art  scholarships,  and  the  same 
number  of  schools  of  art  scholarship.  The  candi- 
dates were  required  to  be  resident  within  the  County 
of  London.  Students  of  the  various  Metropolitan 
art  schools  have  been  thus  encouraged  to  design 
and  execute  works  personally,  without  reference 
to  school  work,  and  the  application  of  skill  and 
good  taste  to  every-day  work  has  been  the  result. 

The  specimens  on  view  comprise  modelling, 
cabinet-making  embroidery,  drawing  from  the 
cast,  ornament,  and  the  human  figure.  The 
examples  of  modelling  show  a  right  direction  and 
spirit,  as  in  the  friezes  and  i)anels  in  low  relief. 
We  notice  a  well-designed  voluted  bracket  with 
figure,  by  .1.  E.  Tuckett,  that  shows  boldness 
of  conception.  Fritz  L.  Roselieb,  of  the  City 
Guilds,  exhibits  a  lectern  with  clustered  shafts 
and  moulded  base.  Another  specimen  is  for  a 
bronze  door-knocker,  modelled  in  wax,  chaste  in 
design  (Italian  Renaissance),  and  spirited  in 
execution,  by  F.  A.  Wright,  who  also  shows  a 
modelled  statuette  from  the  nude  displaying 
vigour  and  life.  The  design  for  an  electric  lamp, 
by  F.  W.  Gillman,  has  some  merit ;  there  are  five 
branch  lamps  springing  from  a  standard,  the  base 
of  whiih  shows  vigour  and  freshness  in  the  intro- 
duction of  ^vingcd  lions  round  the  base.  StUl, 
the  design  as  a  whole  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
We  especially  notice  wth  commendation  Edith 
Augusta  Wright's  design  in  i/esso  for  a  book-cover, 
in  which  the  student  has  truly  grasped  the  idea 
of  a  cover  for  a  book  on  natural  history.  The 
low-rdief  ornament  consists  of  a  spiiited  intro>- 
duction  of  aquatic  plants,  shells,  and  fishes  in 
the  centre  and  border,  arranged  with  much 
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unconvontioniil  fiiishnoss.  The  relief  is  in  two 
tones  of  gold  and  copper.  A  few  woo<l  carved 
j)anel8  are  worth  notice  for  their  sensible  flat 
treatment  of  foliage.  An  inlaid  jjanel  on  walnut, 
with  a  quaint  figure  design  inlaid  in  coloured 
woods,  is  very  creditable,  and  we  must  notice 
idso  a  model  of  a  wardrobe  in  walnut,  an  original 
study,  and  one  or  two  decorative  (painted)  panels 
by  K.  Bishonden,  of  the  City  and  Guilds  School, 
whi(J^  evince  a  decorative  spirit  in  the  design  and 
colour.  A  large  stencilled  frieze  of  scrollwork 
and  foliage  with  sijuirrels  is  better  in  motive  than 
colour.  The  relit^fs  or  sculptures  in  silvered 
bronze  at  the  end  of  room  exhibit  unquestion- 
able life,  action,  and  grace  of  line  :  they  are 
sketchy  and  suggestive,  and  bear  promise  of 
ability  in  this  direction.  Even  the  "  artistic 
poster"  has  not  been  forgotten.  One  of  these 
represents  .i  design  for  a  ])oster  fur  a  promenade 
concert,,  and  shows  a.  cleverly-drawn  arrangement 
of  figures  in  two  or  three  colours,  pcrhajjs  a  trifle 
too  pictorial  in  motive.  The  three-hrnir  figure 
Studies  are  not  without  interest,  if  we  take  the 
■Works  of  Iten  jamin  Nelson,  Eleanor  Brown,  and 
other  drawings  of  studies  in  relief.  A  model  of 
a  boy,  in  Italian  walnut,  by  R.  Price,  a 
brass  fini.<*her,  is  well  modelled.  Several  de- 
signs for  book  illustrations  are  not  devoid 
of  merit.  Ethel  Burgess  has  a  clever  illustration 
of  nuiverj'  rhymes  in  pen  and  ink  ;  and  a  sketch 
in  colour,  entitled  "  Gossips"  deserves  notice,  in 
addition  to  a  few  other  ilhistrations.  A  clever 
ink-drawing  illustrating  St.  .John  the  Evangelist, 
Red  ljion-s<iuare,  Sunday-school,  displays  con- 
siderable invention.  The  studies  of  embroiderj', 
designs  for  chintz,  &c.,  include  a  few  essays  in 
which  the  motives  of  ])attem  and  colour  are  ex- 
cellent. A  fire-screen  embroidered  in  colour  and 
gold,  on  a  black  ground,  is  effective.  ^Ve  only 
noticed  two  or  three  exam])les  of  cabinet-making  ; 
one  a  model  for  dining-iooiu  tabic,  in  which  the 
t,able-top  comers  are  canted  off,  and  the  edge  is 
raoidded ;  the  legs  are  square,  with  sunken 
mouldings,  instead  of  the  ordinaiy  common))lace 
turned  8uj)ports,  the  other  is  a  small  card-table ; 
in  both  thej-e  is  a  right  perccj)tion  of  simplicity 
and  honest  treatment  of  the  material.  We  believe 
these  (ixhibitions  of  skill,  which  the  Board  have 
instituted,  will  prove  successful,  and  they  are 
anxious  that  the  competition  will  become  known 
to  a  wider  class.  The  examinations  for  the  Board's 
evening  art  (ixhibitions,  artisan,  and  schools  of 
art  scholarships,  have  been  held,  and  arrange- 
ments hav(^  been  made  by  which  works  submitted 
for  competition  can  be  entered  for  the  national 
competition  at  South  Kensington  next  month. 


CONCERT-KALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY- 
ROOMS.— XR'. 

By  EiiNEST  A.  E.  WooDKOw,  A.R.I.B.A. 

THE  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  description 
of  two  classes  of  buildings  erected  for  one 
purpose,  and  most  frequently,  especially  in 
London,  adapted  for  concert-halls  and  places  of 


Fio.  1. 


varied  entertainment.  I  refer  to  the  vestry 
hall,  as  distinct  from  the  town  hall,  and  the 
swinmiing-bath. 

The  vestry  hall  class  is  represented  by  the 
Penge  A'estrj-  Hall,  of  which  5Ir.  Elphinstone  is 
the  architect,  and  the  swimming-bath  by  the 


Excelsior  Swimming  Baths,  Bethnal  Green,  which 
have  been  converted  into  a  place  of  public 
entertainment  by  Mr.  Walter  Emden.  1  have 
to  thank  these  architects  for  their  kindness  in 
supplying  me  with  their  plans  and  every'  infor- 
mation required  for  my  article. 

Taking  first  the  P(!nge  Ycstiy  Hall,  we  find  by 
the  plans  we  have  a  small  hall  measuring  some 
57ft.  by  27ft.  wide,  or  a  length  of  nearly  twice 
the  width,  and  this  room  is  connected  with  the 
rooms  of  the  vestry  officials,  the  main  entrance  to 
the  hall  being  the  same  as  that  to  the  offices. 
There  is,  however,  a  separate  entrance  to  the  hall, 
as  well  as  an  additional  exit. 

Formerly  there  was  only  a  platform  in  the 
room  ;  but  as  a  stage  play  license  was  required, 
the  back  wall  was  pierced  and  formed  into  a 
proscenium  wall,  and  a  regular  stage  was  erected 
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Fig.  2. 

beyond  suitable  for  dramatic  performances,  and 
complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  L.C.C.  in 
detail."  The  sections.  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  show  how  this 
alteration  was  carried  out,  and  how  the  required 
height  of  twice  the  proscenium  opening  was  ob- 
tained by  carrying  the  roof  of  the  stage  above  the 
roof  of  the  hall. 

There  is  an  asbestos  fireproof  curtain  dividing 
the  stage  from  the  hall,  and  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  instances  in  London  where  an  assembly -hall 
has  been  fitted  with  such  a  curtain. 

When  these  premises  are  used  at  night  the 
vestry  offices.  Fig.  1,  are  vacated  and  used  as 
retiring,  tea,  or  cloak-rooms,  as  may  be  required 
by  those  using  the  hall.  The  ante-room  at  the 
side  of  the  hall  affords  a  space  for  sers-ing  light 
refreshments  when  dances  are  held. 

This  example  of  a  small  vestry  hall  must  not 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  or  compared  with 
the  large  town  halls  which  exist  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    Their  arrangements  are  very  different, 


and  far  more  important.  The  plans  which  we 
now  have  are  only  suitable  for  a  small  vestry  hall 
in  a  countr)'  town  or  suburb.  In  cases  of  town 
halls,  it  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  discuss  that 
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Fig.  3. 

part  of  our  subject,  that  it  is  essential  to  separate 
the  part  given  up  to  public  entertainment  from 
the  part  used  by  the  town  officials. 

The  swimming-bath  lends  itself  most  readily  as 
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Fig.  4. 

a  place  for  concerts  and  assemblies.  The  very- 
shape  of  the  room  is,  as  a  rule,  a  good  one  ;  but 
the  entrances  and  exits  are  usually  very  bad 
indeed.    When  one  considers  that  for  half  the 
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j-ear  a  building  erected  for  a  swimming-bath  lies 
idle,  and  when  one  sees  how  easily  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  public  hall,  where  due  consideration 
is  given  to  that  fact  in  the  original  designs,  then 
one  wonders  how  it  is  that  swimming-baths  are 
built  with  such  bad  entrances  and  exits.  Where 
a  bath  can  be  altered  or  is  built  originally  so  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Theatres  Committee 
of  the  L.C.C.,  if  it  has  a  music  license,  the 
building  earns  a  revenue  by  sub-letting  for  enter- 
tainments during  the  winter  months. 

The  subject  of  the  illustrations  Figs.  5  and  6, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  Excelsior  Swimming  Baths, 
Bethnal  Green,  which  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  has 
very  cleverly  altered  so  as  to  be  a  hall  of  enter- 
tainment, which  may  well  be  held  up  as  an  example 
to  many  other  places  of  public  resort  in  London 
when  one  looks  at  the  number  and  the  position  of 
the  exits  the  architect  has  provided  in  the  build- 
ing alike  to  ground  floor  and  gallery. 

The  plan  shows  the  ground  floor  of  the  big 
bath — one  half  as  a  swimming-bath,  and  one  half 
how  it  appears  when  the  tank  is  floored  over,  and 
the  haU  seated  as  a  public  assembly-room.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  all  the  wooden  partitions 
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forming  the  dressing-boxes  of  the  bath  are  re- 
moved when  it  becomes  a  hall,  and  this  is  done 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  hinges  and  thumb- 
screws. 

The  smaller  swimming-bath  is  not  used  as  a 
concert-room,  but  the  i)aHsagc  into  which  it  Ittads 
affords  an  additional  and  wide  exit  from  the  larije 
Mth. 

These  two  examples  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  adaptability  and  convertibility  of  buildings 
erectwl  for  one  puri)osc  being  used  for  anotlier 
under  jjeculiar  circumstances.  Tn  the  first  in- 
stance the  building  is  used  for  its  legitimate 
purposes  in  the  daytime,  but,  by  the  skill  of  its 
architect,  it  has  been  converted  and  changed  in  its 
arrangements  so  as  to  be  suitable  at  night  for 
l>all»,  concerts,  and  dramatic  entertainments. 

In  the  second  ca-se,  the  original  intent  of  the 
building  was  for  a  swimming-bath  for  summer 
use;  but  after  Mr.  Emden's  alterations  were 
rrutde,  the  proprietors  w{;ro  furnished  with  a  hall 
nir>Ht  (ulmirably  adajrted  for  such  entertainments 
!iH  delight  the  inhabitants  of  the  di.strict. 
,  It  is  not  always  a  safe  or  wise  thing  to  try  and 
change  or  convert  a  building  into  a  place  of  public 
r<9«jrt  ;  too  frequently  the  result  is  far  from  satis- 
factory—is, indeed,  very  bid  and  even  dangerous. 


It  is  also  often  foolish  to  use  a  building  for  two 
purposes,  as  the  one  usage  may  add  to  the  danger 
of  the  other.  this  I  mean  that  what  is  carried 
on  in  the  building  in  the  daytime  may  leave  a 
risk  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  at  night  when  the 
public  are  assembled  ;  or  the  business  of  the  day 
may  obstruct  the  exits  and  passages  at  night. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  a  very  limited  number  of 
buildings  of  this  class  which  may  with  safety  be 
employed  at  night  for  entertainments. 

But  of  this  Kmited  number  much  more  could 
be  made  than  at  present  is  the  case,  if  the  archi- 
tects, when  designing  their  buildings,  would  con- 
sider the  importance  of  their  clients  letting  them 
out  for  assemblies  of  various  kinds,  and  the  exits, 
staircases,  &c.,  then  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulations.  Whatever  a  hall  is 
originally  built  for,  good  exits  are  always  a  great 
addition  to  its  value  and  usefulness. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  have  all  rooms,  or  halls, 
where  music  and  dancing  takes  place,  under  the 
control  of  the  licensing  body,  and  when  the 
license  is  applied  for,  the  applicant  finds  himself 
presented  with  a  list  of  structural  alterations, 
which  must  be  carried  out  before  he  can  obtain  a 
certificate  of  the  Council's  architect.  The  appli- 
cant in  many  cases  looks  upon  this  as  a  hardship  ; 
he  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the  architect  who 
originally  and  foolishly  designed  his  building 
without  looking  ahead  into  the  future.  We  have 
seen  two  examjiles  of  how  alterations  can  be  made 
so  as  to  get  a  satisfactory  result ;  but  there  are 
exceptional  cases,  and  architects  should  not  satisfy 
themselves  \nih  the  idea  that  when  a  license  is 
needed  then  alterations  can  be  made.  This  is 
only  putting  his  client  to  imnecessary  expense, 
when  the  original  outlay  would  give  all  that  maj' 
be  required.  I  have  known  very  many  people 
requiring  licenses  for  all  sorts  of  buildings,  such 
as  chapels,  school-rooms,  dancing  academies, 
swimming-baths,  halls,  institutes,  drill-sheds, 
club-rooms,  &c.,  and  these  applicants  have  been 
refused  because  of  the  bad  planning  of  their 
building. 

CAST  IRON  IN  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XIX. 

By  Joseph  Horner. 

THE  protection  of  iron  and  steel  from  the 
corrosive  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and 
from  the  deleterious  gases  contained  therein  is 
one  of  the  most  ditficult  and  unsatisfactory 
problems  with  which  civil  engineers  have  to  deal. 
Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
protection. 

There  are  several  methods  which  have  been 
proposed,  and  employed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
for  the  protection  of  the  surfaces  of  iron  and  steel 
from  corrosion.  Some  of  these  have  a  limited 
value  for  a  naiTow  range  of  work  ;  others  are  of 
most  extensive  application.  Some  are  specially 
suitable  for  bright  surfaces,  some  for  rough  sur- 
faces. To  the  former  belong  the  varnishes  and 
lacquers,  which  hardly  come  within  the  range  of 
the  present  subject ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  work  used 
by  builders  and  contractors  the  protective  coatings 
in  common  use  are  to  be  numbered  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  They  comprise  the  usual  paints 
used  with  or  without  varnish,  preparations  of  tar, 
the  application  of  zinc  {termed  galvanising), 
japanning,  and  enamelling.  The  first  named 
vastly  exceeds  in  extent  and  importance  the 
others.  There  is  tio  other  method  than  painting 
ever  generally  adopted  for  large  structures  in 
iron  or  steel,  whether  cast  or  wrought.  Bridges, 
roofs,  piers,  &c.,  are  always  painted.  Tar  is 
employed  chiefly  for  pipes  and  for  foundations 
under  water  ;  galvanising  is  used  for  thin  sheets — 
chiefly  corrugated  —  for  temporary  roofing ; 
japanning  and  enamelling  for  small  work 
mainly.  The  Barffing  process,  and  those  of  a 
cognate  character,  have  a  somewhat  limited 
applicfition  both  in  range  of  utility,  and  in  the 
bulk  of  the  articles  which  can  be  treated. 

It  is  quite  a  popular  fallacy  to  suppose  that  to 
protect  iron  and  steel  any  ordinary  paint  applied 
to  unprepared  surfaces  will  aiTest  or  pre^'ent  the 
ravages  of  rust.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth.  Work  which  has  been  painted  or  repainted 
periodically  has  in  many  instances  failed,  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  rust,  which  have 
gone  on  unchecked  underneath  the  supposed 
protectivf!  paint.  This,  however,  is  more  par- 
ticularly th(!  wise  with  wrought  iron  and  mild 
steel,  and  it  is  due  to  the  more  or  less  fibrous  or 
laminated  character  of  those  materials,  and  to  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  affected  by  chemical 


and  galvanic  action.  Hap])ily  for  th<!  founder, 
cast  iron  does  not  suff(!r  so  gr(;atly  from  the 
ravages  of  rust  as  the  rolled  .and  fibrous  materials, 
and  very  ordinary  c^re  alone  is  retpiisite  to 
preserve  its  surfaces  intact.  Internal  corrosion, 
so  common  in  wrought  iron,  docs  not  occur  in 
sound  iron  castings.  Its  ravages  will,  however, 
proceed  inopen  and  spongy  localities.  In  a  sound, 
homogeneous,  close-grained,  though  not  neces- 
sarily hard,  white  casting,  I  believe  internal 
coiTosion  would  be  impossible.  There  is  another 
distinction  between  wrought  iron  and  steel  and 
cast  iron  favourable  to  the  preservaticm  of  the 
latter.  It  is  this :  that  iron  and  steel  plates 
invariably  leave  the  rolls  with  a  more  or  less 
firmly-adherent  coating  of  magnetic  oxide  scale, 
which  largely  prevents  actual  contact  between 
the  paint  and  the  metallic  surface  from  taking 
place,  with  the  result  that  corrosion  proceeds 
rapidly  underneath  the  surface  of  the  scale.  On 
cast  iron,  however,  there  is  no  scale,  but  a 
natural  protection  in  the  form  of  a  hard  skin  of 
slightly  chilled  metal,  produced  by  contact  of  the 
molten  iron  with  the  cold  sand  of  the  mould. 
This  is  so  efficient,  that  in  engineers'  shops  undei 
cover  castings  will  remain  during  many  weeks— 
often,  indeed,  for  months — without!  the  slightest 
trace  of  rust  fornving  upon  them.  If  such  cast- 
ings are  properly  painted  while  in  this  contUtion, 
and  repainted  occasionally,  they  are  practically 
invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  '        ■  ■  ' 

To  many,  however,  the  question  will  suggest 
itself,  "Why,  then,  is  so  much  cast-iron  work 
found  to  become  seriously  corroded  in  the  course 
of  a  few  5'ears  ?  "  The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
There  are  several  causes  which  may  contribute 
to  this  result : — (1)  Delaying  protection  until  after 
the  corrosion  has  commenced  ;  (2)  the  protection 
afforded  being  insufficient ;  (3)  the  protective 
material  used  being  unsuitable,  or  else  improperly 
applied. 

In  reference  to  the  first,  everyone  knows  how 
rapidly  corrosion  spreads  after  it  has  once  com- 
menced. In  engineers'  shops,  bright  metal-work 
— both  in  iron  and  steel — will  often  lie  about  for 
several  weeks  while  in  course  of  erection  un- 
tarnished, though  unoiled.  But  if  rust  once- 
begins,  it  soon  spreads,  and  then  emery-cloth  and 
oil  must  be  brought  into  requisition.  That 
which  goes  on  over  the  surface  of  ironwork 
also  goes  on  under  the  surface  of  paint,  if  its 
ravages  have  commenced  before  the  paint  was 
applied.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  inspectors 
who  know  their  work  are  as  stringent  about 
the  details  of  painting  as  about  any  detail  of 
manufacture.  I  have  often  seen  castings  which 
had  lain  about  exjjosed  to  weather  for  weeks  or 
months  until  they  were  coated  with  ru.st,  painted 
over  while  in  that  condition,  or  the  worst  of  th 
rust  has  sometimes  been  rubbed  off  with  a  scratch 
brush.  That  should  never  be  permitted.  The 
plan  which  is  very  commonly  adopted,  and  which 
answers  well,  is  to  coat  all  iron  work  which  will 
be  exposed  to  the  weather  during  erection  with 
boiled  oil  before  it  leaves  the  foundry.  Nothing 
more  is  done  to  it  until  it  has  jiassed  the  survey 
of  the  inspector,  and  then  it  is  painted.  The 
boiled  oil  entirely  prevents  the  formation  of  any 
rust,  and  being  transparent,  leaves  the  whole  of 
the  work  open  to  examination.  The  oil  is 
generally  applied  cold  with  a  soft  brush.  But  a 
better  plan  is  to  heat  the  castings  before  apply- 
ing the  oil.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  practicable 
in  the  case  of  the  largest  work.  But  the  oil  can 
be  applied  hot,  and  that  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  do. 

In  work  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  weather, 
the  application  of  boiled  oil  is  usually  omitted, 
and  paint  is  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  tht- 
metal.  The  essential  and  fimdamental  condition 
of  a  perfectly  clean  surface,  fi'ee  from  incipient 
rust,  being  assured,  it  depends  on  the  nature  and 
number  of  applications  of  the  paint  applied 
whether  that  surface  shall  be  efficiently  protected 
or  not. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  bearing  on  this 
question,  that  adequate  protection  is  entirely  a 
question  of  cost,  one  of  good  paint,  and  adequate 
labour.  There  is  no  work,  I  think,  on  which 
more  expense  is  incurred  in  painting  than  in  the 
locomotive.  It  takes  about  three  weeks  to  paint 
and  varnish  and  dry  a  locomotive  ;  but  once  done, 
it  needs  no  renewal  for  about  five  years,  not- 
withstanding its  constant  exposure  to  heat  and 
weather.  In  the  case  of  most  ironwork,  three 
coats  of  paint  are  specified  for.  But  there  is 
often  little  or  no  supervision  exercised  over  this 
very  vital  matter,  and  so  the  painting  is  often  left 
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to  llic  vuiy  ilay  of  y  on  tlif'  rail.    There  is 

an  excess  of  diners  put  in,  the<  o!its  are  ai)j)lio(l  in 
immediate  succession,  often  while  the  work  is 
going  out  of  the  yaid,  cvcm  at  th(!  station,  and 
being  wot,  a  large  (]uantity  becomes  rubbed  oi¥ 
in  transit,  cxi>o.sing  the  metal  beneath.  This  is 
the  usual  jiracticc  in  some  firms  in  cases  when 
inspectors  do  not  deem  the  manner  of  painting  a 
matt(!r  of  suflicient  imi)ortance  to  be  followed 
through  in  detail. 

Three  coats  of  good  sound  piiint  should  be 
applied  to  all  ironwork  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  each  coat  should  be  thoroughly  set  and  hard 
before  the  api)licjition  of  another.  If  the  paint  is 
thin,  or  rubbed,  or  ehipixid  off  over  any  areas, 
howcvcir  small,  rust  will  begin  its  ravages  there, 
and  j)roceed  unchecked,  and  will  not  be  arrested 
by  subsequent  jiaintings  over.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear — and,  UTil'urtuimlcly,  the  records  of  some 
serious  failun^s  have  emphasised  the  fact — that 
the  method  of  applicaiion  of  paint  to  ironwork  is 
of  equal  importance  with  the  design  itself.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  ])roportion  a  jiiece  of  work  strongly 
and  beautifully,  and  then,  for  want  of  adcxpiate 
protection,  to  permit  its  .strength  and  beauty  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  corro- 
sion. Corrosion,  too,  is  wholly  jnevenlible,  being 
solely  a  question  of  cost  and  care. 

Two  kinds  of  paints  are  used  mostly  for  the 
protection  of  iron — those  whose  bases  arc  oxides 
respectively  of  iron  and  of  lead.  Each  is  pre- 
fcn-ed  by  some  engineers  to  ihe  other.  It  is  a 
little  curious  that  oxides  should  be  used  to  protect 
metals  from  oxidation.  Iron  oxide  paint  is  said 
to  become  a  carrier  of  oxyg(!n  to  the  metal 
beneath,  .so  facilitatingjcorrosion,  while  lead  oxide 
has  not  this  jiroperfy.  Experiments  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  these  contentions.  Hut 
exact  data  are  badly  wanted  relative-  to  the  values 
of  the  two  kinds  of  paint.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
engineers  make  extensive  use  of  iron  oxide  paint, 
!is  well  as  of  lead.  The  principal  rcasfin.  doubt- 
less, why  exact  results  are  diHicult  of  attainment 
lies  in  the  adulterants  so  commonly  introduced 
into  the  cheaper  paints. 

A  consideration  of  the  differences  in  paints 
opens  up  the  wide  problems  of  stable  and  imstable 
oxides.  It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  what- 
ever protective  coating  is  applied  to  an  iron  sur- 
face, it  should  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  set 
up  corrosive  action  in  the  metal  it  is  <lesired  to 
protect.  That  this  has  been  the  case  in  many 
instances  experience  has  proved.  This  is  no 
trifling  matter  when  large  works  like  the  great 
railway  bridges  and  station  roofs  are  concerned  ; 
the  cost  of  repainting  a  roof  such  as  that  of  York 
Station  being  about  £2,000.  On  all  large  works 
also  the  risks  to  life  and  limb  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  painting  are  very  serious.  Hence  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  best  ])igments  should 
be  employed,  and  used  under  the  best  conditions. 
Those  formed  of  the  oxides  of  lead  are  the  best. 
It  is  on  account  of  their  cost  that  adulterants  are 
used  with  lead,  and  that  the  paints  with  iron  b.ises 
are  largely  eniploj"ed  in  preference. 

The  value  of  a  paint  obviously  consists  in  the 
degrees  of  protection  which  it  affords  to  the  sur- 
face over  which  it  is  laid.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  using  a  material  which  will  afford  a  suitable 
body  or  covering  over  the  siu'face.  All  pigments, 
therefore,  consist  of  fineh'-tiiturated  solid  in- 
gredients which  do  not  combine  chemically  with, 
or  become  soluble  in.  the  media  in  which  they 
are  mixed.  The  volatile  matters  in  the  media 
evaporate,  lea^'ing  the  pigment  and  the  stable 
matters  in  the  form  of  a  thin  layer.  Boiled  oil 
is  the  medium  used  with  paints  for  ironwork, 
because  it  forms  an  elastic  and  firmly  adherent 
skin  upon  the  iron,  one  which  will  not  be  readih" 
cracked  nor  chipped  off  by  changes  in  atmo.spheric 
conditions.  But  since  the  oil  alone  lacks  durability 
of  resistance  to  the  atmosphere,  protection  de- 
pends on  the  pigment  for  which  the  oil  is  only 
the  medium.  And  this  pigment,  though  in  any 
case  an  oxide,  ought  to  be  a  stable  oxide — one, 
namely,  which  will  not  become  decomposed  into 
elements  which  will  in  turn  act  upon  and  set  uj) 
oxidation  on  the  surface  which  it  is  desired  to 
protect.  The  oxides  of  iron  used  as  j)igments  are 
not  stable  ;  those  of  lead  are  so. 

The  lecture  experiment  of  shaking  pure  finely- 
divided  iron  from  a  tube  into  the  aii-,  in  which  it 
ignites,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  chemistry 
of  common  rust.  The  finely-divided  ii-on,  greedy 
for  oxygen,  becomes  instantly  converted  into 
ferric  oxide,  Fe^O,.  The  same  action  occurs  in 
the  casting  inadequately  protected,  but  much 
more  slowly,  and  with  this  addition : — Given  a 
mass  of  metal  on  which  a  coat  of  sesquioxide  or 


red  rust  ha.s  formed,  even  though  the  action  at 
the  surface  is  arrested,  the  iron  beneath  will  com- 
bine with  a  portion  of  the  oxygon  from  the  s(!squi- 
oxide,  leaving  the  latter  at  the  ]>rotoxide,  EeO. 
Neither  of  these  oxides  are  stable,  and  since  they 
form  the  basis  of  iron  paints,  they  will,  under 
suitable  conditions,  cause  or  aggravate  the  evil 
which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In  cases 
in  which  iron  paints  have  afforded  good  protec- 
tion, it  has  doubtless  be(m  due  to  favourable 
conditions,  as  previous  application  of  oil,  the  use 
of  .sound  oil  with  the  j)igment,  the  prevention  of 
the  beginnings  of  rust,  v.vt'.n  laying-on  of  the 
paint  and  thorough  ilrying-off.  Since  no  rust 
can  form  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  observance 
of  th(!  foregoing  conditions  would  absolutidy 
l)revcnt  the  access  of  moisture -laden  air  to  the 
surfact^  of  the  metal,  even  the  chemical  actio7i  of 
iron  ])iiint8  can  be  practically  lu  utraliscil.  liut 
nevertheless  it  is  not  well  to  emi)loy  thc^m  on 
works  of  great  magnitude,  because  the  cost  of 
labour  is  greater  than  that  of  material  in  cases 
where  elaborate  scaffoldings  have  to  be  erected, 
and  also  because  tht^  jjcrfect  prot(!ction  of  a  costly 
structure,  and  one  on  which  the  lives  of  many 
may  deptmd,  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  that 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  paints. 

There  is  one  oxide  of  iron  which  is  stable — the 
magnetic  oxide,  FcjO,.  This,  when  firmly 
adherent  to  iron,  absolutely  protects  the  surface 
beneath.  This  is  the  scale  which  is  formed  on 
wrought  iron  and  steel  during  forging  and  roll- 
ing. A  magnetic  oxidt;  paint  was  on  sale  a  few 
years  ago,  but  I  am  not  aware  to  whjit  extent  it 
has-  been  applied.  The  Barff  and  Bower- Barff 
procofises,  however,  for  the  protcu-tion  of  iron- 
woi-k  have  met  with  a  large  measure  of  buci-css. 
The  coating  in  thesi?  cases  is  one  of  ])ure  mag- 
netic oxide  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
and  provided  no  fracture  or  chipi)ing  off  of  the 
oxide  occurs,  it  is  impossible  for  the  metal 
beneath  to  become  attacked. 

It  is  on  the  red-lead  paints  that  the  builder 
and  contractor  have  to  rely  mainly  for  the  most 
perfect  protection  of  outdoor  work.  Ked-lead 
and  white-lead  oxides  and  carbonates  respectively 
are  the  best  in  every  resjiect  for  the  protection  of 
iron  surfafes  exposed  to  the  weather.  Tht^y  mix 
with  oil  readily,  are  easily  applied,  and  having 
no  tendency  to  promote  oxidation,  afiEord  all  the 
])rotection  desired.  The  white  lead  used  should 
be  jiure.  and  not  mixed  with  baryta,  which  is 
destitute  of  the  body  so  e.ssential  an  element  in 
protection.  If  a  structure  is  painted  with  pure 
white-lead  paint  mixed  with  boiled  oil,  there  is 
little  risk  of  chipping  off  occurring,  because  the 
paint  is  of  a  highly  elastic  character.  It  will  not 
require  repainting  as  often  as  one  treated  with 
iron  oxide  paints,  and  the  old  paint  need  not  be 
scraped  off  before  applying  the  new.  Zinc  oxide 
is  used  by  some  engineers  as  the  basis  of  their 
paints  ;  but  it  lacks  body. 


THE  rSE  AND  ABUSE  OF  AUCTIONS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Auctioneers'  Institute  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  held  in  their  rooms, 
r>l.  Chancery-lane,  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  W. 
Roland  Peck  (Messrs.  Hampton  and  Sons,  Lon- 
don) presiding,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Everill,  a  psper  was  read  by  Mr. 
James  F.  Field  (London),  entitled  ■•Auctions: 
their  L'se  and  Abuse."  Mr.  Field  mentioned 
that  the  origin  of  sales  by  auction  in  this 
country  was  most  difficult  to  trace,  and  it  was 
singular  that  there  was  no  textbook  or  work  of 
reference  on  auctions.  The  earliest  use  of  the 
word  auction  in  England  was  stated  to  have  been 
in  the  year  1.595,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  auctions  appear  to  have  been 
known  by  the  words  "  outrope,"  "  outciy,"  or 
"portsale,"  and  man\'  reference  to  them  are 
found  in  our  early  literature.  The  first  Charter 
of  King  Charles  I.  to  the  City  of  London 
of  Oct.  18.  1638,  created  in  London  and  South- 
wark  a  certain  officer,  called  "  outroper,"  or 
common  crier,  whose  fees  were: — "For  selling 
all  sorts  of  goods,  one  farthing  in  the  Is.  For 
writing  and  keeping  the  books.  Id.  in  the  £1.  To 
the  crier  for  crying  the  goods.  Is.''  Mr.  Field 
went  on  to  say  that  be  had  been  unable  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  which, 
however,  was  probably  copied  from  its  use  by  the 
chairman  at  public  meetings.  That  the  hammer 
was  now  legally  recognised  was  shown  by  the 
Sale  of  Goods  Act  of  1873,  in  which  it  is  enacted 
that  a  sale  by  auction  is  complete  when  the 
auctioneer  announces  its  comidelion  by  the  fall  of 
the  hammer.    Turning  to  the  practical  part  of 


his  subject,  he  said  that  the  legal  Ixi.ses  of  the 
practice  of  an  auctioneer  were  the  Kale  of  Gooda 
Act  and  the  Act  of  1867.  The  latter  was  the. 
more  important  to  them,  as  it  referred  to  the  sale 
of  land,  which,  the  Act  said,  should  mean  :  ''Any 
interest  in  any  messuagcss,  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  of  whatever  tenui-e."  Its 
object  was  two  -  fold  —  viz.,  to  settle  the 
puffing  (piestion,  and  to  remedy  the  inj^istico, 
of  reopening  biddings  for  properties  sold  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Speaking  of 
the  terms  in  which  auctioneers  should  permit 
themselves  to  describe  the  properties  they  had  f(|c, 
disposal,  he  said  that  there  was  plenty  of  scope 
for  literary  and  artistic  finish  without  offending 
the  canons  of  truth  ;  and  although  it  was  a  matter, 
of  opinion  whether  a  iminsion  was  handsome  or 
stately  or  the  reverse,  a  villa  delightful  and. 
picturesque  or  vulgar,  a  suburban  residence 
attractive  or  repellent,  the  statement  that  "  .jerry- 
built  "  houses  are  "  thoroughly  substantial,''  that 
properties  distiint  a  mile  or  so  from  a  railway  ara 
close  to  a  station,  that  rents  manufactured  by 
granting  leases  of  freeholds  more  or  less  worn 
out  for  long  terms  are  "freehold  gi'ound-rents," 
when  it  was  obvious  that  the  reversion  would  not 
be  to  a  rack-rent,  but  to  a  building  site,  or  that 
increased  rents  could  immediately  be  obtained 
when  the  property  was  palpably  rack-rented,  were 
absolutely  beyond  "  mis-description,"  and  came 
dang(!rously  near  lying,  and  such  practices  might 
bring  about  the  rescission  of  a  contract,  and  would 
at  least  bring  into  disrepute  any  auctioneer  who 
indulged  in  such  so-called  flights  of  fancy, 
ilr.  Field  next  turned  to  the  contract.  It 
was  not,  he  said,  probably  generally  known 
— at  least,  bj-  the  p\iblic — that  the  auctioneer 
was  the  agent  of  the  vendor,  but  that  the 
assent  of  both  parties  was  necessary  to  make!  a 
contra<:t  binding.  The  contract  being  signed,  the 
auctioneer  became,  or  shovild  become,  the  stake- 
holder for  the  receipt  of  the  deposit.  Until  the 
hannncr  had  fallen,  any  bid  could  bs  retracted, 
notwithstanding,  he  believed,  a  condition  to  the 
contrary.  He  advocated,  as  one  method  of  pre- 
venting abuses,  which  occasionall)-  arose,  the 
grant  of  a  charter  to  the  Auctioneers'  Institute, 
and  the  bestowal  upon  it  of  powers  and  privileges 
analogous  to  those  abreadj-  enjoyed  by  other 
Chartered  Societies.  Statistics  were  given  to 
show  the  enormous  growth  of  sales  by  auction 
during  the  last  half-century,  and  Mr.  Field 
narrated  some  details  of  curious  auctions.  The 
sale  by  George  Ilobins  of  the  contents  of  Fonthill, 
when  8,000  guineas  were  realised  by  the  sale  of 
catalogues  alone,  was  probablj'  unique.  The 
greatest  abuse  of  auctions  was  the  "  mock 
auction,"  which  obtruded  itself  in  conspicuous 
places  in  every  great  town,  and  particularly  in 
London.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  the  pro- 
fession, for  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  trade,  had  pro- 
duced many  men  of  light  and  leading.  It  needed 
only  that  the  younger  .  generation  should  take 
advantage  of  "the  educational  opportunities 
of  thiit  Institute  and  that  of  the  Sun-eyors' 
Institution,  and  be  true  to  themselves  and  their 
calling,  to  preserve  the  reputation  gained  for  it 
by  the  character  of  the  men  of  the  third  quarter 
of  the  century,  and  to  further  raise  the  status 
already  achieved  by  a  profession  which,  viewed 
from  the  modern  side,  was  little  more  than  a 
century  old. 


NOTES  ON  D05IESTIC  DRAINAGE.— VIII. 


SOIL-PirE.S. 


SOIL-PIPES  are  usually  constructed  of  leader 
cast  iron.  Stoneware  pipes  have  sometimes 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  most  un- 
suitable, owing  to  the  numerous  joints  required, 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  making  them 
thoroughly  air-tight,  in  addition  to  theii-  general 
unsightliness. 

Wrought-iron  and  steel  pipes  put  together  with 
screw  connections  have  recently  been  used  for 
soil-pipes  in  the  United  States".  They  are  pro- 
tected from  o.xidation  by  one  of  the  preservative 
proee.sses  usually  adopted  for  iron  pipes,  such  as 
the  Angus  Smith  or  Bower  Barff  method.  The 
advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  pipes  arc 
that  they  can  be  procured  in  long  lengths,  and 
are  esisily  supported  at  the  sides  of  the  buildings, 
owing  to  their  comparatively  light  weight.  This 
latter  consideration  is  an  important  one  w^here 
the  soil  and  ventilating-pipes  are  of  great  height, 
as  in  some  of  the  lofty  American  buildings. 

Where  lead  soil-pipes  are  used  they  should  bo 
in  10ft.  lengths,  and  of  the  description  known  as 
"  hvdi-aulic  drawn,"  the  lead  being  of  sufficient 
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thickness  to  weigh  not  less  than  "lb.  per  super- 
ficial foot.  It  may  he  mentioned  here  that  to 
comply  'R'iththe  London  County  Council's  regula- 
tions, all  lead  soil-pipes  must  have  a  minimum 
substance  of  71b.  lead. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  weights  of 
hydraulic-drawn  lead  pipe  usually  employed  for 
soil  and  waste-pipes — ^z.  : 

Weight  of  Lead  Soil  and  "Waste  Pipes  per  10ft. 
Lesgth. 


IntenuU 

6lb.  thickness 

71b.  thickness 

81b.  thickness 

dia.  of  pipe. 

or  -lOlin. 

or  -llSin. 

or  "135;n. 

2}in. 

411b. 

4Slb. 

531b. 

3"  „ 

49  „ 

57  „ 

66  „ 

3i„ 

57  „ 

67  „ 

76  „ 

4  >. 

65  „ 

76  „ 

87  „ 

^  .V 

94  „ 

107  „ 

6  „ 

112  „ 

128  „ 

I  subject.    Cast-iron  soil-pipes  should  be  of  good 
i  tough  grey  cast  iron,  and  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
I  previously  described  for   oast-ii-on  drain-pipes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hydraulic  test,  as  it  is 
not  necessary-  that  they  should  be  so  strong  and 
hea%'y  as  drain-pipes.     They  are  generally  made 
j  in  6ft.  lengths,  and  ma}'  be  obtained  with  or  with- 
out ears  for  fixing  to  the  wall.    The  following 
table  shows  the  weight  of  cast-iron  soil  and  waste- 
pipes,  as  required   by  the   regulations  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

'Weight  of  Cast-Irox  Soil  and  "Waste  Pipes  per  6i  t. 
Length. 


Soil-pipes  are  usually  4in.  diameter,  and  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  no  larger  size  will  be  required. 
Even  in  a  large  institution  or  public  building  a 
soil-pipe  of  greater  diameter  than  4ia.  will  scarcely 
ever  be  foimd  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  use  of  lead  for 
soil-pipes  is  the  liability-  of  the  pipe  to  ' '  creeping, ' ' 
or  a  gradual  downward  movement  of  the  metal, 
due  to  its  expansion  and  contraction  with  every 
variation  of  temperature.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  is  to  secure  the  pipe  to  the  waU  at  short 
inter\-als  with  hea\y  cast-lead  tacks.  The  tacks 
should  be  spaced  not  more  than  3ft.  apart, 
preferably  in  pairs,  strongly  soldered  to  the  soil- 
pipe,  and  secured  to  the  waU  with  stout  pipe- 
nails  driven  into  the  horizontal  joints  of  the 
brickwork  or  masonry. 

The  joints  between  lead  pipes  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  properly  made  with  a  weU- wiped  solder 
joint.  With  regard  to  the  connection  between 
the  lead  soil-pipe  and  the  drain,  the  joint  must  be 
very  carefully  made  so  that  it  may  prove  per- 
manently satisfactory. 

Fig.  .31  shows  the  usual  method  of  forming  the 
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connection  between  a  lead  soil-pipe  and  a  cast 
iron  drain-pipe.  To  receive  the  soil-pipe  the 
drain  is  turned  up  with  a  convenient  socket  bend, 
and  firmly  bedded  in  a  block  of  concrete.  A  strong 
brass  ferrule  is  jjassed  over  the  end  of  the  lead 
pijte  and  s<;cureU-  soldered  thereto  at  its  upper 
edge,  whilst  at  the  lower  end  the  lead  is  well 
dr(_«se<I  over  it  and  inserted  in  the  iron  socket.  A 
few  ga«ket8  of  yarn  are  then  forced  in,  and  the 
joint  run  with  lead  and  caulked. 

For  8t<mewarc  pipes  the  joint  is  made  in  a 
similar  way,  ncjit  Portland  cement  being  substi- 
t\ited  for  the.  molten  lead.  Additional  security 
may  Ik;  given  to  the  joint  by  afterwards  surrounding 
it  with  Gin.  of  concnitc.  When  the  bend  to  the 
drain  is  of  iron,  it  is  better  to  have  a  "  foot "  cast 
on,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31,  so  that  the  bend  may 
tJike  a  firm  bearing  on  the  contTete. 

Cast-iron  soil-pipes  are  being  largely  used  in 
the  place  of  lead  soil-pipes  with  witisfactory 
results,  more  fjsjtccially  a.s  they  can  now  be 
olitained  with  enamelled  and  perfectly  smooth,' 
interior  surfaw«.  They  are  also  free  from  the 
"  cBeeping  "  tendency  t<>  which  lejid  soil-pipes  are  . 


"strong"  lead  pipes  are  the  weights  required  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Jletropolitaji 
water  comijanies,  and  are  then-fore  suitable  for 
iLse  as  ser^^ce  pipes  to  the  variou.s  fitments  :  — 

"Weight  and  Thk^kxess  of  Deawn-Lead  Pipes  per 
Yard  Rlx. 


Middling. 


Internal  diameter  of  pipe. 


Sin. 
3i  „ 
4  „ 
4§  „ 

5 

6  „ 


"Weight  per  pipe. 

401b. 
48  „ 
54  „ 

62  „ 
69  „ 
84 


Internal  di- 
ameter or  bore   \  

of  pipe.     '  Thickness}  "Weight. 


iin. 
i„ 

1  .. 

It:: 

2  „ 


•14in. 
•15  „ 
•16  „ 
•18  „ 
•19  „ 
"20  „ 


41b. 

6  „ 
9  „ 
12  „ 
16  „ 
21  „ 


Strons'. 


Thicknes.-  Weight 


•19in. 
•20  „ 
•21  „ 
•23  „ 
•22  „ 
•23  „ 


61b. 

9  „ 
12  „ 
16  „ 
18  „ 
24  „ 


Cast-iron  should  be  coated  with  some  preserva- 
tive to  prevent  oxidation.  They  may  be  "  g-lass 
enamelled "  inside,  and  painted  externally  after 
fixing,  or  coated  with  the  * '  Dr.  Angus  Smith ' ' 
process.  MTiere  the  latter  process  is  adopted,  and 
it  is  required  to  paint  them  externally  when 
fixed,  the  pijjes  must  be  given  a  coat  of  patent 
knotting  before  painting,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tar 
forcing  its  way  through  the  painted  surface. 

The  joints  of  all  cast-iron  soil-pipes  should  be 
run  with  molten  lead,  and  well  caulked.  The 
pipes  should  be  secured  to  the  wall  by  means  of 
iron  holderbats  or  blocking-pieces,  built  into  the 
bx-ickwork  or  masomy,  so  that  the  pipes  may  be 
blocked  off  about  2in.  from  the  wall.  Bj^  this 
means  sufficient  space  is  given  to  allow  of  the 
pipes  being  painted  all  round,  and  the  joints 
inspected  at  any  time,  ^^^^el■e  pipes  with  eai's 
are  used,  they  should  be  blocked  off,  at  least  lin. 
from  the  wall,  by  passing  short  pieces  of  iron  pipe 
over  each  pipe-nail  before  fixing. 

VEXTILATIXG  PIPES. 

These  may  be  of  lead  or  cast  iron,  and  the  same 
precautions  as  regards  the  substance  of  the  pipes, 
method  of  forming  the  joints,  A:c.,  should  be 
adopted  as  already  described  for  soil-pipes.  Cast- 
iron  ventilating  pipes  should  invariably  be  coated 
^vith  some  preparation  to  prevent  oxidation  : 
otherwise  the  interior  of  the  pipe  is  liable  to  be 
choked  with  accumulations  of  iron  rust,  and  thus 
become  utterly  useless  for  ventilatiop.  purposes. 
Galvanised  wrought-iron  ventilating  pipes  in  6ft. 
lengths,  with  sockets  for  running  with  lead  and 
caulking,  are  now  manufactiu-ed.  They  can  be 
obtained  with  or  without  ears,  and  are  useful  for 
situations  where  the  ventilating  pipes  are  required 
to  be  of  great  height. 

WASTE-PIPES. 

^\^lere  lavatories  and  baths  are  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  waste-pipes  leading  from  them 
should  discharge  over  a  trapped  gully.  By  this 
means  complete  air  disconnection  is  established 
between  the  fitment  and  the  drain.  At  the  same 
time,  the  waste-pipes  themselves  imist  be  effi- 
ciently trapped  close  to  the  outlet  of  the  fitment, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside  of  the  building,  as  aU  air 
entering  in  such  a  way  would  of  necessity  become 
vitiated  by  contact  with  the  fouled  surfaces  of  the 
pipec  When  these  fitments  are  on  an  upper  floor, 
the  waste-pipes  should  discharge  over  the  hopper- 
head  of  a  vertical  waste,  which,  in  its  turn, 
should  discharge  over  a  trapped  gully.  Being 
open  to  the  air  at  both  ends,  the  vertical  waste 
will  consequently  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

In  cases  where  a  series  of  baths  or  lavatories 
are  placed  over  each  other,  and  discharge  into  one 
common  vertical  waste,  it  is  usual  for  the  waste- 
pipe  to  be  earned  up  above  the  eaves,  the  lower 
end  discharging  over  a  trapped  gulley. 

The  vertical  wastes  are  constructed  of  lead  or 
cast-iron  pipes,  with  air  and  water-tight  joints, 
as  described  for  soil-pipes.  The  size  generally 
varies  from  "iin.  to  3in.  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  waste  water  to  be  removed.  Even 
for  a  large  institution  it  should  scarcely  ever  be 
actually  necessary  to  employ  a  vertical  waste 
larger  than  ■2^in.  diameter. 

The  usual  weights  of  cast-iron  or  lead  vc'rfical 
waste-pipes  have  already  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  table  of  weights  of  soil-pipes.  The 
following  table  gives  the  weight  and  thickness  of 
dniwn  lead  pipe  suitable  for  the  branch  wastes 
from  baths,  lavatories,  and  other  sanitary 
appliances.    Those  given  under  the  heading  of 


Xo  waste-pipe  should  be  less  than  l^in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  outlet  firom  the  fitment  to  the 
waste — whether  consisting  of  a  perforated 
grating,  valve,  or  plug — should  in  all  cases  be 
of  sufficient  effective  area  to  allow  of  the  waste- 
pipe  running  •'full  bore,"  so  that  both  trap  and 
waste  mav  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  each 
discharge.  Waste-pipe  of  the  following  sizes  are 
recommended  so  as  to  pro^-ide  a  "quick"  wa.ste, 
and  also  to  assist  in  some  measure  to  flush  the 
drains  : — Lavatory  basin,  l\in.  or  lUn.  diameter 
waste:  ui-inal  basin,  Ijin.  ;  butlers'  sinks,  l|in. ; 
baths,  Hin.  or  '2in.  ;  scullery  sinks,  •2in.  Where 
a  lead  or  other  safe  is  fixed  under  any  sanitary 
fitment,  it  should  be  pro\-ided  with  a  Ijin. 
diameter  waste-pipe,  discharging  into  the  open 
air,  and  finished  -n-ith  a  copper  or  brass  hinged 
flap  valve  on  the  outside. 


THE  COXFEKENCES  AT  CARDIFF  .YND 
BRISTOL  OX  THE  STATUTORY  REGIS- 
TRATIOX  OF  THE  PROFESSIOX. 

ON  the  invitation  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
a  meeting  of  local  architects  was  held,  to 
discuss  the  Registration  question,  at  the  South 
Wales  Institute  of  Engineers  at  Cardiff,  on 
Monday  last,  the  President  of  the  Society  (Mr. 

E.  J.  Hamilton)  occupying  the  chair.  Letters  of 
apology  for  non-attendance  were  read  from  Mr. 
G.  F."  Lambert,  ^li.  E.  'M.  Bruce  Vaughan, 

F.  R.I.B.A.,  chairman  of  the  local  society,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Budgen,  A.R.I.B.A.,  heartUy 
appro ^-ing  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and.  one 
from  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson  in  opposition. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
stated  that  the  Society  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  ^•iews  of  provincial  men  on  this  question, 
and  he  hoped  a  full  and  free  discussion  would 
follow  on  both  sides.  This  was  a  matter  in  which 
provincial  men  were  more  deeply  concerned  than 
men  in  to^vn,  and  if  any  action  was  to  be  taken, 
they  must  be  the  prime  movers. 

Mr.  Ellis  Mauslaxd  (hon.  secretary)  then 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  briefly 
indicated  the  main  features  of  the  movement 
for  the  statutory  registration  of  the  profession 
and  the  progi-ess  that  has  been  made  since 
the  well-remembered  conference  of  architects 
to  discuss  the  subject  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
London,  nearly  ten  years  ago — in  April,  1886. 
It  was  decided  at  that  meeting  that  it  was 
desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public  alike,  that  all  architects 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  united  in  one  body, 
and  further  that  a  committee  shoidd  be  appointed 
with  instructions  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution, 
and  "  to  consider  the  means  necessary  in  order  tt 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  making  it  compidsory 
for  all  architects  to  hold  a  Government  diploma." 
The  body  formed  as  the  outcome  of  these  reso- 
lutions was  kno^vn  as  the  Architects'  Registmtion 
Conmiittee,  and  after  carefid  consideration  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  registration  lay  the 
essence  of  the  whole.  Accordingly  they  issued  a 
circular  to  some  2,500  architects  in  practice  in  the 
LTnited  Kingdom,  with  a  request  that  they  should 
sign,  if  they  thought  fit,  the  following  declaration  : 
"  \Miercas  we,  the  undersigned,  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the 
architectural  profession  alike  that  legislative 
powers  should  be  obtained,  so  that  all  pereons 
hereafter  entering  the  profession  sh<\ll  be 
duly  qualified  by  examination,  we  are  desirous 
that  Committees  should  be  formed  to  promote  the 
object  in  view  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  Act  of 
Parliament."  Some  1,300  replies  were  received 
to  this  circular,  of  whom  165  were  Institute 
members,  and  175  members  of  the  Society  of 
Architects.  After  the  receipt  of  these  replies,  a 
Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1887, 
which  included  architects,  civil  engineers,  and 
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Hurveyors.  This  IJill  excited  the  oppOHition  of  the 
two  last-named  bodies,  and  it  was  eventually 
decided  that  the  Bill  filiould deal  only  with  archi- 
tects, and  a  fi'esh  Jiill  was  introduced  and  was 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1893.  This  was  the  extent 
of  progr(!8s  that  had  been  made  up  to  the  present. 
Before  any  further  progress  can  bo  made,  Mr. 
Marsland  continued,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show 
that  there  is  something  like  unanimity  among 
architects  upon  this  question,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  views  and  opinions  of  pro- 
vincial men,  whom  this  question  affects  m\ich 
more  seriously  than  men  in  town,  the  Society  of 
Architects  is  organising  a  scries  of  mt'et- 
ings  in  the  chief  provincial  centres,  that  archi- 
tects may  be  brought  together.  Should  it 
be  found,  as  a  result  of  these  meetings,  that 
there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  opinion  in 
favourof  registration,  we  shallbcencouragedin  our 
efforts  to  realise  the  object  at  which  we  aim.  We,  of 
coursci,  cannot  expect  to  make  much  headway 
with  any  Bill  until  wo  have  convinced  the  Insti- 
tute that  their  present  attitude  is  a  false  and 
mistaken  one,  and  by  these  meetings  we  hope  to 
show  them  that  they  are  acting  in  opposition  to  a 
large  section  of  their  provincial  brethren,  and 
also  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  progress 
of  architectures  in  this  country.  My  society  has 
no  wish  to  take  the  lend  in  this  much-ne(!ded 
reform,  and  if  the  Institute  will  but  take  the 
matter  up  in  earnest  and  see  it  through,  they 
will  hav((  the  he<'irtj'  co-operation  of  this  society. 
It  may  be  asked  what  is  mcsant  by  registration  ? 
It  means,  in  the  present,  that  all  men  j)ractising 
architecture  shall  be  duly  enrolled  in  an  oflici.al 
register  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
be  duly  resjjonsible  for  their  professional  actions, 
and  that  none  be  allowed  to  practise  iintil 
they  have  been  duly  enrolled.  In  the  future  it 
means  that  none  be  allowed  to  practise  archi- 
tecture until  they  are  duly  quaUlied,  and  have 
been  found  so  by  undergoing  a  qualifying 
examination.  At  present,  there  are  only  three 
professions — the  ('hurch,  law,  and  medicine — to 
all  of  which  it  is  considered  an  honour  to  Ixilong, 
and  why  'i  Because  to  be  a  member  of  either  is 
synonymous  with  having  undergone  a  prolonged 
and  complete  course  of  stud)'  and  prepatation, 
which  has  fitted  thein  for  the  position  to  which 
they  have  attained.  Why  is  architecture  ex- 
cluded from  among  these?  To  possess  the 
knowledge  to  build,  and  the  skill  to  plan  and 
design  a  building,  and  to  deal  with  the  innumer- 
able questions — scientific,  artistic,  legal,  and 
sanitary — which  continually  present  themselves 
in  ordinary  practic«,  requires  a  training  a.s 
arduous  and  as  prolonged  as  that  of  any 
other  professions.  But  the  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.  At  present,  any  person  with  or 
•without  a  fair  general  educition,  any  builder, 
builder's  foreman,  clerk  of  works,  clerk  in  a  local 
board  office,  auctioneer,  undertaker,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  with  the  sole  qualification  of  being  able  to 
provide  a  brass  plate,  is  at  libert)-  to  advertise 
himself  as  a  person  qualified  to  give  advice  to  the 
public  in  the  science  and  art  of  architecture. 
Builders  and  others  making  their  living  by  trade 
boldly  proffer  their  services  as  architects  to  their 
customers  gratis  :  and  the  tempting  bait  of  an 
apparent  saving  of  five  per  cent,  is  not  to  be  re- 
sisted. Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  we  are  still 
unrecognised  while  such  a  condition  of  things 
exists,  and  while  the  public  have  no  guarantee 
that  the  class  who  call  themselves  architects 
are  any  better  qualified  to  plan  and  design 
their  buildings  than  the  contractors  who  carry 
them  out,  and  they  have  no  wan-anty  should 
they  employ  an  architect,  that  his  knowledge  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  builder,  and  1  he  only 
certainty  about  it  is  they  will  have  to  pay  the 
professional  charges  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  for  the 
Institute  to  say  that  their  examination  is  a 
l)anacea  for  the  existing  e\ils  unless  this  examina- 
tion is  made  compulsory  'r  And  until  men  find, 
that  by  undergoing  a  course  of  study  and  passing 
an  examination,  they  are  placed  in  a  better 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  the  man 
who  possesses  no  qualifications  at  all,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  an  appreciable  number  of  men  will 
■\'oluntarily  come  forward  and  avail  themselves  of 
this  means  of  entering  the  profession.  The  only 
compulsory  examination  at  present  is  that  under 
the  London  Building  Act,  and  only  aif  ects  some  70 
professionalmenwho  seek  office  as  district  surveyor 
under  that  statute.  The  necessity  for  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  professional  excellence  and  jniblic  confi- 
dence is  of  essential  importance  to  provincial  men. 
There  is  a  feeling — a  mistaken  one,  if  you  will — 


that  local  architects  are  all  v(!ry  woll  for  thii 
(u-dinary  work  of  the  town,  but  so  soon  as  any 
work  of  primary  importance  is  to  be  executed, 
architects  from  outside  nnist  bo  invited  to  com- 
pete. Does  not  this  arise  partly  from  a  want  of 
confi<lence,  there  being  no  guarantee  in  employ- 
ing a  man  who  is  styled  an  architect  that  he 
really  knows  his  business 't  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  however,  the  local  man,  from  his 
knowledge!  of  the  materials  of  the  locality, 
and  the  special  reqiiirements  of  his  fellow - 
townsmen,  is  more  likely  to  carry  out  the  work 
■satisfactorily  than  an  architect  from  a  distance. 
The  advantages  arising  from  registration  are 
these: — (a)  Closing  the  doors  to  incompetent 
men  ;  (4)  raising  the  standard  of  the  profession  ; 
(r)  Obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
State  recognition.  It  is  not  proposed  to  say  that 
all  who  desire  to  build  should  employ  an  archi- 
tect ;  but  what  we  do  propose  is  that  henceforth, 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  no  jierson  shall  be 
entitled  to  call  himself  an  architect  whose  name 
is  not  enrolh'd  as  qualified  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Objection  has  been  urged  against  the 
movement  that  it  will  create  a  monopolj- ;  but 
there  cannot  be  a  monopoly  created  where  it  is 
made  possible  for  anyone  who  qualifies  himself  to 
be  able  to  share  the  rights.  Another  objection  is 
that  you  will  have;  in  starting  to  re'gistcr  some  of 
the  \-ery  men  who  have  caused  all  the  mischief. 
This  is  very  true,  and  unless  you  do  this  you  will 
find  that  Parliament  will  not  listen  to  you.  That 
you  must  respect  vested  interests  is  an  axiom  of 
Parliamentary  practice.  The  obstinate  attempt 
to  exclude  this  principle  from  the  Medical  Act 
was  the  chief  c«u.se  of  delaying  its  passage 
through  Parliament  for  30  years.  The  first 
effect  of  a  Kegistration  Act  would  be  to  put 
a  stop  to  any  further  increase  in  the  number 
of  incompetent  practitioners,  and  henceforth 
they  would  become  a  diminishing  (juantity. 
Having  given  a  general  outline  of  the  Regis- 
tration IJill,  Mr.  Marsland  added Such  a 
Bill  has  been  drafted  by  the  Registration  Bill 
Committee,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  that  is  abroad,  that  this 
Bill  is  the  child  of  the  Society  of  Architects. 
That  it  meet.s  with  the  general  ajjproval  of  that 
body  is  no  secret,  but  the  society  is  by  no  means 
pledged  to  it  in  all  its  details  ;  it  may  be  necos- 
Bfiry  to  amend  it  in  some  pirticulars,  and  the 
1  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  elicit  the  opinion  of 
j  architects  on  the  general  question,  and  not  upon 
the  details  of  any  partioilar  Bill.  The  time  may 
come  when,  with  certain  modifications,  the 
Society  of  Architects  may  adopt  it,  but  not 
until  the  general  sense  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession has  been  declared  definitelj-  in  favour  of 
the  principle.  If  architects  want  such  a  measure, 
this  society  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring 
about  its  realisation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
general  feeling  is  against  any  registration  scheme, 
we  shall  be  content  to  let  the  matter  drop. 
Gentlemen,  the  matter  is  in  your  hands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  ilr.  Geokoe 
Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution : — "That  this  meeting  cordially  approves  the 
principle  of  the  statutory  examination  and  regis- 
tration of  architects,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
architectural  profession,  to  promote  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  for  the  attainment  of  this  object." 
He  stated  that  the  question  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  architects,  especially  to  the  younger 
men,  who,  after  a  long  course  of  study  and  work, 
found  themselves  in  no  better  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  than  the  man  who,  without 
any  study  or  experience,  chose  to  call  himself  an 
architect.  This  question  was  not  to  be  looked  at 
in  the  light  of  the  Institute  v.  The  Society  of 
Architects,  as  the  latter  society  wanted  the 
institute  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  if  they 
shovild  do  so  the  society  would  heartily  co-operate 
with  them.  The  great  difficulty  was  in  regis- 
ti-ation,  to  know  what  to  do  with  incompetent 
men  already  in  practice. 

Mr.  Fr.*.xk  B.u-dwin  seconded  the  motion. 
He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  some 
such  measure  as  was  suggested,  and  to  show  his 
interest  in  the  movement  he  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Brecon  to  attend  the  meeting.  In  his 
town  he  had  to  compete  with  an  inspector  of 
nuisances,  a  builder,  and  a  lawyer's  clerk,  all  of 
whom  posed  as  architects. 

Mr.  E.  H.  BitiTox.  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Cardiff, 
said  he  failed  to  see  if  such  a  Bill  as  was  sug- 
gested should  be  passed,  how  it  would  be  of  any 
real  benefit  to  architects,  as  a  man  might  call 
himself  a  surveyor  and  still  do  architect's  work, 


and  by  this  means  defeat  the  intentions  <Jf  the . 
measure.  ' 

Mr.  AsHKoui)  opposed  any  legislation,  on  thq 
ground  that  ho  failed  to  see  how  an  architect,  wfio 
was  an  artist,  could  be  qualified  by  examination  in 
a  similar  manner  to  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  and  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  effect  of  any 
Act  would  be  to  hamper  the  best  interests  of 
architecture  as  an  art.  . 

Jlr.  T.  P.  Mautin,  of  Swansea,  thought  that 
although  it  was  impossible  to  examine  a  man  to 
discover  his  artistic  merit,  yet  there  were  other 
points  that  went  to  make  up  an  architect,  and  it  was 
these  points  that  could  be  tested  by  examination. 
He  could  not  see  why  the  Institute  were  so  opposed 
to  th(!  prin(  iplt^ :  th(iy  could  scarcely  know  what 
provincial  men  had  to  put  up  with. 

The  PiiEsiDKNT,  ha^nng  summed  up  the  discus- 
sion, fully  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas 
as  to  the  non-existence  of  any  antagonism  to  the 
Institute,  and  put  to  the  meeting  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  and  the  hon. 
secretary  concluded  the  proceedings. 


A  meeting  of  a  similar  character  was  held  at 
the  (Juildhall,  Bristol,  on  the  following  evening 
(Tuesday),  the  President,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hamilton, 
again  presiding.  Letters  of  apologj'  for  non- 
attendance  were  read  from  the  jiayor,  Mr. 
Lewis  Fry,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of  Cork  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Scth- 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  Mr.  Ernest  Day,  F.R.I. B.A., 
Winchester ;  Mr.  Roberts,  Taunton ;  Mr.  Hy. 
Prothero,  Cheltenham;  Mr.  G.  H.  Phillott, 
Cheltenham ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Pearson,  Cheltenham  ; 
all  of  whom  expressed  cordial  approval  of  the 
objects  of  the  meeting ;  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W\  L.  Bernard,  F.R.I.B.A.,  expressing  his  dis- 
approval of  any  registration  scheme. 

The  PitEsiDEXT  shortly  stated  the  objects  of 
the  meeting,  and  called  upon  the  Hon.  Secretary 
to  deliver  an  address. 

At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Hekbeut  J.  Jones,  of 
Bristol,  moved  the  same  resolution  as  at  the 
previous  meeting,  and  stated  that  a  few  years 
ago  he  took  an  active  part  in  getting  a  petition 
signed  in  favour  of  a  Bill  to  be  tken  introduced. 
Objections  were  raised  to  some  of  its  provisions, 
esijecially  that  relating  to  admitting  all  men  then 
in  practice  ;  but  it  was  found  that  Parliament 
was  bound  to  protect  those  who  were  already 
gaining  a  living  b)'  their  pratice,  and  would  not 
listen  to  the  suggestion  that  these  men  should  be 
shut  out. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Saikders,  of  Bristol,  seconded 
the  motion,  stating  that  the  need  of  such  a 
reform  was  so  apparent  that  it  hardly  needed  any 
comment,  and  the  sooner  it  was  achieved  the 
better. 

Mr.  R.  C.  James,  of  Bristol,  desired  to  know 
more  of  the  class  of  people  at  present  in  practice 
it  was  proposed  to  register,  as  he  was  opposed  to 
everybodv  being  included. 

Mr.  Thos.  a.  Westox,  A. R.I. B. A.,  Bristol, 
was  afraid  that  if  architects  stood  on  their  dignity 
too  much,  the  public  would,  as  many  did  now, 
get  their  work  done  by  builders,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  architect  at  all.  He  was, 
therefore,  not  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  J.  Hakt  (Bristol)  also  spoke,  but  prefen-ed 
to  remain  neutral. 

The  PiiESiDEXT,  having  siunmed  np  the  re- 
marks, put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  which 
was  carried,  with  one  dissentient. 


The  corporation  of  St.  Helen's,  Lanes,  have 
accepted  with  thanks  an  ornamental  fountain  of 
terracotta,  presented  by  Sir  Henry  Doulton,  for 
Victoria  Park. 

At  the  Chester  Consistory  Court  on  Friday,  the 
chaucellor  of  the  diocese  granted  a  faculty  for 
placing  stained  glass  in  eight  windows  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Tilston,  the  cost  of  which,  over  £700,  is  to 
be  borne  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Members  of  the  Skinners'  Company  visited  Ton- 
bridge  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  new  second -gi-ade  school,  which  the 
Company  have  just  built  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  £10,000.  Some  few  years  ago  a  commercial 
school  was  started  on  a  tentative  basis,  and 
such  was  its  success  that  the  Governors  procured  a 
site,  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  not  far  from  the 
railway  station,  on  which  to  erect  the  present 
structure.  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Jones  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Thomas  Turner  and  Co.,  Limited,  of 
Watford,  were  the  contractors.  The  piincipal 
schoolroom  measures  70ft.  by  33ft.,  and  there  are 
also  classrooms,  workshops,  and  a  gymnasium. 
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THE  KEtSTOE.lTIOX  OF  THE  MAKIEXBUllG. 

We  give  two  double  pages  of  photo-tints  and 
■two  pages  of  plans,  <fcc.,  of  the  celebrated 
..group  of  Commanden-  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  order  at  Marienburg  on  the  Nogar, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  ilr.  C.  FitzRoy  Doll's 
paper  at  the  Architectural  Association  last  Friday, 
a  report  of  which  appears  elsewhere  iu  this  issue. 

R.I.K..^.   SOAXE  MED.4LLIOX  COMPETITION  .iX 

IXSTITUTE  OF  BRITI.SH  ARCHITECTS. 

We  have  already  illustrated  the  design  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Merit  in  this  contest.  To-day  we 
publish  the  view  and  plans  of  the  design  to  which 
the  Council  awarded  Honourable  Mention,  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  liickards,  whose  motto  was  "  Bow  Bells." 
The  interior  arrangements  of  his  scheme  are 
clearly  set  forth  by  the  two  floors  illustrated,  and 
*he  drawing  represents  the  facade  admirably. 

CEXTEX.UtV   WESLEYAX    CHAPEL,  XEWCASTLE- 
OX-TYXE. 

This  place  of  worship  has  recently  been  erected 
in  one  of  the  new  suburbs  at  the  west-end  of  the 
■city.  It  occupies  a  commanding  position  at  the 
top  of  Arthur's  Hill,  just  off  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  We.stgate-road'.  The  principal  frontages 
«re  in  Dilston-road  and  Callerton-place.  There 
is  also  a  side  street  parallel  to  the  latter,  and 
wndows  face  into  each  of  the.se,  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  well 
lighted.  'l"he  premi.ses  comprise  a  chapel,  to 
.acfommodate  8.50  persons  (including  gallerj'), 
vestries  for  the  use  of  mini.ster,  stewards,  and 
•choir,  caretaker's  house,  lecture-hall  to  hold  400, 
infant-school,  several  suites  of  class-room^  for 
«enior  scholars,  and  kitchen  vcstrj-,  fitted  up  with 
te^->>oiler,  china-store,  &c.  The"  -walls  are  built 
with  Kenton  stone,  hammer-dressed  on  the  ex- 
terior face,  and  the  a.shlar  and  moulded  work 
•clean  chiselled.  The  internal  fittings  are  exe- 
cut<;d  in  piu-h-pine,  the  entrance-screens,  lobby 
doors,  and  window  oi)enirigs  being  filled  in  with 
lead  glazing  of  subdued  tints.  The  heating  is  by 
hot  water  on  the  low-])re.ssure  system,  radiators 
being  fixer!  at  the  entrances.  The  vitiated  air  is 
extracted  by  means  of  Kobert  Boyle  and  Son's 
air-pump  ventilator.-)  fixed  in  the  roof-turrets ; 
from  these  galvanised  iron  tubes  are  canned  to 
the  ceilings,  and  Stott  and  Co.'s  ventilating 
"reflex  "  lights  ar(;  placed  under  the  openings  to 
assist  the  upca.st.  Amijle  provision  has  been 
niitde  for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air,  and  arranged  so 
a.s  to  avoid  draught.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, exclusive  of  land,  has  been  ,£."),!)!)').  Mr. 
C.  H.  Mauchlen,  of  Xewca.^ftIo-on-Tyne,  was  the 
«ole  (contractor,  Jlr.  James  Anderson  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  joiner's  work,  and  Mes.srs. 
ilojMon  and  Sons  for  the  special  fittings  and 
«ibinet-work.  'J'he  furnishing  and  upholstery 
w!w  intrii.sted  to  3Ies^*rs.  Bainbridgc  and  Co.,  anil 
the  painting  and  decoration  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Cole. 
The  plumbing  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  J. 


Rowell,  and  the  heating  by  Messrs.  Dinning  anil 
Cooke — all  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  R.  Yates  acted  as 
clerk  of  work8,andMr.  J.  W.Taylor,  F.R.I.B.  A., 
of  Xewcastle,  was  the  architect. 

HOUSE  AT  HUXTOX,  DEKBYSHIKE. 

This  house,  for  Mr.  David  Sherratt,  of  Chester, 
was  erected  some  three  years  or  more  ago, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Bryden, 
F.R.I.B. A.,  of  Buxton.  It  is  built  of  Yorkshire 
rippings  or  parpoints,  with  local  gritstone  dress- 
ings, and  is  handsomely  fitted  and  finished 
internally. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  Inspector  of 
Factories,  Messrs.  Edwards  arid.  Med  way,  buildei's, 
of  Ethelred-street,  were  summoned  to  Lambeth 
Police-court  on  Saturday  for  failing  to  give  notice 
of  an  accident  which  had  occiuTed  at  theii'  •works. 
They  pleaded  that  they  did  not  know  the  reqiui'e- 
ments  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  this  respect.  They 
were  ordered  to  pay  £3  and  the  costs. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  on  theti'  visit  to 
Halifax  in  the  summer,  will  probably  open  the  new 
markets  on  their  return  from  the  infirmary  to  the 
railway  station.  The  markets,  of  which  Messrs. 
Leeming  and  Leeming  were  the  architects,  ■will,  when 
completed,  have  cost  at  least  £100,000.  They  were 
illustrated  in  our  pages  by  a  double-page  plan  and 
elevations  on  October  2nd,  1891. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  Cruden  railway,  from 
EUon  to  Bowden,  1.5  miles  long,  will  be  opened  for 
traffic  by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway 
Company  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  doubling 
of  the  Great  North  main  line  between  Insch  and 
Gartly  is  being  canied  rajjidly  forward,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  it  on  to  Huntly,  and  beyond, 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Estate  business  was  remarkably  brisk  at  Token- 
house  Yard  last  week.  The  aggregate  recorded  was 
£9i,0'S,  a  considerable  one  for  the  month  of  March, 
and  far  in  advance  of  that  registered  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  189.5,  £64,157.  Leasehold  and 
freehold  town  houses  and  residential  properties  of 
the  better  class  in  favourite  suburban  localities 
failed  to  sell,  but  for  sound  investments  of  all  kinds 
the  demand  was  very  active. 

The  Town  Council  of  Kendal  have  recently  com- 
missioned John  Smith  and  Sons,  Midland  Clock 
Woi'ks,  Derby,  to  make  a  very  large  clock  for  then' 
new  to-wn  hall.  It  ■will  have  four  7ft.  dials,  play 
the  Westminster  quarter  chimes,  and  also  play 
seven  tunes  upon  ten  bells,  the  largest  being  36  cwt. 
Four  leading  firms  of  clockmakers  sent  in  general 
proposals,  and  the  Town  Council  have  been  acting 
under  the  advice  of  Lord  Grimthoi-pe  in  the  matter. 

The  town  council  of  Southampton  decided  at  their 
last  meeting  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  by  £100  a  year,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  Mr.  Bennett  will  for  some  time  to 
come  be  ejigaged  on  important  works,  and  if  an 
independent  engineer  were  employed  the  cost  would 
probably  be  5  per  cent,  on  the  £40,000  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  carrying  out  of  the  projects  in  hand. 

At  the  town-hall,  Tiverton,  on  Wednesday  week, 
Major-General  Phipps  Carey,  R.E.,  held  inquiries 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board  into  ap- 
plications made  by  the  urban  council  to  the  Local 
Govenmient  Board  for  permission  lo  boiTow£'26,.500 
for  the  purchase  of  gasworks,  the  carrying  out  of 
works  of  sewerage,  and  street  improvements.  Mr. 
J.  Siddalls,  town  surveyor,  was  the  chief  witness  in 
relation  to  the  whole  of  the  applications. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Shrewsbury,  on  Saturday, 
it  was  decided  that  the  proposed  memorial  to  the 
late  Archdeacon  Lloyd  should  take  the  foi-m  of  a 
stained-glass  window  in  the  Chapter-house  of  Lich- 
field Cathedral,  and  the  restoration  of  the  north 
porch  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury. 

On  Friday  Earl  Derby,  G.C.B.,  as  Lord  Mayor 
of  Livei-pool,  unveiled  a  stained-glass  window 
erected  at  the  Stanley  Hospital  in  that  city  in 
memory  of  the  14th  Earl  of  Derby  by  the  tenantry 
on  the  Knowsley  estate.  The  window  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Medcalf,  the  architects 
to  the  hospital,  and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Williains  and  Watson,  also  of  Liveri)Ool  ;  it  is  Late 
Gothic  in  style,  and  contains  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Earl,  reproduced  from  the  one  at  Knowsley. 

Professor  Herkomer  was,  on  Saturday,  elected  a 
Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Paris,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton. 

The  City  Coi-poration  have  now  under  considera- 
tio7i,  but  have  not  yet  decided  upon,  the  following 
suggested  improvements  :—  Reconstruction  of  the 
City's  staliles,  whicli  may  lead  to  an  expense  of 
£5,000;  extension  of  the  landing-stage  at  Billings- 
gate, £0,000  ;  reconstruction  and  readaptation  of  the 
fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower  market,  £9,000 ;  new 
police-station,  £12,000  ;  and  renovation  of  Freemen's 
Oii)han  School  at  Brixton,  £900. 


POLYTECHNIC  VISIT  TO  THE  PASSMORK 
EDWARDS  LIBRARY,  UXBRIDGE-ROAD. 

ON.  Saturday  last  a  party  of  the  Regent-str<;et 
Polytechnic  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Society  visited  this  new  public  library  now  Hear- 
ing completion  near  Shepherd's  Bush-green  for 
the  Libraries  Commissioners  for  llanmiersmith. 
Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  the  chief  librarian,  and 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co.,  the  builders,  attended 
to  meet  the  visitors,  who  were  led  by  their  Presi- 
dent and  by  the hon.  sec,  Mr.  A.  Cheetham.  The 
working  drawings  and  contract  plans  were  shown, 
and  the  arcliitect,  Mr.  Maurice  B.  AcLan'Ls,  con- 
ducted the  party  over  the  building.  The  metal 
casements  are  by  Messrs.  13urt  and  Potts,  the 
chimneypieces  and  wrought -iron  gates  to  the 
main  entrance  ■«'ere  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Elsley, 
the  quariy  glazing  was  executed  by  Mr.  Aldam 
Heaton,  the  iron  staircase  by  Messrs.  MacDowell, 
Stevens,  and  Co.,  the  lift  by  Messi's.  Archibald 
Smith  and  Co.,  the  heating  by  Mr.  Grundy.  The 
wTOught-iron  fence  and  gates  are  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and  Co.,  the  tiles  by 
Messrs.  W.  God-win  and  Co.,  of  Lugwardine ; 
the  ventilating  bj-  Messrs.  Boyle  and  Son.  Dr. 
Teale's  grates  are  used.  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  the 
foreman  in  charge.  Refreshments  were  pro\'ided 
by  the  builders  for  the  visitors,  and  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  by  acclamation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proceedings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Pexarth. — In  the  recent  Penarth  Board  School 
competition,  confined  to  local  architects,  the  de- 
sigTi  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips,  St.  John's- 
chase,  Cardiff,  was  placed  first  by  the  assessor, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  London.  The  Board  have 
appointed  Mr.  Phillips  to  carry  out  the  work. 


The  new  Constitutional  Club  buildings  at  Castle 
Carey,  which  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Francis 
Brothers  at  the  angle  of  Woodcock-street  and 
BaUey-Hill,  will  be  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Selbome 
on  Tuesday,  April  14th. 

The  York  Corporation  have  received  a  report  from 
Professor  Kennedy  on  the  scheme  for  illuminating 
the  city  by  means  of  the  electi'ic  light.  He  recom-, 
mends  the  increase  of  the  proposed  loan  firom  £15,000 
to  £20,000,  so  that  the  work  may  be  cawied  out 
efficiently.  The  coi"poration  have  resolved  to  ask 
Professor  Kennedy  to  meet  them  about  the  middle 
of  April  to  discuss  the  matter. 

New  board  schools  are  rapidly  approaching 
completion  in  North-road,  Plymouth.  They  are 
Elizabethan  in  style,  and  budt  of  local  limestone  on 
a  plinth  of  Dartmoor  granite,  the  dressings  being  of 
Ham  Hill  and  Portland  stone.  The  planning  is  on 
the  central-hall  principle.  Accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  785  childi'en  in  two  departments,  at  a 
cost  of  £10,300,  exclusive  of  site.  The  desks  are  of 
Orlam,  a  Canadian  wood,  and  have  been  made  by 
the  Bennett  Furnishing  Company,  London  and 
Glasgow,  to  designs  by  Mr.  J.  V\'.  Trevan,  the 
clerk  of  works. 

Jones's  Hotel  in  Shoplatch,  Shrewsbui-y,  has  just 
been  opened  after  rebuilding.  The  hotel,  which  is 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  W.  Scott 
Deakin,  architects,  of  the  same  town,  consists  of 
four  floors,  and  has  a  front  of  red  Ruabon  bricks 
and  Grinshill  stone  dressings,  freely  treated  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  general  contract  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Treasui'e  and  Son,  of  Shi-ews- 
bm-y. 

So  generously  have  Wykehamists  all  over  the  world 
responded  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  establishment 
of  the  'Winchester  College  Quingentenary  memorial 
fund  that  the  total  is  now  over  £10,000.  Em- 
boldened by  this  proof  of  sympathy,  the  committee 
now  intend  to  complete  the  work  in  hand  upon  the 
largest  scale.  The  completed  budding  will  cost  in 
all  £10,741,  and  another  £1,000  is  required  for-ivork 
in  Founder's  Chantry  at  Winchester  Ciitheib-al,  so 
that  a  still  further  sum  of  £1,750  is  requii'ed. 

The  Insanitary  Property  and  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Committee  of  the  Coiiioration  of  Liverijool  con- 
sidered, on  Friday,  the  proposal  to  build  houses  for 
the  working  classes  in  Foid-street  and  GUiart's- 
gardens,  in  accordauce  with  plans  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  city  engineer,  Mr.  H.  Percy 
Bouhiois.  It  was  decided,  after  a  prolonged  sitting, 
to  recoinniend  the  city  council  to  authorise  the  engi- 
neer to  can-y  out  the  construction  of  the  houses 
•without  resorting  to  outside  contractoi-s. 

■  The  Secietaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
has  appointed  Mr.  Arthur  \Miitelegge,  M.D.,  now 
medical  officer  "of  health  to  the  West  Ridmg  of 
Yoikshire  County  Council,  to  be  Her  Majesty's 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  succession  to  Mi'. 
R.  E.  Sprague  Oram,  retired. 
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Butliimg  Jntelltgmct 


liisnoi'soATK,  E.C — Tho  new  offices  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  (TuavJians,  in  Widcgatc-atreet, 
Ki8hoi)8gate-8treot,  which  were  formally  opened 
on  Sunday,  consist  of  a  hlock  of  buildinfjfs,  four 
stories  in  height,  with  a  frontage  following  a 
Z  outline  on  plan.  The  front  is  of  rod  brick, 
relieved  with  stone  and  red  concrete  strings.  The 
building  is  of  firejjroof  construction  throughout. 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  E. 
Lawrance  and  Sons,  from  designs  supplied  by  the 
hon.  architects  to  the  Board,  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Emanuel.  There  are  three  entrances,  the  main 
•one  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  one  at  tho 
extremity  of  each  wing.  Entering  the  building 
'hy  means  of  the  i)rincipal  door,  on  the  right  hand 
sire  found  the  clerks'  offices,  waiting-rooms,  and 
tho  secretarv's  room.  On  the  left  .hand  are  the 
■committee-rooms  and  the  waiting-rooms  of  the 
relief  dei)artment.  On  tho  first  floor  are  H(!V(Tal 
■committee-rooms,  and  !i  board-room  mciasuring 
32ft.  by  2Gft.  On  tho  second  floor  there  is  a  large 
double  room — which  will  be  used  as  a  girls'  work- 
room, !ilso  ;i  dining-room  for  the  girls  and  a  small 
room  for  (he  suporintcmdent.  On  tho  top  floor 
are  the  adult  sewing-class  room,  tho  rooms  set 
•apart  for  tho  clothing  department,  and  the  earo- 
"takcr's  apartments.  The  second  and  third  floors 
are  apjjroachefl  by  a  staircase  leading  from  tho 
right-hand  side  door,  the  object  being  to  keep 
apart  the  applicants  for  relief  pure  and  simple, 
5ind  those  who  arc  being  employed  or  taught  by 
the  Board.  The  basement  contains  the  industrial 
department,  including  a  master's -room,  clerks' 
•office  and  waiting-rooms,  and  also  the  loan 
dei)artment. 

Blackmiiars,  E.C. — The  memorial-stone  of 
the  new  fire-engine- station  now  in  course  of 
■erection  in  John  Carpenter-street,  E.C,  wa.s  laid 
on  Thursday  aftornoon  in  lust  week  by  Mr.  W. 
XJrquhart,  chairnuin  of  the  Fire  Brigaile  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Countv  Council.  The  site, 
-which  cost  £16,000.  is  at  the  back  of  Sion  College 
■and  tho  Thames  Conservancy  othces,  and  neiirly 
•opposite  the  Guildhall  School  of  M\isic.  The 
building  will  be  eight  stories  in  height,  while  tho 
top  of  the  look-out  tower  will  be  I'iOft.  above 
the  pavement.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
lor  two  steamers,  four  horses,  and  nearly  sixty 
men,  with  their  wives  and  families.  Th(!  cost  of 
the  building,  which  is  being  built  from  designs 
by  Sir.  Thomas  Blashill,  superintending  architect 
to  the  County  Council,  will  be  £21,000. 

Blackkoud  Hill,  Edixuvkgh. — The  formal 
■opening  of  the  Royal  Observatoiy  on  Blackford 
Hill,  overlooking  Edinburgh,  is  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday  week,  April  7.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh, the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  will  be  present, 
and  it  is  e.xpoeted  that  the  proceedings  will  be 
taken  part  in  by  Lord  Crawford  and  astronomers 
from  this  country  and  from  abroad.  We  illus- 
trated the  Observatory  buildings,  which  have  been 
■erected  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  KLrkwood,  of 
Edinburgh,  at  a  cost  of  £35,000,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  W.  Wybrow  Kobertson,  of  H.M.  Office  of 
AVorks,  in  oui-  issue  of  June  17,  1892.  The 
Edinbm-gh  Architectural  Societj-  on  Saturday 
made  their  third  visit  of  the  season  to  the  Obser- 
Tatory,  by  permission  of  Professor  Copeland. 
There  were  over  fifty  members  present,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ramsay  they  were  conducted 
over  the  building. 

Dewsbvry. — The  new  free  library  and  public 
baths  at  Dewsbury  are  nearing  completion,  and 
"will  be  formally  opened  early  in  May.  They 
have  been  constructed  from  designs  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  T.  Lam-ence,  A.R.I.B.  A.,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C,  selected  in  open  competition.  The 
site  upon  which  the  new  buildings  stand  is 
bounded  by  Wellington -street.  Wheelwright- 
street,  West-street,  and  Tunnicliffe's-yard. 
Immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  library 
an  Wellington-street  is  the  lending  librarj-, 
39ft.  6in.  by  21ft.  To  the  left  of  the  central  hall 
is  a  boy's  room,  21ft.  by  14ft.,  and  also  a  ladies' 
room  19ft.  6in.  square.  To  the  right  of  the  hall 
is  the  news-room,  50ft.  by  33ft.,  and  adjoining  is 
the  reference  department,  a  room  about  30ft. 
.square.  Immediately  above  the  ladies'  room  and 
of  similar  dimensions  is  the  committee-room, 
■wliich  has  panelled  walls  and  oak  floor.  In  the 
adjoining  building  are  two  swimming-baths,  each 
75ft.  by  25ft.,  slipper  baths,  Turkish  baths,  (Sec. 
Around  the  first-class  bath-room  there  is  a  gallery, 
and  in  the  second-class  bath-room  there  is  a  soap- 


bath  about  8ft.  square.  Between  40  and  50 
dressing-boxes  are  i)rovid(Ml  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  swimming-baths.  Of  slipper-baths 
there  are  32 — 18  for  gentlemen  and  14  for  ladies. 
In  the  basement  are  Turkish  baths,  including 
thi'eo  hot-rooms,  a  cooling-room,  a  shampooing- 
room,  and  a  plunge-bath.  The  total  cost  of  the 
new  library  premises  and  baths  is  estimated  at 
about  £20, boo.  Messrs.  E.  Chadwick  !ind  Sons, 
of  Staindiffo,  are  the  contractors.  The  clerk  of 
the  works  is  Mr.  English. 

Ii-swicii. — The  board  of  guardians  adopted' at 
their  last  meeting  revised  plans  for  the  erection 
on  a  fresh  site  in  Woodbridgo-road  of  a  work- 
house, prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  leister  Nowf'ombe, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyno,  and  Stej)hen  Salter  and 
Percy  ]).  Adams,  of  London,  joint  architects, 
whose  design  was  selected  in  comjiotition  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barry.  The  porter's  office  and  ([uarters, 
the  receiving  wards,  and  the  tramps'  ward,  placed 
at  the  end  of  site  nearest  the  town,  will  cimstitute 
the  entrance  block,  from  which  will  run  two 
roadwavs — one  to  the  north  front  of  the  main 
building,  the  other  to  the  south  front  of  the 
inhrmnrv.  The  main  building  will  be  recessed 
from  lOOft.  to  200ft.  from  the  Woodbridge-road, 
and  will  consist  of  a  central  administrative  block 
and  two  wings,  one  for  women  and  the  other  for 
men.  Tho  administrative  block  will  consist  on 
the  ground  floor,  on  one  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
of  tho  committee-room  and  master's  offices,  and 
on  the  other,  of  the  master's  sitting-rooms,  and 
on  the  ui>])er  floor  of  the  other  rooms  for  the 
master.  At  the  rear  of  these  will  be  the  dining- 
hall,  for  270  ;  this  will  also  be  utilised  as  a  chapel. 
Th()  total  accommodation  jjrovided  will  be — men 
185,  women  166,  children  12,  mairied  couples  4, 
total  368. 

1'kkth. — The  Municipal  lUiildings,  which  were 
partially  di^stroyed  by  fire  in  .Fanuary  last  year, 
have  just  been  restored  and  reopcmod.  The  portion 
of  the  building  :chiefly  affected  by  the  fire  was 
the  council  chamber  and  the  police-court,  which 
were  completely  gutted  ;  but  the  basement  floor, 
consisting  of  the  chamberlain's  and  registrar's 
offices  and  the  police  office,  were  also  rendered 
imfit  for  occupation.  The  work  has  been  ciiiTiod 
out  by  Mr.  Heiton,  city  architect,  u])on  plans 
following  in  ever}'  resjject,  so  far  as  structural 
arrangements  are  concerned,  -those  prepared  by 
the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Heiton,  the  originiil  archi- 
tect for  the  building.  I'he  internal  arrangement 
of  the  police  office  has  been  rendered  much  more 
convenient  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Adjoin- 
ing buildings  purchased  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sionei-8  for  about  £2,000  have  been  transformed 
into  a  suit(!  of  offices  from  plans  prepared  by  the 
burgh  surveyor,  Mr.  M'Killop.  The  upper  floor 
of  the  new  building  has  been  divided  into 
dwelling-houses  for  the  superintendent  of  fire 
brigade  and  the  caretakers.  The  second  floor  is 
niiiinly  occupied  by  the  offices  of  burgh  surveyor. 
The  basement  is  occupied  partly  by  the  offices  of 
the  gas  treasurer,  and  partly  by  the  fire  brigade 
department.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the 
old  portion  of  the  Municipal  Buildings  has  been 
about  £3,000,  and  of  the  alterations  on  the  build- 
ing acquired  for  other  offices  about  £1,000.  The 
town  council  decided  on  Monday  to  erect  a  free 
library,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £13,000. 

RoTHWELL,  NoRTnAMPTox.sHinr,.  —  Captain 
Tibbitts,  on  behalf  of  the  urban  district  council 
of  RothweU,  formally  opened,  on  the  19th  inst., 
a  free  library,  reading-room,  and  district  council 
offices,  in  a  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
the  erection  of  which  was  commenced  more  than 
300  years  ago,  but  was  not  completed  until  last 
week.  The  original  builder  was  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  appointed  by  Q>ieen  Mary  the  last  Prior 
of  the  re-erected  Order  of  Knights  Ho.spitallers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  RothweU  erection 
was  intended  for  a  market-place  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  an  assembly-hall  above.  The  biiild- 
ing,  however,  never  reached  the  roof.  The  floors 
disappeared  ages  ago,  and  for  300  years  the  place 
has  been  simply  the  playground  of  children,  save 
that  the  circular  stone  staircase  has  been  used  as 
the  local  lock-up.  Captain  Tibbitts,  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  transferred  his  manorial  rights  in  the 
site  and  building  to  the  council,  who  have  spent 
nearly  £1,000  in  transforming  it,  fi'om  plans  by 
Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.S.A.,  of  Kettering,  into  a 
librarj'  and  reading-room.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  J.  Cheal,  also  of  Kettering.  A  sketch  of  the 
incomplete  Market  House,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch, 
was  given  in  the  Builbixu  News  for  Aug.  4,  1882. 

Whittinguajie,  N.B. — At  present  extensive 
alterations   are  in  progress  at  Whittinghame 


House,  the  projierty  of  tho  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Jl.P.  The  Lauderdale  bedroom  has  Vjeon 
reconstructed,  a  passage  being  tak(!n  off  to  facili- 
tfite  alti^ndanco.  The  main  corridor  of  the  house 
is  to  be  extended  bej'ond  the  original  building, 
and  supported  by  strong  steel  girders.  This  ex- 
tension provides  a  more  desirable  entrance  to  the 
north-east  wing.  The  extended  corridor  is  con- 
structed of  teak  wood,  with  glass  sides  and  roof, 
with  a  parapet  of  iishlar,  fitted  with  shelves  for 
the  recei)tion  of  plants,  &c.,  which  should 
materially  enhance  its  appearance.  It  is  also 
projjosed  to  reconstruct  the  stable  offices  and  court- 
yard, the  i)resent  internal  arrangements  to  be 
entirely  discarded,  and  modem  stable  fittings 
introduced,  with  improvements  in  the  loose  boxes, 
&c.  Mr.  Far(|uharson,  Haddington,  the  estate 
architect,  has  jirepared  the  plans,  and  has  been 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  tho  work.  Mr. 
Far(iuhar8on  him  also  received  instructions  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  set  of  phms  and  elevations  of  the 
present  mansion  house,  with  a  view  to  further 
additions  nnd  alterations. 

Stakkoui).  — ■  The  new  technical  instruction 
schools,  erected  in  Victoria -square  and  East- 
street,  Stafford,  by  the  Staffordshire  (,'ouiity 
Council,  are  ready  for  occupation.  The  build- 
dings  cominnse  offices  and  lueoting  rooms  for  the 
technical  instruction  committee,  art  and  science 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  cookery  kitchen. 
Tho  style  is  Classic,  after  the  Tuscan  order.  The 
premises  are  two  stories  high,  having  facjados  of 
rod  brick  with  Hollinglon  stone  dressings,  ot' 
about  90ft.,  whil.-*t  in  Earl-street  the  frontage 
extends  for  a  total  length  of  85ft.  The  entrance 
hall  leads  to  the  committee-room,  measuring  28ft. 
bv  18ft.,  and  suite  of  offices.  The  cookery 
kitchen,  30ft.  bv  20ft.  by  13ft.,  will  also  be  used 
for  laundry-woriv.  The;  classrooms  g(;nerally  and 
tho  schofjl  i)ortion  of  the  building  ar(!  finished 
with  a  salt-gla/.od  brick  dado,  4ft.  6in.  high,  with 
moulded  rail,  while  above  this  the  walls  are  of 
plain  wirocut  bricks,  and  treated  with  washable 
distemi)er.  The  wood-working  shop  is  28ft.  by 
20ft.  by  10ft.,  and  eight  double  benches  are  pro- 
vided. "  In  the  basement  there  is  a  cookery  coal- 
storo,  a  heating  chamber,  and  three  storerooms. 
The  ui)per  story  of  the  building  is  apjiroached  by 
a  two-flight  staircase,  leading  to  the  mu.seum, 
GOft.  by  20ft.,  where  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit 
a  collection  of  sanitary  appliances,  old  and  new, 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  The  remainder  of  the 
floor  is  aiTanged  as  art  and  science  rooms.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  th(!  designs  of 
Messrs.  Bailey  and  M'Connell,  of  Walsall ;  Mr. 
Henrj-  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton,  being  the 
contractor.  The  lead-glazing  is  by  Camm  and 
Co.,  Smethwick  :  and -the  wrought-iron  work  by 
Brawn,  of  Birmingham. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Philip  Morris,  A.R.A.,  is  lying  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  sutferiiig  from  a  serious  internal  complaint. 
He  has  just  undergone  an  operation,  aud  is  now- 
going  ou  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

The  ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Soutliwark,  have  decided  by  2,664  votes 
against  850  to  adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Act.  The 
vote  has  been  taken  owing  to  au  offer  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Passmore  Edwards  to  erect  a  library  at  a  cost  of 
£5,000  in  the  event  of  the  Act  being  adopted. 

There  has  just  been  hung,  as  a  loan,  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  a  bust- 
portrait  by  Gainsborough  of  Miss  Isabella  Mylne, 
of  Mylufield,  born  1763,  who  afterwards  became 
Mrs.  "David  Kinloch.  The  portrait  is  believed  to 
have  been  painted  two  or  three  years  before  Gains- 
borough's death  in  1788.  The  portrait,  which  has 
been  lent  for  two  years  by  Mr.  C.  Y.  Kinloch,  of 
Gourdie,  has  been  hung  in  the  Great  Room,  near 
Gainsborough's  full-length  portrait  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham^  of  Eedgorton.  The  Eomney  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Ker,  Blackshiels  ("Pretty  Famiy 
Bull  "),  hangs  ou  the  opposite  wall. 

The  new  technical  school  in  Peel  Park,  Salford, 
opened  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  on 
Wednesday,  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £70,000, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Lord,  of  Manchester, 
aud  is  canied  out  in  red  brick  and  terracotta. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  appointed 
Mr.  James  Green,  F.S.I.  (Weatherall  and  Green), 
arbitrator,  under  the  London  County  Council  (Tower 
Bridge  Southern  Approach)  Act,  1895,  for  settling 
the  values  of  properties  within  the  improvement 
area  on  which  a  betteiTuent  rate  is  under  the  Act  to 
attach.  Mr.  Green  held  a  similar  appointment 
from  the  Board  under  the  Manchester  Coi-poration 
Act,  1894,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  much- 
vexed  principle  of  betterment  was  dealt  with. 
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BUILDERS'  CLERKS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

THE  eighteenth  animal  dinner  of  the  Builders' 
Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  King's  Hall,  Holborn 
Restaurant.  The  President,  ilr.  Benjamin  E. 
Nightingale,  of  the  Albert  Embankment,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  about  300 gentlemen, 
including  ilr.  Charles  WaU,  of  Chelsea,  who  has 
just  retired  from  office  as  president ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Randall,  a  past-president ;  Messrs.  A.  Pennington, 
Leonard  J.  Maton,  A.  Ritchie.  J. P.,  W.  Downs, 
T.  Stirling,  jun.,  Arthur  and  Walter  Nightingale, 
C.  Bussell,  J.  NichoUs,  kc.  The  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  were  given  from  the  chair.  Major 
E.  C.  Roe,  V.D.  (Messrs.  Geo.  Trollope  and  Sons), 
responding  for  the  ••Navy,  Army,  and  Reserve 
Forces "  in  a  militant  speech.  In  proposing 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Continued  Success 
and  Prosperity  to  the  Builders'  Clerks'  Bene- 
volent Institution,"  the  President  earnestly 
commended  the  claims  of  this  noble  and  deserving 
charity  to  the  consideration  not  only  of  builders 
and  builders'  -merchants,  but  more  especially  of 
the  class  sought  to  be  benefited.  The  institution 
was,  he  said,  well  worthy  of  generous  support 
on  the  ground  not  only  of  the  good  work  effected, 
but  the  judgment  brought  to  bear  on  its  manage- 
ment, and  the  wonderful  economy  with  which  the 
funds  were  administered.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund  in  1866  no  less  than  £15,000 
had  been  collected,  out  of  which  the  committee 
had  elected  forty-two  pensioners  for  life,  three 
children  were  being  educated  at  the  Orphan 
Working  School,  and  had  also  granted  temporary 
relief  to  a  large  number  of  cases  where  men  were 
in  ill-health  or  had  met  with  adverse  circum- 
stances. -  It  was  a  noteworthy  and  encouraging 
fact  that  their  expenditure  on  pensions  had  been 
steadily  increasing  concurrently  with  an  equally 
regular  decrease  in  the  expenses  of  management. 
Their  ordinary  income  last  year  was  over  £710, 
in  addition  to  which  they  received  the  second 
half  of  the  legacy  of  £250  by  the  late  :Mr.  T. 
Robinson,  bringing  up  the  total  for  the  year  to  over 
£840.  They  would  be  glad  not  only  of  subscriptions 
and  donations,  but  also  of  further  bequasts,  as 
these  could  be  placed  to  capital  account.  In  con- 
clusion, he  asked  them  to  drink  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  Institution.  The  toast  was  heartily 
received,  ilr.  Robert  Downs  proposed  the  health 
of  "  The  Architects  and  Surveyors,"  to  which  Mr. 
A.  Pennington  replied.  That  of  "  The  Builders" 
was  given  by  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Maton,  hon. 
solicitor  to  the  institution,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Randall,  who  urged  that  so 
desening  a  charity  ought  to  be  supported  not 
only  by  everj-  builder  in  London,  but  also  by 
every  builders'  clerk.  ilr.  Donald  Campbell 
proposed  "The  Builders'  Merchants,"  to  which 
ilr.  Alexander  Ritchie,  J. P.  (Messrs.  Macdowell, 
Stevens,  and  Co.)  responded,  observing  that  the 
builder  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the  staff  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  builders'  mer- 
chant was  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  builders' 
clerk,  and  would,  as  a  rule,  far  rather  reply  to 
the  clear  inquiry  for  a  quotation  and  definite 
specification  bearing  the  well-known  signature 
of  one  in  the  employ  of  a  building  firm 
than  to  the  officialism  now  becoming  so 
rampant  in  the  trade.  There  were  several  points 
on  which  he,  and  possibly  some  other  builders' 
merchants,  would  like  to  have  a  little  practical 
information  from  builders  and  their  clerks.  For 
instance,  after  '26  years'  experience  of  business 
life  in  London  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  prime  cost." 
He  had  been  besieged  with  inquiries  on  one  and 
the  same  transaction  from  client,  architect, 
quantity  surveyor,  clerk  of  works,  the  builder, 
his  clerk,  and  foreman  as  to  whether  the  discount 
was  allowed  in  a  quotation,  and  no  one  seemed 
able  to  explain  what  this  mysterious  item  should 
>«;,  nor  to  whom  it  belonged.  Again,  could  any- 
one tell  him  what  was  the  "  best  grey  iron,"  and 
the  exact  shade  it  should  possess  ITie  builder's 
clerk  needed  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  was,  one 
thoroughly  trusted  by  all  the  van-ing "interests  he 
came  in  wjntact  with— sober,  quick,  reliable,  and 
lair-deuhng  alike  to  his  emploj-er,  the  client,  archi- 
tect, and  builder,  and  therefore  a  charity  benefiting 
his  class  deservcfi  8upj>ort  from  all  who  had 
transactions  with  him. 

The  secrelarj-,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wheallcy,  read  a 
long  list  of  donations  and  subscrijitions  promised 
during  the  evening,-  including  one  of  £'25  from 
the  president,  and  othcr.H  of  ten  guineas  each 
from  the  Institute  of  Builders,  Messrs.  John 
.\ird  and  Honn,  John  Moslem  ahd  Co.,  and 


Joseph  Randall ;  and  of  fi\  e  guineas  each  from 
the  Worshipful  Carpenters'  Company,  Messrs. 
T.  L.  Green,  Edward  Cxmning,  F.R.I.B.A., 
B.  J.  Hudson,  Sir  William  Lawrence  (first 
president),  T.  M.  Rickman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Geo. 
Trollope  and  Sons,  C.  Wall,  and  E.  W.  White  ; 
£5  from  the  Burham  Brick,  Lime,  and  Cement  Co. ; 
four  guineas  from  Messrs.  Macdowell,  Stevens,  and 
Co.,  and  three  guineas  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Freeman, 
the  total  as  announced  by  the  chairman  amount- 
ing to  the  gratifying  sum  of  £300.  !Mr.  Edwin 
Brooks  (Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons)  proposed  "  The 
Past  Presidents,"  mentioning  that  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  advantages  to  builders'  clerks 
of  becoming  subscribers  was  shown  at  the  last 
election  of  pensioners,  when  the  widow  of  one  of 
their  earliest  subscribers  was  elected  on  her  first 
application,  her  majority  of  votes  being  raised  by 
those  allowed  for  each  half-guinea  given  by  her 
late  husband.  Their  institution  was  not  one  for 
raising  wages  or  reducing  hours,  but  purely 
benevolent.  With  the  toast  was  coupled  the 
name  of  the  ex-president,  Mr.  C.  WaU,  who,  in 
replying,  said  he  had,  during  his  year  of  oflSce, 
been  pleased  to  note  how  well  and  economically 
its  affairs  were  administered.  He  proposed  the 
health  of '*  The  President,"  which  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  fittingly  acknowledged  from' 
the  chair.  The  remainii^  toast,  "  The  Visitors," 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Oldham,  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Plume. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  Emile  BoESwrLLW.\LD,  of  Paris,  the  eminent 
architect  and  archaeologist,  died  on  Sunday  at  the 
age  of  81  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Strassburg, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  stonemason,  studied  archi- 
tecture under  Labrouste  and  under  Lassus,  and 
joined  the  late  M.  YioUet-le-Duc  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Notre  Dame.  He  succeeded  Prosper 
Merimee  as  one  of  the  Inspectors  -  General  of 
Historical  Monuments  of  France,  and  designed 
churches  at  Pau,  Biarritz,  and  Calais.  Since 
1875  he  had  been  an  honorarj'  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. 

ilr.  George  Richmond,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
retired  Royal  Academician,  who  died  on  Thurs- 
day in  last  week,'  within  a  week  of  completing 
his  87th  year,  will  be  best  recollected  by  his 
portraits  in  crayon.  The  son  of  one  artist  and 
the  father  of  another,  he  was  a  fellow  student  at 
the  Academy  schools  with  Sidney  Cooper,  now 
the  doi/tn  of  landscapists.  In  1831  he  eloped 
with,  and  married  at  Gretna  Green,  Julia, 
daughter  of  the  architect,  Charles  Heathcote 
Tatham,  author  of  a  work  on  "  Classical  Orna- 
ment." In  1846  Jlr.  Richmond  was  nominated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  succeed  Sir  Augustus  Call- 
cott  on  the  council  of  the  Government  Schools  of 
Design,  a  post  which  he  held  for  three  years. 
About  this  time  he  adopted  the  use  of  oil-paint- 
ing, and  soon  became  well  known  for  a  large 
number  of  portraits  in  this  material,  many  of 
which  have  been  engraved.  In  1856  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
for  considering  what  should  be  the  site  for  the 
National  Gallery,  when  he  was  the  only  one  who 
voted  for  its  removal  from  Trafalgar- square  to  a 
site  at  Kensington-gore,  Faraday  refusing  to 
vote.  Mr.  Gladstone  pressed  upon  him  the 
Directorship  of  the  Gallery  in  1871,  and  again  in 
1874,  but  'without  success.  He  became  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1857,  and  a  full 
Academician  in  1866,  and  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  a  few  years  since.  About  half  a  dozen 
of  his  pictures  are  in  the  National  Portrait 
Galleiy  to  be  reopened  next  week,  and  he  is  also 
represented  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  many 
collections,  and  by  a  monument  to  Bishop  Blom- 
field  in  the  south  choir  aisle  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral (1865),  and  several  busts,  including  tho.se  of 
Keble  at  Keble  College,  and  of  Dr.  Pusey  at 
Pusey  House,  Oxford.  In  1871,  when  the  Peel 
collection  was  offered  to  the  nation,  he  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  price  that  should  be  given  for  it, 
and  named  the  same  sum  as  that  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  professional  valuers,  and 
which  was  accepted  by  Sir  Robert  I'eel's  repre- 
sentatives. He  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
winter  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  Burlington 
House,  and  from  1869  until  age  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  active  work  he  gave  much  time  and 
attention  to  obtaining  pictures  from  private 
collections  and  to  arranging  them  at  Burlington 
House.  Mr.  Richmond  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  hon.  Associates  class  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  created  iri  1877,  and  is  the  third  of 


those  then  elected  who  has  died  within  the  last 
two  months — the  others  being  Lord  Leighton  and 
Mr.  James  Abemethy. 

Mr.  J.\iii;z  CnuRCH,  M.InSt.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  of  Par- 
liament-street, Westminster,  who  died  on  Friday 
at  Holland  Park-gardens,  W.,  in  his  5 1  st  year, 
has  had  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  an  ex- 
tensive '  practice  as  a  gas  and  water  consulting 
engineer.  Mr.  Church  was  articled  to  his  father, 
5Ir.  Jabez  Church,  sen.,  of  Westminster,  gas  and 
water  engineer.  Upon  completing  his  term  of 
pupilage,  Jlr.  Church  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  faJther,  and  so  continued  until  the  death 
of  the  latter.  He  was  engineer  of,  or  pro- 
fessionally engaged  for,  a  very  large  number  of 
gas  and  water  works,  principally  in  Essex,  his 
native  county,  including  the  gas  undertakings 
at  Braintree,  Barking,  Brentwood,  Halstead, 
Clacton-on-Sea,  Chelmsford,  Enfield,  Epping, 
Harwich,  Ilford,  and  Saffron  Walden  ;  the  water 
and  drainage  works  at  Witham  in  the  same  county, 
and  the  waterworks  at  Thetford  and  Cromer, 
Norfolk.  Besides  these,  he  was  engaged  for  the 
Barnet  gas  and  water'works,  the  Colney  Hatch 
gasworks,  the  Dublin  Consumers'  gasworks,  the 
Horley  gasworks,  the  Woking  gasworks,  and  the 
Godalining  waterworks.  Mr.  Church  was  also 
the  consulting  engineer  for  no  fewer  than  twelve 
waterworks,  which  he  designed  and  erected,  and 
chief  amongst  these  are  those  at  Henley-on- 
Thames,  Great  Marlow,  Barton-on-Humber,  and 
Goring,  and  the  Mid-Sussex  Waterworks.  He 
was  a  past -president  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
having  been  elected  to  that  office  two  years,  in 
succession— namely,  in  1882  and  1883.  His  father 
had  enjoyed  that  distinction  in  1872  and  1873. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
H.^CKFOUD,  F.S.I. ,  of  No.  6,  Queen  Anne's-gate, 
S.W.,  which  occurred  on  the  25th  inst.,  at 
Wandsworth,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Hackford  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and,  early  in  life,  entered  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Kirk  and  Parry,  of  Sealford,  and  ultimately 
became  their  travelling  manager.  For  the  last 
35  years,  Mr.  Hackford,  at  Queen  Anne's-gate, 
acquired  a  large  practice  as  a  quantity  surveyor,  , 
very  largely  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  and  with  other  rail- 
way companies.  One  of  the  departments  of  his 
business,  in  which  Mr.  Hackford's  loss  will  be 
most  deeply  regretted,  is  the  important  duty  of 
arbitrator,  which  he  so  frequently  undertook,  in 
all  questions  relating  to  contracting  disputes. 


A  three-light  memorial  window  has  just  been 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  Linthwaite  Church,  Hud- 
dersfield.  The  left-hand  Hght,  which  contams  . 
subjects  of  the  "Annunciation"  and  "Resurrec- 
tion," has  been  given  by  Mr.  Eli  Mallinson  and  his 
family,  well-known  Wesleyans  in  the  district.  The 
centre  light  contains  subjects  of  the  "  Crucifixion," 
the  "  Last  Supper,"  and  "Christ  in  Majesty,"  and 
has  been  given  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Quarmby,  of  Linthwaite,  in  memoiy  of  their  father 
and  his  daughter.  The  right-hand  light  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  H.  Schofield  and  his  sister  Laura,  and 
contain  subjects  of  the  "  Ascension  "  and  the 
"Birth  of  Christ."  The  ■window  has  cost  about 
£150.  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Park-square, 
Leeds,  are  the  artists. 

Sir  W.  H.  Wills,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  undertaken 
the  restoration  of  the  tower  of  Blagdon  Church,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  out  as  a  memoiial  to  the 
late  Lady  WUls.  The  tower,  which  is  of  the  usual 
Somerset  type,  has  fallen  into  decay.  Sir  Wilham 
Wills  has  had  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Wills, ' 
architect,  of  Bristol,  and,  by  permission  of  the 
rector  and  churchwardens,  has  instructed  Messrs. 
Cowlin  and  Sou  to  restore  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tower,  and  to  re-erect  the  pinnacles  which  have 
been  removed  or  fallen  into  decay.  The  work  will 
entail  an  expenditure  of  about  £600;  The  'work 
will  be  put  in  hand  soon  after  Easter. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Liberal  Club  for 
the  South  Ward  of  Leeds,  was  laid  the  other 
afternoon  by  Sir  John  Ban-an,  Bart.,  on  a  site 
between  Norfolk-street  and  Gloucester- street.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Windsor  Thorp,  archi- 
tect, of  Leeds.  Built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
the  premises  will  be  two  stories  high,  ■with  a  cottage 
at  one  end  for  the  caretaker  On  the  ground  floor 
there  -will  be  a  billiard- room,  51ft.  6in.  by  30ft., 
with  three  tables  ;  a  smoke-room,  27ft.  6in.  by  23ft. ; 
a  room  for  games,  26ft.  by  16ft.,  and  a  reading- 
room,  18ft.  by  loft.  In  the  centre  there  ■will  be  a 
hall,  32ft.  long  by  18ft.  wide,  and  here  the  bar  will 
be  located.  Ihe  basement  will  contain  a  kitchen,  a 
bath-room,  cellars,  and  an  apartment  for  the  heating' 
a])paiatus.  A  large  assembly  hall  will  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  second  floor.  The  cost  of  the  biulding 
<exulitrtve  of  fittihgs)' is  £2,600. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  &  AECHiEOIiOaiCAIj 
SOCIETIES. 

Lekdsaxi)  YouKsmiii;  Aiu  ihtkcti  ual  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  took  place 
on  Monday  evening  in  the  Mechanics'"  Institution, 
C'ookridge-street,  JiCeds,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dodgshun 
presiding.  The  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows  :— President,  Mr.  Wm. 
Watson,  Wakefiold ;  vice-presidiaits,  Mr.  W. 
W.  S.  Braithwaite  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Jlobson  ;  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  11.  'I"horp  ;  hon.  librarian, 
Mr.  W.  H.  ]ieever8  ;  hon.  secretan-,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bedford  ;  hon.  auditors,  Mr.  L.  .S.  Dodgshun  and 
Mr.  M.  F.  Musto  ;  council,  Jlr.  II.  B.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Carby  Hall,  Mr.  .las.  Ledinghani  (Bradfoni), 
^It.  Butler  Wilson,  Mr.  ('.  1',.  llowdill,  and  Mr. 
G.  F.  Danby.  Mr.  Francis  \V.  Be<lford  submitted 
the  annual  report,  showing  that  the  number  of 
moinbcrR  was  110,  as  against  108  last  year. 
This,  together  with  a  satisfactory  statement  of 
accounts,  rejid  by  Mr.  Thorp,  hon.  treasurer,  waa 
adopted,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Thoii)  said  the  council  had  that  afternocm  con- 
sidered proposals  for  the  laying  out  of  City- 
square,  certain  plans  and  suggestions  having 
been  submitted  bj-  members. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Charles  Abbott,  builder  and  coutiactor,  of 
Keswick,  died  on  the  16tli  iust.,  aged  .%  yeo.rs. 

At  Aberdeen,  on  Friday,  the  presentation  took 
place  of  the  portmit  of  Dr.  David  Stewart,  of 
Banchory,  c.\-Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  painted  by 
Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  K.A.  The  painting  will  be 
hung  in  the  town  hall  of  the  city,  wliich  already 
contains  four  pictures  by  Sir  (ieorgc  Heid,  I'.H.S.A., 
two  by  Philip,  and  one  each  by  Pickei-sgill,  Kneller, 
and  Lawi'ence. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Llandudno  recently 
formulated  a  new  code  of  building  by-laws  and 
regulations.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  couucQ  it 
was  reported  that  no  objections  to  the  draft  code 
had  been  offered  by  the  local  architects  and  builders, 
and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  formally  adopt  them. 

The  pavilion  ou  the  county  cricket-ground  at 
Bristol  is  being  enlarged  and  jiai  tially  reconstructed. 
Mr.  J.  Hart,  of  Bristol,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Humiiluey,  of  the  siime  city,  is  the  contractor. 

The  famous  picture  by  Hans  Holbein,  belonging 
to  the  Barbers-Surgeous  Company,  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  Guildhall  Ai  t  Gallery  during  the  fortlicomiug 
loan  exhibition  of  pictures.  The  collection,  which 
will  consist  of  some  loO  pictures  drawn  from  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  public  and  private  collection's 
in  the  country,  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on 
Tuesday,  April  21. 

At  St.  Bartholomew's,  Bolton,  the  new  tower  and 
fom-  bells,  the  gift  of  the  late  Eev.  Kichard  Lox- 
ham,  aie  now  completed,  and  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester has  promised  to  dedicate  them  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Eienzi  [  Walton,  C.E.,  Local  Govenmient 
Board  inspector,  attended  on  Friday  at  the  town 
hall,  Todmorden,  to  receive  evidence  in  regard  to 
an  application  by  the  urbaai  council  to  bonow 
£40,000  for  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  surveyor,  explained  the  proposals. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  at  AValker-on- 
Tyne  last  week  of  a  new  Sunday  school  and  parish 
hall,  which  is  to  be  built  on  a  piece  of  leasehold 
land  adjoining  the  parish  church.  The  school, 
which  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  facings,  will  have 
a  length  of  90ft.  by  36ft.,  and  will  contain  two 
classrooms  17ft.  by  16ft.,  and  two  schoolrooms  70ft. 
by  34ft.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hicks  and 
Charlewood,  of  Xewcastle :  and  the  coutiactor,  Mr. 
.Thomas  Watson,  of  Walker.  Tlie  estimated  cost  is 
£1,600. 

A  new  county  police-station  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Xewquay,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Oliver  Caldwell, 
F.E.I.B.A.,  of  Victoria-square,  Penzance. 

It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the  nave  of  the  jiarish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Chatham,  a  prominently  nu- 
sightly  edifice  in  the  "Lines,"  from  plans  by  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.  The  cost,  including  a 
new  tower  and  spire,  is  about  £8,000,  of  which  the 
first  £1,000  has  been  promised.  The  chancel  was 
reconsti-ucted  between  1884  and  1888  at  a  cost  of 
£4,-500,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  off. 

The  Rochester  Town  CouucU  have  under  con- 
sideration a  scheme  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  for 
dealing  with  storm-water  drainage  at  Strood. 

The  health  committee  of  the  St.  Helen's  Corpora- 
tion have  appio\ed  amended  plans  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Broom,  the  borough  surveyor,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  pavilion  to  accommodate  24  beds,  with  addi- 
tions to  the  administrative  block,  at  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Hospital,  and  the  town  clerk  has  been 
instructed  to  apply  for  sanction  to  borrow  £6,500  to 
cover  the  estimated  cost. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondont.s.  All  coiuniuniejitions  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  ns  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawingn  and  nil 
coramunicjitions  respecting  illustrations  or  Hterarj'  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Brii.i>iN() 
News,  3:i2,  8tniiid,  AV.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfreiiueiitly  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawinjjs  and  other  coiiimuiiicatiiins  arc  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  imdertuke  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cliequcs  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stua.vi)  Nkwspapeh  Comi-asy,  Liun  Ku. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRimON. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  fn*)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States.  £1  6s.  Od.  (orfSdoLs.  ,SOc.  gold).  To  France 
or  lielfjium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  .SOc.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  Ihe  Australian  Colonics  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6».  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CTLVRGE8. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  .\dverti80- 
mcnts,  Public  Comjmnies,  and  all  oltieial  ailvertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  <if  Eight  words,  the  Hi-st  line  cuimting  as 
two,  the  minimum  cluirge  being  ."is,  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Ijind  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Adverti.semeut-s  e.xeept  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  Cd.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  th-st  line 
counting  as  two!,  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  scries  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-imge  Advertisements  28.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Adverti.sements  Is.  per  line.  No  IVimt-jage  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  6s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  mu.st  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Adverti.sements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
rau.st  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  orderwl  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  each), 
a-s  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL.,  XLI., 
XL\^.,  XLIX.,  LI.,  LIU.,  LIV.,  LVUL,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXII.,  LXIII.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 
LXVIT..  LXVin.  may  stUl  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  bouud  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

TiiK  ne.vt  number  of  this  journal  will  be  published  on 
THURSDAY,  April  2,  the  following  dav  being  (iood 
Fi-iday.  All  -■Vdvcrtisements  must  therefore  reach  the 
Office  by  FIVE  p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT  to 
.secure  in.sertion. 

Received.— N.  F.  Beesley.— B.  W.  E.— Chas.  Wingravc. 
R.  T.  and  Co.— C.  E.  (Oxford).— C.  E.  and  R.  E.  Co. 

Assistant.  (A  le.ss  strongly-worded  letter,  with  real 
name  and  address,  would  be  insierted ;  but  it  is  of  no 
use  appealing  anonjTnously  for  .such  a  .society  as  you 
advocate.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say  ;  but  it 
has  been  tried  before,  and  failed.  There  is  no  solidarity 
among  architects'  assistants.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

C.  B.  A.N  r)REw.  (The  subjects  are  published  every  month 
in  the  Bcildixg  News  during  the  session  between 
October  and  Jime.  Con  espondents  would  save  them- 
selves and  us  much  trouble  if,  instead  of  writing  to  us, 
they  would  re;id  their  copies  of  the  Bcildino  News  a 
little  more  carefully.  The  current  subject  appeared  on 
p.  401,  in  our  is.sue  for  JIarch  the  13th.) — John  S. 
BnoH  xRHiH.  (Read  the  particulars  and  rules  of  the 
Club  published  bv  us  on  October  18th,  1895.} 


Comspoitirntct 


BRICKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Building  Xews. 

Sm, — Mr.  Ruskin,  in  "  The  Stones  of  Venice," 
when  describing  the  teiracottas  of  Northern 
Italy,  complains  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  this 
country  '  •  of  the  real  use  of  bricks  ' '  ;  and  though 
this  charge  could  hardly  be  reiterated  to-day,  yet 
a  somewhat  similar  charge  is  made  against  the 
profession  in  a  paper  on  "  Bricks .submitted  to 
the  Society  of  Architects  by  ilr.  Montgomery  on 
the  17th  inst., — viz..  an  ignorance  of  bricks  as  a 
building  material,  coupled  with  an  indifference  so 
long  as  they  (architects)  get  what  they  specify. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  statement  is 
correct  (though  I  do  not  indorse  it  in  its  general 
application),  it  affords  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  recent  innova- 
tion of  the  Ai-chitectural  Association  in  admitting 
operative  workmen  and  others  to  the  reading  of 
papers,  and  the  discussions  ensuing  thereon,  on 
materials  and  workmanship  peculiar  to  their 
respective  trades — an  innovation  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  productive  of  beneficial  and  educative 


results  alike  to  operatives  and  to  the  jirofcssion. 
My  own  experience  of  the  vexed  question, 
"  Fiction  bricks  v.  stocks,"  will  be  found  in  a 
.scries  of  articles  in  the  BurLinxo  Nkws  of  1892, 
under  the  heading  "  Bricks  and  Joints  in  Brick- 
work." The  craze  in  glazed  bricks  is  often 
caused  by  cold  air  getting  into  the  kiln  in  the 
process  of  cooling,  or  by  drawing  the  bricks  from 
the  kiln  before  they  have  sufKciently  cooled.  Tho 
chief  and  r(!comniending  characteristic  of  salt- 
glazcd  bricks  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  both 
by  tho  writer  of  the  paper  and  the  speakers — viz., 
non-susceptibility  to  craze  or  flake,  which  mako 
them  eminently  suited  for  dadoes,  or  where 
likely  to  have  rough  usage,  in  preference  to  bricks 
glazed  by  dipping. — I  am,  &c., 

Fk.^xk  Wai.keu. 


EnUrcommuttication* 


QUESTIOXS. 

[11 18H. J -Staining  White  ■Wood.-"  Amateur  " 
wishes  to  know  the  best  way  of  staining  white  wood  for 
furniture  purjKises  .' — Amatki  u. 

[  11489.1— Filtering'.— In  town's  wat<'r  and  sewage, 
sand  and  gra\el  tillers,  how  many  giiUoiut  ikt  diem 
respectively  should  each  square  foot  of  area  filter  satis- 
factorily .'— R. 

[n490.]-Wood-Ptap  "  Tiles."— I  have  had  an 
inquirj-  from  a  friend  in  Smjnia  an  to  "  wood-pulp '  tiles ' 
or  •  slates.'  "  He  says  he  imderstands  that  they  do  not 
bum  and  arc  unbreakable  in  transport,  and,  of  course, 
much  lighter  in  weight  than  ordiiiarj-  tiles  or  .slates.  Can 
anyone  tell  mc  anything  about  them  .' — M. 

[11401." — Concrete.— I  am  proposing  to  lay  9in.  of 
good  Portland  cement  concrete  between  7  by  4  steel  joists, 
2ft.  6in.  apart  and  lift.  long.  What  distributed  load 
wouUl  it  take  to  break  concrete,  and  what  books  could  I 
look  up  that  would  give  mc  the  required  infoitnation .' 
Would  it  add  to  the  strength  of  concrete  if  laid  on  wood 
centres .' — Stide.nt. 

[11492.]— Flue  and  Chimney.— How  long  can  aa 
imderground  flue  from  a  30H.P.  boiler  be  from  a  chimney- 
stack  80ft.  in  height .'  What  size  should  the  underground 
flue  be .'  How  are  8<K)tr<loors  arranged  .'  AVhat  ditlerenco 
would  there  be  in  length  and  size  of  flue,  &e.,  if  there  be 
two  30H.I'.  engines,  the  stack  being  the  same  lieight .'  Is 
there  any  book  giving  this  sort  of  information  :  Wliat 
length  of  shafting  (in  one  length)  could  be  worked  by  a 
engine  driven  by  a  3l)H.P.  boiler,  and  what  length  if  there 
be  two  JjOU.l".  boilei's  .'—there  being  small  machines  at 
intenals  worked  by  bands  from  the  shafting .'  W^lut 
would  be  the  ixjwer  at  the  end  of  such  shaft  .'—!•'.  <}.  C. 

[11493.]— Tank.—Is  it  possible  for  the  stone  walls  of 
a  tank  27in.  thick,  and  rendered  with  lin.  of  Portland 
cement  on  the  inside,  to  expand  under  pressure  when  tank 
is  full  of  water,  and  cause  a  leakage,  and  to  contract 
when  tank  is  emptied  to  their  original  jmsition,  and  no 
cracks  or  settlement  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  on  the  face  o£ 
the  cement  rendering  .' — W.  F.  T. 


The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Comity  Council 
buildings  at  Durham  city  will  be  laid  by  the  Earl  of 
Durham  on  Satmdjiy,  April  "2.5. 

A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Institute 
at  Sevenoaks,  situate  at  the  junction  of  High -street 
and  Bank-street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  com -market, 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The  structural 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wilt- 
shire and  Son,  of  Sevenoaks,  under  the  supervisioa 
of  Mr.  Potter,  architect. 

A  new  science  wing,  which  has  been  added  to  the 
Training  College  at  Darlington,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Pritchett,  of  that  town,  was  formally  opened  on 
Friday.    The  cost  of  the  extension  has  been  £1,400. 

Xew  boaid  schools  at  Reformatory-road,  Two 
Mile-hUl,  near  Bristol,  are  approaching  completion. 
The  architect,  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Kingswood,  has 
designed  the  schools  on  the  class-room  system.  The 
schools  accommodate  over  1,200  children,  and  are 
built  on  the  summit  of  Two  Mile- hill,  St.  George. 
Mr.  Bryant  is  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Hedley,  valuer,  is  claiming  600  guineas 
against  the  Cardiff  Corporation  for  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  Harbour  Trust  Scheme.  . 

The  Red  House  Tavern,  Woking,  is  being  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  saloon  bar,  coffee-room, 
and  bilhard-room.  Mr.  R.  Clamp,  of  Woking,  is 
the  architect. 

Mr.  Thos.  Davis,  surveyor,  was  summoned  before 
the  Xe^vport,  Mon.,  county  magistrates,  on  Satur- 
day, for  neglecting  to  pay  £8  Os.  8d.  to  the  New- 
port Highway  Boaid,  under  which  he  was  foi-merly 
surveyor.  An  order  was  made  for  the  payment  of 
the  flit  amount,  or,  in  default,  21  days'  impiison- 
ment. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  large  haU  now  being 
added  to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Helensburgh,  by  Mr. 
B.  Buck,  architect,  Glasgow,  the  ventilation  is 
being  specially  looked  after,  and  carried  out  by 
means  of  Cousland  and  Mackay' s  "  Climax  "  patent 
direct-acting  continuous  exhaust  ventilators  of  an 
ornamental  design. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  STKEETS. 

THE  strugggle  over  the  building  line  when 
applied  to  ground  formerly  covered  with 
houses,  and  since  made  part  of  a  new  street, 
often  comes  up  again  in  our  courts.  The  latest 
<ase  is  that  of  the  '■  London  Coimty  Council 
V.  Prvor"  {Tims,  March  4),  which  is  also  of 
importance,  because  in  it  the  older  case  of  "  Lord 
Auckland  v.  Westminster  District  Board"  (L.R.  7, 
ch.  597)  was  considered  and  distinguished.  In  the 
recent  case  the  dispute  arose  over  some  old  houses 
in  the  Stoke  Xewington-road,  which  had 
been  taken  to  form  a  new  street  called 
the  Prince  George's-road,  entering  the  old 
one  at  right  angles.  The  main  question 
was  whether  the  owner  could  claim  to  be 
paid  compensation  under  section  'i  of  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act,  1862,  for  setting  back  his 
building  to  the  general  building  Une  of  the  new 
road,  or  whether  it  was  within  section  75  of  the 
Same  statute,  when  an  order  for  its  demolition,  as 
far  a.s  it  went  beyond  the  certified  building-line, 
might  be  made.  The  magistrate  thought  the  case 
came  within  the  earlier  authority  above  quoted, 
and  so  refused  to  make  an  order.  The  Divisional 
Com-t  reserved  their  ruling,  and  now  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  done  the  same,  so  that  the  case  goes 
back  to  the  magistrate. 

The  ILaster  of  the  Eolls  said  that  a  new  street 
had  been  made  to  join  the  old  one  at  right  angles. 
In  the  new  street  there  were  some  old  buUdings, 
but  beyond  these  there  were  enough  new  houses  to 
enable  the  surveyor  to  determine  a  building-line. 
He  did  so,  and  it  was  then  found  that  one  of  the 
old  houses  stood  beyond  it.  This  had  since  been 
pulled  down,  and  now  the  owner  claimed  to  build 
iibt  only  upon  the  site  of  the  old  house  itself,  but 
also  upon  the  garden  ground  on  each  side  of  it, 
although  these  new  houses  would  come  out 
beyond  the  buUding  line.  For  the  Council,  it 
was  urged  that  the  owner  had  abandoned  the  old 
house  by  puUing  it  down,  and  that  he  had  thrown 
the  site  into  the  street,  which  had  become  an 
absolutely  new  .street,  so  that  if  he  built  he  must 
conform  to  the  buUding  line.  This  view  was 
now  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  it  was 
stated  that  in  the  earlier  authority  above  quoted 
the  land  built  upon  was  part  of  the  curtilage, 
and  therefore  in  law  part  of  the  house  itself : 
while  in  this  case  the  land  was  only  portion  of 
the  garden,  which  the  Court  held  was  a  very 
different  thing. 

Fred  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

Note. — AU  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  railway  between  Cool- 
gardie  and  Perth,  W.A.,  took  place  on  Monday. 
Mes-sTs.  Willie  Brothers,  the  contractoi-s,  finished 
the  work  three  months  before  the  stipulated  date. 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Committee  for  the  sale  for  £2, 150  to  the 
East-end  Ihvellings  Company,  of  the  land  acquired 
mider  the  Ann-street,  Poplar,  improvement  scheme, 
was,  after  a  long  controversy,  adopted.  The  com- 
mittee farther  jjroposed  to  expend  £18,300  on  the 
:  ection  of  arti.sans'  dwellings  in  Green-street  and 
'UJi-street,  Southwark,  and  this  was  agreed  to 
without  diifcussion. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Willcocks  and  Dr.  T.  Thomson, 
in.spectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  resumed 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  Leeds  Town  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  Thur3<lay,  and  Friday  in  last  week 
their  inquiry  into  the  apjJication  of  the  corporation 
for  jK^wers  to  deal  with  the  insanitary  area  situate 
in  the  district  of  York-street  and  March-lane,  East 
L<;f^Ls,  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Act,  1S!)0. 
The  principal  witness  on  behalf  of  the  coi-poratiou 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Hewson,  M.I.C.E.,  the  city 
engineer. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friflay  of  the  East  of  Scotland 
!.iigineering  A<«iociation,  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew- 
lUJirc,  Edinburgh,  the  president,  Mr.  William 
sinpkins,  B.Sc.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  .John  Young,  C.E., 
'  .'ul  a  pajter  on  "The  Design  and  Construction  of 
laU  Chimney  .Shafts,"  in  which  he  discussed  the 
draught  jKjwer  in  chimneys,  and  )K;inted  out  the 
prominent  defects  in  draught  frequently  found  in 
<;)dmneys.  He  also  discussed  tlie  forces  tf>  be  con- 
tended with  in  building  chimneys,  the  best  manner 
U>  resist  them,  and  the  question  of  foundations  and 
jH-ovLsion  for  heat. 


LEOAIi  INTELIiIGENCE. 

Skquel  to  a  Sixgul.yr  Contract. — The  case  of 
Booth  v.  Chapman  was  heard  at  the  Manchester 
Winter  Assizes,  Crown  Court,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  last  week,  before  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams  and  a  jury.  Eobert  Henry  Booth,  budder, 
Stalybridge,  claimed  from  George  Chapman,  a 
spinner,  Bennett-street,  Newton,  the  sum  of  £165, 
the  difference  between  the  contract  price  of  some 
work  which  he  had  done  for  the  defendant,  which 
was  £425,  and  the  sums  paid  on  account  of  the  con- 
tract, £260.  He  also  claimed  £70  damages  for 
alleged  fraudulent  misrepresentation  by  the  defend- 
ant, he  alleging  that  the  defendant  had  infoi-med 
him  that  he  had  received  a  tender  of  £425  for  the 
erection  of  two  houses  at  Newton,  whereas  the 
lowest  tender  was  £495.  The  defendant,  whilst 
denying  any  fi'audulent  misrepresentation,  made  a 
counterclaim  of  £194,  being  the  amount  he  had  paid 
to  make  good  the  defective  work  and  materials  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  amount  expended  in  com- 
pleting the  work  which  the  plaintiff  had  left 
unfinished.  Plaintiff's  counsel  explained  that  the 
lowest  tender  was  thought  to  be  £425,  and  having 
perfect  good  faith  iu  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff 
signed  a  contract  to  do  the  work  for  £415,  the 
agreement  being  that  the  work  should  be  done  for 
£10  less  than  the  lowest  tender  received.  The 
tender  for  £425  was  rescinded  three  days  after,  and 
the  next  one  was  £495,  so  that  the  price  which  the 
plaintiff  should  have  had  for  doing  the  work  was 
£485.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  work  not 
completed,  for  which  was  allowed  £20,  and  that, 
with  the  amount  the  plaintiff  had  received,  left 
£242  7s.  lid.  due  to  him. — The  jury  asked  if  the 
order  was  given  to  the  plaintiff  before  the  with- 
drawal of  the  £425  tender 'r — The  Judge  said  he 
understood  that  the  order  was  not  given  until  after 
the  tender  had  been  withcbawn.  Plaintiff's  counsel 
added  that  the  bargain  that  he  should  do  it  for  £10 
below  the  lowest  tender  sent  in  was  a  word-of- 
mouth  bargain.  There  were  the  usual  specifica- 
tions, ttc,  and  the  houses  were  to  be  finished  by 
December  5th.  The  defendant  complained  that  the 
plaintiff'  did  not  put  in  proper  materials,  did  not 
finish  the  work  properly,  and  did  not  do  it  soon 
enough,  so  somebody  else  finished  the  work  at  a 
cost  of  £194  8s.  4d.  While  the  work  was  going  on. 
the  defendant  was  always  putting  off  paying  him, 
and  got  Mr.  Lockwood  to  go  over  the  works 
to  see  what  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to.  He 
assessed  it  at  £110,  and  in  May,  1895,  plaintiff 
was  paid  £60,  he  having  previously  received  £200. 
The  plaintiff  was  then  called,  and  said  the  bargain 
was  closed  on  a  Sunday,  the  defendant  saying  he 
had  got  a  tender  for  £425.  Plaintiff  asked  if  it  was 
a  bona  JUh  tender,  and  the  defendant  said  it  was. 
He  asked  whose  tender  it  was,  and  the  defendant 
said  a  man  named  Warrington.  He  eventually 
signed  the  contract  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
Sunday  for  £415.  He  denied  that  he  had  un- 
necessarily delayed  the  work  while  in  progress ;  but 
when  they  had  been  going  on  for  about  six  months 
defendant  took  it  out  of  his  hands.  The  case  being 
here  closed,  the  .Judge  asked  some  of  the  jurymen  to 
examine  some  doors  which  had  been  brought  into 
court  as  specimens  of  the  plaintiff's  alleged  bad 
workmanship.  He  thought  that,  although  they 
were  not  first-class  doors,  they  were  average  ones. 
The  doora  and  a  drawer  were  exhibited  to  the  jury- 
men, who  examined  them.  One  of  the  jurymen 
said  they  were  not  well-made  doors,  and  were  of 
inferior  quality.  The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said 
the  jury  havhig  asked  him  to  assess  the  amount 
due  on  either  side,  he  should  hold  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  take  the  Wanington  tender  as  the  lowest 
one,  and  his  view  was  that  the  tender  having  been 
withdrawn  before  the  time  had  elapsed  for  tenders 
to  be  sent  in,  and,  in  fact,  before  the  order  was 
given  to  the  builder,  they  must  fcike  the  next  one, 
the  £495  tender,  as  being  the  lowest.  That  was  a 
difference  of  £70,  so  he  began  by  crediting  the 
plaintiff  with  the  £70.  The  plaintiff'  said  he  had 
done  extras,  for  which  he  should  allow  another  £37, 
making  £107.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  suspended  the 
work,  and  unjustifiably  delayed  it.  To  debit  him 
with  £24  for  tlie  delay  was  certainly  not  over- 
charging him.  He  should  also  allow  defendaut  £90 
for  bad  workmanship,  making  £114,  which  left  a 
balance  in  favour  of  defendant  of  £7.  The  above 
was,  however,  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  of 
the  contract  price  was  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff. 
He  was  entitled  to  £155,  less  £5,  which  made  him 
entitled  to  £150.  He  would  not  allow  costs  in 
either  case.  Verdict  accordingly  for  the  plaintiff 
for  £150,  without  costs. 

Green'-strebt,  Leicester-bcH'aee,  Improve- 
ment.— An  inquiry  was  held  on  Friday  at  the 
Clerkenwell  Sessions  House,  before  Mr.  Loveland 
Loveland  and  a  jury  summoned  under  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor's  Act,  to  decide  what  compensation 
should  be  paid  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin-iii-the 
Fields  to  the  owners  of  31,  Leicester-square  for  a 
portion  (about  one-fourth)  of  that  house  (contain- 
ing 840  superficial  feet) ,  to  be  acquired  by  the  vestry 
for  the  purpo.se  of  their  widening  scheme.  Evidence 
was  given  that  the  house  had  been  let  since  1881 


until  recently  at  £120  per  annum,  and  tliat  £4, .500 
had  been  offered  for  the  premises.  Alderman  Sir  .J. 
Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.,  was  examined  for  the 
owners  in  support  of  a  claim  of  £2,370,  which  was 
further  supported  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee  and  Mr. 
James  Green.  On  behalf  of  the  vestiy  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy gave  evidence  that  £500  woulcl  be  the  full 
compensation,  and  this  view  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Eobsou  and  Mr.  Thurgood,  who  considered  that  the 
owners  would  hjive  an  improved  frontage  to  the 
sti'eet  and  scj^uaie.  The  jury  eventually  awarded 
the  owners  £1,400,  being  £350  above  the  £1,050 
mentioned  in  the  vestry's  sealed  offer. 

Is  A  Tent  a  Building? — The  Kingston-on- 
Thames  magistrates  gave,  on  March  18,  their 
decision  in  a  case  which  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  borough.  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  a 
cheap- jack  travelling  auctioneer,  was  summoned  by 
the  Corporation  of  Kingston  for  having  erected  a 
building  without  giving  the  necessary  notice  to  the 
town  council,  submitting  plans,  and  constructing  it 
of  proper  materials;  also  for  having  erected  it 
beyond  the  building  line,  and,  further,  for  allowing 
it  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  public  resort  without  the 
certificate  of  the  borough  surveyor.  Tlie  facts  were 
gone  into  last  week,  when  it  was  stated  that 
the  defendant  had  erected  a  building  consLsting 
of  two  caravans,  iu  front  of  which  was  a  large 
canvas  marquee,  50ft.  by  40ft.,  fastened  to  the 
ground  by  long  ii'on  spikes.  It  was  lighted  by 
naked  gas-jets,  the  floor  was  of  loose  boards,  and 
smoking  was  allowed  in  it.  The  Corporation  con- 
tended that  this  was  a  buUding  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Corporation  by- 
laws. On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  counsel 
argued  that  it  could  not  be  considered  a  building, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  come  within  the  Act.  Several 
cases  were  cited  in  support  of  the  contention,  and 
the  Bench,  having  taken  a  week  to  consider  the 
matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  erection  was 
not  a  building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  and  the  Corporation  By-laws ;  but  that 
it  came  within  the  definition  of  a  building  under  the 
Kingston  Improvement  Act.  The  first  two  sum- 
monses were  dismissed,  and  on  the  third  the  magis- 
ti'ates  imi^osed  a  fine  of  Is.  and  costs. 

Old  Palace  Yard  Abbitb.\tion. — Mr.  Farmer, 
the  umpire  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Gedge,  Kirby, 
and  Mdlett  against  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
Works,  has  given  his  award.  The  claim  was  for 
the  taking  of  Messrs.  Gedge  and  Co.'s  offices  in  Old 
Palace-yard,  so  as  to  open  out  the  view  of  Poets'- 
comer  and  the  Chapter  House.  The  Government 
had  offered  £4,000  compensation.  The  award  is  for 
£6,295. 

CHIPS. 

At  the  Guildhall,  Rochester,  last  week.  Colonel 
J.  T.  Marsh,  R.E.,  the  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiiy  as  to  an 
apphcatioii  by  the  Rochester  Town  Council  to  the 
Local  Governmeut  Board  for  permission  to  bon-ow 
the  sum  of  £1,188  for  the  purchase  of  property  for 
the  improvemeut  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  £1,570 
for  street  improvements.  The  application  was  im- 
opposed. 

In  the  application  for  discharge  from  bankruptcy 
made  on  behalf  of  William  John  Campbell,  of 
Hollywood-road,  South  Kensington,  the  discharge 
has  been  susjiended  for  thi'ee  years,  ending  Feb.  20, 
1899. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.R.S.,  P.R.I.B.A.,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Fi'ench  Architects. 

About  nineteen  mdes  of  railway  on  the  Barry  Dock 
and  Railway  Company's  service  connecting  Barry 
with  the  populous  Rhondda  Valley  in  Glamorgan- 
shiie,  was  opened  to  passenger  traffic  last  week. 
The  new  Une  will  serve  as  a  short  route  between 
Pontypridd  and  the  sea  coast. 

The  question  of  the  beach  sewage  outfall  was 
again  before  Lowestoft  Town  Council  on  Wednes- 
day week.  The  lowest  tender  for  the  proposed  new 
works,  40ft  north  of  the  existing  outfall,  was  that 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  W.  Bray  for  £8,486,  and  the  committee 
recommended  that  it  be  accepted  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  bemg 
given  to  a  loan.  Mr.  Capps  proposed  that  the 
jjosition  of  the  new  outfall  be  altered  to  about  120 
yards  south  of  the  present  valve  chamber.  This  was 
defeated.  A  proposal  to  adjourn  the  consideration 
of  the  plans  was  defeated  by  13  to  11,  and  ulti- 
mately the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

It  has  been  reported  to  the  Binningham  City 
Council  that  the  whole  of  the  properties  on  tlie 
Milk-street  imjirovement  area  have  been  acquii-ed. 
The  gi-ound,  measuring  about  4,000  yards,  had 
seventy-two  houses  uix)n  it.  These  liaviug  been 
cleared  away,  the  next  step  will  be  to  offer  the  land 
for  sale  for  the  express  puii)ose  of  electing  artisans' 
dwellings  of  a  type  to  be  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  If  no  purchaser  can  be  found 
under  these  conditions,'  the  council  will  have  tp 
consider  whether  thev  themselves  will  build. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  iMPKoviSMENTS  IN  Old  Palace  Yaed. — 
Mr.  Jolin  Ellis  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  oil  Friday,  why  there  were  no  workmen 
now  at  work  on  the  ground  near  Henry  Vll.'s 
Chapel,  completing  the  clearance  already  begun ; 
and  whether  the  work  could  be  vigorously  j)ushed 
forward,  the  space  turfed  and  fenced  in,  so  that  the 
public  might  have  the  earliest  possible  advantage  of 
the  vista  of  the  chapel,  Chapter-house,  and  Abbey 
there  newly  opened  out.  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  le- 
lied  that  workmen  had  been  steadily  at  work 
reakin^  in  and  filling  uj)  the  old  cellars  on  the 
ground  in  question.  This  was  necessary  preliminary 
work.  Before  any  conspicuous  progress  could  be 
made  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  tlic  consent  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  cortain  pro- 
posed alterations.  He  was  glad  to  add  that,  at  a 
chajrter  held  on  Monday  last,  consent  was  given  to 
pulling  down  the  wall,  the  property  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  which  now  spoiled  the  view  of  the 
Chapter- house.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  had  also 
agreed  to  the  removal  of  the  iron  railing  from  the 
soutli  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
placing  it  along  the  front  of  Palace-yard.  This 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  appearance  of  the 
space,  which  would  be  turfed  and  laid  out  as  soon 
as  the  ground  could  be  prepared  for  that  jjurpose. 
The  work  would  tiow  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  every  effort  made  to  get  this  open 
space  into  order  before  the  summer  months. 

London  Water  Suti'ly. — In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Tuesday  the  first  of  the  eight  Bills  promoted 
by  the  London  County  Council  for  the  transfer  of 
the  London  water  undertjikings  to  themselves  and 
other  county  councils  within  the  water  companies' 
areas  cjime  up  for  second  reading.  The  Bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  1G2 — "287  to  I'i.j  votes — oii 
the  ground  tliat  the  mea-sure  wiis  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the  (iction  of  the  (iovemment  in  introducing 
a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  whole  Metropolitan  water 
question.  The  remaining  Bills  promoted  by  the 
London  County  Council  were  all  rejected  without 
a  division.  Three  Bills  promoted  by  the  water  com- 
panies were  read  a  fli-st  and  second  time,  a  Select 
Committee  being  appointed  to  consider  them,  with 
instructions  that  no  additional  powers  were  to  be 
granted  except  for  works  which  could  not  be 
postponed. 

The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bills.— Fol- 
lowing the  Bill  for  the  amenduig  of  the  public  health 
laws  in  Scotland,  the  Bill  (No.  J)  i»e  consolidating 
the  law  was  published  on  Monday  night.  The  Bill 
proposes  to  repeal  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Acts  of  lcS67,  1871,  1875,  18S2,  and  1890.  It  does 
not  propose  to  repeal  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1891,  or  to  include  its  provisions,  which  are 
mainly  of  local  interest,  in  the  consolidation. 
Further,  it  leaves  untouclied  the  siinitary  provisions 
of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  pro- 
vision of  water  supply  in  burghs  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  powers  conferred  by  the  last-mentioned  Act 
or  by  the  local  Acts  which  have  been  obtained  by 
various  burghs. 

Pembroke  Dockyard. — Mr.  Goschen  stated,  on 
Tuesday,  that  the  Admii-alty  have  detennined  to 
cany  out  the  plan  for  building  a  jetty  at  Pembroke 
Dockyard  which  was  discussed  in  the  lust  Parliament. 
The  cost  wQl  be  between  £80,000  and  £90,000. 
Progress  will  be  made  with  the  work  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  financial  year. 


CHIPS. 

In  the  Crown  Court  of  Assizes  at  Birmingham,  on 
Friday,  Justice  Mathew  decided  that  George  Crouch, 
builder,  Hockley,  was  entitled  to  succeed  in  his 
claim  for  extras  against  WiUiam  Fairbaii'n,  of 
Aston.    The  verdict  was  for  £194  6s. 

The  new  extensions  to  the  Westminster  L^nion 
Workhouse  are  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by 
means  of  Shorlaiid's  patent  Manchester  giates,  the 
the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shoi-land 
and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  was  held  on  Wednesday  week,  when  the 
following  four  painters  were  elected  to  the  rank  of 
Associates :  —  0 .  Thorbum  Ross,  of  Edinburgh, 
R.  Payton  Reid,  North  Queensferry,  Fifeshire ; 
James  Paterson,  Moniaive,  Dumfriesshire ;  and 
Wellwood  Rattray,  of  Glasgow.  All  four  are 
landscape  painters,  Messi-s.  Ross  and  Reid  com- 
bining figures  with  scenery,  and  Mr.  Rattray  being 
best  kiiown  for  his  coast  views.  The  following  was 
the  final  vote  : — Mr.  Ross,  25  ;  Mr.  Reid,  24;  Mr. 
Patterson,  22;  and  Mr.  Rattray,  20.  Mr.  W.  J. 
M'Gregor,  Glasgow,  came  next  with  15  votes. 

Alterations  are  being  made  to  the  police-court, 
Brynmawr,  embrachig  the  ventilation,  which  is 
now  being  carried  out  on  the  Boyle  system. 

The  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway,  which  was 
opened  in  February,  1893,  by  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, is  about  to  be  lengthened  by  the  southern 
extension,  which  includes  a  viaduct  and  tunnel  works, 
and  will  be  inaugui-ated  at  Easter. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Clare  Market  Imi'kovement  Scheme. — Mr.  H. 
T.  Steward,  Home  Office  Inspector,  concluded  his 
inquiry  on  Saturday  into  the  scheme  prepared  by 
the  London  County  Council  under  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act  for  clearing  a  large  area 
in  Clare  Market  declared  insanitary  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  On  Friday,  Mr.  Elwin,  chief  of 
the  Engineers'  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council,  stated  that  the  Council  had  agreed  witli 
the  Strand  District  Board  of  Works  for  the  widen- 
ing of  Blackmoor-street  to  be  extended  northwards 
to  the  extent  of  40ft.,  and  also  for  a  similar  widen- 
ing of  Clare-street  in  a  southerly  direction.  This 
would  increa.se  the  area  to  be  dealt  with  by  70,000ft. 
Mr.  Andrews,  clerk  of  the  Stnmd  District  Board  of 
Works,  complained  that  the  County  Council  had 
not  provided  for  rehousing  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  displaced  pei-sons  on  the  cleiired  area.  The 
total  area  covered  by  the  scheme  was  2:i0,000ft., 
and  for  the  purposes  of  rehousing,  the  Council  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  only  31,C00ft.  The  gross  cost  of 
the  scheme  was  £381, 100,  and,  estimating  that  the 
whole  area  was  devoted  to  housing  the  working 
cla-sses,  the  recoupment  would  be  4s.  in  the  pound, 
or  a  total  recouimient  of  £70,280,  leaving  the  net 
cost  a  little  over  £300,000.  Evidence  was  also 
ciilled  on  belialf  of  a  number  of  tenants  and  owners 
of  property  who  object  to  the  scheme.  Mr.  Sims,  a 
surveyor,  spoke  to  the  state  of  certain  houses  which 
had  been  condemned,  and  suggested  that  they  had 
not  been  so  condemned  on  account  of  their  insjiuitary 
condition,  but  in  order  to  complete  a  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  Area  as  a  whole.  Mr.  CoUard 
gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  Sir  J.  Hutton,  the  owner 
of  certain  property  in  New  Chuich-court,  Strand, 
which  was  scheduled.  The  owner  denied  that  the 
houses  were  insanitary,  and  asked  to  have  them 
excluded  from  the  sclieme.  Mr.  Wolton,  engineer 
to  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company,  was 
examined  with  regard  to  the  effect  that  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  scheme  would  have  upon  the  m:iins 
of  the  company  in  the  district.  The  chief  engineer 
to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  pointed  out 
that  if  the  scheme  were  csirried  out  a  great  many  of 
his  company's  mains  would  be  affected,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  rendered  useless.  The  inquiry  then 
concluded,  and  the  inspector  intimated  that  before 
presenting  his  report  he  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  premises  scheduled  in  the 
scheme. 

Lancasteb. — An  inquiry  was  held  at  Lancaster 
on  Friday  by  Colonel  Dumford,  R.E.,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  into  an  application  of  the  Lan- 
caster Corporation  to  borrow  £05,000  for  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  storage  reservoir  at  Blea  Tarn.  Mr. 
Cook,  the  borough  water  engineer,  explained  the 
scheme,  showing  the  suitjibility  of  the  Blea  Tarn 
site  as  a  reservoir  to  hold  100,000,000  gallons,  which 
would  serve  not  only  as  a  storage,  but  as  a  service 
reservoir.  It  was  necessary  to  store  water  now, 
because  for  thirty-three  consecutive  nights  in  a  diy 
season  the  water  had  been  shut  off  from  the  town, 
whilst  at  other  times  water  was  running  to  waste. 
Mr.  Strachan,  assistant  to  Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E., 
commended  the  Lancaster  scheme,  and  dealt  with 
ths  suggestion  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
He  said  that  the  cost  of  the  Manchester  water  would 
be  a  fraction  less  than  9d.  per  thousand  gallons,  and 
the  level  of  their  line  of  pipes  would  necessitate  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir  for  storage,  as  well  as  a 
line  of  pipes  in  addition  to  those  already  existing  to 
get  the  water  to  the  town.  This  would  involve  a 
capital  outlay  of  £30,000,  in  addition  to  the  9d.  per 
gallon.  The  Lancaster  Corporation,  under  their 
scheme,  could  supply  water  at  6d.  per  thousand 
gaUons.  The  inspector  said  if  a  storage  reservoir 
was  required  for  the  Thirlmere  water,  it  put  an 
end  to  the  Manchester  case.  The  inquiry  was  con- 
cluded. 


The  late  Mr.  George  Mence-Smith,  oil  and  colour 
merchant,  has  bequeathed  the  oil  painting, "  Choosing 
a  Deity,"  by  the  late  Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  to  the 
Company  of  Painters. 

The  Manchester  New  College,  built  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Manchester,  is  to 
be  embellished  by  a  fine  series  of  windows  designed 
by  Sii-  Edward  Bunie- Jones,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  William  Morris  and  Co.  The  last  series 
fixed  is  that  of  the  famous  "Days  of  Creation." 
This  work  has  been  executed  in  pictorial  form,  but 
was  originally  designed  for  glass. 

Lord  Portman  has  recently  built  himself  a  new 
house  at  Bryanstone,  Dorsetshue,  and  has  now 
decided  to  pull  down  the  interesting  old  mansion 
there,  the  stone  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  church  on  the  same  site. 

At  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Wolverliampton,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  dedicated 
an  organ  and  brass  altar  rails  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  chapel.  The  organ  has  been  built 
by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Lord,  of  Walsall.  It 
consists  of  two  manuals  and  a  pedal  organ,  and  is 
inclosed  in  a  case  of  unpolished  oak,  richly  carved. 


The  appeal  recently  addressed  by  the  President 
of  the  Architects'  Htmevolent  Society,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, to  the  architectural  profession  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  directing  attention  to  the  good  work 
done  by  the  society,  and  the  urgency  for  more 
liberal  support  from  architects  at  large  than 
has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it,  has  met  with  a 
liberal  resi)onse  ;  although  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  (jffect  of  Mr.  Penrose's  forcible  letter  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  and  that  further  contributions 
will  be  r(!ceivod  by  the  society.  Mnnj'  new 
annual  subscribers  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
members,  and  others,  alreadj'  Bubscribers,  have 
responded  to  the  appeal  by  increasing  their  sub- 
scriptions. Notwitstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
more  particularly  Mr.  Penrose's  desire  to  increase 
the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions,  so  as  to  bring 
the  society  more  into  line  with  the  charitable 
institutions  of  other  professions  ;  numerous  dona- 
tions have  been  received,  Mr.  Arthur  Gates 
having  contributed  £100;  Mr.  G.  T.  Hinc,  £25; 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  £10  lOs.  ;  Mr.  G. 
I/Oiighborough  Pearson,  K.A.,  £10  lOs.  ;  Mr.  B. 
Ingelow,  £5  Ss.  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  £5  58.,  &c. 

In  the  matter  of  the  long-projected  removal  of 
the  double  block  of  houses  forniing  the  west  side 
of  I'arliainent-street  and  the  east  side  of  King- 
street,  so  as  to  form  a  wide  thoroughfare;  from 
Charing  -  cross  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  now  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  has  adopted  a 
policj'  even  more  liberal  than  that  initiated  by 
his  ])redeces3or.  Last  session  Mr.  Herbert  (ilad- 
stone  brought  in  a  Bill  which,  though  only  a 
preliminary  measure,  secured  the  approval  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  this  long-contemplated 
scheme,  and  this  is  to  be  carried  a  stage  further 
by  Mr.  Douglas.  Moreover,  the  area  of  Crown 
land  at  Whitehall,  on  which  Carrington  House 
recently  stood,  was,  under  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone's scheme,  to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  to  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  approach  works.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach  has  consented  to  utilise  this  site 
for  public  offices,  thus  relieving  the  First  Com- 
missioner from  the  necessity  of  narrowing  the 
sweep  of  the  new  ajiproac^h  by  building  on  a 
portion  of  the  cleared  ground. 

The  Improvements  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  have  reported  favourably  on  » 
proposal  bj-  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
that  the  Council  should  co-operate  in  bearing  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  widening  of  Fleet-street 
between  Ludgate-circus  and  Salisbury-court, 
estimated  at  £194,500.  Thecommittee  state  that 
the  proposal  is  to  increase  the  width  of  the  street 
from  45ft.  to  60ft.  The  present  application  is  in 
respect  of  a  proposed  widening  of  the  road  for  a 
length  of  about  320ft.  only  ;  but  there  will  still 
remain  two  other  portions  of  the  street,  between 
Salisbury -court  and  Temple  Bar,  having  together 
a  length  of  about  1,100ft.,  which  at  some  future 
time  will  require  to  be  widened.  The  present 
improvement  is,  moreover,  only  the  commence- 
ment of  a  much  larger  scheme,  which  would 
doubtless  cost  something  api)roacliing£  1,000, 000. 
The  cost  of  dealing  with  the  three  properties 
between  Ludgate-circus  and  Bride-lane,  and 
widening  the  street  to  60ft.  between  those  points, 
is  estimated  at  £31,560,  and  they  recommend  the 
Council  to  contribute  £15,780,  being  half  the  cost 
of  the  imprjvement. 

The  British  School  at  Athens  is  carrying  out 
excavations  in  Athens,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  true  site  of  the  ancient  Athenian  suburb 
called  Kynosarges,  known  for  its  gymnasium. 
This  was  long  thought,  on  the  authority  of  Leake 
and  others,  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lyka- 
bettos,  on  the  south-eastern  side.  Recently,  how- 
ever, Professor  Diirpfeld  has  contended  that  the 
Kynosarges  must  have  lain  further  to  the  south, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  In  pursuance  of 
this  view,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  director  of  the 
British  School,  examined  a  spot  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  several  hundred  yards  below 
the  Stadion,  where  the  ground  falls  away  from  a 
small  plateau  in  an  abrupt  and  perpendicular 
manner,  indicating  the  presence  of  hidden  .walls. 
As  soon  as  a  trench  was  began  to  be  dug  through 
this  plateau  numerous  walls,  chiefl}'  of  the  Roman 
period,  were  revealed  but  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  the  outline  was  soon  manifested  of  a 
Roman  calidarium.  Numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  Greek  vases  and  various  metal  objects 
have  been  found  in  the  jubbish  excavated;  the 
remains  of  a  huge  vase  of  Melian  type  in  par- 
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ticuJar  constitute  a  unique  find  in  Attica.  The 
-wide  extent' of  the  ruins,  and  the  solid  character 
of  the  m-isonry  discovered  thus  far,  make  it 
evident  that  this  is  the  site  of  a  large  public 
building  pr  group  of  buildings. 

Fouii  years  since  it  was  discovered  that  the 
•walls  of  the  Albert  Institute  at  Dundee  were 
fissured  in  several  places  owing  to  the  decay  of 
the  wooden  piles  on  which  they  rested.  The 
building  was  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
the  city  architect,  who  stated  that  the  foundations 
were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  that  the  whole 
building  needed  underpinning.  The  city  council 
adopted  his  report,  and  the  diflScult  operation  of 
underpinning  all  the  walls  has  since  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Robert  Laing,  builder,  of  Dundee, 
under  Mr.  Alexander's  supervision.  The  porch  to 
the  museum  was  first  taken  down  and  recon- 
-nucted  on  new  foundations,  and  that  to  the 
'irary  ha^-ing  been  similarly  treated,  the  main 
walls  were  successively  dealt  with  in  short 
sections,  the  last  of  which  is  now  approaching 
completion.  The  first  step  was  the  excavation  of 
the  earth  immediately  beneath  the  walls,  laying 
bare  the  two  rows  of  piles,  to  a  depth  varying 
from  7ft.  to  12ft.  There  was  great  variation  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  piles  were  decayed,  the 
rotting  being  in  some  instances  very  slight,  while 
in  others  the  outside  of  the  wood  was  reduced  to 
a  soft  pulp  for  a  length  of  7ft.  or  8ft.  from  the 
top.  All  the  piles,  both  the  corresponding  piles 
in  the  front  and  back  rows,  were  cut  do^-n  and 
reduced  to  the  same  height.  Across  these, 
horizontally,  was  laid  a  stout  oaken  beam,  and 
above  this,  directly  over  each  of  the  old  piles, 
was  set  a  pile  of  oak  reaching  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  base  of  the  walls.  In  the  space 
thus  left  there  was  inserted  another  horizontal 
beam,  fitting  closely ;  and  the  whole  was  con- 
solidated by  the  driving  in  of  malleable  iron 
wedges.  The  walls  being  thus  rendered  tem- 
porarily secure,  a  bed  of  concrete  of  an  average 
depth  of  7ft.  or  8ft.,  measuring  9ft.  in  breadth 
at  the  base  and  about  4ft.  at  the  top,  was 
l.iid  around  the  piles  close  up  to  the  old 
foundations,  flat  bedded  stones  being  inserted  at 
intervals,  and  the  whole  keyed-up  with  wedges, 
:ts  in  the  case  of  the  piles!  The  work  -n-iU  be 
completed  in  about  two  months. 

Owing  to  continued  ill-health  and  advancing 
years,  Mr..  W.  S.  Till,  the  city  surveyor  of 
Birmingham,  finds  it  desirable  "to  relinquish 
-'.me  of  his  duties.    He  has  now  served  the  local 

ithorities  of  the  city,  the  Birmiiiyham  Daily  Post 
i  -marks,  for  over  half  a  centurj-,  ha%-ing  been 
articled  in  1846  as  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Pigott  Smith, 
then  the  surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Street  Act,  and  in  18.50  the  commissioners 
appointed  him  to  be  Mr.  Pigott  Smith's  assistant. 
In  18.56,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
oflBce  of  borough  surveyor  was  conferred  tem- 
porarily by  the  town  council  on  Mr.  Till,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  fully  appointed  to 
that  office,  and  has  held  it  without  a  break,  and 
almo-st  without  a  holiday,  ever  since.  When  Mr. 
Till  became  surveyor  there  were  forty  miles  of 
sewers  in  the  borough  ;  there  are  now  about 
two  hundred  miles,  and  all  these  were  planned 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Till.  The  street  mileage, 
mvolving  road-nuiking,  laying  footpaths,  kerbing, 
and  guttering,  has  increased  from  about  a  hundred 
miles  to  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  street- 
lighting  has  much  more  than  doubled  in  the 
number  of  Lamps  erected  in  the  same  period. 
The  preparation  for  the  Improvement  Bills  of 
1851  and  1862  devolved  largely  upon  Mr.  Till. 

nd  to  him  has  been  committed  the  planning 
ind  execution  of  the  street  and  other  improve- 
ments arising  out  of  these  measures,  this 
department  of  the  work  invoh  ing  long  and  diflS- 
cult  negotiations  in  the  acquisition  of  property, 
and  in  the  arrangements  made  with  landowners 
and  their  agents  and  surveyors.  The  central 
Smithfield  Market  was  designed  by  the  sur^-eyor, 
and  its  construction  was  conducted  by  him,  as 
were  also  the  works  of  the  Interception  Depart- 
ment in  Montague-street,  and  the  sewage  out- 
fall works  from  their  cwmmencement,  and  the 
CTfat  development  of  sewage  treatment  under  the 
Dramage  Hoard,  to  which  Mr.  Till  has  acted  as 

•  rigmeer.    The  Public  Works  Committee  will,  at 

•  he  next  meeting  of  the  city  council,  propose  that 
Mr.  Till  should  retain  the  office  of  city  surveyor, 
■  ith  diminished  duties,  and  with  a  reduced 
-tipcnd,  and  that  a  competent  a-ssi.stant  should  be 
appointft  l  to  take  up  the  main  burden  of  the  work. 
'I'he  present  stipend  received  by  Mr.  Till  from  the 
'  ouncil  ia  £1,000  a  year,  with  an  addition  of  £400 


a  year  from  the  di-ainage  board,  as  its  surveyor. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  Mr.  Till  should  give  \ip 
the  work  of  the  Drainage  Board,  and  that  he  shall 
receive  £600  a  year  as  city  surveyor,  instead  of 
the  £1.000  a  year  now  allotted  to  him.  It  is 
further  proposed  that  an  assistant  shall  be  ap- 
pointed at  a  salarj'  of  £800  a  year,  the  cost  to  the 
ratepayers  of  Birmingham  of  the  city  surveyor's 
staff  thus  remaining  at  the  present  amount. 

The  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  have  under  consideration  a  plan 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  city  surveyor 
(Mr.  Shelmerdine) ,  designed  to  deal  with  the 
improvement  of  roadways  and  approaches  towards 
Dale-street  and  Manchester-street,  and  the  utilisa- 
tion for  this  purpose  of  the  land  connected  with 
St.  George's  Hall  and  the  public  buildings  which 
belong  to  the  group  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
The  committee  are  b}'  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
the  proposals  ;  but  have  ordered  the  city  snrvej'or 
to  have  a  model  prepared,  and  estimates  obtained 
as  to  the  probable  cost  before  making  a  report  on 
the  subject. 

The  architects  in  the  district  are  taking  great 
interest  in  the  Manchester  Buildings  Trades 
Exhibition.  There  will  be  a  very  fine  collection 
of  drawings,  the  entries  for  which  will  close  on 
the  11th  of  April ;  but  entries  for  ordinai-y  space 
wiU  close  on  the  31st  inst.,  when  final  allotments 
will  be  made.  Building  material  of  importance 
will  be  thoroughly  represented,  particularly  in 
terracottas,  tiles  of  the  most  varied  description, 
bricks,  slates  of  rare  qualities,  ironwork,  polished 
marbles,  granites,  leaded  lights,  &c. ;  the  latest  im- 
provements in  grates,  ranges,  &c.,  ventilators, 
smoke  preventatives,  interior  decorations,  in- 
cluding Japanese  wallpapers,  mosaics,  ceiling 
decorations,  kc.  Some  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  hoists,  woodworking  and  brickmaking 
machinery  wiU  be  shown.  The  sanitary  section 
will  be  exceptionally  good.  Messrs.  Doulton  are 
to  the  fore  in  this  department,  the  first  show  they 
have  made  in  Manchester  since  the  Jubilee 
Exhibition. 

The  chemistrj'  of  paint  as  a  protection  for  iron 
from  the  process  of  rusting  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  of  late  ;  but  the  composition  of 
a  good  paint  for  iron  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
One  of  the  difficulties  is  that,  as  iron  is  not 
an  inert  substance,  but  is  full  of  movement  iinder 
changes  of  temperature,  the  protective  covering 
should  be  able  to  meet  these  conditions.  Most 
paints  used  do  not  adhere  firmly,  but  peel  off, 
and  they  do  not  resist  frictional  or  external 
injurias.  Again,  a  good  paint  ought  to  be  one 
that  will  adhere  firmly  to  a  hot  iron  surface. 
The  question  is  discussed  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. One  useful  liquid  for  coating  iron  is 
said  to  be  African  sandarac  gum  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  the  colours  being  produced  by  aniline 
dyes. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  in  Venice  in  his  last 
report  saj-s  that  last  year  the  Venice  and  Miirano 
Company  executed  a  mosaic  for  a  palace  now  in 
course  of  construction  in  Vienna.  It  measures 
l,OOO.sq.ft.,  and  is  copied  from  cartoons  by  the 
painter,  Edward  Weith,  the  subject  being  the 
five  parts  of  the  world.  Europe  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  frieze,  represented  by  the  symbolic 
figures  of  its  various  nations,  having  on  one  side 
the  emblems  of  industry  and  trade,  and  at  the 
top  the  emblem  of  th»  flying  genius  of  light.  On 
the  right  arc  the  figures  of  Asia,  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  with  their  rajahs,  mandarins,  and  the 
allegorical  chrysanthemum.  Next  follows  Africa, 
with  camel-drivers,  palm-trees,  and  other 
African  symbols.  On  the  left  America  and 
Australia,  with  natives  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
foliage,  and  other  emblems.  The  types  are 
twenty  in  number,  from  the  fair  Circassian  do\v-n 
to  the  negro,  and  the  display  of  costumes  ranges 
from  the  most  decorative  to  the  simplest.  The 
same  company  is  executing  another  important 
mo.saic  for  the  apse  of  the  Guards'  Chapel  at  the 
Wellington  Barracks,  in  London,  from  cartoons 
painted  by  an  English  firm. 

A  PLfMBEUs'  mass  meeting  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  at  the  town  hall,  High-street, 
Kensington,  London,  to  discuss  and  protest 
against  the  Ilesristration  of  Plumbers  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers, 
and  now  down  for  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  it  was  contended  by 
the  promoters  of  the  meeting,  will,  if  made  law, 
be  (letrimentiil  to  the  plumbing  trade  generally. 
Vigorous  protests  were  also  raised  against  the 


Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers'  indirect 
interference  with  non-registered  plumbers.  Mr. 
Beceroft  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  attend- 
ance numbered  between  four  and  five  hundred 
members  of  the  craft.  Mr.  Philip  D.  Davies,  of 
Earl's  Court-road,  read  a  ])aper,  in  which  he 
called  attention  at  considerable  length  to  several 
clauses  of  the  Plumbers'  Registration  Bill  which 
ho  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and  needing 
amendment,  special  stress  being  laid  on  clause  3, 
gi\'ing  the  constitution  of  the  General  Council  of 
Plumbers, '  with,  as  he  contended,  undue  pre- 
dominance to  the  Worshipful  Companj-  of 
Plumbers;  on  cLause  4,  which  states  that  the 
members  of  the  general  council  must  themselves 
be  registered  ;  and  on  clause  8,  which  vests  the 
duty  of  registration  in  the  Plumbers'  Company. 
A  second  lengthy  paper  was  read  by  Jlr.  A.  Cordell , 
of  Hoxton,  also  condemnatory  of  the  Bill  as  one- 
sided. !Mr.  F.  Randall,  of  Wandsworth,  moved, 
and  Mr.  Jarvis  seconded,  a  resolution,  declaring 
that  the  Registration  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment would,  in  the  opinion  of  that  meeting,  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  master 
plumbers  and  sanitarj-  engineers  ;  that  it  would 
be  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  rights 
of  non-registered  plimibers  ;  while  it  would  not 
afford  additional  safeguards  to  the  public  health. 
To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thomasr 
son,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Davenport,  declaring 
that  the  meeting  approved  of  the  principle  of  the 
national  registration  of  plumbers,  and  appointed 
six  delegates  to  confer  with  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  and  arrange  any  required  amendments, 
especially  in  the  way  of  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
posed registration  fee  and  annual  subscription  to 
half-a-crown  each.  The  amendment,  on  being 
put  to  the  meeting,  was  declared  lost,  and  the 
original  resolution  was  then  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  principle  of  statutory  registration  is  being 
carried  to  an  extreme  point  by  members  of  the 
New  York  State.  A  Bill  has  been  reported 
favourably  to  that  Legislature  from  the  Committee 
on  Cities,  providing  that,  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  BrookljTi,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Sj-ra- 
cuse,  no  person  shall  practise  as  a  mason  or 
builder  unless  he  is  duly  registered  in  the  office 
of  the  county  clerk  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  such 
registration,  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  New  York 
State  ;  must  have  served  four  years  at  his  trade  ; 
must  have  passed  an  examination  before  a  board 
of  examiners,  and  must  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars. 
Violation  of  this  statute  is,  by  the  Bill,  to  he 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty,  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ninety 
days,  or  more  than  two  yeari,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court. 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  enormous 
imports  of  Swedish  deals.  It  is  said  that  London 
receives  more  deals  from  Swedish  ports  than 
from  other  countries.  It  is  also  stated  that  "  we 
receive  more  from  Russia  than  from  St.  Lawrence, 
and  more  from  Norway  than  from  New  Bruns- 
wick." The  shipments  to  London  of  pine  deals 
from  the  St.  Lawrenc3  is  also  very  large. 


In  the  case  of  the  applicatio.i  for  discharge  from 
bankruptcy  of  Henri  Frederic  So'.aiui,  carrying  on 
business  as  Solaini  Brothsrs,  of  Liverpool  and 
Egremont,  architect,  the  order  for  discharge  has 
been  suspended  for  two  years,  ending  Jan.  31,  1898. 

The  new  General  Infirmary  in  Springfiald  Park, 
Lancaster,  opened  by  th3  Dak}  and  Duchess  of 
York  on  Tuesday,  hvs  b^eu  built  from  plans  liy 
Msssra.  Paley,  Austin,  and  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £30,000. 

The  London  County  Cauucil  have  postponed, 
until  after  Easter,  a  decision  upDn  the  proposed 
Strand  Improvement  Scheme,  and  also  upon  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  Fiie  Brigade  Com- 
mittee and  the  Works  Department. 

The  next  Special  Certificate  Examinations  for  the 
members  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  in  Forestry, 
Sanitary  Science,  and  Land  Surveying  and  Levelling, 
are  proposed  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
the  16th,  17th,  and  ISth  of  June.  Particulars  of 
these  examinations  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Rogers,  the  secretary  of  the  institution,  12,  Great. 
George-street,  S.W. 

The  town  council  of  Aberdeen  have  appointed 
Mr.  William  Young,  of  Lancaster-place,  Strand, 
W.C.,  the  assessor  in  the  competition  for  alterations 
to  the  municipal  buildings  of  that  city.  Premiums 
of  £50  and  £20 — not  by  any  means  extravagant  sums, 
be  it  observed — are  o.fere  1  for  the  best  and  second 
best  designs.  - 
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MEETIN&S  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday  (to-morrow).— Eiliiiburtfh  Architeptural  Ahso- 
eiation.  \'isit'<  to  Invcrkt-ithini^  and 
Kosyth  Castle.  Train  from  Edinburgh 
2.10  p.m. 

■Wednesday.  —  Royul  Archieological  Institute.  "  The 
Benedictine  Abbej' Buildings  of  St.  Peter, 
Gloucester,"  by  w.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 
4  p.m. 

Glasg'ow    Architectural  Association. 
Presidential  Address.   8  p.m. 


f .  I LASCELLES  and  Co., 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

TELEPHONE  N».  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 
Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANK,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINOS. 


TENDEBS. 

•,*  f'orrespondi'nts  wotild  in  all  <aiscs  oblitfc  by  pivin(^ 
(lie  addicsNi's  of  Die  parties  tenderini?— at  any  rat<!,  of  tlie 
aeccptcd  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  tl>e  infonnutiou. 


Baokiiot. — For  additions  to  the  "  Orchard,"  Windlcs- 
liam,  near  Bawthot,  for  Mrs.  Kanuhaw.  Mr.  K.  Clamp, 
A.R.r.Ii.A.,  WokinK,  aixhitcct  :- 

Norris  and  Sons,  Kiinningdale      ...     £.386   0  0 
(Accepted.) 

Bi.ACKi'ooi,.  —  For   paintin«    the   Blackpool  Towit. 
Messrs.  Maxwell  and  luke,  Manchester,  architects  :— 
O'Callai^han,  T.  F.,  ^lanchester   ...  £1,400  0  0 

HiiKnall,  A.,  Hhiplcy   820  0  O 

BurncU,  li.  T.,  iWhdale     ....    ....      780   0  0 

Ball,  J.,  Oldham  :accepted)...  '       '      750  0  0 

BuiLTii.— For  the  erection  of  cottage  hoxpital  and  con- 
valescent home,  BuJlth,  Wales,  for  the  trustees.  Mr. 
Telfer  Smith,  M.S. A.,  Builth,  architect  :— 

Jones,  J.  M  £2,008  0   0  ■ 

Downs,  C.  J.    ...    1,897  lf(  8 

Rice,  n   ...     1,800   0  0 

.Tones,  T.  (accepted)  ..     1,<«0   0  0 

Meredith.  A.,  Newbridge-on-Wyc*     1,1500  0  0 
Best  of  Builth.     •  Withdrawn. 
(Architect's  estimate,  £1,058.) 

Ciikstkr-i.e-8tbkkt,  Co.  Durham.— For  providing  a 
supply  of  water  from  the  mains  of  the  Newcastle  and 
(Jateshcad  Water  Company,  to  the  villiit^cs  of  Springwell 
and  ni);h  I  'sworth,  for  the  Chester-le-Strei  t  Rural  (  ViunciL 
Mr.  D.  Balfour,  M.lnst.C.E.,  Newcastle,  rnKinocr : — 
(Joldsbrough,  J.,  (.'hestcr-le-Htreet  (accepted). 

CiiEi-SEA.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  school  for  1,422 
children  (with  school  for  special  instruction  and  school- 
kccjwr's  house),  in  Kingwood-road,  Chelsea,  for  the 
l/mdon  School  Boai°d  :— 


I»vatt,  II.   

..  £29,10 « 

0 

0 

Tatrick,  J.  and  M  

...  29,047 

0 

0 

Ijithey  Bros  

...  28,8(« 

0 

0 

C'i)llins<m,  J.  F.   

...  28,706 

0 

0 

I'attinsim,  W.,  and  Sons 

...  28,32.5 

0 

0 

frrovcr,  J.,  und  Son  

...  28,282 

0 

0 

Yerbur>%  R.  A.,  and  Sons  ... 

...  27,999 

0 

0 

Wallis,  (i.  E.,  and  Son 

.  .  27,974 

0 

0 

Oiarteris,  U.  ...   

...  27,(i08 

0 

0 

lloUoway,  Bros. 

...  27,407 

0 

0 

Downs,  W. 

...  27,280 

0 

0 

Treasure  and  Son 

..  26,986 

0 

o 

Dove  Bros. 

...  26.72.5 

0 

0 

Stiiiipsf>n  and  Co. 

.  26,WK) 

(1 

o 

Kirk  and  Rancbill 

.  26,4.3.5 

0 

o 

Shillitoe,  J.,  and  Son  

...  2.5,9.5(J 

0 

0 

Cox,  C  

...  25,92.3 

0 

0 

Lawrance,  E.,  and  Sons* 

...  2.5,686 

0 

0 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Aberdeen. — Tlie  threatened  strike  of  theoperati  vo 
joiners  was  averted  on  Friday  by  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  Under  the  arrangements  the  men  will  pet 
an  advance  of  Jd.  per  hour,  and  the  retention  in  the 
by-laws  of  the  existing  rule  that  notice  of  any 
changes  be  given  anniuilly  by  either  side.  The 
masters  agreed  to  withdraw  a  six  months'  clause. 

Ketterino.  —  The  carpenters  and  joiners  have 
demanded  an  increase  of  wages  from  "d.  to  7Jd.  per 
hour,  and  a  reduction  in  working  time  from  .59  to 
.56  hours  per  week.  The  bricklaye:-9  have  also  asked 
for  a  like  rise  fi-om  7d.  to  7Jd.,  and  the  labourers  for 
a  penny  increase  from  4id.  to  .5Jd.  per  hour. 

Paisley. — On  Saturday  the  secretary  to  the  Paisley 
Operative  Joiners'  Association  received  intimation 
that  the  masters  had  conceded  an  increase  of  Jd.  per 
hour,  to  come  into  force  from  March  SO  without 
altemtion  of  tlie  former  conditions. 


At  the  London  Sheriff's  Court  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Under-Sherilf  Burchell  and  a  jury  heard  the  aiseof 
"  Moore  v.  tlie  London  School  Board,"  an  action 
in  which  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Heniy  Moore,  a  builder, 
of  4'il,  Mile-end-road,  sought  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£S,'M  1  from  tlie  London  School  Board  as  comp(?ns,-i  - 
tion  for  com])iil.<!orily  acquiring  22  freehold  houses 
in  Globe-road,  Mile-end.  Witnesses  as  to  the  value 
of  the  property  having  been  examined,  the  jviry 
assessed  the  damages  at  .£7,150,  for  which  sum 
judgment  was  entered,  with  costs. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

WKTiimTKS  nivKft  ov  APPr.rnATrnv 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architeetii  is  ipeciallr  invited  to  the  Durability 

itn.l  teautiful  Coi.orR  of  thi*i  material. 
Quarries  AVell  Opinei;  Quick  Denpatcii  Guar.intee^l  ;  Stonework 
Di-liv.Ti-d  iin.l  Kixiil  ComplHe.    Sanipli'»  and  K»timHt.'»  free. 

.\,|dr.-"  :- 

THE    HAM    Hllili  .  STONE  COMPANY, 

NOUTON,  STOKE  LNDEn  ilAM,  SOMEHSET. 

London  A^enl : — 
Mr  F..  K.  WILLIAMS,  16.  Crav.-n  «lr...t.  Str.ind.  W.T. 

!  PATENT  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Superior  Semi-tlry  l*ros.s  Itrirk.s.  DclivcniMc  in  I^jndon  by 
Canal  and  Uivor. 

WORKS;  WEST  END  BRIDGE,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX. 

I'or  Snmpli's  ami  raiticiilars  Applv, 
LONDON  OFFICE 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOUSE,  EASTGHEAP,  E.C. 
WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,  WALXUT, 
TEAK,  VEXEER,  and  FAXCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 
120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.C. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
"Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

GENERATING  PLANT  AND  WIRING. 

Drake  and  Gorham, 

ELECTRICAL,    MECHANICAL,    AND    HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERS, 

66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

AND    AT    MANCHESTER,    GLASGOW,    AND  SCARBOROUGH. 


Every  information  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  different  systems  of  wiring:  and  their  application  to 
individual  cases  will  be  given  to  Architects  free  of  charge,  together  with  estimates  of  the  cost. 

This  well-known  firm  have  refused  to  accept  agencies  for  any  one  method,  whether  Interior  Conduit 
Concentric,  or  other  system,  as  they  recognise  that  eauh  have  their  advantages  under  certain  working, 
conditions,  and  they  prefer  to  be  free  to  advise  upon  the  results  of  their  large  experience.  Both  Partners 
have  been  exclusively  engaged  since  1881  in  electric  lighting  and  the  apolicition  of  electricity  to  power 
in  every  branch.  A  list  of  400  houses  lit  by  this  firm,  to  any  of  which  references  may  be  made,  will  bo 
furnished  on  application.    It  includes  ;— 

Chatsworth  and  Devonshire  House,  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Wynyard  Park  and  Londonderry  House,  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 

Lansdowne  House,  for  the  Right.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Bank  of  England  and  Branches.      North  iJritish  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

New  Scotland  Yard;  and  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  Holborn  Bars. 
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AECHITECTS  AND  CRAFTSMEX. 

WE  are  told  br  Mr.  Eiiskin,  and  witli 
much  taith,  that  we  are  always  trying 
to  separate  laboiu-  and  thought ; — "  one  man 
Is  always  thinking,  another  is  always  work- 
ing."   In  almost  aU  vocations  and  trades 
this  separation  of   labour   and  thought  is 
taking  place,  and  has  brought  about  many  of 
the  anomaUes  from  which  we  are  suffering. 
"\Ye  get  either  a  lot  of  idealists  and  dreamers, 
or  a  number  of  "  souUess  machines."  In 
large  public  departments  of  the  State,  in 
public  works,  the  same  division  of  human 
action  is  seen.    Like  Sisj-phus  of  old,  men 
and  horses  are  daily  employed  in  repairing 
our   streets   and  roads  by  dragging  huo-e 
loads  up   steep  gi-adients,  in  transporting 
materials  to  great  distances,  when  a  slight 
■exercise  of  thought  might  nave  relieved  them 
•of  the  trouble,  and  shown  them  where  the 
necessary  material  can   be   obtained  close 
at  hand.   A  vast  amount  of  useless  labour 
is  expended,  which  practical  skill  would  have 
avoided.    Ha.s  it  not  been  so  in  building  r 
Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  in   localities  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  district  might  have  saved. 
Bricks  are  transported  many  miles,  where 
the  natural  stone  of  the  locality  would  have 
"been  better ;  enormous  excavations  and  costly 
£lling-in  to  foundations   saved,  if   only  a 
little  practical  thought  had  been  brought  to 
bear.    The  old  Medireval  builders,  who  had 
fewer  means  of  transit,  reared  theii-  wonder- 
ful edifices  out  of  the  very  site  on  which  thev 
«tood ;  they  quanied  the  rock  near  theni, 
and  employed  local  labour  and  craftsmen. 
Their  buildings  attest  the  combination  of 
both  thought  and  labom-  in  the  workman  as 
well   as  in  the  master  craftsman.  How 
different    now !    In    everj-  department  of 
modem  work,  the  dissociation  of  these  two 
factors  is  almost   complete.    Wo  see  the 
workman  on  one  side,  the  master-mind  on 
the   other,    each    helpless    to    assist  the 
other.    Our  modem  furniture  exhibits  the 
same  distinction :   how  little  the  designer 
and  workjnan   are  the   same  individual- 
how  far   they  are   apart.    The  manufac- 
turer  is    distinctly  in    evidence,    the  leg 
of  every  table  and  chair  is  tunird  or  shaped 
■'-a  pattern,  the  table-top  is  moulded  to 


to 

a  certain  i)rofile,  the  chair'  backs  are  made 
Tip  of  a  number  of  pieces,  all  repeats,  and  we 
cannot  avdid  the  conclusion  that  each  has 
>)een  made  by  the  hundred  to  a  pattern  for 
the  sake  of  easy  manufacture.  The  designer 
haw  never  seen  one  of  them :  he  may  be  a 
mere  fiction.  A  pattern  has  been  followed 
(kI  nammm  ;  all  trace  of  the  real  thought  is 
a  vanishing  quantity  in  the  production.  One 
thuig  is  forced  upon  us— namely,  that  the 
workman  has  been  a  mere  machine,  he  has 
simply  cut  or  turned,  framed  or  glued  up 
the  pieces,  withfjut  exhibiting  the  slightest 
■thought  in  the  design  or  arrangement.  The 
Technical  Education  Boanl  are  trving, 
by  their  competitions  and  scholarshii)s, 
to  reawaken  the  interest  of  the  crafts- 
man in  this  and  other  industries,  by 
*'ying  once  more  to  unite  the  long- 
■p!irat<ifl  functions  of  design  and  workman- 
up,  and  the  exam])les  that  were  exhibited 
.  i^t  week  show  that  when  the  workman  is 
allowed  to  exerciw;  his  artistic  faculties,  his 
•work  IS  infinitely  better  and  more  interesting. 

When  we  eoTne  to  building.  t\u:  .separation 
'pL  an'l  Inbonr  is  erjiwlly  aj)parent. 

rhe  archit<!Ct  and  the  builder  occuj)y  very 
distinct,  and  in  many  ways  hostile,  ])os'ition.s. 
iir.^t,  take  the  archit(;ft's  position.  He  has 
been  trained  more  or  less  as  a  draughtsman. 


has  made  drawing  and  persjiective  the  special 
studies  of  his  youth,  and  is  so  far  from  deny- 
ing to  them  the  almost  mystical  power  of 
arranging   everything   as  it   ought   to  be 
arranged,  above  every  suggestion  of  practical 
skill  <jn  the  jiart  of  the  working  craftsman, 
that  he  cannot  tolerate  any  interference  with 
his  designs,  however  unreasonable  or  im- 
l)racticable  they  may  sometimes  be.  The 
ver}-  habits  acquii'ed  by  the  set-square  and 
compasses,  the  frame  of  mind  which  tolerates 
ease  and  comfort,  undistracted  from  all  con- 
siderations of  such  queries  as,  "  How  is  this 
requirement  to  be  met,  or  how  is  that  strain 
to  be  counteracted  !-  "    "What  should  hi  the 
proper  treabnent  of  this  or  that  material !'  " 
is  brought  to  bear  in  arranging  a  plan  or 
drawing.    A  section  or  elevation  ajjpears  to 
banish  all  utilitarian  considerations  from  the 
mind.    The  self-complacent  wielder  of  the 
pencil  seems,  in   the   exclusiveness  of  his 
own  sanctum,  to  utter  one  word — "  Begone  !" 
— to  any  doubts  and  insinuations  which  occa- 
sionally distiu'b  his  vision.    He  is  master  of 
the  situation  entirely  as  far  as  his  part  of  the 
work  goes.    But,  after  all,  this  is  not  every- 
thing.  To  his  own  mind,  the  design  on  paper 
is  perfect.  All  the  thought  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  no  one  else  has  a 
word  to  say.    It  is  drawn  to  scale  by  j.his 
assistant,  who  may  sometimes  find  a  ^loint  to 
suggest  or  alter — often  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  gets  the  credit  for — and  then  it  goes 
straight  to   the   quantity   surveyor,  who, 
perhaps,  makes   some   further  alterations. 
The  contractor  at  last  gets  it  as  a  complete 
and  unalterable  design.    The  specification 
and  the  quantities  are  also  written  and  taken 
off  in  the  office,  quite  irrespective  of  the  various 
trades  they  represent.    The  worker  has  no 
part  nor  lot  in  them ;  he  is  seldom  even 
consulted.    At  this  juncture  a  line  is  drawn 
between  the  architect  and  the  builder;  on 
one  side  is  all  the  thought  and  skill,  on  the 
other  all  the  work.    The  separation  appears 
complete.    But  we   may  go  further.  The 
builder  or  contractor  is  not  the  workman — 
only  the  agent.    All  the  plans  and  details 
are  put  into  his  hands  to  turn  out  the  job. 
His  interest  is  only  commercial ;  he  is  the 
business  man  :  he  buys,  sells,  arranges  the 
materials,   and   looks   after  the  workmen. 
His  occupation  is  still  in  the  nature  of  a 
thinker-out  of  the  ways  and  means — how  to 
make   materials   go  the   farthest,   how  to 
cheapen  labour,  possibly  how  he  can  make 
the   architect's   design   remunerative.  The 
thought  of  the  architect  goes  directly  not  to 
the  workman,  but  to  the  tradesman,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  how  much  of  it  can  be 
embodied  or  used  in   the   building  for  a 
certain  sum.    It   is   needless  to   say  that 
Messrs.  .Scrimp  and  Co.,  the  contractors,  are 
clever  mani])ulators  of  brains  on  one  side 
and  workmen  and  machines  on  the  other, 
and  that   by   their   intervention  they  can 
make  both  ends  meet  and  "  puU  through" 
a    job    on    commercial    lines    with  the 
least  possible  friction  between  the  archi- 
tect   and    the    workman.     Let    us  look 
for    a    moment    at    the    position   of  the 
worker.    Ho   has  no   interest   with  either 
contract  or  building.    There  is   no  effort 
made  tr)  h(jld  the  crafts  together  beyond  the 
contracts.   His  surroundings  are  not  favour- 
able to  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  re- 
.sponsibility  upon  which  alone  good  '.vork- 
manship  exists.    He  works  and  toils  without 
any  voice  in  the   matter;  the  details  are 
placed  before  him  to  work  to,  and  he  can 
only  prefer  any  question  or  comi)laint  to  the 
foreman  or  builder.    Access  to  the  architect 
is,  of  course,  impossible,  for  so  exclusive  a 
personage  has  no  connection  with  the  work.  It 
1.S  useless  to  give  him  a  technical  education 
wh<!n  hr!  is  bound  to  the  ri-ijimn  of  a  system 
which  will  not  permit  him  to  exercise  his  own 
brains  or  to  go  behind  the  foreman.  Reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  machine,  he  has  sinqdy 
to  use  his  tools  so  as  to  prf)duce  the  work 
expeditiously  and  economically. 


Let  us  draw  a  contrast  by  taking  the  studio 
and  the  workshop.    One  repi-esents  thought 
in,  let  us  say,  the  office  of  the  architect.  It 
is  situated  in  a   street  retired   from  main 
tlioroughf  ares — it  may  be  in  the  very  genteel 
neighbourhood  of  Jiedford-row  or  Blooms- 
bury.    The  very  atmosphere  is  congenial  to 
c£uiet  musings  with  the  i)encil  or  brush.  In 
it  is  a  desk ;  on  the  wails  are  hung  a  few 
drawings,  executed,  or  unrealised  views  of 
buildings  ;  there  is  a  model  of  the  Parthenon, 
a  case  of   books,  volumes  of  professional 
journals,  instruments,    casts   of  ornament, 
and  apjiaratus,  a  few  building  specimens, 
and  innumerable  trade  catalogues,  &c.  This 
is  how  the  artist's  studio  is  described  by 
Mr.  Ashbee    in  his    interesting  book  on 
"Handicrafts":  "It  is  fitted  with  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  lighting,  lifting,  and 
wheeling  to  and  from  exhibitions  of  the  large 
masterpiece,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  all 
the   conventional   gasto   of  the  prevalent 
Queen   in-Anne-ity.     There  are  scraps  of 
damask  silk  bartered  from  Roman  curiosity 
shops,  divers  subjects  under  way,  various 
Madonnas    of    the   future,    suggestive  of 
decorative  work  ;  there  is  a  cast  of  I'hidias, 
a  photogravure  of  Millet,  a  skeleton  and  a 
lay  figure.    In  the  corner  a  j'air  of  em- 
broidered slijjpers,  and  on  the  mantelpiece 
pipes  and  tobacco."    In  such  a  sanctum  the 
artist  dreams  and  paints.    What  connection 
have    these    odds   and  ends,  curios,  and 
.sj^ecimens   of   brocade    and   hangings,  old 
furniture  or  armour  with  the  actual  work 
of  the  building  or  the  decorative  design  ? 
W^hat    have   all  these   scraj)s  to  do  with 
materials   and   construction,  and  how  can 
their    contem2:)lation    assist    in  designing 
details  of  stone,  brick,  or  wood  construction, 
or  reanimate    old    ideas    with   new  life  ? 
ImiJossible  I    It  would  be  equally  reasonable 
to  attempt  to  design  a  piece  cf  construction 
or  an  ornament  in  wood   or  ii-on  from  a 
plaster  cast.    How  are  building  construction 
and  design  to  be  learned  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  limitations  of  materials  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  tool  'i    It  has  been  said,  indeed, 
that  Rivington's  Treatise  on  Building  Con- 
struction, which  has  to  be  mastered  bj-  young 
architects  before  they  can  jia.ss  the  R.I.B.A. 
examinations,  might  be  superseded  if,  instead 
of  the  isolation  of  the  architect's  studio,  the 
students  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  workshop. 
The  real  workshop) — not  the  imjirovised  one 
which  architectural  schools  have  jjrovided — 
is  almost  too  uninviting.    Its  situation  is 
by  no  means  inspiriting ;  its  walls  are  bare  and 
whitewashed  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  back  slums, 
or  is  behind  some  mews  ;  it  is  dirty  and  un- 
tid}^  the  benches  and  tools  are  of  the  roughest 
and  readiest  description.    Here  and  there 
one  sees  the  utensils  of  the  workmen's  dinner. 
There  is  not  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
artist's  studio :  all  is  noise,  hammering,  saw- 
ing, planing,  unmitigated  evidences  of  hard 
utilitarianism. 

We  naturally  ask  ourselves  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  the  highest  results  under 
such  conditions  of  isolation  ?  We  have  no 
longer  the  tradition  of  the  old  crafts.  Even 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  national 
building  like  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or 
the  Law  Courts,  there  might  have  been  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  artist  and  workman 
together,  and  establishing  a  school  of  co- 
operative craftsmen  and  artists,  each  class 
inteqienetrated  with  the  culture  and  skill 
of  the  other,  these  opportunities  have  been 
thrown  away.  Barry  and  Pugin,  it  has  been 
suggested,  might  have  done  something  in 
their  time  to  bring  back  the  old  tradition 
of  things ;  but  professionalism  and  trade- 
unionism  were  too  strong  even  then  to 
encourage  any  mutual  aiTangement.  Since 
then  this  isolated  policy  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing. The  architect  shuts  himself  up 
witliin  the  four  walls  of  his  office,  the  work- 
man in  the  particular  groove  of  his  workshop 
routine.  Hence  on  one  tide,  as  Ru.skin 
savs,  -we  make  bot'.i  classes  ungentle — "  ono 
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onvjnng,  the  other  clespisiiifj  his  brother.  It 
is  only  by  labour  that  tluni^ht  c-an  bo  made 
healthy,  and  only  bj'  thought  that  labour 
can  be  made  haiipy."  Is'^ow  the  busy 
architect  has  more  than  he  can  do  ]>ro- 
pcrly,  and  the  craftsman  is  bocominfj  more 
machine-like  and  a  mere  copyist  of  ideas. 
Thus  we  get  ill-directed  thought  and  mis- 
spent labour. 


RAW  BUILDINGS  AND  RIPE  ONES. 

"  ^T'lME  has  something  to  do  with  the 
-1-  difference  ;  but  the  work  is  not  only 
or  mainly  Time's.  There  are  jjlenty  of  raw 
buildings  that  will  never  ripen,  and  ])lcnty 
of  ripe  ones  that  were  never  harsldy  law." 
So  thought,  at  least,  one  architi'ct  of  the 
present  day  on  lately  looking  through  some 
thousand  photograjilis  of  arcliitectiu'al  works, 
old  and  new.  Had  they  all  been  new,  they 
might  ha  ve  k(^pt  one  another  in  countenance. 
As  it  happened,  the  new  ones  were  in  a 
minority.  Their  design  was  not  always  bad. 
Very  often  it  was  clever,  and  even  artistic, 
while  many  of  the  old  ones  had  hardly  any 
design  about  them.  Yet  at  the  worst,  they 
were  quietly  agreeable,  pleasant  even,  in 
a  homely,  unassuming  way.  One  accepted 
them  as  OTie  accepts  the  \inobtrusive  in 
Nature ;  as  one  takes  a  cloudy  sky  or  a  I'ainy 
day.  These  things,  though  we  seldom  j)ay 
much  attention  to  them,  j)lay  an  indispens- 
able part  in  our  lives.  They  are  the  back- 
groiuul  from  which  brighter  forms  and 
colours  stand  out,  and  without  which  the 
brighter  ones  woidd  soon  overpower  us,  or 
else  weary  us.  The  plainest  of  ancient  build- 
ings have  this  kind  of  .softness  and  mellow- 
ness about  them.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find 
it  in  modern  ones ;  but  this  fact  does  not ! 
always  come  out  in  the  published  illustra-  ! 
tions.  Tlio  artistic  draughtsman,  consciously  ! 
or  not,  supplies  it  where  it  is  wanting,  and 
gives  his  new  building — on  paper— something 
of  the  softness  and  ri])eness  of  the  older  ones. 
The  photographer,  on  the  contrary,  may  do 
much  for  his  sitters,  but  seldom  flatters 
his  buildings.  Above  all  things,  he  exhibits 
their  rawness  or  their  ripeness;  and  the  iU'chi- 
tect  who  thinks  more  highly  of  himself  than 
he  ought  to  think,  needs  (mly  to  get  his  pet 
production  ])hotograi)hed,  and  to  hang  u])  the 
print  of  it  beside  one  of  any  ancient  or 
Mediiieval  structure. 

Ml'.  Greville  Montgomery's  interesting 
paper  on  bricks,  which  we  reported  last  week, 
suggests  some  such  train  of  thought  as  this. 
In  the  main,  it  showed  us  the  producers  of  our 
most  universal  building  material  deliber- 
ately setting  themselves  to  make  that  mate- 
rial more  raw,  more  harsh,  more  deadly  dull 
than  it  is  by  natui-e ;  and  the  public  en- 
couraging their  efforts  in  the  most  practical 
way.  With  all  the  cuixent  talk  about  cul- 
ture and  art  training,  we  can  expect  no  better 
of  the  public.  TiU  Ihey  are  again  suiTounded 
in  their  dailj^  life,  as  they  were  in  artistic 
ages,  with  beautiful  and  wholesome  things, 
they  are  not  likely  to  appreciate  these  things, 
or  to  choose  them  when  they  see  them.  They 
only  know,  as  a  child  or  even  an  animal  may 
know,  that  one  surface  is  smooth  and  uni- 
form, while  another  is  variable  and  uneven  ; 
and  they  have  been  taught  all  their  lives  that 
the  mechanically  regular  one  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Lines  of  mathematical  straightness, 
faces  of  mathematical  smoothness,  are  their 
ideal,  and  the  nearer  anybody,  from  a  brick- 
maker  to  a  cabinet-maker,  can  get  to  this 
ideal ;  the  more  highly  they  think  of  him.  It 
is  they  who  are  the  first  to  interpose,  if  any 
architect  of  to-day  tries  to  get  the  ancient 
softness  and  mellowness  on  his  walls,  the 
ancient  textm-e  of  light  and  shade  on  his 
roofs.  It  is  they,  and  the  architects  who 
have  to  please  them,  who  bring  smooth  bricks, 
and  pressed  bricks,  and  glazed  bricks  more 
and  more  into  fashion,  and  who,  if  they 
carried  out  their  favom-ite  notions  to  the  full, 


would  cover  their  buildings  with  an  even 
coat  of  polish,  frf)m  plinth  to  ridge. 

The  one  reasona])lo  excuse  for  trpng  glazed 
surfaces  on  external  walls  has  been  to  make 
them  smoke-jjroof.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  attem])t  lias  not  succeeded.  White  glazed 
bricks  or  tiles  answer,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
narrow  city  areas  and  ])a.ssages,  where  light 
is  scarce,  and  everything  else  must  be  sacri- 
Hccd  to  getting  it.  They  aie  too  raw, 
apj)arently,  even  to  please  the  i)ublic.  where 
architecture  is  attempted.  Here  we  often 
see  fa9ades  with  daiker  glazes,  some- 
times, thf)ugh  seldom,  showing  an  eye  for 
colour;  but  hard  and  raw  even  then.  In 
]}ishopsgate  (.'hurchyard,  for  instance,  there 
are  a  few  square  feet  of  bluish-green  glazed 
brick  and  red  temicotta,  which  harmonise 
witli  each  other,  and,  on  a  suiuiy  summer 
day,  half-tempt  the  beliolder  to  similar  ex- 
periments. Such  combinations  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  I'ei  sia  ;  but  our  skies  are  seldom 
bright  enough  to  suit  them  here.  .\nd, 
further,  the  treatment  that  may  be  iigroeable 
in  small  spaces  like  this,  would  lof)k  grossl>' 
overdone  in  a  large  architectural  design.  If, 
for  mechanical  reasons,  some  a])proach  to  a 
smooth  brick  surface  is  anywhere  neces.sary, 
a  semi-vitrifi(>d  one  is  generally  better  than  a 
glaze.  The  (ireat  Eastern  Railway  (  'om))any 
has  lately  built  along  its  line  large  quantities 
of  retaining  walls  with  seconds  blue  Stafford- 
shire bricks,  and  the  effect,  th(nigh  sombre, 
is  not  un])leasant,  for  a  railway.  lUit  the 
brick  coming  into  favour  just  now  in  Jjondon 
seems  to  be  a  red  pressed  brick  or  a  machine- 
made  brick  from  one  part  or  nTiother  of  the 
Midlands.  It  is  unifonn,  terribly  uniform, 
in  colour.  It  is  smooth,  tenibly  smooth, 
as  to  sui-faco.  It  is  hai-d,  terribly  hard,  as 
to  substance.  The  bricklayer  cannot  shap: 
it  or  work  it,  or  even  mitre  it.  He  may 
sua])  it  across,  no  doubt ;  but  with  this  ex 
ception  he  must  lay  it  as  it  comes. 

There  used  to  be  a  child's  song  about  i 
l)ebble  and  an  .acorn,  in  which  the  pebble 
boasted,  "Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter 
me,  I  am  abiding  while  ages  flee."  This 
seems  to  be  the  boast  of  the  Midland  brick. 
It  never  mellows,  or  softens,  or  tones  down. 
It  is  heavy,  shaqi,  and  solid — you  fancy  it 
will  last  for  ever.    But  see  it  in  its  native 
ha\ints,  at  Birminghan  or  Manchester,  in 
buildings  40  years  old  or  more.    Where  it 
has  lasted,  it  is  just  as  hard-edged  and 
aggressive  as  ever  ;  perhaps  more  so,  for  the 
edges  catch  the  smoke,  and  assert  themselves 
more  and  more  unpleasantly.    But  where  it 
does  not  last,  where  it  was  underburnt,  or 
where  wind  and  weather  have   caught  it 
most,  it  fails  as  the  soft,  sanded  red  bricks 
of  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  and  Hampshire  very 
seldom  fail.  When  they  "go,"  it  is  commonly 
grain  by  grain,  and  the  inside,  which  is  then 
exposed,  differs   little   in  colour  fi-om  the 
original  face.    But  with  the  smooth  Midland 
brick  it  is  not  so.    The  frost  catches  it  and 
shatters  it  to  pieces.    Its  surface  falls  off  in 
great  flakes,  and  exposes  a  dii'ty  white  or 
pale  red  interior,  often  in  layers,  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book.    The  process  once  begun, 
goes  on,  and  where  there  was  a  defective 
brick,  there  is,  or  after  no  long  time  will  be, 
simply  a  hole.    .Sometimes  there  are  many 
such  holes  in  a  facade — at  other  times  few  or 
none ;  but,    looked   at   from   a  structui-al 
point  of  view,  the  danger  of  its  perishing  in 
this  particuLar  way  is  one  of  the  things  most 
to  be  guarded  against  in  using  a  Midland 
pressed  brick.     A   wii-e-cut  white  brick, 
again,  which  rapidly  became  a  dii'tj'  blackish 
brick,  was  much  used  in  London  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago ;  and  with  a  desire  to  give 
the  public  credit  for  all  the  improvement  in 
taste  which  can  be  fairly  assigned  to  them, 
we  must  admit  that  even  the  smooth  red 
brick  they  now  fancy  is  a  great  improvement 
on  this.     It  was  generally  pierced  through 
with  numerous  holes,  which  were  supposed 
to  form  a  key  for  the  mortar.    But  mortar 
was  very  reluctant  to  adhere  to  it,  holes  or 


no  holes,  and  when  ■  a  wall  built  of  thosfj 
bricks  is  now  ]>ulled  or  p\ished  down  it  com- 
monly hai)])ens  that  most  of  th(!m  come  out 
IS  free  from  all  trace  of  it  as  if  they  had  just 
been  taken  from  the  kiln. 

We  have  not  written  all  this  to  advocate  by 
cf)ntrastthe  claims  of  the  London  stock,  which 
Mr.  Montgomery  very  properly  condemned. 
It  is  unpleasant-looking  as  to  surface,  and 
except  in  the  "  malm  "  varieties,  time  never 
mellows  it.  When  new,  it  is  far  from  beautiful 
in  colour,  and  when  it  gets  dirty  it  is  execrable. 
Nor  are  the  jn-esent-day  Suffolk  or  Kentish 
bricks  by  any  means  perfect.  They  are 
scarcely  dural)le  enough  for  places  where  they 
get  much  exposure,  and  especially  much 
splash."  But  they  do  mellow  by  tuno, 
which  is  more  than  ('an  bo  Siiid  of  thnv  rivals 
from  Staffordshire  and  Leicesteishire,  and 
\orthami)t<)nshire.  What  we  want  is  to  get 
this  mellowing  effect  without  any  serious 
lecay — to  have  it  as  a  surface  toning,  which 
does  not  eat  into  the  body  of  the  brick.  And 
we  want  to  get  "texture,"  play  of  light  and 
shade,  variety  and  gradation  of  tone,  all  over 
ur  brickwork.  Oiu-  ancestors  managed  to 
get  it.  Look  at  any  old  house  in  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk,  and  at  more  than  a  few  in  Essex. 
Their  bricks  lasted,  and  so  did  the  mortar  they 
were  set  in.  The  wear  and  tear  of  centuries 
have  br(jught  them  artisticallly  to  their  best, 
so  that,  as  to  colour  and  softness  of  effect, 
we  cannot  hope  quite  to  match  them  in  our 
lifetimes.  They  were  helped  as  to  texture, 
by  being  thinner  than  ours,  and  bv  being 
laid  with  thicker  beds  ;  so  that,  instead 
of  a  unifonn  red,  there  was  a  flickering  of 
light  and  .shade,  of  orange  and  puqile  and 
grey,  all  over  the  walls  they  composed. 
Thinner  bricks  and  thicker  moiiar  joints  than 
f)ur  i)resent  ones  are  what  we  now  want — ^alike 
forappearance  and  strength — provided  always 
that  both  bricks  and  mortar  are  sound.  But 
what  our  Midland  friends  give  us — or  would 
give  us,  if  we  were  not  constantly  refusing  to 
take  them — are  such  bricks  as  they  love 
themselves  :  at  least  iin.  thicker,  instead  of 
^in.  thinner,  than  the  old-fashioned  London 
stock.  The  makers  are  at  the  height  of  their 
glory  when  they  can  go  a  little  further  even 
than  this,  and  produce  a  mass  of  mouldings 
all  in  one  gigantic  piece,  with  lines  scratched 
across  them  to  represent  ])utty- joints. 

Here  we  are  approaching  the  subject  of 
tcnacotta — a  material  which  too  often  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  rawness  and  harshness. 
When  it  first  came  into  fashion  here,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  one  used,  half-un- 
conciously,  to  make  allowance  for  its  new- 
ness, and  to  wait,  before  judging  of  it,  till  it 
had  toned  down  a  little.  But  toning  down 
is  the  one  thing  that  never  happens  to  it. 
Some  of  it  cracks,  some  of  it  perishes,  some 
of  it  gets  covered  wath  alternate  streaks  of 
soot  and  no  soot,  Uke  a  sweep's  face  in  a 
shower  :  but  none  of  it  gains  softness  or 
mellowness  of  colour  by  age.  In  the  course 
of  years  it  loses  the  attractions  of  youth, 
wnthout  gaining  others.  Nothing  clings  to 
it,  nothing  grows  on  it,  not  even  the  almost- 
microscopic  lichen  which  covere  large 
surfaces  at  St.  Paul's.  The  early  attempts 
have  one  quality  which  does  something 
to  redeem  it — ^namely,  variableness  of 
colour.  It  passes  from  light  buff  into  datk, 
rich  buff,  and  back  again.  It  is  flushed  here 
with  Vandyke  brown,  and  there  with  burnt 
siena;  occasionally  there  is  a  corner  or  a 
moulding  tinged  with  red.  But  its  manu- 
facturer knows  better  now.  He  ^ts  it  all 
alike,  and  prides  himself  on  the  "  improve- 
ment"; the  improvement  of  covering  a 
large  building  with  an  unchanging,  exasper- 
ating monotint.  We  have  seen  too  much 
of  this  "improved"  terracotta.  It  is  time 
we  had  some  that  will  soften  and  tone 
down,  without  perishing.  There  are  clays 
in  Essex  which  will  produce  that  rare  thing, 
a  rich  buff  or  orange-brown  kiln-burnt  brick, 
fit  to  cut  or  rub,  quite  different  from  the 
light-red  cutters  of  the  Aylesbury  district. 
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excellent  as  they  are  in  their  way.  We  have 
tried  what  can  he  done  with  smooth-faced 
terracotta ;  there  is  an  opening  now  for  a 
sanded-faced  or  uiahn-like  one. 

There  is  no  space,  in  a  single  article,  to  do 
more  than  touch  the  margin  of  this  subject. 
Eawness  or  rijjeness  runs  through  everything 
with  which  architecture  deals ;  thi-ough 
masonry,  carjientry,  slating  and  tiling, 
plastering,  glazing,  metal-work,  and  colom-ed 
decoration,  as  well  as  brickwork.  In  all 
these  things  old  work  is  soft,  mellow,  and 
harmonious,  while  modem  work  is  hard,  raw, 
and  irritating.  For  some  obscure  reason 
nothing  brings  out  the  contrast  so  forcibly  as 
a  photograph,  and  if  we  cannot  see  where  we 
fail  in  these  particulars,  that  cantHd  fi-iend 
the  camera,  will  quickly  tell  us. 


trees,  "  In  the  Hollow  of  the  HiU,"  has  the 
merit  of  strength  and  suggestion  of  loneli- 
ness ;  and  we  may  notice  Henry  Zimmer- 
man's "  Meadow  Pool  "  and  ■'  Retm  n  of  the 
Flock  "  as  other  examples  of  realism  of  a 
stronger  kind.  The  President,  Wyke  Bayliss, 
has  not  forgotten  the  charm  of  his  subtle 
pencil,  and  the  lines  of  Tennyson — 

O  Milan  !  O  the  chanting  quires  I 
The  giant  windows'  blazoned  tires. 
The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the  glory  ! 

are  fuUy  embodied  in  the  fine  perspective 
and  coloiu-  of  this  interior  (94).  Fresh 
foHage  and  foreground  are  well  rendered 
John  Aborn's   "Sunny  SuiTey"  (99). 


EOY-\L  SOCIETY  OF  BEITISH  ARTISTS. 

THO.SE   whose  expectations    have  been 
raised  by  the  improved  quality  of  the 
work  which  has   lately  been  seeii  in  the 
galleries  of  .Suffolk-street  will  be  rather  dis- 
appointed in  the  present  exhibition.  Few 
pictures  of  exceptional  merit  are  hung.  We 
see  a  great  many  expeiimental  and  crude- 
looking  canvases  of  more  or  less  promise,  and 
a  large  sprinkling  of  works  of  mediocre  kind. 
In  the  central  gallerj-  Wm.  Manners  has  a 
landscape  in  which  he  shows  how  strength 
of  handling  and  depth  of  tone  can  be  com- 
bined  in  his    autumnal-toned   picture  of 
"  Harvest  Field,  AMiarfedale  "  (2).  His  other 
landscape  and  forest  studies  display  a  tnie 
feeling  for  the  calmer  aspects  of  nature.  The 
large  composition  by  A.  Gemmel  Hutchison, 
"  Young  Communicants,  "is  wanting  in  clear- 
ness of  intention.    The  group  of  young  men 
and  girls  round  a  table  reading  might  do  for 
village  club  meeting.    The  drawing  and 
■*iie  handling  are  good,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
^neaning  and  character  in  the  meeting  of  the 
puth  of  both  sexes  who  are  met  together  for 
Bligious  preparation  or   instruction.  The 
"nidies  of  lions'  heads,  "  Broken  Cover  "  (I), 
ad  "Roaring"  (11), by  Fred.Thos.  Daws  ,are 
■porous  examples  of  leonine  habits.  Yeend 
ing's  "  March  Mists  "  (12)  is  full  of  soft, 
iisty  light,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  gallery 
angs  a  large  upright  picture  by  C.  Brock- 
lan,  "  Moonrise:  La  Somme"  '(20),  an  im- 
pression in  tones  of  blue  and  red.    J.  H. 
Inskip's  broad  study  of  cliff,  "A  Weedy 
''omer  on  the  Cliffs,  Robin  Hood's  Bay" 
•i2),  with  the  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  is 
broad  and  .sj-mpathetically  painted,  and  his 
other  subjects  show  him  also  to  be  a  broad 
and  feeling  painter  of  nature.    E.  Reginald 
Frampton    is    a  promising   painter.  His 
"  Evening  in  a  Comi.sh  Fishing  Village  " 
and  his  "  Fishing  Boats  "  have  qualities  of 
breadth  and  colour  which  resemble  tho.se  of  the 
Glasgow  school.    Edmund  E.  Fuller  gives  us 
a  strong  luminous  impression  of  sunlight  and 
reflection  on  a  rippled  .sea  (40),  the  clear, 
shining  after  rain  being  cleverly  shown  in  the 
boats  and  sky.     "  Off  Margate  "  (45),  by 
G.  S.  Walters,  is  fresh  and  strong,  and  his 
view  of  "  The  Mumbles  Head,  Swansea  Bay," 
and  other  studies  of  sea  and  boat  craft,  are 
evidences  of  the  skill  he  has  evinced  in  this 
y)ecial  branch.  Lovers  of  the  sea  will  welcome 
Frank  Kelsey's  "Sea  Birds,"  a  bright  sea  with 
flitting  wings  of  breezy  canvas  sails  ;  clever 
al.s^)  are  his  guU  studies  (89,  144).    Other  sea 
and  coast  pieces  of  note  are  Francis  Black's 
"Their  Last  Moorings  "  (fj-j) ;  AHcc  Fannel's 
Comish  coiwt  view,  with  its  bleak  rocks  and 
blue  w;a  (l.j4).    Many  springtide  qualities 
are  to  be  found  in  Adam  E.  Proctor's  "  Spring 
Time,"  with  its  young  foliage  and  blossoming 
trees.     "  Chddhorxl,"   children   fishing,  by 
John  R.  Reid,  is,  as  usual,  strong  in  colour 
and  full  of  light.  Impn-ssionism  of  the  bettei- 
Bort  IS  to        seen  in  W.  H.  Y.  Titcoinb's 
Mtirmientes"  (79),  a  field  under  .^itrong 
minlight,  a  child  picking  the  flowers.  .Vrthur 
Meads  bleak-lookinir  land 


Pleasing  and  natui-al  is  the  impression  of 
light  in  the  girls  gleaning  in  103,  by  H.  P. 
Hain-Friswell.  Arnold  Helke  has '  chosen 
too  large  a  scale  for  his  comer  picture, 
"  Digging  Bait  "  (lOS).  The  sea  beach,  the 
clouds,  and  fresh  morning  light  on  the  ripple 
of  distant  sea  are  all  faultless,  but  lacking  in 
force.  A  pretty  bit  of  foliage  and  blossom  is 
seen  in  H.  A.  OHvier's  "Hampshire  Yew 
Trees"  (113).  Adam  E.  Proctor  has  a 
humorous  picture  of  an  old  di-owsy  monk 
with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand.  J.  Xoble 
Barlow's  "Midnight"  (118)  is  tme  in  its 
moonlight  tone,  and  the  large  centre  land- 
scape by  George  Harcom-t,  "  Dunglass, 
Cockbm-nspath "  (131),  is  strongly  painted, 
the  red  sunset  sky  seen  through  b'ranches  of 
the  trees.  Delicate  handling  in  the  beech 
trunk  and  the  mossy  roots,  the  softness  of 
the  water  and  reflected  light,  are  qualities  in 
Thos.  Ii-eland's  "  Haunt  of  the  Wild  Duck." 
The  companion  studies  by  G.  Sherwood 
Hunter,  of  "  The  Sea  of  Galilee  "  (22),  and 
"On  the  Shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  are 
impressions  too  crude  and  deep  in  blue  to  be 
thought  realistic  or  natural. 

James  Peel's  view  of  the  "  Lledr  Yalley  " 
(174)  is  finely  rendered  in  its  atmospheVe. 
Strong  in  coloiu-  is  Frank  Spenluve-Spen- 
[  love's  "Outgoing  Tide"  (176)  :  and  a  little 
further  Graham  Petrie  gives  us  a  charmino- 
sketch  of  "  Fi-uit  Market,  Venice  "  (188),  in 
which  the  breadth,  light  and   shade,  and 
colour  are  pleasing  features.    Charles  H. 
Eastlake's   "Portrait"  is   well  posed  and 
painted  in  an  impressionistic  manner.  David- 
son Kr.owles  joints  vigorously  crested  billows 
tumbling  in  shore  in  his  "  Missing  Boat  "  ; 
and  we  have  other  works,  by  J.  Herbert 
Snell,  J.  Peel  (206),  R.  Machell  (19j),  of 
interest.    Natural  in  its  surroundings  and 
colour  is  Chas.  CoUins's  amusing  discussion 
about  the  price  of  a  horse  at  a  cattle  fair  on 
a  common  (194).    W.  T.  Warrener's  im- 
pressions (214-21o)  are  vivid.  "Summer, 
representing  girls,  quite  naked,  drying  them- 
selves after  a  swim   in  the   river,  is  con 
spicuous  for  the  almost  crude  contrast  of  the 
blue  shadows  of  the  girls  on  the  grass  and 
the  strong  sunlight.    The  ladies  inspecting  a 
show  of  chrysanthemums  in  a  conservatoiy  is 
admirable  in  its  light  contrasted  with  the  dark 
dress  of  the  visitors.  W.  Hunt's  "  Autumn  " 
(226)  is  certainly  able,  and  has  the  true  note 
of  poetic  concei)tion.    The  sad   season  is 
embodied  in   the   obscure,  graceful  figure 
of  a   nude  woman,  who  is  standing  near 


ling  landscape,  with  bare 


the  edge  of  a  reedy  river.  She  seems  to  be 
wandering  on  the  misty  brink,  sad  and 
dejected  amid  the  autumnal  tints  and  sedge. 
The  very  impertection  of  the  figure  happily 
symbolises  the  dj-ing  year.  ^\^  S.  Jay''s 
large  forest  glade,  "  The  Dead  Ring-Dove," 
and  a  largo  pictuie  by  Stuart  Lloyd  (233), 
and  W.  Graham  Robertson's  "Kate  the 
Queen"  (234),  a  legendaiy  composition  of 
some  merit ;  a  decorative  panel  subject, 
"  'Twixt  Memory  and  Hope,"  by  E.  a! 
Fellowes-Piynne  (239),  are  of  interest.  In 
Wm.  Strutt's  large  picture  of  a  lions'  den  (243) 
there  is  much  that  is  clever  in  the  comjiosi- 
tion  and  of  boldness  in  the  light  which 
radiates  down  the  flight  of  6tc])S  in  which  the 
angel  stands  who  has  overawed  the  crouchinS 
and  half-sleeping  Lions  at  the  foot  of  the  I 
flight  of  steps,    .iinother  composition  in  the  , 


ojjposite  corner  is  \.  P.  Yglesias's  "  A 
Mysteiy."  The  painter  has  very  ably,  as 
far  as  colour  and  indistinctness  of  foims — 
some  weird,  others  entrancing — suggest,  em- 
bodied the  idea. 

In  the  water-colour  galleries  there  are  a 
few  good  stiidies  and  sketches.  Montague 
Smjijh,  in  his  "Flowering  Dunes  of  Hol- 
land " ;  J.  W.  Parson's  clever  drawing, 
"  Partridge  Shooting"  (264);  Stuart  Lloyd's 
tranquil  scene,  "The  Golden  Hour"; 
Reginald  Smith's  "Summer  Mists";  the 
delicate  handling  in  Albert  Kinsley's  "'  Golden 
Glow  of  the  D}ing  Year  "  ;  Geo".  C.  Haite's 
"Market  Day,  Horsham,"  a  free  and  clever 
sketch,  are  noteworthy.  One  of  the  best 
sketches  is  Ernest  George's  "Cremona" 
(297),  .showing  the  charming  brick  campanile. 
"The  Harvest  Moon,"  by  Geo.  C.  Haite,  is 
also  a  delightful  and  s\Tnpathetic  renderino- 
of  cottages  and  moonlight.  W.  H.  J.  Boot's 
view  of  "  Limburg-on-Lahn "  (306)  shows 
the  noted  Rhenish  church,  with  its  angle 
towers,  and  the  President's  delicate  and 
beautiful  drawing  of  "  Sunrise  in  the 
Duomo,  Orvieto  "  (368)  must  be  mentioned 
in  addition  to  other  works  of  interest.  There 
are  some  other  pictm-es  deserv  ing  of  a  pass- 
ing notice  in  this  year's  exhibition  ;  but  the 
demands  upon  our  .space  this  week  unfor- 
tunately compel  us  to  restrict  our  transcrijit 
of  the  notes  we  have  made  to  the  briefest 
dimensions. 

BANKS'  FIREPROOF  COXSTRUCTIOX. 

BY  permission  of  the  House  Governor  of  the 
new  Nurses'  Home,  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
London  Hospital,  Whitechapel,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  F.R.I.B.A..  a  number 
of  architects,  engineers,  and  representatives  of 
the  Press  ^-isited  the  new  buildings  to  ^-iew  the 
fireproof  construction  which    the  directors  of 
Banks'  Fireproof  Construction  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
of  Queen  Victoria-street,  have  ".ii)plied  to  the 
floors  and  partitions.    The  visitors  were  enabled 
to  examine  for  themselves  every  stage  of  the 
system.    The  ceilings  of  the  grolmd-tloor  rooms 
are  constructed  with  iron  joists  and  concrete,  the 
joists  being  spaced  about  2ft.  or  4ft.  apart.  Over 
these,  steel  hanging  straps  are  placed,  which  carry 
ceiHng  bars  attached  by  bolts.    The  centring  for 
the  concrete,  composed  of  boards,  is  carried  by 
these  straps  and  b.u-s,  and  when  the  concrete  is  set, 
by  removing  a  bolt  the  bar  falls  and  frees  the  wood 
centre,  which  can  be  used  for  another  bay.  Fixed 
to  the  ceiHng-bars  is  the  patent  '•  helical  lathing  " 
of  flat  steel  woven  ribbon,  twisted,  which  gives  a 
"key"  to  the  plaster  and  forms  a  "suspended 
ceiling."  kno-n-n  as  "Banks'  ventilated  fireproof 
floor  B."    A  space  of  about  .3in.  between  the  wire 
lathing  and  underside  of  joist  not  onlv  protects 
the  floor  from  fire,  but  also  affords  a  useful  venti- 
lated cavity  between  ceiling  and  floor  proper. 
The  same  "suspended  eeiUng  "  of  twisted  steel 
wire  is  particularly  valuable  imder  wood  joists 
and  beams,  the  latter  being  incased  with  the 
lathing  by  means  of  metal  hooks  with  oval  eyes 
screwed  into  the  beam,  through  which  eyes  small 
rods  are  passed.    These  rods  keep  the  lathing  in 
its  place.    The  next  party  inspected  the  parti- 
tions, which  were  in  various  stages  of  completion. 
These  were  composed  of  Banks'  cross-section 
standards,  and  "  helical  lathing,"  but  corrugated, 
and  the  ends  of  lathing  fixed  to  the  standards  by 
strong  wue,  while  the  "  lathing  "  is  also  stilfened. 
by  passing  flat  steel  wire  through  the  meshes.  A 
very  fii-m  lathing  is  thus  secured,  which  makes  a 
capital  "  key  "  for  the  plaster  of  two  or  three  coats 
one  nch  side.    We  understand  the  plaster  is  com- 
posed of  a  special  cement  mixed  with  sand,  which 
sets  rather  slower  than  Portland  cement.  These 
l)artitions,    when   finished,    are   only    2|in.  in 
thickness,   thereby   saving  ground-floor  sijace, 
wliich   is  a    point    of    some   value  in  many 
buildings.     In    the    new  buildings    they  are 
used  along  the  corridors,   and  for  the  p.ar- 
titions  separating  the  nurses'  rooms,  of  which 
there  arc  84  in  the  home.    The  roof  is  also 
■.ised  by  the  same  means,  the  helical  lathing 
Ijoing    fixed    to    the    wooden    princip.ils  and 
rafters  by   eyed  hooks  driven  into  the  timber 
through  which  wire  is  threaded  to  hold  the 
lathing.     A  space  of   '2in.    is  thus  jjreserved 
under  the  nifters,  also  round  the  upright  timbers 
and  framing  which  divide  the  nurses'  lockers. 
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Wo  believe  (hat  this  mode  of  constnictiiifj  jiar- 
itions  protec  ting  floors  and  of  casing  roof-timliers 
is  one  that  must  roniiiicnd  itself  to  the  nrchiteet 
as  l)eing  both  soundproof  anil  tire-resisting.  We 
understand  the  price  of  these  partitions  finished 
is  about  7s.  6d.  per  square  yard,  and  the  roofs 
about  4s.  6d.  The  system  has  been  largely 
adopted  in  several  iin])ortant  buildings,  hospitals, 
stores,  mansions,  including  the  Mrook  Hospital, 
Shooter's  Hill ;  i^outh- Eastern  Hosjjital,  Marrod's 
Stores,  and  se\  eral  large:  hotels  and  mansions. 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  of  Berniondsoy,  is  the  con- 
tracior  for  the  new  Home.  After  a  handsome 
luncheon  served  at  the  Three  Nuns'  Hotel, 
Aldgafe,  some  of  the  visitors  inspected  the  new 
rooms  of  that  establishment,  where  the  lianlcs' 
system  has  also  been  apjilied. 

THE  TIMHEKS  OF  AISTKALASIA.— IV. 
n.^unwooDs. — i.  xkw  sotth  \v.\i,es  (com-lucU'd) . 

THKRK  are  two  kinds  of  red  mahogany — the 
]'"orest  JIahogaiiy  [E.  rrxinifn-'i)  and  the 
Swaiu])  JIahogany  {F.  rohusta),  neither  of  which 
must  be  confouniled  with  either  the  White 
31ahogany  (E.  acmeiioides)  or  the  true  West  Indian 
jnahoganies  of  commerce,  belonging  to  a  totall}' 
(litferent  Natural  ()rd(>r  (the  Vcdirlacca,  or 
^lahogany  OnU-r.  No.  rii).  Few  even  of  the 
New  South  Wales  hardwoods  combine  so  niaiiv 
excellent  (pialities  as  the  Forest  JIahogany.  It 
aiii)eals  to  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  sur- 
veyor, the  shipbuilder,  the  cabinet-maker,  and 
the  woodcar\'(^r.  It  is  found  growing  extensively 
near  the  coast  line  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  reaching 
an  average  height  of  TiOft.,  with  a  trunk  diameter 
of  I33in.  It  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  iron- 
barks,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour;  but,  though 
close  in  grain,  it  is  unlikf-  them  in  working  with 
great  ease.  The  limber  shrinks  to  some  extent  in 
its  green  state  ;  but  the  shrinking  is  evenlv  dis- 
tributed, and  the  wood  rarely  splits  or  warjis 
if  cut  from  mature  trees.  Jloreover,  it 
seasons  (piickly  in  sawn  sizes — of  course,  a  com- 
mendable quality,  and  one  of  much  importance 
to  the  builder — while  with  age  it  becomes  as 
hard  as,  or  even  harder  than,  ironbark  itself. 
For  general  building  work  Forest  Mahoganvmay 
fairly  take  first  rank  in  comi)anson  with  other 
hardwoods.  For  raft(-rs  it  appears  to  answer  com- 
pletely :  since  those  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Pan-amatta,  which  were  jnit  np  in  1798,  were 
found  to  be  quite  sound  and  perfect  when  taken 
down  in  18.")2.  It  seems  almost  a  sin  to 
employ  so  beautiful  a  wood  for  some  of 
the  coarsest  purposes ;  yet  as  an  engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding,  and  pa\-ing  timber  Forest 
Mahogany  bears  an  unblemished  reputation. 
Not  only  do  it«  great  strength  and  durability 
render  it  of  special  value,  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
one  of  the  few-  timbers  that  resist  the  colera,  or 
sea-womi,  lends  it  additional  imjjortance  in 
fiu'nishing  piles,  ships'  knees,  &c.,  while  for 
paving-blocks  it  ranks  next  to  tallow-wood  and 
blackbutt.  It  is  often  sold  for  the  jan-ah  of 
"VA'estem  AustraKa,  •which  it  very  closely  re- 
sembles, and  for  which  it  is  a  perfect  substitute. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  advantageously  employed 
ornamentally,  and  in  such  items  of  woodwoi'k  as 
carved  columns,  itc,  it  gives  eveiy  satisfaction. 
Swamp  mahogany,  though  of  much  the  same 
colour  as  forest,  is  very  inferior  to  it  for  general 
pirrposes.  It  stands  well,  however,  in  the 
ground,  and  being  of  great  strength  and  diffic\ilt 
to  split  (though  rather  brittle),  makes  excellent 
sleepers,  while  for  ships'  framing  it  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

White  jMahogany  [E.  acmetioidcs)  is  a  pale- 
Tiued  timber,  which  bears  no  resemblance  (as  I 
have  said)  to  any  other  mahogany  ;  but  has  got 
its  name  (which  is  in  general  use  throughout  the 
colony,  and,  therefore,  imlikely  to  be  distm-bed) 
on  account  of  its  light  colom',  and  because  the 
bark  of  the  tree  has  been  thought  to  resemble 
that  of  forest  mahogany,  though  really  it  is  more 
like  that  of  stringy  bark — ^\Tinkled,  furrowed, 
and  persistent.  It  is  a  tough,  strong,  useful,  and 
extremely  heav^-  timber,  said  by  users  to  be  more 
durable  after  half  a  century  of  service  than  even 
ironbark  or  box.  though  not  without  some 
tendency  to  shell  oif.  It  resembles  tallow-wood 
a  great  deal,  but  is  paler,  harder,  and  not  gi-easy. 
It  answers  admirably  for  piles  and  girders,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  ^■aluable  for  p.aving-blocks  and 
bridge-decking.  It  is  less  known  even  in  the 
colony,  than  it  deserves  to  be — probably  because 
it  has  been  largely  confused  with  other  timbers, 
and  the  inferior  kinds  of  stringj-  bark  have 


frequently  been  substituted  for  it.  But  it  has 
long  been  used  with  the  best  results  for  general 
building  ])Ui'poses,  and  when  cleanly  jdaned 
ilis])lays  a  Ix-autiful  satin-like  surface,  with  tlu! 
grain  oftcm  prettily  V(>iiied  or  otherwise  marked. 

Mountain  Ash  is  another  timber  about  which 
(like  the  blue  gums)  a  good  deal  of  confusion  still 
exists,  it  being  diagnosed  by  Mr.  Pemn  and  Mr. 
Maiden  as  E.  fimi/gdaHiia,  by  Mr.  IMaiden  (later) 
and  Mr.  Di;  Coque  as  E.  f^i)bi:iiaii>i.  and  by  Mr. 
Coghlan  ;ind  Professor  Wari'cn  as  EJ.  rirgulii  (\) 
The  explanation  a]>pears  to  be  that  the  n.ame 
E.  uiiuifiilartiia  was  the  botanical  ajjpellation  given 
originitlly — I  believe  by  B.aron  von  Miiller — to  a 
group  of  (Micalypts  now  ascertained  to  incbide 
several  distinc't  species  ;  for  Mr.  ISIaiden  asserted, 
VI]) wards  of  six  yeain  ago,  that  "differences  of 
soil  and  climate  cannot  account  for  all  the  differ- 
ence-i  amongst  the  timbers  now  clas.sed  as  E. 
(Diii/i/i/alitin."  At  all  events,  the  latter  species  is 
the  giant  '"mountain  ash"  of  Victoria,  which 
attains  a  frequimt  height  of  over  300ft.,  and  an 
occasional  altitude  (accoriling  to  some  observers) 
of  tOOft.,  and  in  its  smaller  form  is  one  of  the 
■'peppermints"  of  New  South  Wales— the  one 
from  the  lea\-es  of  which  much  of  thi:  essential  oil 
of  euealyi)tus  is  distilled,  and  not  to  be  eon- 
founded  with  another  one,  the  J?,  pipirila,  some- 
times known  as  "  white  stringy  bark,"  but  of  no 
great  value.  The  genuine  mountain  ash  of  New 
South  Wiiles.  however,  the  _/;'.  Sicbn  i/Din.  is  an 
exceedingly  valu.-ilile  hardwood,  especially  to 
coachbuilders  and  wheelwaights,  who,  in  its 
native  colony,  recognise  it  as  more  durable  than 
American  ash  (which  it  closely  resembles),  and 
quite  eepial  to  it  in  everj'  other  respect  for  their 
particular  juu'ijoses.  The  tret;  loves  high  rockj- 
or  .ftony  mountain  ranges,  or  poor  and  barren 
ground,  and  never  takes  kindly  to  grassy  localities. 
The  wood  iseasj-  to  work,  and  its  quality  appears 
to  be  less  variable  than  that  of  most  of  the 
eucalypts.  Its  durability  is  esjjecially  marked  in 
damp  situations,  its  resistance  to  decaj-  in  water- 
mills  and  damp  mines  being  very  noticeable.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Engineering  A.s.socia- 
tion  of  New  South  Wales,  part  of  the  spoke  of  a 
mill-wheel  without  the  .slightest  symptom  of 
decay  was  exhibited,  which  liad  been  in  use  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  White  Ash 
(/,'.  sirirta)  need  only  be  mentioned  incidentally, 
as  it  could  not  be  ])rofitably  exported  until 
cheaper  means  of  transit  for  it  are  obtained.  But 
it  is  a  splendid  wood,  equal  in  every  way,  if  not 
superior,  to  American  ash.  At  present  it  is 
brought  to  Sydney,  at  great  exj)ense,  from  the 
ranges  close  to  the  Victoria  border,  and  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  very  best  class  of  cabinet- 
makers. 

(Jne  of  the'most  valuable  timbers  yielded  by 
the  colony,  and  the  merits  of  which  are  now 
only  beginning  to  be  fully  appreciated — at  all 
events,  by  architects* — is  undoubtedly  Tallow- 
wood  [E.  mirrnorys),  so  called  from  its  greasj' 
nature  and  its  colour,  which  varies  from  a  milky 
white  to  a  dark,  dirty  yellow.  The  tree  is  a  very 
large  one,  gi-owing  extensively  in  the  forests 
north  of  Sydney,  with  an  average  height  of  loOft., 
and  a  fliameter  of  33in,.,  and  havirtg  .a;  jiersistent 
fun-owed,  fibrous  bark.  The  wood-  preserits  -  a 
smooth  surface,  and  a  particularly  close  grain ; 
while  it  possesses  gi-eat  strength  and  durability, 
splits  with  difficulty,  and  shrinks  less  in  drying, 
and  works  more  easily,  tkm  most  of  the  hard- 
woods. It  gives  a  beautiful  face  to  the  plane, 
takes  nails  and  screws  readily,  and  neither  warps 
nor  cracks.  In  the  erection  of  road-bridges  it 
stands  next  to  ironbark,  and  for  some  descriptions 
of  work  it  is  regarded  as  even  superior.  '  For 
turned  and  carved  work,  such  as  verandah-posts 
and  staircase  balusters,  handrailing.  &c.,  it  is 
absolutelv  without  an  equal  among  the  whole  of 
the  hardwoods.  Girdei's  and  piles  of  tallow-wood 
are  known  to  have  stood  for  twenty  yeai-s  without 
the  least  deterioration  ;  while  for  bridge-decking 
this  timber  ranks  as  the  very  best,  wearing  well 
and  shrinking  but  little.  For  the  under-frames 
of  railway  cairiages  and  waggons  it  is  con- 
sidered quite  equal  to  the  best  Stettin  oak  : 
while  for  the  purposes  of  pa\-ing-blocks  it  diodes 
the  honours  with  blackbutt,  to  which  it  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior.  (When  blackbutt  is 
not  used  in  Sydney,  tallow-wood  is  nearly 
always  employed.)    But  of  the  many  iises  of 

•  This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  inferior  timbers 
which  are  often  dishonestly  substituted  tor  tallow-wood. 
A  well-knonn  expert  as.serts  that  he  has  "  freituently 
seen  shipments  of  timber  to  Sydney  ordered  as  tallow- 
wood,  and  not  containing  a  piece  of  that  timber." — ^D.  L. 


tallow-wood,  perhajjs  the  most  imj)oriant  (Viecause 
so  exce])tional)  is  its  felicitous  eniploynient  for 
the  best  class  of  internal  floors,  particularly  those 
of  ballrooms.  For  the  la.st-n.ani(;d  ])urpose  its 
suitableni'.ss  is  absolutely  unitpie  ;  but  it  should 
be  always  laid  in  narrow  slips,  not  more  than  3in. 
wide.  This  timber  po.ssesses  the  peculiar  j)ro- 
pcrty  that  the  friction  of  the  feet  in  dancing 
causes  the  gicisy  substance  to  ris(!  to  the  surface, 
jiroduciiig  a  natural  ballroom  floor,  as  perfect  as 
the  floor  of  Willis's  Ko(jms  in  London  ;  yet  the 
floor  ret\irns  to  its  noi  inal  condition  if  nnu.sed  for 
!i  few  days.  The  natur.al  gi-easincss  of  the  wood, 
however,  i-enders  it  unsuitable  both  for  ships' 
decking  and  for  cabinet  work,  as,  in  the  first  case, 
it  will  not  hold  the  oakum,  and,  in  the  second,  it 
exhibits  a  marked  antijialhy  to  glue.  In  its 
un.sea.soned  state  so  gi-eat  is  this  re])ugnanee  that 
it  will  not  take  the  adhesive  substance  at  all,  and 
even  when  the  wood  is  quite  dry  a  perfect  gllie- 
joint  is  very  difficult  to  make.  Moreover,  tallow - 
wood  (like  blackbutt,  only  in  a  greater  degree)  is 
jieculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  whi<  1 
liores  into  its  substance  minute  round  holi 
known  as  "pin-holes,"  nnd  these  often  dam.iu 
the  timber  very  considerably.  Mo.st  of  the  hard- 
wood borers  seem  to  follow  the  grain  of  thi!  wood 
in  their  in.sidious  progresses  ;  but  the  depredators 
of  tallow-wood,  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  ill- 
omened  ajipotites,  eat  ihroitf/h  the  timber  and 
«/)y«,v  the  grain,  generally  at  right  angles  to  it. 
But,  in  sjnle  of  these  disadvantages,  tallow- wood 
is  an  invaluable  timber,  and  it  is  rightly  esti- 
mated by  those  who  are  well  acfjuainterl  with  ii 
as  taking  one  of  the  highest  jjositions  in  th' 
tiiuber  wealth,  not  only  of  New  South  Wales, 
but  of  Australa.sia. 

The  timbers  of  the  Box  sjjccies  [E.  pplyanlhciiin , 
E.  hriiiiphloia,  and  E.  melHodora)  are  (again,  lik' 
the  blue  gums)  rather  confu.<ing,  owing  to  tli' 
number  of  varieties  that  exist  in  difftsrent  di.strii  t 
The  authorities,  however,  are  pretty  well  agrei  il 
in  classifying  them  under  the  three  species  thi 
botanical  names  f)f  which  are  given  above.  They 
are  all  tough,  hard,  interlocked  in  grain,  and  non- 
fissile,  and  con.sMiuently  of  little  use  to  the  arclii- 
tect,  though  verj-  valuable  to  the  engineer.  Th' 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  boxwood  of  tl) 
engraver,  to  which  they  have  little  actual  resem- 
blance or  1x)tanical  .affinity.  The  true  red  box 
(/,'.  polyanthiiita)  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  particu- 
larly tough  and  interlocked,  shrinking  but  littli 
and  extremely  durable.  For  many  pui-poses  it  . 
altogether  too  hard,  but  it  stands  sphmdidly  in 
the  ground.  Of  the  E.  hemiphloia  there  are  at 
least  three  varieties,  though  very  closely  allied— 
viz.,  the  "box,"  or  "grey  box"  of  the  coast 
districts,  the  "white  box,"  which  occurs  further 
back,  and  the  pink  or  light  red-coloured  timber 
of  the  southern  coast,  commonly  called  "red 
box."  The  white  variety  is  especially  serN-ice- 
able  for  piles  and  girders  (though  it  is  said  to 
suffer  occasionally  from  dn--rot,  and  to  stand 
indifferently  in  the  ground),  while  the  I'ght  red 
kind  is  particularly  adapted  for  sleepers,  and  also 
for  both  road  and  railway  bridges.  The  light- 
coloured  woods  are  of  great  value  in  shipbiulding,' 
for  treenails,  and  for  working  into  large  screws, 
and  likewi.se  in  the  operations  of  the  coachbuilder, 
the  miUwTight,  and  the  wheelwright,  who  employ 
them  advantageously  :for  hea^-y  framing,  and  for 
the  nnves,  felloes,  .and  cogs  of.  wheels.  They 
are,  however,  verj-  inflammable,  fiunishing, 
locally  a  splendid  fuel, which  bums  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  generates  a  large  amount  of 
heat.  They  have  a  special  use  for  such  articlea 
as  mauls  and  the  handles  of  tools,  -whichj 
need  great  toughness  of  wood  for  their  proper 
mantrfacture,  and  they  shoidd  answer  equally 
well  for  the  heads  of  golf-dubs,  in  the  "  Land  o'- 
Cakes."  The  Yellow  Box  [E.  melliodora)  r<irely 
grows  to  any  size  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in' 
most  of  the  districts  where  it  occurs  is  subject  to 
concentric  gum-rings,  which  render  it  unsuitable: 
for  piles  and  girders.  According  to  most  of  the; 
authorities,  however  (though  there  is  difference; 
of  opinion) ,  it  stands  well  both  in  the  ground  and 
in  running  water — such  as  in  culverts,  &c. ;  and, 
it  is  likewise  utilised  very  successfully  for  heavr 
framework,  rollers,  treenails,  and  the  naves  and 
cogs  of  wheels,  though  its  exceeding  \veight  and; 
toughness  are  against  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difficulty  they  give  to  the  -working;  At 
Candelo,  near  the  southern  coast,  yellow  box  is 
considered  "  the  best  timber  aU  round." 

The  Brush  Box*  [Tristania  conferta),  sometimes 

*  "-Bi-ush"  is  a  Colonial  term  signifying  luxiu^aiit 
vegetation— almost  eauivalent  to  the  jimgle  of  India. 
— D.  L. 
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STTIDIARY  OF  KESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  XEW  SOUTH  WAlvES  HARDWOOD  TIMBERS,  GIVING  AVERAGE  VALUES  FOB  EACH  KIND  OF  TIMBER 

(Prof.  Warp.f.x).  I  '       '  -  , 


Conunon  Xame. 


Botanical  Name. 


Red  Jronnark   ;  

White  Iionbark  

Grey  Ironbark   

Stringy  bark   

Blackbutt  '.  

Spotted  Gum   

Flooded  Gum  

Grey  Gum   

Forest  Mahogany   

Swamp  mahogany  

Mountain  Ash  

Tallow-wood   

Grer  Box   

Wo<")llybutt  Brush  Box .') 
Turpentine     .  .     .  . 

■White  Beech   

Red  Gum   

Blackwood   ■  


E.  leueoxylon  (sideroxylon .')   

E.  crebra  

E. crebra   

E.  piperita  (Eugenioides .')   

E.  mierocorys  (pilularis?)  

E.  maculata   

E.  saligna   

E.  tereticoi-nis  (goniocalyx .')   

E.  resinifera   

E.  robusta   

E.  virgata  (Sieberiana  .')   

E.  microcarys   

E.  polyanthema ';hemiphloia  .')  ... 
Eucah-ptus  .'  Tristania  conferta .') 

Syncai-pia  lam-ifolia   

Gmelina  Leichhardtii  

E.  rostrata  

Acacia  melanoxylon   


76-  52 
73-55 
73-85 

71-  33 
66-69 
61! -19 

77-  94 
57-33 

72-  23 
75-98 
G6-57 
77-06 

73-  62 
63-S9 

69-  34 
63-03 
62-19 

70-  58 


Compression  Tests. 


Tension  Tests 


Ratio  of  Length  of  Column,  to  Smallest  Dimensions. 


19,609 
9,861 
25,080 1 
19,a99| 
1,708 
14,413 
14,887 
20,821 
i4.1l5 
16,5-201 
18,974 
16.165 
■22.415 
19,968 
16,821 
9,934 
8,884 
14,883 

I 


5,526,400 
2,761,812 
3,105,979 
4,383,483 
3,761,988 
5,010,372 
2,313,400 

2,902,000 
2,274.790 
2.547.100 
4,495,266 
4,077,377 
2,794,750 
1,292,691 
2,104,460 


7,701 
6.923 
!  8,112 
:  5,685 
6,572 
5,499 
7,494 
6,492 
5,106 
5,263 
5,197 
:  6,943 
1  7,210 
5.542 
4,917 
6.276 
3,370 
6,189 


I  ^4 


m 


2,770,985 
2,459,460 
3,074,679 
2,1-28,870 
2.343, 1^.') 

.2,7S).-;. 

2,483.1^:^1 
2,308,678 
2,025,073 
2,524,987 
1,962,8.51 
2,222,298 
2,606,847 
2,605,892 
1,813,631 
2,072,272 
987,364 
1,814,563 


8,760 
9,103 
9,482 
5..565 


1 ,006 
6,329 
6,113 
4,903 
7,721 
8,031 
6,121 
5,882 
6,858 
5,655 
7,000 


•3  §.J3 


3,254,172 
2,747,.521 
3.3.54,236 
1,810,923 
2,649,063 
2,927,980 
2.179,183 
2,035.821 
2,095,276 
2,559,386 
1,575,852 
2,163,360 
2,594,558 
2,303,768 
1,675,220 
1.736,143 
1,498,591 
1,929,960 


Bending  Tests. 


9,403 
8,225 
9,11-2 
Q,576 
7,526 
6,561 
8,700 
7,4.52 
5,386 
6,569 
6,324 
6,373 
8.,525 
7,074 
5,810 
7,241 
4,661 
7,100 


2  C 

3  i?  3 


CO  s; 
5  -  2 


a-,  s  ^  ■ 


1,770,556 
1,938,865 
3,500,000 
1,790,161 
1,775,249 
2,028,058 
2,055,027 
1,753.612 
1,124,000 
l,796,-229 
1,590,076 
1,618,803 
2,344,415 
1,935,845 
1,382,621 
1,458,8-28 
1,381,447 
1,791,961 


"SOS 


9,281 
8,680 
10,165 
5,985 
7,.522 
6,753 
8,761 
7,243 
7,967 
6,846 
5,9.59 
7,585 
8,021 
6,981 
6,364 
8,253 
5,016 
6,784 


1,879,734 
1,612,544 

1,234,109 
1,734,698 
1,820,432 
1.779,-584. 
1,780,0-29 
1.879.^.57 
2,494,505 
1,359,651 
1,663,201 
1,7.53,462 
1,314,6.57 
1,544,477 
l,-229.278 
581,601 
1,580,199 


16,275 
16,932 
17,866 
13,931 
13.72SI 
:13,-29G 

17,622 ; 

'13,092 
13,769 
il2,l-24 
!11,.527 
115,257 
16,209 
12,7(18 
11,727 
15,607 
6,930 
10,264 


2,.341,802 
2,794,020 
2,484,799 
2.a53,044 
2,162,764 
2,0.56,101 
2.341,430 
2,146,733 
3,040,883 
2,098,701 
2,054,227 
2,287,-532 
2,766,4.35 
2,140,443 
1,965,-524 
2,4-21,119 
761,769 
1:908,432 


!  2,012 

I  1,974 
2,187 
I  1,942 
I  1,7.57 
'1,583 
I  1,976 
1 1,503 
1,607 
1,166 
1,812 
'  1,802 
1  1>791 
1,729 

2,066 
2,122 
2,033 


The  hardwoods  of  the  sister  colonies  will  be  next  dealt  -with. 


cnlled  "broad-leaved  box"  or  "bastard  box," 
and  also  kno-nn  as  "  ■woollj'butt,"  is  o^  a  totally 
different  semis,  thoiij^h  it  belongs  to  the  same 
X;ttui-al  Order  as  the  Eucalyptus.    It  is  used 
largely  for  buUding  purposes,  being  free  in  the 
grain  and  more  ea.sily  -worked  than  most  of  the 
hardwoods,  though  at  the   same   time  tough, 
strong,  and  durable.    It  is  an  excellent  -wood  for 
-i-icidtural  implements,  and,  in  smaller  sizes,  for 
1>  (such  as  mallets  and  planes),  and  is  expected 
]irove  useful  for  pa-i-ing-blocks.     Its  most 
liable  employment,  however,  is  for  tram -rails 
saw-mills,  for  instance),  as  the  tram-wheels 
not  cut  it :  -while  for  he-wn  troUey--wheels  it  is 
-  irded  a.s  the  best  of  aU  timbers. .  It  is  a  fine 
•  ,  growing  in  the  brush  forests,  and  attaining 
height  of  l-50ft.  and  a  diameter  of  -ift.,  -svith  a 
.-mooth  brown  deciduous  bark.     Ribs  of  vessels 
made  of  this  timber  have  been  found  perfectly 
sound  at  the  end  of  thirty  years'  service,  and"  inch' 
boards  are  often  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for 
months  without  warping  ;   but '  that  the  wood 
warps  and  twi.sts  if  felled  aU  through' the  year 
(as  is  too  often  the  case),  and  never  seasoned,  is 
notorious.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  pale  pink  or  brown, 
which  turns  grey  upon  exposure. 

There  are  two  other  important  New  South 
Wales  hardwoods  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
genus  Eacabjptut,  though  one  of  them  forms,  like 
the  Triitania,  part  of  the  Natural  Order  Mi/r- 
iatea.  This  is  the  turpentine-tree  {Syncarpia 
fa«)-i/'y/ia),  usually  called  simply  "turpentine." 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  oleo-resin  which 
exudes  from  its  fruits  and  from  benejith  the  bark. 
There  are  two  cla8.ses  of  the  tree  :  that  growing 
on  stony  ridges  and  on  the  sides  of  mountain.s, 
and  that  found  on  the  flats  and  low-lving  groimd, 
pfirticularly  alwut  the  northern  rivers  of  the 
colony.  The  latter  yields  a  verj-  inferior  class  of 
wood,  -which  warps  and  twi.sts  terribly  ;  but  the 
former  furnishes  a  splendid  timber  of  somewhat 
the  same  nature  as  the  Americxm  greenheart 
(yertandralwlicei,  Xat.  Ord.  Laurarem,  No.  178), 
growing  frecjuently  to  a  height  of  200ft.,  with  a 
diameter  of  6ft.,  and  a  splendid,  perfectly  straight 
b<»le.  It  is  an  excellent  wood  for  railway  sleejjers  ; 
but  its  principal  emplcjyment  is  for  marine  piles, 
for  which  it  is  without  a  rival,  and  is  almost 
exclusively  used  in  Australia,  as  it  defies  the 
attacks  of  the  tnmd't  uavaliH.  For  this  piu-pose, 
however,  it  .should  never  be  denuded  of  its  bark. 
Its  fxjwer  of  resisting  the  ravages  of  the  destruc- 
tive teredo  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy- ;  but  re<-ent  investigations  have  shown 
that  this  invaluable  quality  is  due,  in  a  large 
degrc-e,  to  the  thin  layer  of  resin  existing  between 
the  I«irk  and  the  sap-wcjod,  which  adheres  to  the 
bark,  and  is  c-onscr|uently  removcjd  if  the  timber 
be  decortic-.atc;d.  It  is  this  r<*in  which  is  objec- 
tionable to  the  (eredf)  or  coUsra.  The  wood  itself, 
however,  is  to  .some  extent  chargwl  with  it,  sc) 
that  it  is  only  when  prcsswl  fcjr  itustenance  that 
the  in.s<;c-ts  att-'ic  k  it.  Hut  that  thev  do  so  under 
Huch  condition.^  is  j)roved  by  the  fact  that  piles 
denuded  of  the  t«irk  have  occasionally  been 
ncldled  by  these  jfests.   Another  qtiality  of  tur- 


pentine which  shoidd  recommend  it  specially  to 
architects  is  the  e.xceeding  difficulty  of  igniting 
it.  It  simply  chars,  and  -n-ill  not  biu-n :  and, 
notwithstanding  the  resin  it  contains,  a  tui-pen- 
tine  log  placed  on  a  fire  'sv-ill  frequenth-  extin- 
guish it.  The  wood  is  easUy  worked,  but  is 
extremely  short  in  the  grain,  so  that  the  breaking 
strain  is  somewhat  low.  In  colour  it  is  U£;ually 
dark  red,  though  it  varies  from  brown  to  purple- 
broi^-n.     !  ; 

The  Beech  (Gmelina  Zrie/ikardlii,  Nat.  Ord. 
Verbenafaa.  No.  16'2),  or  White  Beech,  as  it  is 
generally  caUed,  on  accoimt  of  its  wjhite  colour,  is 
a  splendid  tree,  gi-owing  freely  aU.  over  the  colony 
in  the  brush  fraests,  and  attaining  ,  a  height  of 
l-'iOft.',  with  a  cliameter  of  48in.  Though  much 
less  hard  and  lieavy  than  most  of  the  hardwoods, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  classed  among  them,  and  is  a 
mo.st, highly-esteemed  timber,  being  easily  worked 
and  v«ry  ditrable,  little  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  weather,  and  neither  shrinking  nor  -warping 
if  only  moderately  seasoned  ;  hence  its  fine  white 
silvery  grain  makes  it  much  prized  for  the  iloor- 
ing  of  rooms  and  verandahs  and  the  decks  of 
vessels.  It  is  valuable  for  any  pm-jjose  where  a 
timber  harder  and  more  endurable  than  pine  and 
softer  than  most  of  the  hai-dwoods  (and  even  than 
European  beech)  is  required.  For  house-fitting 
and  most  ordinary  carpentering  puqioses,  white 
beech  is  scarcely  to  be  siu-passed. 

Of  the  hardwoods  belonging  more  properly  to 
some  of  the  sister  colonies,  but  which  are  also 
found  in  New  South  Wales,  little  need  be  said 
here,  as  they  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter.  Jilanna 
Gum  (£.  vimmalis),  known  also  as  "  Kibbony 
Gum,"  and  by  several  other  names,  is  an  infcnior 
timber,  and  one  to  be  avoided  when  coming  from 
the  mother  colony.  Both  the  red  gums — tlie 
E  (m'ticoriiis  (forest)  and  the  E.  rostrata  (River 
JIurray)  are  less  associated  with  New  South 
Wales  than  with  Victoria,  from  the  ports  of 
which  colony  nearly  all  the  red  gum  is,  for  geo- 
graphical reasons,  shipped.  Blackwood  {AcacUx 
melioioxyloH  ;  Nat.  Ord.  Lcynmiiioste,  No.  74  ;  Sub. 
Onl.  3,  MimoHte,  or  Gum  Arabics)  is  a  magnifi- 
cent timber  wherever  it  is  mert  with.  It  is  one  of 
the  Hgneoa-i  glories  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania  ;  but 
belongs  only  to  the  extreme  so\ithcrn  ])ortion  of 
New  South  Wales  and  to  the  neighbourhood  east 
of  the  Blue  ilountains. 

With  reference  to  the  hard  woods  generally, 
the  following  remarks  as  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  strength  of  these  timbers  is  exerted  are 
extracted  from  souk;  data  on  the  subjcict  issued 
\)y  -Mr.  Arvid  Xil.-ion,.of  the  Surveyor-Ciener.al's 
OIHce,  New^  South  \V;iIes,  for  the  inform-ition  of 
Ihcwe  practically  concerned  in  the.  selection  and 
u.se  of  timber  : —  ■ 

"I.  The  Teimcily  ahiiig  the  Grain,  de])onding, 
as  it  dcjes,  on  the  t(!na(-ity  of  the  fibres  of  tlic 
va.scular.tissue.,  is,  on  tlie  wholcN  gnvitest  in  tho.se 
kinds  and  pieces  of  wood  in  -which  those  fibres 
are  straightest  and  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is 
not  materially  affected  by  temporary  wetness  of 
the  timber,  but  is  diminished  by  long- continued 


satm-ation  with  water,  and  by  ste.aming  and 
boiling. 

"  The  Tenacity  ao-oss  the  Grain,  depending 
cliiefly  on  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres,  is 
always  considerably  less  than  the  tenacity  along 
the  grain,  and  is  diminished  by  wetness  and 
increased  by  dryness. 

"  II.  27(6'  Rcsistaiiv.e  of  Shearing,  by  sliding  the 
fibres  on  each  other,  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  as  the  tenacity  across  the  grain. 

"  III.  The  Resistance  to  Crash  'iny  along  the 
Grain,  depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  resistance  of 
the  fibres  to  being-  crippled  or  '  tip.set '  and  spKt 
asunder,  is  greatest  when  their  lateral  adhesion 
is  greatest,  and  has  been  found  to  be  nearly 
twice  as  great  for  dry  timber  as  for  the  same 
timber  in  the  green  state.  In  most  kinds  of 
timber,  when  dxy,  it  ranges  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  tenacity. 

"  Experiments  made  on  the  crushing  of  timber 
across  the  grain,  which  takes  place  by  a  sort  of 
.sTiearing,  have  led  to  the  result  that  the  timber  is 
both  more  compressible  and  weaker  against  a 
transverse  than  against  a  longitudinal  pressure, 
and  consequently  that  intense  tr.msverse  com- 
pression of  pieces  of  timber  ought  ta  be  avoided. 

' '  IV.  The  Modulus  of  Rupture  of  timber,  which 
expresses  its  resistance  to  cross-breaking,  is 
usually  some-what  less  than  its  tenacity,  but 
seldom  much  less. 

' '  V.  The  Factor  of  Safety  in  various  act-aal 
structures  of  carpentiy  ranges  from  4  to  14,  and. 
is  on  an  average  about  10. 

"VI.  Among  different  specimens  of  timber  of 
the  same  species,  those  which  are  most  dense  in 
the  dry  state  are  in  general  also  the  strongest." 

The  subjoined  summaries  are  intended  to  show 
at  a  glance  the  various  and  respective  purposes  for 
which  the  invaluable  hardwoods  of  New  South 
Wales  are  best  employed,  as .  set  forth  in  the 
present  and  preceding  articles,  and  likewise  to 
indicate  the  respective  strengths  of  the  hardwood' 
and  some  other  timbers,  as  determined  by  Colonel 
E.  W.  Ward  in  1884,  and  later  by  Pi-ofessor 
Warren  in  the  series  of  tests  allivded  to  in  my 
first  article.  In  closing  this  section  of  my 
subject,  I  desu'e  to  again  accentuate  the  great 
superiority  of  the  pale  hardwoods  of  New  South 
W;iles,  when  pi-operh'  felled,  seasoned,  and 
selected,  over  nearly  everj'  other  timber  used  for 
the  same  pm-pose ;  and  especially  to  caution 
English  readers  against  being  misled  or  prejudiced 
as  to  the  character  of  these  products  by  the  com- 
paratively worthless  timl)ers  that  in  the  past  have 
reached  the  Engli.sh  market  from  some  of  the 
other  colonics.  De  Liuk.v. 

SiijiMAUY  01-  ruE  Principal  L'ses  of  the  Hardwood.s  op 
New  South  Walks. 

Building.— E.  pilularis,    E.   m^;;ulata.  E.   snligna,  E. 

ri  siuifera,  E.  acmsnoidos,  GiuoliU  i  Leichhardtii. 
Shipl)uililing.— E.  sidero.vylon.  E.  p:inii-ulata.  E.  Crebra, 

E.  sideroplilnl.a.  E.  s.iligiia.  E.  mi  -ul;it:i.  E.  re.'inifer.i, 

E.  robusta,  E.  m:c-io.;orys.  E.  h^miphloin. 
Coachbuilding. — ¥..  in-w;ul;ita,  E.  Siebi^riaua,  E.  hsmlphloia. 
Bridge-building. — E.  crebra.  E.  goniooalj-x,  E.  micro;orys, 

E.  hemiphloia,  E.  resinifera. 
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Pik'.H  and  GiriliTs.— K.  crebra,  E.  sidcrophloia.  V,.  jwiiicu- 
lata,  E.  luicrocoryM,  E.  homiphJoia,  K.  Maideni,  £. 
E.  aciiionoidos. 

Girdprs  but  not  Piles).— E.  capitellata,  E.  maciorr>'ncha, 
E.  Eiijjcnioides. 

llui  ine  I'ilos.— E.  resinifera,  Synoarpia  lauvifolia. 

Kai'.way  iSleepers. — .E  sideroxylon,  E.  siderophloia,  E. 
cApitellata,  E.  irmcion-ynelui,  E.  Eujfenioides,  E 
saiigna,  E.  robusta,  E.  hcmii)hloia,  Sj-ncarpia  lauri- 
folia. 

Kiilway  AVaiTgon  I'l-ames. — E.  capitellata,  E.  maoror- 
iTi-nrlifi,  E.  Eu^fnioides,  E.  mierouorys,  E.  hemipbloia. 

Bridiif  Dickiiii;. — E.  niicro.orvK,  E.  pilularis,  (iinclina 
Lekhhavdli. 

raving-bl<pi'k>.  — E.  pihdai-is,  E.  niicrocoi^s,  E.  resinfera. 

v(iy.'  Tiistania  coufcrta. 
Tntci-nal  I'loining  — E.  iniciocorj's,  fimelina  Leichliaidtii. 
Millwrights'  AVuik.  —  E.   Sicb'ji-iana,   E.  hemiphiilia, 

E.  mcUiiidora. 

Whci'lnTifjlits'  Wurk.  —  E.  Maoulata,  E.  saligna,  E. 

JLiidi'ni.  E.  Sieberiana,  E.  hcmiphluia,  E.  melliodora, 

Tiistania  confcita. 
Fire-resisting. — E.  capitellata,    E.   macrDiTjTieha,  E. 

Eugenioides,  E.  saligna,  syncai-pia  laiuifolia. 

[In  b)tli  this  and  tln'  iniin"diate!y  fi)lli)\ving  bible  I 
have  mostly  <lisoaidt*d  the  vcnia;'iil.ar  names  as  beinij  in- 
suHii  ii'ntly  tnistw  orthy.  Those  given  by  Col.  ^\  ard, 
indiM'd,  aie  in  many  cases  entiiely  different  from  those  by 
which  the  timbei's  are  now  known  in  New  South  AV'ales. 
Even  in  Professor  Warren's  table  the  reader  will  do  well 
to  rely  upon  the  si'ientitlc  titles,  taking  into  consideration 
the  (jueries  which  I  have  added  in  parenthesis)  from  the 
latest  authorities.  The  s'lentilic  namei.  it  should  be 
bonie  in  mind,  have  been  determined,  not  simply  from  the 
niture  of  the  timber,  but  from  the  complete  butaoical 
characteristics  of  the  whole  tree.— D.  L.] 

Sl'.MMA1!V    of    RuSfLTS    OK   Ex  PKlil  M  KXTS    SllOWIXd  THE 
PllooF   TkAXSVEBSE    StKESHTH,   MoOI'l.l'S  ok  Hl  l'Tl  RE, 

Axi>  AVeioht  I'KK  Cubic  Foot  ok  New  South  Wales 
Timbers  (Coi..  E.  W.  Ward).* 
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Via  'a!yiitusleucoxyllon(sidei'Oxylon.') 

v..  crc'bi-a   

E.  lu  iniphloia  

E.  sideriiplUoia   

E.  saligiia  

Ca  ;uarina  toi-ulosa  (forest  oak  i  or 

buefwood)  

E.  tereticoniis  

E.  rostrata  ....   

Ca  iKirina  stricta  (forest  swamp  oe,\t) 

Sjucarpia  lamifola   

E.  capitellata   a  

E.  melliodora   

E.  pilularis   

E.  re.siuifera  

E.  viigata  

E.  amygdalina  

"Tristania  conferta  

C'asuarina  suberosa  (swamp  oakt)  ... 
Ai-.iucaria   Cunninghamii  (Moreton 

Bay  pine;   

Frenela     robusta.    var.  verrucosa 

white  cypre.ss  pine'i   

Podocarpus  elata  colonial  deal)   

Freuela    robusta.   var.  microcarpa 

;  Richmond  Pine^   

Cedrela  Toona,  now  Australis  (red 

cedar   

Grevillea  robusta  silky  oak)  

Gmellina  Leichhardtii  
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48 
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3,870 

40 
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3,960 

36 
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3,870 

39 

140 

3,2% 

23 

140 

3,-276 

35 

140 

2,898 

\  " 

*  The  timber  is  in  every  case  supposed  to  be  dry. 

+  The  Pi-oof  Transverse  Strength  is  the  weight  inpoimds 
avoii'dupols  which  a  bar  of  timber  lin.  square  supixu-ted  at 
two  points  1ft.  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  is  capaple 
of  sustaining  without  having  its  fibres  of  elasticity 
destroyed  or  impaired  in  any  way.  The  Modulus  of 
Euptuie  is  eighteen  times  the  ioiid  requii-ed  to  break  the 
bir. 

J  The  "  oaks''  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  article, 
as  the  comparatively  small  size  which  they  usually  attain 
render's  them,  as  a  rule,  unsuitable  for  the  more  important 
purposes  to  which  the  hardwoods  are  applied. — D.  L. 


The  common  form  of  solid  manhole  cover  is 
showTi  at  Fig.  3;i.  The  frame  is  formed  with  a 
groove  into  which  the  cover  is  fitted.  The  groove 
may  be  filled  with  oil,  glycerine,  or  indianibbnr 
packing  to  prevent  the  passage  of  vitiated  air 


> 

• 

Fig.  32. 

from  the  drain.  For  po.sitions  where  the  large 
surface  of  iron  plate  would  be  nn.sightly,  as  m 
yards,  areas,  ic.,  a  solid  sunk  cover  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  :S4  may  be  used,  the  centre 
portion  being  filled  with  concrete,  tiles,  wood- 
paving,  or  other  material,  so  as  to  accord  with  its 
immediate  surroundings. 

In  confined  situations  where  it  is  nccessarj'  that 
increased  precautions  must  be  taken  against  the 
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possible  escape  of  any  impure  air  from  the  drain, 
a  "double"  manhole  cover  should  be  used, 
an  example  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  3.).  The 
detached  inner  cover  is  arched  so  as  to  allow  the 
moisture  from  the  drain  to  condense  on  its  under 
side  and  run  down  into  the  groove,  thus  providing 
a  water  seal  at  that  point.  The  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  cover  maj-  be  filled  with  sand, 


as  constituting  an  absolute  or  perfect  trap  finder 
all  circumstances ;  but  it  fulfils  overj'  practical 
sanitary  refiuirement,  provided  that  the  water 
seal  is  kept  intact.  It  has  b(.-en  frequently 
demonstrated  that  minute  quantities  of  certain 
gases,  !is  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  &c.,  may,  under  very  favourable  condi- 
tions, pass  through  the  water  seal  to  the  oth(ir 
side  of  the  trap,  but  any  sfich  gas  that  has  j)assi  il 
is  infinitesimal  in  volume  and  quite  innocuous.  S'  ■ 
far  as  it  has  yet  been  ascertained,  no  disea-' 
germs  are  able  to  pass  through  the  motionli  - 
water  seal  of  a  good  siphon  trap. 

A  well-designed  and  effective  intercepting  trap 
for  drainage  purposes,  in  addition  to  being  pro- 
vided with  a  good  water-seal  to  prevent  tli 
passage  of  sewer-air  or  gas  from  one  side  of  tlf 
trap  to  the  other,  must  be  thoroughly  self- 
doansing.  It  should  be  free  from  any  sharp 
angles,  and  perfectly  smooth  and  even  through- 
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charcoal,  or  other  suitable  deodoriser  if  desii'ed. 
Fig.  36  shows  another  form  of  "double"  cover 
designed  to  admit  of  the  centre  portion  being 
fiUed  in  with  paring  material  similar  to  that  of 
the  adjacent  surface.  The  grooved  joint  of  the 
inner  cover  is  sealed  with  oil  or  glycerine,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  covers  filled  with  sand, 
charcoal,  or  other  material.     The  joint  of  the 


XOTES  OX  DOMESTIC  DEAINAGE.— IX. 

M.iXHOLE  COVERS. 

EVERY  inspection  and  intercepting  chamber 
should  be  provided  with  a  movable  iron 
cover,  so  as  to  allow  of  ready  access  to  the  drains 
when  necessary.  The  cover  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  provided  that  it  i.s  sufiiciently  Large 
to  permit  a  man  of  ordinary  size  to  j)ass  through 
conveniently.  It  may  be  either  circular  or 
rectangular  on  plan,  but  for  ordinary  domestic 
purposes  rectangular  covers  are  most  frequently 
used  as  the  curb  or  pa^•ing  can  be  more  easily 
fitted  to  them. 

Manhole  covers  having  a  clear  opening  of 
'2ft.  b_v  1ft.  6in.  or  1ft.  Sin.  diameter  are  a  very 
convenient  size  for  general  use. 

Fig.  32  shows  a  "  ventilating  "  manhole  cover 
suitable  for  situations  where  direct  ventilation  to 
the  drains  is  required.  A  dirt-box  is  provided 
iinder  the  perforated  cover  to  intercept  the  passage 
of  dirt,  stones,  sticks,  or  other  foreign  substances 
which  might  otherwise  enter  the  drain  through 
the  openings.  The  dirt  box  should  be  periodically 
taken  out  and  emptied. 


Fig.  35. 

outer  cover  is  deeply  sealed  with  the  water  from 
the  rains,  or  washing  of  the  floors,  but  in  drj' 
situations  oil  or  glycerine  may  be  used. 

IXTERCEPTIXG  TRAPS. 

In  all  cases  where  a  trap  or  seal  is  required 
for  drainage  or  sanitary  purposes,  it  should  be  of 
the  simplest  possible  form.    It  must  be  automatic 


in  action,  and  free  from  any  liability  to  get  out  of 
order.  A  trap  or  seal  dependent  only  on  some 
mechanical  arrangement  shotild  be  avoided.  The 
best  and  simplest-  form  of  trap  at  present  devised 
is  that  known  as  the  siphon  trap  with  a  water 
seal.  The  least  effective  water  seal  that  should 
be  permitted  in  any  trap  is  Ijin. 

It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  even  a 
deep  water  seal  cannot  theoretically  be  considered 
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out,  so  that  the  surfaces  may  not  become  fouled, 
nor  the  trap  liable  to  stopii.ages  at  any  part  of  it 
when  ordinary  sewage  matters  are  passing.  The- 
area  of  the  exposed  water  surface  on  each  side  of 
the  water-seal  should  be  as  small  as  practicable,  to 
prevent  any  rapid  evaponition  of  the  water  con- 
stituting the  trap  or  seal. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  trap  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  provide  a  difference  of  level  of 
at  least  3in.  between  the  inlet  and  outlet.  By 
this  means  a  "  cascade  "  or  waterfall  action  takes 
place  at  the  inlet,  and  increased  velocity  is  given 
to  the  flowing  sewage,  so  that  it  may  more 
effectually  overcome  the  frictional  resistance 
necessarily  offered  by  the  form  of  the  trap  itself. 
In  order  to  still  further  obtain  an  increased 
cleansing  and  scotiring  action  through  the  trap, 
it  is  frequently  formed  with  a  "slight  contraction 
at  the  throat  or  lower  portion  of  the  passage  of  the 
trap.  Fig.  37  is  a  section  through  a  6in.  inter- 
cepting trap  of  a  good  self-cleansing  type.  havinL' 
a  3in.  cascade,  2^in.  water  seal,  and  a  contraction 
of  l^in.  at  the  throat. 

In  situations  where  only  a  slight  general  fall 
can  be  obtained  for  the  drainage  system,  it  is  more 
important  that  all  the  available  fall  m:iy  be 
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reserved  for  the  drains  themselves  rather  than 
utilise  a  portion  of  it  for  a  waterfall  action  to  the 
intercepting  trap.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  trap  in  which  the  inlet  and 
outlet  are  on  the  same  level,  as  shown  in  Fig.  38, 
the  cascade  or  waterfall  being  omitted.  A  cascade- 
action  intercepting  trap  should,  however,  be  used 
in  all  places  where  sufficient  fall  is  obtainable. 

PLVMBERS'  TB.iPS. 

All  internal  sanitary  appliances,  such  as  water- 
closets,  sinks,  baths,  lavatories,  &c.,  must  be 
provided  with  some  form  of  trap  or  seal  near  the 
outlet  of  the  fitment.    This  is  necessary  even  if 
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the  discharge  is  carried  directly  into  the  open  air 
through  a  short  waste-pipe,  in  order  that  the 
external  air  may  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
building  through  the  pipe.  The  interior  of  anj' 
waste-pipe  is  more  or  less  fouled  by  constant  use, 
and  any  air  passing  through  it  becomes  contami- 
nated, and  rendered  unfit  for  respiration. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  self- cleansing  trap 
have  already  been  given,   and  need  not  be 


'f/'r' 


lavatories,  sinks,  ifcc,  the  traps  should  be  provided 
with  a  brass  screw  cap  for  inspection  purposes,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  41  and  42. 

Lead  siphon  traps  may  be  either  hand-made, 


Fig.  39. 

repeated.  Plumbers'  traps  were  at  one  time  j 
aliQOst  invariably  of  the  form  known  as  the ' 
••D  trap,"  the  general  arrangement  being  as 
shown  in  Fig.  39.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  ' 
that  such  a  trap  is  insanitarj'  in  principle,  and  | 
should  never  be  used.  The  interior  becomes  j 
coated  with  filth,  which  no  amount  of  flushing  | 
will  remove,  and  should  the  sides  of  the  dip-pipe  I 
become  corroded  and  perforated,  as  indicated  at 
X,  Fig.  39,  the  seal  of  the  trap  is  entirely  de- 
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stroyed,  the  ^-itiated  air  having  free  access  into 
the  building ;  though  no  outwardlj-  ^asible  indi- 
cation of  the  danger  is  given. 

Another  most  insanitary  form  of  trap  at  one 
time  greatly  used  for  sink  wastes  was  that  known 
as  the  '•  bell  trap  ''  (see  Fig.  40).  It  possesses  a 
very  shallow  water  seal,  becomes  thickly  furred 


with  passing  waste  matters,  and  is  constantly 
iable  to  stoppages. 

A  simple  and  satisfactory  form  of  trap  is  the 
Ordinarj-  "siphon  trap,"  shown  in  Figs.  41  and 
42.  Another  excellent  type  is  that  known  as  the 
"anti-D  trap,"  made  of  refined  cast  lead  (see 
Fig.  43;.  Both  forms  are  self-cleansing,  par- 
ticularly the  last  named,  as  it  is  slightly  contracted 


Fig.  44. 

cast,  or  hydraulic  dra^\-n.  ^^'^lere  lead  traps  are 
used,  they  should  either  be  of  the  "'anti-D" 
type,  or  those  known  as  the  Du  Bois  hj-draulic 
drawn,  perfectly  smooth  inside,  and  free  from 
flaws  of  every  description.  The  latter  can  be 
obtained  in  lead,  varying  from  61b.  to  81b.  sub- 
stance. AU  water  traps  are  liable  to  become 
imsealed  by  evaporation.  The  seal  may  also  be 
broken  by  the  water  in  the  trap  being  siphoned 
or  momentumed  out.  To  prevent  siphonage  of 
the  water  seal,  all  internal  traps  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  air-pipe  near  the  top  of  the  trap. 
This  is  known  as  an  "  anti-siphonage  pipe."  For 
scullery  sinks,  lavatories,  and  similar  fittings,  the 
anti-siphonage  pipe  must  be  taken  direct  into  the 
open  air,  but  for  water-closets  and  house-maids' 
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!it  the  throat,  in  order  to  obtain  an  increased 
.scouring  action  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 
trap. 

For  pipes  of  small  diameter,  as  the  wastes  from 


Fig.  4.5. 

sinks  such  a  method  is  not  convenient,  for  it  would 
necessitate  the  anti-siphonage  pii)e  being  carried 
above  the  eaves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soil- 
pipe.  The  same  object,  however,  is  attained  by 
connecting  the  anti-siphonage  pipe  with  the  soil- 
pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  44.  Where  two  or  more 
closets  are  arranged  vertically  and  discharge  into 
the  same  soil-pipe,  the  anti-siphonage  pipes  must 


be  coimected  by  means  of  a  vertical  pipe,  and 
carried  above  the  branch  from  the  topmost  closet 
before  being  joined  to  the  soil-pipe.  (See  Fig.  4.').) 
The  vertical  anti-siphonage  pipe  should  be  fixed 
outnidc  the  building  as  shown. 

For  water-closets  and  housemaids'  sinks,  a 
l|in.  or  2in.  diameter  anti-siphomige  pij)e  will 
generally  be  found  sufficiently  largo,  and  lin.  or 
\\'m.  diameter  for  lavatories,  scullery  sinks,  kc. 
The  anti-siph(jnage  pipe  must  not  be  fixed  on  the 
crown  of  the  trap,  but  a  little  distance  beyond,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  liability  of  becoming  choked  (sec 
Fig.  45).  \\Tiere  a  perforated  grating  is  fixed  to 
the  inlet  of  the  siphon  trap,  as  for  scullery  sinks, 
&c.,  the  entrance  to  the  trap  should  be  enlarged, 
so  that  the  effective  discharging  capacity  of  the 
grating  may  at  least  be  equal  to  that  of  the  inlet 
trap.  The  enlargement  should  take  the  form 
of  an  inverted  cone. 


ROYAL   IKSTITTTTE   OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  eleventh  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  the  Institute  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  deaths  were  announced 
of  M.  Emile  Boes^\dllwald,  of  Paris,  Honorary 
Corresponding  Member,  and  of  Jlr.  George  Rich- 
mond, R.A.,  Honorary  Associate.  The  Chairman 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Library  Com- 
mittee had  purchased,  through  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford, 
the  valuable  illustrated  monograph,  "  S.  Marco 
in  Venezia,"  by  C.  Jacobi,  edited  by  Ferdinando 
(Jngania  ;  the  portfolios  and  letterpress  would  be 
bound,  and  would  then  be  displayed  for  a  month 
on  the  library  table. 

TESTS  FOR  BRICKWORK. 

A  series  of  papers,  illustrated  by  numerous 
diagrams,  tables,  dra\\'ings,  and  photographs,  and 
also  by  magic  -  lantern  views,  were  read  by 
Messrs.  William  C.  Street,  Max  Clarke,  Matthew 
Garbutt,  and  Professor  W.  Cawthom  I'nwin, 
F.R.S.,  giving  reports  of  the  results  of  the  first 
series  of  experiments  which  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Science  Standing  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  resistance 
possessed  by  brickwork,  whether  set  in  mortar 
or  cement,  under  severe  crushing  loads.  In  the 
first  paper,  Mr.  Street  explained  that  the 
committee  had  thought  it  desirable  to  institute 
these  systematic  experiments,  as  no  reliable  data 
existed  on  the  subject,  and  textbooks  and 
authorities  differed  widely.  The  scheme  had 
been  primarily  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Burrows,  and  the  details  had  been 
settled  by  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  5Ir. 
Burrows,  the  late  Sir.  Henrj^  Faija,  and  the 
author  of  that  paper.  After  5lr.  Faija's  death. 
Professor  Unwin  and  Mr.  Max.  Clarke  had  joined 
the  sub- committee.  It  had  been  decided  to  con- 
fine the  experiments  to  the  materials  now  gene- 
rally employed  in  building  in  the  Metropolis,  viz., 
London  stocks,  gaults,  Leicester  red,  and  Stafford- 
shire blue  bricks  ;  to  build  two  piers  of  each  kind 
6ft.  high  and  ISin.  square,  using  for  one  lime 
mortar,  and  for  the  other  cement  ;  thirty-twc 
piers  to  be  erected  altogether,  one  half  for  crush- 
ing at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  nine  months.  Mr.  Street  added  that 
the  committee's  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  defray 
necessary  expenses  had  been  so  poorly  responded 
to,  that  the  matter  must  have  fallen  thi'ough  had 
not  Sir  William  An-ol  generotislj-  come  fe)rward 
and  placed  at  their  dispo.-al  a  powerful  hydraulic 
prpss,  together  with  a  massive  testing  machine 
expressly  made  at  his  cost  for  the  committee's 
purpose.  The  site  of  the  works,  kindly  lent  by 
the  West  India  Dock  Committee,  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  groimd  in  front  of  the  chief  engineer's 
office  at  the  docks,  and  close  to  the  hydraulic 
engine-house,  from  which  water  at  a  pressiu-e  of 
7001b.  to  the  square  inch  was  available.  The 
worlc  of  building  the  experimental  piers  was 
commenced  on  24th  of  July  and  finished  on  VJth 
August.  They  were  built  on  little  wrought-iron 
platforms  resting  upon  a  temporary  line  of  rails 
about  140ft.  in  length  and  laicl  to  a  16in.  gauge. 
Over  the  rails  were  first  placed  wrought-iron 
plates,  2ft.  by  2ft.  6in.  by  iin.,  one  foot  ap.irt, 
with  two  holes  drilled  in  the  end  nearest  the  test- 
ing machine,  by  means  of  which  the  piers  were 
dra'wTi  along  the  rails  to  the  machine.  The 
bricks,  lime,  sand,  and  Portland  cement  used 
were  of  the  ordinary'  description,  the  Port- 
land cement  being  kindly  given  by  Messrs.^  J. 
Bazley  White  and  Bros.,  and  the  other  materials 
being  purchased  in  the  usual  way  of  Messrs. 
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stiff  iiiid  Sons.  The  ])iors  on  oni)  side  of  the 
niachino  were  in  Portland  cement  mortiir,  and  on 
the  other  in  grey  liiiic  mortar.  The  cement 
mortar  was  mix(^d  by  mcasiin^  in  the  jjroportion 
of  one  of  (  ement  to  four  of  washed  rivtT  Kand, 
and  the  lime  mortar  in  the  j)roi)ortion  of  one  of 
lime  to  two  of  sand.  Th(^  brickwork  sliirtod 
upon  a  bod  of  mortar  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordi- 
nary joint,  aTid  rose  about  four  courses  to  the 
foot.  A  tluoretically  iierf(Tt  bond  was  not 
attempted,  as  it  was  thoufijht  best  lo  keej)  to 
actual  practice.  Each  pier  had  the  joints  struck 
with  a  weathered  joint  as  the  work  ])rocc(nied, 
and  was  finished  with  a  layer  of  mortar,  upon 
which  a  sheet  of  felt  was  laid  to  prevent  the  toj) 
cour.scs  deterioralinfi:  from  heavy  rain.  jNIessrs. 
Max  Clarke,  Francis  Hooper,  and  Street  super- 
intended the  building-  of  the  pier.s,  and  a  record 
of  progress  was  kept,  so  that  the  age  of  each  pier 
at  the  time  of  testing  could  be  ascertained. 
During  the  absence  of  the  committee,  while  the 
work  of  building  was  in  progress,  the  brick- 
layers tilled  in  some  of  the  piers  of  gaults  and 
Staffordshire  blue  bricks  with  closer.s  of  ordinary 
stocks,  and  this  being  discovered,  the  building  of 
these  half-a-dozen  j)ier«  had  to  be  recommenced, 
and  with  fresh  materials,  and  the  tests  remade. 
The  testing  commenced  on  December  9,  and  was 
completed  on  the  'Mat.  The  report  went  on  to 
describe  the  crushings,  and  concluded  with  a 
scries  of  tables  giving  full  details  of  the  results 
Table  of  Rksult.'). 
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arri\ed  at.  The  committee  considered  that, 
though  in  some  cases  the  results  had  been  unsatis- 
factory, much  new  information  had  been  gained 
■which  might  be  of  great  advantjige  to  the  profes- 
sion. The  six  fresh  piers  to  replace  faulty  ones 
had  been  built,  and  would  bo  crushed  at  the  end 
of  four  months,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  esti- 
mate of  the  res])ective  strengths  for  that  period. 
The  most  important  tests  would  be  those  at  the 
end  of  ten  months,  as  these  would  give  the 
strength  of  brickwork  when  the  mortal-  had 
matured. 

Mr.  yixx  Cl.vuke  followed  with  an  interesting 
commentary  on  an  instructive  series  of  photo- 
gi-aphs  of  the  piers  t;iken  bv  Messrs.  E.  W.  M. 
Wonnacott  and  Howell,  and  shown  by  means  of 
the  oxy -hydrogen  lantern.  When  the  committee 
began  the  experiments  at  the  West  India  Docks, 
they  relied,  Jlr.  Clarke  explained,  on  the  state- 
ments of  ordinary  textbooks,  that  London  stock 
bricks  required  a  pressure  of  about  40  tons  to  crush 
them,  and  thus  were  quite  unprepared  to  see 
their  first  pier  of  that  materi.al  begin  to  yield 
■when  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  valve  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  denoted  only  a  little  over 
4  tons  per  square  foot,  and  collapse  before  they 
■were  ready  to  take  full  notes  and  photographs,  or 
even  to  adjust  the  strain.  Guided  by  this  experi- 
ence, they  proceeded  more  c.iutiously  and  slowly 
■with  the  subsequent  tests,  and  photographed  the 
piers  directly  signs  of  failure  showed  themselves. 
The  symptoms  of  giWng  way  were  indicated  by 
vertical  fissures  following  the  line  of  the  closers, 
showing  that  here  in  every  case  was  the  weak 
point  in  the  piers.  Only  in  two  cases  did 
horizontal  cracks  show  themselves,  and  there 
■was  not  one  diagonal  crack  noted  in  the 
mortar  -  built  Leicester  red  pier.  In  all 
instances  the  fissui-es  steadily  widened  tiU  rup- 
ture ensued,  and  a  frustum  of  material  was  left. 
The  harder  the  material,  the  more  complete  was 
the  idtimate  disintegration.  In  the  two  harder 
descriptions  of  brick,  the  Leicester  reds  and  Staf- 
fordshire blues,  where  mortar  ■was  used,  a  note- 
worthy sign  of  approaching  collapse  was  the 
dropping  of  mortar  all  roimd  the  piers,  due  to 
its  being  squeezed  out  of  the  joints,  and  simul- 
taneously a  shortening  of  the  pier  by  I'^th  to  Ath 
of  an  inch  in  a  height  of  Gft.  The  harder  the 
•  material,  the  more  sudden  and  ■(•iolent  was  the 


final  collapse,  and  the  briefer  the  margin  between 
signs  of  failure  and  total  yielding.  One  pier  of 
gaults  was  built  only  Min.  square,  and,  owing  to 
its  better  bond,  withstood  a  relatively  much  higher 
jiressure  than  the  other  piers.  All  the  bricks 
were  wire-c\it,  and  without  frogs.  The  relativeh' 
greater  strength  of  brickwork  built  in  cement 
over  that  built  in  lime-mort.'ir  was  verj-  marked  ; 
but  in  some. of  the  earlier  work  tested,  the  lime- 
mortar  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  set  to  any 
depth  beyond  the  exposed  surfaces. 

Mr.  JLvTTHEW  (j  Auiii  TTexplained  the  behaviour, 
while  under  compression,  of  each  of  the  piers 
experimented  upon,  and  described  a  series  of 
diagrams  he  had  prepared  from  drawings  ho  had 
made  while  the  tests  were  in  progress,  illus- 
trating the  way  the  piers  had  collapsed.  The 
vertical  line  of  joints  formed  by  the  i  losers  proved 
a  plane  of  weakness  in  ;ill  the  experiments,  and  it 
was  generally  at  this  line  that  the  serious  cracks 
first  showed  themselves.  Pier  No.  'A,  of  gault 
bricks  in  mortar,  was  fairly  typical  of  the  rest. 
It  bulged  evenly  and  on  all  sides  at  once,  nearly 
every  brick  in  the  body  of  the  pier  was  broken, 
and  the  two  pyramids  at  top  and  bottom,  remain- 
ing after  the  cru.shing  of  the  mass,  were  regu- 
larly defined,  and  ajiproximately  conctrntric  with 
the  axis  of  the  pier. 

The  concluding  paper  was  read  by  Professor 
IJnwix,  and  gave  the  residls  of  his  tests  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  experimental  piers  were 
constructed.  (See  foregoing  Table  of  Results.) 
With  the  exc(!ption  of  some  recent  American  ex- 
periments, there  were,  he  said,  no  other  known 
reports  on  firsts  of  actual  structural  brickwork 
than  those  presented  that  evening.  Taking  four 
samples  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  l)ri(-ks  used,  ho 
found  the  mean  crushing  strength  of  the  London 
stocks  to  be  84-27  tons  jjcr  stpinre  foot,  (jrault 
182-2,  Leicester  red  (half-brick)  382-1,  and  Blue 
Stafford  (half-brick)  701-1  tons  per  stpiare  foot. 
Some  of  the  bricks  had  to  be  cut  in  half,  a.s  they 
were  too  strong  to  be  crushed  in  the  lOO-toii 
testing  machine.  Two  specimens  of  Stafford- 
shire lilue  half-bricks  stood  even  this  test,  and 
could  not  be  crushed  with  100  tons.  Half- 
brieks  were  found  to  be  markedly  weaker 
than  whole  bricks,  and  might  be  expected  to 
crush  with  about  2.')  per  cent,  less  pressure  than 
the  same  bricks  tested  as  whole  bricks.  For 
gauging  the  relative  strengths  of  lime  and  cement 
several  specimeivs  of  briquettes  were  made  and 
crushed,  a  few  being  reserved  for  testing  at  later 
dates.  The  tests  gave  mean  results  as  follows  :— 
Strength  of  lime  briquettes  (2  parts  sand  to  1  of 
lime  by  volume)  at  four  weeks,  G-08  tons  per 
square  foot :  at  12  weeks,  8-73  tons ;  at  24  weeks, 
l.i-72  tons  per  square  foot.  Cement  briquettes 
(4  parts  sand  to  1  of  cement  by  volume) :  strength 
at  4  weeks,  31-4.5  tons  per  square  foot;  at  13-7 
weeks,  48-52  tons  ;  at  24  weeks,  56-1.)  tons  per 
.square  foot.  He  showed  that  the  ratio  between 
the  strength  of  various  bricks  and  of  pieces  built 
up  of  those  materials  was  by  no  means  a  uniform 
or  a  simple  one,  and  could  only  be  arrived  at  by 
further  and  still  more  elaborate  exj)eriments  in 
the  subsequent  comparison  and  tabulation  of 
results.  Mr.  L'n'n'in  concluded  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  method  adopted  for  determining 
the  loads  corresponding  to  the  gauge  pressures 
for  the  large  hydraulic  press,  a  point  never  ascer- 
tained hitherto  except  in  an  approximate  manner. 
It  was  definitely  fixed  by  noting  the  amount  of 
gauge-pressure  denoted  for  crushing  copper 
cylinders  of  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  strength, 
and  comparing  this  with  the  results  shown 
by  crushing  the  cylinders  in  an  ordinarj- 
testing  -  machine.  The  amount  of  error  in 
the  reading  of  the  gauge  could  not  hence- 
forth amount  to  as  much  as  one  per  cent. 
.The  first  result  had  been  to  show  that  ■whereas 
in  the  consideration  of  the  structural  stabilitj-  of 
brickwork  attention  had  been  given  only  to  the 
results  of  direct  compression,  it  was  now  e^-ident 
piers  yielded  owing  to  shearing  or  lateral  tension, 
and  that  failure  took  place  at  an  angle  of  45°  to 
the  horizontal  plane  in  homogeneous  materials. 
He  looked  for  still  more  interesting  results  when 
the  tests  were  made  on  the  piers  that  had  been 
longer  built  up,  and  in  which  the  mortar  and 
cement  were  more  thoroughly  set. 

Mr.  DoxALDsox,  engineer  to  the  West  India 
Docks  Co.,  said  he  had  followed  the  experiments 
with  much  interest,  and  had  found  them  most 
instructive.  He  was  struck  ■with  the  great 
difference  between  the  strength  of  the  actual 
brick  and  of  the  6ft.  pier.  With  the  Leicester 
red  bricks  set  in  cement  the  latter  failed  at  I 


C>~}j  tons,  whereas  the  brick  itself  needed  more 
than  382  tons  ])er  square  foot  to  crush  it. 

IMr.  P.  (toKDox  Smith,  architect  to  the  Local 
(iovernment  IJoard,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers,  together  with  Sir 
William  Arrol  and  Mr.  Donaldson  for  the  valu- 
able help  they  had  given  the  experiiucnterH.  Tliis 
only  represcnt(;d  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  tests, 
of  which  the  more  important  would  be  the 
later  ones. 

Jlr.  Joiix  Si.ATKii,  B.A.,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  some  error  had  obviously  crept 
into  the  table  of  results  in  the  case  of  gault 
bricks,  in  which  those  built  in  mortar  were  repre- 
sented as  much  stronger  than  those  set  in  cement, 
contrary  to  general  experience  and  the  tests  on 
other  bricks.  He  imderstood  that  the  result  as  to 
the  gault  bricks  in  cement  was  vitiated  by  the 
fact  that  some  stocks  were  introduecid  by  th(,' 
workmen.  It  was  notjjworthj'  that  a  half-brick 
would  not  carry  ho  nmch  weight  in  proportion  to 
area  as  a  whole  brick,  for  the  strength  diminished 
as  the  ratio  of  lieight  to  area  increased.  This 
suggested  to  him  that  probably  thicker  stone 
t(!mplutes  were  built  in  tinder  girders  than  was 
necessary,  and  it  would  be  confening  a  benefit 
on  the  j)rofession  at  large  if  Professor  Unwin 
would  caiTV  out  at  South  Kensington  Central 
Institute  a  series  of  experiments  with  slabs  of 
Yorkshire  stone  and  other  homogeneous  materials 
to  determine  the  ratio  of  l)readth  and  width  to 
thickness  that  gave  the  maximum  resistance  to 
crushing  and  shearing. 

Mr.  W.  Emkk.sox  questioned  very  much  if  a 
different  result  would  not  be  obtained  by  a 
crushing  weight  suddenly  applied  to  a  pier  in  a 
hydraulic  press  to  thiit  gradually  applied  by  the 
accumulation  of  goods  in  an  actual  building. 

Mr.  Bekxakd  E.  Dickske  said  the  weakness  of 
piers  was  obriously  in  the  closers,  as  here  the 
signs  of  failure  first  showed  in  vertical  cracks. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  experiments  should  be 
made  on  a  line  of  walling  built  in  various  loads, 
but  sufficient  funds  had  not  been  forthcoming  to 
render  such  very  desirable  test  practicable. 

Professor  AiTcmsox,  A.  R.  A.,  thought  one  reason 
the  mortar-built  piers  of  stock  brick  failed  under 
such  slight  pressures  was  because  the  mortar  had 
not  set.  In  most  of  the  failures  of  ordinary 
brickwork  which  had  actually  come  under  ,  his 
observation,  the  fault  Iny  in  loading  warehouse 
floors  with  goods  before  the  mortar  had  had  time 
to  set,  and  even  before  the  roofs  were  on.  In  His 
early  days  he  imide  some  practical  experiments 
with  9in.  by  9in.  cubes  of  bricks  which  were 
liuilt  in  mortar  and  cement,  and  allowed  to  stand 
some  years.  They  withstooil  much  greater  pres- 
sures than  were  recorded  that  evening,  as  was 
only  to  be  expected  when  th»y  considered  the 
greater  time  given,  and  that  they  were  9in. 
cubes  against  piers,  Gft.  high  and  only  18in. 
square.  Cement  was  a  stronger  and  more  tru.st- 
worthy  material  than  mortar,  except  in  the 
presence  of  tire,  when  it  was  liable  to  fiy,  so  that 
for  use  as  a  fire-resisting  substance  lime  mortar 
had  advantages. 

Mr.  F.  Walkkk  said  that,  as  a  practical  clerk 
of  works,  he  considered  the  weak  point  in  the 
tests  was  the  bond  adopted.  In  the  United  States 
it  was  customary  to  use  a  4j  bond  throughout, 
with  headers  throughout  every  third  or  fifth 
course.  In  Dutch  bond  the  closer  was  done  away 
with,  and  so  a  source  of  Weakness  was  avoided. 
The  American  bricks  were  broader  andbetter  than 
English  ones. 

The  CHAraMAX  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  appealed 
for  further  funds  to  carry  on  the  series  of  tests  in 
which,  for  once,  he  remarked,  architects  had  been 
able  to  teach  engineers  some  practical  points. 


THE  ECCLESIASTIC.\L  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

[with  LITHOGR.'VPHIC  II,LrSTll.\TIOXS.] 

UNIFORM  in  scope  and  character  with  their 
admirable  and  exhaustive  work  on  "  The 
Castellated  and  Domestic  Architectm-e  of  Scot- 
land,"* Messrs.  Da^\'id  Macgibbon  and  Thomas 
Ross  have  issued  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
dealing  with  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
of  Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Christian  Times  to 
the  Seventeenth  Century,"  and  we  are  to-day 
enabled  to  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  practical 

"  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scotland  from  the 
Earliest  Christian  Times  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
Daviii  Macoibbox  and  Thomas  Boss.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgji; 
Da^v-id  Douglas.  1896. 
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style  of  the  illustrations  which  the  hook  contains 
hy  reproducing  a  selection  of  the  author's  draw- 
ings among  our  lithographic  plates.  A  very 
desirable  distinction  is  wisely  determined  on 
6tw»*n  the  province  of  archa;ology  and  the  art 
of  architecture,  and  interesting  as  such  objects 
as  andent  sites  and  demolished  buildings  may  be, 
they  are  only  incidentally  referred  to,  the  main 
id<!a  of  the  work  being  to  record  only  the 
existing  examples  of  ch\irch  architecture  dis- 
.cxAXTable  in  Scotland.  The  attempt  is  made  at 
the  cmtget  of  the  book  to  compare  the  distinguish- 


ing characteristics  of  .Scottish  church  design 
with  those  of  other  countries.  Practically, 
however,  the  various  oiders  of  churchmen  tip- 
])ear  in  Scotland,  at  any  rate,  to  have  made  but 
very  little  difference  in  the  stylo  of  architecture 
in  vogue  generally  for  c<  cle8iastical  work  from 
the  I'ith  to  the  16th  centuries.  The  churches  and 
rrionasteriee,  the  authors  tell  us,  were  all  built 
upon  well  understood  piinciples  in  couimon  U8(!, 
and  whether  the  occupants  of  the  religious  houses 
were  canons  regular,  or  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
Tyroncnsian,  I'remonstratensian,  or  other  order, 


or  even  Franciscans  or  Dominicans,  their  convents 
were  designed  on  one  recognised  system.  Tha 
plan  consisted  of  an  open  cloister  sun-ounded 
by  a  covered  walk,  ha^^ng  usually  on  the  north 
side  a  church,  w'hile  on  the  east  side,  in  connection 
with  the  transept,  lay  the  sacristy,  chapter  house, 
and  frequently  the  fratery  or  duyroom  of  the 
monks,  on  the  upper  floor  of  which  range  extended 
the  dormitory,  library,  &c.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
cloister  were  situated  the  kitchens  and  refectory, 
the  lay  brothers'  and  guests'  ajmrtments  being 
located  to  the  westwards   of  the  quadrangle. 
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These  dirfjiositioiiH  wore  sornotiiiies  exteiulej  and 
modified,  but  on  the  whole  these  arnin^oinents 
were  generally  adhered  to.  None  of  the  .Scottish 
monasteries,  however,  are  sufficiently  intact  to 
exhibit  these  cstablishincnts  in  their  entirety  ;  but 
the  various  ruins  which  survive  always  con-espond 
with  the  parts  which  would  bo  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  positions  they  occupy.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  Celtic  art  in  Early  Christian  times 
forms  the  first  phase  of  artistic  developm(!nt  in 
Scotland's  history,  and  the  second  is  allied  to 
the  various  stages  of  general  European  culture. 
ITie  round  towers  and  runic  sculptures  preceding 
the  primitive  attempts  at  Normau  work  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  Irish  examjjles.  The 
small  parish  churches  and  one  cathedral  represent 
the  round-arched  Romanesque,  and  the  succeed- 
ing pointed  styles  of  Gothic  are  well  illustrated, 
though  the  number  of  "Decorated"  buildings, 
owing  to  the  disastrous  situation  of  the  country 
whicli  prevailed  during  the  14th  century,  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  15th  and  ICth  centuries 
exhibited  more  indi\-iduality  of  style,  with  in- 
fluences both  from  the  French  "  Flamboyant  " 
and  the  English  "  Perpendicular."  The  ])olitical 
and  commeicial  connection  with  the  Netherlands 
and  with  France  distinctly  established  a  p(!culiar 
mannerism,  which  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  the  history  of  Scottish  building,  and  it  is 
this  last  mode  or  i)Oriod  of  work  which  seems  to 
pos.scss  th(' greatest  individuality  and  charm,  par- 
ticularlv  as  it  develops  into  the  Kcnaissance. 

Tr  acing  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Scotland  back  to  the  4th  century,  the  name  of 
St.  Ninian,  a  Briton  missionary,  still  survives,  and 
emissaries  of  the  school  of  clerics  with  which  his 
name  is  associated  were,  in  the  .ith  century, 
probably  identified  by  the  dedication  still  extant, 
but  which  originally  were  common  amongst  the 
churches  of  the  Picfs,  as,  for  example,  St.  Ternan, 
at  Hanchory-Tcrnan  ;  St.  Mocholmoc,  at  Inch- 
mahome,  and  St.  Fillan,  on  Loch  Earn.  The 
caves  and  cashels  and  pillar  stones  with  incised 
crosses  arc  common  to  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
hnt  symbolic  sculptures  representing  hunting 
scenes,  grotesque  animals,  &c.,  so  usual  in 
Scottish  montmients,  are  almost  entirely  absent 
from  those  of  Ireland.  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  Daniel 
in  the  Lion's  Den,  are  common  Scottish  subjects  of 
the  kind.  As  the  influence  of  the  Church  spread, 
and  the  Irish  missionaries  established  stations  off 
the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  so  in  due  time  the 
monastery  at  lona  sent  out  missionaries  in  all 
directions.  It  was  the  nmsery  of  learning  and 
piety,  and  many  of  the  pre-Conquest  churches  of 
Northumbria  which  still  survive  show  traces  of 
how  religion  flourished  in  the  countrj-.  Archi- 
tecturally, these  early  buildings  have  some 
pecidiarities,  such  as  the  height  of  the  walls  as 
compared  with  the  width  of  the  building.  The 
square  western  towers  are  common  in  these  struc- 
tvires,  and  the  jambs  of  their  doors  and  windows 
•often  incline  like  those  of  Ireland,  and  in  some 
-Scottish  churches  these  features  may  still  be  seen. 
Without  attempting  to  follow  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  or  seeking  to  trace  the  differences  I 
between  the  Columbian  and  Roman  missionaries, 
we  may  note  that  in  the  volume  before  us  much 
information  is  afforded,  in  so  far  as  this  q\ies- 
tion  concerns  the  subject-matter  of  the  book. 
And  accompanying  the  introductory  chapter  are 
,«everal  drawings  of  monuments  from  the  Island 
,of  Oronsay,  Islay,  lona,  St.  Madoc's,  Perthshire, 
and  Logierait  and  Rossie  Priory  in  the  same 
county.  The  authors,  for  reference  sake,  ha \"ing 
traced  the  course  of  the  influences  which  affected 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Scotland 
till  the  time  when  the  Irish  influence  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Rome,  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
re\'iew  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Norman  style,  and  of  the  various  stj'les  of  Gothic 
work  which  succeeded  it.  This  part  is  accom- 
panied by  reproductions  of  well-known  examples 
from  Britten's  "  Cathedrals  and  Antiquities,"  and 
.also  from  A'ioUet-le-Duc's  Dictionary.  The  late 
Mr.  T.  S.  JIuir's  works  and  peregrinations,  as 
-described  in  his  "  Characteristics  of  Old  Church 
jirehitecture  of  Scotland,"  and  in  his  "  Ecclesio- 
logical  Notes  on  some  of  the  Islands  of  Scotland," 
Are  brought  into  contribution,  and  examples  are 
delineated  in  this  good  useful  company  from  Eilean 
Naomh,  Skeabost  Skye,  Mugstot,  Teampull,  and 
other  Celtic  remains  and  dry  -  built  primitive 
chvirches,  as  at  Tigh  Bcannachadh,  Dun  Othail 
Lewis,  Kilmory,  and  the  roxmd-towered  churches 
in  Orkney.  St.  Serf's,  Dunning,  Perthshire,  in 
Lower  Stratheam,  is  a  place  of  veiy  early  origin  ; 
tut  the  church  from  which  we  give  a  view  of  the 


tower  was  not  built  till  the  early  year  of  the  llith 
centurj-,  and  to  this  period  the  tower  is  assigned. 
Its  western  position  is  shown  by  the  plan  given 
on  our  })late.  The  tower  is  similar  to  those 
at  Muthill  and  Dunblane,  though  it  is  much 
lat(!r  in  date.  The  tower  arch  into  the  nave 
is  a  sharply  pointed  one  of  rich  character. 
The  building  has  been  much  altered,  and  the 
north  doorway,  as  will  be  noticed  by  the  sketch 
in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  our  sheet,  has  been 
nearly  concealed  by  an  outsidi'  staircase  being 
built  across  it.  Dunfermline  Abbey,  situated 
north  of  the  Forth,  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
Pictish  kingdom,  stands  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  original  church  of  Midcolm,  and  followed 
the  erection  of  Durham  Cathedrjil  by  some 
twenty-five  years.  David  I.  was  associated 
with  the  new  monastery,  and  is  8ai<l  to  have 
added  the  nave,  of  which  we  illustr.ito  a  view 
looking  west.  There  are  very  many  other 
drawings  of  this  building,  and  the  fine  traceried 
window  of  the  refectory  is  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  of  the  series.  The  old  buildings  to 
the  north-west  of  the  church,  known  as  the 
Queen's  House,  and  the  Bailie  and  Constabulary 
Ilotise  originally,  are  now  represented  by  the 
picturesque  group  of  17th-centurTf'  residencef,  of 
which  the  accompanying  sketch  gives  a  capital 
idea.  The  interior  length  of  the  church  is 
268ft.  6in.,  and  the  length  of  the  extsrior  280ft. 
It  occupies  a  lofty  and  commanding  situation, 
and  considerable  remains  of  the  monastic  precincts 
still  exist.  The  "  Pend  Tower  "  was  built  after 
the  refectory  was  finished,  as  it  abuts  against  the 
west  most  buttress  in  a  way  which  it  woidd  not 
have  done  had  the  whole  been  of  one  construc- 
tion ;  also  the  corner  buttress  hiis  been  cut  away, 
as  may  be  seen  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
interior  sketch  which  we  give  of  the  up|)er  room 
of  the  "  Pend  Tower."  The  grand  mass  of 
Kirkwall  Cathednl  is  the  chief  object  which 
meets  the  view  from  the  sea.  The  town  only 
graduall)-  comes  into  sight,  with  its  harbours  and 
quays  ;  the  huge  church  overtofw  everj'thing  else. 
Thi,'  interior,  rocallinga  French  church  rather  than 
an  English  one,  by  reason  of  its  westcm  portals, 
is  striking  and  impressive.  The  authors  furnish 
several  drawings  and  plans.  We  have  repro- 
duced the  longitudinal  section  of  the  cathedral 
among  our  selection  to-day.  The  last  subject  to 
be  named  is  the  well-known  and  well-preserved 
church  at  Leuchars,  the  choir  and  apse  reiilly 
forming  the  chief  points  of  interest.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  near  St.  Andrew's.  The  choir  is 
19ft.  9in.  long  by  18ft.  wide,  with  a  circular  ap.se 
Lift.  Gin.  wide  and  12ft.  deep.  The  external 
arcade  is  in  two  stories,  the  shafts  of  the  upper 
resting  on  the  arches  of  the  lower  one.  The 
shafts  of  the  bottom  arcade  are  double,  those 
above  ha\-ing  a  wall  pier  between.  All  the 
arches  are  enriched  with  che\Ton  and  billet 
mouldings.  Grotesque  heads  form  corbels  to  the 
crowning  cornice. 

We  have  thus  only  touched  upon  some  of  the 
earlier  examples  of  Gothic,  Transitional,  and 
Jvorman  work.  Jedbiu-gh,  Dundrennan  Abbey, 
Coldingham  Priory,  and  Dryburgh  Abbey,  all 
fine  examples  of  13th-century  work,  are  reserved 
for  the  second  half  of  the  present  volume,  which 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  which  promise  to 
prove  not  only  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historj- 
of  Mediaival  architecture,  but  as  a  work  of  ready 
reference,  in  which  all  that  is  best  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  buildings  is  brought  together,  these 
books  will  be  as  useful  as  they  must  be  enter- 
taining. The  binding  corresponds  with  the  same 
authors'  "  Castellated  Architecture,"  and  the  size 
of  the  volumes  is  imiform. 


The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Charles  H.  Bead  to  the  post  of  Keeper 
of  the  Department  of  Biitish  and  Mediieval  Anti- 
quities, in  succession  to  Sir  WoUaston  Franis,  who 
was  lately  superannuated.  Mr.  Read  has  for  some 
years  been  the  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Department, 
and  is  hon.  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

An  organ  built  by  Messrs.  Norman  and  Beard,  of 
Norwich,  was  dedicated  last  week  in  the  parish 
church  of  Coddenham,  Suffolk.  The  oak  case  has 
been  designed  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Geldai-d,  of  Little 
Braxted,  near  Witham,  Essex,  who  also  planned  a 
few  years  ago  the  organ-chamber  in  which  it  stands. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Low,  a 
Local  Government  Board  inspector,  conducted  an 
inquiry  at  the  municipal  offices,  Southampton,  in 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  council  for  sanction 
to  borrow  money  with  which  to  pm-chase  10|  acres 
of  land  as  a  site  for  an  infectious  diseases  hospital 
at  Mousehole-lane,  MiUbrook,  Southampton. 


OBITUARY. 
Mr.  Jame.s  Costku  Edwauds,  J. P.,  D.L.,  of 
Trevor  Hall,  Llangollen,  the  proprietor  of  the 
extensive  brick,  tile,  and  terracotta  works  at 
Ruabon,  and,  indeed,  the  pioneer  of  the  teiTa- 
cotta  industry,  ilied  on  Thursday  in  last  week  at 
St.  Peter's  j'ort,  (luernsey,  v/hore  ho  had  goru; 
for  a  chang(!.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  (>7  years 
of  age  at  th(,'  time  of  his  death,  acquired,  little 
more  than  a  (juarter  of  a  century  since,  a  piece  of 
land  at  Pen-y-bont,  on  which  stood  a  single  small 
shed  in  which  some  half-do/.i;n  men  were  at  work 
making  bricks  from  the  now  well-known  Ijed  of 
red  clay.  By  his  energy  and  enterrjrise,  Mr. 
Edwards  developed  the  capabilities  and  resources 
of  the  district,  and  erected  a  large  manufactory  in 
which  over  600  hands  are  omj)loyed  in  preparing 
terracotta  to  be  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Bef«jre  the  Ruabon  works  were  startiid, 
Jlr.  Edwards  had  be(!n  for  at  least  ftfteim  years 
making  sanitary  ware  at  the  Trefj'nant,  and  njorc 
recently  he  opened  a  new  manufactory  at  Rhos 
for  glazed  and  enamelled  bricks,  and  others  for 
tessiilatcd,  encaustic,  and  artistic  tiles,  finding 
emj)loyment  at  all  th(«e  places  for  over  a  thousand 
persons.  In  1892  Mr.  Edwards  served  as  high 
sheriff  of  Denbighshire,  of  which  county  he  had 
long  been  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  in 
recent  years,  and  until  his  death,  a  member  of 
lh(!  county  council ;  he  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Llangollen  School  Board.  We  gave  his  portrait 
in  our  issue  of  April  11,  1890. 

CHIPS. 

Mr.  J.  T,  Irvine  has  again  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  as  the  architect's  clerk  of  the  works 
in  the  impending  restoration  of  the  west  front  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral. 

The  fall  of  a  disused  factory  chimney  at  Bundey 
was  the  subject  of  an  action  at  Liverpool  Assizes  on 
Friday.  A  tradesman  whose  premises  were  exten- 
sively damaged  by  the  chimney  in  its  fall  sued  the 
owners  of  the  mill  for  compensation.  The  jury 
awarded  him  £175. 

What  was  believed  to  be  the  largest  pine  tree  in 
Wisconsin  was  cut  down  a  fortnight  ago  at  Antigo. 
It  was  well  known  as  a  landmark.  Several  years 
ago  the  top  was  blown  off,  leaving  the  trunk  stand- 
ing. This  trunk  measured  22ft.  in  circumference, 
and  proved  to  be  1.50ft.  in  length.  It  was  2ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  top.  The  full  length  of  the  tree 
was  260ft. 

On  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  "the  Lan- 
cashire Steeple  Jack,"  razed  a  chimney  shaft  in 
connection  with  the  works  of  Messrs.  Buckley  and 
Brenuand,  bleachers,  of  Seedley,  near  Manchester. 
The  chimney  was  about  200ft.  in  height,  and  al>out 
1,800  tons  in  weight. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  for  discharge  fi'om 
bankmptcy  of  George  William  Stubbs,  of  Fanthoi-pe- 
street,  late  Erpingham-road,  Putney,  builder,  the 
discharge  has  been  suspended  for  seven  years  ending 
Feb.  3,  1903. 

A  stained -glass  window  has  just  been  placed  iu 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  St.  George's  R.C. 
Cathedral,  Southwark,  in  memory  of  the  late 
John  Oxenford,  dramatic  critic  to  the  Times,  who 
died  in  1877.  The  paintings  represent  incidents  in 
the  traditional  life  of  St.  George,  as  revealed  in  a 
window  erected  in  the  pre -Reformation  Church 
of  St.  Neots,  Cornwall,  wluch  dates  back  to  about 
1250.  The  upper  left  panels  represent  St.  George 
being  taken  prisoner,  and  being  beheaded  before 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  and  Our  Lady  restoring 
him  to  life.  The  lower  left  panels  show  how,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  Princess,  St.  George  goes  forth  to  fight 
the  dragon.  The  centre  panel  is  a  representation  of 
the  slaying  of  the  dragon.  The  upper  right  panels 
represent  the  charge  of  high  treason,  the  lower  right 
panels  the  beheading  of  St.  George,  and  finally  the 
Saint  bearing  his  banner,  and  his  reception  in  heaven . 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Westlake,  of  London. 

The  City  Court  of  Common  Council  have  adopted 
plans  by  the  City  surveyor,  Mr.  Andrew  Murray, 
for  the  erection  of  shops  on  the  western  and  southern 
sides  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  with  front- 
ages to  FaiTingdon-road  and  Charterhouse-street 
respectively,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £9,000. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  board  school  was 
laid  in  Ings-road,  Wakefield,  on  March  26.  The 
buildings,  together  with  the  site,  will  cost  about 
£12,000.  The  school  wiU  accommodate  600  scholars, 
with  possible  enlargement  at  some  future  time  for 
240  more.  The  school  is  being  built  in  stone  on  the 
central-hall  plan.  The  central  haU  wUl  be  91ft.  by 
40ft.,  with  a  height  of  31ft.,  and  there  will  be  three 
classrooms  on  each  side  of  the  central  hall  26ft.  by 
24ft.,  and  14ft.  Sin.  in  height.  Dados  of  glazed 
bricks  are  being  fomied,  and  some  of  the  floors  will 
be  of  wood-block  and  concrete,  and  others  boarded. 
Mr.  Thornton  is  the  architect,  and  the  chief  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Denholme. 


April  3,  1896. 
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floor  cornice  with  Cullingworth  stoHc,  and  iihove 
that  heis'ht  with  similar  stone  dressings  and  red 
pressed  Kuabon  bricks.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  I.  E.  E.  Birkett, 
A.K.I.B.A.,  Manche.ster. 

ECCLESIASTIC.*.L  AECHITr.CTUllB  Ol'  SCOTL.^XL). 

(See  description  and  fiirther  sketches  on  p.  486.) 

NEW  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS  AT  GllEENHANK,  NEAU 
lilH.iTOL. 

These  schools  are  being  built  for  the  St.  George 
School  Board,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Bligh 
Bond,  A.K.I. B. A., of  Liverpool  Chambers,  Bristol, 
at  a  cost  of  £9,298,  3[r.  F.  Martin,  of  St.  George, 
Gloucestershire,  being  the  contractor.  The 
schools  include  an  infants,  and  a  boys'  department 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  girls'  department  above 
the  boys  ;  central  halls,  50  by  36ft.,  are  provided 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
local  pennant  stone,  and  the  dressings  are  of  free- 
stone, supplied  by  the  Bath  stone  firms.  The 
roof  is  of  green  slates.  The  building  is  to  be 
heated  and  ventilated  on  the  system  patented  by 
the  Blackman  Co. — viz.,  propulsion  of  warm 
moistened  air  by  a  fan,  through  trunks,  into  every 
room.  The  scheme  includes  a  caretaker's  house, 
and  cookery  centre. 


rough-sawn  oak.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  W.  It. 
Glcave,  A.K.I.B.A.,  architect,  Croydon. 

DECOll.VTIVK    FCllNITLUE     OF     THE  LATE 
Sill  E.  J.   UEAN  I'.^UL,  HAllT. 

Tar,  Chippendale  cabinet  which  is  shown  in  the 
centre  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is  alto- 
gether a  choice  piece  of  furniture,  as  attractive  in 
design  as  it  is  admirable  in  workmanship.  It  is 
of  mahoganj-,  delicately  carved  in  places,  and 
shaped  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  The  lower 
part  consists  of  a  secretary  inclosed  with  a  fall- 
down  front,  and  four  shaped  drawers  beneath 
fitted  with  brass  handles  and  escutcheons.  We 
give  a  slight  sketch  showing  interior  an-angement 
of  secretary',  and  an  additional  sketch  showingthe 
space  inclosed  by  the  folding-doors  above,  with  its 
useful  provision  of  drawers,  pigeon-holes,  iScc. 
The  piece  stood  9ft.  6in.  high,  and  was  :5ft.  9in. 
wide,  and  was  sold  by  auction  for  166  guineas. 
The  Chippendale  mahogany  chair,  one  of  a  set  of 
six  which  fetched  IO.t  guineas,  has  an  elaborately 
fashioned  back,  scroll-shaped  seat,  and  curious 
shaped  legs  and  front  rail.  There  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  very  fine  Chippendale  furniture,  which 
was  knocked  dovm  for  high  i^riccs.  The  Dutch 
marqueterie  armchair  (one  of  a  set  of  six  which 
was  sold  for  13.5  guineas)  was  also  a  very  delectable 
piece  of  furniture,  the  back  being  inlaid  with 
bouquets  of  flowers,  and  the  seats  covered  with 
old  French  tajiestry,  illustrating  some  of  ^ICsop's 
Fables.  These  ob.iects  were  sketched  at  the  sale- 
rooms of  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods. 


CHIPS. 

The  partnership  heretofore  subsisting  'between 
J.  H.  Morewood  and  and  A.  B.  Tinker,  architects 
and  sui'veyors,  of  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  trading 
under  the  style  of  Tinker  and  Morewood,  has  been 
dissolved,  as  has  also  that  hitherto  carried  on  by 
A.  G.  Latham  and  C.  W.  Bosworth,  architects  and 
sm'veyoi's,  Birmingham,  under  the  style  of  Latham 
and  Boswoi'th. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  at  Hale  Magna,  near 
Sleaford.  The  church  has  for  many  years  been  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  for  twelve  months  past  it 
has  been  closed.  Of  the  estimated  outlay  of  £1,600 
required,  nearly  £1,000  has  been  pronused.  The 
woik  proposed  to  be  done  includes  a  new  roof  to  the 
nave  and  south  aisles,  new  floors,  new  seats,  repairs 
to  the  tower  and  pinnacles,  re-castiug  and  re-hanging 
the  bells. 

The  town  council  of  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  have 
elected  Mr.  John  C.  Gordon,  assistant  building 
inspector  to  the  Southport  Corporation,  as  surveyor 
and  inspector  of  nuisances. 

New  departments  for  girls  and  infants  have  just 
been  added  to  the  Lancasterian  board  school  in 
Bowling  Green-street,  Sheffield.  The  additional 
buddings  are  of  two  stories  in  height,  and  consist, 
on  the  ground  floor,  of  an  infants'  room  and  four 
classrooms,  and  on  the  floor  above  of  an  assembly- 
room  for  girls  and  three  classrooms.  The  cost  has 
been  £6,602.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  J.  Inno- 
cent, of  Sheffield,  and  the  warming  and  heating 
apparatus  is  by  Mr.  W.  Key,  of  Glasgow. 

By  the  disastrous  fire  that  occurred  at  LiUe  on 
Saturday  night,  the  fine  church  of  St.  Sauveur,  with 
its  tower — the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient  ramparts 
of  the  town — was  totally  destroyed,  as  well  as  a 
wing  of  the  hospital. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  Saturday  afternoon,  it  was  reported  that 
sixteen  proposals  had  been  received  for  a  local  me- 
morial to  Prince  Henry  of  Batteuberg ;  but  a  scheme 
which  included  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  of 
Carisbrooke  Chmch,  suggested  by  Su'  Charles  Seely, 
who  offered  to  support  his  proposal  with  a  donation 
of  £1,000,  found  most  favour.  This  scheme  was 
adopted  by  a  very  large  majority.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  redecoration  of  the  chancel,  with  a  small 
additional  memorial  at  the  castle,  will  cost  £2,000. 

The  Baptists  of  Leicester  have  decided  to  raise 
£10,000  in  order  to  erect  chapels  in  two  of  the  most 
densely-populated  districts  of  the  borough. — those 
of  Catheiine-street  and  Xorth  E\-ington. 

New  union  offices  at  Townheud,  Rochdale,  buUt 
for  the  Rochdale  board  of  guardians,  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  S.  Butterworth  and  Duncan,  of  that  town, 
were  formally  opened  on  Wednesday  week. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Southborough  have 
approve<l  of  block  plans  for  proposed  gasworks, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Corbet  Woodhall,  C.E.,  and  have 
instructed  Mr.  Woodhall  to  proceed  at  once  with 
working  diu wings  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  I'uited  States 
Treasury  architect  of  the  new  post-office  buildings 
for  Chiaigo. 
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©ur  Jllustratt0ns. 

""old  MASTERS "   ON  THE  CONTINENT:  NO.  XXXII. 
 "the  L.tMENT  OVER  THE  DEAD  CHRIST." 

Xo  more  fitting  subject  could  be  well  chosen  for 
illustration  on  Good  Friday  than  this  masterpiece 
of  the  great  Flemish  painter,  Barent  Van  Orley. 
whose  portrait,  bv  Albert  Diirer,  we  published 
■on  Feb.  22,  189.5.  The  Holy  Women  and  some 
•of  the  Apostles  are  depicted  gathered  round  the 
body  of  their  Master  after  His  removal  from  the 
Cross  on  Calvarj-,  and  the  artist,  with  pious 
sympathy,  has  realised  the  dire  distress  which 
must  have  marked  that  sacred  scene.  The  in- 
fluence of  Raphael,  under  whom  ^'an  Orlev 
studied  in  Rome,  is  verj-  marked  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  picture.  In  company  with  Michael 
Cocxie,  Van  Orley  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  tapestries  of  the  Vatican, 
made  from  Itaphad's  cartoons  for  Leo  X.  Some 
■of  the  windows  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule, 
at  Brussels,  were  executed  from  Van  Orley's 
designs.  He  likewise  painted  in  t(  mpr;ra  as  well 
as  oil,  and  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  his  paintings 
is  attributed  to  his  hanng  frecjuentlv  worked  on 
a  gold  ground.  As  Court  painter  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  he  enjoyed  social  advantage,  and  he 
wai  in  the  service  of  Margaret  and  JIary,  Kegcnts 
of  the  Netherlands.  He  is  known  also  as  Ber- 
nard Van  Brussel,  and  sometimes  is  called 
Bernard  van  Orley.  His  birth  is  uncertain; 
but  about  1491  is  the  date  usually  accepted  as 
correct,  and  ISrussels,  where  he  died  on  Jan.  6th, 
1.5-42,  was  his  native  city.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  this  country.  We  have  only  one  speci- 
men of  his  skill  in  the  National  Galler5-~viz., 
"The  Magdalen  Heading,"  a  half  -  figure 
painted  small  life-size.  It  was  purchased  in 
I'aris  in  1860,  and  is  painted  on  a  wood  panel. 
The  JIagflalen  is  represented  dressed  in  a  crimson 
velvet  robe,  looking  into  an  illuminated  volume  ; 
on  the  table  before  her  is  a  vase.  ' '  The  Ijament 
over  the  Dead  Chri.^*t "  is  in  the  lioval  (iallery 
at  Brusaels,  and  our  illu.stration  to-day  is  taken 
from  a  photoglyph  of  the  original  picture,  taken 
by  M.  Franz  IIanf.staengl,  of  Munich. 

WAKKHOrSKS  AND  OKIK.K S,   MANCII ESTER. 

These  warehou.ses  and  offices  have  been  recently 
erected  in  George-street  and  Dickinson-street, 
SLanchester.  They  are  practically  three  separate 
buildings,  although  forming  one  block.  Each 
floor  18  divided  into  several  complete  suites  of 
oWxcfM  and  warehouses,  tenanted  by  various 
.shipi.mg  firm.-4  and  merchants,  who  all  have  their 
gixAn  i>resHed  into  bales  in  the  ba.^ieinent  by 
IKwcTful  hydraulic  machinery  previous  to  exporta- 
tion,   'fhe  buildings  are  faced  up  to  the  first- 


RESIDENCE  AT  CEl'N  COED,  C.^^RDIFF. 

This  house  has  recently  been  built  on  a  newly- 
developed  estate  at  Cefn  Coed,  near  Cardiff. 
The  whole  of  the  walls  are  built  with  local  stock 
bricks,  the  external  walls  being  built  on  the 
cavity  principle,  and  faced  with  Cattybrook 
wire-cut  bricks.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
building  is  tiled  with  Broscley  strawberry- 
coloured  hanging  tiles,  whilst  Broseley  dark 
brindled  tiles  are  used  for  the  roofs.  The 
situation  being  an  exposed  one,  teak  is  used  for 
the  whole  of  the  window  frames  and  casements, 
which  are  glazed  with  clear  leaded  lights. 
Ornamental  jjlaster  and  framed  timber  work  are 
sparinglv  introduced  in  the  gables.  The  architect 
lis  Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Cardiff, 
and  the  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Evans  and  Bros.,  of  the  same  town. 

BELGIAN    shutter  WORK. 

The  shutters  shown  on  the  accompanying  sheet 
of  sketches  are  from  an  old  house  in  JlaUnes. 
i  The  four  plain  ones  are  of  oak,  and  open  on 
double  hinges,  the  inner  portion  being  in  two 
\  leaves,  and  hinged  again.  The  escutcheons, 
I  hinges,  and  hasps  (of  a  somewhat  elaborate 
character)  are  shown  on  the  drawing  to  a  larger 
scale.  They  are  of  wrought  iron,  tinned — as  was 
usual  in  work  of  this  character — to  prevent  rust. 
The  total  width  is  5ft.  10|in.,  and  the  height 
oft.  2in.  The  linen-pattern  panels,  also  from  the 
same  place,  terminate  somewhat  unusually  at 
top  and  bottom  with  a  boldly-carved  conventional 
flower,  to  receive  which  the  mouldings  are  cut 
back  and  shaped.  The  double  panels,  of  which 
there  were  twelve  in  number,  measure  about 
1ft.    9iin.    wide,    by    1ft.  high.  All 

the  above  were  sketched  and  measured  at 
Christie's  Sale-Kooms.  The  quaint  little  French 
panel,  about  llin.  by  Tin.,  comes  from  an  oak 
pulpit  from  Brittany,  and  is  Early  16th-Century 
in  date. 

infants'   school  AT  AMBLER  THORN,  NEAR 
QUEEXSliURV,  YORKSHIRE. 

Tins  village  school  was  completed  last  year  for 
the  Northowram  School  Board.  It  stands  in  a 
verv-  exposed  situation,  about  l,oOOft.  .above  sea- 
level,  and  the  natural  level  of  the  site  being  about 
9ft.  below  the  level  of  the  road,  the  architect  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  formed  co\-ered  play- 
grounds under  the  school,  thereby  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  children.  The  external  walls  are 
of  local  flat-bedded  walLstoncs,  lined  inside  with 
brickwork  and  plastered,  and  a  coloured  glazed - 
brick  dado.  The  floors  are  of  wooden  blocks 
upon  concrete  and  rolled  steel.  The  roofs  arc 
covered  with  green  Buttermere  slates.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  120  infants,  and  the  total 
cost  is  about  £1,100,  including  extensive  boundary 
walls.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Walsh,  of  Halifax,  is  the 
j  architect. 

8T.  Mary's  church,  stainhurn. 
This  design  was  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  dilaiiidated  church  of  Stain- 
bum,  near  Leeds  ;  but  circumstances  necessitated 
a  restoration  of  the  old  building,  which  has  just 
been  complet);d.  The  material  intended  to  be 
used  were  local  stone  for  walls  and  flag  roofing 
(or  dark-red  tiling),  the  roof,  to  be  open,  of 
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Lkkds  (ir.NKKAi,  Im  iumauy. — Tho  old  o])t'r- 
jitinj;  (lopurtmont  of  Ihc  Leeds  (rcneriil  Iidiniiary 
having  beeoino  soinewhiit  iintiquiited,  it  is  decided 
to  reeonstruct  it.  The  new  doimrtmciit,  for 
whicli contracts  have  just  boon  let,  comprises  the 
following;  nccomuiodution  :  -  A  central  hall  or 
vestibule  of  ample  size  (an  elongated  octagon  on 
plan),  around  which  tlio  various  rooms  are 
,i,Touped,  which  conii>rise  two  operating  theatres, 
<  ach  2;ift.  din.  by  I'Jft.  Gin.,  with  an  in.strument- 
room,  16ft.  by  14ft.  ;;in.,  adjoining  and  opening 
■out  of  each  ;  two  anaesthetic  rooms, each  1, "if t.  lOin. 
by  12ft..  opening  into  the  operating  theatres; 
two  waiting-rooms.  14ft.  3in.  by  12ft.,  opening 
into  the  ana>.sthetic  rooms  ;  a  surgeons'  room, 
10ft.  (iin.  by  9ft.  .')in.,  and  a  recovery  room  of 
.similar  size.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  two 
•complete  sets  of  operating  and  accessorj-  rooms, 
jidmitting  of  two  cases  of  operations  being  pro- 
•ceeded  with  at  the  same  time,  (ialleries  of 
skeleton  iron  construction,  with  teak  treads  and 
-seat  rests,  on  either  side  (jf  the  theatres  give 
accommodation  for  56  students  in  each  room 
TCspoctively.  The  instrument  -  room,  which 
Jidjoins  and  opens  out  of  each  of  the  operating 
theatres,  is  both  roof  and  side  lighted,  with 
terazzo  Hoor  and  opaline  -  lined  walls.  The 
<lepartmont  will  be  lighted  throughout  by  elec- 
tricity. The  total  c(i,-;t  of  the  new  department, 
including  litting.s,  will  amount  to  about  £4,000. 
The  new  department  has  been  designed,  and  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  supcrintendenco  of 
Mr.  William  II.  Thorp,  F.IM.B.A.,  architect,  of 
<51,  Albion-street,  Leeds. 

MinnLKTox,  "Wk.st  Kidixc;. — .V  new  Wes- 
leyan  jMethodist  Chapel  at  Jliddleton.  near 
Leeds,  was  formally  opened  on  Friday.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  English  Renaissance,  is'situated  in 
]\lount-ploasant,  and  occupies  an  elevated  site. 
All  the  buihlings  are  fiieed  with  red  pressed 
bricks,  relieved  with  moulded  brickwork.  Welsh 
.slates  are  used  as  the  covering  for  the  main 
building,  and  red  tiles  for  the  tower.  There  is 
accommodation  in  the  church  for  36. >  persons,  and 
in  the  vestry  for  40.  A  minister's  vestry  and 
lavatory  have  been  i)rovided,  as  well  as  a'care- 
taker's  house.  The  following  arc  the  contmctors  : 
3Ir.  J.  Pullan,  Beeston  Hill,  brick,  carpentry, 
and  Joiner's  work  ;  Mr.  J.  Season,  Hunslet-road, 
jslater's  work  :  Jlr.  J.  Lindley,  School-close, 
l)lumber's  and  glazier's  work.  The  architects  are 
3Iessrs.  Thomas  llowdill  and  Charles  15.  llowdill, 
24,  Albion-street,  Leeds.  The  total  cost  has  been 
£2,000. 

Watfoud.— The  Isolation  Hospital,  which  has 
recently  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £11,600,  was 
opened  by  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  building  consists  of  three  blocks,  and 
it  is  situate  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Watford, 
in  the  Lower  Kickmansworth-road.  The  buildings 
are  constructed  of  stock  bricks,  with  red  facings 
and  gauged  arches,  and  are  inclosed  by  a  brick 
wall,  the  -  entrance  gates  being  nearest  to  the 
town,  where  the  porter's  lodge  is  situated.  All 
the  blocks,  except  that  of  administration,  are 
one  story  in  height.  The  latter  is  a  three-story 
building  situate  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  hospital  proper  comprises  two  blocks,  each 
block  consisting  of  a  male  ward  for  ten  beds  and 
A  women's  and  children's  ward  for  six  beds. 
Between  these  wards  are  the  entrance  hall,  linen 
store,  nurses'  duty  room,  pantry  larder,  and  bath- 
joom.  At  either  end  of  the  wards  are  sink  rooms, 
closets,  and  lavatories,  the  floors  of  both  wards 
being  laid  with  ouk  blocks.  The  whole  of  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  finished  with  granite  plaster 
painted,  and  all  the  angles  are  hollowed.  Hot 
water  is  laid  on  throughout  from  a  high-pressure 
boiler.  The  isolation  block  conisists  of  two  sections, 
«ach" section  being  exactly  similar,  but  reversed. 
Each  section  comprises  three  wards,  two  of  two 
beds  each,  and  one  for  one  bed.  There  is  also  a 
jiurses'  duty  room  between  the  double-bedded 
wards.  There  are  two  discharging  blocks,  which 
-are  situate  in  the  grounds,  quite  detached.  The 
laundry  block,  which  comprises  a  washhbuse  and 
laundry,  is  situate  at  the  north-west  of  the 
^■round,  and  it  is  provided  with  steam  boiler  and 
disinfector.  In  the  rear  of  this  block  are  the 
mortuary  and  inspection  room,  also  a  storage  for 
coal,  and  an  engineer's  workshop.  The  drains 
are  laid  with  stoneware  pipes,  with  an  inspection 
chamber  at  each  end  of  tiie  direction,  and  an 
intercepting  chiimber  for  each  separate  block,  to 
a  cesspool  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  site,  from 


which  the  sewage  is  pumped  by  a  gas  engine  to 
the  urban  coTmcil's  sewage  farm.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  C.  1'.  Ayres,  of  Watford,  the  bnil.lcrs 
being  Messi-s.  .\ndrews  and  Sons,  of  \\'alford. 
Mr.  H.  (r.  Rogers,  of  Liverpool-road,  St.  Alban's, 
was  the  clerk  of  tho  works. 


CHIPS. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  chapel  to  be 
erected  at  Llangefni,  co.  Anglesey,  as  a  memorial 
to  John  Elias,  the  great  Calvinistic  Methodist 
jjreachcr,  were  commenced  on  Monday.  Tlie  ap- 
l)roximat(!  cost  is  t'4,000.  Tlie  architects  aie  Messrs. 
().  M.  Morris  and  Son,  I'ortinadoc,  and  the  contract 
lias  been  let  to  Mr.  K.  J.  Williams,  builder,  Bangor. 

The  city  council  of  Leeds  will  consider,  at  their 
next  meeting  in  April,  a  report  and  scheme  drawn 
lip  by  the  city  engineer,  Mr.  Tliom.is  Hewsoii,  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Kirkgate  Maiket,  and  the 
settiug-liack  of  the  frontage  to  Vicar-lane.  The 
estimated  outlay  is  £6H,00(),  and  the  Markets 
Committee,  who  have  reported  favourably  on  the 
project,  ask  for  powers  to  invite  competitive  designs, 
and  to  offer  premiums. 

The  foundation-stone  for  the  Post-office  for 
Dundee  will  1)0  laid  oh  May  27th.  'i'lie  building  is 
to  be  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  VV.  W.  Robertson, 
of  H.  M.  Office  of  Works,  'Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  J. 
B.  Haj-,  of  Dundee,  is  the  contnictor. 

A  new  Congregational  church,  with  schools  and 
classrooms  attached,  is  aliout  to  l)e  built  in  Poulton- 
street,  Kirkhani.  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Briggs  and 
Wolstenholme,  of  Blackburn.  The  building  will  be 
faced  with  Yorkshire  pierpoints,  and  will  Ik-  seated 
for  i')0  persons  on  the  amphitheatre  plan.  The 
outlay  will  be  alxsut  £1,.')00. 

Tlie  urb.in  district  council  of  Kidsgrove,  Staffs, 
have  ,ip]ioiiiti  d  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  of  Tuustall,  as 
architect  for  the  proposed  new  public  offices. 

Two  new  fire-brigade  stations  have  just  been 
completed  for  the  Loudon  County  Council — the  one 
in  Tabernacle-square,  Shoreditch,  and  the  other  at 
the  junction  of  Downham-road  and  Kingsland-road, 
Hackney.  Both  have  been  con.sti-ucted  from  plans 
l)y  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  by  the  Works  Department,  the 
work  being  executed  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  T.  Holloway.  The  Shoreditch  building  has 
cost  about  £1.1,100,  and  that  at  Kingsland-road 
£13,700.  The  latter  building  accommodates  one 
steam  lire-engine,  one  combined  hose-tender  and 
fire-escape,  one  hose  and  ladder  truck,  one  long 
ladder,  one  officer,  20  men  (11  man  ied  and  8  single 
firemen  and  one  coachman),  and  four  horses.  The 
Shoreditch  building  is  rather  larger. 

It  has  been  decided  to  build  a  group  of  municipal 
buildings  and  public  halls  at  Govan,  near  Glasgow. 

Extensive  works  of  rejiair  are  in  process  at  the 
pier  at  Tynemouth,  which  was  damaged  by  a  recent 
stoi-m.  Large  concrete  blocks  are  being  laid  off  the 
end,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Messent,  C.E., 
engineer  to  the  Tyne  Commissioners. 

For  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  building  exten- 
sions at  Chartham  Asylum,  a  dozen  tenders  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  ient  County  Council.  The 
highest  is  £.59,.S69,  and  the  lowest,  that  from  Mr. 
Wise,  £39,.J33— a  difference  of  over  £20,000. 

The  Tynwald  Court  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  holding 
an  inquiry  into  an  application  by  the  town  council 
of  Douglas  for  sanction  to  widen  Prospect  Hill  at  a 
net  cost  of  £9,500. 

Sir  Thomas  Wright,  at  Leicester,  on  Monday,  laid 
the  memorial  stone  of  a  Municipal  Technical  and 
Art  School,  which  the  coi-poration  is  now  building  at 
a  cost  of  about  £40,000.  The  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  about  215ft.,  and  vrill  be  buOt  of  brick, 
relieved  with  white  stone  dressings,  in  the  Renais- 
sance style. 

Two  lych-gates,  in  memory  of  the  late  Vice- 
Chaucellor  Bacon,  are  about  to  be  erected,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Alfied  Bickerdike,  of  10,  Culworth- 
street.  Regent's  Paik. 

The  new  board  schools  erected  in  Corporation - 
road,  Darlington,  to  accommodate  450  children,  were 
opened  on  Monday.  The  schools  are  biult  on  a  site 
of  two  acres  of  land  to  allow  for  future  extension. 
Including  the  site,  furnishing,  kc,  the  cost  will  be 
about  £6,550.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Moscrop,  of 
Darlington,  are  the  architects. 

The  celebrated  collection  of  Welsh  MSS.,  which 
was  formed  by  the  late  Sii'  Thomas  Ehillipps,  of 
Middle  Hill,  has  been  sold  for  £3,500  to  the  committee 
of  the  Cardiff  Free  Library.  The  collection  consists 
of  1,461  items,  the  gem  being  the  renowned  "Book 
of  Aneurin,"  one  of  the  four  ancient  books  of  Wales, 
which  is  attributed  by  experts  to  the  twelfth  centmy. 

About  30  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  visited  luverkeithing  on  Satur- 
day, under  the  leaderehip  of  Mr.  Heurv  F.  KeiT, 
A.R.I.B.A.  After  inspecting  the  various" objects  of 
historical  interest  in  the  bm-gh,  the  party  walked  to 
Rossyth  Castle. 


COMPETITIONS. 

EiJZKi.i.,  X.B.— Mr.  R.  W.  Inglis,  of  Rcigatc, 
recently  invited  competitive  designs  for  a  hall  to 
be  built  lit  his  native  village  of  Edzell,  near 
lirechin,  as  !i  memorial  to  the  donor's  father,  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Inglis,  the  cost  of  the  building 
not  to  exceed  £2,500.  In  response,  some  70  plans 
were  sent  in,  and  after  examination  by  a  London 
architect,  who  acted  as  assessor,  the  design  sub. 
mitted  by  Messrs.  V.  and  L.  Owor,  of  Dundee, 
was  s(;lected  for  execution,  while  the  second 
premium  of  £7  Is.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Sim,  of 
.Alontrose. 

Ll.^xoollkx. — Out  of  110  competitors  for  the 
new  Intermediate  Schools  at  Llangollen,  Mr. 
.1.  II.  Feather,  of  Cardiff,  has  been  jdacecl  first, 
and  Mr.  F.  H.  Shayler,  of  Welshpool  and 
Oswestrj",  second. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH.ffiOLOGICAIi 
SOCIETIES. 

Youu  AiuiirrMTi  KAi,  Socikty. — The  fourth 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  niembers  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Church  Institute,  Lendal,  York, 
on  Frifhiy  evonijig,  Mr.  Henry  Perkin  being  in 
the  chair,  when  a  lecture  on  "The  Mediaeval 
Manor  House"  was  given  by  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Bedford,  A.Ji.I.B.A.,  of  Leeds.  The  lecturer 
traced  th(!  history  of  domestic  architcr  ture  in  its 
jirogrcssive  stages.  The  address  was  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  limelight  views.  T'hc  meeting 
dosed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bedford,  on 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Thos.  Monkman,  seconded 
by  LIr.  Geo.  Benson. 


Tho  formal  opening  of  the  Snowdon  Railway  for 
passenger  traffic  is  fixed  for  Monday. 

Messi-s.  A.  Macdonald  and  Co.,  Aberdeen  Granite 
Works,  are  comj)letiug  a  granite  fountain  to  be 
erected  in  the  public  park,  Cockermouth,  the  birth- 
j)lace  of  the  j)oet,  as  a  memorial  of  William  and 
JJorothy  Wordsworth.  The  fountain,  which  is  about 
7ft.  in  height,  is  surmounted  by  the  bronze  figure 
of  a  child.  On  the  shaft  of  the  memorial  is  cut 
the  inscription  : — "  In  memory  of  the  childhood  of 
William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Iwrn  within 
sight  of  this  fountain.  W.  W.,  April  7th,  1770; 
D.  W.,  Christmas  Day,  1771." 

General  G.  P.  Carey,  an  inspector  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Exmouth  on 
Tuesday  week  respecting  the  application  of  the 
urban  district  council  for  powers  to  borrow  £10,000 
for  drainage  works  and  £1,000  for  repairing  foot- 
paths. Mr.  Mansergh's  scheme  includes  a  new 
outfall  sewer,  it  being  stated  that  the  present  outfall 
was  dilapidated,  and  did  not  effectually  take  the 
sewage  from  the  beach.  The  estimate  for  the  out- 
fall sewer  and  tank  was  £5,060,  and  for  reconstruct- 
ing sewers  in  the  town  £3,700. 

The  plans  of  the  new  technical  school  for  Paisley, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  George-street,  show  a 
building  thiee  stories  in  height,  with  a  frontage  of 
120ft.  The  style  is  a  simple  treatment  of  Italian 
Classic.  The  lecture  hall  will  seat  over  300  pereons. 
Round  this  hall  are  grouped  the  various  art  rooms, 
and  rooms  for  painting,  drawing,  shading,  and  ele- 
mentary drawing.  There  is  also  on  the  first  floor  a 
second  lecture  hall  to  accommodate  200  students. 
The  building  wdl  cost  about  £17,000.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Abercrombie  is  the  architect. 

During  the  past  week  the  new  choir-stalls  and 
other  fittings  at  the  parish  church  of  Sevenoaks  have 
been  placed  in  position.  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  was 
the  architect,  the  seats  being  supplied  by  Mr, 
Thompson,  of  Petei-borough.  The  additions  con- 
sist of  four  choir-stalls  richly  carved,  the  two  men's 
seats  being  made  to  hold  1 1  each,  whilst  the  others 
will  provide  accommodation  for  28  boys.  The 
standards  of  the  latter  each  have  a  figure  of  St. 
Nicholas  carved  upon  them.  In  addition  to  these 
stalls  there  are  two  prayer-desks,  a  rector's  and  a 
curate's  stall,  carved  eii  suite. 

A  uew  board  school  is  being  built  in  Heyworth- 
street,  Everton,  Liverpool,  and  wiU  be  ready  for 
opening  in  the  autumn,  it  is  Xineteenth-Century 
Renaissance  in  style,  and  provides  accommodatiou 
for  1,300  children,  consisting  of  four  main  rooms, 
eleven  classrooms,  a  cookery  centre  with  offices,  a 
gymnasium,  inc.  The  rooms  for  the  head  master 
and  mistres.ses  are  in  the  canti-e  of  the  building, 
while  the  a.ssistint  teachers'  rooms  are  so  situated 
to  overlook  the  playground.  The  classrooms  are 
arranged  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  structure.  In  the 
basement,  excavated  out  of  hard  rock,  are  two 
workshops  and  a  swimming-bath  32ft.  by  18ft. — 
the  largest  school  bath  in  Liverpool.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  W'ilHam  Rushworth,  of  Croydon,  whose  plans 
were  selected  in  open  competition.  Mr.  Isaac  Dil- 
worthy,  of  Wavertree,  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hallard  the  clerk  of  works. 
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I        AECHrrECTURAL  EDUCATION  IX 
LOXDOX. 

LAST  Friday  evening  an  informal  conference 
■was  held  in  the  studios  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  which,  although  partaking  somewhat 
vi  a  private  nature,  was,  at  least,  thoroughh- 
representative,  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  is 
no  doubt  likely  to  prove  somewhat  far-reaching 
in  its  character.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
notice  c-onvening  the  gathering,  and,  as  the 
subject  dealt  with  is  so  eminently  associated  with 
the  best  interests  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
building  craft,  we  shall  not  be  betraying  any 
confidences,  or  be  disclosing  any  secrets  by  thus 
referring  to  the  matter;  indeed,  the  promoters 
of  the  conference  imdoubtedly  desire  the  widest 
possible  support  and  publicity,  not  only  in  the 
profession  at  large  (to  use  a  cant  phrase),  but 
among  aU  art  workers  and  those  interested  in 
the  development  of  architectural  education  : — 

The  Architectural  Association, 

56,  Great  JIarlborough-street,  London,  W., 
March  13,  1896. 
I)ear  Sir,— We  are  desired  by  the  President  and  Com- 
mittee of  the  Architectural  Association  to  request  the 
honovir  of  your  presence  at  an  informal  conference  with 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
ta  be  held  at  56,  Great  ilarllxjrough-street,  W.,  at  8p.m., 
on  Friday,  the  iJth  March,  with  a  ^^ew  to  discussing  the 
present  p<j.sit:on  of  Architectural  Education  in  London. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  gentlemen,  among  others, 
will  attend  :— Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams.  Mr.  J.  M.  Brvdon, 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  Dr.  Gamett,  Mr.  W.  K. 
I  Lethaby,  Mr.  Menyn  Macartney,  Mr.  E.  Xorman  Shaw, 
B.A.,  Professor  F.  M.  Simpson,  Professor  T.  Roger 
Smith,  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  R..A..,  Mr.  Aston  AVebb.  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb.  Your  kind  reply  will  oblige  —We  are,  dear  Sir, 
yours  faithfully — 

(Signed./       Ban.steeF  Fletcher  (  ^  g 
"       '        Alfred  H.  H-iKT  j^iuu.  occs. 

The  conveners  of  the  meeting  can  but  congratu- 
late theraiielves  on  the  attendance  and  the  spirit 
of  unreserved  liberal -mindedness  which  marked 
the  whole  of  the  speeches  of  those  who  contributed 
to  the  discussion.  The  main  question  before  the 
conference  may  be  stated  briefly  as  being  com- 
prised in  an  endeavour  to  found"  a  broadly-based 
ficheme  by  which  a  technical  acquaintance  with  the 
several  building  trades'  work  may  be  acquired  by 
the  pupil  or  architect's  apprentice  concurrently 
with  the  period  of  his  term  of  articles,  and, 
further,  to  admit  -without  limitation  all  students 
preparing  for  the  callings  of  the  builder,  decorator, 
and  art -worker,  not  forgetting  the  engineer.  To 
concentrate  and  unite,  at  least,  in  some  degree, 
the  various  schools  and  schemes  actually  at  work  in 
London  at  ths  present  time,  in  order  that  some 
combined  effort  may  be  realised  towards  economy 
of  working,  and  a  more  complete  share  of  advan- 
tages secured  for  students  :tnd  teachers  tlirough- 
out  the  Metropolis.  At  present  much  good  work 
is  undoubtedly  being  done,  and  although  the 
architectural  school  of  the  Itoyal  Academy  is  for 
various  reasons  by  no  means  adequately  marked 
bv  that  degree  of  success  which  should  distinguish 
the  leading  school  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  only 
nine  students  seemingly  being  in  attendance  quite 
lately,  and  only  two  or  three  competitors  con- 
testing last  December  for  the  R.A.  Gold  Medal ; 
other  centres  of  activitj-,  such  as  the  Architec- 
tural As-sociation  and  Koyal  Architectural  ilu- 

I  seum,  are  in  some  ways  exceeding  their  past 
lecords  in  a  verj-  marked  degree,  the  fees  received 
from  students,  for  example,  at  the  Westminster 
institution  during  the  past  year  exceeding  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  £300,  and  £200  more  than  any 
former  year  since  the  schools  have  been  started. 
Still,  much  of  the  work  is  not  quite  so  technical 
or  conducted  on  the  exact  lines  which  should 
undoubtedly  be  the  case  ;  the  advanced  cla.sscs  at 
the  Architectural  Association,  too,  are  not  so  well 
attended  as  thev  should  be ;  and  at  King's 
College,  where  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  hiis 
d/me  much  to  complete  his  collection  of  examples 
and  jjerfect  his  scientific  teaching,  the  day 
"claHseB  are  not  bj-  any  menna  fully  attended. 
The  Architectural  Association,  distinctly  the 
leafier  in  educ-'itional  matters,  through  its  present 
president,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  supported  as  he  is  by 
a  .strong  committee  of  practical  men,  is  seeking  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Itoyal  Academy, 

■  th':  Art  Workers'  Guild,  the  "Architectural 
'■  -<.um,  and,  if  jxissible,  of  the  P:ducation  De- 
rnent  of  the  Ixjndon  County  Council,  who, 
ever,  would  indeed  make  a  "fatal  nn.stnkc  in 
interest  of  true  architectural  advancement  if 
.1  .vI';trojx<litan  Municipal  School  of  Arf  hit«;cture 

I  Bbould  be  founded  on  hard-and-fast  scientific  lines, 

'  where  mediocre  merit  would,  no  doubt,  bo  insured! 
where  the  loss  of  individuality  and  real 
-tic  culture  would  inevitably  result,  as  it  has 


resulted  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  apprenticeship  system,  as  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
A.K.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  pointed  out  at 
the  above  meeting,  must  embrace  the  most  practical 
advantage  to  a  student,  particularly  where  the 
master  takes  his  pupils  individually  on  to  his  works 
and  into  the  shops  of  the  various  artificers  engaged 
in  executing  his  designs.    Beyond  this,  however, 
it  is  manifestly  necessary  that  the  student  should 
have  the  advantage  of  class  teaching,  based  upon 
a  practical  scheme,   under    the  instruction  of 
qualified   architects,   and,    if    possible,  everj' 
architect  student  should  learn  some  one  of  the 
handicraft  trades.    Nothing  can  insure  j5ractical 
knowledge,  after  all  is   said   and   done,  like 
serving  a  term  in  the  workshops  of  some  good 
builders,    either  as  a  joiner  or  a  mason,  in 
order  that  the  student   may  see  actual  work 
carried  out,  not  as  is  done  in  technical  schools 
merely,  where  the  stuff  is  handed  out  as  so  much 
material  for  trial  essays,  but  where  every  inch  of 
wood  or  stone  has  to  be  properly  accounted  for 
and  set  out  with  economy  and  despatch.  Pos- 
sibly less  scientific  methods  are  in  vogue  in  such 
shops  than  may  obtain  pre-eminence  in  poly- 
technics, but  a  knowledge  of  handling  stuff  of 
whatever  kind  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular 
trades  must  do  for  everydaj-  uses  is  a  very  great 
consideration  to  be  realised  for  practical  piu-poses. 
Building,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  tersely 
remarked,  should  not  be  divorced  from  architec- 
tecture,  for  even  a  cow-shed  should  be  artistic- 
ally and  properly  constructed.     The  gi-eat  want 
in  the  present  day  is  not  so  much  to  develop  the 
erection  of  good  individual  works  of  architecture 
as  singular  and  remarkable  examples  put  up  here 
and  there,  but  to  level  up,  if  possible,  at  any 
rate,   in  some   degree  the   ordinary  everyday 
building,  and  this  end  can  only  be  seciireci  by 
educating  all  classes  of  workers  more  or  less  who 
are  employed  in    the    trade,   be  they  work- 
men, master  builders,  decorators,  sculjptors,  or 
architects,  uniting  them,  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  a  sort  of  art  workers'  guild.    This  opens  up 
the  question  whether  the  mere  jjrofessional  archi- 
tect should  be  absorbed  and,  if  necessary,  lost 
sight  of  in  this  catholic  combination  of  workers, 
thus  ^e^^\'ified  on  the  principle  in  vogue  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  architect  and  builder, 
instead  of  working  with  conflicting  interests  and 
being  divorced  as  now,  were  actually  united 
in  one    person.     Already   some   few"  leading 
art  architects  are  taking  up  building  without 
employing  either  quantity  surveyors  or  master 
builders,  and   who   can  "  tell   to"    what  extent 
such   a   scheme   of   building    o])erations  ma}' 
be  developed:'    At  any  rate,  this  is  certain — 
that  the  proposals  which  the  President  of  the 
-Architectunil   Association,    Mr.   W.  D.  Caroe, 
shadowed  forth    in    his    opening    address  to 
the  meeting  on  Friday,   presents  possibilities 
which  all  true  lovers  of  their  art  must  recognise 
as  a  goal  well  worthy  of  their  united  efforts  ;  and 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  the  assurance  of  good- 
will from  such  distinguished  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  as  Messrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  and  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  while  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  A.R.A.,  promised  the  meeting  that  the 
council  of  that  body  would,  he  was  confident, 
receive  any  memorial  in  the  direction  indicated, 
not  only  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but  with  every  in- 
tention of  material  aid.    Now  that  the  matter 
has  been  thus  taken  in  hand,  we  may  hope  that 
the  scheme  will  before  long  assume  a  definite 
shape,  and  soon  be  put  in  working  order. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

THE  opening  of  the  New  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  the  new  fa<,'ade  of  which  building 
directly  faces  Charing  Cross-road,  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  supplementing  our  former  notices 
of  this  important  Htructur(!,  which  we  illustrated 
in  the  Bi  ildino  News  fJuly  10,  1891, Vol.  LXI.) 
We  may  just  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  initial  step 
was  taken  as  long  ago  as  18.")6,  when  the  (Govern- 
ment made  a  grant  which  was  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  cost  of  erecting  the  jjresc^nt  build- 
ing has  hem  defrayed  by  Jlr.  W.  H.  Alexander, 
and  the  structure  now  completed  and  occu- 
pivA  by  the  noble  collection  of  historicnal 
portraits  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  who  has  displayed  considerable  skill 
in  connecting  it  with  "the  older  building, 
and  in  completing  the  eastern  fa<;ade  of  the 
Xational  (Jallery.  The  northern  or  innin  front 
of  the  new  Portrait  (iallery  Ls  on  a  higher  lev('l, 
and  a  bold  and  independent  treatment  of  the  ^ 


newer  work  was  called  for.  Jlr.  Christian  has 
ingeniously  introduced  the  entrance-hall  and 
staircase  to  break  the  junction  between  the 
old  and  new  building,  which  staircase  gives 
access  to  each  floor  of  the  galleries.  The 
design  of  the  new  building  is  essentially 
Florentine  in  main  features,  which  thus  differs 
distinctly  from  the  severe  Classic  feeling  of 
Wilkins'  work.  This  independent  treatment  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  amount  of  light  required 
to  the  large  circular  -  headed  windows  which 
form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  north  facade. 
Entering  a  spacious  main  hall  on  the  east  side 
paved  with  mosaic,  we  ascend  the  central  flight 
of  stairs,  which  is  arranged  with  intermediate 
walls  and  arched  ceilings  on  the  Roman  style. 
The  ascent  is  easy.  A  cross  gallery  or  landing 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  staircase,  from  which 
the  main  coi-ridors  or  suites  of  galleries  lead, 
these  being  north  and  south  in  direction,  with 
the  main  windows  facing  Charing  Cross-road  on 
the  north,  and  the  inclosed  area  between  the 
buildings  on  the  south  side.  Taking  the  first 
floor,  which  is  repeated  above,  there  are  three 
rows  of  galleries  or  cabinets,  13  in  aU;  the 
central  row  forms  a  wide  corridor.  These  are 
all  directly  lighted  by  windows.  These  gal- 
leries vary  in  size  from  o8ft.  by  17ft.  to 
16ft.  by  15ft.,  the  general  width  being  20ft. 
On  the  first  floor  there  are  12  such  galleries. 
These  are  devoted  to  several  important  periods  of 
portraiture,  beginning  in  the  furthest  room  on 
the  top  floor  with  earl^  portraits,  the  Tudor, 
Early  Stuarts,  Cromwell;  Charles  II.  (Restora- 
tion), Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  William  III., 
Anne,  the  Pretenders,  &c.,  thus  coming  to  the 
Georgian  and  Victorian  eras.  By  the  recent 
addition  of  a  crudelj'-executed  panel  portrait  of 
Edward  IV.  all  the  Sovereigns  of  England  from 
Henry  III.  to  Victoria  are  now  represented,  with 
two  exceptions — Edward  V.  and  William  IV. 
The  top  floor  is  lighted  by  lanterns,  and  these 
galleries  have  coved  ceilings,  the  wall  "  fillings  " 
are  of  a  subdued  greyish-green  paper,  teak  block 
flooring,  and  panelled  doors  and  architraves 
of  the  same  material.  The  mosaic  corridors 
and  vestibules  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Diespeker  and  Co.  The  ground  floor  is 
occupied  bj-  the  administration  department,  a 
reading-room,  judging  room,  secretary's  room, 
trustees'  room,  opposite  the  latter  being  the  room 
for  pictui'es  under  inspection,  with  private  stair- 
case and  separate  entrance  at  the  west  end  of 
block  from  a  roadway  from  Castle-street  for  the 
conveyance  of  canvases.  The  eastern  wing, 
which  is  attached  to  the  old  building  on  the  left  of 
entrance,  is  intended  for  sculpture.  The  base- 
ment of  the  north  block  has  two  stories,  which 
will  be  utilised  as  library  and  curio  galleries, 
cloak-room,  heating  chamber,  and  the  lower  to  the 
cellars  and  offices.  Messrs.  Shillitoe  and  Son,  of 
Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  were  the  contractors.  The 
cost  of  the  building  has  been  about  £96,000.  We 
can  only  give  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
portraits  which  have  lately  been  acquired. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  successor  to  the  late 
Sir  George  Scharf,  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  the  portraits 
have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order  as  far 
as  possible.  Many  of  them  show  traces  of  a 
thorough  reno\ation,  and  all  the  frames  have 
been  restored  and  regilded.  The  historictil  sequence 
is,  however,  a  little  complicated  by  an  attempt  to 
range  the  subjects  in  classes.  They  include 
statesmen  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Zucchero, 
to  Bright,  Beaconstield,  and  Iddesleigh,  respect- 
ively by  Ouless,  Millais,  and  Richmond  ;  divines, 
including  Richard  Butler,  Charles  Wesley,  Isaac 
Watts,  Whitefield,  Edward  Irving,  and  the  ill- 
fated  Dr.  Dodds ;  poets,  among  whom  the 
Chandos  half  -  length  of  Shakespeare  is  pre- 
eminent ;  many  soldiers,  and  a  few  philanthropists, 
including  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  ;  and  Robert 
Pine's  Garrick,  Gainsborough's  Cobnan,  and 
other  dramatists.  Painters  are  well  repre- 
sented, and  include,  among  the  aiito-portraits, 
Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  James  Barry, 
William  Hunt,  and  Wright  of  Derby.  Among 
the  few  architects  are  Sir  John  Soane,  whose 
rugged  features  in  extreme  age  are  well  depicted 
by  John  Jackson  ;  Sir  William  Chambers,  ahaK- 
length  by  Reynolds,  and  !i  group  in  which 
Chambers  is  showing  a  plan  of  a  portico  to 
Reynolds  and  a  .sc\ilptor.  John  Britton,  the  self- 
taught  architectuial  draughtsman  and  topo- 
gi'aphist,  is  rei)resented  in  a  small  panel  by 
John  Wood,  and  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  father 
of  sanitation,  also  has  a  place  in  the  collection. 
Erasmus  and  Charles  Darwin,  Joseph  Hooker, 
and  Richard  Owen  are  representative  biologists. 
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The  most  intercKting  nnd  iinportuiit  scries  is  ii 
range  of  thirteen  sniiill  bust  ciinvasses  exeeuted 
and  niiiiiiticently  presented  by  Mr.  (i.  F.  Watts, 
K.A.,  and  vividly  dcpirting  some  of  the  hest 
known  men  who  have  recently  jiassod  awav, 
Tennyson,  Brownin;^,  nnd  ]{oss(:tti  ;  Carlyle, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Matthew  Arnold  ;  Cardinal 
Newman,  Ijord  liawrenco,  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
and  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  These  hang  in  Room 
XXXI.  ;  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Franklin 
grouj)  of  Arctic  explorers,  including  Sir  .U>]u\ 
and  Lady  Franklin,  Pany.  Hoss,  McClintock. 
Heechey,  and  Murchi.son.  The  collection  includes 
several  busts  and  a  few  st^itues,  the  total  number 
of  exhibits  being  about  a  thousand.  Several  of 
the  descriptions  to  tlie  canvases  arc  scarcely 
accurate — i.//.,  Sir  .Fohn  Kennie  hardly  deserves 
the  title  of  engineer"  and  architect,"  and  Orator 
Hunt  died  l)eforc  the  title  "Liberal"  had  u 
definite  jwlitical  meaning  attac  hed  to  it. 


CAST  IRON  IX  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XX. 

By  JOSKI'H  IIOUXEII. 

THE  Forth  Bridge,  a  structure  on  which  the 
highest  engineering  skill  and  experience 
were  concentrated,  was  j)ainted  with  both  lead 
and  iron-oxide  paints.  First,  however,  every 
section  of  work  previously  to  erection  was  scraj)ed 
with  steel  scrapers  and  sci-.itch  brushes,  and  a 
coat  of  boiled  oil  was  applied  as  hot  as  jjossihle. 
Am  soon  after  erection  as  convenient,  and  in  many 
cases  pre«oii8  thereto,  the  work  received  a  coat 
of  red  lead  j)aint,  and  subsequently  a  second 
similar  coat.  On  completion,  the  coats  of  oxide- 
of-iron  paint  were  api)lied  over  the  lead  on  all  the 
tmtside  jjortlons  of  tht:  bridge.  Iron-oxidi!  paint 
was  not  ai)i)lied  to  the  interior  portions  ol  the 
tubes.  Those  received  one  coat  of  red  and  two 
coats  of  white-lead  i)aint.  The  amount  of  surface 
which  had  to  be  thus  covered  was  equal  to  about 
145  acres  in  extent. 

The  cast-iron  pipes  employed  for  water  nnd 
gas  are  usually  coated  with  tar  by  the  method 
knownasDr.  "  Angus  Smith's."  The  ingredients 
comprise  one  part  of  coal-tar  to  three  jKirts  of 
pitch  oiL  This  is  raised  to  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture of  the  oil,  about  350°  to  450"  Fahr.,  the 
pipes  arc  inmaersed  in  it,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  they  attain  tlie .  same  temperature  as  the 
mixture.  .  They  are  then  withdrawn,  and  as  the 
volatile  matters  evajxinite,  a  hard  coating  of 
pitch  remains.  The  castings  naust  be  free  from 
sand  and  rust,  and  the  tar  purified.  The  same 
method  is  adapted  for  iron  work  exposed  to  the 
action  of  salt  water,  as  well  as  fresh.  Corrosion 
in  water  and  gas-pipes  is  delayed  by  jtacking 
them  round  tightly  with  earth,  if  the  earth  is  not 
damp.  Plumbago  is  sometimes  mixed  with  hot 
coal-tar  for  the  protection  of  ironwork  ;  or 
asphaltuiu  is  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  and 
mineral  black,  the  latter  being  added  after 
boiling  the  tar.  Jay's  metallic  paint  is  com- 
posed of  resin  dissolved  in  turpentine  to  the 
consistency  of  treacle,  to  which  colouring  matters 
are  added  at  discretion.  Cast  iron  immersed  in 
sea-water  without  suitable  protection  becomes 
subject  to  destructive  corrosion  of  a  peculiar 
character,  due  'to  the  imcombined  manner  in 
which  the  carbon  is  present  in  the  iron.  Traut- 
wine  instances  the  case  of  cast-iron  cannon, 
recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Jioi/al  Gvurge 
after  immersion  in  the  sea  for  62  years,  and  from 
the  Edgar,  after  immersion  for  133  years.  In 
each  case  the  cast  iron  had  generally  become 
quite  soft,  and  in  some  cases  resembled  plumbago. 
Some  of  the  shot  also,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
became  hot,  and  burst  into  many  pieces.  He 
further  cites  the  case  of  certain  unprotected  parts 
of  cast-iron  sluice-valves  on  the  sea-gates  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  which  were  converted  into  a 
soft,  plumbaginous  substance  to  a  depth  of  Jin. 
within  four-  years ;  but  where  they  had  been 
coated  with  common  Swedish  tar  they  were 
entii-ely  uninjui-ed.  Similar  destructive'  corro- 
sion occui-red  in  the  case ,  of  cast-iron  pipes  im- 
bedded in  earth  rendered  moist  by  the  percolation 
of  sea-water. 

Iron,  like  wood,  is .  especially  liable  to  rapid 
destruction  when  alternately  wet  and  diy.  For 
piles  or  columns  so  situated,  coal-tar  is  "the  best 
preservative.  Tar  is  not  of  much  value  for  the 
px'otection  of  ironwork  above  ground,  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  summer  suns.  It  melts,  and  in  time 
peels  off.  Galvanic  action  attacks  iron  seriously 
when  in  contact  with  other  metals  in  a  wet  or 
damp  situation.    Thus  it  will  become  corroded  if 


in  direct  contact  with  copper,  brass,  or  gun-metal. 
On  the  other  hand,  zinc  acts  as  a  protection  to 
iron,  lioing  itself  eaten  away.  Hence  its  eiu- 
jdoyment  for  roof  sheeting,  and  by  the  engineer 
inside  steam  boilers.  If  iron  is  imbedded  in 
mortar  so  completel}'  as  to  exdudi^  air  and 
moistiire,  absolute  protection  is  afforded  against 
corrosion.  Cemc^nt  is  also  n  preservative.  But 
the  difference  in  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
the  metal  and  the  cement  tend  to  the  i)roduction 
of  cracks  in  the  latter. 

The  discovery  of  Professor  Barff  in  1877 
differed  in  princii)le  absolutely  from  the  applica- 
tion of  ))aints,  which  depend  for  their  virtue  on 
mechanical  adhc'sion,  and  not  on  chemical  afHnitj'. 
The  film  of  magnetic  oxide  formed  depends  for  its 
adhesion  on  the  force  of  chemical  attinity.  It  is 
also  harder  thiin  th<(  iron  itself.  Iteing  a  stable 
oxide,  it  does  not  become  a  earner  of  oxygen  to 
the  nuit.al  beneath,  as  the  instable  ferric  oxide 
does.  This  last  and  the  fenous  oxide  arc  of  a 
spongy  character,  and  offer  no  bairior  to  the 
spread  of  rust  beneath  them.  The  magnetic 
oxide  protects  the  surfaces  bencfith  it  from  corro- 
sion, even  though  jwrtions  adjacent  should  be 
exj)08ed  and  rusting.  The  articles  to  be  treated 
are  placed  in  a  mullle,  heated  to  a  tcmpcniturc  of 
from  500'  to  1. 000'.  or  1,200  Fahr.,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  superheated  steam  during 
from  five  to  twenty  hours.  In  Bower's  process, 
the  action  of  air  and  of  carbonic  acid  was  utilised 
to  j)roduce  similar  results.  In  both  nu'thods,  the 
processes  arc-  largely  under  control,  so  that  any 
required  film  of  oxide  can  1)0  produced.  The 
colour  is  a  dull  bluish-black.  (Jreat  things  were 
expected  of  the  processes.  As  the  Tiiiiis  remarked, 
"it  will  indeed  render  all  kinds  of  iron- 
work, however  much  exposed  to  weather  or  to 
coiTosive  vapoiirs  or  litiuids.  practically  in- 
destructible and  everlasting."  "  Among  the 
most  valuable  and  important  of  the  probiible 
api)lications  of  the  invention  will  bo  the  ])ro- 
tection  of  the  steam-boilers  and  of  the  plates  of 
iron  ships."  "  It  will  extend  the  application  of 
iron  itself  to  several  puqwses  for  which  its 
liability .  to  rust  has  hitherto  rendered  it  un- 
suitable. ('oi)per  vessels  will  no  longer  possess 
any  advantage  for  c(x>king.  and  iron  saucepans 
will  no  longer  need  to  be  tinned.  I^ejiden  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  will  in  all  probability 
be  entirely  superseded."  This  was  in  1877  ;  but 
none  of  these  expectations  have  been  realised. 
The  processes  were  costly  where  large  jjieces  of 
work  were  concerned — chiefly  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  fuel  used  for  superheating  the  steam. 
For  large  outdoor  structuml  work  it  was  pro- 
hibitory also,  because  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
plant  re(iuired.  In  some  work,  the  distortion 
produced  by  heating  was  objectionaVile  ;  in  others, 
the  reduction  in  strength.  For  riveted  work  it 
was  unsuitable.  If  riveting  was  done  first,  the 
hold  of  the  rivet  was  weakened  ;  if  done  after- 
wards, the  rivet  was  not  protected  from  oxidation. 
To  hardened  and  tempered  work  it  could  not  be 
applied.  Work  is  increased  in  dimensions  by  the 
process,  so  that  where  exact  fitting  is  necessary, 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  increase  in  size,  or  else 
subseciuent  adj  ustmentsbccome  necessary,  by  which 
the  coating  is  removed.  In  short,  the  exceptions  to 
its  useful  applications  were  so  numerous  that  the 
methods,  though  perfect  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  chemist,  proved  unsuitable  to  the  exigencies 
of  i)ractical  conditions. 

Oesner's  rust-proof  process,  for  which  there 
are  several  plants  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  resembles  in  some  points  the  Bower- 
BarJff.  But  it  differs  therefrom,  both  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  coating  and  in  its 
physical  characteristics.  It  is  not  the  magnetic 
oxide,  but  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
iron,  the  colour  being  a  deep  blue-black.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  coating  does  not  increase  the 
dimensions  of  the  articles  so  coated,  as  the  Bower 
Barff  does  ;  that  it  does  not  chip  off,  and  that 
articles  can  be  bent  to  an  angle  of  45°  without 
injury  to  the  coating.  It  is  also  said  to  be  cheaper 
than  either  tinning  or  galvanising,  and  to  be 
suitably  adapted  for  large  pieces  of  work — such 
as  water-pipes  and  fittings,  builders'  hardware, 
gates,  and  architectm-al  work  generally.  The 
articles  to  be  treated  are  heated  in  clav  retorts  to 
1,000°  or  1,200°  Fahr.  Steam  is  admitted  into 
the  retort,  and  being  decomposed,  hydrogen  is 
set  free,  filling  the  retorts.  After  a  while, 
naphtha  is  injected  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
cut  off,  the  steam  being  allowed  to  enter  a  few 
minutes  longer.  When  the  process  is  complete, 
and  the  steam  shut  off,  the  articles  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  retorts  have  cooled  do-«Ti  to 


about  800'  Falii'.,  when  they  arc  withilrawn. 
Ornamental  objects  arc  afterwards  given  a  batf 
in  whale  or  paniflin  oil. 

Fnanielling  is  rc.'sorled  to  in  some  of  the  smalli 
arti(  Ics  in  cast  iron,  us  in  the  household  utensi' 
of  sh(!ct-iron  now  bo  (•ommon.     The  process 
8imi)K',  but  8om(!  secrecy  is  observed  in  rcfcrene 
to  tile  ingredients  and  proportions  of  the  eiuimel 
mixture,  which  varies  in  different  works.  Enamel 
is  a  vitrified  glaze,  which  is  fused  to  the  surfaci 
of  the  metal  which  it  is  desired  to  ])rotccl.    It  i»i 
conqiosed  of  powdered  silicates  and  Ijorati.-s  of  easily 
fused  sjilts,  as  those  of  sodium,  potassium,  andf 
loud.    Metallic  oxides  are  added  to  impart  such 
colours  as  may  be  desired.    'ITie  enamel  is  usually  i 
ap])lied  in  solution  in  water,  or  gum-water,  with  a 
brush,  over  the  surfaces  which  ri^iuire  protection.  . 
It  is  then  raised  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  luufHe 
or  an  oven  until  the  enamel  becomes  fused  to  the 
surfjice.    The  temperature  will  varj'  according  to  , 
the  character  of  the  work.    Enamelling  has  been,  i 
and  is  still,  employed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
prot(!ction  of  articles  in  cast  iron.     But  its  ai)pli- 
cations  are  very  limited.     It  is  not  clieap,  nor 
adapted  for  massive  work,  nor  safe  for  intricate 
(listings,  which  would  be  liable  to  distortion  and 
fracture. 

The  covering  of  iron  with  tin  or  with  a  mixture 
of  tin  and  lead  (tcme  ])latcs),  though  of  immense  ' 
commercial  and  I'conomical  importance,  is  not  a 
jirocess  adajited  for  the  protection  of  cast  iron. 
Neither  is  japinning  to  any  important  extent ; 
small  articles  alone  in  ironmonger's  hardware, 
and  thosi'  chiefly  in  malleable  ca«t  iron,  being 
treated  by  japanning.     The  process  tenned  gal-  . 
vanising  is  a])plied,  not  only  to  roof  sheeting,  but  . 
also  to  many  castings  exposed  to  wi^ather.    All  • 
that  is  necessjirj'  is  to  send  the  castings  clean  as 
they  leave  the'  sand  to  the  galvanising  works,  , 
where  ihv.y  arc  immersed  in  the  bath  of  melted 
zinc  similarly  to  sheet-metal  goods.    If  holes 
have  to  be  d'rilled,  or  any  i)art8  turned  or  faced,  ' 
these  must  be  done  afterwards.  1 

One  fact  alone  renders  the  various  rust-proof . 
processes  of  verj-  limited  value  in  most  structural 
Ciist-iron  work  none  of  them,  whether  they  are  ^ 
due  to  coatings  of  nwignetic  oxide  or  processes 
akin  thereto,  enamel,  solutions  of  tar  applied  to 
hot  metal,  can,  apart  from  the  question  of  cost, 
compete  with  paints.  The  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  structural  ironwork  must  of 
necessity  receive  its  protective  coating  after  erec- 
tion. Verj-  little,  except  oiling  or  the  application 
of  one  coat  of  jjaint,  is  practicable  pre\-ious  to 
erection,  and  often  much  of  this  becomes  abraded 
or  chipped  off  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 
It  is  for  this  reason  mainly  that  nearly  all  struc- 
tional  ironwork  is  of  necessity  piintcd,  and  painted 
too  after  completion.  Pipes  c<jatcd  with  solution.s 
of  tar  are  an  exception  ;  but  then  they  go  under- 
ground at  once.  Many  patented  solutions  have 
been  proposed  at  various  times,  and  gi-eat  results 
jiromised  from  their  use.  But  for  nine -tenths  of 
the  structural  ironwork  to-day  paint  remains  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  engineer  and  founder.  Given 
a  pure  paint,  there  is  nothing  superior  in  point  of 
protection  from  rust,  as  there  is  nothing  so  con- 
veniently and  cheaply  aijplied.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  praetica'lly  one  of  purity  and  of 
price.  The  materi.il  of  the  old  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  bought  by  Sir  William  Arrol  for  fem- 
porarj-  work  on  the  Forth  Bridge,  was  foimd  as 
good  as  new  after  62  years,  notwithstanding  that 
many  portions  had  not  been  repainted  during  that 
period.    The  paint  used  was  white-lead. 


A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  "  English  Archi- 
tecture," given  at  St.  Alban's  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  Extension  Movement,  by  Mj.  Arnold 
Mitchell,  F.B.I. B. A.,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
at  St.  Peter's  Parish  Room  in  that  city  on  Wednes- 
day week,  the  subject  of  the  closing  address  being 
vaulted  roofs. 

Mr.  Ha  veil.  Superintendent  of  the  Madras  School 
of  Art,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  to  the  post  of  Superinteudent  of  the 
Calcutta  School  of  Art  ip  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
W.  H.  Jobbing. 

Mr.  Lanaton  Coke,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Crewe  ou  Wednesday  week  as  to  an  application  by 
the  coriioration  to  boiTOw  £2,000  for  the  purpose- of 
sewering  a  portion  of  Hungerford-road,  £900  for  a 
new  steam  plough,  and  £375  for  alteiing  the  man- 
holes. The  town-clerk  (Mr.  F.  Cooke),  the  surveyor 
■(Mr.  G.  Eaton-Shore),  the  medical  officer  (Dr. 
Jones),  aud  the  farm  manager  (Mr.  Wodehouse) 
laid  before  the  inspector  evidence  of  the  need  of 
the  various  works. 
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TO  COKBESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  te 
drawn  up  as  brieflv  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.  ] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawingrs  and  all 
commiinications  respectinj^  illustrations  or  literarv  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Biildixg 
Nek's.  332,  Strand,  TV.C.  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Straxd  Newspaper  Cosipasy,  Limited. 


Jnttit0mmunication. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[11494.]— Fellixig-  Timber  by  Electricity.— Can 

any  coiTespondcnt  put  me  on  the  track  of  full  informa- 
tion on  '•  felling  timber  by  electricity,"  using  i)latinum 
wire  and  a  powerful  batteiy .'  I  think  I  saw  a  description 
of  this  matter  in  the  Times  some  time  ago,  but  I  cannot 
now  trace  it. — A.  G. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPnON. 

One  Pound  per  annum  ^post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Cnited  States.  £1  6s.  Od.  'or6dols.  30c.  gold  .  To  France 
or  Belgium.  £1  tJs.  'kI.  or  .33fr.  .3<Jc.;  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Aiistralian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  od. 

ADVERTISFJiIENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimiun  charge  being  5s.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  lliscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  except  Situation  advertise- 
ments is  6d.  per  hne  of  Eight  words  the  first  Une 
counting  as  two,  ,  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisement"  2s.  ■per  line,  and  Paragraph 
•Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  in-serted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
I  Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

SlTVATIOXS. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  ■■  Situations  Wanted  "  is  One  Shilli.vo  for  Twesty- 
FOL'P.  Words,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after 
■All  Situation  Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 


I  REPLIES. 

i  [11493.] — Tank. — I  infer  tank  is  built  on  the  ground, 
not  in,  from  thickness  of  waUs.  Leakage  is  not  caused 
!  through  any  expansion  of  masoniy  by  pre.ssure,  but 
;  through  the  pores.  Pi-obiibly  the  greatest  leakage  is  at 
the  bottom.  Thickness  of  masomy,  although  cemented, 
is  no  guarantee  of  water-tightness,  because  the  water 
would  find  its  way  through  the  pores  of  new  masomy  if 
it  were  double  "the  thickness.  New  work  leaks  most 
readily  ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  pores  will  natiu-ally  get 
filled  up.  Tlie  cement  rendering  is  probably  only  floated, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  trowelled  to  a  smooth  surface 
to  close  the  pores.  Inside  of  tank  should  also  have  been 
cased  with  bitumen  sheeting,  and  cased  with  4jin.  brick- 
work in  cement  for  protection. — H.  Prestox. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Tol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  pric^  Twelve  Shillings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
bound   volumes    of    Vols.    XXXIX.,    XL.,  XLL, 

.  XL%r[.,  XLEX.,  LI..  Lin.,  LTV..  L\'in.,LIX.,  LX., 
LXI..  LXII.,  LXin.,  LXrV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 
LXVU.,  LXVm.  may  stiU  be  had,  price  Twelve 

'  Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  JIf>st  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  beick  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
'  print. 


PRfivixciAi,.     liott  r  apply  to  the  Secretary,  9,  Conduit- 
street.    We  know  nothing  as  to  regulatiorus.; 

Eeceived.— R.  S.  Peters.— Reg.  Plumb.— J.  W.  F.— F.  J. 
— C.  T.  and  Co.— W.  M.  ;Surbiton;,— Otto. 


Coritsponitmt 


A  CORRECTIOX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib,— In  the  report  of  the  opening  of  Whitfield 
church,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  some  few 
weeks  back,  our  firm  was  given  a-s  i^ortcr  and  Sale, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  we  have  been  inundated 
with  advertwements  thus  addressed.  May  we  ask 
you,  therefore,  to  kindly  call  attention  to  the  com- 
positor's error,  and  give  our  correct  designation  and 
oblige 

We  should  have  at  once  written  you  for  this 
correction  to  be  made  had  we  realised  the  number 
of  firms  who  would  write  us  in  consequence  of  your 
report. — We  are,  ire, 

N'aylor  AST)  Sale,  Architects  and  Surveyors. 

Irongate,  Derbj-,  >Iarch  .30. 


The  tender  of  Mr.  .John  Allen,  of  Radcliflfe,  of 
£1,501  5s.,  has  been  accepted  for  the  extension  to 
Messrs.  A,  and  .J.  Hoyle's  works  at  EadclilTe,  near 
Manchester. 

A  new  Grand  Theatre  and  Opera-House  ha.s  just 
been  erected  y»y  Messrs.  Batley  and  Linfoot  in  the 
High-street,  Croydon,  and  will  be  opened  on  Mon- 
day. The  building,  with  wjme  projjerty  in  the  rear 
and  the  freehold,  has  cost  nearly  £1.),000.  It  is 
«ituat/;d  near  the  new  niuiiicii)al  buildings,  which 
are  to  oT<ened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  May 
next.  Tlie  designs  of  the  theatre  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Brough,  from  the  idea.s  of  the  proprietors  and 
Mr.  f,' raven,  the  style  being  French  Renaissance. 
There  is  .seating  accommodation  for  2,000  persons. 
The  st^ige  nifrtisures  .50ft.  by  .'wft.,  and  from  the  floor 
to  the  grid  is  102ft.  There  is  an  iron  and  asbesftfjs 
curtain,  weighing  ^  tons,  a  tableau  curtain,  and  an 
act-dro]),  paint^'d  by  Mr.  l{yder  Xoble.  There  is  a 
donble  insfAlIation  of  the  electric  light.  The  up- 
holster}-, which  has  Ixreii  carried  out  by  a  Brighton 
firm,  is  in  peacock-blue  and  old  gold. 


CHIPS. 

Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Son,  of  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  ■write  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  Messrs. 
Balaam  Brothers,  of  Sheuton-street,  Old  Kent- 
road,  to  state  that  the  statements  in  the  report 
published  on  Saturday  under  the  heading  "  Collapse 
of  Scaffolding  at  Walworth  "  are  absolutely  untrue, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  accident  of  any  sort  or 
kind  iu  the  course  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
referred  to.  The  report  iii  question  appeared  in  an 
evening  contemporary. 

Sir  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks  has  been  retu-ed 
for  age  from  the  British  Museum  after  13  years" 
service.  Since  1866  he  has  been  keeper  of  the 
British  and  MediiEval  antiquities. 

At  Greenwich  Police-court  on  Friday,  George 
Moore,  bricklayer,  was  committed  for  trial  on  charges 
of  perjury,  falsification  of  accounts,  and  embezzle- 
ment while  acting  as  secretary  of  the  l)eptford 
branch  of  the  Operative  Bricklayei-s'  Society.  Bail 
was  allowed. 

The  Edinburgh  City  Council  have  instructed  Mr. 
T.  Morham,  the  city  superintendent  of  works,  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  fire  brigade  station  to  be  buUt  at 
the  Lauriston-place  entrance  to  the  Cattle  Market. 

Towards  the  building  fund  of  the  University 
College  for  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  over 
£16,000  has  been  subscribed. 

A  large  block  of  buildings  is  being  built  for  the 
Glasgow  Y.M.C.A.,  with  a  frontage  to  Rothwell- 
street,  and  return  ends  to  West  Campbell  and  Main 
streets.  The  buOding  will  include  a  Christian  and 
a  Bible  Training  Institute,  and  is  being  built  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Bryden,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Bell,  212,  St.  Vincent- 
street,  Glasgow. 

A  movement  is  on  foot,  promoted  by  the  Wor- 
cestershire Architectural  and  Archieological  Associa- 
tion, for  making  a  photographic  survey  of  the 
county,  similar  to  the  veiy  successful  one  which  has 
been  carried  out  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Warwickshire.  Alderman 
Ernest  Day,  M.S.A.,  who  is  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  proposal,  has  suggested  that  the 
photographs  shall  be  stored  and  displayed  in  the 
new  Victoria  Institute  at  Worcester,  built  from 
Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  Ligress  Bell's  designs. 

A  new  literary  institute  has  been  built  at  Wylam- 
on-Tyiie  from  designs  by  Mr.  William  Bellington,  of 
Eldon-square,  Xewaistle.  It  is  Domestic  Gothic  in 
style,  and  is  faced  with  Heddon  stone.  Messrs.  J. 
and  G.  M.  Hunter,  Heddon,  were  the  contractors 
for  the  masotfs  work,  and  the  other  tradesmen 
engaged  in  the  erection  were : — Mr.  Adam  Pigg, 
Wylam,  joiners'  work;  Mr.  Chapman,  Corbridge, 
plastering ;  Mr.  Chas.  Xicholsoii,  Newcastle, 
slating;  Messrs.  .Johnson  and  Co.,  Newcastle, 
plumbing  ;  and  Mr,  Rutter,  Ryton,  painting  and 
glazing. 

In  our  report  a  fortnight  ago,  p.  117,  of  the  visit 
of  the  Polytechnic  Building  Class  students  to  Messrs. 
Pawson  and  Leafs'  new  premises  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  we  should  have  stated  that  the  con- 
structors of  the  concrete  staircase  were  Messrs.  W. 
B.  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and  Westminster.  This  staiicase  is  unique  for  the 
small  quantity  of  steel  and  ii'on  used  in  connection 
with  its  construction.  It  is  carried  by  means  of 
steel  and  iron  of  small  section  Lq  tension  in  the 
lower  part  of  concrete  below  the  neutral  axis,  and 
it  is  an  example  of  how  simple  it  is  to  construct 
ui  situ  flights  of  stairs  earned  across  wide  openings 
without  tieing  compelled  to  provide  numbers  of 
cranked  strings,  trimmers,  girders,  cleats,  necessai-y 
in  stone  staircases,  which  involve  so  much  labour', 
not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  staiicase,  but  in 
adju.stiiig  extras,  which  the  excessive  use  of  steel  or 
irouwork  generally  iiwob'es.  .  . 


NUISANCE  BY  NOLSE. 

THE  value  of  a  house  and  garden  in  the 
country  is  e\'idcntl3-  very  much  dependent 
upon  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  locality.  EspcJ- 
cially  in  regard  to  noisi  s  are  we  affected  by  our 
neighboius'  action.s,  and  sometimes  by  their 
amusements.  Each  case  of  the  kind  must  really 
be  decided  upon  its  own  facts,  and  the  Courts  are 
constanth-  having  to  draw  a  line  somcwherp 
between  the  justifiable  noise  that  may  be  made 
by  an  adjacent  occupier  and  the  noise  that 
amounts  to  a  serious  nuisance  affecting  the 
enjo3'ment  of  residential  property,  and,  there- 
fore, likely  to  depreciate  both  its  letting  and  its 
selling  value.  The  latest  case  upon  the  general 
subject  is  that  of  "  ISprugan  v.  Dossett^'  [Times, 
-1th  March) ,  which  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs, 
who  were  three  residents  in  the  village  of  Theydon 
Bois,  near  Epping  Forest,  in  Essex,  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  defendant  from  using  a 
steam  organ  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to 
his  neighbours.  It  appears  that  the  defendant 
had  opened  a  place  in  the  village,  which  he 
pleasantly  termed  a  '•  Forest  Retreat,"  for  the 
refreshment  and  amusement  of  visitors  to  Epping 
Forest  and  the  like.  It  certainly  seemed  to  be 
proved  that  the  steam  organ  was  one  of  great 
power  and  volume  and  tine  penetration,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  pretty  clear  that  during  the 
excursion  and  holiday  season  it  played  with 
^'igour  and  vivacity  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  A  point  strongly  made  by  the  plaintiffs 
was  that  it  rendered  the  enjoyment  of  a  garden 
and  tennis  comt  quite  impossible. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  usual  conflict  of 
testimony.  But  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  decided 
upon  the  e^■idence  that  the  noise  was  a  serious 
nuisance,  especially  so  to  an  invalid  wife  of  one 
of  the  plaintiffs,  who  was  also  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  learned  Judge  held  that  the  fact  of 
the  noise  making  the  use  of  a  garden  practically 
unenjoyable,  if  not  hopeless,  was  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  that  this  question  of  a  nuisance 
was  not  confined  to  the  house  itself,  as  had  been 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  It  was 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  if  a  man '  stayed  indoors 
and  kept  all  his  windows '  shut  the  noise 
would  not  be  so  bad,  for  this  was  hardly  having  a 
reasonable  use  of  his  own  jwoperty.  Finally,  the 
Court  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  playing  this  steam  organ  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff.s,  and 
with  costs,  Fred  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


W.  J.  J. — .\<iREE.MENT. — Rup.MRS. — I  do  uot  consider 
that  the  clause  you  quote  would  make  you  liable  to  do  any 
outside  painting. 

Interested.  —  Traffic.  —  "  Extraordi.s  ary."  —  The 
ordinary  ti-affic,  caused  by  the  staple  industi-y  of  the  place, 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  become  "  extraordinary  traffic," 
however  hea\y  it  might  be,  with  increasing  trade. 


The  painters  of  Heywood  have  sent  in  an  appli- 
cation to  their  employers  asking  them  to  concede  an 
advance  of  wages  of  a  halfpemiy  per  hour.  At 
present  the  men  are  paid  T  Jd.  per  hour. 

New  chou'-stalls  and  a  piaj'er-desk  have  been 
placed  in  the  parish  church  ot  Buiy,  Lanes,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Canon  Hopwood.  They  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs,  Hatch,  of  Lancaster, 
under  the  supervision  and  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs,  Paley,  Austin,  and  Paley,  of  the  same 
town.    The  cost  has  been  £620. 

The  first  stone  of  a  chapel  for  WycUffe  Hall, 
Banbuiy-road,  Oxford,  was  laid  on  March  26th  by 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Ince.  The 
chapel  is  in  course  of  erection  on  a  vacant  plot  of 
giouiid  between  the  hall  aud  Wycliffe  Lodge,  the 
residence  of  the  princii)al,  and  will  be  a  brick  build- 
ing with  Tayntou  stone  dressings ;  the  inside 
measurements  are  40ft.  by  20ft.  ;  the  roof  will  be  of 
oak,  and  covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates  ; 
there  will  be  a  five-light  traceried  cusp-headed 
window  at  the  east  end,  and  a  similar  one  of  thi-ee 
lights  on  the  south  side,  while  at  the  south-west 
comer  there  will  be  an  octagonal  tuiret,  coutainiug 
one  bell,  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  A  corridor  will 
connect  the  hall  with  the  ante-chapel,  and  a  similar 
connection  vriW  extend  to  the  principal's  house. 
The -chapel  will  accommodate  fifty  students.  The 
aichiteci  is  Mr.  Wallace,  of  37a,  Old  Bond-street, 
Loiudon. 
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LE&AL  INTELLIGENCE. 

BuiLDiNO  Line  Appeax.  —  Loxdok  County 
Council  v.  Peyor. — At  Xorth  Loiulou  Police- 
Court  ou  Friday  Mr.  Laue  Q.C.,  attended  to 
reverse  a  decision  he  had  fjiven  in  tlie  ciise  "  The 
London  Countj'  Council  v.  I'ryor."  (See  reports 
in  our  issues  of  Feb.  14,  j).  2()(),  and  March  13, 
p.  402.)  The  defendant,  who  lia<l  built  houses  on 
an  estate  facing  the  Court  in  the  Stoke  Newington- 
road,  started  the  erection  of  a  house  which  the 
Council  contended  was  beyond  the  building  line, 
and  for  which  they  had  not  given  their  sauction  in 
writing  as  ])rovided  by  25  and  26  Vic.  cap.  102, 
sec.  7.'),  and  4,')  Vic.  cap.  14,  sec.  10,  and  .')1  and  52 
Vic.  cap.  41.  When  the  London  County  Council 
prosecuted  Mr.  I'ryor  for  this  infringement,  Mr. 
Lane  held  that  the  defendant  was  witlun  his  rights, 
and  dismissed  the  summons.  But  the  Council 
appealed,  and  the  order  was  sent  back  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Lopes  and 
Davey  to  the  magistrate  to  reverse  his  decision. 
Since  the  magistrate's  decision,  the  building  in 
question  had  been  completed,  and  extended  7ft. 
beyond  the  line  of  frontage.  The  effect  of  this 
order  was  that  the  encroaching  7ft.  be  demolished, 
and  that  the  owner  pay  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 
The  owner  of  the  property  is  Mr.  Framptou,  of 
Bournemouth,  and  he,  it  was  stjited,  had  intimated 
his  intention  of  approaching  the  London  County 
Council,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  getting  some 
concession.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  D.  Chilvers,  who 
represented  the  County  Council,  asked  for  the  order 
of  demolition,  and  Mr.  Lane  replied  that  it  must  be 
made.  He  said  that  the  oft-cpioted  Lord  Auckland 
case  with  the  Westminster  iJistrict  Board  did  not 
apply  to  new  streets  at  all.  Mr.  Edell,  who 
appeared  for  Mr.  Pryor  (the  builder),  said  the 
order  should  be  against  the  owner  of  the 
property,  and  not  against  the  builder.  Mr. 
Chilvers  said  they  might  take  proceedings  against 
the  owner  if  the  building  was  completed :  but 
in  this  ca.se,  when  it  was  originally  before 
the  Court,  the  building  had  only  just  been 
commenced.  Mr.  Lane  said  the  order  would  V)e 
made  against  Mr.  Prj'or  to  demolish  ;  b\it  if  he 
failed  to  do  so,  the  London  County  Council  miglit  do 
the  work.  Mr.  Chilvere  asked  that  a  time  might  be 
stated  in  which  the  work  should  be  done.  Mr. 
Lane  :  Three  months.  He  added,  Mr.  Pi-yor  ran  no 
risk  if  he  did  not  obey  the  order,  because  there  were 
no  penalties  stated.  But  the  London  County  Council 
could  demoUsh  the  place,  and  the  onus  Wiis  upon  the 
party  demolishing  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
operation.  Mr.  Adoljjhus  Dovaston,  one  of  the 
surveyors  of  the  London  County  Council,  produced 
plans  showing  the  condition  of  the  building  when 
the  magistrate's  decision  was  given,  and  its  present 
state.  Mr.  H.  J.  Thurgood,  surveyor  to  Mr. 
Frampton,  the  owner  of  the  property,  said  his  client 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  case  ;  but  he  would  be 
communicated  with.  Mr.  Chilvers  said  the  Council 
would  not  commence  the  demolition  until  the  owner 
had  been  seen.  Mr.  Lane  then  made  the  order 
against  Mr.  Pryor  for  the  demolition  within  three 
months,  with  costs. 

The  New  Somerset  County  Asylum  a>'d  the 
Late  Contractor. — A  meeting  has  been  held  of 
the  creditors  of  Henry  Phillips,  builder  and  con- 
tractor, of  Exeter  and  Taunton,  and  late  contractor 
for  the  erection  of  the  Somerset  and  Bath  Joint 
Asylum  at  Cotford.  The  committee  of  inspection 
reported  that,  counsel  having  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  good  cause  of  action  existed  against  the 
Somerset  and  Bath  Joint  Asylum  Committee  for 
damages  for  breach  of  contract,  they  recommended 
the  creditors,  together  with  Messrs.  Sanders  and 
Co.,  to  take  such  action.  It  was  ultimately  resolved 
to  authorise  the  trustee  to  forthwith  take  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  such  claim ;  and  that  the 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt  do  pari  passu  indemnify 
him  against  all  claim  for  costs. 

RiPAEiAN  Ownership. — Hindson  v.  Ashby. — 
In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  Tuesday,  judgment  was 
given  by  Lords  Justices  Lindley,  Kay,  and  A.  L. 
Smith,  in  an  appeal,  Hindson  v.  Ashby,  from  a 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Romer.  The  plaintiffs  were 
ripaiian  proprietors  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Thames  at  Wraysbury ;  the  defendant  was,  as 
the  owner  of  a  several  fishery,  proprietor  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  this  point.  The  issue  raised  was 
whether  a  small  strip  of  land  which  had  formed 
between  the  plaintitfs'  ground  and  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  river  had  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  it  by  the  law  of  accretion.  Mr.  Justice 
Romer  decided  in.  favour  of  the  plaintiffs.  The 
defendant  appealed,  and  their  Lordships  now 
unanimously  allowed  the  appeal,  with  costs,  and 
reversed  Mr.  Justice  Romer's  decision,  holding  that 
the  land  was  still,  in  point  of  fact,  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  ;  but  they  also  declared  that  the  plaintiffs 
must  still  retain  all  then-  rights  as  riparian  pro- 
prietors. 

At  the  National  Gallery  on  Monday,  a  new 
picture,  V  "Battle  Scene,"  by  Jacob  Weir,  was 
iiung  in  Rooim  No.  XII.    It  is  numberpd  1470.. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Dunoon.— Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  R.S.A.,  has 
just  completed  in  the  clay  a  colossal  stjitue  of 
"  Highland  Mary,"  which,  when  cast  in  bronze, 
will  be  erected  on  the  shore  at  Dunoon.  Mary 
Campbell  was  born  in  17()1  or  1702  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Auchnamore,  behind  the  remains  of  Dunoon 
Castle.  She  was  nurserymaid  at  Mauchliiie  C'astle, 
where  Bums  made  her  acquaintance,  and  became 
enamoured  of  her  by  the  side  of  the  Fail  water  in 
1780.  Her  untimely  death  five  months  later  called 
forth  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  purest  and 
tenderest  of  his  lyrics — "To  Mary  in  Heaven." 
Having  in  view  the  site  on  which  the  statue  is  to 
be  placed,  the  sculptor  has  designed  the  figure  of 
Mary  looking  across  the  intervening  w:it(Ts  of  the 
Clyde  towards  the  Ayrshire  coast  with  a  wistful 
look  upon  her  face.  The  right  foot  is  slightly 
advanced,  and  the  body  bent  forward  upon  it.  The 
head,  admirably  modelled,  is  that  of  a  well- 
favoured,  sweet,  and  modest  giil.  It  is  intended 
that  this  tribute  to  the  "  immortal  memory"  of  the 
hard  shall  be  unveiled  on  the  21st  July  next — the 
centenary  of  his  death. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  church  and  school 
has  been  recently  o])ened  at  New  Silksworth, 
Sunderland.  The  building  is  from  designs  by  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Shields,  of  Sunderland,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cossar.  The  total  cost, 
exclusive  of  land,  will  be  about  £1,800.  The 
principal  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  W.  White, 
Sunderland. 

Messrs.  Fambrini  and  Daniels's  architectural 
concrete  works,  Lincoln,  have  secured  the  contract 
for  supplying  the  whole  of  the  dressings  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  Woodhall  .Spa.  The  above 
comprises  plinth  and  stringcourses,  buttress  weather- 
ings and  date  stones,  moulded  mullions,  transoms, 
and  entrances,  traceried  turret,  with  modelled 
bosses,  finials,  canopies,  kc.  Mr.  R.  Adolphus 
Came,  M.I.B.A.,  architect,  27,  Mecklenburgh- 
square,  London,  and  Messrs.  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Son,  contractors,  Woodhall  Spa. 

A  fire  broke  out  on  Tuesday  night  at  3-j,  Bethnal 
Green-road,  in  a  five-floored  warehouse  tenanted  by 
Messrs.  E.  Sherrj'  and  Co.,  cabinet  manufacturers 
and  upholsterers.  It  was  not  overcome  until  the 
upper  portion  of  the  warehou.se,  in  which  the  flames 
had  broken  out,  had  been  burned  out. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  new  town  hall,  which 
Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is  to  present 
to  the  people  of  Pollokshaws,  will  \te  begun  on 
Monday.  In  order  to  provide  a  site.  Sir  John  ex- 
tended Bengal -street  from  the  public  school  to  Barr- 
head-road,  and  has  widened  it.  The  liall  will  be 
built  ou  the  north  side  of  the  street  at  its  junction 
with  Barrhead-road.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  is  Scottish  Baromal. 
Accommodation  is  provided  in  the  main  hall  for  800 
people.  Allowing  for  the  value  of  the  site,  the 
totjil  outlay  will  be  between  £15,000  and  £20,000. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum,  including  the 
India  Museum  and  Science  collection,  as  well  as  the 
Bethnal-green  Branch  Museum,  is  to  be  experi- 
mentally opened  on  Sundays  from  2  p.m.  till  dusk. 
The  new  arrangement  will  come  into  force  on 
Sunday  next. 

At  St.  George's  Church,  Newcastle -under- Lyme, 
ou  Saturday,  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  unveiled  a 
stained-glass  window,  which  has  been  provided  by 
the  parishioners  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  R. 
Ward,  who  was  vicar  of  the  parish  for  nearly  20 
years.  The  window  has  two  lights,  and  depicts,  in 
two  scenes,  the  heaUng  of  blind  Bartimeus.  It  is 
the  work  of  Messrs.  J.  Hardman  and  Son,  of 
Biimingham. 

An  inquiry  directed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  held  on  Tuesday  week,  before  Major- 
General  C.  P.  Cai-ey,  R.i;.,  at  Felixstowe  To^vn 
Hall,  with  reference  to  an  application  by  the 
Felixstowe  and  Walton  Urban  District  Council  for 
sanction  to  boiTOW  £10,783  for  works  of  sewerage 
in  public  and  private  streets.  The  surveyor,  Mr. 
G.  S.  Horton,  reported  that  of  the  £24,250  already 
bon-owed  £23,334  14s.  5d.  had  been  expended.  The 
public  sewers  were  virtually  done,  and  the  outfall 
works  were  nearly  completed,  there  being  only  a 
few  lengths  of  submarine  work  to  be  done.  Of  the 
40  private  streets  in  the  districts  23  h:id  still  to  be 
made,  and  would  be  put  in  hand  next  autumn  after 
the  season  was  over. 

The  di-spersal  of  the  cabinet  of  Greek  coins 
fonned  by  the  late  Mr.  Hyman  Montagu  was  com- 
pleted at  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge's 
on  Saturday,  and  the  entire  collection  of  816  lots 
realised  the  total  of  £8,976  15s.  6d.  This  sale  is 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  collection  pro- 
duced a  sum  consideraVily  above  the  amount 
invested  in  it  by  Mr.  Montagu,  and  this  although 
it  has  been  formed  during  the  last  six  years. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Ceutii'icatk  of  thk  Sanitaky  In.stitutk. 
— Mr.  Knowles  (for  Mr.  Kcntoul)  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  Tuesday, 
whether  the  Board  had  recognised  the  certificate  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  as  a  certificate  for  a  sanitary 
inspector  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891,  section  108  (2)  {d'\,  whether  any  other  public 
health  bodies  had  applied  for  recognition  of  their 
certificates,  and,  if  so,  their  names ;  whether  such 
approval  had  been  given,  and,  if  not,  the  reasons 
for  refusal ;  and  whether  the  committee  apiwintod 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  three  years  since 
for  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  establishing  one 
examining  boani  in  England  for  the  examination  of 
sanitary  inspectors  did  draw  up  such  a  scheme,  and, 
if  so,  when  would  effect  be  given  to  it. — Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell :  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
approved,  until  they  otherwise  direct,  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  as  a  body  to  grant  certificates  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  section  refeired  to  in  the  question.  The 
British  Institute  of  Public  Health  applied  for  a 
similar  approval,  and  the  Board  had  reason  to 
believe  tliat  application  of  a  like  character  would  be 
mjide  by  other  bodies.  The  application  of  the 
Britisli  Institute  of  Public  Health  was  not  complied 
with,  as  the  Board  thought  it  desirable  that  a  joint 
board  should  be  formed  consisting  of  representatives 
of  various  bodies  interested  in  the  subject,  who 
should  hold  examinations  and  grant  certificates  for 
the  purposes  of  the  section.  A  committee  was 
appointed  in  1895  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  establish- 
ing a  joint  examination  board,  and  they  have  framed 
a  scheme  accordingly.  The  scheme  adopted  con- 
templates that  the  examination  board  should  be 
incorporated  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  and 
aiiplication  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Board  are  communicating  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject. 


New  board  schools  are  about  to  be  built  at  Little- 
borough,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Butterworth  and 
Duncan,  of  South  Parade,  Rochdale. 

The  Government  Harbour  at  Dover,  with  torjiedo 
stations,  is  to  be  completed  in  considerably  less  than 
the  ten  years  originally  stipulated.  The  Admiralty 
liave  leased  a  house  on  the  Marine  Parade,  which  is 
being  fitted  up  for  the  purjwse  of  permanent  offices. 
There  are  now  between  twenty  and  thirty  officials 
engaged  in  completing  the  sim'eys  for  the  harlwur. 
The  harbour  to  be  constructed  will  be  more  exten- 
sive than  the  1844  scheme,  the  width  being  nearly 
two  mUes. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lysaght,  J.P.,  of 
Springfort,  Stoke  Bishop,  and  Hengrave  Hall, 
Suffolk,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  ironfounders  known 
as  John  Lysaght  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Bristol,  has 
just  been  proved.  The  gross  personal  estxite  is 
returned  at  .£424,123  15s.  3d.,  and,  after  deducting 
liabilities  amounting  to  £4,964  7s.  6d.,  the  net  value 
is  £419,249  7s.  9d.  The  personal  estate  abroad  is 
stated  at  £737  Os.  lOd.,  and  there  is  other  personal 
property  amounting  to  £9,040,  and  aggregable 
property  returned  at  £98,068  2s.  The  duty  on  the 
personal  estate  amounted  to  £32,177  5s.  9d. 

When  the  present  clock  was  recently  placed  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas's  Cathedral,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  a  step  necessitated  by  the  larger  size  of  the 
new  bells,  the  corporation  of  that  city  gave  the  old 
St.  Nicholas's  clock  to  AU  Saints'  Church,  to  replace 
the  one  that  had  done  duty  for  a  century  past,  and 
had  now  ceased  to  be  reliable.  The  work  of 
removing  the  clock  from  St.  Nicholas's  tower  and 
instalUng  it  in  its  new  home  has  just  been  completed 
by  Messrs.  William  Potts  and  Sons,  of  Leeds  and 
Newcastle.  The  framework  and  fignres  on  the  four 
glass  dials  of  the  clock  have  been  painted  and  gilded 
afresh,  while  opal  glass  has  been  placed  in  the  outer 
ciicle  vetween  the  figures  and  the  minutes.  The 
lighting  apparatus  has  been  rearranged,  and 
reflective  mirrors  added.  The  formal  starting  of  the 
clock  took  place  ©n  Saturday. 

The  City  Corporation  accepted  at  their  last 
meeting  an  offer  from  Sir  A.  Seale  Haslam,  late 
Mayor  of  Derby,  to  present  to  the  City  of  London 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Queen  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  B. 
Birch,  A.R.A.,  the  conditions  being  that  a  suitable 
site  in  the  City  should  be  found  for  it.  The  owner's 
preference  was  for  the  space  immediately  facing  the 
Royal  Exchange.  The  statue  is  9ft.  high,  and  the 
pedestal  is  of  similar  height,  and  6ft.  4in.  square, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  likeness  of  the  Queen  in 
sculpture  yet  produced. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians 
on  Friday,  the  estimates  for  the  new  workhouse 
infirmary  at  Skircoat  were  considered.  The  build- 
ing committee  repoi-ted  that  No.  1  scheme,  to  pro- 
vide 894  beds,  was  estimated  to  cost  £95,935  ;  and 
the  No.  2  scheme,  under  which  pavilions  were 
intended  to  be  erected  to  increase  the  accommoda- 
tion to  642  beds,  was  calculated  to  cost  £32,950, 
making  a  total  estimated  expenditure  of  £128,885. 
The  committee  recommended  that  No.  1  scheme  be 
adopted,  and  their  report  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Home  Arts  and 
Industries  Association  has  this  week  been  issued 
— being  Larger  and  more  comprehensive  than 
heretofore  it  makes  quite  a  thick  pamphlet, 
recording  an  extension  of  the  classes  and  increase 
of  branches  now  affiliated  with  the  parent  society 
in  various  parts  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom.  The 
past  year  has  been  an  uneventful  one  in  the 
record  of  the  association,  which,  however,  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  and  31  new  classes  have 
eni'olled  themselves.  Subscriptions  have  not 
kept  pace  with  expenses ;  but  mainly  owing  to 
the  indefatigable  energy  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watt.s, 
the  ''Watts  Endowment  Fund  "  started  in  1895 
amoimts  now  to  nearly  £2, -500,  and  will  probably 
shortly  be  largely  augmented  by  the  sale  of  a 
fine  picture  presented  in  aid  of  the  fund  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.  Among  the  subscribers 
supplementing  5Ir.  Watts's  subscription  of  a 
thovisand  guineas  are  donations  of  £50  from  the 
Goldsmiths",  the  Cloth  workers' ,  and  the  Drapers' 
Companies,  with  like  sums  from  Mr.  J.  Passmore 
Edwards,  ilr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.,  Earl 
Brownlow,  Lord  Burton,  Mr.  Wm.  Agnew, 
Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A.,  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
Sir  Chas.  Tennant.  ilr.  Henry  Tate  gives 
£100,  and  Lord  Iveagh  £250.  The  yearly 
exhibition  of  works  by  the  various  classes  is 
announced  to  be  held  next  June  in  the  Albert 
Hall.  The  following  are  willing  to  receive  men 
and  boN's  as  apprentices  in  their  own  workshops, 
"  provided  the  necessary  fees  are  forthcoming  "  : — 
Mosaic,  ilr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A. ;  metal  and 
leather-work,  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  :  cabinet-making 
and  joinerj-,  Mr.  Reg.  T.  Blomfield,  31. A.  ;  and 
Mr.  C,  Spooner.  Mr  .  W.  B.  Re\-nolds  also  will 
teach  metal  work.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
some  names  associated  with  design  or  with 
architecture  as  a  profession  are  talring  up  manu- 
facture as  employers  of  labour.  That  an  archi- 
tect should  do  this  is  quite  out  of  accord 
with  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  R.I.B.A., 
which  ever  seems  to  esteem  the  trim  and  smug 
professional  jobber  to  the  artistic  designer,  par- 
ticularly whenever  that  indi%idual  endeavours  to 
strike  out  a  line  other  than  that  prescribed  by 
Conduit  -  street  conventionalities.  Among  the 
names  figuring  as  -^ice-presidents  or  as  members 
of  the  council  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries 
Association  are  the  following  arcliitects  and 
artists : — Me5.--rs.  Eastace  Balfour,  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond, R.A.,  Morton  R.  Peto,  Mauiice  B.  Adams, 
C.  F.  A.  Vovsev,  Val  Prinsep,  R.A.,  J.  H. 
Pollen,  W.  A."  8."  Benson,  W.  B.  Sanders,  E.  J. 
Poynter,  R.A.,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and  Professor 
Euskin. 

Ox  taking  fresh  measurements  of  the  Parthenon, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  P.R.I.B.A.,  has  di.scovered, 
to  his  surprise,  that  the  preserved  portions  of  the 
Temple  have  remained  without  the  slightest  change 
since  he  first  investigated  the  structure  fifty  years 
ago,  when  he  made  those  original  reseiirches 
which  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  students  of 
Greek  antiquities  throughout  the  world.  At 
that  time  neither  earthquakes  nor  any  other  cause 
had  affected  the  wonderful  stability  of  this  unique 
monument  of  ancient  architecture.  In  conformity 
with  the  advice  of  3Ir.  Penrose,  the  work  of  ren- 
dering the  entablature  solid  and  secure  is  soon  to 
be  commenced. 

Thk  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  decided  on 
Tuesday  to  give  the  necessary  notices  to  treat  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  ground  required  to  widen 
the  public  way  in  front  of  Xos.  98,  99,  100,  and 
101,  Fleet-street,  as  soon  as  the  London  County 
Council  have  agreed  to  contribute  half  the  cost. 
The  propertie.s  in  question  occupy  the  portion  of 
Fleet-street  between  the  south-west  quadrant  of 
Ludgate-eircus  and  Bride-lane,  and  the  London 
County  Council  will  receive  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, on  the  2 1st  inst.,  a  recommendation  from  the 
Improvements  Committee  to  contribute  one-half 
the  cost  of  widening  Fleet-street  at  this  point 
from  45ft.  to  GOft.,  the  entire  estimated  cost  Ixiinj; 
£31,500. 

LoKi)  Heuschpxl  inaugurated,  on  Tuesday, 
thfj  Whitw;hapel  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  in  Com- 
mercial-street, this  Ixiing  the  sixteenth  of  the 
annual  di»i)lHyH  which  Canon  Harnett  has 
organi.sed.  The  ajlle<,tion  brought  together  com- 
pri»<;8  upwards  of  230  works,  which  will  remain 
on  view  daily  (hiiftj  up  to,  and  including,  Sunday, 
April  19.  The  pifctures  include  Sir  E.  Bumc- 
Joncs's  scries  of  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 
which  have  a  room  to  themselves ;  the  same 


painter's  "The  Golden  Stairs,"  lent  by  Lord 
Battersea;  the  late  Lord  Leighton's  "Michael 
Angelo":  Lady  Butler's  "To  the  Front"; 
Mr.  Wyllie's  "Water  Gate  of  London"  (the 
Tower  Bridge  and  surroundings)  ;  and  the  late 
Vicat  Cole's  large  canvas,  "  Westminster,"  show- 
ing the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  river  in  a  rich 

I  sunset.  Among  the  portraits  is  that  of  Jlr.  Glad- 
stone, by  Sir  j.  E.  Millais,  P. R.A.  There  are 
also  works  by  G.  F.  Watts,  AV.  Q.  Orchard- 
son,  B.  Riviere,  Stacy  W.  JIarks,  B.  W.  Leader, 
Alfred  Parsons,  and  other  prominent  artists.  In 
opening  the  exhibition.  Lord  Herschell  expressed 
his  hearty  approval  of  the  Sunday  opening  of 
picture  galleries,  and  accorded  his  approval  to  a 
suggestion  that  a  permanent  Art  Gallery  should 
be  established  in  the  district,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000, 

I  a  scheme  which  he  commended  to  the  notice  of 

(  men  of  wealth. 

I  Some  further  discoveries  upon  the  site  of  the 
monastery  at  St.  Alban's,  south  of  the  abbej- 
church  (now  the  cathedral),  have  been  made  by 
,  'Sh-.  Charles  Henry  Ashdown,  and  elucidate  the 
j  plan  of  the  building.  The  site  remains  unbuilt 
upon  and  laid  in  grass,  and  while  the  part  nearest 
the  abbey  had  been  well  mapped  out  in  ascertained 
positions  of  cloisters  and  buildings,  the  further 
or  southern  portion  was  comparatively  unexplored. 
Diuing  the  summer  many  portions  of  the  turf 
covering  the  foundations  of  the  dismantled  build- 
ings in  the  Abbey  Orchard  assume  a  more  or  less 
yellow  appearance,  caused  by  the  proximity  of 
buried  masonry  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
sequently a  lack  of  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the 
grass.  This  was  apparent  in  a  marked  degree 
during  the  long-continued  drought  of  1893,  but 
still  more  so  during  last  summer.  Towards  the 
end  of  last  autumn  a  remarkably  -well-defined 
parallelogram  was  indicated  by  the  burnt-  up  grass 
in  a  position  approximating  to  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  field,  and  this  has  been  identi- 
fied by  Mr.  Ashdown  and  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler  as 
the  great  bakehouse  of  the  monastrv,  rebuilt  by 
Abbot  Thomas  de  la  Mare  between  1349  and  1396. 
The  longer  axis  lies  parallel  to  the  nave  of  the 
abbey,  and  to  the  Oriolum,  which  is  the  nearest 
building  previousl)'  discovered  to  the  north,  whose 
foundations  are  plainly  ^asible  near  the  seat.  The 
length  of  the  buililing  was  65ft.,  breadth  25ft., 
ami  the  average  -width  of  the  walls  24in.  An 
opening,  6ft.  -wide,  probably  a  doorway,  occurs 
in  the  north  wall  at  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  wall  from  the  north-west  angle.  At  the 
south-west  angle  and  exterior  to  the  building 
evidences  occur  of  a  considerable  mass  of  masonry 
lying  just  beneath  the  soil,  but  not  yet  excavated. 

The  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city 
of  Silchester  in  1895  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper 
read  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  and  G.  E. 
Fox  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  Frida}^  evening.  The  two  insuhe,  or  blocks, 
explored  last  year  were  those  niunbered  XIII. 
and  XIV.  on  the  great  plan,  which  is  added  to 
periodically  as  fresh  buildings  are  uncovered,  and 
is  already  beginning  to  show  a  nearly  complete 
map  of  the  central  portions  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  chief  interest  of  two  fine  villas  discovered  in 
1895  consists  in  the  mosaic  pavements,  which 
compare  favourably  as  works  of  art  with  the 
well-known  examples  at  Bignor  and  elsewhere 
in  Britain.  In  one  of  the  houses  is  a  room  set 
apart  specially  for  the  worship  of  the  household 
gods,  the  foundation  for  a  shrine  (corresponding 
exactly  to  one  at  Pompeii)  being  found  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  first  trace  noticed  at  Silchester 
of  private  worship  in  Pagan  times.  The  number 
of  images  or  gods  found  altogether  has  been  ex- 
tremely small.  The  villas  might  have  been 
described  by  the  house  agent  of  the  period  as 
"  palatial  mansions,  suitable  for  rich  city  men." 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Guinness  Trust 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1895,  .shows  that  the 
capital  of  the  London  Fund  now  amounts  to 
£269,446.  During  the  year  additional  buildings, 
containing  16  tenements,  on  the  Vauxhall-square 
site,  and  four  blocks  of  buildings,  containing  456 
tenements,  on  the  Page's-walk  site,  were  com- 
pleted, and  are  now  fully  let.  On  December  31, 
1895,  there  were  6,769  persons  living  in  the 
Trust  Buildings.  The  average  weekly  rent  of 
each  room  was  28.  l^d.  The  trustees  have  now 
provided  1,877  separate  dwellings,  containing 
3,738  rooms,  besides  laundries,  club-rooms, 
costers'  sheds,  &c.,  and  are  negotiating  for  an 
additional  site.  The  capital  of  the  Dublin  Fund 
now  amounts  to  £58,894.  The  buildings  on  the 
New  Bride-street  (Kevin-street)  site  were  com- 
pleted in  January,  and  have  let  well  during  the 


year.  On  Dec.  31,  1895,  there  were  710  persons 
living  in  the  buildings.  The  average  weekly 
rent  of  each  dwelling  was  28.  9d.,  and  of  each 
room  Is.  9Jd.  A  second  block  of  buildings, 
containing  120  tenements,  is  in  course  of  erection 
on  the  Xew  Bride-street  site,  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupation  during  the  year. 

A  CARPET  lining  made  entirely  from  wood  and 
paper  pulp  is  one  of  the  newest  articles  to  be  pro- 
duced fiom  that  seemingly  tmfailing  source — 
paper,  sa)-s  an  American  exchange.  Carpet 
linings  made  from  manila  pajier,  folded  in  flat  rolls, 
or  otherwise  constructed,  are  common  enough,  but 
the  new  tj'pc  of  lining  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 
A  carpet  lining  must  be  j)Orous,  flexible,  smooth, 
and  also  moth-proof.  These  ends  are  obtained  by 
running  the  pulp  on  the  floor  to  an  avei'age  depth 
of  jin.,  which  will  furnish  an  elastic  foundation 
for  the  carpet.  The  pulp  fills  every  crack,  bad 
place,  and  depression,  and  forms  a  perfectly  level 
surface.  E.\posure  to  the  air  dries  the  composition 
in  a  day  or  so.  The  carpet  is  laid  directly  upon 
this  surface,  which  makes  the  poorer  grades  of 
carpets  seem  Uke  the  softest  and  most  costly  of 
pile  te.xtures. 


CHIPS. 

The  old  Royal  Hotel  and  adjacent  buildings  at 
Weymouth,  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  that 
borough,  are  about  to  be  leased  to  a  syndicate  who 
propose  to  erect  on  the  site  a  new  hotel  to  cost 
£30,000  with  furnishing,  and  an  arcade  to  cost 
£5,000.  Crescent-street  will  be  opened  up  and  con- 
tinued as  a  36ft.  thoroughfare  into  George-street. 

The  new  wing  and  chapel  which  have  been  added 
to  the  buildings  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  at 
Manor-road,  Stoke  Newington,  have  been  opened  by 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Dr.  Vaughan.  The  chapel 
is  seated  for  300  persons. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  Low  Fell  Schools,  Gates- 
head, Messrs.  Oliver  and  Leeson  architects,  New- 
castle-ou-Tyne,  the  "  Climax  "  patent  dii-ect- acting 
invisible  roof  ventilator  and  improved  air  inlet 
brackets  are  being  used  and  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Cousland  aud  Mackay,  ventilating  engineers, 
Glasgow. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  workhouse  in- 
firmary, now  being  erected  in  High  -  street, 
Homertou,  for  the  guardians  of  Hackney  Union, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday  week.  The  building  -will 
cost  £33,000,  and  is  being  erected  from  plans  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  of  76,  Finsbmy-pavement,  B.C. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  have 
resolved  that,  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  com- 
munity who  might  be  unable  to  pay  the  usual 
entrance-fee,  the  exhibition  should  be  free  in  the 
evening  between  seven  and  ten  o'clock  during  the 
last  week  of  this  year's  exhibition.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  far  this  aiTangement  will  affect  the 
attendance  on  pay-days  of  the  frugal-minded 
citizens  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Willerby  Asylum  extensions,  near  Hull,  are 
baing  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shor- 
land's  patent  Manchester  grates  and  patent  inlet 
panels,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Shorland  aud  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

The  new  owner  of  what  remains  of  the  once 
famous  Benedictine  abbey  at  Glastonbury  intends 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  an-est  its  further  decay. 
Mr.  Hauley  Austin,  who  has  just  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  abbey  by  inheritance,  has  called  in 
Mr.  Edmund  Buckle,  the  Bath  aud  Wells  diocesan 
architect,  to  see  what  can  bs  done  to  preserve  the 
ruins,  aud  more  especially  the  crypt  of  the  nave, 
from  fmther  dilapidation. 

St.  Audi-ew's  Church,  Giinton,  Swaledale,  will  be 
reopened  on  Wednesday  next  by  the  Bishop  of 
B-ipon,  after  restoration,  earned  out  at  a  cost  of 
£3,000,  fiom  plans  by  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Charle- 
wood,  of  Newcastle  ;  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Darlington, 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  edifice  has  been 
newly  seated  in  oak  on  the,  lines  of  the  original 
sittings.  Stained-glass  memorial  windows  have 
been  presented  to  the  church,  including  one  in  the 
east  wall,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  of  London.  The 
bells  have  been  recast  and  retuned  by  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  and  there  is  a  new  clock 
by  Messrs.  Potts,  of  Leeds. 

The  Wirral  Railway,  now  called  the  Liverpool 
and  North  Wales  Railway,  between  Hawardeu  and 
Liverpool,  being  now  completed,  was  opened  for 
traffic  on  Monday,  having  been  inauguratsd  on 
Saturday  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  new  line  nms 
from  Birkenhead  to  Connah's  Quay,  crossing  the 
Dee,  which  is  there  4S0ft.  wide,  by  a  great  low- 
level  swing-bridge.  The  distance  between  the  two 
places  by  this  route  is  17J  miles — nearly  six  miles 
less  than  the  present  route  by  way  of  Chester.  The 
new  line  thus  affords  direct  communicatioa  betweeu 
Liverpool  and  North  Wales. 
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■WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

LLAXBtiDxo.  — A  dispute  Ims  arisen  between  tlie 
master- j)ainters  and  men,  the  latter  h.aving  applied  for 
Id.  per  hour  advanee  in  wages  and  been  refused, 
the  present  rate  being  Old.  per  hour.  On  Saturday 
night  a  deputation  from  the  men  had  a  conference 
with  the  masters,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result, 
and  the  strike  commenced  on  Monday  morning. 

Newca.stle-on-Tyne. — The  dispute  between  the 
bricklayers  and  plasterers  engaged  in  the  local 
building  trade  as  to  which  body  of  men  shall  carry 
out  certain  work,  has  culminated  in  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  employers.  The  members  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  on  Friday  night  at  the  County 
Hotel,  Newcastle,  with  Mr.  Walter  Lowiy  in  the 
chaii',  and  it  was  thou  agreed  that  all  previous 
efforts  of  the  employers  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
having  failed,  there  was  no  other  course  open  to 
them  but  to  immediately  lock  out  the  two  trades 
iitfectod.  This  decision  threw  idle  on  Monday 
between  700  and  800  men  employed  on  various 
works  in  course  of  construction  in  Newcastle  and 
(xateshead. 


CHIPS. 

An  excellent  week's  business  was  reported  on 
Monday  from  Tokenhouse  Yard,  resulting  in  a 
total  of  £130, 5'27.  The  numlter  of  sales  conducted 
was  not  large,  but  most  of  the  auctioneers  were, 
successful  in  disposing  of  their  lots.  Suburban  and 
country  sales  are  I'eported  to  the  amount  of  £93,92(). 

The  Vicar  of  Bodmin  is  appealing  for  funds  to 
enable  the  ruined  chapel  dedicated  by  the  Grey 
Friars  Monks  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  to  be 
carefully  restored.  It  is  the  only  example  of  a 
complete  Hth-century  chiipel  in  Cornwall,  and 
possesses  a  crypt  40ft.  long.  It  has  an  east  window 
equal  in  design  to  any  in  lingland.  The  fabric  is 
much  damaged  by  neglect  and  desecration  ;  but  his 
architect,  Mr.  E.  Seddiug,  of  I'lymovith,  has  re- 
ported that  very  little  of  the  walls  will  have  to  be 
rebuilt. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academicians 
and  Associates  held  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  Mr. 
George  Henry  Boughton  was  elected  an  Academician. 
Mr.  Boughtou,  who  was  born  in  Norfolk,  but  spent 
his  youth  in  New  York,  has  been  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy  since  1879.  He  is  best  known  hy  his 
portraits  of  Puritan  dames  with  a  background  of 
snow-clad  New  England  scenery. 

Before  the  Common  Serjeant  on  Friday,  Alfi-ed  C. 
Gentry,  35,  auctioneer,  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  from  persons 
whom  he  had  engaged  for  fictitious  situations, 
requiring  a  cash  deposit.  The  total  amount  he  had 
obtained  in  this  way  was  stated  to  be  £2,201.  He 
was  sentenced  to  12  months'  hard  labour. 

Nearly  200  members  of  the  Bradford  Historical 
and  Antiquaiian  Society  visited  Bolton  Abbey  on 
Friday.  The  party  proceeded  in  waggonettes  from 
the  station  to  the  ruins,  where  an  architectural 
description  of  the  abbey  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  H.  S. 
Cranage,  M.A.,  Cambridge  University  lecturer,  in 
illustration  of  his  present  course  of  lectures  to  the 
Bradford  Philosophical  Society.  The  Rev.  A.  P. 
Howes,  M.A.,  rector,  also  gave  an  historical  account 
of  the  abbey. 

The  body  of  St.  Martin's  (Carfax)  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Queen-street  and  Corn  Market,  Oxford, 
is  about  to  be  pulled  down  in  order  to  vriden  the 
High-street.  The  church  was  rebuilt  about  74 
years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Plowman,  a  local 
architect ;  but  the  ancient  tower  was  left,  and  will 
still  remain. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Weston,  sirrveyor  to  the  district 
cotmcil  of  Eastleigh,  Hants,  has  been  elected  as 
siu  veyor  of  Andover. 


FAMBRINI  &  DANIELS, 

Mahufaotubbes   of    imperishable  CONCBETB 
MASONRY  FOB 
OOBNIOES,  STRINa-OOTTBSES, 
MODELLED    PANELS,  AND  EVEBT 
STONE-WOBK  bcEaUISITE. 
LANDINGS  and  Plain  or  Moulded  and  Mitred 
STEPS,  durable  throughout. 

WORKS    AND    DFFICES  :  LINCOLN. 


JOHN  GRUNDY, 
HEATING   APPAR4  MANUFACTURER. 

ESTIMATES  FREE      SUCCESS  GU4R4NTEED. 

Foundry:  TYLDESLEY,  MANCHESTER. 

Sh<itcr<}nniK  find  Workrooms : 
TYLDESLEY  BUILDINGS,  TOKRENS  STREET,  ISLINGTON.  N. 
Wett  End  Showrooms  :  67.  wifjMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Chiff  Office- 

30,  Duncan  Terrace,  City  Boad,  London,  N. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOULTINQ,     SHEPTON  MALLET. 

  London  Agent: 

B.  A.  WILLTAM8,  16,  Cravbn  Strkbt,  Stband,  W.C 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  .^rrhiteet*  is  spcci.illv  invite,!  to  the  Durability 

an<l  1  e;i  itiful  Coi.oi'ii  of  lfii«  material. 
Quarries  Well  On.  ne  1  ;  IJuiek  Tk-spateh  Guaranteed  ;  Stonework 
Delivered  and  Fixed  Complete.    Samples  and  Estimates  Free. 

Address:  — 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTON,  STOKE-UNDER- HAM,  SOMERSET. 

London  Acent; — 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TUB  IIWVIOTA. 

PATENT  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Superirn-  >Sf'iai-ilry  Tress  P.ri'-ks;  l»r]i\<  nil)U'  in  London  hy 

WORKS:  WEST  ENdTrId'gE,' HAYES,  MIDDLESEX. 

For  S;iTnpl'^"<  arnl  rartiojiliiVN  Ax>ply, 
LONDON  OFFICE 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOUSE,  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 
WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY.    WAINSCOT.  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 

.  TENDEBS. 

•,•  Correspondent's  wrmld  in  all  cases  oblige  bj-  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Aston  Ci.ixTON,  Di  cks. — For  work  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  a  villa  at  ^Vston  Clinton,  exclusive  of 
bricks,  lime.  .s:ind,  and  all  plumbing,  glazing,  and 
painting.    J[r.  Ci.  T/Uokett,  Aylesbury,  architect: — 

ShcTwin,  Wriddesdon   £3!)6   0  0 

Simon  and  f'larke.  Wendover  ...  SS.'i  0  0 
Crook  ;ind  Sons,  Waddesdon        ...       X>1   9  6 

Fimher.  Ti-ing   .S'^o   0  0 

firimsdale.  Aylesbmy    315   0  0 

Read,  "Watford   310  0  0 

Grist,  S.,  Limited,  Aylesburj-      ...       283  0  0 

B.  VRXET,  HfitTs. — For  alterations  to  the  Three  Etow,  for 
Messrs.  M.  A.  Sedgwick  and  Co.,  Watford  Brewery,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Aj-re.s,  14,  High-street,  "Watford,  architect  :— 

■  Brightman,  C,  AVatford  (accepted). 

BoscoMiiE. — For  additions  to  "  Mons  Elysee."  Me.s.srs. 
H.  E.  Hawker  and  Mitchell,  Bournemouth,  architects:— 
George  and  Harding  (accepted!    ...  £1,225   0  0 

BofBXEMijCTii. — For  additions  to  "  Headinglea,"  in 
Branksome  Park.  Messrs.  H.  E.  Hawker  and  Mitchell, 
architects : — 

Lucas,  J.  "W.  (accepted)    £1,130   0  0 

C. 4NXOCK. — For  the  supply  of  350>'ds.  nm  of  unclimb- 
able  iron  fence.  4ft  in  height,  round  the  allotment  ground, 
for  the  urban  district  co:mcil : — 

Jellyman,  S.,  Cannock  (accepted)  .<!s.  lid.  per  yard. 

Chelsea. — For  enlarging  and  rebuilding  offices  to  all 
departments,  and  providing  additional  lavatory  accommo- 
dation and  new  drainags  at  Htar-lane  School,  for  the 
London  (school  Board.    Second  competition : — 

Hammond,  "W.  £2.2.5fi  0  0 

Grover,  J.,  and  Son   2.270   0  0 

Xeal.  G   2,269   0  0 

Mallett,  H   2.214   0  0 

Lj-ford,  G   2,203  IS  3 

Charteris.  D    2.184   0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E   2,176   0  0 

Downs,  "W   2.143   0  0 

Minter.  F.  G   2,120   0  0 

Foxley,  G   2,114   0  0 

LathevBros.    ...    2,098  0  0 

TerbuJ  V,  R.  A.,  and  Sons   2,043  0  0 

LiUy  and  Lilly,  Limited*    1,887   0  0 

'  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

CftELSE.i. — For  proriding  and  fixing  small  low-pressure 
hot-water  apparatus  for  boys"  hall  on  ground  floor,  and 
girls'  hall  and  three  classrooms  on  first  floor,  at  "Waterloo- 
street  School,  for  the  London  School  Board : — 

Eraser  and  Fraser,  Limited   £189   0  0 

Maguire  and  Son    186   0  0 

Ben  v,  Z.  D.,  and  Sons    179   0  0 

Davis,  G   175   0  0 

Mav,  J.  and  F   173  10  0 

"Wontner-Smith.  Gray,  and  Co.  ...  166  0  0 
Rosser  and  RusseU,  Limited*       ...       139   0  0 

*  Recommended  for  acceptanca. 

CovEXTBY. — For  the  addition  of  a  physical  laboratory  .to 
Bablalce  Schools.    Mr.  Herbert  Chattaway,  architect : — 
"Worwood,  .J.,  Coventry  (accepted)...     £375  0  0 

FiN'sin  RY. — For  providing  and  fl.xing  hot-water  coils 
in  rorridois  and  tubular  boilers  in  boys',  girls',  and  in- 
fants' departments  of  Graf  ton-road  School,  for  the  London 
School  Board  :— 

Defries,  J.,  and  Sons.  Limited  £85  0  0 

Cannon,  W.  G.,  and  Sons   ...       ...        77  10  0 

Vaughan  and  Brown,  Limited      ...        69   0  0 

Em.s,  .J.  C.  and  J.  S.,  Ltd   63   0  0 

Fox,  "W.  J.    62  10  0 

"Wontner-Smith,  J.,  Gray,  and  Co.*        58  18  0 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


FixsiuiKY.— For  rebuilding  the 
ments,  and  providing  new  drainage 
for  the  L(mdon  School  Board : — 


ofliccH  of  all  depart- 
at  Bath-street  School, 


Lidstone,  X  

...  £2,173 

0 

0 

Grover,  ..J.,  and  Son  

...  1,993 

0 

0 

Cox,  C.  ,., 

1 ,970 

0 

0 

Staines  and  Son 

...  1,821 

0 

0 

Munday,  G..  and  Sons 

.  1,810 

0 

0 

T.amunc(!.  E.,  and  Sims 

1.778 

0 

0 

Hcattic,  R.  V  

I,7(i2 

0 

0 

Knight,  IL,  and  Son  . 

1,7.39 

0 

0 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  li. 

.  .  1,723 

0 

0 

Akers,  Vt.  and  Co. 

.  1,721 

0 

0 

Robey,  J.  T.*  ... 

.  1,626 

0 

0 

*  Itecomracnile<l  for  . 

iLceptance. 

H.vCKSEY. — For  erecting  a  new  school  for  895  children, 
with  manual  training  centre  and  playground  <m  top  of 
si  hoiil  for  boys,  in  Eleanoi^road,  ILaekney,  for  the  London 
School  Hr)ard :  — 


Cliarteris,  1)  

...  £20,187 

0 

0 

Munday,  G.,  and. 8on.s 

...  19,912 

0 

0 

Yerbury,  R.  A.,  and  Rons  . 

.  19.i)04 

0 

0 

Lovatt,  H  

..  19,611 

0 

0 

Xightingalc,  B.  E 

.  19,.'>46 

0 

0 

Roberts.  L.  H.  and  H. 

.  19,170 

0 

0 

King,  "W.,  and  Son 

.  19,l.-)7 

I) 

0 

Patrick,  J.  and  M. 

.  19,0:« 

0 

0 

Cox,  C.  ...   

.  18,665 

0 

0 

"VVallis,  G.  E.,  and  Sous 
Khurmur,   

.  .  18,;«0 

0 

0 

.  .  17,982 

0 

0 

Lawrance,  E.,  and  Sons 

...  17,981 

0 

0 

Dabbs,  W.  M.  .  . 

.  17,961 

0 

0 

Treasure  and  Son 

..  17,8!»4 

0 

0 

Kirk  and  Randall 

17,892 

0 

0 

Grover,  J.,  and  Sim*  . 

.  17,648 

IJ 

0 

•Recommended  for  aoeeptanoc. 

H.v'  Kxi'.v. — For  erecting  a  new  school  for  902  children, 
with  «)okcry  and  laundry  centres,  .special  school  and 
solioolkei  pcr's  hou.se  in  Windsoi-road,  for  the  London 
Schof>l  Board  :  — 


Treasure  and  Son 

£26,161 

0 

0 

Killby  and  (Jayford 

.  2.5,980 

0 

0 

(iregar.  W.,  and  Son 

.  2.5,950 

0 

0 

Dove  Bros. 

25,685 

0 

0 

(r  rover,  .1.,  and  Sons 

.  .  25,14.5 

0 

0 

Dabbs,  W.  M  

..  24,951 

0 

0 

Athcrton  and  Dolman 

...  24,880 

0 

0 

Shurmur,  W  

...  24,724 

0 

0 

LawTanee,  E.,  and  Sons 

...  2.3,921 

0 

0 

Cox,  C    

...  2;j,497 

0 

0 

Stimpson  and  Co  

...  23,460 

0 

0 

Pattiason,  W.,  and  Sons 

...    23,199  -T) 

0 

Charteris,  D.  •  . . .   

...  22,973 

0 

0 

•Recommended  for  acceptance. 

IsLixiiTox.— For  new  house,  C'onewood-street,  Isling- 
ton.  Mr.  E.  .T.  Harrison,  architect  :— 

"Ward  and  Lamble   £749   0  0 

Dearing   722   0  0 

Houghton       ...  720   0  0 

HanTcins  and  "Wright  693   0  0 

Marsden   679  10  0 

Eddie    672   0  0 

AVills    510   0  0 

Kktteuing. — For  the  erection  of  a  mixed  school  and 
caretaker's  cottage  in  Park-road,  for  the  school  board  : — 
Barlow,  F.,  of  Rothwell  (accepted)   £7,200   0  0 

Leeds.— Two  of  the  tenders  proWsionally  accepted  for 
the  erection  of  section  No.  1  of  the  hospital  for  infectiou.s 
disea,ses  on  the  Marston  Hall  estate,  Seacroft  (see  our 
last  issue,  p.  xvi)  having  been  withdrawn,  the  Leeds 
Corporation  have  let  the  work  in  one  contract  to  "William 
Irwin  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  at  £-28,135. 

Leeds.— For  forming  excavations  for  the  arcades  in 
New  Briggate  : — 

Speight,  Jos.,  Ch,apeltown-road,  Leeds  (accepted). 

Leek.— For  heating  the  workhouse  infirmary,  Leek,  fot 
the  Leek  Guardians : — 

"Ward  and  Xock,  Birmingham     ...     £633  0  0 

Morwood  and  Son,  Sheffield        . . .       545  0  0 

Lowndes,  E.,  Leek                                514  0  0 

Jones  and  Att wood,  Stourbridge  ...       490  0  0 

Ro.sser  and  Ru.ssell,  Biimingham  ...       478  0  0 

TrussweU  and  .Son.  Sheffield"      ...    .   470  0  0 
(Architect's  estimate,  £500,) 
*  Accepted. 

Leek.— For  erecting  fire-station,  shops,  butter  market, 
&c.,  for  the  Leek  Urban  District  Coimcil : — 

Fire-station  and  lock-up  shops : — 

Fielding.  J.,  Mto-a                             2,275  7  0 

Comes,  C,  Hanley                             2,080  0  0 

Heath,  J.,  Leek                                1,966  u  O 

Embrev,  H.  P.,  Fenton                       1,9-27  0  0 

Heath  "and  Lowe,  Leek                       l,9fe  0  0 

Giace,  T.,  Leek"                                1,796  0  ft 

•  Recommended  for  acceptance. 
(Architect's  estimate,  £1,907.) 

Butter  market,  lock-up  shons.  &c. : — 

Comes,  C.,  Hanley   

Fielding,  .L,  Alton   

Embrey,  H.  P.,  Fenton 

Heath,  J.,  Leek   

Heivth  and  Lowe,  Leek      .  . 
Grace,  T.,  Leek"   

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 
(Architect's  estimate,  £2,476.) 

(The  scheme  is  subject  to  the  Local'  Government  Boari 
authorising  the  Council  to  burrow  the  reiiuisite  sum  to 
cover  the  cost.) 

LixcoLx.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  bank  at  Lincoln, 
for  Messrs.  Peacock.  'V\''illson,  and  Co.  :— 

Mackenzie  and  Sons,  Newark      . . .  £5,2-23  0  0 

Pattinson.  F..  Ruskington   4,719   0  0 

"Wright,  "W.,  and  Sous,  Lincoln    ...     4,689   0  0 

Otter,  M.,  and  Co.,  Lincohi   4,590  0  0 

Pattinson,  "W.,  Ru.skington   4,480  0  0 

]Maxev,  W.  H.,  Sleaford    ...  4,050  0  0 

Barnes,  C,  Newark   ::f  -3,999   0  0 

"Wadsley  and  Co.,  Horbling*   -    ...     3,900  0  0 
«  Accepted. 


£2,6-20 

0 

O 

2,377 

0 

0 

2,449 

0 

0 

2,394 

0 

0 

2,332 

10 

o 

2,289 

0 

0 
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"WHEN  DAFFODILS  BEGIN  TO 
PEEE." 

WE  moderns  have  lost  much  of  the  old 
delight  in  spring,  through  losing  most 
of  the  old  dreariness  of  winter.  If  we  had 
lived  for  the  last  four  months  like  people  in 
a  beleagured  city,  with  little  fresh  meat  and 
no  vegetables ;  if  we  had  scarcely  seen  a 
flower  since  November,  or  a  fruit  except  half- 
shrivelled  apples,  the  advent  of  "  April  with 
his  shoures  sote"  would  be  like  the  coming 
a  new  heaven  and  earth  to  us.  It  was  so 
to  our  ancestors  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion. Less  than  two  centuries  ago  Sii*  Eichard 
Steele  suggested,  as  a  startling  novelty,  that 
it  might  be  possible,  by  the  help  of  glass,  to 
iave  some  kind  of  indoor  garden  even  in 
December.  His  contemporaries  thought  the 
idea  too  good  to  be  true.  Some  of  their  early 
attempts  at  realising  it  still  remain ;  and, 
irom  the  heavy  stone  columns  and  encabla- 
tures  which  compose  them,  we  can  well 
understand  that  they  found  it  difficult  to 
make  a  coaservatory  flourish.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier  there  were  hardly  any 
«dible  roots,  either  for  man  or  beast,  in  the 
<old  season.  Cattle  generally  had  to  be  killed 
and  salted,  because,  if  a  long  frost  set  in, 
there  would  be  no  food  for  them,  and  alto- 
$[ether  there  was  some  excuse  for  our  fore- 
iathers  if  they  comforted  themselves  during 
the  dark  days  by  being  "wrapt  and  thoroughly 
iapt  of  joUy  brown  ale  and  old." 

Yet  all  hardships  doubled  their  delight  in 
the  pleasures  of  existence.  ' '  The  sweet  of 
the  year"  came  in,  and  they  burst  into 
irrepressible  song,  like  the  birds.  The  joy  of 
■spring  runs  through  their  literature,  from 
Chaucer's  poetrj-  to  Izaak  Walton's  prose. 
And,  even  more  universally,  it  runs  through 
their  architecture,  too.  The  great  mass  of 
MediiBval  foliage  carving  is  sim2)ly  a  carving 
of  the  types  of  spring  :  an  attempt,  more 
successful  than  that  of  the  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  to  keep  it  with  them  through 
summer  and  winter.  It  i.s  strange  that  this 
lias  been  so  much  overlooked.  Volumes  have 
been  written  about  the  need  for  studj-ing 
nature,  and  imitating  nature  ;  but  most  of 
them  have  no  word  about  the  need  for  copving 
it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  fullest  of  life 
and  force.  It  is  now,  when  vegetation  first 
starts  into  growth,  full  of  spirit  and  fresh- 
ness, that  it  has  most  to  teach  us ;  it  is  now 
that,  if  we  look  closely,  we  shall  find  where 
■what  used  to  be  called  "conventionalisms" 
come  from.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  not 
conventionalisms  at  all.  They  are  siraplj' 
enlarged  reproductions  of  the  exquisite  lines 
and  curves  which  anybody  may  see  for  him- 
self in  our  commonest  weeds,  though  only 
when  they  first  start  above  the  ground.  To 
■sec  them,  it  needs  to  look  closely ;  to  see 
them  at  their  best,  it  is  well  t<;  have  a  glass. 
But  there  they  are,  and  what  the  old  workmen 
■did  was  mainly  to  enlarge  them  ten  or  twenty 
times,  (¥>  that  all  the  world  might  see  thciii 
too.  Now  is  the  time.  They  will  be  gone, 
with  ff!w  exceptions,  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  leaves  will  have  uncurled,  the  stalks  will 
Ije  long  and  slender,  instead  of  crisp  and 
sturdy ;  the  foliage  will  have  flattened 
out,  and  be  thin  and  paper-like  in  com- 
parison. Then  it  will  be  big  enough  to  catch 
the  vulgar  eye,  which  disregards  it  at  its 
\HiHt.  Then  the  pseudo-naturalistic  decorator 
— if  such  a  decorator  still  remains— will 
notify  it,  and  gather  it,  and  take  it  for  a 
model  ;  and  then  he  will  fail,  for  tlio 
thousandth  time,   as  he  ha^  been  failing 


through  the  fifty  years  'since  pseudo- 
naturalism  came  in. 

To  some  of  us  in  our  very  early  days  a 
cai-ver  was  always  a  man  with  a  jug.  Not  a 
jug  of  beer — though,  if  report  spoke  truly, 
it  was  rather  too  often  that — but  with  a  jug 
of  water,  from  which  there  2>rotruded  a 
flabby  twig  of  oak  or  majjle  or  briar,  gathered 
some  days  before.  By  turns  he  gave  a 
glance  at  the  twig  and  a  stroke  with  his 
chisel,  repeating  the  jjrocess  till  his  work 
was  done.  Then  ensued  great  admiration 
of  the  faithfulness  of  his  copy,  but  no  mis- 
giving as  to  the  wisdom  of  copjing  what  was 
tame,  flat,  and  faded.  Any  sort  of  dogma 
can  be  im25ressed  on  most  peoi)le's  minds  by 
ceaseless  repetition,  and  the  dogma  that 
everj'  true  copy  of  nature  must  be  beautiful 
had  then  been  repeated  more  thanacZ  nauseam. 
Unless  a  man  was  prepared  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  sjTiagogue  of  art,  he  did  not  dare  in  those 
days  to  deny  it.  He  would  have  been, 
morally  and  spiritually,  torn  to  pieces  if  he 
had  dared  to  say,  as  Mr.  Whistler  rightly 
does,  that  to  copy  nature  without  selection 
is  to  sit  on  the  keys  of  the  j^iano.  Lender 
these  circumstances,  all  that  the  spectator 
might  dare  to  ask  was  whether  the  carver 
had  shaped  his  leaves  like  the  leaves  in  his 
jug.  If  he  had,  high  authorities  declared 
that  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  His 
production  must  be  admirable,  and  it  was 
the  duty — almost  the  religious  duty — of  the 
world  to  admire  it.  Long  homilies  were 
preached  to  this  effect  soon  after  lS(jO,  when 
the  Oxford  University  Museum  was  built. 
A  company  of  carvers  with  jugs  had  been 
turned  on  to  the  stone  capitals  there  to 
imitate  aU  the  plants,  common  and  un- 
common, which  took  the  fancy  of  the 
authorities.  Now  if  these  carvers  had  had 
experience  enough  to  know,  or  insight 
enough  to  discern,  that  the  essence  of  good 
carving  is  the  life  in  it,  and  if  they  had 
seized  their  iyjies  in  the  early  spring,  when 
their  life  was  at  the  fullest,  and  had  enlarged 
them  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  times,  as  the 
Medi;eval  carvers  would  have  done,  they 
might  have  given  an  impulse  to  carving 
which  would  not  have  died  out  yet.  The  old 
types  had  been  exhausted,  it  was  high  time 
to  get  new  ones ;  but  imfortunately  they 
imitated  the  new  ones  when  the}-  were  tame 
and  fiat.  Thej^  copied  them  as  they  wore  in 
summer,  not  as  they  would  have  been  in 
spring.  Their  work  in  consequence  was  an 
ambitious  failure.  It  fell  flat  in  spite  of  the 
loud  flom-ishes  of  trumjiets  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  all  that  seems  remark- 
able about  it  now  is  that  anybody  could  over 
have  deluded  himself  into  thinking  that  he 
liked  it. 

Now,  as  ever,  there  are  jieople  with  eyes 
and  people  with  no  eyes,  and  the  latter  con- 
stitute an  overwhelming  majority.  They  are 
nearly  always  wrong,  but  they  rule  by  their 
numbers.  They  make  the  customs  and  set 
the  fashions,  and  decide,  amongst  other 
things,  what  sort  of  training  a  student  is  to 
have.  If  he  attends  a  school  of  art,  for 
instance,  thej'  set  him  to  draw  acanthus 
leaves  :  not  actual  ones,  but  Greek  or  Eoman 
sculptures  of  them.  They  do  not  know  that 
here  in  England  real  live  foliage  of  acanthoid 
types  grows  wild  by  every  hedge,  and  no  man 
regards  it.  The  reason  is  that  it  needs  close 
looking  into.  The  Greek  acanthus  is  a  large, 
coarsely-gi'owing  plant,  able  to  force  itself 
on  the  most  unobservant.  English  vegeta- 
tion of  this  character  is  small,  and  needs  to 
bo  gathered  and  studied.  But  even  the 
Greek  acanthus  would  suggest  little  to  an 
ordinary  carver,  excoi)t  in  spring.  Then  it 
has  all  the  curls  and  ridges,  the  strong 
stems,  the  raised  margins  and  contrasting 
bosses  and  hollows  which  wo  are  accustomed 
to  in  Classic  capitals  and  cornices,  ami  which 
wo  are  taught  to  look  upon  as  devices  of  the 
ancients.  The  ancients,  however,  as  the 
tradition  about  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  distinctly  tells  us,  copied  the  plant  as 


it  was  coming  up  in  early  spring  with  all 
those  things  about  it.  The  Mcditoval  sculptor 
mostly  did  the  sam*;  with  his  models,  and  it 
is  to  this  fact  that  they  owe  their  life  and 
vigour  and  crispness.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times, as  art  decayed,  he  had  a  transient 
fancy  for  decay  in  nature.  Then  ho  studied, 
not  tho  exquisite  curves  of  unfolding  vegeta- 
tion, but  the  harsh  and  broken  ones  of  leaves 
marred  by  frost,  by  blight,  bj'  parasites. 
There  are  exce^itions  to  all  rules,  and  this  is 
the  excoj)tion  to  tho  rule  which  made  spring 
the  carver's  study-time.  But  if  in  his 
morbid  moods  he  sometimes  jiassed  from  tho 
tj^es  of  April  to  those  of  November,  the  flat, 
fully  expanded  leaves  of  middle  summer 
never  attracted  him.  He  saw  neither  proi)hecy 
nor  history  in  them  ;  they  were  not  a  fore- 
cast of  what  would  be,  nor  yet  a  record  of 
what  had  been,  and  he  left  them  to  his 
pseudo-naturalistic  successors  of  tho  19th 
century. 

Who  has  not  been  supplied  to  his  heart's 
content  with  "  suggestions  from  nature," 
and  who  has  ever  turned  these  suggestions 
to  any  good  use  in  art  ?  Clever  draughtsmen 
have  published — in  the  Buildixg  News  and 
elsewhere — hundreds  of  effective  sketches 
showing  leaves,  seed-vessels,  berries,  and  tho 
like.  As  drawings,  many  of  them  are 
charming ;  but  as  motives  for  decoration, 
they  have  failed.  Nobody  takes  hints  or 
ideas  from  them,  and  they  end  where  they 
began.  The  fault  is,  our  artist  friends  have 
gone  to  work  too  late  in  the  year.  They 
have  taken  fully  develojjed  forms  instead  of 
forms  just  beginning  to  develop.  They  have 
missed  the  lines  of  force  and  crispness  of 
growth.  They  have  delayed  till  the  interest 
of  their  subject  had  evaporated.  The  old 
carvers  marked  the  different  ways  in 
which  different  buds  unfold;  the  modern 
draughtsman  seldom  sets  to  work  till  this 
unfolding  is  over  and  done.  Then  he 
takes  a  specimen  leaf — probably  the  most 
regular  one  he  can  discover — makes  an 
outline  of  it  on  jiaper,  and  combines  a  number 
of  these  outlines  into  a  pattern.  Next  he 
gathers  a  different  leaf,  and  makes  a  different 
pattern,  and  so  he  goes  on  to  the  end  of  his 
book.  There  is  no  more  art  in  this  than  in 
the  feminine  occupation  of  sticking  diied 
fern-fronds  on  tire-screens  or  vases,  and  no 
more  beauty  in  the  result.  And  more  than 
this,  the  draughtsman  fails  because  he  will 
not  stooj)  to  small  specimens.  If  he  wou'd 
dro})  his  larger  models — -his  hop-ieaves  i  d 
vine-leaves  and  the  like — and  just  loo'.c  at 
the  foliage  of  a  buttercup,  or  a  dead-nettle, 
when  it  is  scarcely  big  enough  to  handle,  he 
might,  indeed,  learn  something  to  his  ad- 
vantage. The  smallest  things  are  the  strongest, 
and  their  wonderful  strength  will  imjiress 
everj'body,  if  the  carver  only  enlarges  them 
till  everybody  can  see  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  ancient  workman.  His 
successors  to-day  do  not  know  it,  or  do  not 
believe  it,  and  they  wonder  how  he  managed 
to  put  all  this  energy  and  vitality  into  his 
l)roductions.  They  could  put  as  much  into 
their  own  if  they  would  do  as  he  did,  and 
study  small  strong  forms  when  they  first 
show  themselves  in  early  spring. 

There  was  a  discussion  in  our  columns 
some  years  ago,  as  there  have  been  dis- 
cussions in  all  sorts  of  places  for  the  last 
oO  years,  about  the  origin  of  Early  English 
foliage.  One  authority  thinks  it  was  an 
imitation  of  clover,  and  another  of  wood- 
sorrel  ;  while  many  more  say  that  it  came 
from  the  water-avens  {Gen in  rivale)  which, 
with  its  fiowers  of  claret,  buff,  and  ememld- 
green,  borders  the  burns  and  salmon-rivers 
of  the  North.  If  you  ask  the  carver  how 
tho  enormous  stems  arose,  where  the  raised 
veins  sprang  from,  and  tho  conve.K  leaflets 
with  their  flattened  margins,  you  ai-e  told 
that  ho  himself  invented  them.  Certainly 
he  must  have  done,  if  he  founded  his 
favourite  tj^)e  on  anything  in  the  three 
plants  named  above.    And  though  thero  is 
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an  English  flowei',  not  specially  rare,  which 
has  all  these  features  and  many  more,  one 
may  live  half  a  lifetiiiio  and  never  note  them 
in  it.  Go  to  the  right  jjlaces,  at  the  rif^ht 
moment,  and  yon  may  see  Early  English 
foliage  growing  wild,  as  if  it  had  escaped 
from  the  portal  of  I'etfrborougli  or  the  choir 
of  Lincoln.  See  thv  same  i)lant  when  it  is 
further  advanced  or  less  luxuriant,  and  it 
seems  only  one  of  (mr  innumerable  trefoiled 
fonns,  with  no  special  (daim  to  distinction, 
except  for  its  lovely  blossoms.  The  buck- 
bean,  for  that  is  the  species  in  question,  was 
formerly  found  in  the  ditches  on  Ilampstead 
Heath.  But  it  could  scarcely  hold  its  own 
there,  even  in  the  days  of  freedom  and 
wildnoss,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
survive<l  till  now,  in  spite  of  notice-boards 
and-  "  improvements,"  and  the  Tiondon 
County  Council.  It  still  grows,  j)robably,  in 
Epping  Forest,  as  it  does  in  a  hundred  other 
places,  lingering  on  in  spite  of  draughts  and 
poorness  of  soil,  and  it  hardlj''  suggests  13th- 
century  work  there.  Ihit  see  it  once  where 
it  is  stnmg  and  hajjpy,  say  on  some  little 
strip  of  marsh  and  ])eat  just  above  the  sea- 
level  on  the  South  Devon  coast,  see  it  when 
its  buds  first  begin  to  uncurl,  and  when  its 
lobes  are  ribbed  and  rounded,  its  leaves  all 
smooth  and  succulent,  and  its  stems  half  as 
broad  as  they  are  high  I  You  have  been 
lectured  all  your  life  about  "conventional" 
foliage,  and  here  it  is,  growing  and  thriving, 
conventionalisms  and  all.  You  can  scarcely 
believe  j^our  eyes ;  but  it  is  onlj-  to  be  seen 
so  in  the  spring. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  any 
carvers,  early  or  late — Classic,  Gothic,  or 
Renaissance — found  the  jjrecise  groupings 
and  arrangements  they  wanted  in  their  work 
growing  ready-made  for  them.  It  was  these 
groupings  and  arrangements,  much  more 
than  the  foliage  tj-pes  themselves,  that  they 
did  design  and  invent.  Art  is  natuvo  plus 
mind,  and  it  is  on  points  such  as  these  that 
mind  appears.  The  carver  bent  his  stems, 
and  crossed  them  and  intertwined  them,  as 
it  suited  hiin  ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  what 
nature  rarely  does,  to  add  a  leaflet,  or  even 
two,  to  his  trefoiled  foliage,  nor  to  combine 
that  foliage  with  the  runners  of  a  twining 
plant.  In  the  Chai)ter-house  at  Southwell, 
where  the  carving  comes  nearer  th  in  it  does 
anywhere  else  to  common,  everyday  nature 
— the  sort  of  nature  which  is  recognisable 
even  by  "  the  man  in  the  street" — we  find 
natiu-alistic  maple-leaves  springing  from  a 
stem  which  might  belong  to  a  honeysuckle. 
In  much  older  work,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  acanthoid  foliage  was  formed  into 
scroUwork,  which  is  far  from  being  its 
natui-al  character.  Similar  fi-eedom  of  treat- 
ment is  found  everj-where,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  our  present-day  carving  is  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  twenty  years  ago,  because  it 
has  more  design  and  invention  in  it  than  that 
had.  But  art  is  not  all  human  thought,  any 
more  than  it  is  all  nature  :  it  needs  both 
elem'ents,  and  the  best  time  to  study  nature 
for  the  carver's  purposes  is  now — in  the  early 
spring. 

UTILITARIAN  BUILDINGS. 

AS  far  as  our  streets  and  modern  buildings 
go,  the  architect  is  no  longer  trammelled 
by  the  Orders  and  stjdes  which  a  few  years 
ago  he  was  wont  to  consider.  The  old  Classic 
rules  or  Mediaeval  precedents  have  ceased  to 
trouble  the  actively  engaged  practitioner,  who 
has  no  time  for  leisurely  studies  and  lucubra- 
tions. There  is  no  longer  that  hankering  after 
old  models  which  we  used  to  see  thiiiy  years 
ago,  when  one  had  no  sooner  done  with  one 
revival  before  another  took  its  place  in  public 
favour.  French  or  13th-century  Gothic, 
Venetian  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Queen  Anne, 
Flemish,  a  recrudescence  of  Tudor  have  all 
appeared  within  a  period  dating  from  the 
sixties.  But  not  one  of  those  styles  has  been 
taken  up  or  held  xmdisputed  sway,  with 


perhaps  the  solitarv  cx.'eption  of  Gothic  for 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  though  even  the 
spirit  of  the  mod  rn  church  designer  lias 
changed  so  completely  that  we  can  hardly 
compare  a  church  of  the  late  Sir  (Jilbert 
Scott's  earlier  jjeriod  with  one  of  to- 
day. But  it  is  (iiiite  dear  to  everybody 
that  a  line  can  be  drawn  between  monu- 
mental and  decorative  buildings  and  those 
for  utilitiirian  i)urj)0S3s.  The  problcMii  is 
chiefly  how  we  can  make  the  latter  class  of 
buildings —commercial  and  secular— archi- 
tectural ;  how  we  can  rescue  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  mere  engineer  and  manufac- 
turer. An  ago  of  unparalleled  restlessness  and 
activity  has  rendered  it  quite  impossible  to 
employ  the  same  methods  and  stylos  which 
were  used  forty  years  ago  in  our  warehouses 
and  commercial  buildings.  We  feel  intuitividy 
that  it  woidd  be  superfluous  and  wrong  to 
wrap  up  our  warehouses,  shops,  dwellings 
and  schools,  hospitals,  and  such  like  build- 
ings in  the  habiliments  of  Greek,  or  Italian, 
or  Gothic;  to  insist  upon  Vitruvian,  I'alladian, 
or  Mediaival  canons  in  the  proportions  of  our 
windows,  rooms,  or  other  features  when 
other  more  pressing  recjuirements  of  a 
technical  and  engineering  kind  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  architect  who  is  abr((ast 
of  his  time  finds  it  sifor  and  better  to 
treat  these  useful  buildings  structurally  first, 
instead  of  troubling  himself  anything  about 
style,  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that 
our  secular  buildings  at  least  are  beginning 
to  be  treated.  Instead  of  putting  the  build- 
ing out  of  sight,  as  something  to  be  left  to 
the  builder  and  his  coadj  utors  in  the  various 
trades,  the  architect  is  now  recognising  it  as 
of  primary  importance,  taking  first  the  struc- 
ture in  all  its  nakedness  and  absolute  utility, 
and  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  simple  con- 
struction. The  modern  architect  must 
provide  for  every  want,  the  necessary  iron- 
work, fireproof  construction,  hydraulic  and 
other  lifts,  the  electric-lighting  installation, 
ventilation,  and  heating  apparatus.  But  he 
must  do  so  as  a  general  officer  arranges  and 
marshals  his  forces,  devises  his  modes  of 
attack  and  defence ;  not  as  a  contractor  or 
as  a  mere  commei'cial  caterer  of  a  public  enter- 
tainment provides  all  plate,  employs  cooks,  and 
arranges  with  wine  merchants  and  theatrical 
managers  at  a  jirice  in  a  perfunctory  sort  of 
way.  In  one  word,  the  architect  must  avoid 
piecemeal  delegation  of  duties  as  far  as 
possible ;  it  does  not  do  for  him  to  leave 
them  to  the  engineer  or  the  manufacturing 
specialist.  Ue  must  make  himself  master  of 
each  trade ;  calcidate  the  working  loads  his 
girders  and  floors  ought  to  bear,  and  the  means 
of  support,  by  piUars  or  otherwise  ;  arrange 
for  staircases  and  lifts  and  their  details ;  make 
plans  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  engi- 
neer to  work  to,  and  lay  down  the  "  wiring  " 
arrangements  for  the  electric  installation. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  said  these  are  not  archi- 
tect's duties ;  that  they  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  building  as  a  whole,  and 
tend  to  cramp  his  artistic  powers.  This  sort 
of  argument  is  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear,  and  it  is  quite  true  if  we  are 
to  regard  architecture  as  an  art  for  its  own 
enjoyment,  like  we  do  painting  or  music,  and 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  use  or  fitness 
for  everyday  life.  But  the  "fine  art" 
dilettante  view  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exercise  control.  The  architecture  of  our 
utilitarian  structures  must  subserve  the 
objects  of  the  building.  The  idea  that  archi- 
tecture is  to  be  learned  by  following  rules  as 
to  "diameters"  or  "modules"  of  Classic 
Orders  or  by  following  hai-monic  or  numerical 
ratios,  is  exploded ;  so  is  the  subsequent 
belief  in  eclecticism,  which  has  left  our  streets 
full  of  scraps  of  every  style  from  Egj-ptian  to 
•'  Queen  Anne."  The  discussion  and  criticism 
)f  these  theories  and  styles  have  done  good  ; 
they  have  brought  into  review  the  modes  of 
building  exercised  by  diverse  people  and 
nations,  but  they  have  failed  to  give  us  a 
.lational  style  of  building  in  proportion  as 


we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  root  of 
all  g.)od  architecture,  and  have  taken  the 
j)rodiicts  instead  of  the  principles. 

A  marked  distinction  is  to  bo  noticed 
between  the  utilitarianism  of  the  buildcjr  and 
engineer  and  that  of  the  architect  as  it  is 
exi)resscd  in  our  ordinary  buildings,  and  tho 
reason  is  simple.  In  the  first  tho  utilitarian 
features  are  repulsive  and  hard ;  they  do 
not  unite  with  the  architectural  features 
— they  are  separate.  So  also  in  the  former, 
the  art  is  su))eradded  ;  it  is  put  on  as  a  gar- 
ment, something  that  has  no  affinity  with 
the  structure,  no  relation  to  it;  but  in  the 
latter  the  art  is  part  and  i)arcel  of  tht!  struc- 
ture, it  is  another  name  for  the  skill  ex- 
hibited in  its  arrangement,  Upf)n  this 
distinction  —  obvious  enough  to  the  real 
artist,  but  extremely  hard  to  be  learned 
or  grasj)ed  by  the  mere  dabster  in  archi- 
tecture or  by  the  average  employer — real 
htmest  art  rests.  Wo  have  oftentimes 
looked  at  the  ordinary  "office  building" — 
the  block  of  offices  as  wo  see  it  in  the  City, 
Broad-street,  or  Chancery-lane.  A  pleasant 
and  cheery  face  it  may  wear  for  !i  time  as 
long  as  the  brightness  of  the  stone  or  the 
colour  of  the  brick  remains  ;  but  one  cannot 
hell)  seeing  the  hard  matter-of-fact  building 
behind,  which  tht;  mere  screen  or  front  con- 
ceals but  only  too  imperfectly.  The  ugly- 
shaped  window  may  be  framed  by  a  Greek 
or  Renaissance  architrave,  or  pediment, 
or  carving ;  but  it  reveals,  notwithstand- 
ing, huri-y  and  want  of  puqios(<  for  its 
l)osition.  In  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution, or  repetition,  of  external  features 
one  sees  whether  they  are  genuine  or  affected, 
dictated  by  the  position  of  paititions  or 
columns,  or  intended  as  a  copy  of  some  other 
building.  Here  is  a  gable  ;  does  it  indicate 
any  main  division,  or  emphasise  a  council 
room,  or  is  it  merely  a  whim  to  reproduce 
a  street  bit  from  Bruges  or  Lisieux  ?  The 
latest  shop-front  is  a  piquant  imitation  of 
some  ITth-centurj'  small-paned  window,  one 
or  two  survivals  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  City,  or  may  be  noticed  in  some  of  our 
old  towns  like  Chester  and  Shrewsbury.  But 
how  absurd  it  looks  beneath  a  red-brick 
front  of  ordinary  design,  and  with  the 
modern  iron  columns  and  fittings  within ! 
The  average  City  bank  and  insurance  office, 
the  large  West-end  shop  with  its  often  pre- 
tentious display  of  quaint  features  and 
affectation  of  antiquity,  are  afflicted  with 
this  fashion.  These  buildings  are  all  utili- 
tarian in  their  purpose,  are  often  cramped 
for  space,  and  therefore  have  to  make  use  of 
the  modem  methods  of  construction,  in  which 
ii-on  is  the  chief  factor.  The  builder,  the 
engineer,  and  the  business  are  in  evidence,  in 
spite  of  the  best  endeavours  to  exclude  them ; 
it  would  therefore  be  far  wiser  to  openly 
accept  the  fact  and  do  all  we  can  to  make  a 
"  virtue  of  a  neces.sity,"  and  to  express  and 
emphasise  as  far  as  possible  the  construc- 
tion and  the  fittings ;  but  this  effort  seems 
more  than  the  average  builder  or  architect 
can  make.  He  would  require  almost  a  dif- 
ferent education  and  training  to  fit  him  for 
the  task  of  turning  the  useful  into  the 
beautiful.  He  must  unlearn  his  modern  art 
creed,  fight  through  the  Philistinism  of  the 
modern  "builder-decorator-architect"  idea, 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Gamaliels  of  the  old 
craftsmen,  before  he  can  arrive  at  that  blissful 
utile  dulci  state.  It  is  just  because  the 
modem  designer  has  been  taught  that  a 
building  can  be  made  architectural  by  a  little 
addition  in  the  way  of  ornament,  or  the 
imitation  of  some  other  building,  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  teach  him.  He  will  persist  in 
using  the  same  forms  of  ironwork,  the 
same  pattems  of  castings,  the  same  stock 
pattems  of  decoration,  the  same  fittings, 
because  it  is  easier,  and  saves  him  the 
trouble  of  thinking  out  anything  better 
or  more  suitable  to  the  purpose.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  utilitarian  building  in  which 
the  architect  has  no  part  is  so  often  hard 
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and  repulsive,  while  that  which  he  makes  his 
own  has  a  distinctive  character  which  pro- 
claims its  use  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
We  have  little  space  here  to  point  by  way  of 
illustration  how  that  character  may  be 
obtaiiietl.  The  examples  we  have  taken  are 
only  a  few  of  those  buildings  in  which 
utilitarian  requii-ements  have  to  be  met. 
Baths  and  wash-houses,  warehouses,  horti- 
cultural and  farm  buildings,  have  each  a  par- 
ticular use.  The  modern  shop  or  restaiuant 
makes  by  far  the  larger  demand  on  the  archi- 
tect of  our-  street  buildings.  If  we  enter 
one  of  these  we  find  the  iron  column  and 
girder  largely  used  in  carrying  upper  stories 
and  walls  ;  there  are  skylights,  shop-fittings, 
counters,  staircases,  and  lifts,  absolutely 
necessary,  but,  as  a  rule,  very  ugly  and 
intractable  features.  Is  the  architect  j  ustified 
in  leaving  them  alone,  or  is  he  to  conceal  and 
disguise  them  ?  The  question  is  not  one  to  be 
easUyanswered.  "WTien  we  look  at  some  of  the 
attempts  to  conceal  or  smother  these  features 
with  decoration,  we  feel  constrained  to  say, 
"  Leave  them  alone."  They  are  at  least 
useful  and  necessary,  and  as  such  are  truth- 
ful. The  decorator  often  aggravates  the 
offence  by  trying  to  make  ornamental  those 
things  which  have  no  right  to  be  so  treated. 
The  true  artist  never  confounds  the  con- 
structive and  the  decorative.  If  he  cannot 
make  the  iron  column  or  the  ceiling  girder 
ornamental  or  decorative  in  itself,  he  leaves 
it  alone,  or  tries  to  mitigate  its  objectionable 
points,  but  he  never  attempts  to  conceal  its  real 
purpose.  He  may  space  or  arrange  these 
things  in  the  plan,  but  directly  he  attemjjts 
to  make  them  ornamental — to  counterfeit  by 
external  additions  and  suijei-ficial  decoration 
— he  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Our  remarks 
apply  more  particiilarly  to  old  buildings 
which  have  been  converted  into  shops  or 
restaurants,  where  the  ground-storv'  walls 
have  been  removed  and  girders  inserted  to  I 
carry  the  upper  floors  and  partitions.  "^Tien  I 
the  architect  is  untrammelled,  as  in  a  newly-  j 
designed  building,  he  is  master  of  the  situa-  ' 
tion,  and  he  is  wiser  if  in  such  cases  as  we  j 
have  mentioned  he  rather  exhibits  than  seeks  ! 
to  hide  utility,  and  turns  his  constiiiction  to  < 
the  best  account — a  truism  in  architectui-e,  I 
but  one,  nevertheless,  constantly  needing 
reiteration. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  AET  CLUB. 

THE  exhibition  of  this  society's  work  at 
the  Dudley  Gallerj'  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  sensational  or  pronounced  in  its  impres- 
sionism— a  phase  of  modem  painting  which 
the  New  Enghsh  Art  Club  have  sought  to 
dovelop  and  promote,  and  no  doubt  there 
was  justification  for  a  movement  or  artistic 
revival  after  so  much  commonplace  and 
traditional  work  of  the  weakest  kind.  We 
do  not  agree  with  that  extreme  school  of 
impressionists  who  are  ever  seeking  to  defy 
all  our  conceptions  of  drawing  and  colour, 
who  delight  to  put  grote.sque  and  often 
eccentric  visions  of  nature  before  us ;  but 
these  extremists  of  art  ought  not  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  those  aspects  of  nature 
which  the  members  of  this  club  are  seeking 
to  embody.  On  entering  the  gallery  the 
first  numbers  are  studies  and  sketches  by 
those  exponents  of  the  new  school  who  have 
made  a  deserved  mark.  Moffat  Lindner 
exhibits  lovely  colour,  breadth  of  light  and 
shadow  in  the  sketch,  "The  Bjora  Eiver, 
Norway" — done  with  a  liquid  brush  in  few 
strokes.  His  impression  of  sunset  on  cliff, 
which  is  gildetl  with  bright  orange,  and  the 
expanse  of  blue  sea  (.54)  in  "  Hengistbury- 
Hearl "  is  not  an  exaggeration  of  the  contrast 
seen  when  an  effulgent  afterglow  lights  up 
the  edges  of  a  cliff  against  the  cool  blue 
water.  "After  Sundown,  St.  Ives  Bay  ' 
99),  is  another  instance  of  this  better 
cind  of  impressionism.  H.  B.  Brabazon 
sends  aome  a<lmirable  water-colour  sketches, 
ae  "On  the  Kiviera"  (5),  "Evening  in 


Murcia,"  "In  Venice"  (16),  which  are 
charming  notes  of  colour.  We  must  also 
mention  Miss  E.  G.  Godlee  and  Miss  .A.lice 
Grant  as  exhibitors  of  delightful  sketches. 
The  latter  lady's  views  of  ' '  Schevcningen  "  are 
studies  of  suffused  haziness  and  delicate  hues 
of  sunlight.  The  sketch  of  sea  and  bathers 
(19)  is  luminous,  soft,  and  opalescent  in  its 
tone.  Joseph  Pennell  shows  his  unerring 
skill  as  a  pen-and-ink  .sketcher ;  the  view 
down  the  Quadrant,  Eegent-street,  is  spoilt 
by  the  wild-looking  cloud  which  seems  to 
destroy  the  perspective  of  this  rather  unin- 
teresting sweep  of  houses.  His  sketch  of 
Eome  (15)  is  feeling  and  crisj),  except  that  the 
shadow  of  the  columns  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance is  too  heavy.  James  Paterson  gives 
us  a  sensible  piece  of  impressionism  in  the 
way  the  Hght  and  shadowed  masses  of 
foliage  are  managed  in  "  Somewhere  "  (33) — 
a  glade  of  trees  in  a  forest ;  strong  colour  and 
drawing  are  also  shown  in  Bertram  Priest- 
man's  "  Cutting  Wursols  "  (34).  Misty  sun- 
light is  effective  in  J.  Buxton-Knight's 
"Canal"  (38),  with  its  canal  and  barge. 
The  nude  figures  and  draperies  in  Henry 
Tonk's  "  The  Happy  Island"  (36)  are  full  of 
grace  and  colour.  A  symbolised  and  very 
beautiful  blending  of  colour  is  to  be  found  in 
"  A  Toilet,"  where  two  giils  in  a  boudoii"  are 
engaged  in  bedecking  themselves  with 
flowers.  A  note  of  colom-  is  seen  in  the 
glass  lustre  vase  with  a  scarlet  japonica. 
The  same  artist's  full-length  portrait  of 
"  Miss  Falcon  "  (64)  is  pleasing  as  a  piece  of 
character  and  colour  portraiture  of  a  young 
gii'l  in  red  dress  and  white  apron,  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  portrait  ideals  one  sees  so 
often.  Walter  Sickert  has  not  this  time 
given  us  the  half-lighted  music-hall,  but  has 
gone  to  Venice  for  inspii-ation.  He  sees  in 
colour-,  light,  and  shadow  the  beauty  of 
nature.  His  bold  and  admirable  drawing, 
"The  Lion  of  St.  Mark"  (96),  is  strong  in 
the  latter  qualities  of  light  and  shadow 
rather  than  detail.  His  "  Sirocco"  (100)  is 
also  charming  as  a  study  of  gleaming  light 
and  atmosphere  in  the  canal  scene.  Another 
master  of  this  school,  P.  Wilson  Steer,  is 
not  seen  at  his  best  in  his  portrait  of  "  Miss 
Molly  Dixon "  (46).  The  momentary  im- 
pression of  the  young  lady  di'essed  in  a  pink 
blouse  against  a  grey  background  is  some- 
what doll-like  ;  the  right  arm  of  the  yoiuig 
lady  is  invisible  and  gives  a  deformed  appear- 
ance— sui'elj^  the  drawing  here  is  at  fault. 
The  momentary  action  conveyed  may,  how- 
ever, explain  this  as  the  effect  of  movement, 
but  the  colour  is  not  harmonious.  His 
"  Eichmond  Castle"  (58)  and  "  Easby 
Abbey  "  are  on  the  same  ground  wanting  in 
the  quality  of  repose.  But  the  admu-er  of 
this  aspect  of  seeing  nature  sees  in  the  very 
crude  and  dabby-looking  view  of  the  last 
the  sparkle  of  light  on  the  trees  and  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves  in  the  wind.  It  is  the 
painter's  presentment  of  a  breezy  sunny  day. 
Admirable  tone  is  to  be  seen  in  David  Muir- 
head's  sketches  of  landscape,  and  in  C.  E. 
HoUoway 's  silver-toned  river  view  of ' '  Che  jTie 
Walk  "  (49).  The  effect  of  storm  on  sea  in 
Geo.  Thomson's  "  After  a  StoiTn,"  and  his 
"  Strand-on-the-Green "  (52);  the  colour 
and  vigorousness  in  L.  Blatherwick's 
"  Crofter's  Garden"  (80),  with  its  sea  bej'ond, 
are  masterly.  Mark  Fisher's  contributions, 
"Algiers"  (73)  and  "Pond  and  Willows," 
a  large  landscape  (67),  are  as  usual  in  his 
S2)arkling  manner ;  the  former  is  bright  and 
sunny,  the  latter  is  spoilt  by  its  spottiness  of 
effect  and  lack  of  repose ;  but  there  is  the 
sparkle  of  light  on  the  foliage  and  the 
flickering  sunbeams  through  the  willows. 

Will  Eothenstein's  figure  subject,  "  The 
Swordsman  "  f  39),  is  effective  -in  colour — the 
portrait  looks  like  Mr.  Cuninshame  Graham.  : 
A.  S.  Hartrick's,  "The  Kirking  of  the  In-  | 
corporated  Trades  of  Kirkcudbright  "  repre- 
33nts  a  procession  of  burghers  in  black, 
headed  by  scarlet -uniformed  halberdiers, 
going  to  kirk.    It  is  interesting  in  its  grim 


mournful  character,  and  the  subject  was  at 
least  a  difficult  and  trying  one  for  a  painter, 
and,  but  for  the  scarlet-coatod  leaders,  the 
effect  would  have  been  particularly  lugu- 
brious and  funereal.  But  perhaps  the 
'  cleverest  figure  compositions  are  those  on 
the  opposite  wall  by  W.  L.  Windus.  The 
larger  of  these  represents  "  A  Patrician," 
A.D.  60  (87),  an  unfinished  sketch  for  a 
picture.  A  Eoman  patrician  reposes  in 
semi-nuditj'  on  a  couch,  surrounded  by  his 
courtesans  and  admirers ;  one  places  a  wreath 
on  his  head,  and  young  maidens,  full  of  mirth, 
are  dancing  to  please  the  old  voluptuaiy. 
The  animation,  grouping,  and  colour  are  re- 
markablj-  good,  and  remind  one  of  the 
Venetian  school.  The  other  small  subjects, ' 
"  The  Flight  of  Henry  VI."  (84)  and  "The 
Second  Duchess  "  (88),  are  in-e-Eaphaelite  in 
manner,  and  extremely  clever  and  imaginative. 
Fred.  Brown's  "A  Glimpse  through  the  Wood" 
is  a  strong  piece  of  impressionism  and  colour  ; 
and  A.  S.  Hartrick  has  a  pleasing  colour 
study,  "The  Little  Eed  Gii-ls"  (95),  in 
which  the  trees  and  sunlight  effect  are  very 
vivid.  Francis  Bate  is  too  flat  and  smooth 
in  his  garden  scene ;  there  is  an  impression 
of  summer,  but  the  work  fails  from  neglect 
of  those  ordinary  rules  of  diawing  and 
colom-  which  even  impressionists  cannot  dis- 
pense with  altogether.  Other  subjects, 
showing  more  or  less  the  desiie  to  escape 
fi'om  the  ordinary  pictorial  traditions,  are 
hung,  and  of  these  we  may  name  T.  Charles's 
great  homestead  view,  "  By  the  Moonlight "; 
Eoger  E.  Fry's  "Golden  Barge"  (90); 
James  Paterson's  "A  Manse"  (93);  B.  Priest - 
man's  "  The  Groote  Keik  (Dordi-echt)  "  (78). 
Strongly  painted,  but  rather  too  large,  is 
J.  Buxton-Knight's  landscape,  "Bohemia" 
(61),  a  gijjsy  encampment  on  a  common. 
Arthur  Briscoe's  studies  are  also  noticeable 
for  theu'  unconventional  impressionism  after 
Monet ;  and  altogether  the  present  exhibi- 
tion gives  evidence  of  a  desii'e  among  some  of 
our  leading  painters  to  seek  aspects  of 
natui'e  which  appeal  rathei-  to  the  mind  and 
emotions  than  to  the  eye  for  commonplace 
pictorial  qualities. 


COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.— XLII. 
By  George  H.  Bibby,  F.E.I.B.A. 

LOCKS  AXD  KEYS. 

THE  arrangements  required  for  the  locks  and 
fastenings  of  a  large  asylum  are  frequently 
of  a  perplexing  n.ature,  and  the  cost  of  providing 
these  is  always  very  considerable,  for  it  is  most 
essential  that  all  should  be  of  a  reliable  manu- 
facture and  of  thoroughly  good  quality,  as  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  a  lock  at  a  critical  Jimcture 
might  involve  a  terrible  disaster  to  patients  and 
attendants. 

Usually  there  should  for  a  large  asylum  he  a 
set  of  keys  for  the  ordinary  muses  and  attendants 
which  would  only  command  the  locks  of  the  doors 
of  those  apartments  with  which  they  would  be 
exclusivelj'  interested,  thus  preventing  the  sub- 
ordinate officials  from  intruding  upon  portions  of 
the  asylum  with  which  they  would  not  be 
concerned. 

There  would  be  sub-master-keys  for  the  head 
attendants  and  head  nurses,  enabling  them  to 
obtain  access  to  all  the  wards  imder  their  especial 
care,  but  not  to  apartments  occupied  by  the 
opposite  sex,  or  to  rooms  used  for  those  adminis- 
tration purposes  not  connected  with  their  duties. 

Superior  master-keys  would  be  pro\-ided  for 
assistant  medical  officers  and  other  persons 
permitted  to  have  the  run  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  asylum,  and  for  the  medical  super- 
intendent a  grand  master-key  would  be  provided, 
giving  him  means  of  access  to  the  whole  of  the 
wards  in  the  asylum. 

Other  sub-suits  of  keys  would  be  required  for 
the  storekeeper's,  kitchen,  and  other  adminis- 
trative departments  ;  but  in  arranging  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  asylum  locks  and  keys  should 
be  pro\'ide(l,  the  leading  idea  (after  safety)  is  to 
reduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of 
different  kinds  of  locks  that  any  one  official  has 
to  open,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  keys  to  bo 
cirried. 
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All  exterior  doors,  and  those  doors  wliich  lead 
from  the  iual(!  to  the  female  side,  shoild  be  sup- 
plied witli  locks  which  ean  only  bo  opened  by 
superior  master  keys,  to  be  kept  in  the  possession 
of  the  higher  class  of  officials. 

Sometimes  a  lower  grade  key  is  capable  of  being 
altered  by  having  a  portion  removed  with  a  file 
by  an  attendant,  thus  giving  him  the  means  of 
opening  a  lock  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  touch. 
This  ditHcuIty  wo\il<l  easily  be  avoided  by  con- 
triving that  servant-keys  should  have  fewer 
wards  or  parts  than  the  master-koj's,  and  thus 
making  it  impossible  that  the  serviint-key  could 
be  \i8ed  for  a  higher  class  lock,  unless  a  piece 
could  be  added  to  the  key — a  much  more  difficult 
operation  than  rahtcing  the  key  with  a  file. 

The  keys  of  the  cupboard?  in  each  ward,  or  set 
of  wards,  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  nurses 
and  attendants  shall  not  be  able  to  interfere  with, 
or  take  stores,  &c.,  from,  (\ach  other,  as  it  is  im- 
portant that  waste  of  materials  be  traced  to  the 
responsible  persons. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  pin  of  the 
keys  should  protrude  a  little  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  door  to  that  in  which  the  key  is  in- 
serted, th\is  rendering  it  practicable  upon  an 
emergency  to  open  the  door  with  a  8(T(!W-driver, 
the  end  of  the  key  having  a  sinking  to  receive 
the  tool,  this  plan  being  .adopted  to  prevent  the 
danger  or  inconvenience  which  might  arise  should 
the  attendant  be  inad\  crtently,  or  improperly, 
locked  out. 

"Windows,  shutters,  valves  for  gas,  ventilators, 
fire-guards,  and  many  other  articles  all  require  to 
be  locked  up,  so  as  to  be  free  from  interference  of 
the  patients.  The  locks  and  kej's  of  an  asylum 
have  to  undergo  very  much  more  wear  than  those 
of  anj-  other  class  of  buildings,  and  theri'fore 
should  be  very  substantially  made,  and  all  the 
working  parts  should  be  of  gunmetal  rather  than 
■of  steel  in  those  cases  where  the  locks  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  moisture. 

In  the  event  of  a  struggle  with  a  violent  and 
dangerous  patient,  the  instant  use  of  a  key  may 
be  of  great  importiince.  therefore  the  escutcheon 
of  the  door  locks  should,  for  the  patients'  wards, 
be  bowl -shaped  and  sunk  into  the  door.  By  this 
arrangement  some  assistance  is  given  to  the 
attendant  in  directing  the  key  into  the  keyhole,  j 
which  at  a  critical  moment  might  become  of  no 
little  use. 

A  very  useful  arrangement  is  a  patent  silent 
indicating  lock,  which  shows  very  plainly  whether 
a  door  be  unlocked,  locked  once  with  a  servant- 
key,  or  twice  with  a  master-key.  A  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  lock  is  the  facility  for  opening 
doors  rapidly  in  the  event  of  an  alarm  of  fire, 
pro^'ided  that  master-keys  are  obtainable  by  the 
attendants  (in  the  absence  of  the  holders  of 
superior  keys)  from  glazed  boxe.<*,  only  to  be 
broken  during  times  of  emergency,  .and  then 
only  with  the  accompaniment  of  an  electric  alarm 
to  the  usual  authorised  holder  of  such  master- 
keys. 

There  is  a  silent  indicating  lock  for  single 
rooms,  which  m.ay  be  opened  and  shut  by  the 
perfectly  silent  action  of  a  knob,  which  also 
indicates  whether  the  door  is  locked  or  not,  and, 
when  open  or  closed,  the  knob  can  be  made  fast  by 
turning  the  ke}%  to  prevent  patients  from  tamper- 
ing with  the  lock,  and  a  double  shoot  with  the 
master-key  would  prevent  the  servant-key  from 
tmlocking  the  door.  A  modification  of  the  above- 
described  lock  is  applicable  to  passage  doors,  so 
that  though  the  lock  can  onlj^  be  opened  with 
the  key,  yet  it  can  always  be  fastened  by  simply 
turning  the  handle. 

Locks  of  strong  quality,  suitable  for  dormi- 
tories, single  rooms,  store-rooms,  and  workshops 
(being  5Jin.  dead  locks  cii  suite,  locking  twice  to 
the  master-key,  and  with  steel-bushed  keyholes) 
are  obtainable  at  a  cost  of  8s.  6d.  for  tumblers 
and  lis.  6d.  for  levers,  while  for  corridor  doors, 
staircases,  and  communication  doors  generally, 
suitable  .ivin.  strong  mortise  locks  to  lock  and 
spring  may  be  purchased  at  about  10s.  for 
tumblers  and  13s.  for  lever  locks,  or  for  a 
superior  make,  with  gun-metal  fittings,  at  fi'om 
12s.  to  15s.  each  respectively. 

A  more  expensive  lock  is  required  for  the 
central  administration  offices,  the  external 
entrances,  day  -  rooms,  reception-rooms,  bath- 
rooms, kitchens,  kc.  These  might  be  C^in.  best 
mortise  two-bolt  locks,  brass  bolts,  keyholes 
bushed  with  steel,  hai-d  steel  followers  bushed 
with  metal,  en  suite,  and  to  lock  twice  to  the 
master-keys,  the  cost  of  these  being  from  17s.  to 
•20s.  each,  exclusive  of  furniture,  which  would 
cost  about  6s.  or  7s.  in  addition. 
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For  the  attendants'  and  some  other  apartments 
(where  the  doors  are  to  be  opened  with  a  knob 
inside,  but  with  a  key  only  on  the  outer  side)  a 
6Hn.  one-bolt  mortise  lock,  with  brass  bolts,  may 
be  obtained  at  from  lis.  to  13s.  The  locks  for 
water-closets  must  be  without  any  bolts  or  fasten- 
ings on  the  inside ;  but  there  should  be  pro^■ided 
5^in.  dead  locks  to  lock  once  from  the  outside, 
and  which  should  cost  about  5s.  6d.  each.  Dead 
locks  should  also  be  provided  for  the  shutters  of 
the  single  rooms,  and  so  arranged  as  to  lock  over 
the  windows  when  closed,  and  flush  back  against 
the  wall  when  opened. 

The  keys  given  to  the  attendants  and  officials 
of  asylums  require  to  be  systematically  arranged 
in  suites,  and  should  be  distinguished  by  variations 
of  form  as  well  as  by  the  names  of  the  apart- 
ments and  the  position  of  the  officials  holding 
the  keys  ;  frequent  changes  of  the  nurses  and 
attendants  of  most  asj'lums  render  it  undesirable 
that  the  names,  even  of  the  leading  officials, 
should  be  engraved  upon  the  keys.  The  cost  of 
asylum  keys  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — The 
lowest  class  of  key,  servant-key,  may  be  pur- 
chased at  from  3s.  to  -Is.  6d.  each  (suitable  for 
the  locks  before  mentioned),  and  the  cost  of 
engraving  names  of  rooms  and  officials  would  be 
Is.  6d.  in  addition,  or  if  letters  and  numbers 
should  be  considered  sufficient  the  engra^ong 
would  not  cost  more  than  6d.  or  9d.  The  key  of 
the  next  class,  ser^'ant-master  key,  is  charged 
at  the  higher  rate  of  6s.  6d.  per  key,  exclusive  of 
engra's'ing  and  numbering  :  while  the  cost  of 
master-keys  rises  to  Vis.  6d.  and  grand-master 
keys  to  '21s.,  with  corresponding  additions  for 
engraving. 

In  arranging  the  details  of  the  locks  and 
fastenings  of  the  various  departments  in  an 
asylum,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  firstly, 
the  patient  must  be  prevented  from  escajiing  from 
his  ward  or  from  the  asylum  ;  secondly,  he  must 
not  be  able  to  lock  or  bolt  himself  into  any  room 
or  to  prevent  the  approach  of  his  attendant ; 
thirdly,  he  must  not  be  able  to  bolt  or  lock  in 
his  attendant,  should  the  latter  inadvertently  give 


him  the  opportunity  ;  fourthly,  the  wards  for 
from  the  other  :  tifthlj',  the  quarters  for  the  male 
and  female  attendants  should  be  similarly  separ- 
ated ;  sixthlj-,  the  chief  officers  only  should  havi' 
master-keys  of  the  whole  institution. 

The  silent  indicating  locks  to  which  I  have 
above  referred  have  been  adopted  at  the  Cane 
Hill  Asylum,  also  at  the  Surrey  County  Asylum, 
Brookwood :  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum, 
Wandsworth  :  Nottingham  Borough  Asylum : 
Warwick  County  Asylum  ;  Cheshire  County 
Asylum,  Parkside ;  the  Northumberland  County 
Asylum  at  Morpeth,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
great  advantage,  in  addition  to  that  of  indicating 
and  silent  acting,  is  the  facility  for  opening  doors 
rapidly  in  the  event  of  fire. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  locks  and  bolts  fitted 
in  British  asylums  during  recent  years  have  been 
manufactured  by  three  or  four  firms  of  English 
locksmiths  who  have  studied  the  special  require- 
ments for  asylum  work.  To  those  who  have  not 
devoted  some  attention  to  the  subject,  it  may 
frequently  have  been  surprising  to  reflect  that  a 
key  to  lift  seven  levers  may  be  altered  to  suit  no 
less  than  5,040  locks,  if  the  bits  be  of  seven 
different  lengths,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
changes  would  be  further  increased  if  two  or  more 
of  the  bits  were  made  (in  alternations)  of  corre- 
sponding lengths,  while  the  addition  of  only  one 
bit  would  increase  the  number  of  changes  of  the 
key  to  suit  no  less  than  40,320  locks. 

Keys  have  been  constructed  with  movable  bits 
intended  to  be  fixed  in  any  desired  order  by  means 
of  a  screw.  The  an-angement  of  the  locks  for 
which  such  keys  are  intended  is  very  ingenious, 
for  the  levers  will  adjust  themselves  to  any 
arrangement  of  the  movable  bits  when  locking 
them,  but  no  other  arrangement  than  that  special 
one  with  which  they  were  locked  would  ujilock 
them.  Keys  of  this  description  would  be  useful 
in  coimcction  with  certain  asylum  wards  where  it 
may  be  occasionally  desired  (for  variations  of  sub- 
classification  and  discipline)  to  limit  or  extend  the 
range  of  apartments  over  which  any  attendant  or 
,  set  of  attendants  may  have  control,  a  second  set 
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of  keys  or  a  simple  alteration  of  the  bits  in  the 
male  and  femile  patients  must  be  locked  off  one 
keys  effecting  all  that  would  be  necessary,  thus 
avoiding  the  alteration  or  removal  of  locks  and 
the  residting  damage  to  doors. 

{To  be  continued.) 


EDINBURGH  * 

M.VNY  wiU  welcome  this  really  beautiful 
edition  with  its  illustrations  by  Mr.  T. 
Hamilton  Crawford.  The  plates  are  excellent, 
and  the  line  illustrations  equally  so.  We  give 
two  of  the  latter,  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Seeley  and  Co. — one  of  the  weU-known  "  Grey- 
friars"  with  its  tombs,  and  the  other  of  the 
Chapel  Royal. 

For  a  Scotsman,  Stevenson  was  candid  enough 
about  the  drawbacks  of  the  Scottish  cnpital.  Its 
climate,  he  declared  truthfully  enough,  is  such 
"that  there  could  -scarcely  be  found  a  more 
unhomely  or  harassing  place  of  residence." 
People  like  Edinburgh,  mui'h  as  a  virtuoso  dotes 
npon  his  cabinet,  and  probably  for  what  she  lea«t 
'des  herself  on.  Stevenson,  truly  enough,  says 
~t  "She  is  pre-eminently  Gothic,  and  all  the 
)re  so  since  .she  has  set  herself  off  with  some 
Greek  airs,  and  erected  Classic  temples  on  her 
crags."  Edinburgh  is,  alwve  all  things,  a 
curiosity.  Neither  capital  nor  county  town,  she 
recaDa  everywhere  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
if  she  found  in  Robert  I>ouis  Stevenson  a  less 
blind  admirer  than  some  of  his  countrymen,  he, 
at  any  rate,  was  a  discriminating  one. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  memory  of  the 
gTf-at  nfAolist  to  say  that  the  architr-ct  and  artist 
will  find  at  least  as  much  that  is  attractive  in  .Mr. 
Crawford's  illustrations  as  in  the  text.  There  are 
eight  plates,  and  fifty-four  cnCTarings.  Nothing 
of  importance  is  missed,  and  a  better  illustrated 
record  of  the  >»eautie«of  "  Auld  Reekie  "  we  have 
yet  Uj  make  acquaintance  with,  or  one  so  credit- 
able as  regards  its  production,  to  the  publi.shers. 

•  Minbnrirh  :  }'if4nre»|iie  Notps.  By  Rohert  Louis 
OTKvr.ifVty.   Lrm'l'in  :  Heoley  and  Co.,  Ljmitod.  18b. 


LONDON  CHURCHES    OF   THE  X^^I. 
AND  XVIII.  CENTURIES. 

fwiTH  LITHOGKAPHIC  ILLUSTUATIOXS.] 

WITHOUT  unduly  reflecting  upon  the  two 
or  three  (otherwise  laudable)  attempts 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  illustrate  the 
historic  churches  of  London  in  a  minor  book 
form,  we  may  at  once  unresen-edly  remark  that 
no  previous  compilation  of  the  kind  can  in  any 
way  compare  with  the  monumental  and  really 
beautiful  work  which  has  this  week  been  issued 
to  subscribers  under  the  above  title  by  3Ir.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  -with,  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Birch,  F.S.A.,  the  Curator  of  the  Sir  John  Soane 
Museum.*  No  better  authority  on  the  history 
and  arch.TDology  of  these  buildings  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  editorship  of  such  an  under- 
taking, and  the  subject  is,  perhaps,  the  one  which 
Mr.  Birch  has  for  many  years  made  distinctly  his 
own,  while  the  photographic  views  which  give 
such  value  to  the  volume  have  all  been  specially 
taken  by  Mr.  C.  Latham.  The  great  diffi- 
culty presented  to  the  photographer  in  the  City 
is,  of  course,  the  absence  of  light  in  most  of 
these  buildings,  which  are  also  always  more  or 
less  bedimmed  with  fog,  even  on  the  clearest 
summer's  day,  when  the  very  sunshine  serves  to 
enhance  the  atmospheric  hindrance  by  bringing 
the  presence  of  the  fog  more  distinctl}'  into 
prominence,  and  thus  obscuring  the  architectural 
detiul  in  a  very  ciu-ious  and  tantalising  way.  We 
experienced  this  ourselves  when  photographing 
the  City  Halls,  and  can,  therefore,  well  under- 
stand how  verj-  real  the  difficulties  were  with 
which  the  author  of  these  exquisite  prints  had  to 
contend.  Neither  expense  nor  trouble  e^-idently 
was  spared  to  secure  the  admirable  results  which 
we  see  before  us,  and  no  doubt  not  a  few  of  the 

•  London  Churches  of  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Centuries  :  A  Selection  of  the  most  remarkable  Kotlo- 
siastical  Huildings,  inehiding  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  erected 
within  and  around  the  ancient  City  Walls  between  the 
years  1630  and  17.30,  from  the  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  Sir 
Cliristopher  Wren,  XichoUis  Hawksmoor,  and  .James 
(iibbs.  A  series  of  «l  plates  and  numerous  other  illustm- 
tions,  with  hist'mcal  and  descriptive  Xotes.  By  (troroe 
H.  BiBCit,  F.8.A.   London :  B.  T.  Batsford.  1B96. 


views  must  have  been  taken  more  than  once  to 
obtain  such  clearly  defined  interiors  as  these  are. 
It  is  only  fair  that  this  factor  should  be  named, 
as  none  but  those  who  have  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  those  City  churches  would 
probably  realise  what  we  have  pointed  out ;  and 
to  compare  jjhotographs  taken  abroad,  or  even  in 
the  country,  with  those  of  Ijondon  buildings 
must  always  be  entirely  misleading. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  wo  turn  with 
unqualified  pleasure  to  Mr.  Batsford's  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  really  g^nd  series  of  standard  works 
on  our  national  architecture,  which  his  firm,  with 
so  much  enterprise  and  judgment,  are  gr;idually 
originating.  Tlie  inception  of  this  book,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  due  to  its  sub-editor,  Jlr.  Bradley 
Batsford. 

The  volume  opens  naturally  enough  wfth  some 
illustrations  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and,  of  course, 
prominence  inevitably  is  given  to  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  churches  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren:  but  works  by  Inigo  Jones,  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  and  James  Gibbs  are  also  included, 
as  the  volume  forms  a  complete  record  of  the 
churches  erected  in  London  and  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city  proper  during  the  century 
commencing  1630  (in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.), and 
includes  those  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William 
and  Mary,  Anne  and  George  I.  Besides  the 
sixty-four  full-page  coUotype  plates,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  plans,  details,  and  marginal 
sketches  which  materially  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  letterpress  with  which  they  are  associated. 
The  aiithor  opens  his  essay  -with  a  concise  refer- 
ence to  the  tabula  rasa  resulting  from  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  which  prepared  the  ground  for  new 
projects,  such  as  might,  it  would  be  thought,  have 
been  earned  out  unfettered  by  the  trammels  of 
the  past,  and  set  free  from  the  associations  of 
that  which  had  gone  b^ore  ;  but  these  traditions 
proved  too  strong  for  even  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  reformers,  and  so  the  new  churches 
were  erected  on  the  old  sites,  in  some  cases, 
on  the  old  foundations,  while  the  original  names, 
and  arrangements  of  the  streets  survived. 
The  thoroughfares  were  widened,  and  better 
materials  were  employed  in  the  buildings ;  but 
in  the  main  the  lines  of  the  new  city  arose  from 
its  ashes  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  old.  Wren 
departed  from  the  groimd  plan  and  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  churches  in  aU  instances  where  he 
could,  and  in  his  own  particular  way  gave  us 
many  buildings  which,  as  Sir.  Birch  rightly 
enough  says,  we  may  well  be  proud  of.  The 
structional  chancel  was,  however,  really  rare  in 
the  Mediaeval  churches  of  London,  which  were 
mostly  rebuilt  during  the  loth  centurj'^  without 
a  chancel  arch,  and  later  on  the  rood-screen  had 
been  removed  in  consequence  of  religious  troubles. 
Most  of  the  towers  were  low,  and  All  Hallows 
Barking,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  and  St.  Mary 
Aldermarj-  (rebuilt  by  Wren  in  the  ancient  form), 
St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  St.  Olave,  Hart-street, 
and  St.  Peter's  in  the  Tower,  show  us  exactly 
what  they  were  like.  They  were  essentially 
English,  these  IVi  City  churches,  besides  the 
cathedral,  and  although  the  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance  compare  in  no  way  with  them, 
they,  too,  are  English,  and,  in  some  particulars, 
are  not  so  entirely  unlike  the  Gothic  churches 
whose  places  they  occupy  in  their  roominess  and 
sense  of  space  internally.  Classic  details  invest 
the  earliest  of  these  new  buildings,  though  the 
forms  are  in  some  degree  Gothic,  and  Inigo  Jones, 
who  we  know  designed  the  chapel  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  was  probably  the  author  of  some  of  them. 
Willi;ini  Laud  had  re\-ived  many  old  customs  and 
ceremonies  which  the  statecraft  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  apathy  of  James  had  allowed  to  tail  into 
desuetude,  and  in  the  same  way  the  churches  then 
built,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
plans  were  concerned,  followed  the  tj-pe  of  the  old 
models.  Instances  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Birch,  who, 
as  an  enthusiastic  Churchman,  admiringly  refers^- 
to  the  archbishop's  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  Puritanism  then  rising  and  thus  lead  men  to 
rightly  value  their  inheritance  in  the  Chim;h  of 
England.  As  to  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
work  which  Inigo  Jones  did  for  Charles  II.  we  need 
not  refer  ;  neither  need  we  do  more  than  commend 
to  our  readers  the  author's  resume  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Cathedral  by  Dr.  Christopher  Wren," 
which  followed  the  Great  Fire,  and  his  admirable 
account  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  several 
churches  which  succeeded  that  event.  The  first  to 
be  rebuilt  was  St.  Slary-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  and 
much  of  its  cost  was  paid  by  private  sub- 
scriptions. St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook — Wren's 
masterpiece — followed  in  1672,  and  St.  Michael's, 
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Comhill,  and  St.  Mary-at-Hill  were  built  in  the 
same  year.  St.  (.)lave,  Old  Jewry,  St.  Benet 
Fink,  St.  Dionis  liackchiirch,  St.  George 
IJotolpli,  and  St.  iMichacl,  Wood-street,  were 
finished  in  lG7o;  then  St.  Magnus,  London 
Bridge,  St.  James,  (iarlick  Ilytho,  St.  Mildred. 
Poultry,  and  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-stroet : 
in  1G77  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  St.  Nichola.s 
dole  Abbey,  St.  Mary,  Aldernianburj-,  and 
St.  Jliehaol,  (iueenhythe.  Soon  after  these 
wore  in  hand,  Nicholas  Hawksmoor  was  articled 
to  Wren,  so  that  he  was  associated  with  his 
master  in  many  of  his  most  important  works. 
We  mention  this  here  as  we  have  chosen  Christ 
Church,  Spitalfields  (I'L')),  one  of  Hawksmoor's 
finest  works  as  our  example  from  the  book  under 
notice. 

In  looking  through  the  plates  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  frontispiece  showing  a  grand 
view  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Ijudgato.  It  is  so  entirely 
fresh  to  the  ordinary  student  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  welcomed,  though  Plate  II.  gives  the  west 
front  of  tlio  cathedral  more  in  its  correct  pro- 
portion as  seen  from  over  the  statue  of  Queen 
Anno  at  the  top  of  Ludgate-hill.  There  are 
several  plates  well  occupied  by  views  in  detail, 
and  the  interiors  are  l)eyond  all  praise,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  south  aisle  (7)  and 
north-west  chapel  (8).  The  organ-case  and 
stalls  will  be  welcomed  for  the  beautifully  clear 
way  in  which  the  woodwork  is  shown,  and  the 
metal-work  is  capitally  defined.  As  a  photo- 
graph that  of  the  Bishop's  Throne  (XII.)  is 
remarkably  tine,  even  the  grain  of  the  oak  coming 
out  as  in  nature. 

The  churches  are  considered  in  chronological 
order,  St.  Catherine  Crce  coming  first,  and  plans 
in  all  cases  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
large  ])lan  of  St.  Paul's  is  shown  to  a  scale  of 
.')Oft.  to  the  inch,  and  all  other  church  plans, 
except  the  few  with  scales  attached,  are  drawn  to 
a  \inifonii  scale  of  3'Jft.  to  the  inch,  thus  afford- 
ing a  ready   means  of  comparing  the  relative 
sizes  of  these  buildings.    The  interior  of  St. 
Catherine   Crec  is  one  of  the   best  collotypes 
in    the    book,    every    detail    being    as  well 
defined  as  possible,  the  design  of  the  stained 
glass,  for  instance,  permitting  the  most  minute 
lixamination.    St.    Paid's   Covent   Garden,  St. 
Mary-le-Iiow  steeple,  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook  follow,  and  an  exquisite  interior  of  the 
same  church  as  we  now  see  it,  after  the  refined 
renovations  and  additions  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose, 
F.R.S.    The  pulpit  is  done  justice  to  in  Plate 
XVIII.,  and  the  font  on  the  follo^ving  page. 
St.  Mary-at-IIill  conies  next,  and  then  St.  Mag- 
nus steepli!,  London  Bridge,  followed  by  St.  James, 
Garlick  Hythe,  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  middle 
distance.     The    organ-case    of   St.  La^\Tence 
Jewry,  and  the  iiarlour  or  vestry  of  the  same 
(  hurch,  which  arc  reaUy  from  the  hand  of  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons,  are  equal  to  anything  at  Hampton 
"ourt  or  Windsor  Castle.    St.  Bride's,  Fleet- 
otreet,  is  so  hemmed  in  by  houses  that  a  good 
exterior  seems  impossible,  but  the  steeple  figures 
well  fiom  the  S.E.    An  interior,  too,  is  given. 
St.  Clement  Danes  makes  one  of  the  best  pictures 
in  the  book,  with  the  Courts  of  Justice  seen  over 
the  roofs.    The  steeple  of  the  church,  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  shown  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  and  All  Hallows,  Thames- 
street,  have  screens  of  much  interest,  and  the 
altar  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  will  doubtless  find 
admirere.    The  font  maj-  have  been  often  shown  ; 
"but  we  regret  its  absence  from  this  volume  exceed- 
ingly. The  pulpit  from  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street, 
is  spuitedly  drawn,  and  the  view  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,  figures  well  in  Plate  XLI.  as  a  foil  to 
the  cathedral.  The  relative  scale  of  Mr.  Collcutt's 
insiuance  oflB.ce  facing  the  church  comes  out  in  this 
picture.  Passing  rapidly  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  next  which  the  City  Temple 
reminds  one  of  Landseer's  picture,  "  Dignity  and 
Impudence,"  we  reach  Christ  Church,  Xewgate, 
from  which  building  lilr.  Batsford  has  given  us 
two  capital  pictures.     In  St.  Margaret's,  Loth- 
bury,  is  the  great  pulpit  and  screen  from  All 
Hallows  the  Great,  and  the  visitor  to  the  City 
■will  do  well  to  look  into  this  church  near  the 
Bank  and  see  what  improvements  Messrs.  Bodley 
and  Garner  are  making  there.     All  Hallows, 
Lombard-street,  also  has  a  rich  altar-piece  and 
pulpit  of  good  outline.    St.  A''edast  Foster,  with 
J'ow  steeple  behind,  makes  an  uncommonly  inter- 
esting view,  taken,  we  presume,  from  the  Post- 
office  and  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  with  its  fan  vault- 
ing, is  from  the  liand  of  Wren,  although  it  is  so 
unlike  anything  else  he  ever  did  in  the  City.  St. 


Martin-in-tho-Fields  brings  us  down  to  1722, 
when  Jas.  Gibbs  commonc(!d  this  familiar  church, 
which  cost  £li7,00l).  The  intiuior  is  no  doubt 
very  fine,  but  it  lacks  the  dignity  of  the  master- 
ship of  Wren.  St.  Mary-lc-Strand  is  done  justice 
to,  though  the  picture  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
brightness.  Gibbs  estimated  its  cost  at  £9,000,  b\it 
it  cost  €16,341  Is.  2d.  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields, 
both  for  its  plan  and  its  architecture,  is  uni(iue. 
It  is  unlike  anything  of  Wren's,  although,  from 
Hawksmoor's  assodation  with  him,  one  would 
have  looked  for  some  similarity,  such  as  exists 
between  master  and  pupil.  The  chief  peculiarity 
in  the  plan  is  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
lobbies,  .staircases,  and  vestries,  and  the  unusual 
distribution  of  the  columns,  for  although  possess- 
ing nave  and  aisles,  the  (■olonnad(,'S  dividing  these 
are  not  treated  contiiiuou.sly,  either  as  regards  the 
shape  of  the  columns  or  the  spaces,  both  the 
east  and  west  bays  being  much  the  narrower. 
Two  piers  are  introduced  on  each  side  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  single  columns.  These  piers 
have  pilasters  attached  to  the  north  iind  south 
sides,  their  use  not  being  very  apparent,  as  they 
carry  nothing  beyond  a  smaller  pilaster  on  the 
side  of  the  nave  ;  this  runs  up  to  the  flat  ceiling, 
which,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  panels, 
needs  no  support.  The  columns  are  of  the  Com- 
posite order  on  high  bases,  as  in  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly.  The  most  extraordinar\-  departure 
from  precedent  consists  in  the  continuing  the 
colonnade  across  the  west  and  east  ends,  that 
at  the  west  end  being  broken  in  the  centre 
by  the  introduction  of  the  organ,  us  seen 
in  our  double-page  plate.  At  the  east  end 
the  entablature  is  carried  across,  and  this  screen 
of  columns  produces  an  effect  which  Mr. 
Birch  describes  as  "scenic."  This  church  cost 
nearly  £20,000.  The  galleries,  much  to  the 
advantage;  of  the  church,  have  been  removed,  the 
late  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  having  much  alt(;r(;d  the 
building.  St.  George's,  Bloomsburj-,  All  Hal- 
lows Barking,  and  St.  Leonard's,  Shoroditch, 
complete  the  series.  The  volume  is  of  the 
highest  merit,  and  does  every  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned in  its  production  as  a  valuable  classic  of 
permanent  value  and  interest  for  the  architect's 
library. 

CAST  IRON  IN  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XXI. 


interested.  Builders  and  contractors  who  employ 
carpenters  and  joiners  do  not  like  to  incur  the 
cost  of  i)att(  rn-making,  when,  in  the  ca.se  of  one 
or  two  castings  only  biing  wanted,  the  cost  of 
the  pattern  will  oftcm  ('([ual  that  of  the  castings. 
Pattern-makers'  wages  are  high,  and  engineers' 
profits  are  heavy,  and  so  the  cost  of  i)attern- 
making  soon  runs  u]).  To  those  outside  the 
trade  there  arc,  of  course,  many  little  wiiiikles 
which  are  not  obvious  until  explained.  Perhaps 
I  may  profitably  devote  three  or  four  articles  in 
this  series  to  the  illustration  of  these  points,  and 
so  put  the  builder's  carpenter  and  joiner  in  the 
way  of  making  |)lain  patterns,  which  will  mould 
when  sent  to  the  foundry,  instead  of  being  re- 
turned for  alteration. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  constructing  one's 


By  Joseph  Houneii. 

BUILDERS'  ironwork  is  obtained  in  three 
ways :  First,  castings  which  are  kept  in 
stock,  or  the  patterns  for  which  are  kept  in  stock  j 
by  ironfounders  are  purchased.  These  can  only  ! 
be  purchased  when  they  are  of  a  standard 
character,  or  of  kinds  for  which  there  is  a  large 
demand.  Second,  the  order  is  g^ven  to  an  iron- 
founder,  or  engineer,  who,  employing  pattern- 
makers, constructs  the  pattern-work.  Third,  the 
pattern-work  is  done  by  the  builder  himself,  who 
then,  taking  his  pattern  to  a  jobbing  foundry, 
obtains  the  casting  or  castings. 

Wlien  ordering  castings  without  sending  pat- 
terns, it  is  necessary  to  be  very  precise  in  gi^'ing 
detailed  information.  If  there  is  any  point  left 
open  to  doubt,  the  wrong  way  is  generally  fol- 
lowed. It  is  not  necessary  to  make  finished 
drawings,  shaded  or  coloured.  A  good  hand- 
sketch  is  just  as  serviceable  as  a  drawing.  The 
point  is  to  omit  nothing  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion as  to  forms  or  dimensions,  and  to  leave  no 
two  readings  of  any  -view  possible.  More  than 
this,  it  is  often  advisable  not  to  trust  wholly  to 
drawings  or  sketches,  but  to  supplement  them 
with  templets.  In  some  cases  the  latter  may  be 
made  to  furnish  complete  information,  so  that 
sketches  are  not  required  at  all.  More  than  that, 
a  templet  sometimes  furnishes  the  only  avail- 
able method  of  obtaining  the  exact  form  and 
dimensions  requisite,  measurement  by  the  rule 
being  difficult  and  imcertain.  A  templet  will 
sometimes  also  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  pro- 
portions of  a  casting  to  the  mind  of  a  man  un- 
accustomed to  judge  of  proportions  by  drawings 
than  a  drawing  would  do.  Castings  look  more 
massive  and  solid  than  their  patterns.  Lastly,  in 
a  few  cases  the  templet  is  all,  or  nearly  all, 
which  the  moulder  requires  in  order  to  make  a 
casting.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  work  which  is 
struck  or  strickled  up.  I  will  give  some  illustra- 
tions of  these  in  due  course.  But  first  it  will  be 
desirable  to  lay  down  in  a  concise  manner  the 
leading  principles  which  must  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  that  class  of  pattern-work  with 
which  builders  and  contractors  would  be  specially 
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own  patterns,  besides  the  saving  in  cost:  the 
builder  is  often  able  to  show  the  patterns  in  the 
place  which  the  castings  have  to  occupy,  and 
alter  or  modify  them  to  insure  good  fitting,  or  to 
suit  his  tastes  or  those  of  his  customers.  This  is 
more  satisfactorj-  than  ordering  patterns  out.  It 
may  be  adopted  also  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
builder's  plain  work,  being  injudicious  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  work,  the  patterns  or  castings  of 
which  are  kept  in  stock  by  ironfounders.  The 
risk  is  that  patterns  may  be  so  made  as  to  be  ill- 
adapted  for  moulding  from,  in  which  case  extra 
time  is  charged  for  alterations  in  the  foundrj-,  or 
else  indifferent  castings  may  be  firmed  out. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  cast  work,  especially  that 
of  a  highly  ornamental  type,  the  patterns  for 
which  can  only  be  constructed  by  expert  crafts- 
men. But  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  plain 
castings,  the  patterns  for  which  offer  no  special 
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difficulty  in  construction.  Such  work,  e.g.,  as 
stanchions,  girders,  and  especially  plain  columns, 
and  roof-shoes,  brackets,  &c.,  are  Lirgely  used  by 
builders  and  contractors.  Illustrations,  there- 
fore, of  these  should  prove  of  service. 

No  plain  columns,  or  columns  with  turned 
mouldings,  offer  much  special  difficulty  in  the 
construction  of  the  patterns,  or  in  the  making  of 
the  moulds.  All  plain-turned  mouldings  are 
easily  formed.  It  is  in  the  case  of  carved  work, 
both  on  mouldings  and  on  capitals,  that  difficulty 
in  the  parting  of  patterns  and  moulds  arises.  I 
have  made  a  goodly  number  of  columns  of  both 
classes  in  my  time,  some  of  which  I  will  illus- 
trate. 

Fig.  64  is  a  type  of  column  very  largely  used 
in  workshops,  houses  of  business,  warehouses, 
&c.,  for  supporting  the  main  beams  of  floors.  It 
is  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  about  2Jin.  or  3in. 
diameter  up  to  Sin.  or  9in.  Patterns  of  these  are 
kept  in  stock  by  many  ironfounders,  and  castings 
of  any  required  length  made  therefrom — say, 
from  6ft.  to  8ft.  in  the  smaller,  to  10ft.,  14ft.,  or 
16ft.  in  the  medium,  and  larger  sizes.  They  taper 
about  lin.  in  a  length  of  10ft.  or  12ft.  without 
entasis.  The  capital,  which  is  plain,  is  usually 
untouched — that  is,  it  remains  intact  for  any 
casting,  and  the  length  of  the  casting  is  altered 
by  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  bottom 
flange.  But  always  at  a  slight  extra  charge  both 
base  and  cap  can  be  altered  to  any  shapes  and 
dimensions,  the  shaft  always  remaining  unaltered. 


hand,  and  a  half-plan  of  the  pattern  on  the  left. 
Fig.  67  shows  the  half-pattern  open  in  the  joint 
face.  It  is  seen  that  the  flanges,  and  bell,  and 
mouldings  are  fitted  on  the  body — not  let  into 
recesses,  and  therefore  these  parts  can  be  slid 
along  and  screwed  in  any  position  as  often  as 
required,  and  such  alterations  can  be  efl'ected  in 
a  few  minutes.  Not  only  so,  but  alterations  in 
the  shapes  of  flanges  are  easily  made.  The  base 
flange,  or  the  "  plinth,"  can  be  made  smaller,  or 
broader,  and  the  flange  on  the  capital,  or 
"abacus,"  can  be  made  to  suit  timber  or  iron 
joists,  with  or  without  joggles  or  bolt-holes.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  unscrewing  and  screwing 
on.     The  beU   also  can  be  omitted  and  the 


Fig.  65. 

The  pattern  of  this  type  of  column  can  be 
readily  constructed  by  any  average  carpenter 
and  turner.  The  half-section  of  the  casting  is 
seen  to  the  right,  an  outside  view  of  the  pattern 
to  the  left.  A  section  through  the  body  of  the 
pattern  is  shown  at  A,  or  alternatively  .it  B,  the 
difference  in  which  will  be  noted  presently  ;  and 
the  core  board  is  seen  at  G.  Fig.  6.5  illustrates  the 
top  and  bottom  portions  of  the  pattern  open  in  the 
joint  face,  the  better  to  show  the  method  of 
fitting  the  flanged  jjarts  to  the  main  body  of  the  i 
patt«;m.  The  bottom  flange  C  is  simply  bored  to 
tit  the  lx)dy  to  the  pattern,  not  so  good  a  way  as  | 
the  recessing  of  the  top  flange  D.  The  prints 
E  and  F  correspond  in  diameter  with  the  diameter 
of  the  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  casting.  By  com- 
jjaring  the  chamfered  profile  or  working  edge  of 
the  Ix^ard  G  (Fig.  64)  with  the  profile  shape  of 
the  interior  of  the  (x>lumn  casting  its  coincidence 
therewith  is  at  once  apparent.  A  pattern  and 
>x>«rcl  made  like  Fig.  64  will  be  all  the  moulder 
rwjuiros  from  which  to  produce  a  suitable  casting. 

Figs.  66  and  67  illustrate  a  verj-  convenient 
method  of  constructing  plain  column  patterns  in 
a  .shop,  or  for  a  job  where  large  numbers  are 
required  of  the  same  diameter  and  tyjje,  but  of 
different  If^gths,  and  with  differences  in  flanges. 
The  pattern  is  parallel  throughout,  and  many 
columns  for  indoor  work  are  so  made.  Fig.  66 
Bhows  the  half-section  of  the  casting  on  the  right 


is  shown  square.  If  the  column  is  of  small  dia- 
meter, the  hole  may  be  round.  But  for  reasons 
explained  in  preWous  articles  it  is  not  desirable  to 
allow  the  massing  of  much  excess  of  metal  any- 
where.   For  large  columns,  the  core,  therefore, 


Fig.  67. 

should  be  sqiiare  in  this  locality.  The  position  of. 
such  a  square  core  is  indicated  at  c  on  the  board. 
It  is  made  in  a  core-box.  Fig.  68,  and  a  central 
hole  is  cored  through  it  with  the  print  A,  so  that 
it  shall  slide  over  the  end  of  the  core  struck  by 
the  edge  a,  of  the  board,  to  correspond  with  the 
diameter  of  the  print  a,  at  the  bottom  end  of  the- 
column. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  patterns  of  this  kind 
shall  be  jointed  and  do  welled  down  the  central 
plane,  to  correspond  with  the  moulder's  joint  be-  . 
tween  the  top  and  bottom  flasks.  There  are  two 
exceptions :  it  is  not  necessary  to  joint  small 
columns,  and  columns  made  from  loam  patterns 
cannot  be  jointed.  A  plain  column,  like  Figs.  64 
iind  67,  ranging  from,  say,  2^in.  or  Sin.  up  to 
6in.  diameter,  need  not  be  jointed,  but  turned  solid 
like  B  in  Fig.  64.  I  have  seen  many  scores  of 
good  moulds  made  from  such  patterns  without  the- 


Fio.  60. 

moulded  base,  and  bracketed  flanges  can  be  used 
instead. 

In  such  a  pattern  the  portions  which  project 
beyond  the  length  of  the  pattern  and  casting 
required  ser»-e  for  prints.  True,  they  are  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  pattern  body,  and  we  saw 
in  Figs.  64  and  05  that  the  prints  in  that  example 
corresponded  in  diameter  with  the  diameter  of 
the  core  at  the  ends  of  the  casting.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  A  frequent  practice 
when  there  is  a  lack  of  coincidence  between  these 
diameters  is  to  use  "stopping  off -pieces,"  by 
means  of  which  the  shape  of  the  print  portion  of 
the  mould  is  altc^rcd  to  produce  the  re<iuired 
correspondence.  But  thjit  is  not  necessary.  If  the 
core-board  is  made  like  A  in  Fig.  00,  to  coincide 
at  a,  a  with  the  diameter  of  the  prints  a,  a  in 
Figs.  66  and  67,  and  cut  back  to  the  diameter  of 
the  core  within  the  required  casting,  that  will  do 
equally  well  with  stopjiing  oft'. 

At  *  in  Figs.  66  and  67  a  portion  of  the  base 


Fio.  68. 

patterns  being  jointed.  Being  of  small  dia- 
meter, they  are  more  likely  to  remain  straight 
when  solid  than  when  jointed,  because  they  are 
symmetrical,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  warp 
than  two  half-cylinders.  The  edges  of  the  mould 
generally  fracture  a  little  in  the  top,  but  the 
p.'ittcm  is  just  put  back  there,  and  the  broken 
edges  made  good  with  the  trowel.  But  columns 
over  about  6in.  diameter,  of  whatever  shape,  are 
generally  jointed,  as  at  A,  in  Fig.  64.  And  then, 
when  over  Sin.  or  9in.  diameter,  they  ought  not 
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to  be  jointed  in  solid  stuif ,  but  '•  lagged  up."  Of 
course,  for  two  or  thice  casts  solid  stufE  will 
answer  ;  but  if  a  good  many,  say  a  dozen  or  more 
were  rcquii-ed,  a  "  lagged-up  "  pattern  should  be 


Fio.  69.  Fio.  70. 


made.  Patterns  made  in  solid  stuff  and  jointed 
go  out  of  truth  lengthwise  and  warp  in  section 
(Fig.  69,  or  Fig.  70,  exaggerated). 


DESIGNING  OF  STEEL  BKIDGES, 
THEORETICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 
—XXVIII. 

IN  order  to  ascertain  the  separate  stresses  upon 
the  individual  members  of  the  truss  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the 
graphic  method  previously  referred  to,  and  a 
diagram  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
polygon  of  forces,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  first 
step  in  the  process  is  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  the  load  is  distributed  over  the  lowef 
flange  of  the  truss.  Until  this  point  is  settled,  it 
is  impossible  to  accurately  plot  the  "leadline" 
of  the  stress  diagram,  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  2  by  the  divided  line  A  B.  The  8ub-divi.sions 
of  this  line  are  thus  obtained.  Since  the  total 
load  is  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over 
the  whole  gii'der,  let  it  be  put  eejual  to  W. 
Make  N  =  the  number  of  panel  lengths,  and 
W,  the  load  supported  by  each  jjanel.  Also  let 
K  and  II,  be  the  reactions  at  each  point  of  support 
or  abutment.    Then  in  this  instance  we  ha\  e — 

It  =  R,  = 

But  from  the  calculations  already  arrived  at,  W, 
for  one  of  the  main  girders,  was  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  230  tons,  so  the  equation  becomes— 

■R  =  -Ri  =  -^  =115  tons. 

Slake  the  lino  A  B  in  Fig.  2  upon  any  con- 
venient scale  equal  to  230  tons,  and  bisect  it  in 
the  point  16  ;  the  lines  16 — A  and  16 — B  will 
equal  R  and  Ei  respectively,  and  be  each  equal  to 
115  tons.  On  referring  to  the  skeleton  eleva- 
tion of  the  truss  in  Fig.  1 ,  it  wiU  be  seen  that, 
including  the  points  of  supports  A  and  B,  which 
answer  to  the  conesponding  letters  in  the  load 
line  A — B  in  Fig.  2,  there  are  altogether  15  points 
of  supports  in  the  whole  span  of  the  truss.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  amounts  of  the 
load  carried  respectivelj'  at  the  apices  or  panel 
points  of  the  truss  and  at  the  points  of  support 
A  and  B.  While  each  separate  panel  point  2 — 14 
carries  the  share  of  the  load  due  to  the  length  of 
a  fuU  panel,  the  points  of  support  A  and  B  carry 
only  half  that  load.  Using  the  same  notation,  w^e 
find  the  share  of  the  load  carried  at  each  point 
of  support  equal  to 

L  230       0  o, ,  , 

o — xf  =   :.  =  S  214  tons, 

2  X  N      14  X  2 

and  the  load  carried  at  each  panel  point  will  be 
equal  to  twice  this  amount,  or  16-428  tons.  We 
may  now  proceed  to  lay  off  the  subdi\-isions  of 
the  load  line  A — B  in  Fig.  2.  Upon  the  same 
scale  as  already  employed,  plot  off  A — 1  equal  to 
8-214  tons.  From  the  point  1  plot  off  1—2,  2—3, 
3 — 4  ....  13 — 14,  each  subdi^-ision  being  equal 
to  16'428  tons,  or  double  that  of  the  di\-ision  A — 1. 
If  this  plotting  be  accurately  effected,  the 
remaining  line  14 — B  will  be  equal  to  A — 1 .  From 
the  point  16  in  Fig.  2  draw  a  line  of  indefinite 
length  at  right  angles  to  A  B.  This  line  repre- 
sents the  line  of  stress  for  the  upper  horizontal 
flange  of  the  truss  16 — 16  in  Fig.  1 ,  and  its  separate 
divisions  will  give  the  corresponding  stresses  upon 
the  different  members  of  the  flange.  It  has  been 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  belonging  to  reciprocal 
diagrams  of  forces,  that  those  parts  of  a  frame 
or  truss  which  inclose  a  space  in  the  elevation 
must  meet  at  a  point  in  the  diagram,  and  that 
those  which  meet  in  a  point  in  the  elevation  must 
inclose  a  space  in  the  diagram  of  forces.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  reciprocity  constitutes  an 
excellent,  as  well  as  a  very  elegant,  check  upon 
the  a(x:uracy  of  the  graphic  method  of  analysis. 


I 


From  the  points  1,  2,  3,  ....  14  in  Fig.  2 

'draw  lines  of  indefinite  but  of  convenient  length, 
parallel  to  the  line  already  drawn  from  the  point 
16  in  the  centre  of  the  load  line  A — B.  Draw  the 
line  16—2,  in  Fig.  2,  parallel  to  A — 16,  in  Fig.  1, 
the  line  2 — 3  parallel  to  16 — 2  to  meet  2—3  in  the 
point  3  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  in 
Fig.  2  will  give  the  amount  of  the  stresses  on  the 
members  of  the  truss  parallel  to  them,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  letters  and  symbols, 
J,  a,  1 — 2,  2 — 3  in  both  figures. 

To  check  the  accuracj'  of  the  reciprocal  dia- 
gram, for  which  purpose  one  or  two  examples 
will  be  sufiicient,  we  may  take  the  first  triangle 
in  the  elevation  of  the  truss  in  Fig.  1,  formed  by 
the  parts  J,  a,  and  1 — 2,  which  inclose  a  space,  or, 
as  it  is  frequently  termed,  form  a  closed  figure. 
These  bars  or  members  should  meet  at  a  point  in 
the  reciprocal  diagram  in  Fig.  2.  They  do  so 
meet  in  the  point  2.  From  the  point  3  in  Fig.  2 
draw  3 — 17  parallel  to  k  in  Fig.  1,  and  from  17 
draw  17 — 4  parallel  to  3 — 17  in  Fig.  l,tomeet3 — 4 
in  point  4.  The  length  of  the  respective  lines  in 
the  diagram  will  give  the  stresses  in  the  parts  of 
the  truss  i-,  b.  and  3 — 4.  It  will  not  benecessarj- 
to  describe  further  in  detail  the  construction  of 
the  remainder  of  the  diagram.  A  repetition  of 
the  process  commencing  at  the  point  4  will  com- 
plete it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  There  are  some 
features,  nevertheless,  in  it  which  require  com- 
ment and  special  description  and  illustration.  In 
the  first  place,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
stresses  on  the  two  members  of  the  lower  flange — 
1 — 2  and  2 — 3 — are  equal,  which  proves  that  no 
additional  stress  is  brought  upon  the  bar  a  by  the 
action  of  the  load  at  the  point  3.  Having  dis- 
posed of  the  stresses  upon  the  terminal  members 
of  the  lower  flange  of  the  truss,  it  will  be  e%-ident 
that  the  stresses  upon  the  remaining  parts  or 
panel  sub -divisions  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 
flanges  will  be  equal  to  one  another  taken  con- 
secutively. 

Thus  the  lines  3 — i,  4—5,  .  .  .  7—8  in  Fig.  2  are 
equalrespectively  to  the  lines  16 — 17,16 — 18.  .  . 
16 — 21  in  the  same  diagram.  We  may  now  tabu- 
late the  stresses  upon  the  different  members  of 
the  truss  in  which  those  in  compression  are  dis- 
tinguished b3'  the  sign  plus,  and  those  in  tension 
by  the  sign  minus.  It  ^\-ill  be  necessary  to 
tabulate  the  stresses  upon  only  one-half  of  the 
truss,  since  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  and 
symmetrical.  These  are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2, 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  truss  are  taken  fi'om 
Fig.  1 ,  and  the  stresses  fi'om  the  lengths  of  the 


lines  correspondingly  marked  in  Fig.  2.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  check  by  calculation  the  stresses 
upon  one  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  flanges, 
and  upon  one  of  the  struts  or  ties  in  the  web. 
Let  that  part  of  the  lower  flange  5 — 6  and  the 
member  d  of  the  web  be  selected  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  truss  in  Fig.  1.  Making  S  =  the 
stress  upon  the  part  5-6,  we  have — 
g  _  W  X  «  X  i 
~  2  X  D  X  L 

Since  in  the  method  of  loading  adopted  the 
load  upon  the  two  points  of  support  has  been 
taken  equal  to  that  upon  one  panel,  the  value  of 
W  is  in  this  instance  equal  to 

W  -  16-428  =  213-572. 

By  measurement  to  scale  of  the  position  of 
the  i)art  5 — 6  in  Fig.  1,  the  segments  of  the  span 
into  which  it  is  divided  become  equal  to — 

a  =  28.    *  =  72. 

So  that  the  equation  becomes — 

S  =  213-572  X  28  X  72 
2  X  10  X  100 
Cancelling  and  reducing,  we  obtain — 

S  =  0-2133  X  14  X  72 
from  which        S  =  215-2  tons. 

The  stress  on  the  bar  d  is  simply  a  shearing 
stress,  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  prexdous 
articles  under  the  existing  conditions  of  loading 
to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  or  panel- 
loads  lying  between  it  and  the  centre  of  the 
truss.  Each  panel-load  is  equal  to  16-428  tons, 
and  there  are  three  of  these  loads  at  the  panel 
points  8,  7,  6  in  Fig.  1.  But  of  these  loads  only 
half  of  that  at  the  apex  8  affects  the  vertical  d, 
the  other  half  being  transmitted  to  the  other 
support,  B,  through  its  own  system  of  verticals 
and  diagonals.  The  stress  upon  the  vertical  bar 
d  consequently  equals — 

16--^28  X  5  ^  t^^^ 

Again,  a  last  check  may  be  made  with  one  of  the 
diagonal  bars  K,  for  example,  when  the  stress 
upon  it  wiR  be  given  by  the  equation  Si — 

^  16-428  X  11  X  eosec.  9  ^  ^^^3^ 
'  2 
ARo-n-ing  for  the  sHght  difference  that  must  always 
exist  between  two  independent  methods  of  calcu- 
lation, these  results  wiR  be  foimd  to  agi-ee  with 
each  other  sufficiently  closely  for  aR  practical 
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purposes.  The  student  and  beginner  is  ach-ised 
to  draw  the  skeleton  elevation  of  the  truss  and 
the  diagram  of  forces  to  a  much  larger  scale  than 
our  space  will  permit  of,  and  the  degree  of  rap- 
prockement  between  the  two  methods  will  become 
still  more  accentuated. 

TABLE  I. 


Upper  Flange.  Lower  Flange. 


Part  of  truss  Stress  in  tons. 

Part  of  truss. 

Stress  in  tons. 

1—2 

-  67 

16— ir 

+  12S 

2—3 

-  67 

17—18 

+  176 

3—4 

-  128 

18—19 

+  217 

4—5 

-  176 

19— -M 

+  246 

5—6 

-  217 

20—21 

+  266 

6—7 

-  246 

21  22 

+  272 

7-S 

-  266 

TABLE 

II.— "Web. 

Vertical  bais 

Stress  in  tons.  Diagonal  bars. 

Stress  in  tons. 

a 

-  16 

Sloping  end  J 

+  126 

b 

+  74 

k 

-  113 

+  60 

I 

-  93 

d 

+  43 

m 

-  72 

+  28 

n 

-  52 

/ 

+  9 

P 

-  33 

a 

0 

<I 

-  12 

In  proportioning  the  dimensions  of  the  respec- 
tive bars  of  the  web  in  compression,  or  the 
vertical  struts,  the  thickness  of  the  channel-irons 
composing  them,  as  represented  in  our  last 
article,  must  not  be  reduced  below  a  minimum  of 
fin.  Anv  further  reduction  in  the  net  sectional 
area  required  may  be  made  by  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  channel-irons  themselves. 
The  number  and  variety  of  sections  of  both  steel 
and  iron,  of  all  descriptions  of  form  and  size, 
manufactured  by  iron  firms  of  repute,  afford  a 
selection  which  renders  it  a  simple  task  for  the 
designer  to  choose  those  which  are  the  best 
suited  to  his  pui-pose.  Eef erring  now  to  the 
projwrtions  necessarj'  for  the  tie-bars,  the 
maximum  stress  is  found  to  come  upon  the 
diagonal,   K,   and  to  be  equal  to — 113  tons, 

113 

which  v/tR  require  a  net  sectional  area  of  or, 

ITjsq.in.  But  in  order  to  allow  for  rivet  area, 
it  will  be  advi.sable  to  make  the  gross  sectional 
area  equal  to  20in.  This  amount  of  materLal  can 
he  obtained  by  employing  two  flat  bars,  each  12in. 
by  |in. ,  and  diminishing  the  width  and  thickness 
proportionally  to  adapt  them  to  the  smaller  stresses 
on  their  fellow  tie-bars.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  brace  these  diagonal  bars  together,  as  is  done 
with  the  struts,  as  the  character  of  the  stresses 
upon  them  tends  to  keep  them  taut.  Too  much 
reliance,  however,  must  not  be  placed  upon  this 
circumstance,  a.s  is  abundantly  manifest  by  the 
bulging  which  has  taken  place  in  the  flat  tie-bars 
of  the  girders  of  the  Charing  Cross  Bridge.  The 
diagonal  bars  of  the  truss  are  shown  in  elevations 
in  Fig.  3,  where  they  are  bolted  together  at 
intervals  by  bolts  Jin.  diameter. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  subjects  of  the  cross- 
girders  and  the  details  of  the  platform  and  per- 
manent way,  the  position  of  the  counterbraces 
and  the  necessity  tor  them  must  be  ascertained. 
In  the  elevation  of  the  triLse  in  Fig.  1,  the 
counterbraces  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
and  it  remains  to  determine  whether  more  of 
them  are  required — that  is,  whether  the  system 
of  fX)unterbracing  should  be  extended  to"  some 
of  the  panels  nearer  the  abutments,  and  what 
the  different  stresses  upon  them  are.  It  will 
be  a.s  well  to  enunciate  first  the  general 
axioms  which  govern  the  principles  of  counter- 
bracing.  1.  Counterbracing  is  not  retiuired  in 
the  flanges  or  booms  of  girders  and  trusses,  since 
the  maximum  stresses  upon  their  separate  parts 
occur  when  the  dead  and  live  or  moving  load  are 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  span.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  live 
load  in  the  light  of  a  uniformly  distributed  one, 
because  a  train  equal  to  or  exceeding  in  length 
the  span  of  the  bridge  might  at  any  time  be 
brought  to  rest  upon  it.  Indeed,  such  instances 
are  common  where  bridges  are  near  stations,  or, 
a«  frw^uently  h/ippens,  where  stations  are  actually 
built  on  bridges  over  roads  and  public  thorough- 
fares. It  may  be  mentioned  that  no  counter- 
bracing  would  be  needed  even  if  the  train  did 
not  cover  the  whole  8j)an,  provided  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  train  coincided  with  that  of  the 
briflge ;  but  this  esjiecial  r:a«e  calls  for  no  par- 
ticular consideration,  as  the  practical  value  of  it 
in  nil.  2.  Under  no  possible  method  of  loading 
can  a  mitin  brace  or  a  counterbrace  in  any  panel 


length  of  a  truss  be  both  subjected  to  stresses  at 
the  same  time.  3.  If  the  span  of  the  truss 
bo  divided  into  two  unequal  segments,  the 
maximimi  stress  upon  any  member  of  the 
web  will  occur  wh(.'n  the  live  load  covers 
the  longer  segment.  If  the  member  be  a  strut, 
the  greatest  tensile  stress  will  be  brought  upon  it 
when  the  mo\'ing  load  covers  the  shorter  seg- 
ment. If  the  member  be  a  tie,  the  same  rule 
holds,  pro\4ded  the  character  or  sense  of  the  stress 
be  changed  from  miims  to  plus.  As  a  general 
rule,  whether  the  part  stressed  be  a  strut  or  a  tie, 
the  maximimi  "  reversal  "  takes  place  when  the 
mo-^dng  load  covers  the  shorter  segment.  There 
is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  in  the  case  of 
the  central  bars,  whether  diagonal  or  vertical,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  aif ected  will  depend 
upon  the  position  of  the  load,  whether  it  be  on 
the  upper  or  lower  boom.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  counterbracing  in  the  sense  it  has 
been  just  regarded,  and  counterbracing  or  simple 
bracing  introduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  a  main  brace  under  certain  conditions  of  load- 
ing, but  for  imparting  lateral  and  longitudinal 
rigidity  to  the  whole  structure.  An  instance  of 
the  latter  description  of  bracing  is  furnished  bj- 
"sway  bracing,"  which  usually  consists  of  hori- 
zontal diagonal  members,  added  to  a  bridge  to 
enable  it  to  resist  the  deformation  to  which  it  is 
liable  from  the  force  of  the  wind  or  any  kind  of 
impact.  The  principal  trusses  of  a  bridge  are 
also,  according  to  the  type  of  design,  frequently 
braced  together  by  diagonal  rods  and  bars 
situated  in  a  vertical  plane. 


NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— X. 

SURFACE  GULLIES. 

BEFORE  selecting  a  surface  gully  for  any 
particular  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  waste  liquids  that  will  usually 
be  discharged  into  it,  so  that  an  efficient  gully 
may  be  provided  for  each  particular  situation. 
A  gully  that  would  be  suitable  to  receive  the 


Fig.  -16. 


waste  water  from  a  roof  or  yard  inclosure  might  be 
found  iU-adapted  to  receive  the  various  greasy 
liquids  from  a  scuUerj'  sink.  All  gullies  recei\-ing 
storm-water  only  should  be  trapless.  For  this 
purpose,  a  trapless  guUy,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46, 
may  be  used.  Any  dirt,  sand,  or  other  cUhris 
from  the  roof  is  retained  by  the  gully,  and  may 
be  periodically  removed,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  drain.  Similar  trapless  gullies  may 
also  be  obtained  fitted  with  a  small  silt-bucket, 
for  the  easier  removal  of  debris.  A  rainwater- 
shoe,  as  Fig.  47,  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  a 
trapless  gully,  if  preferred.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  trapless  gullies  or  rainwater-shoes 
can  only  be  used  in  situations  where  the  storm- 
water  drains  have  been  properly  disconnected 
from  the  foul-drainage  section,  as  already 
described. 

All  surface  gullies  directly  connected  with  the 
fo>il-drainage  system  must  be  securely  trapped. 
The  gully  -  trap  should  he  thoroughly  self- 
cleansing,  and  possess  a  good  deep  water  seal,  so 
as  not  to  become  easily  untrapped  by  evaporation. 
When  the  branch  drain  from  a  trapped  gully  is 
not  connected  to  the  :nain  drain  in  an  inspection 
chamber,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  a  ready  means 
of  access  to  the  branch  at  some  point  near  the 


gully.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  fixing  a  junc- 
tion near  the  gully-trap  in  siich  a  manner  that 
the  arm  is  placed  in  a  vertiwil  plane  with  the 
drain  so  that  it  may  bo  used  !is  an  inspection  eye 
and  cleansing  arm  if  required.  When  not  in  use, 
th(!  inspection  eye  is  closed  by  means  of  an  earthen- 
ware stopper,  and  afterwards  covered  with  an  iron 
or  stone  cover.  A  much  more  simple  and  satis- 
factory method  to  adopt  in  such  circumstances  is 


Fig.  47. 


to  provide  a  gully-trap  with  cleaning  eye  attached, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  48. 

For  gully-traps  receiving  greasy  liquids,  such 
as  those  required  for  scullery  sinks,  kc,  many 
different  expedients  have  been  tried — with  more 
or  less  success — to  overcome  the  difiiculty  ex-' 
perienced  in  dealing  with  the  removal  of  greasy 
liquids  in  a  simple  and  efiicient  manner.  The 
particles  of  liquid  grease,  becoming  chilled  as 
they  reach  the  gully,  are  congealed  and  de- 
posited within  and  around  the  sides  of  the  trap. 
Unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  these  solid 
particles  of  grease  eventually  enter  the  branch 
drain,  where,  being  unaccompanied  by  a  sufiBcient- 
quantity  and  force  of  water  to  carry  them  direct 
into  the  sewer,  the}"  gradually  accumulate  on  the 
sides  until  the  drain  becomes  thickly  furred, 
resulting  eventually  in  a  complete  stoppage.' 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  ordinary 
discharge  from  a  scuUery-sink  waste  is  iot 
sufficient!}"  powerful  to  prevent  the  particles  of 
grease  being  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  drains 
and  common  form  of  trapped  gully  ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  such  deposition, 
if  the  drains  are  to  be  kept  in  a  permanently 
sanitary  condition. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  it  was  usual  to 
fix  what  is  known  as  a  "grease-trap"  in  all 
situations  where  liquids  of  a  greasy  nature  might 
be  expected.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  cast- 
iron  or  stoneware  basin  or  receiver,  so  designed 
as  to  retain  any  fatty  particles  that  may  be  dis- 
charged into  it,  whilst  allowing  the  waste  water 
— after  being  freed  from  grease — to  enter  the 
drain.  The  solidified  grease  must  necessarily  be 
removed  by  hand  from  the  grease-reCeiver  at 
stated  intervals. 

Fig.  49  shows  a  grease-trap  of  ordinary  con- 
struction. The  greasy  water  being  discharged 
into  the  receiver  is  suddenly  cooled  by  contAct 
with  the  comparatively  large  volume  of  water 
retained  there,  and  the  now  congealed  particles 
of  grease,  being  of  light  specific  gra^-ity,  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  water  in  the  receiver  and  remain 
there  until  removed,  the  waste  water  flowing 


Fig.  48. 


under  the  grease  into  the  drain.  Where  the 
grease-receiver  is  fitted  with  an  airtight  cover, 
it  is  desirable  that  in  all  cases  it  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  bj-  means  of  a  fresh-air 
inlet  and  a  foul-air  outlet.  The  foul-air  extract- 
ing pipe  should  discharge  into  the  air  at  some 
convenient  point,  where  it  would  not  prove 
obnoxious  or  injurious  to  health. 

Grease-trapB  may  be  considered  as  insanitary 
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Fio.  49. 


in  principle,  for  the  great  aim  of  domestic  sanita- 
tion should  be  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
impure  matters  from  the  house-drains.  The 
necessitj'  should  not,  therefore,  arise  for  the 
collection  of  gTease  or  any  other  description  of 
sewage,  which  must  be  periodicallj-  removed  by 
hand  fi-om  the  drains  or  traps  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  state  of  decomposition. 

Greasy  liquids  may  be  most  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  if  allowed  to  discharge  into  a  properly-con- 
structed flushing-rim  grease-gully,  p^o^-ided  with 
an  automatic  flushing  cistern. 
V"  Fig.  50  shows  a  well-known  form  of  flushing- 
rim  grcase-gully.  This  contains  a  sutBcient 
volume  of  water  to  chill  any  grease  that  may 


Fio.  50. 


be  discharged  in  solution  from  the  sink,  the  con- 
gealed, fatty  particles  rising  to  the  water  surface 
in  the  gully.  The  flushing  rim  of  the  grease 
gully  is  connected  with  an  automatic  flushing- 
cistern,  the  water  from  which,  being  discharged 
with  great  force,  breaks  up  the  solidified  grease 
within  the  gully ;  the  particles  are  can-ied 
through  the  trap  and  entirely  removed  from  the 
drain,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  gully  and  drain 
are  thoroughly  flushed  and  cleansed. 
f  For  ordinary  purposes  it  will  be-  foimd  that  a 
30  or  40  gallon  automatic  flushing-tank  dis- 
charging once  a  day  is  'suflicient  to  cleanse  the 
grease-gully  and  branch  drain  ;  but  for  hotels  and 
other  large  establishments  it  will  be  necessary  to 
flush  the  gully  at  least  twice  a  day. 

The  waste  from  the  sink  may  discharge  over  the 
grease-gully  (as  showTi  in  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  51) 
instead  of  behw  the  flushing-rim  if  desired.  The 
objection  to  such  an  arrangement  is  that  the 
grating  and  portion  of  the  gully  above  the 
flushing- xim  are  liable  to  be  covered  with  a  grease 
deposit,  which,  of  course,  eanrot  be  removed  by 
the  periodical  flush  sent  into  the  gully. 


OBITUARY. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Sir.  J.\mes  C.  E»wakd.s, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Ruabon  TeiTacotta  Works, 
whose  death  at  the  age  of  67  years  we  announced 
last  week  (p.  488),  took  place  at  Llansilio  Church- 
yard on  the  3l8t  ult.  The  cortege  left  Trevor 
Hall,  Llangollen,  in  the  following  order : — The 
officials,  clerks,  draughtsmen,  and  employes  at 
the  Trefynant,  Penybont,  and  Rhos  works,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  II.  H.  Hunt,  the  tenantry,  the 
clergy  and  magistrates,  members  of  the  Denbigh 
Coimtj-  Council,  representatives  of  different  com- 
panies, members  of  the  Llangollen  School  Board 
and  L^rban  and  Rural  District  Councils,  the 
general  public,  carriages  containing  friends  and 
responsible  oSicials,  the  body,  the  relatives,  and 
a  coach  containing  wreath.s.  The  procession  was 
foiu-  deep,  and  extended  with  traps  and  carriages 
for  over  a  mile  and  a  half.  We  are  informed 
that  the  business,  which  has  now  been  established 
for  37  years,  will  be  carried  on  as  usual,  and 
under  the  old  style  of  J.  C.  Edwards,  by  the  two 
sons,  the  surviving  partners,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd 
Edwards  and  Mr.  James  Coster  Edwards.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  late  Mr.  Edwards  had  prac- 
tically retired  from  the  management,  leaving  it 
entirely  to  his  sons,  who  had  been  in  partnership 
with  him  for  several  years. 

Mr.  John  Middlehurst,  of  Birchley  Hall, 
near  St.  Helen's,  died,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
on  Sunday  night.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  had  been  confined  to  his 
house  for  about  twelve  months.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  business  in  St.  Helen's  as  a 
builder  and  contractor,  and  was  the  contractor 
for  the  erection  of  Holy  Cross  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  other  prominent  buildings  in  St. 
Helen's  and  district.  He  formerly  resided  at 
Eccleston,  but  about  five  years  ago  he  retired  to 
Birchley  Hall,  which  he  purchased  from  Lord 
Gerard.  He  leaves  three  sons — Mr.  William 
Middlehurst,  of  Bute  House,  St.  Ann's ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Middlehurst,  of  Peasley  House,  Peasley 
Cross  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Middlehurst,  of  13irchley. 


The  senate  of  the  LTniversity  of  Glasgow  have 
resolved  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  at  the  graduation  ceremony  on  the  14th  inst., 
on  Walter  De  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  assistant  in  the 
manuscripts  department  of  the  British  Maseum,  and 
secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  X^'illiam  Turner  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.,  diieetor  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Kew. 


ABCHITECTURAIi  &  ARCH^OIiOOICAI. 
SOCIETIES. 

The  dLAsfjow  Akchitecti  iiAi,  Association. 
— Mr.  Wm.  Tom  Connor,  A.R.I.B.A.,  delivered 
his  presidential  address  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  ninth  session  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  8  o'clock, 
in  the  Rooms,  187,  Pitt-street.  He  touched  on 
the  progress  made  by  the  association  during  the 
past  session.  During  that  period  the  mem- 
bership has  increased  from  94  to  162;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  still  further 
increase.  The  subject  of  planning  was  the  one 
chosen  for  the  address.  The  requirements  of  a 
good  plan  are  suitability  and  simplicity.  Eccen- 
tricity and  insane  craving  for  effect  should  be 
avoided.  The  most  successful  building  is  that 
which  combines  fitness  and  beauty.  The  plan 
should  never  be  sacrificed  for  elevational  effect. 


CHIPS. 

Mevagissey  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  town  in  Cornwall  to  make  use  of  the  electiic 
light  for  the  lighting  of  its  streets.  Previous  to 
Wednesday  week  the  inhabitants  were  solely 
dependent  on  the  moon  for  the  illumination  of  their 
thoroughfares  at  night.  The  instelllatiou  has  cost 
£1,500,  and  has  been  canied  out  by  Messrs.  Veale 
aud  Co.,  electrical  engineers,  of  St.  Austell,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Hedley.  Five  miles  of 
mains  have  been  laid. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Morecambe  on  Wednesday 
week  by  Mr.  Walton,  M.I.C.E.,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  in  to  an  application  by  the  Morecambe 
DLstrict  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £4,460  for 
work  of  private  street-making,  construction  of 
projecting  bay,  with  lavatories  and  shelters  thereon, 
at  the  West-end,  and  the  erection  of  a  public 
mortuary  in  Clark-street. 

Zion  Chapel,  Batley,  was  reopened  last  week  after 
decoration  in  colour  by  Messra.  Tomliusoii,  of  that 
town,  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Hoyle,  of  Bradford. 
Two  stained-glass  wmdows,  new  ventilators  and 
heating  apparatus,  and  mosaic  paving  for  the  porch 
are  among  the  structui-al  alterations  carried  out  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Arts  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
have  agreed  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Philip  Rathbone  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
the  cost  to  be  defrayed  by  the  proceeds  of  the  last 
Autumn  exhibition. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Bible  Christian  chapel 
were  laid  at  Ruan  Major,  Cornwall,  last  week.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  and  the  building  will  be  faced  vrith 
local  stone  and  seated  with  pitch-pine  pews.  Mr. 
W.  P.  George,  of  Mullion,  is  the  architect.  Mr. 
R.  Tiddy,  of  the  Lizard,  has  taken  the  contract  for 
masonry,  and  Mr.  Cook,  of  Garras,  that  for 
carpentry. 

The  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Preston,  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday  after  having  been  internally 
decorated,  both  in  chapel  and  nave,  by  Messrs  S.  B. 
Wilding  and  Sons,  Lune-street,  Preston. 

Mr.  J.  Evans,  borough  surveyor  of  Grantham, 
has  been  elected  surveyor  to  the  urban  district 
council  of  Eastleigh,  Hants,  in  succession  to  Mr.  J. 
E.  Batten,  who  has  been  appointed  borough  sur- 
veyor of  Andover. 

The  first  of  newly-painted  portraits  added  to  the 
collection  in  the  recently-opened  National  Portrait 
Gallery  is  that  of  Sir  Richard  Quain,  president  of 
the  medical  council,  painted  by  Sir  John  MU- 
lais,  P.R.A. 

The  Emperor  William,  the  Empress,  and  the 
youthful  Crown  Prince  will  be  present  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Emperor 
William  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main  next  month  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort  by  Prince  Bismarck  and  M.  Jules 
Favre.  The  statue  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
new  Opera  House. 

The  four-light  east  window  of  St.  Nicholas' 
parish  church,  Sevenoaks,  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  as  a  memorial.  The  subjects  are  the 
Anunciation  and  the  Visit  of  the  Shepherds,  while 
below  are  full-length  figures  of  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Zachariah,  and  David.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kempe,  of  Nottingham -place,  W.,  was  the  artist, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  WTiitehead,  of  Riverhead,  near 
Sevenoaks,  carried  out  the  masonry  work. 

At  Wrexham  Police-court  last  week,  Arthur 
Hulse,  builder  and  contractor,  Northgate-street, 
Chester,  was  fined  10s.  and  costs  under  the  new 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act  for  not  reporting  an 
accident  which  occurred  on  February  19th.  Mr. 
John  Hilditch,  Inspector  of  Works  and  Factories, 
said  on  January  16th  the  visited  the  works  Mr. 
Hulse  was  building  in  Regent-street.  He  saw  the 
manager,  and  told  him  the  Act  had  been  extended 
to  accidents  at  buildings  in  course  of  construction. 
A  man  was  injured,  and  he  was  away  for  more  than 
thi'ee  days,  but  defendant  did  not  report  it. 
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THE  P.4.SSM0RE  EDWAEDS  SOCTH  LOXDON"  AKT 
GALLERIES  AXD  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  :  LORD 
LEIGHTON  MEMORIAL. 

This  building  will  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  Peckham-road,  the  site  occupying  a  command- 
ing position  nearly  opposite  the  Camberwell 
•Central  Library,  and  not  far  from  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  grand  church  of  St.  Giles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  The  purpose  of  the  under- 
taking is  twofold — viz. ,  to  furnish  a  suital)le  and 
more  commodious  entrance  to  the  art  galleries, 
which  are  situated  to  the  rear  of  the  site,  and  to 
.supply  accommodation  for  a  technical  art  school, 
which  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Geo.  Frampton,  A.R.A.,  and  W.  R. 
Lethaby,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  the  institute  will  be  supported  by  grants 
from  this  board,  of  which  Dr.  Wm.  Gamett  is 
the  secretary.  The  ground  plan  which  accom- 
panies the  perspective  \iew  shows  the  modelling 
studio,  the  entrance  to  the  galleries  and  schools, 
the  directors'  office,  men's  cloak-room,  and  con- 
veniences. In  the  basement  are  workshops  for 
metal-workers,  enamellers,  and  possiblj'  wood- 
carvers.  A  residence  is  provided  for  the  care- 
taker, and  a  heating  -  chamber  and  coal- 
-store  are  arranged.  To  the  left  of  the 
basement  a  through  waj-  is  continued  a  few  feet 
below  the  ground  level  as  an  approach  to 
the  rear  premises,  and  by  means  of  which  heavy 
objects  intended  for  exhibition  can  be  transferred 
to  the  picture  galleries.  On  the  mezzanine  level 
a  ladies'  retiring-room  is  located,  with  a  lavatory, 
&c.,  approached  from  the  main  staircase,  and 
also  by  way  of  the  gallerj-  in  the  modelling 
.studio,  which  is  18ft.  high.  The  half -space 
studio,  likewise  at  the  ^ezzanine  level,  is  in- 
tended for  the  execution  of  smaller  works.  On 
the  top  floor  there  are  two  big  studios  extending 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  building,  excepting 
the  part  occujjied  by  a  room  for  the  masters,  with 
their  lavatory.  The  portal  is  to  be  executed  in 
granite,  and  on  the  keystone  of  the  archway  will 
be  a  dedication  cartouche,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  late  Lord  Leighton,  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  South  London  Art  (ialleries,  which 
luive  now  been  transferred  to  the  Commissioners 
of  PuV>lic  Libraries  and  Museums  for  Camber- 
well.  The  City  Parochial  Charities  have,  by  a 
grant  of  £3,000,  cleared  the  galleries  from  exist- 
ing liabilities,  and  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards  has 
unflcrtaken  to  give  £5,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings  herewith  illustrated.  This  gift 
supplementing  ref:ent  promises  with  respect  to 
new  libraries  at  Nunhead  and  Dulwich,  and  the 
previous  c<;st  of  one  of  the  picture  galleries  in  the 
Peckham-road,  brings  Mr.  I'assmore  Edwards's 


benefactions  to  Camberwell  up  to  between  £13,000 
and  £14,000.  Mr.  Edward  Foskett,  F.R.S.L., 
is  the  librarian  and  acting  curator.  The  transfer 
of  the  property  has  been  considerably  advanced 
by  the  active  interest  of  Lady  Bume-Jones,  IMr. 
Wyke  BayUss,  Mr.  Pexton,  and  other  members 
of  the  council  of  the  Art  Gallery  who  have  rendered 
aid  in  bringing  about  this  result.  The  building, 
which  is  to  be  commenced  shortly,  will  be  executed 
in  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  in  the 
gable  over  the  entrance  will  be  located  a  sculptured 
group  representing  "  Architecture,"  "  Painting," 
and  '-Sculpture."  The  fa<;ade  faces  the  south, 
so  that  the  large  windows  of  the  studios  will  be 
situated  towards  the  back  of  the  building,  where 
a  fine  north  light  will  be  obtained.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  SPITALFIELDS. 

(See   "London  Churches  of  the  XYll.  and 
XVIII.  Centuries,"  on  page  519.) 

THORNTON  HOUSE. 

This  house  has  been  built  upon  a  high  point  of 
the  Wirral  of  Cheshire,  for  I*Ir.  J.  D.  Lever.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  old  garden  and  grounds, 
as  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  house.  It  is 
built  of  English  oak  framing,  all  solid,  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Rattee  and  Kett,  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  masonry  is  red  Heswall  stone,  and  the  roof 
Yorkshire  ilag  slates.  There  is  no  contractor,  the 
workmen  being  engaged  by  the  clerk  of  works  ; 
but  all  the  internal  woodwork  is  estimated  for, 
and  supplied  by  local  firms.  There  are  pictur- 
esque stables  and  lodges  in  the  same  style.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Graydon  and  Ould,  of  31, 
James-street,  Liverpool. 

NEW  HUNSTANTON  COUNCIL  BUILDINGS. 

The  building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  George  .Land  F.  W.  Skipper,  F.R.I.B.A., 
architects,  of  Norwich,  whose  plans  were  chosen 
in  a  limited  competition  among  architects  some 
few  months  back.  The  walls  are  constructed  of 
the  pretty  brown  Carr  stone  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, relieved  by  window  and  door  dressings  of 
Monk's  Park  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Broseley  flat  tUes.  Standing,  as  it  does,  on 
a  commanding  site,  kindly  presented  by  Mr. 
Hanson  le  Strange,  next  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel, 
the  building  w"iH  form  a  central  and  attractive 
feature  in  the  group  of  buildings  surrounding 
the  green,  with  its  ancient  mined  cross,  and 
opposite  the  pier  and  general  approach  to  the  sea 
front  and  cliffs.  Certainly  a  better  site  could  not 
have  been  found.  The  large  hall  will  be  77ft. 
long  and  37ft.  Gin.  wide,  and  will  have  an  open- 
timbered  roof  of  massive  principals.  There  will 
be  a  gallery  at  one  end,  and  a  broad  and  deep 
platform  or  stage  at  the  other  end,  suitable  for 
lectures  or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  and 
provided  with  retiring  rooms.  The  w"indow3  will 
be  mullioned  and  transomed,  and  the  walls  will 
have  a  dado  of  matchboarding  to  mid-height. 
The  council  offices  will  be  approached  by  a  side 
entrance  in  an  octagonal  annexe,  and  here,  on 
the  first  floor,  the  council  chamber  will  occupy  a 
most  commanding  position,  and  have  a  splendid 
view  from  its  windows.  Adjoining  it  will  be  the 
clerk's  office,  and  on  the  ground  floor  beneath 
will  be  the  surveyor's  office,  &c.  Mr.  Walker, 
the  surveyor  to  the  council,  acts  as  clerk  of  the 
works. 

WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  WOLST.^NTON,  ST.^FFORDSHIKE. 

The  building  occupies  a  good  position  on  the 
main  road,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  chapel, 
and  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  Late 
Gothic  for  modem  uses,  aiming  at  a  broad  treat- 
ment. It  is  built  of  red  bricks  with  red  stone 
dressings  and  tracerj",  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  Bangor  slating,  and  the  windows  are 
filled  with  leaded  lights.  At  the  end  of  the 
nave  is  a  memorial  window  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Camm  Bros.,  of  Smethwick. 
Internally  the  plan  is  cruciform,  the  nave  being 
85ft.  long  and  30ft.  wide,  separated  from  the  side 
aisles  and  transepts  by  arcades  of  wood  with  teak 
pillars,  and  carrymg  a  clerestory.  It  is  seated  with 
open  benches,  and  a  handsome  rostrum  and  Com- 
munion space  are  provided,  all  of  pitch-pine  var- 
nished ;  there  is  also  an  alabaster  font  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Millson,  of  Manchester.  I'he  accommodation  is 
for  700  on  the  ground  floor  and  50  in  the 
orchestra,  where  it  is  intended  to  place  an  organ, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  at  a  cost  of  £400.  The 
heating  is  by  high-pressure  hot  water,  and 
ventilation  by  a  roof  extractor  in  a  timet.  The 


cost  has  been,  exclusive  of  memorial  window  and 
font,  £3,600.  The  design  was  selected  in  a 
limited  competition,  the  architect  being  ilr.  A.  R. 
Wood,  of  Tunstall  and  Burslem. 


THE  HARS  OP  YORK. 

MicKLEGATE  Bah,  Or  the  south  gate  of  the  city, 
is  in  general  form  that  of  a  rectangular  tower, 
with  circular  embattled  turrets  at  the  four  angles, 
as  arc  also  Bootham  and  Monk  Bars.  Previous 
to  the  year  1754  the  only  entrance  by  Micklegate 
Bar  was  through  the  barbican,  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  centre  arch  in  that  year,  an  archway 
being  opened  on  one  side  for  foot-passengers ; 
whilst  in  18'27  a  similar  alteration  was  made  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  barbican  removed.  The 
two  small  doors  half-way  up  the  tower  originally 
led  out  on  to  the  ramparts  of  the  barbican.  It 
was  the  custom  to  disfigure  this  bar  by  fixing 
upon  the  top  the  heads  of  traitors,  stuck  upon 
long  poles.  Bootham  Bar,  or  the  north  gate,  had 
in  1714  the  inner  front  completely  rebuilt.  In 
1831  the  barbican  was  pulled  down;  but  the 
hea\'y  portcullis  still  remains,  and  may  be  seen 
hanging  over  the  outer  arch,  the  grooves  in 
which  it  used  to  run  having,  however,  been  walled 
up.  The  outer  turrets  are  surmounted  by  stone 
figures,  renewed  as  lately  as  1893.  Monk  Bar, 
so  called  after  General  Monk,  is  probablj-  the 
finest  of  the  four.  As  at  Micklegate,  the  doors 
which  opened  on  to  the  barbican  may  be  seen 
half-way  up,  the  barbican  itself  being  removed 
in  18'25,  the  portcullis,  however,  still  remaining. 
Inside  the  bar  are  two  stories  of  vaulted  chambers, 
whilst  the  gateway  itself  has  a  groined  roof.  On 
the  outer  turrets  are  stone  figures  holding  heavy 
stones  to  drop  upon  any  foe  attacking  the  city. 
Walmgate  Bar  is  the  most  complete  of  them  all, 
still  having  the  barbican,  portcullis,  and  hea^-j' 
oak  gates.  About  the  year  1720  an  addition 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  inside  front  to 
the  original  stone  bar,  in  the  shape  of  a  two- 
storied  front  of  plaster  and  wood  construction, 
supported  on  two  fine  sturdy  stone  columns.  All 
the  bars  are  decorated  w"ith  coloured  shields 
bearing  the  Royal  and  city  arms,  Micklegate.  in 
addition,  ha^'ing  those  of  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye, 
who  was  Lord  Mavor  of  York  in  1727. 


CHIPS. 

The  gas  manager  and  electrical  engineer  to  Aber- 
deen Corpoi'ation  have  prepared  a  report  as  to  the 
extension  which  they  consider  necessaiy  for  the 
electrical  system  of  that  city.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  buildings  and  plant  should  be  extended,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £9,500,  and  the  mains  extended  to 
supply  part  of  the  west  end  and  other  districts  at  a 
cost  of  £10,000,  making  a  total  outlay  of  £19,500. 

The  city  council  of  Gloucester  have  agreed  to 
pay  Messrs.  Ci'ewys  and  Holbrough  a  premium  of 
£150  to  complete  the  contract  in  connection  with 
the  town  water  supply  for  the  city  by  July  15, 
instead  of  October  2. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  North  Bridge, 
at  Edinburgh,  will  be  formally  laid  on  Monday, 
May  25th. 

In  order  to  allow  of  a  thorough  repair  and  re- 
drainage  of  the  building,  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  at  South  Kensington,  including  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  will  be  closed  for  about  three 
months  during  this  sumnter,  the  Treasmy  having 
given  their  sanction  for  sanitary  works  to  be  under- 
taken at  a  cost  of  £3,000. 

The  town  council  of  Dudley  have  received  a  report 
from  their  technical  instruction  committee  recom- 
mending the  purchase  of  a  school -building  and  land 
appurtenant  thereto  in  Stafford-street,  offered  to 
the  corporation  by  the  school  board  for  the  sum  of 
£750,  and  that  the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs 
be  made  thereto  so  as  to  adapt  the  buildings  for  use 
as  a  technical  school,  the  purchase  and  alterations 
being  estimated  to  cost  £1,200. 

The  Eccles  Town  Council  have  agreed  upon  a 
scheme  prepared  by  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Turley,  C.K.,  for  the  regulation  and  iuclosure  of  the 
several  plots  of  laud  forming  Montou  Green,  and 
wOl  seek  from  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £970  to  defray  the  cost  of  laying 
out  and  iuclosing  the  grounds. 

The  promoters  of  the  Basingstoke  and  Wokingham 
Railway  Bill  do  not  intend  to  proceed  w"ith  their 
scheme.  It  was  the  incorporation  of  a  company  for 
making  a  railway  from  a  junction  with  the  London 
and  South- Western  Railway  at  Basing  to  a  junction 
with  the  South  Eastern  at  ^\'■okiugham. 

The  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal-  green  Museums 
have  this  week  been  opened  for  the  first  time  on  a 
Sunday.  The  number  of  visitors  at  South  Ken- 
sington was  7,163,  and  at  Bethnal-green  3,026. 
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CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARGARET,  FRIZING- 
HALL. 

THIS  church,  the  name  of  which  has  been 
altered  from  St.  John  to  St.  Margaret, 
•which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Frizinghall, 
a  suburb  of  Bradford,  is  to  accommodate  550 
people  at  a  total  cost  of  £4,000.  The  inside 
measurements  of  this  church  are  as  follows : — 
Length  100ft.,  width  of  nave  21ft.,  and  height 
36ft.  The  work  is  being  executed  in  "inside" 
wall-stones  with  ashlar  dressings,  the  roof  being 
covered  with  blue  AVestmoreland  slates.  The 
benches,  &c.,  are  carried  out  in  pitch-pine.  The 
builders  intrusted  with  the  various  works  in  con- 
nection are  as  follows  : — Messrs.  J.  Bairstow, 
mason ;  J.  Moulson  and  Son,  joiners  ;  G.  Swaine, 
plumber ;  B.  and  T.  Thornton,  slaters ;  A. 
Taylor,  plasterer.  Mr.  Elliott  is  acting  as  the 
clerk  of  works,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  H. 
and  E.  Marten,  of  Bradford  and  Harrogate. 


At  Rochdale,  Duckworth's  Hotel,  in  Drake-street, 
which  has  just  been  converted  into  a  Reform  Club, 
has  been  reopened.  Messrs.  Butterworth  and 
Duncan,  of  Rochdale,  were  the  architects,  and  the 
chief  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Coates,  of 
same  town. 

The  painter  of  "Saiut  Cuthbert,"  the  large 
triptych  at  the  Lvixembourg  Gallery,  M.  Ernest 
Duez,  died  on  Saturday,  aged  53  years.  His  first 
success  at  the  Salon  was  a  diptych,  "  Splendeur  et 
Misere,"  in  the  Salon  of  1874.  Other  well-known 
works  by  him  are  "  The  Pivoines"  (1876),  the  por- 
trait of  Ulysse  Butin,  "  St.  Frau(;ois  d'Assisi," 
"  Vieille  Pecheuse,"  "  Soir,"  and  "  Virgile  dans  les 
Bois."  He  was  the  leader  of  the  open-air  school 
of  painters,  and  one  of  the  leadfrj  of  the  revolt 
which  resulted  in  1890  in  the  creation  of  the  Societe 
des  Beaux  Arts. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Abekdeen. — A  special  committee  of  the  town 
council,  along  with  Mr.  Simpson,  architect,  of 
Leith,  revised  on  Monday  the  terms  of  competi- 
tion for  the  design  of  the  corporation  lodging- 
house  to  be  erected  in  West  North-street. 
Alternative  plans  of  buildings  to  accommodate 
200  and  250  lodgers  respectively  are  in\'ited,  and 
the  cost  of  a  building  pro-sdding  the  latter  accom- 
modation is  not  to  exceed  £9,000,  exclusive  of 
furnishings,  instead  of  £10,000,  as  formerly 
proposed. 

CAMBRIDGE. — A  limited  competition  of  con- 
siderable importance  has  just  been  settled  for  the 
designs  of  a  new  Presbyterian  College  at  Cam- 
bridge, an  institution  of  similar  character  to  the 
Mansfield  College  for  Xonconformists  at  Oxford. 
Mr.  J.  MacYicar  Anderson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  the 
professional  referee.  The  cost  of  the  buildings, 
it  is  said,  will  be  nearer  £100,000  than  £50,000. 
The  selected  design  is  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare, 
of  the  Adelphi,  and  the  second  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Among  the  other  competitors  were  Mr. 
J.  J.  Stevenson,  Mr.  A.  E.  Street,  M.A.,  and 
Mr.  Worthington,  of  Manchester.  The  Synod  of 
the  Church  has  yet  to  confirm  the  award,  and  this 
will  probably  be  done  towards  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Croydox. — The  town  council  of  Croydon  in-»-ite 
designs  for  a  borough  lunatic  asylum,  to  be  built 
at  Warlingham.  Premiums  of  £200,  £100,  and 
£50  will  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  designs 
respectively  placed  by  the  assessors  first,  second, 
and  third.  Designs  are  to  be  sent  in  by  Wednes- 
day, July  8th  next. 

IxvERXESs. — The  town  council  proceeded  on 


Mondaj'  night  to  make  a  selection  from  among 
the  models  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  Flora 
Macdonald  memorial  to  be  erected  in  Inverness. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  ballot,  the  result  being  as 
follows  : — For  "  An  Faire  "  14,  for  "  Finnuella  " 
2,  for  "Expert©  Crede  "  1.  The  model  having 
"  Au  Faire  "  for  its  motto  was  therefore  chosen  as. 
the  design  for  the  memorial,  and  proved  to  have 
been  sent  in  by  Mr.  Andrew  Davidson,  sculptor, 
Inverness.  It  represents  Flora  Macdonald  in  an 
attitude  of  watchfulness.  Her  right  hand  shades, 
her  eyes  as  she  gazes  into  the  distance  ;  a  High- 
land collie  is  at  her  side  looking  up  into  her  face. 
Exception  was  taken  at  the  meeting  to  the- 
classical  character  of  the  drapery,  and  to  the 
arms,  feet,  and  head  being  wholly  imcovered. 
It  is  said  that  the  design  will  imdergo  alterations 
in  some  of  these  details.  The  late  Captain. 
Macdonald,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  High- 
land heroine,  bequeathed  £1,000  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  memorial. 


The  North  Cornwall  Railway  BUI,  extending 
until  1901  the  period  for  the  completion  of  the  line 
to  Padstow,  and  untO  1899  the  period  for  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  land,  has  passed  through. 
Committee  stage  in  the  House  of  Lords  without 
opposition. 

The  Strand  District  Board  of  Works  have  decided 
that  the  foUowiug  streets  shall  be  paved  during  the 
ensuing  year  by  the  Improved  Wood  Pavement 
Company  and  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving 
Company,  at  a  total  cost  of  £3,415: — Carting-lane 
and  Somerset -street  (wood),  Catheiine- street  (part 
of  footway,  asphalte).  Floral-street  (wood),  Gerrard- 
street  (wood;,  Greek-street  (wood).  King-street 
(wood),  Macclesfield-street  (wood),  Portsmouth- 
street  (wood),  Portugal-street  (wood),  and  Ship- 
yard (wood;. 
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IJuAMLKY,  Leeds. — The  memorial  stones  of  a 
new  Simday-mhool,  to  be  built  in  connection 
with  Zion  Baptist  (Jhiirch,  Bramlc}',  were  laid  on 
Mondaj'.  ITio  scliool  replaces  a  building  opened 
5is  a  chapel  in  1844,  and  will  bo  constructed  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  A.  Ilobson,  of 
Leeds.  The  style  is  Kngli.sh  Jienaissance.  The 
walls  will  be  of  local  stone,  faced  with  Ilorsforth 
sandstone.  The  roof  will  be  slated,  the  internal 
woodwork  of  stained  deal,  and  the  corridors  tiled. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  seven  wass- 
rooms,  each  10ft.  by  13ft.  ;  a  young  men's 
meeting-room,  '22ft.  by  14ft.  Gin.  ;  and  a  small 
lecture-room,  'i^At.  by  '21ft.  Four  of  the  class- 
rooms will  open  out  of  the  lecture-room,  and  these 
will  be  so  arranged  with  screens  that  they  can  he 
thrown  into  one  room.  Stone  stain^ses  will  give 
jiccess  to  the  assembly-room  on  the  tir.st  floor. 
This  room  will  be  61ft.  by  3.5ft.  Gin.,  and  '23ft. 
Jiigh.  It  will  accommodate  between  !)00  and  GOO 
persons.  Adjoining  will  be  two  reception  rooms, 
»nd  above  these  two  classrooms.  Adjoining  the 
school,  and  ananged  to  harmonise  with  it,  two 
dwelling-houses  will  bo  erected,  one  for  the  pastor 
and  the  other  for  the  caretaker.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  £2,.'j00.  The  contractors  are  : — 
Mr.  W.  W.  Halej',  Itramley,  excavators',  brick- 
layers', and  masons'  work  ;  Messrs.  John  Trickett 
Jind  Son,  Bramlcy,  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work  ; 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Harper,  Leeds,  slaters' work  ; 
Mr.  J.  Bannister,  Kodley,  plumbers'  and  glaziers' 
work  ;  Messrs.  .losoph  Laycock  and  Sons,  Stan- 
ningley,  plasterers'  work ;  and  !Mr.  E.  \V.  Walker, 
Idle,  painters'  work. 

Newcastle  -  ox- Tynu.  —  The  John  Knox 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Elswick- 
Toad  and  Beech-grove,  was  opened  on  Tuesday. 
It  is  seated  for  7'>0  jiersons,  and  is  planned  as  a 
closed  horseshoe.  The  building  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  halls,  classrooms,  and  vestries 
were  built  by  I^Ir.  G.  H.  Mauchlcn,  contractor, 
Newcastle ;  and  the  church  and  cloakrooms,  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Pringlc,  contractor,  Gateshead.  The 
whole  buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Lister 
Newcombe,  I'.K.I.B.A.,  rilgrim-street,  New- 
castle. 

Rochdale. — The  new  offices  of  the  Rochdale 
Ouardians,  opened  last  week,  are  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  old  offices  at  Townhead,  the  central 
corridor  in  the  latter  having  been  continued  righi 
through  the  new  building.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  are  a  large  waiting  haU,  a  room  for  the 
relieving  officers,  and  two  ante-rooms.  The  new 
boardroom  on  the  first  floor  measui-es  40ft.  Gin.  by 
28ft.  A  wainscotting  of  pollard  oak  runs  round 
the  walls.  On  one  side  of  the  room  there  is  a 
dais  for  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  clerk, 
and  over  the  chairman's  seat  is  a  massive  canopj- 
of  oak.  The  chairs  of  the  guardians  are  arranged 
xound  the  other  three  sides  of  the  room  in  two 
xows,  the  back  row  being  placed  on  a  raised  tier. 
There  is  a  long  desk  in  front  of  each  row. 
Windows  are  provided  on  thi'ee  sides  of  the  room. 
On  the  upper  corridor  is  a  room  for  the  Assess- 
ment Committee.  Cloakroom  and  lavatory  accom- 
modation have  like's\'ise  been  provided.  Messrs. 
S.  Butterworth  and  Duncan,  of  Rochdale,  were  the 
Architects.  Messrs.  Thomas  Berry  and  Son  had 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, and  thej"  did  the  brickwork  and  masonwork 
themselves.  IMr.  William  Driver  undertook  the 
joiners'  work,  Mr.  Isaac  Butterworth  the  plumb- 
ing, Mr.  A.  Haigh  the  slating,  and  Mr.  Piu-dy 
the  plastering. 

The  Mosaic  Decok.vtions  at  St.  Paul's. — 
The  recently-completed  decorations  of  the  choir 
■of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were  opened  to  inspection 
for  the  first  time  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
Lord  Jlayor  and  Corporation  attended  in  state, 
4ind  were  met  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
.and  the  cathedral  staff,  whence  they  walked  in 
procession  to  the  choir  in  the  following  order  : — 
The  craftsmen  who  have  executed  the  work, 
wearing  red  badges  ;  the  cathedral  working  staff, 
followed  by  Mr.  Hardinge  ;  Mr.  J.  Powell  and 
Mr.  H.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  the  contractors  ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  the  designer  of  the 
work  ;  the  choir ;  the  Minor  Canons ;  the  Pre- 
bendaries ;  the  Residentiary  Canons ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  attended  by  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Archdeacon  of  London.  The  work 
has  been  can-ied  out  in  glass  "  stick  "  mosaic,  the 
various  colours  of  glass,  in  about  150  tints,  being- 
cast  in  sticks,  which  arc  broken  into  small  pieces, 


and  then  stuck  into  cement,  the  surfaces  being 
left  rough.  The  prevalent  colour  effects  are  gold, 
rich  blues,  and  ruddy  browns.  The  general 
scheme  consists  of  a  Majesty  over  the  central  com- 
partment of  the  apse,  with  attendant  spirits.  The 
three  domes  over  the  choir  represent  the  Creation. 
The  clerestoiy  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Temple  and  the  Tabernacle,  with  representa- 
tions of  Solomon,  David,  and  others  who  were 
instrumental  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  in  the 
time  of  Ezra.  There  are  also  repr(!sentations  of 
Jacob's  Dream,  IMoses  with  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  Abraham  and  the  Three  Men,  and  of  Sarah 
looking  through  the  door  of  the  tent  (Genesis 
.xviii.),  and  of  Job  and  his  Friends.  At  the  cast 
end,  over  the  apse,  is  the  Divine  Majesty  seated 
ujjon  a  rainbow  in  the  attitude  of  benediction. 
All  these  subjects  are  inscribed  with  appropriate 
jjassages  taken  cither  from  the  Scriptures  or 
aiuient  Latin  hymns.  About  26,000Bq.ft.  of 
mosaics  have  now  been  j)laced  in  position. 


CHIPS. 

Extensive  works  of  sewerage  are  being  canied 
out  at  Chaddertoii,  for  the  urban  district  council, 
from  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  James 
Diggle,  C.E.,  of  Heywood. 

The  Leith  School  Board  have  adopted  plans  by 
Mr.  S.  F.  Notman,  their  superintendent  of  works, 
for  making  additions  to  North  Fort-street  school,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £2, .500.  Accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  200  additional  scholars. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  upon  the 
desirability  of  providing  a  new  towu-hall  for  Cardiff, 
and  the  site  that  it  should  occupy.  Tlie  latest  scheme 
is  one  initiated  by  Councillor  Robinson,  comprising 
town-hall,  law-courts,  imd  municipal  offices,  to  be 
erected  on  a  site  at  Temperance  Town,  at  a  cost  of 
£191,000.  The  special  committee  who  have  the 
question  in  hand  have  decided  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  leasehold  and  free- 
hold interests  can  be  acquired. 

A  sjxjcial  service  lias  been  held  in  the  Priory 
Church  at  Dunstable,  when  the  new  peal  of  heWs,  the 
hanging  of  which  lias  ju.st  been  completed,  was 
dedicated.  There  are  eight  bells  in  the  peal,  four  of 
these  having  been  entirely  recast  by  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Co.,  of  Loughborough,  while  the  whole  peal 
has  been  fitted  with  new  fittings.  The  cost  of  re- 
casting the  bells,  repairing  the  bell-frume  and 
ringer's  loft,  has  amounted  to  £300. 

■  The  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  (Sir 
George  Reid)  has  purchased  on  behalf  of  the 
M'Kelvie  Trust  Art  Gallery,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  the  following  nine  pictures  now  on  view 
at  the  Scottish  Academy's  exhibition  at  the  Mound, 
Edinburgh  : — "A  Border  River,"  by  G.  \V.  John- 
stone ;  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  by  W.  Hole ; 
"  Suromer — Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  by  J.  Denovan 
Adam  ;  an  "Idyl, "by  Alexander  Roche ;  "Rowans," 
by  George  Henry:  " ITie  Haven  under  the  Hill," 
by  A.  D.  Reid ;  "  Glencaim,"  by  James  Patei-son ; 
"Coming  Events  cast  their  Shadows  Before,"  by 
R.  Pay  ton  Reid  ;  and  "  A  Border  BaUad,"  by  W.  S. 
MacGeorge.  This  is  the  third  year  that  the  trustees 
of  this  New  Zealand  Gallery  have  requested  Sir 
George  Reid  to  do  them  a  like  sen'ice. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  leased  about  30,000 
acres  of  land  on  his  Nottinghamshire  estate  to  the 
Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  a  few  days 
hence  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  will  turn  the  first 
sod  of  a  new  colUery  iu  the  heart  of  Robin  Hood's 
country.  The  cottages  are  to  be  built  three  and 
four  together,  and  not  in  long  rows.  Of  late  years 
the  woodland  district  on  the  borders  of  Notting- 
hamshire and  Derbyshire  has  suffered  greatly 
through  the  development  of  coalfields.  Though 
the  firet  colHery  shatt  will  not  touch  what  is  known 
as  the  Dukery  diive,  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be 
interfered  with  before  many  years.  A  new  colliery 
has  already  been  opened  at  Cresswell,  the  smoke 
fiom  which  can  be  detected  at  Welbeck,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  in  a  few  years  this  wood- 
land and  picturesque  locality  of  romance  promises  to 
be  the  scene  of  smoky  factories. 

At  Escot  parish  church,  Devon,  the  Augusta 
Kennaway  memorial  pulpit  was  dedicated  on  Sun- 
day. The  pulpit,  of  oak,  is  of  massive  proportions. 
The  base  is  square,  and  from  a  plinth  spring 
columns  of  ebony  sxu-mouuted  by  carved  capitals, 
the  foliage  upon  which  is  oak.  Above  these,  up  to 
the  floor  line,  moulded  ribs  carry  the  main  portion 
of  the  pulpit,  which  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  is 
smrounded  by  a  caiTed  cornice.  The  recessed 
panels  each  contain  linen-fold  carved  work.  L^pon 
the  centre  one,  iu  raised  characteis,  is  the  sacred 
monogram.  The  upper  cornice  bears  the  text,  raised 
in  the  solid  oak  and  intermmgled  with  foliage, 
"Thy  word  giveth  Light."  The  pulpit  has  been 
mainly  made  trom  a  design  of  Miss  Vyvyan,  and  is 
the  handiwork  of  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sous,  of 
Exeter. 


MoHECAMHK. — The  new  West  End  Pier  was 
opened  on  Easter  Monday  by  Colonel  Forster, 
M.I'.,  of  Hornby  Castle.  The  construction  of 
the  pier  was  begun  in  March,  189.5.  Thirteen 
contractors  tendered,  and  the  contract  was  let  to 
the  Widnes  Foundry  Company,  whose  tender  was 
also  afterwards  accepted  for  the  pavilion.  The 
cost  of  the  first  section,  1,000  lineal  feet  in  length, 
including  the  pavilion,  with  a  promenade  y8ft. 
wide,  has  been  about  £24,000.  The  girders  and 
wrought  work  are  all  of  mild  steel,  with  cast-iron 
piles.  The  pier-head  widens  out  to  144ft.,  and  is 
225ft.  in  length.  The  pavilion  is  154ft.  by  8Gft., 
and  32ft.  in  height,  the  central  steel  dome  rising 
to  tt  height  of  90ft.  above  the  sands,  while  at  the 
four  angles  are  minarets,  each  45ft.  high,  and, 
like  the  dome,  covered  with  zinc.  The  pa\  ilion 
is  capable  of  holding  2,000  persons  on  t)p 
ground  floor;  there  are  also  galleries  on  thr. - 
sides.  The  pavilion  is  constructed,  at  the  staj." 
end,  as  a  thcfitre,  with  dressing  and  retiriiu 
rooms,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  stag' 
is  30ft.  in  depth  and  of  considerable  widtli, 
80  that  either  opera  or  variety  entertainment  can 
be  given.  'Fhe  pier  and  pavilion  have  been  (;on- 
structed  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Mangnall 
and  Littlewoods,  architects,  of  Manchester. 

Qi  KKXsKEHUY. — The  work  of  constructing  the 
bridge  over  the  River  Dee,  Queensjerry,  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward  by  the  contractors,  the 
Decside  Iron  and  Engine  Company,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  the  bridge  finished  and  in  working 
order  by  the  end  of  May.  On  each  side  of  the 
river  there  is  a  fixed  span  of  130ft.,  and  the  space 
between  the  two  (120ft.)  will  be  bridged  by  means 
of  rolling  girders  from  each  end,  on  the  telescopic  ■ 
principle.  The  width  of  the  vehicular  road  in 
the  centre  >\'ill  only  be  sufficient  to  allow  one- 
vehicle  to  pass  over  the  bridge  at  a  time  ;  but  on 
each  side  there  will  be  a  path  for  foot  passengers, , 
3ft.  Gin.  wide.  When  a  vessel  approaches  the' 
bridge,  cither  going  up  or  do-svn  the  river,  the 
telescopic  girders  will  be  dra-vm  in  to  leave  a 
passage  open,  and  there  is  a  contrivance  bj-  which 
the  railings  collapse  into  a  compact  form  to  allow ' 
this  to  be  done.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  will  be 
about  £13,000,  the  chief  contributing  bodies  being 
the  Flintshire  and  Cheshire  County  Councils  and 
the  Dee  Conservators. 

SxowDox  MoiXTAiN  TiiAMWAV. —  The  new, 
mountain  tramway  from  Llanberis  to  the  summit  ' 
of  Snowdon  has  gained  imexpected  notoriety  by ; 
the  fatal  accident  which  marred  the  opening  on'' 
Saturday.  The  line  is  modelled  upon  the  Swiss, 
mountain  railways,  and  is  almost  exactly  similar 
to  the  Rothhom  line.  The  funicular  principle 
was  discarded  in  favour  of  the  rack-rail,  the  rack 
chosen  being  a  modification  of  the  Abi  system. 
The  length  of  the  line  is  4|  miles,  the  total  rise 
3,140ft.,  the  steepest  gradient  1  in  5-5,  and  the 
average  gradient  1  in  "■83.  Two  miles  of  the 
entire  length  are  in  curves,  of  which  altogether 
there  are  34,  but  none  of  which  has  a  sharper 
radius  than  four  chains.  The  permanent  way  is 
all  of  steel,  the  rails  being  of  the  Indian  State 
railways  pattern,  and  attached  to  roUed  steel 
sleepers.  The  rack  is  laid  double  throughout,  the 
parallel  bars  being  each  four-fifths  of  an  inch 
thick  on  gradients  not  exceeding  1  in  10,  and  an 
inch  thick  on  all  steeper  grades.  The  gauge  is 
2ft.  T^in.  There  are  terminal  stations  at  the 
bottom  and  top  and  three  intermediate  equi- 
distant passing  places.  The  line  has  yet  to  be 
fenced  throughout,  and  afterwards  an  hotel  will 
be  built  on  the  summit.  The  carriages  are  of  the 
tramcar  tj-pe,  but  with  the  seats  facing  fore  and 
aft,  and  two  will  form  a  train,  with  accommoda- 
rion  for  112  passengers.  The  route  follows 
roughly  the  footpath  from  the  Llanberis  side  ;  but 
diversions  have  been  made  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  view  and  equalising  the  gradient. 
The  line  presented  no  great  engineering  features, 
the  only  work  of  any  importance  being  a  viaduct 
of  14  arches.  The  cost  has  been  about  £G4,000. 
The  engineers  are  Sir  Douglas  Fox  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Fox,  of  London,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Holme  and  King,  of  Liverpool. 


The  recent  report  by  Mr.  Colson  as  to  the  unsafe 
state  of  the  roof  of  Winchester  Cathedral  has 
awakened  considerable  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  and 
Mr.  Nicholson  have  promised  £1,000  each,  while 
many  smaller  sums  have  been  subscribed. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  student  of  architecture  has 
a  few  good  manuals  and  textbooks  of  the 
historj-  of  his  art — as  that  of  Fergusson — there 
has  been  no  one  book  of  moderate  compass  and 
cost  which  gave  him  in  a  complete  and  classified 
form  the  results  of  the  latest  researches  of  archi- 
tectural historians  and  archicologists,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  student  with  a 
comparative  and  analytical  view  of  the  subject. 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Pro- 
-fessor  in  King's  CoUege,  assisted  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  A. R. I. B. A.,  Instructor 
in  the  architectural  studio  in  the  same  college, 
has  witten  a  book  which  appears  to  fulfil  these 
necessary  qualifications.  It  is  concisely  written 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  all  the  typical  build- 
ings of  each  country  and  period,  printed  in  collo- 
type from  large  photographs  by  the  Direct  Photo.  - 
EngraWng  Company,  Ltd.,  and  also  by  special 
plans  and  maps  from  line  drawings.  In  a  work 
of  this  kind,  intended  chiefly  for  students 
who  require  a  reliable  outline  of  architectural 
history,  a  systematic  method  of  dealing  with  each 
period  or  style  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  the 
authors  have  adopted  an  analj-tical  method  based 
on  the  essential  parts  of  a  building.  As  the 
authors  say,  architecture  has  been  too  often 
isolated  from  its  surroundings,  such  as  the  physical 
conditions,  geography,  social  and  historical 
development  of  each  country.  In  Prof.  Banister 
Fletcher's  new  book,  each  stj-le  has  been  treated 
under  five  sections.  The  first  summarises  the 
geographical,  geological,  climatic,  religious,  social 
and  political  and  historical  influences  ;  the  second 
section  describes  the  architectural  character ;  the 
third  gives  examples  of  the  chief  buildings  in  each 
style,  representing  the  corpus  which  the  preceding 
influences  result  in  ;  the  fourth  section  gives  a 
comparative  analysis  of  features  of  plan,  walls, 
openings,  roofs,  and  other  elements  ;  and  the  last 
section  gives  lists  of  books  or  authorities  on  each 
fityle.  By  this  method  the  student  is  taught  to 
regard  each  style  as  a  natural  product  or  develop- 
ment of  certain  physical  and  national  or  religious 
influences,  instead  of  amere fortuitous  combination 
of  forms,  which  some  books  appear  to  assume,  and 
he  is  enabled  by  the  analysis  to  compare  the  parts 
and  features  of  buildings  of  one  style  with  those 
of  any  other  style  or  period.  This  system  of 
TOmparison  and  analysis  will  be  found  of  great 
value  to  the  student  as  affording  him  a  clearer 
grasp  of  those  differences  which  mark  off  one 
style  from  another.  A  good  general  definition  of 
architecture  is  given  as  "  construction  with  an 
artistic  motive."  It  would  be  impossible,  in  a 
short  notice,  to  enter  into  anj-  discussion  of  the 
various  sections,  which  are  amply  illustrated  bj' 
very  excellent  collotypes,  enabling  the  reader 
to  obtain  a  much  better  idea  of  the  great  his- 
torical examples  than  would  be  possible  from 
wood  engravings  from  the  most  carefully-drawn 
sketches.  No  fewer  than  159  illustrations  are 
given,  ever}-  section  or  style  having  several 
examples.  Thus,  Egyptian  architecture  is  iUus- 
trated  by  eleven  photo,  reproductions.  Besides 
maps,  we  have  capital  representations  of  the 
Sphinx  and  Pyramid,  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops,  a  section  showing  the  king's  and 
queen's  chambers  and  passages  ;  rock  -  cut 
tombs  at  Beni- Hassan ;  plans  of  the  temple 
at  Kamac,  temples  of  Phihe  and  Edfou, 
an  Egyptian  house,  &c.  Greek  is  very 
completely  treated.  The  influences  which  led 
to  Greek  architecture  are  concisely  described, 
and  the  differences  between  Egyptian  and 
Athenian  buildings  pointed  out.  The  authors 
here  give  the  student  a  fair  general  idefi  of  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  Orders,  illustrated 
by  a  careful  drawing  of  the  Greek  Doric  from 
the  Parthenon,  and  its  division  into  parts.  We 
also  notice  that  the  modes  of  lighting  suggested 
by  Fergu.H.son  and  M.  Bottichcr  are  illustrated 
by  sections  of  the  Parthenon.  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield's  restoration  of  .St.  Peter's,  Eaton- 
square,  is  referred  to  as  illustrating  Fergusson's 
theory,  the  author  himself  favouring  the  theory 
that  light  was  admitted  through  the  door.  A 
very  u.'w.ful  plate  of  plan.s  or  types  of  temple 
arrangement  enables  the  student  to  compare  the 
relative  form.s  and  disposition  of  the  columns,  be- 
ginning with  the  simple  Di-style  in  Antis,  and 
Prostyle,  and  proceeding  to  the  Peripteral-octa- 
style,  exemplitied  in  the  Parthenon,  the  Dipteral- 
dbCAittyle  (Jupiter  Olympus),  and  the  Pseudo- 


dipteral  (Temple  of  Selinus).  The  diagram  ex- 
hibitingthemethodsof  spacing  the  columns,  known 
as  the  "  pycnostyle,"  "  systyle,"  '-eustyle," 
"  diastj-le,"  and  "  areostyle,"  will  make  the  stu- 
dent understand  those  often  misunderstood  terms. 
Examples  of  each  Order  are  then  given,  and  a 
capital  collotype  view  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  at 
the  angle,  assists  the  reader  to  grasp  the  general 
arrangement  of  parts.  In  the  comi)arative  view  the 
plans  are  compared ;  the  Greek  temples  are 
described  as  ' '  Egyptian  turned  inside  out ;  the 
courtyard  porticoes  and  columned  halls  being 
replaced  by  a  small  cella  colonnaded  on  every 
face" — a  description  which  at  least  generally 
connotes  the  difference  to  the  mind  of  the  learner. 
I  Under  the  head  of  "  openings,"  these  important 
i  parts  are  briefly  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
details  of  doorway  to  the  Erechtheion.  Under 
"Mouldings,"  the  authors  illustrate  by  a  few 
well-chosen,  though  too  small  profile  sections,  the 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  mould- 
ings, and  another  plate  of  details  compares  the 
Greek  and  Roman  ornament.  By  thus  bringing 
into  one  view  the  principal  details  of  each  style, 
the  student  can  at  once  grasp  the  differences  of 
form  and  tj-pe  of  these  features.  Pages  of 
descriptive  letterpress  would  fail  to  give  him  any 
clear  ideas  of  these  details.  In  this  manner  and 
in  subsequent  sections  the  authors  have  summar- 
ised and  compressed  in  a  few  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  learning  and  information.  The  bibliographical 
references  are  sufficient  ;  only  brief  refer- 
ence is  made  also  to  the  optical  corrections 
in  the  entasis  of  columns,  the  stylobate 
and  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  angle 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but  on  this 
question  the  student  is  referred  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's work.  Roman  architecture  is  similarly 
dealt  with,  though  fewer  plans  are  given.  Early 
Christian  or  Romanesque  in  Rome  and  Italy  is 
briefly  treated.  A  typical  plan  of  an  Early 
Basilican  church,  that  of  St.  Clemente,  Rome, 
with  a  collotype  view  of  the  interior,  affords  the 
student  a  very  good  example  of  the  early  basilican 
model :  other  illustrations  are  those  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome.  In  the  next 
section  on  Byzantine,  the  authors  do  not  discuss 
I  the  many  theories  which  have  been  broached  on 
I  the  origin  of  the  style,  but  confine  themselves 
I  to  the  main  characteristics  of  the  style,  which  is 
I  typically  represented  by  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia,  of  which  a  plan  and  views  are  given, 
'  also  by  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  the  illustrations  of 
which  are  very  good.  The  comparative  analysis 
furnishes  the  student  with  the  main  distinction 
between  the  Romanesque  basilican  plan  and  that 
:  of  the  Byzantine  church,  the  one  leading  the  eye 
to  the  apse  at  the  end,  the  other  to  the  central 
dome  :  the  one  is  horizontal  the  latter  vertical  in 
!  idea.  We  see  that  the  able  monograph,  by  W.  R. 
I  Lethaby  and  H.  Swainson,  on  Santa  Sophia  is 
noticed  in  the  reference  books  ;  but  the  recent 
paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A., 
at  the  Institute,  in  which  he  showed  that  domed 
churches  were  built  in  France  early  in  the  11  th 
century,  and  that  their  structure  differed  from 
that  employed  in  Eastern  domes,  has  not  been 
refeiTed  to  in  this  or  the  chapter  on  French 
Romanesque.  The  Romanesque  of  Italy  and 
France  is  prefaced  by  a  general  sketch  of  the 
style,  and  we  find  a  few  of  the  best  examples  are 
given  to  illustrate  each  development  of  this  im- 
portant offshoot  of  the  Roman.  English  archi- 
tecture, the  Norman,  and  Gothic  developments 
follow,  and  the  authors  have  done  full  justice  to 
this  important  branch.  Plans  of  the  chief  types 
of  cathedral  churches,  and  illustrations  of  Salis- 
burj',  Lincoln,  and  other  important  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic  buildings  are  here  furnished,  each 
style  being  analysed  and  compared  by  the  same 
method.  Our  space  precludes  further  reference  ; 
suffice  to  say  the  chapters  on  French,  Belgian 
and  Dutch,  (ierman  and  Italian  Gothic  are  illus- 
trated bj'  a  few  of  the  best  known  buildings,  and 
we  note  the  bibliographical  notices  are  up  to 
date,  thus  in  French  Gothic  CoiToyer's  work  is 
named.  The  Italian  Renais.sance  and  its  many 
national  developments  in  France,  Belgium,  Spain, 
and  England,  is  the  concluding  part,  and  each  of 
these  varieties  is  illustrated,  that  of  England 
being  very  representative  and  characteiistic.  As 
a  general  synopsis  of  architectural  dates  and  style, 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher's  work  will  fill  avoid  in 
our  literature,  and  become  a  most  useful  maimal 
for  elementarj'  purposes. 


*  A  History  of  Arr^itecture  for  the  Student,  C'raftH- 
irjari,  and  Amateur,  liy  Bavistf.r  Fi.kixiikk,  F.K.I.B.A., 
frtititmoT  lit  Architecture,  Kinn'H  College,  and  Ba.vistkk 
f  .  F;-KTCiiBR,  A.KI  B.A.    Ix^ndw^  Ji.      Batirford,  . 


The  foundation-stone  of  a  free  library  for  Cwm, 
Ebbw  Vale,  was  laid  with  public  ceremony  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week. 


BOOKS  liECEIVED. 
A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant,  by  Davii> 
G.  HocvuTH,  M.A.,  with  illustrations  (London  : 
John  Murray),  is  an  interesting  and  graphic 
narrative  of  a  scholars'  wandering  in  the  East, 
mainly  in  the  coimtries  bounding  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north,  east,  and  south.  The  author's 
style  is  chatty,  pleasant,  and  discursive.  The 
chapters  are  written,  as  the  author  describes, 
"  bit  by  bit,  at  wide  intervals  of  time,  now  on  a 
steamer  deck,  now  at  a  khan,  now  in  a  mud  hut, 
now  in  camp."  Our  author's  chief  idea  is  to 
give  his  readers  an  impression  of  the  life  and 
antiquities  of  inland  Asia  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. He  describes  the  Cities  of  the  Dead, 
the  Hittite  stone  and  inscriptions,  night  adven- 
tures, the  experiences  of  the  pestiferous  khan. 
Nomad  life,  and  these  and  other  incidents  are 
interwoven  into  an  agreeable  sketch,  illustrated 
by  a  few  photo-blocks  by  the  author.  One  of 
these  is  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olba,  another 
the  Hittite  stone  at  Bor,  which  he  had  some 
difficulty  to  secure  for  the  purpose  of  making 
copies  of  the  inscription.  Photographic  views  of 
the  Euphrates  at  Samosata,  and  of  a  Roman 
bridge  of  one  span  of  ll'ift.  and  56ft.  rise  near 
Kiakhta,  the  Blue  College  at  Sivas,  &c.,  are 
given.  The  author's  account  of  crossing  Taurus, 
of  ride  through  snow,  and  his  chapter  "  An  Im- 
pression of  Egypt,"  are  worth  reading.  Of 
Cyprus,  too,  Sir.  Hogarth  -wTites  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  people,  of  temples 

and  tombs,  and  our  work  in  the  island.  The 

Modern  OJice-B/iUdinr/,  by  B.\uk  Fekree  (New 
York  :  Broadway). — Mr.  Barr  Ferree,  the  archi- 
tectural editor  of  the  Engineermrj  Magazine,  and 
Hon.  and  Corr.  M.Inst.B.A.,  &c.,  is  the  author 
of  a  treatise,  a  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  on  the  ofiice-buildings  of 
America.  Mr.  Ferree  deals  with  his  subject  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  He  illustrates  his  re- 
marks by  plans,  sections,  and  illustrations  of 
typical  buildings.  A  Chicago  steel  rail  and  beam 
foundation,  as  used  in  "  The  Fair  "  Building  in 
that  city  ;  the  foimdations  of  the  Cable  Building, 
New  Y'ork ;  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago  ;  details 
of  New  York  commercial  buildings ;  t\-pical 
plans  of  the  SchiUer  Theatre,  Chicago ;  and 
views  of  the  latter  and  the  Tract  Society's  Build- 
ing, New  Y'ork.  Many  useful  and  practical 
remarks  are  made,  and  the  author  speaks  of  the 
various  kinds  of  construction  employed  with  solid, 
"mixed,"  and  self-sustaining  walls,  the  types 
of  columns,  floor-arches,  steel  frames,  &c.  He 
says  that  the  office-building  "  has  amplj'  satisfied 
all  the  claims  made  for  it "  ;  that  fires  have  been 
confined  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  occur.  The 
remarks  on  the  design  of  these  lofty  structures  is 
also  dwelt  upon  in  the  concluding  part,  and  are 
worthy  of  attention.  No  doubt  recent  efforts  to 
make  them  architectural  have  met  with  some 
success ;  but  the  very  multiplication  of  the 
story  is,  and  must  be,  injurious  to  the 
qualification  of  architectural  repose.  Metro- 
politan Sanitation,  by  W.  Herbert  D.vw, 
F.S.I.  (London  :  Estates  Gazette  Office,  St. 
Bride-street,  Fleet-  street)  is  a  summary  and  critical 
examination  of  the  "  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,"  1891,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  all  house 
owners,  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders.  The 
author  brings  into  view  the  conflicting  require- 
ments of  the  sanitary  regulations  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  regulations  of  the  vestries  and  local  authori- 
ties of  the  Metropolis  show  the  sad  want  of  uni- 
formity in  sanitary  matters.  Each  parish  or 
district  consults  only  its  own  ideas,  or  its  own 
surveyor  or  inspector ;  in  one  district  the  authorities 
allow  the  old  system  of  drainage  to  remain  with 
a  few  changes,  in  another  the  owner  is  compelled 
to  put  down  a  new  system  of  drainage.  Mr. 
Daw  in  his  pages  shows  how  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  London  has  worked,  and  what  are  its  powers 
and  weak  points.  Those  who  have  the  charge  of 
property,  owners  and  others,  will  find  the  main 
provision  of  the  Act  stated  briefly,  as  to  their 
liabilities,  nuisance  orders,  the  powers  of  sanitary 
authorities,  by-laws  respecting  di-ainage  issued 
by  the  L.C.C.  and  the  local  authorities,  and  how 
how  far  these  can  be  enforced.  Whether  the 
sanitary  authorities,  for  instance,  can  reiiuire  that 
an  existing  drain  should  be  completely  water- 
tight is  still  a  doubtful  matter.  The  sections  of 
the  Act  which  are  of  general  use  in  this  connection 
are  printed  in  the  appendix  and  several  cases  are 
cited  making  the  work  a  useful  handbook  on  the 
subject.  Sport's  Architects''  and  Builders''  Price- 
Book,  by  W.  Young,  architect  (London  :  E.  and  F. 
N.  Spon). — The  twenty-third  edition  of  this  useful 
and  alphabetically-arranged  price  and  memoranda 
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Ijook  is  lirought  fully  up-to-dnto.  besides  the 
usual  price  lists,  which  arc  revised,  the  book 
contains  several  additions  to  the  text,  a  chapter 
on  electricity,  with  a  coiuplote  si)ocification,  and 
estimates  for  electric  lifi^hting  installations,  light- 
ninf^  conductors,  sc^ctions  on  concnUc  fireproof 
floors,  tlie  schedules  of  thickness  of  walls  of  the 
new  Building  Act,  ])atents,  trade  marks,  &<•. 
Altogether  the  volume,  which  is  well  printed 
and  arranged,  makes  a  very  comprehensive  office 
textbook. 


CHIPS. 

Tlio  annual  dinner  of  tlio  Artists'  ".Benevolent 
Fund  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  A))ril  '.iO,  at  the 
Holliorn  Itestaui-ant.  The  Marcjuis  of  Huntly  will 
preside. 

Bellahouston  Park,  extending  to  about  170  acres, 
whicli  was  bought  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
as  a  public  park  for  .£.50,000,  will  be  ojiened  to  the 
pubhc  in  June. 

Tlie  new  Canada  branch  dock  at  Liverpool,  an 
adjunct  to  the  great  northern  improvement  scheme 
of  the  Mersey  Docks  Board — viz.,  the  making  of  a 
new  deep-water  dock — -will  he  completed  in  a  few 
weeks'  time.  Already  the  water  has  been  let  into 
the  dock,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  a  small 
amount  of  e-xcavation  and  dredging,  to  finish  off  the 
cotniectiou  between  the  river  and  the  dock.  Tlie 
work  has  been  cjin-ied  out  under  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  A.  G.  Lyster,  C.E. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Shier,  surveyor  to  the  hitely- dissolved 
Ilminster  Highway  Board,  has  been  elected  sur- 
veyor to  the  Chard  Bui-al  District  Council  at  a 
salary  of  £150  a  year. 

On  Wednesday  week.  Colonel  Langton  Coke, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  sat  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ellesmere,  to 
hear  an  appUcation  from  the  urbau  district  council 
of  Ellesmere  to  boiTOw  £4,000  for  works  of  water 
supplj'.  Mr.  T.  S.  Stooke,  the  engineer,  explained 
the  plans. 

At  the  London  Sheriff's  Court,  Red  Lion-square, 
Mr.  Uuder-Sheriff  Burchell  and  a  special  jury 
heard,  On  Tuesday,  the  case  of  "  Moore  v.  the 
London  School  Board."  It  was  a  claim  for  the 
sum  of  £8,341  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  builder, 
of  421,  Mile  End-road,  in  respect  of  22  freehold 
houses  and  a  builder's  yard,  the  whole  covering  an 
area  of  17,440ft.,  and  situated  in  Portman-place, 
Globe -road,  requued  by  the  London  School  Botird 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools.  The  boaid 
offered  £4,5.53  ;  but  the  jury  assessed  the  amount  of 
compensation  at  £7,150. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday  in  next  week  Pro- 
fessor W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  will  deliver  at  the 
Royal  Institution  the  fii-st  of  a  short  course  of  three 
weekly  lectmes  on  "  The  Vault  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel." 

Canon  Rawnsley  unveiled  a  fountain  in  memory 
of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  in  the  public 
park  at  Cockennouth  on  Tuesday.  The  fountain  is 
of  Aberdeen  gianite,  with  a  bronze  figme  above,  \ 
and  bears  a  suitable  inscription.  It  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  memorial  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  to  the  late 
Dean  Butler  is  to  be  unveiled  on  Saturday,  the  2<5th 
inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  It  consists  of  a  life- 
size  recumbent  efligy  in  alabaster  on  an  altar  tomb, 
and  has  been  executed  bj'  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley,  of  Westminster  Bridge-road. 

Ml-.  Pierce,  assistant  to  the  borough  engineer  of 
Nottingham,  has  been  appoiiited  assistant  city 
engineer  of  Calcutta. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Mellor,  near  Blackburn,  is  to 
be  restored  and  enlarged.  Amongst  the  contem- 
plated improvements  is  the  reseating  of  the  church 
and  the  extension  of  the  present  dwarf  chancel,  the  i 
latter  alteration  considerably  increasing  the  sitting 
accommodation.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
about  £1,400. 

At  Camborne  Pohce-court,  last  week,  William 
Henry  Stephens,  builder,  of  Penzance,  was  charged 
with  having,  on  February  12,  travelled  from  Pen- 
zance to  Camborne,  and  from  Trm-o  to  Camborne, 
without  having  paid  fares,  and  with  attempting  to 
avoid  payment  of  the  same.  He  was  fined  in  each 
case  the  full  penalty  of  40s.  with  costs — £7  8s.  in  all. 

New  Com  Exchange  buildings  are  about  to  be 
erected  in  Manchester  for  a  limited  liability 
company.  Messrs.  Potts,  Sou,  and  Pickup,  2, 
Victoria  Buildings,  Manchester,  are  the  architects. 

Messrs.  Atkinson  Brothers,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  have  been  commissioned  to  execute  a  large 
stained-glass  window  for  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Windsor.  The  subject  selected  is  "  The  Ascension.' ' 

The  workshops  and  stores  of  Messi-s.  G.  S. 
Lucraft  and  Sons,  cabinet-makers,  in  Leonard- 
street,  Finsbmy,  were  partially  destroyed  by  tire  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday  week.  The  main  building 
of  three  floors,  65ft.  by  55ft.,  was  burned  out  down 
to  the  first  floor. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  huld  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  corresptindents.  All  communieutions  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspcnideiits.  ] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  iiuitter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EUITOU  of  the  iiiiii.oiNO 
News,  332,  Strand,  W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staif 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrcciuputly  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Kdit«r  will  not  \mdertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Tub  Stkand  Newspapkb  Comi-anv,  LisirrKo. 


TERMS  OF  SUUSCRIFPION. 
One  Pound  jwr  anniim  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  (is.  Od.  (or  (idols.  .HOc.  gold).  To  France 
or  Helgium,  £1  (is.  (id.  (or  :vM't.  .'(Oc.)  To  India,  £1  (is.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  Gs.  Od. 

ADVERTISKMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Ki(;ht  words,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  (-harge  being  ."is.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Ijind  Sales,  and  Mi.scellaneouB 
and  Trade  Advertisemcnta  except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  (id.  per  line  of  Eight  words  {the  first  line 
counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  (id.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  thiin  six 
insertions  can  be  ascci'tained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  i>er  line.  No  Front^jiage  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  in-sei-ted  for  less  than  6s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  rau.st  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
miLst  rciicU  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situation.s  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  Ls  One  Siiillisg  fob  Twentv- 
k<)i:r  Wohds,  and  Si.xpcnce  for  every  eight  words  after 
All  iSUutition  AdvtrtUemr.nts  must  be  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  L.XIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
boimd  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL.,  XLI., 
XLVI.,  XLIX.,  LI.,  LIIL,  LIV.,  LVIII.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXII.,  LXIII.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 
LXVII.,  LXVra.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  sinKly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print. 

Received.— L.  F.  T.— E.  Butler.— R.  J.  and  Co.— F.  W. 
"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

SEVESTII  LIST  OR  SUBJECTS. 

H.— A  small  branch  Bank  in  a  country  town,  on  a  site  in 
the  main  street,  ha\-ing  a  frontage  of  30ft.  with  a  depth 
of  80ft.,  a  right  of  way  e.xisting  at  the  rear.  The  ac- 
commodation to  include  a  residence  for  the  manager. 
On  the  ground  floor  a  public  office,  25ft.  wide  by  about 
21ft.  deep,  or  of  e<iual  area,  to  be  provided,  inclusive  of 
the  public  .space  in  front  of  the  counter,  which  latter  is 
reckoned  as  4ft.  in  width.  A  small  manager's  office, 
with  waiting-lobby  attached,  and  a  little  strong  room, 
inclosed  by  2ft.  walls.  On  the  llrst  il<Mjr  the  li\Tng- 
l  ooms  of  the  manager's  house  to  be  located  ;  the  kitchen 
and  offices  may  either  be  on  the  upper  floor  or  be  con- 
trived level  with  the  dining-room.  There  are  in  either 
case  to  be  four  bedrooms,  with  bathroom  and  w.c.  A 
coal-celliir  to  be  provided  at  the  rear,  and  a  clerks'  w.c. 
and  lavatory  to  be  contrived  on  the  groimd  floor.  T'he 
elevation  to  be  in  stone  on  the  ground  floor,  and  brick 
with  stone  dressings  above.  Adjoining  premi^^s  2.5ft. 
high  to  top  of  parapet.  The  building  frontage  is  level 
with  the  inner  psivement  line,  and  faces  south  ;  the  site 
is  a  level  one.  .Scale,  eft.  to  the  inch  for  the  buildings  ; 
a  block  plan  to  a  smaller  scale  will  suffice  to  show  the 
yard  at  back  if  desired.  A  good  view  of  the  fa^'ade  is 
necessary-,  and  sufficient  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
design. 

Dinwi.NGS  Received. — "  Giles,"  "  L'na,"  "  Fac  et  Sjpera," 
••Boer,"  "Thistle,"  "Pantile,"  "Tadpole,"  "Koh-i- 
noor." 


A  DLSCL AIMER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BriLDiNO  News. 

SiK, — In  a  paragraph  of  the  Buildixg  News  of 
April  3  inst.  my  name  appears  in  a  list  of  gentle- 
men who  are  willing  to  receive  men  and  boys 
as  apprentices  in  their  workshops,  provided  the 
necessary  fees  are  forthcoming,  in  connection  with 
the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association.  I  have 
no  workshop  except  my  office,  and  am  not  pre- 
l)ared  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  insert  this  con- 
tradiction in  your  next  issue. — I  am,  &c., 

Reginald  Blomfield. 

Point  HiU,  Playden,  Sussex. 

[We  simply  quoted  from  the  official  report, 
page  3,  and  as  to  this  there  can  be  no  mistake. — 
Ed.  "B.N."] 


Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS.  % 

[11 19.').]— Nash's  Water-Colours.-  f  'an  any  rcider 
kindly  give  a  list  of  Nash's  princijial  water-colour 
drawmgs  of  architectural  subjects,  or  furnish  a  rf^fercnce 
to  any  book  where  sucli  a  list  may  be  found  !  I  have  an 
original  water-<;olour  of  llramhall,  near  Stockport,  signed' 
and  dated  1841,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  other 
copies  of  the  .same  drawing  exist.  I  have  also  several 
coloured  lithos.  of  interiors  bj;  Nash,  and  would  like  to 
know  where  the  originals  are,  if  the  information  is  pub- 
lished.—W.  T.  O. 


REPLIES. 

rn4H7.]—Bakery.— There  are  no  books  illustrating 
bakeries  beyond  tne  catalogues  of  manufacturers  of 
bakers'  ovens  and  machinery,  and  these  seldom  contain 
anything  like  general  inforrmition.  The  fact  is,  the 
specijJ  reiiuireinents  of  everj-  case  vary  according  to  (1) 
aipaeity  of  proposed  bakei-}' ;  (2)  class  of  trade— i.e., 
whether  wholesale  or  retail ;  (8)  site,  and  other  locail  con- 
siderations ;  and  (4)  systems  of  baking,  and  whether 
dough  made  l)y  hand,  oi  machinerj'  employed,  &c.  All 
these  cousidcraticms  affect  the  design  so  much,  that  sug- 
gestive jilans  would  be  of  little  service.  It  may  be  taken, 
however,  that  ovens  in  England  (in  Ireland  or  Scotland 
large  single-deck  ovens  are  used,  owing  to  the  sy.stem 
of  setting  batches  piecework)  should  not  be  larger  than 
loft,  by  xft.  inside  measure,  and  allow  2ft.  wall  round  this. 
That  they  may  either  be  single  or  double-deckers.  If  in 
a  row,  they  must  be  fired  in  front  or  behind,  or  fiom  a 
cellar  imdemeath  (if  one  or  two  only,  they  may  be  fired  at 
the  side.  5iift.  super,  will  bake  a  2H0lb.  sack  of  floiu-  into 
cottage  bread  (m  each  deck,  and  three  or  foui-  times  a  day 
ovens  may  be  convrniciitly  filled.  Thus  a  two-deck  oven 
lof  I.  by  Hft.  will  bake  conveniently  10  to  12  sax^ks  per  day, 
or  tiO  to  70  sacks  per  week.  Bakery  should  be  at  least  10ft. 
high,  and  have  a  red  SUvffordshire  tile  floor,  and  with 
oven,  and  concrete  floor  for  loft  above.  A  cement^concrete 
floor  may  be  used  for  ground  floor  if  three  m(mths  can  be 
given  for  cement  to  slowly  set  before  fires  are  light,ed ; 
but  this  often  tannot  be  done,  and  even  then  hard  tiles 
are  the  best,  as  being  cheerful  in  colour,  and  less  slippery 
tluin  cement.  In  a  large  machine-bakery  the  ovens  are 
pUiced  side  by  side  in  a  ranjfe,  and  20ft.  in  front  allowed 
for  working.  Windows  m  wall  opposite  ovens -an 
important  \mmt  to  keep  in  ricw,  as  skylights  or  side- 
lights baflle  the  operator.  There  shoulil  be  no  pillars. 
Of  course,  in  a  small  hand-bakerj",  you  put  in  the  ovens 
and  give  all  the  space  you  can,  at  least  enough  to  work 
the  peel.  If  very  contracted— say,  lirft.  by  I'Jft.— dough 
is  often  made  above.  A  cimfectioner  requires  a  lot  of 
room,  if  he  can  get  it.  There  are  a  number  of  bakery 
engineers  who  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  inquiries  from 
architects  and  others,  and  submit  sketch-pUins  if  an 
opportunity  is  offered  for  tendering.  It  is  well,  also,  to 
consult  a  practical  baker,  though  not  to  be  entirely  guided 
by  him,  for  he  will  be  sure  to  favoiir  his  own  system,  and 
that  may  not  be  the  best.  Me-ssrs.  Joseph  Baker  and 
Sons,  City-road,  London ;  W.  F.  Ma.son  and  Co.,  Len- 
sight,  Manchester;  Messrs.  Werner,  Ifliederer  and  Co., 
Queen  Victoria-street,  l.<)ndon,  are  good  firms  of  bakery 
engineers,  and  would  supply  catalogues  and  prices ;  or 
your  correspondent  may  write  to  me  for  mine,  or  others 
advertising  in  the  provokingly  many  and  much-alike 
bakers' journals  of  the  present  diiy.- F.  P.  Tl  nks,  Bakery 
Engineer,  Willesden,  London. 


Mr.  Andrew  J.  Post,  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Post  and  McCoi-d,  engineers  and  conti'actors 
for  bridges  and  other  ii'onwork,  died  a  fortnight 
ago  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Mr.  Post  was  hova  in  Montpelier,  Vermont.  His 
father,  Mr.  Simon  S.  Post,  was  a  well-known  civil 
engineer. 

Mr.  Robert  James  Piatt,  for  many  years  a  lerwhng 
official  in  the  architects'  office  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company  at  Derby,  died  very  suddenly  last 
week,  aged  51  years.  At  the  inquest,  it  was  shown 
that  death  resulted  from  apoplexy. 

A  massive  jewelled  altar  cross  and  vases  have 
been  presented  to  Ripon  Cathedral  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Bickersteth,  wife  of  Bishop  Bicker- 
steth,  and  these  were  dedicated  at  the  Easter  Eve 
service.  "The  cross,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  Communion-table,  bears  on  the  front  a  shield 
upon  which  is  the  Agnus  Dei.  At  the  back  of  the 
cross  is  a  dedicatory  inscription. 

New  Church  of  England  schools  at  Parr,  neat 
St.  Helen's,  have  just  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
LiverjKiol.  The  budding,  which  accommodates  300 
children,  has  been  built  from  plans  by  Mr.  P.  Ball, 
of  Blackrock,  Mr.  William  Molyneux  having  beea 
the  contractor. 

The  new  town-hall  and  mrmicipal  offices  werfe 
opened  at  Llanelly  on  Tuesday  week.  The  build- 
ings occupy  a  comroanding  situation  on  a  portion  of 
the  People's  Park.  They  have  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  William  Griffiths,  architect, 
Llanelly,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Jones,  conti-actor. 

The  Lodge  Greenock  St.  John's  have  selected 
plans  for  a  new  Masonic  temple  to  be  erected  in. 
West  Stewart -street,  Greenock,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£4,000. 

The  Elgmshire  road  board  decided,  at  their  last 
meeting,  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  Hogg,  their  sur- 
veyor, from  £'200  to  £'250  a  year,  with  an  allowance 
as  at  present  of  £70  for  ti-avelhng  expenses.  The 
county  has  a  road  mileage  of  47 '2,  demanding  an 
expenditure  of  £5,600  a  year. 
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FITN'ESS  OF  AX  UilPIKE. 

S^E^'EYORS  of  high  standing  and  large 
practice  are  frequently  employed  to  make 
reports  and  give  e\'idence  as  to  the  value  of  lands 
and  properties  bj-  railway  companies  and  other 
clients,  while  they  are  also  frequently  engaged 
as  arbitrators  or  as  umpires  in  cases  wherein  the 
interests  of  their  clients  may  be  involved.  It  is 
of  course  of  the  highest  importance  that  such  an 
umpire  especially  should  be  free  from  bias  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other  upon  any  arbitration  that 
may  come  before  him,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  parties  involved.  Yet 
practically,  and  in  business  life,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  an  eminent  architect  or  surveyor 
should  refuse  to  act  for  clients  in  other  matters 
merel}'  because  he  has  been  chosen  umpire  in 
one  dispute  wherein  their  interests  were  con- 
cerned. Each  matter  must,  of  course,  depend 
upon  its  own  facts  ;  but  the  principle  involved  in 
a  recent  case  [Times,  '27th  March)  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  profession.  It  arose  in  the  case 
of  an  arbitration  between  the  owner  of  land  and 
the  London  and  North  Western  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Companies,  and  in  which  Mr. 
John  Cross,  a  well-known  surveyor  of  Manchester, 
had  been  chosen  umpire.  He  acted  as  such,  and 
made  his  award  ;  but  the  claiment  had  since  found 
out  that  after  his  appointment  as  umpire,  and 
before  making  the  award,  3Ir.  Cross  had  been 
retained  by  the  same  railway  companies  to  value 
land  in  some  other  arbitration,  and  had,  in  fact, 
given  his  e^-idence  in  their  behalf.  The  land 
owner  accordingly  now  came  to  the  High  Court 
asking  that  his  award  should  be  set  aside  on  the 
ground  that  the  umpire  had  not  been  disinterested 
and  independent  in  the  matter. 

Justices  Day  and  Wright,  however,  refused  to 
interfere,  the  former  judge  obser\-ing  that  the 
fact  of  a  surveyor  giving  e\-idence  for  one  party 
in  regard  to  land  which  was  the  subject  of  "a 
different  arbitration,  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  an  impartial  umpire  as  between  the 
parties  upon  a  different  claim.  He  also  added 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  elect  an  eminent 
sur\-eyor  as  umpire  who  had  not  been  concerned 
for  the  railway  company  at  some  time  or  other. 
Mr.  Jiistice  Wright  was  more  doubtful ;  but  he 
held  that  as  there  was  no  suggestion  of  interest, 
and  as  bias  had  not  been  shown,  the  motion  to 
4et  aside  the  award  would  be  dismissed  with  costs. 
The  Court  in  fact  refused  to  adopt  the  view  put 
forth  that  under  such  circumstances  there  must 
he  an  unconscious  bias,  which  of  itself  caused  un- 
fitness for  the  judicial  office  of  umpire,  and  as  the 
claimant  had  unwisely  alleged  misconduct, 
they  gave  ilr.  Cross  his  costs  of  appearing  to 
defend  his  character. 

■  Fred.  WETHEityiELi),  Solicitor. 

1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Buildixg  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuaday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


L.  L.— AnrrriTP.CT.  —  Assistant.  —  Comsiis.'!iok. — You 
would  only  appear  to  be  entitled  to  commission  upon  the 
work  crjmijleted,  or  for  which  he  was  paid. 

A.  A. — Akciiitkct.— NKOLiGEsrE.— LiABii.iTv.— li  the 
fault  wa«  in  your  conntruetion,  you  would  probably  be 
>K'rl  liable,  but  if  in  bad  workmanship,  it  would  be  a 

'ion  of  fact  is  to  how  far  you  neglected  your  duty  of 

rintendence,  and  occasioned  the  defect. 

t--  W.— Lioirx.— Grp,kxiioi;sk.— liAKKiioisE. — (1)  As 
to  thii,  I  cannot  find  the  ca.se  in  any  ordinarj-  report ;  but  I 
do  not  think  liaht  t<j  a  greenhou.se  come.t  within  the  Act.  , 
(2)  I  consider  that  you  are  right  in  saying  that  the  clauiw 
means  entirely,  or  at  lea.>it  substantially,  imderground. 


The  City  and  South  London  Railway  Company 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  formed  for  the 
pnr;iose  of  preserving  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth  are  arranging  terms  by  which  the  safety 
of  the  church  will  be  insured.  The  scheme  is  to 
ICOMtruct  a  railway  station  under  the  church,  the 
\  exit  Ijeing  provided  for  by  a  small  building  in  the 
diurchyard. 

At  the  Glasgow  Dean  of  Guild  Court  last  week, 
William  Orr,  sole  partner  of  the  Fireproof  Building 
Company,  apjjeared  in  answer  to  a  summons  to 
«plain  why  he  hatl  deviated  from  the  plans  p!i,ssed 
W  the  Court  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in 
tt»n(culj<!-lanft.  The  explanation  offered  Wfus  that 
XUb  plan  hiid  not  teen  followed  by  the  workmen. 
The  Court  ordered  him  to  carry  out  certain  altera- 
*»~i8  so  a."*  \A>  comply  with  the  plans  and  also  lined 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Cork  Municipal  Buildings  Conteact. — 
A  "  LuDiCEOUS  Verdict." — An  action,  which 
occupied  Justice  O'Brien  and  a  special  juiy  at 
Cork  Assizes  for  a  week,  closed  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. The  Cork  Corporation  sued  a  member  of  theu' 
own  body.  Alderman  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  con- 
tractor for  building  additional  wing's  to  the  muni- 
cipal buildings,  and  Mr.  Michael  Joseph  M'Mullen, 
the  city  engineer,  claiming  £8,000  damages  against 
Alderman  Fitzgerald  for  a  breach  of  contract 
entered  upon  in  Jime,  1890,  and  a  like  sum  of 
£8,000  damages  against  Mr.  M'Mullen,  through  his 
negligence  and  unskdfulness  as  architect  in  super- 
intending the  execution  of  the  work  by  Alderman 
Fitzgerald.  Evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that 
the  concrete  footings  and  foundations  put  in  were 
not  according  to  specification,  and  several  defects  in 
the  stiTictui'e  existed,  a  number  of  engineers  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  work  will  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
Alderman  Fitzgei-ald  was  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  took  part  in  the  discussions  which  resulted  in 
the  decision  to  build  the  new  wings ;  but  the  day 
before  tenders  were  invited  he  resigned  his  seat,  put 
in  a  tender  for  £10,000  (the  city  engineer's  estimate 
being  for  £7,500),  and  after  some  reduction  of  the 
quantities,  was  declared  contractor  at  £8,000.  When 
the  work  was  finished  he  returned  to  the  Council, 
and  some  time  after  directed  the  attention  of  the 
town  council  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  build- 
ing. Examination  by  Messrs.  R.  Walker  and  W.  H. 
Hdl,  of  Cork,  showed  a  number  of  defects,  one 
amusing  detail  being  that  the  ventilator  to  the 
pubUc  health  office  was  a  dummy  apparatus,  which 
was  blocked  up  between  the  ceiling  and  floor  above. 
Disputes  arose,  and  the  matter  went  to  arbitration, 
the  town  clerk  suggesting  the  names  of  Mr.  Robert 
Walker,  past  president  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
or  Mr.  S.  F.  Hynes ;  but  eventually  Mr.  J.  J. 
O'Callajhan,  F.R.I. A.I. ,  was  appointed,  and 
awarded  Mr.  Fitzgerald  £467  in  extras  beyond  the 
£8,000  named  in  the  contract.  The  jury  were  in 
dehberation  on  Saturday  for  four  hours,  and  re- 
turned to  court  a  number  of  times  saying  they 
could  not  agi-ee.  His  Lordship  said  if  he  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  their  sense  of  propriety  and 
honour  he  should  try  what  remedy  there  was  in  con- 
straint. Eventually  the  jury  found  that  the  work 
was  not  executed  in  a  workmanlike  manner  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  plans  and  specifications  ;  that 
it  was  not  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
engineer ;  that  Alderman  Fitzgerald  was  guilty  of 
misrepresentation ;  and  that  the  engineer  did  not 
act  with  reasonable  and  proper  diligence.  They 
awarded  sixpence  damages  against  Alderman  Fitz- 
gerald I  and  found  that  £1  lodged  in  court  by  Mr. 
M'Mullen  was  sufficient.  They  added  :  "  The 
irregtdar  manner  in  which  the  Corporation  acted  in 
giving  the  contract  to  Alderman  Fitzgerald  has, 
in  our  opinion,  disentitled  them  to  substantial 
damages,"  Counsel  for  the  corporation  intimated 
that  they  would  take  other  steps.  His  lordship  said 
it  was  a  ludicrous  verdict. 

Alleged  Misbepeesentation  as  to  a  Partner- 
ship.— At  EastbomTie  County-court,  on  March  31st, 
his  Honour  Judge  Martineau  and  a  jury  partly 
heard  the  action  Gardner  v.  Jose,  in  which  Eliza- 
beth Ballard  Gardner,  administratix  of  the  late 
Henry  Gardner,  a  house  decorator,  claimed  from 
John  Gates  Jose  £50,  balance  of  £100  which  de- 
fendant agreed  to  pay  for  a  partnership  in  a  business 
carried  on  by  the  late  Henry  Gardner.  Jose  refused 
to  pay  because  he  alleged  that  he  was  induced  to 
enter  into  the  agreement  by  false  and  fraudulent 
representations  made  to  him  by  Gardner,  who  was  a 
house  decorator.  In  January  an  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  a  local  paper,  as  follows: — "Wanted, 
young  man  as  partner,  in  house  decorating  business, 
good  trade,  small  premium  required."  Jose  wrote 
from  London  to  Gardner,  who  replied  that  he  had 
done  £900  worth  of  business  in  two  years,  and 
there  were  no  bad  debts,  whilst  after  paying  every- 
think  there  was  a  profit  of  .£230.  Gardner  showed 
him  a  list  purporting  to  have  been  work  done  in 
1893  and  1894  ;  but,  upon  investigation,  Jose  found 
that  the  items  had  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
There  was  a  counter-claim  for  £50,  which  had  been 
paid.  John  Gates  Jose,  a  builder,  said  he  replied  to 
an  advertisement,  and  afterwards  saw  Gardner  on 
January  19th.  Gardner  produced  a  list,  which  he 
said  showed  the  names  of  customers  and  work  done 
in  1893  and  1894,  and  said  he  had  a  good  business 
and  more  work  than  he  could  attend  to  himself,  and 
was  desirous  of  having  a  working  partner.  Witness 
asked  how  many  men  he  employed  at  a  time,  and 
he  repUed  two  only.  There  was  ])lenty  of  work  as 
soon  as  the  partnership  was  agreed  upon.  He  pro- 
duced two  estimates  for  work,  which  he  said  had 
been  accepted,  but  the  works  were  cairied  out  by 
other  fiiTiis.  About  the  beginning  of  February  he 
came  to  work,  but  there  was  very  little  to  do. 
Mr.  Gardner  died  on  March  4th,  and  witness  then 
made  inquiries  about  the  business,  and  compared 
the  items  with  the  books.  One  month's  work 
while  he  was  there  only  amounted  to  £14,  and 
the  estimates  which  Gardier  said  had  been  accepted 
were  never  airried  out.  After  the  death  of 
Gardner  his  solicitor  wrote  offering  £15  in  settle- 


ment of  the  claim.  He  had  been  canying  on  the 
business  since  under  Gardner's  name.  David 
AUum,  plumber,  said  he  had  gone  through  the  list 
of  work  done  in  1893  and  1894,  and  as  to  about 
£470,  this  was  for  work  done  by  Gardner  for 
witness.  Witness  sub-let  the  work  to  Gardner. 
Cross-examined :  Gardner  was  a  good  worknuin. 
Councillor  Breach,  builder  and  decorator,  said  in 
1894  for  work  and  material  he  had  paid  £33  2s.  7d. 
to  Gardner.  Hemy  Hutchings,  secretary  Willing- 
don  Cricket  Club,  said  in  1893  and  1894  he  did  not 
pay  £40  and  15s.  respectively  to  Gardner  for  work 
done.  He,  however,  had  jjaid  three  sums  in  1893 
of  £4,  £5,  and  £3  10s.  as  umpu-e's  fees,  in  which 
capacity  Gardner  acted.  For  plaintiff  it  was  said 
Jose  had  no  right  to  carry  on  the  business  as  he  was 
now  doing  in  Mr.  Gardner's  name.  As  to  the 
alleged  misrepresentation,  there  was  no  complaint 
of  this  until  March  30  ;  plaintiff  did  not  even  com- 
plain to  the  widow  when  the  accounts  were  being 
made  out  ;  but  he  quietly  complained  to  Mr. 
Champion,  who  had  then  become  solicitor  to  the 
defendant.  The  letter  of  January  14  stated  as 
regards  the  business  :  "I  have  done  nearly  £900  in 
the  last  two  years."  This  showed  that  Gardner 
had  done  nearly  £900  worth  of  work ;  it  was  not 
that  he  had  been  paid  such  an  amount.  Rufus 
Gardner,  who  assisted  his  father  in  his  business  for 
three  years,  produced  receipts  for  £47  out  of  £85  in 
the  list,  but  he  could  account  for  work  which  was 
done  amounting  to  £37,  which  was  not  stated.  His 
father  sometimes  sub-let  work.  The  £40  for  work 
done  for  the  WUlingdon  Cricket  Club  was  for 
umpiring.    The  case  was  adjourned  until  April  16. 

The  Central  London  Railway  Terminus  at 
Shepherd's  Bush. — Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell 
and  a  special  jury  were  investigating  on  Wednesday 
and  Thiu'sday  in  last  week,  at  the  Sheriff's  Court,  a 
claim  by  the  Kensington  Woodhouse  Park  Syndicate 
(Limited)  against  the  Central  London  Railway 
Company  for  £32,790  as  compensation  for  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  their  estate  of  about  ten  acres 
at  Shepherd's  Bush,  which  the  company  requu-e  as 
a  terminal  and  generating  station  for  the  new 
underground  line  which  they  are  about  to  construct 
from  Shepherd's  Bush  to  the  City.  The  plaintiffs 
allege  that  the  estate  is  of  exceptional  value  for 
exhibition  pmposes,  while  for  the  defendants  evi- 
dence was  called  to  show  that  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  lost  on  West-end  exhibitions.  Mr.  T.  J." 
Wyatt,  managing  director  of  the  Woodhouse  Park 
Syndicate,  stated  that  he  originally  bought  the 
estate,  which  covered  ten  acres,  from  the  Park  and 
Gardens  Company  for  £4,500,  and  sold  it  to  the 
present  syndicate  at  a  premium  of  £1,000.  The 
grounds  were  afterwards  let  to  Major  Wallett,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  £1,000  and  a  percentage  on  the 
takings.  In  cross-examination  the  witness  admitted 
that  none  of  the  Earl's  Court  exhibitions  had  paid  a 
penny  profit.  Alderman  Sir  J.  Whittaker  EUis, 
Bart. ,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  property, 
which,  he  said,  was  situated  in  a  unique  position 
for  the  holding  of  exhibitions.  For  building  pur- 
poses the  estate  was  also  veiy  valuable.  Mi\  I'ree- 
man,  on  behalf  of  the  railway  company,  said  the 
whole  of  the  ten  acres  would  be  required  for  their 
terminus  and  generating  station.  Mr.  J.  Hart,  the 
secretary  of  the  Empue  of  India  and  other  exhibi- 
tions, said  that  he  considered  Woodhouse  Park 
totally  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition 
ground.  Mr.  Alfred  Johnstone,  the  accountant  of 
the  Earl's  Court  exhibitions,  said  that  the  result  of 
Buffalo  Bill's  Exhibition  was  a  loss  of  £70,000,  the 
Italian  Exhibition  resulted  in  a  loss  of  £8,000,  the 
Spanish  of  £20,000,  the  French  of  £20,000,  and  the 
Gei-man  of  £25,000.  Dming  1890  and  1891  the 
exhibitions  were  financed  by  the  District  Railway 
Company.  The  inquhy  was  adjourned  tiU  Satur- 
day, the  18th  inst. 

A  Harrogate  Arbitration. — The  proceedings 
relative  to  iissessing  the  value  of  the  land  which  the 
North -Eastern  Railway  Company  propose  to  take 
for  the  pm-poses  of  a  new  goods  station  and  coal 
depot  at  Harrogate,  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  last  week  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  in  that  town.  The  land  consists  of 
about  6|  acres  of  the  Dragon  Estate,  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Cunhffe,  of  Liverpool,  and  adjoins  the 
passenger  station.  Mr.  Thomas  Gow,  ol  Cambo, 
Northumberland,  was  the  umpire  ;  Mr.  John 
Hepper,  of  Leeds,  was  the  arbitrator  for  the 
railway  company  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Fenwick,  of 
Leeds,  arbitrator  for  the  owner  of  the  property. 
For  the  claimant,  Mr.  Raymout,  buUder,  of  Harro- 
gate, gave  evidence  as  to  the  depreciation  that 
would  be  caused  by  a  goods  station.  Mr.  George 
Renton,  auctioneer,  Harrogate,  valued  the  land  at 
£13,815,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  remainder  at 
£11,885,  making  a  total  of  £25,700.  Mr.  Ernest 
Powell  gave  for  land  and  depreciation,  £25,468. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Heeles,  estate  agent,  Leeds,  put  the  value 
of  the  land  at  £13,853,  and  the  depreciation  at 
£11,747,  making  a  total  of  £25,600.  Mr.  Woodliead, 
C.E.,  Bradford,  valued  the  land  at  £13,815  2s.  6d., 
and  the  depreciation  at  £10,147  2s.  6d. — total, 
£25,962  .5s.  Mr.  Thomas  Wainwright,  auctioneer 
and  surveyor,  Liveiixjol,  gave  £13,947  for  the  land, 
and  £9,932  for  depreciation — £23,879.  Mr.  Copper- 
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thwaite,  engineer  to  the  railway  comjKiny,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
goods  station  and  coal  depot.  Mr.  Valentine 
Fowler,  actioneor,  of  Scarborough,  considered  that 
a  goods  station  and  coal  depot  would  be  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  the  rest  of  the 
lajid,  which  is  laid  out  for  residential  purixjses. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ambler  valued  the  land  to  be  taken  at 
4s.  per  yard,  or  a  total  of  .£f),7<)0  38.  Gd.  The 
cost  of  the  new  approaches  occasioned  by  the 
severance  he  put  at  £1,404  8s.  lOd.,  making  in  all 
.{;S,170  l'2s.  4d.  Mr.  Milncs,  architect,  Bradford, 
valued  the  land  at  £8,763,  and  estimatecl  the  cost  of 
the  new  approaches  at  £1,84.')  16s.  9d.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Fawcett,  surveyor,  Leeds,  put  the  value  of  the  land 
at  £8,17r)  10s.  4d.,  and  the  cost  of  the  new  approaches 
at  £1,355  ."is.,  making  a  total  £9,530  1.5s.  4d.  Mr. 
Thomas  Winn,  surveyor,  Leeds,  valued  the  land  at 
4s.  7d.  per  yard,  or  a  total  of  £7, '.2 11  10s.  6d.  The 
cost  of  the  new  approaches  he  put  at  £1,01.)  6s., 
making  £8,856  IGs.  6d.  in  all.  The  arbitmtors  and 
the  umpire  will  meet  at  York  to  consider  their 
award. 


CHIPS. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  business  in  the 
South  Wales  district,  the  Yost  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, Limited,  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
a  branch  at  77,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff.  The  office 
occupies  a  prominent  central  position,  and  will  be 
adequately  stocked  with  Yost  typewriters  and 
supplies. 

New  infirmary  wards  are  approaching  completion 
at  the  workhouse  at  Knaresborough  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  HaiTogate.  The  cost 
will  be  about  £3,000. 

A  new  workhouse  infinnary  at  Walsall  was  opened 
last  week.  It  consists  of  two  blocks,  each  two  stories 
in  height,  of  28  beds  each,  and  two  isolation  wards, 
with  central  administrative  block.  The  walls  are 
of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  outlay 
has  been  £7,000.  Mr.  H.  E.  Lavender,  of  Walsall, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  A.  Lyne,  of  the  same 
town,  the  contractor. 

At  Paisley  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  on  April  2ud, 
plans  were  passed  of  a  new  thread-twisting  mill  to 
be  erected  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  Anchor  Thread 
Mills,  in  extension  of  their  works  at  Paisley.  The 
building  is  to  be  six  stories  high,  and  will  contain 
about  50,000  spindles. 

The  rural  district  council  of  Meriden  have  elected 
Mr.  Bretherton,  at  present  the  sanitary  inspector  for 
the  district,  as  their  surveyor,  raising  his  salary 
from  £145  to  £240  a  year. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  is  giving  windows  for 
the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  transepts  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedial.  It  is  proposed  to  place  in  one 
window  the  kings  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  in  whose  time  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced, or  restored  after  lapse ;  and  in  the  other  the 
Bishops  or  Archbishops  under  whom  the  new  faith 
was  ijiti'oduced  or  restored.  The  only  addition  to 
these  will  be  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury. 

Messrs.  J.  Kershaw  and  Co.,  of  38a,  King  Wilham- 
street,  London  Bridge,  have,  we  understand,  pur- 
chased the  British  and  foreign  patent  rights  in 
Moore's  imiversal  carving  machine,  and  are  now 
offering  it  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  to  buildeis. 
They  will  be  pleased  to  receive  mquiries  with  the 
view  to  an  extended  sale. 

Although  the  approach  of  the  holidays  exercised 
some  influence  on  the  supply  of  properties  at  the 
Auction  Mart  last  week,  a  considerable  number  of 
sales  were  held,  and  the  results  were  successful,  the 
aggregate  of  business  transactions,  amounting  to 
£63,778,  being  much  beyond  the  average  of  other 
years  for  the  week  preceding  Easter. 

A  memorial  porch  has  been  completed  at  the 
entrance  to  Hawarden  Church,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  WOUam  Henry  Gladstone,  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  A  figuie  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  occupies  a  niche  above  the  entrance,  and 
on  either  side  are.  angels  carved  in  relief.  Beneath 
these  figures  are  placed  the  words,  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord." 

The  railway  from  Constantinople  to  Salonica, 
part  of  which,  as  far  as  Dedeagatch,  has  long  been 
open,  is  now  finished  in  its  whole  length,  and  has 
been  opened  for  traffic  this  week. 

The  chairman  of  the  East  London  Waterworks 
Company,  at  the  half-yearly  meeting,  stated  that 
the  frost  of  last  year  had  cost  the  company  £24,000, 
and  the  drought  which  followed  was  responsible  for 
an  increase  of  nearly  £12,000  in  the  expenditure. 
The  "  persecution  "  to  which  the  London  County 
Council  had  subjected  them  had  also  cost  the  com- 
pany £4,400  in  protecting  themselves  from  aggres- 
sion and  injustice. 

There  has  just  been  erected  in  North  Bute  parish 
church,  as  a  memoiial,  a  stained-glass  window,  the 
subject  being  the  "  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of 
Christ."  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Messrs,  W^UIiam  Meikle  and  Son,  Glasgow, 


WATEB  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Gri.LANE,  N.B. — The  formal  opening  of  the  new 
waterworks  supplying  GuUane  took  place  on  Tues- 
day. The  supply  is  obtiiined  partly  from  a  deep 
bore  and  partly  from  a  well  on  the  level  at  the  foot 
of  Whim  Hill.  Constructed  to  a  depth  of  11  Oft., 
the  well  is  Oft.  in  diameter  at  the  surface  and  for 
30ft  down.  It  then  widens  out  to  8ft.  in  diameter 
at  60ft.  from  the  surface,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
bottom  for  a  distance  of  50ft.  the  diameter  is  8ft. 
The  well  is  lined  with  brick  and  cement  from  the 
surface  to  the  solid  rock,  32ft.  down,  so  ua  to  exclude 
all  surface  water.  From  below  the  rock  for  a  depth 
of  40ft.  it  is  sunk  through  fireclay  and  blaes,  in 
which  almost  no  water  is  obtjiined,  and  which  had  > 
also  to  be  lined  with  brick  and  cement.  At  a  depth 
of  80ft.  from  the  surface  the  water-bearing  strata, 
consisting  of  freestone,  are  encountered.  Adioining  [ 
is  a  bore  4in.  in  diameter  and  200ft.  in  depth,  con- 
nected with  the  well  by  means  of  a  mine,  25ft.  in 
length  by  5ft.  in  height,  and  4ft.  in  breadth.  The 
yield  of  water  is  about  50  gallons  per  minute,  equal 
to  a  supply  of  25  gallons  per  head  for  a  population  of 
2,880.  A  storage  tank  has  been  constructed  on  the  top 
of  the  Whim  Hill,  and  in  the  wlunstone  rock  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  70ft.  in  length  by  24ft. 
in  breadth  by  10ft.  in  deptli.  The  tank  contiiins 
100,000  gallons  of  water.  From  this  storage  tank, 
at  a  height  of  120ft.  al)OVe  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
the  water  will  flow  by  gravitation  through  the 
whole  of  the  Special  Water  Supply  district.  The 
cost  of  the  works  amounts  to  about  £2,500.  Me-ssrs. 
Belfrage  and  Carfrae,  C.E.,  1,  Erakine-place,  Edin- 
burgh, are  the  engineers,  and  the  contractors  are  : 
Mr.  Kobert  Henderson,  well -sinker,  Edinburgh  ; 
Messi-s.  James  Milne  and  Son,  Limited,  engineers 
and  brassfounders,  Edinburgh ;  Messrs.  Priestman 
Brothei-s,  Limited,  Hull ;  Messrs.  D.  Purvesand  Co., 
plumbers,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  Jas.  Kendall, 
plumber.  North  Berwick. 

HtiDi>EnsFiELD. — Two  uew  reservoirs  are  being 
constructed,  for  the  Huddersfield  Corporation,  in 
the  Wessenden  Valley,  and  when  completed  are 
expected  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  district 
sui)plied,  containing  a  population  of  150,000,  for 
twenty  years.  The  two  additional  reservoirs  are 
called  Butterley  and  Blakeley.  The  larger  or  But- 
terley  resen-oir,  which  is  now  ueariug  completion, 
is  formed  by  an  embankment  placed  upon  the  site 
of  Upper  Bank  Bottom  Mills,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Wessenden  Valley,  the  top  of  which  is  lllft. 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  capacity  will  be 
400  million  gallons,  the  surface  area  will  be  43  acres, 
and  the  greatest  depth  of  water  will  be  98ft.  6in. 
As  soon  as  this  resen'oir  is  completed,  the  two  high- 
level  reservoiis  situate  higher  up  the  vallej'  will  be 
utilised  for  domestic  supply,  and  comj)ensation 
water  will  be  turned  out  of  the  Butterley  reservoir 
in  respect  of  the  whole  of  the  Wessenden  Valley, 
namely,  2,258,640  gallons  per  working  day.  One  or 
two  engineering  difficulties  have  been  met  with  at 
Butterley.  In  1894,  when  the  excavation  of  the 
puddle  trench  had  been  carried  down  to  a  thick  bed 
of  hard  shale  80ft.  below  the  Wessenden  Brook,  it 
was  thought  that  a  satisfactory  foundation  had  been 
reached  ;  but  examination  showed  the  shale  to  con- 
tain fissures  in  several  places,  whereby  water  would 
freely  escape.  In  order  to  secure  a  water-tight 
foundation,  the  excavation  was  continued  into  the 
shale  to  a  depth  varying  from  10ft.  to  34ft.  before  all 
the  fissures  disappeared.  The  excavation  of  this 
shale,  which  is  ot  extreme  hardness,  was  very  slow 
and  tedious,  as  no  explosive  could  be  used  without 
nmning  a  risk  of  shaking  and  damaging  the  founda- 
tion. The  total  depth  of  the  excavation  is — at  the 
Binn  end  220ft.,  at  the  Hard  end  223ft.,  and  at  the 


the  corporation  shall  be  empowered  to  supply  water, 
seven  rural  parisluis  in  the  countv.  The  inquiry 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon.  A  kefin  interest  was 
shown  in  the  proceedings,  mainly  by  certain  land- 
owners and  several  public  authorities  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  application  of  the  Nottingrmm 
Corjjoration,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  the  parish 
councils  who  will  reap  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  an  im])roved  water  sujiply  brought  into  their 
homes,  and  for  the  use  of  their  cattle.  The  scheme 
has  been  prejjared  by  Mr.  D.  M.  F.  Gaskiu,  water 
engineer  to  the  coi-poration,  based  on  a  rej)ort  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hjiwksley,  and  the  estimated 
outlay  if  sanctioned  would  be  about  £150,000. 

Pkeve.n-tion  01'  River  Pollution  in  the  Mersey 
AND  Iewell  Watershed.  —  Mr.  li.  A.  Tatton, 
M.I.C.E.,  has  repoi-ted  to  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Joint  Committee  on  the  work  whicli  is  been  done 
for  the  prevention  of  river  pollution  in  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  watershed.  The  poi)ulation  of  the 
district  is  2,191,319,and  the  rateable  value  £9,731, 008. 
The  number  of  works  is  394.  The  system  of  dis- 
posing of  cinders  from  factories,  either  by  tipping 
them  direct  into  the  river  or  by  depositing  them  on 
the  Umks  to  be  washed  away  by  the  first  flood,  has 
been  practically  stopped,  and  the  river  beds  are 
much  improved  in  consequence.  The  dredgingsfrom 
the  Ship  Canal,  into  which  these  solids  eventually 
find  their  way,  now  contain  hardly  any  cinders, 
whereas  formerly  they  were  chiefly  composed  of 
them.  The  sending  forward  down  the  stream  the 
solid  sludge  which  has  been  brought  down  the 
stream  and  collected  in  the  mill  lodges  has  also  been 
stopi)ed.  The  progress  made  by  manufacturers  has 
been  greater,  as  far  as  results  are  concerned,  than 
that  made  by  local  authorities,  those  rivers  which 
are  principally  i)olluted  by  sewage  showing  less 
improvement  than  those  in  which  manufacturing 
j)o|]ution  foi-ms  a  larger  proportion.  A  comparison 
between  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell  shows  this  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  former,  with  a  population  of 
633,493  and  only  60  manufactories,  showing  little  or 
no  improvement,  whereas  the  Irwell,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  988,625  and  272  manufactories,  is  de- 
cideillj'  purer,  and  many  of  the  tributaries  which 
used  to  be  very  foul  are  now  in  fair  order.  There 
seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  the 
sewage  j)ollution  has  been  removed  the  condition  of 
the  nvers  will  be  very  different  to  what  it  is  now. 


The  partnership  heretofore  subsisting  between 
M.  N.  Inman  and  A.  B.  Jackson,  architects  and 
surveyors,  Bedford-row,  W.C.,  under  the  style  of 
Inman  and  Jackson,  has  been  dissolved  ;  as  has  also 
the  partnership  between  W.  J.  Gardiner,  E.  J. 
Gardiner,  and  H.  W.  D.  Theobald,  surveyors,  Great  ■ 
Russell-street,  W.C.,  under  the  style  of  Gardiner, , 
Son,  and  Theobald,  and  Gardiner  and  Theobalds. 

The  new  additions  to  the  Bumtwood  Asylum,  ; 
near  Lichfield,  are  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by ' 
means  of  Shorland's  patent  Manchester  stoves  with  ' 
descending  smoke  flues  and  patent  Manchester 
grates,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  restoring  the  parish 
church  of  Poundstock,  near  Strattou,  North  Corn- 
wall, at  a  cost  of  £2,200.  The  walls  will  be  partly 
rebuilt,  a  new  roof  and  new  windows  provided. 

The  deepening  of  the  Hudson  River  to  12ft.,  aa 
far  as  the  State  dam,  seven  miles  above  Albany, 
will  probably  be  completed  within  the  next  two 
The  improvement  projected  and  being 


years.  .  _  . 

T5-  J  o.inf*.  *  »v  TT  J  ^  .T)Q«.  ^  4.  ti,  •  carricd  out  by  the  Federal  Government  calls  for  a 
Bmn  end  220ft  at  the  Hard  end  223ft  and  at  the  ■  ^  channel  12tt.  deep  and  400ft.  wide  at  the  foot  of 
]?^f?^  Pf^^"  A  .®  t^!.*^?   ™  i*:*^"!''^       _    ^rztl  \  Broadway,  in  Troy,  and  a  channel  300ft.  wide,  but 

of  the  same  depth,  to  the  State  dam,  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  The  contracts  for  this  work,  let  in 
1893°  cover  the  removal  of  4,620,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  190,000  tons  of  rock,  and  the  building  of 
eight  miles  of  dykes.  The  estimated  cost  is  £500,000 
sterling. 

Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was  engaged  during 
the  whole  of  Thui-sday  in  last  week  at  the  town  hall, 
Rhyl,  in  the  hearing  of  an  application  by  the  Rhyl 
TTrban  District  Council  for  sanction  to  a  loan  of 


209ft.  below  the  level  of  the  top  water  of  the 
reservoir.  In  November  of  last  year  trial  pits  and 
borings  were  being  made  on  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Blakeley,  in  order  to  prove  the  strata,  and  over  200 
men  were  employed  at  the  works.  Last  year,  a  BOl, 
having  for  its  chief  object  an  extension  of  the  time 
for  the  completion  of  Blakeley  reservoir,  was  success- 
fully passed  through  Parliament.  Up  to  March  of 
1895  no  less  than  £1,049,162  had  been  expended  on 
the  works  at  the  two  reservoirs  ;  this  sum  including 
the  cost  of  the  new  water-mains,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  borough.    The  net  income  for  water 


for   the    year    ended    March    31st,    1895,    was  '  £2,700  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  site  of  the 

   -   ■  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital.    The  land  is  required 

for  the  improvement  of  the  promenade,  and  also 
because  the  lodging-house  keepers  in  the  vicinity 
object  to  the  presence  on  the  sea-front  of  a  hospital. 

The  church  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Metheringham,  which 
has  been  undergoing  considerable  improvement  and 
alteration,  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  church  was  restored 
in  1859,  and  the  north  aisle  built  in  1870.  A  new 
pitch-pine  roof,  septangular  in  form,  with  Pei-pen- 
dicular  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections,  a  new 
three-light  window  (a  copy  of  14th-century  work), 
and  organ  chamber  have  been  added  to  the  chancel, 
and  the  old  east-end  window  put  in  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Kirk, 
Sleaford,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Green- 
wood and  Son,  Metheringham. 


£46,811  16s.  7d.,  and  the  profit  on  the  department 
amounted  to  £839  19s.  2d.  This  profit,  however, 
will  be  far  exceeded  next  year;  and  in  the  total 
estimates  for  1896-7,  the  profit  from  the  waterworks 
is  put  down  at  £2,500.  The  whole  of  the  water 
supply  is  obtained  by  gravitation,  and  the  drainaM 
area  of  all  the  Huddersfield  reservoiis  is  chiefly 
moorland  or  high  mountain  pasture,  and  the  mill- 
stoue-grit  formation.  The  engineers  for  the  works 
at  Butterley  and  Blakeley  are — Messrs.  T.  and  C. 
Hawksley,  London  ;  and  Messrs.  G.  and  G.  H. 
Crowther,  Huddersfield. 

Nottingham. — On  Tuesday  week  an  inquiry  was 
opened  at  the  Guildhall,  Nottingham,  as  to  an  ap- 
plication made  by  the  corporation  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  issue  of  a  provisional 
order  so  as  to  include  within  the  limits  within  which 
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'  The  Arts  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration have  brought  together  a  collection  of 
architectural  drawings  at  their  City  Ai't  Gallery. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Monday.  The  works  on  ^-iew  include  some  of  the 
designs  submitted  in  the  ^Manchester  Town  Hall 

•  competition.  The  powerful  Byzantine  design  by 
Mr.  William  Emerson,  to  which  the  first  premium 
in  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  competition  was 
awarded  by  the  late  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  ten 
years  ago  (and  fully  illustrated  by  us  at  that  time) 
is  prominently  hung.  Mr.  James  Brooks  sends 
several  perspectives  of  churches  and  houses 
erected  from  his  designs.  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  and  Peto  illustrate  one  of  their  mansions. 
Messrs.  "Woodhouse  and  Willoughby,  of  Man- 
chester, show  by  an  effective  drawing  their  new 
technical  school  for  that  citj-.  Other  noteworthy 
exhibitors  are  ^lessrs.  Leonard  Stokes,  W.  H. 
Brewer,  J.  A.  Gotch,  F.  "\V.  Mee,  and  Darbishire 
and  Smith. 

A  rixE  art,  industrial,  and  maritime  exhibition 
will  be  opened  in  Cathays  Park,  Cardiff,  on 
Saturdav,  May  2nd,  with  every  promise  of  suc- 
cess. The  guarantee  fund,  irrespective  of  dona- 
tions, amounts  to  £21,000.  The  expenditure  by 
the  council  for  buildings,  grounds,  &c.,  will 
amount  to  between  £25,000  and  £30,000,  and  a 
further  sum  of  over  £20,000  will  be  expended 
upon  accessories  in  the  shape  of  a  lake  and  canal, 
a  water  show,  mimic  naval  battles,  cycle  track, 
'•  Old  Cardiff,"  Indian  Bazaar,  &c.,  by  a  sj'ndi- 
cate.  The  exhibition  will  be  illustrative  of  the 
fine  arts,  marine  architecture,  coal-mining,  gold- 
mining,  mechanical  engineering,  and  electrical 
engineering,  and  wiU  be  an  emphatically  educa- 
cative  exhibition.  Its  site  is  close  to  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edwin  Seward, 
R.C.A.,  of  Cardiff,  and  the  main  building  will 
cover  an  area  of  2.50ft.  by  80ft.  The  grounds  are 
being  planted  with  shrubs  and  palms,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Pettigrew,  head 
gardener  to  the  ^SlarquLs  of  Bute. 

A  PAPER  on  "Domestic  Hot- Water  Distribu- 
tion and  Kitchen-Boiler  Explosions"  was  read 
on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  before  the 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  by  Mr.  David 
Fulton,  lecturer  on  plumbing  in  the  Technical 
College.  ^Ir.  Fulton  dealt  at  the  outset  with  the 
various  methods  of  hot-water  circulation,  and 
expressed  himself  as  most  in  favour  of  the 
f  \-linder  system  practised  in  Glasgow.  Speaking 
the  effects  of  frost,  he  pointed  out  that  a  short 
rp  frost,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  north- 
-t  wind,  was  more  likely  to  lead'  to  boiler 
plosions  than  a  continuous  frost  without  wind, 
io  illustrate  this,  he  stated  that  from  January  5 
to  January  9,  1894,  there  were  40  kitchen  or 
heating-boiler  explosions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Twelve  jjersons  were  kiUed  and  thirty  injured. 
In  the  continuous  frost  of  last  year  the  record 
from  January  1  to  February  17  was  11  killed  and 
o6  injured  from  kitchen-boiler  explosions.  The 
fact  that  most  of  the  hot -water  pipes  were  in 
garrets,  and  generally  unprotected,  accounted  for 
the  evil  effect  of  the  cold  wind,  which  got  under 
the  eaves  of  houses,  and  soon  froze  the  pipes.  In 
his  opinion,  the  popular  theories  that  explosions 
wf;re  due  to  the  sudden  generation  of  steam 
f  aused  by  cold  water  rushing  into  a  heated  boiler, 
or  the  presence  of  some  highly  explosive  unknown 
gas  suddenly  generated  in  the  boiler,  were  fal- 
lacious. The  result  of  many  practical  experi- 
ments showwl  clearly  that  before  a  kitchen  boiler 
•could  explode  with  disastrous  effects,  it  must 

'  contain  water  as  well  as  steam,  and  that  the  force 
■of  the  explosion  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
Ixjiler  immediately  before  the  rupture  took  place. 
The  fixing  of  a  safety-valve  to  the  boiler,  it  had 

i    been  shown,  proved  thoroughly  efficient  as  a 

I  ■preventive  to  explosions. 

Thk  annual  conference  of  the  Amalgamated 
TJnion  of  Upholsterers  was  opened  in  the  Victoria 
Inn,  John  Bright-street,  Birmingham,  on  Mon- 
day, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alexander 
MoKee,  of  Belfast.  Delegates  were  present 
reprfssenting  over  2,000  members  in  London, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Xewfwstle,  Birmingham, 
and  othcT  centres.  Mr.  II.  Siminond.s,  president 
of  the  Birmingham  branch,  gave  a  hearty  wel- 
/jfwne  t<>  the  delegates,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  the  prfjsident  of  the  Union,  who  then  delivered 
hi*  annual  address.    Mr.  McKee  referred  to  the 


satisfactorj'  growth  of  the  amalgamation  by  the 
formation  of  new  branches  in  populous  centres, 
and  also  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  trades- 
unionism.  Mr.  S.  Beckley,  of  Manchester 
(general  secretary) ,  submitted  the  annual  balance- 
sheet,  which  showed  that  during  the  yeir  new 
branches  had  been  formed  at  Cardiff,  Swansea, 
Inverness,  and  Sunderland,  and  that  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  establishing  branches 
at  High  Wycombe  and  Leicester.  At  Tuesday's 
conference  proposals  were  agreed  to  for  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  whole  of  the  furnishing  trade, 
and  for  dealing  with  the  labour  and  wages 
question  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Supervising  Architect 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  (Mr.  William 
Martin  Aiken),  up  to  June  30,  1895,  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  stated  that  no  fewer  than  thirty 
public  buildings,  some  authorised  as  far  back  as 
January,  1887,  have  not  been  begun,  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  architectural  staff  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  duties  devolving  upon  them. 
The  year's  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  the  erection  and  repairs  of  public  buildings 
amounted  to  £754,000  steiling.  The  ofiice  has 
now  in  charge  306  federal,  or  public,  buildings, 
of  which  24  were  completed  during  the  year, 
while  46  others  are  in  course  of  erection,  and 
eight  others  are  being  extensively  repaired.  The 
contract  liabilities  on  works  now  in  progress  are 
about  £550,000  sterling.  The  great  majority  of 
the  buildings  are  post-offices,  but  custom  houses, 
courthouses,  and  appraisers'  warehouses  are  also 
represented.  The  report  is  illusti-ated  by  numerous 
perspectives  of  buildings  rather  more  refined  in 
character  than  of  the  usual  American  "  Official  " 
type. 

Cork,  in  the  raw  and  manufactured  state,  is 
the  third  most  important  of  Spanish  exports. 
The  British  Consul  at  Barcelona  mentions  that 
in  the  province  of  Gerona  alone  it  is  estimated 
that  198,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  cork  trees,  which  produce  about  20,000 
tons  valued  at  £1,610,000.  The  raw  Catalonian 
cork  is  not  exported,  as  it  requires  to  be  worked 
in  a  special  way,  and  the  Catalans  themselves 
appear  to  be  the  only  workmen  who  are  able  to 
treat  it  properly.  Prepared  cork  goes  largely  to 
British  markets,  notably  to  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh,  and  also  to  Bombay,  Sydnej'.  Mel- 
bourne, Montreal,  and  Quebec.  The  machinery 
for  cork-cutting  goes  mainly  from  France, 
although  some  of  the  machines  are  of  English 
manufacture,  "  and  in  this  industry  there  is 
possibly  an  opening  for  British  trade  and  enter- 
prise, but  onlj'  by  the  personal  attendance  of 
capable  men  who  understand  the  business  and 
come  to  seek  orders  and  get  them  from  principals. 
No  amount  of  printed  circulars  for  consular 
officers  to  distribute  will  be  of  any  use." 


At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Livei^pool  Select 
Vestry  a  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  report  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  vestry  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  further  workhouse  accom- 
modation. The  committee  recommended  the  vestry 
to  purchase  a  new  site,  and  to  erect  pavilions 
thereon ;  but  this  proposal  was  defeated.  It  was 
ultimately  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Cook-street, 
Liverpool,  whom  the  committee  had  consulted,  to 
adapt  the  Kirkdale  Buildings,  and  also  to  erect 
pavilions  in  front  of  the  existmg  schools,  to  accom- 
modate 1,800  inmates. 

The  Bexley  Heath  Railway  Company  appeared 
by  counsel  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  last  week 
to  show  cause  against  a  rule  calling  upon  them  to 
build  a  bridge  over,  or  a  tunnel  under,  their  line 
where  a  public  footpath  had  crossed  it.  Counsel 
said  that  the  company  "  had  not  a  copper  in  the 
world,"  and  if  the  dtitctors  were  sent  to  gaol  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  construct  a  bridge.  The  line 
was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  for  an  amount  which  only  sufficed  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debentures.  Justices  Day 
and  Lawrance,  however,  held  that  the  public  could 
insist  on  their  rights,  and  themandamus  was  granted. 

Mr.  J.  F.  W.  Dellow,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
St.  George's-in-the-East  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  vestry  for  the  district,  appeared  at  the  Thames 
Police-court,  on  Wednesday,  to  answer  summonses 
taken  out  under  the  Pubic  Bodies  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  for  having  unlawfully  received  gifts  of  money 
from  two  contractors — namely,  a  cheque  for  £10 
from  William  Gibbs,  granite  merchant,  Duke  Stone 
Wharf,  Limehouse,  and  another  for  £20  from 
Samuel  More,  linen  draper,  Patemoster-row— for 
the  supply  of  articles  to  the  workhouse.  Some 
evidence  having  been  given,  the  hearing  was  ad- 
joumei( 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday  (to-morrow). — Edinburj^h  Arcliitoctiiral  Asso- 
ciation. Visits  to  I'itrcavie  House  ami 
Dunfeiinlino  Abbey  and  Palace.  Train 
from  Waverley  Station  1.20  p.m. 

Hoyal  In.stitution.  "  The  Vault  of  the 
Ristine  Clmijcl,"  by  W.  1$.  Itielimond,  R.A. 
3  p.m. 

Monday.— Society  of  Enf"-ineor,s.  "  Water  Supply  of 
Small  Towns  and  Kural  Districts,"  by 
Percy  Griffith,  United  Service  Institution. 
7..W  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  Discussion  on 
"  The  Conditions  of  Uuilding  Contractw." 
8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Precious  Stone.s," 
by  Professor  Henrj-  A.  Miers,  M.A. 
(.'antor  lectui-e  No.  1.    8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  "  Ap- 
plication of  Electricity  to  Lighting  and 
Power  Purposes,"  by  Thos.  L.  Miller. 
6..30  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "TheThirl- 
mere  Works  for  the  Water-Supply  of 
Manchester,"  by  G.  H.  Hill,  M.Iust.C.E., 
and  "  The  VjTnwy  Works  for  the  VVater- 
Supply  of  Liverpool,"  by  G.  F.  Deacon, 
M.Inst.C.E.    8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "  Early  English  Organ 
Writers,"  by  Buraham  Homer.   8  p.m. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Museum  Committee, 
held  at  the  town  haU  on  Thursday  evening  in  last 
week,  Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  R.S.A.,  submitted  the 
plans  and  designs  for  the  new  coi-poration  museum, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  complete  them, 
and  otherwise  prepare  them  for  presentation  to  the 
museum  budding  committee. 

Messrs.  Campbell  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Newman- 
sti-eet,  W.,  and  Gloucester-terrace,  S.W.,  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  redecoration  of  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  in  the  Strand,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  Barnard  Pinhey,  architect. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Morton  Hall  by  the  donor,  Mr.  William  Morton, 
of  Biimiugham,  was  the  occasion  of  a  popular 
demonstration  at  Newmilns,  Ayi'shire,  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  building  has  a  central  site  in  Main- 
street,  adjoining  the  Lady  Flora  School,  and  will  be 
used  for  lectures  and  concerts.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Harrison,  Birmingham,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Matthew  Muir  and  Co.,  Kdmaniock. 

A  Board  of  Trade  inquiiy  was  conducted  at 
Dover,  on  Wednesday,  by  Sir  E.  Leader  Williams, 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  reclamation  of  the 
foreshore  between  Dover  and  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  Bill  relating  to  the 
scheme  has  passed  its  second  reading  in  Parliament. 
Evidence  was  given  by  Sir  John  Jackson,  con- 
tractor, and  by  representatives  of  all  the  public 
bodies  in  Dover  and  the  district,  in  favour  of  the 
scheme.  There  was  no  opposition.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  work  will  cost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
the  scheme  being  to  build  a  sea-wall  which  will 
reclaim  and  preserve  the  foreshore,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  an  underolilf  marine  drive,  with 
buildhig  sites,  between  Dover  and  St.  Margaret's. 

Mr.  Troutbeck  held  an  inquest,  on  Wednesday, 
upon  the  body  of  John  Sullivan,  who  was  killed, 
and  three  other  men  injured,  by  the  fall  of  a 
scaffold  at  Coburg-row,  Westminster,  on  the  1st  inst. 
It  was  shown  that  the  scaffold  was  properly  con- 
structed of  excellent  materials,  and  was  competent 
to  caiTy  a  gross  weight  of  five  tons.  But,  owing  to 
a  sudden  shock,  caused  by  an  iron  mortar-skip 
striking  the  edge  of  the  platform,  the  structure 
collapsed,  and  the  men  and  material  upon  it  were 
precipitated  to  the  ground,  a  depth  of  about  40ft. 
The  jury  retmiied  a  verdict  of  accidental  death, 
with  a  rider  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the 
"  compo."  contained  in  the  skip  coming  out  in  a 
solid  mass,  and  thus  causing  the  scaffold  to  coUapse. 
The  coroner  observed  that  he  was  sorry  the  juiy  had 
given  a  reason  for  their  verdict. 

Professor  Petrie  delivered,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, at  University  College,  a  lecture  on  the  results 
of  his  recent  excavations  in  Egypt.  Fresh  explora- 
tions, he  said,  have  been  made  in  Thebes,  resulting 
in  important  discoveries — a  tomb  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  lined  with  funeral  scenes,  the  sites  of 
seven  temples,  interesting  tablets  with  long  in- 
scriptions, and  many  other  archaeological  remains  of 
much  value.  One  of  the  inscriptions  contained  the 
first  record  yet  discovered  of  a  connection  bstween 
Egypt  and  the  people  of  Israel. 

The  committee  appointed  in  1892  to  cany  out  the 
memorial  in  Winchester  Cathedral  to  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  have  now  finished  the  work  committed  to 
them.  It  was  decided  that  the  memorial  should  be 
a  recumbent  effigy  of  the  Bishop  on  an  altar-tomb. 
Messrs.  Bodley  and  Gamer  were  appointed  to 
design,  and  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley  to  execute, 
the  work,  which  is  now  completed — the  figure  in 
alabaster,  with  mitre,  cope,  and  pastoral  staff, 
resting  on  a  Purbeck  marble  slab,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  tomb  of  the  same  material,  with  niches 
containing  small  statues  of  Apostles,  and  bears 
around  its  edges  an  inscription  engraved  on  brass. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

London. — The  new  code  of  working  rules,  drawn  I 
up  hy  the  London  Building  Trade  L'nions,  has  been  j 
submitted  to  the  Loudon  branches  and  approved,  | 
and  has  since  been  forwarded  to  the  (,'entral  Asso-  j 
ciation  of  Master  Builders.    The  chief  points  of 
difference  between  these  rules  and  those  which 
were  signed  in  July,  1892,  are  as  follows  : — Rule  3 
says  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  for  skilled 
niochanics  and  labourers  shall  be  advanced  one 
halfixjnny  an  hour.    Rule  f)  provides  that  one 
hour's  notice  be  given  or  one  hour's  time  be  paid  ! 
by  either  side  on  determining  an  engagement.    The  { 
old  rule  only  stipulated  that  the  employers  should 
give  notice  or  pay  one  hour's  time  m  teiminating 
an  engagement.     Rule  6  increases  the  amount  ' 
payable  to  men  sent  into  the  country  to  Is.  per  day  , 
as  expenses.    Rule  1 1  provides  tlmt  three  months' 
notice  uistead  of  six  shall  terminate  the  code  of 
niles.    The  schedule  of  hours  is  unaltered. 

Aberdeen. — The  Master  Builders'  Association 
had  under  consideration  on  Monday  a  communi- 
cjition  from  the  men  to  the  eftV^ct  that  imless  their 
modified  request  for  id.  i)cr  hour  of  advance  in 
wages  were  granted,  the  question  would  be  sent  to 
arbitration  on  the  ground  of  tlie  original  proposal 
for  Id.  per  hour  of  an  increase.  It  was  decided  not 
to  grant  the  advance  of  Sd.,  but  to  allow  the  matter 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration  as  suggested.— A  mass 
meeting  of  operative  jilumbers  hehl  on  the  same 
day  declined  an  offer  of  the  employers  to  refer  the 
apprentice  question  to  arbitration.  At  present  the 
apprentices,  after  completing  five  years,  are  sent 
out  as  journeymen,  and  the  operatives  insist  on  the 
completion  of  the  full  period  of  seven  years. — The 
master  cabinetmakers  sent  a  replj^  also  on  Monday, 
to  a  communication  from  the  operatives,  asking  for 
an  increase  of  wages  and  the  adoption  of  by-laws, 
to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  give  an 
advance  of  Jd.  per  hour  to  cabinet  and  chairmakers, 
and  also  an  equivalent  advance  of  "§  per  cent,  to 
piece  workera  in  these  trades.  In  regard  to  the 
proposed  by-laws,  the  Tnasters  stated  that  as  the 
unwritten  law  of  use  and  wont  had  been  found  to 
work  siitisfactorily,  the  adoption  of  these  was  con- 
sidered uimecessary.  The  masters  do  not  recognise 
that  they  have  anything  to  do  with  woodcarvers, 
woodturners,  and  cabinet  machinemen,  and  confine 
the  advance  to  cabinet  and  chairmakers  only. 

Aebroath.  —  Recently  the  Arbroath  operative 
joiners  applied  to  have  their  wages  increased  from 
7d.  to  7id.  per  hour.  They  have  now  received  a 
reply  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  trade,  the  Masters' 
Association  do  not  see  their  way  to  grant  the 
increase. 

DuJTDEE. — A  strike  took  place  among  the  joiners 
of  Dundee  on  Monday,  following  the  demand  made 
by  them  to  the  effect  that  the  by-laws  put  forward 
should  be  signed  in  their  entirety,  and  that  the 
wages  be  increased  from  8d.  to  Sid.  per  hoiu-. 
It  IS  not  expected  that  the  stiike  will  be  of  long 
duration,  as  1.5  of  the  49  leading  masters  have 
already  granted  the  demands  of  their  men,  who 
have  accordingly  resumed  work. 

HuDDEHSFiELD. — A  month  ago  the  builders' 
labourers  of  Huddersfield  gave  notice  of  a  demand 
for  an  advance  in  their  wages  from  ,xl.  to  6d.  per 
hour.  The  employers  offered  jd.  an  horn-  increase : 
but  at  a  meeting  of  the  men  it  was  decided  to  reject 
this  offer  and  come  out  on  stiike.  They  therefore 
ceased  work  on  Friday  night,  about  2.50  men  being 
affected.  The  employers  state  that  the  giving  of 
one  month's  notice  is  a  ^•iolation  of  an  anangement, 
the  rule  having  been  that  six  months'  notice  should 
be  given  on  either  side  regarding  changes  in  the  rate 
of  wages.  The  employers  oft'ered  jd.  advance 
forthwith  and  jd.  in  July. 

Leeds. — A  joint  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Leeds  blaster  Builders'  Association  and  the  Leeds 
Bnilders'  Exchange  has  been  held  in  the  arbitration 
room  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  consider  the 
demand  by  the  bricklayers  and  labourers  for  an 
advance  of  id.  per  hour  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  necessary  alterations  in  the  working  rules. 
Bricklayers  are  now  paid  at  the  rate  of  Sid.  per 
hour-,  and  labourers  6d.  per  hour,  and  they  gave 
six  months'  notice  for  an  increase  in  their  pay, 
which  the  bricklayers  wish  advanced  to  9d.  and  the 
labourers  to  6|d.  per  hour.  The  notice  expires  on 
the  1st  of  May.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
employers,  and  Mr.  W.  Irwin,  president  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Association,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  questions  in  disjiute  were  iliscussed  for  about 
two  hours,  and  the  meeting  then  separated  'without 
any  decision  being  ari-ived  at,  but  a  strong  feeling 
was  expressed  against-  granting  any  concession. 
The  subject  will  be  further  considered  at  a  future 
meeting,  the  date  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead. — The  arbitration 
proposed  by  the  Operative  Stonemasons'  Society  of 
NewMstle  and  Gateshead  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
settlement   of   the.  trade    dispute   between  the 


plasterers  and  the  bricklayers  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  lock-out  by  the  employers.  The  jiroposal  is 
for  one  man  to  be  selected  by  the  lookcd-out  trades, 
one  by  the  employers,  and  a  third  by  the  locked-out 
trades  and  the  employers  ;  their  decision  to  be  final, 
and  the  men  to  resume  work  at  once. 


CHIPS. 

Xew  bo.ird  schools  have  just  been  completed  at 
Keith,  X.B.,  at  a  cost  of  £2,100,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  of  that  town. 

The  Queen  has  contributed  £1  ")0  to  the  repair  of  the 
cloisters,  chapter-house,  and  crypt  of  the  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  in  commemoration  of  the  1,300th 
anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  King  Ethelbert  at 
Canterbury.  Although  the  aj)peal  liius  not  been 
publicly  issued,  numerous  and  liberal  contributions 
have  already  been  received  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  and  various  residents  in  East  Kent. 

The  new  town-hall  and  municipal  offices  at 
Llanelly  were  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
building  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on  a 
portion  of  the  People's  Park.  It  liius  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William  (iriffiths,  architect, 
Llanelly,  by  Mr.  1'.  T.  Jones,  a  local  contractor. 

The  Llandudno  District  Council  adopted,  on 
Wednesday,  a  report  by  Mr.  A.  H.  I'reece,  relative 
to  the  lighting  of  the  town  by  electricity,  and 
decided  to  borrow  C2.'),()00  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
in  accordance  with  a  provisional  order  obtiiined 
last  rear. 

The  Elizabethan  mansion.  No.  1,  Quayside,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  a  five-storied  structure,  capped  by 
four  gables,  which,  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago,  was 
used  as  a  restaurant,  is  at  present  being  pulled 
down,  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  range  of  commercial 
offices.  Mr.  John  Jackson,  of  Newcastle,  is  the 
builder. 

News  has  just  reached  his  family  from  Jamaica  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hewley  Arthur  Stafford,  a  son  of 
a  former  editor  of  the  Xorfulk  Chronicle,  and  one 
who  did  yeoman  ser^'ice  a.s  a  cricketer  for  his  county. 
He  was  an  architect  of  considerable  repute  in  the 
island.  aTid  engineer  of  the  irrigation  company.  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  young  child. 

The  public  gardens  and  recreation  ground,  which 
have  been  laid  out  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, Bimiingliain,  have  been  formally  opened  by 
the  mayor  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  The  work  has  involved  an  outlay  of 
£2,600,  and  is  the  fourth  scheme  of  the  kind  carried 
out  by  the  Binningham  Corporation. 

The  town  of  Liskeard,  whose  original  charter 
dates  from  the  13th  century,  is  about,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  to  bestow  the  freedom  of  the 
borough.  This  honour  \vill  be  given  to  Mr. 
Courtney  and  to  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards.  The 
occasion  on  which  the  freedom  of  the  borough  will 
be  given  is  the  opening  of  a  new  hospital  and  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  public  library, 
both  ceremonies  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards,  at  whose  cost  the  works  have  been  carried 
out. 

A  dedication  service  took  place  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Barrowden,  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The 
organ  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired  by  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Sons,  of  Worcester,  costing  £20,  and 
the  instrument  was  removed  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  bay  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary,  north  of 
the  chancel.  The  building  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Easton. 


W.  \  LASCELLES  and  Co., 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.G. 

TEIiEFHONE  Ne.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE 

Conservatories  &  Greenhouses 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANK,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINOS. 

GHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

MSTIMATSS    eiVBN  ON  APPLICATION. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attenti<tn  of  Ar'-liit'-ct.*  ih  f*pi-fi;illv  inviti-rl  to  tJip  DurAhilit^ 

iind  tiea  itit'ul  C'oloi'H  <if  ifiis  tn.itt.rinl. 
Quarriei  Wrll  Onmcl:  Uuli  k  l)i.>niit<'h  Ou.irnntii'cl  ;  Slonenork 
Delivertrd  and  Fixfu  Com[>li.t«.    Sampii-R  and  Kutimatcii  Fri-e. 

Addn-.K:- 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTON,  STOKE-L'.NDEK-HAM,  SOMERSET. 

London  AK^^nt: — 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIA.MS,  16,  Cravcn-sUeet,  Strand,  W.C. 

WM7  OLIVEil  &  SONS^ 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 

TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 

MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


TKE5  IIWVICTA. 

PATENT  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Superior  tiemi-dry  Press  Bricks,  Deliverable  in  London  by 
Canal  and  Kiver. 

WORKS:  WEST  END  BRIDGE,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX. 

For  J^amples  and  Particulars  Apply, 
LONDON  OFFICE- 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOUSE,  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


TENDERS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  imrties  tendering— at  any  rat<;,  of  the 
accepted  tender :  it  addx  to  the  \-alue  of  the  information. 

AsiiTox-rsDRR-LvNK. — For  the  alterations  recjuired  to 
be  done  at  (rood  Hope  Mill,  Ashton-under-Lyiie.  for 
Me.s.«r!t.  Riittonaii  and  Co.  Jlr.  J.  11.  liurton,  Warring- 
ton-street,  A»hton-iinder-L>-ne,  architect : — 

Bate.s,  T.,  and  Co.,  UroyUdcn      .„     £7.54   U  0 

Evans,  C   (i37  10  0 

AVilde,  .T.  B   laO   ()  0 

Kidyard,  .T   615   0  0 

Mai-shall,  E.  (accepted)    699   0  0 

(Itest  of  Ashton.) 

Banoou,  Co.  Down. — For  the  construction  of  boundary 
walLs  and  buildings  at  the  new  cemetery,  for  the  Bangor 
Burial  Board.  Mr.  T.  W.  Lamun,  surveyor  to  the  board  : 
Oordon  (accepted)   £1,115   0  0 

Bkumonusev.— For  the  erection  of  new  premises  in 
Bermondsey  New-road  and  Old  Kent-road,  for  Mr.  K.  K. 
(Joodrich.  Messrs.  AVigg,  Oliver,  and  Hudson,  7,  Bed- 
ford-row, W.C,  and  HO,  Leman-street,  E.,  architects. 
Quantities  bv  Messrs.  Goodman  and  Simpson  :— 

i^aton.  A.,  and  Co  £4,145   0  0 

Outhwaite,  J.,  and  Son    4,102   0  0 

Sparks,  J.,  ..ind  Son   4,095   0  0 

Gladding.  \V   3,!K«   0  0 

Bentlev,  -T   3,887   0  0 

Titmas',  W.,  and  Son   3,879   0  0 

Battkv,  Son,  and  Holness   8,711   0  0 

Atherton  and  Uolman    3,69(>   0  0 

Brutv,  T   3,57G   0  0 

Gregar,  AV.,  and  Son   3,661   0  0 

Patrick,  M.,  and  Son  (accepted)  ...     3,597  0  0 

BoLBXEMOiTii.  —  For  constructing  approach  roads, 
paths,  and  preparing  ground  for  planting  and  grass,  at 
the  Bournemouth  Ea.st  Cemetery.  Mr.  i'.  AV.  Lacey, 
borough  engineer  and  surveyor  : — 

Troke,  G  £1,395   0  0 

Saunder^i,  S   1,175  0  O 

Saunders,  AV.  H.,  and  Co.*   850   0  0 

•  Accepted. 

Braunixc  II,  Bkvox. — For  the  erection  of  a  \-illa  la 
Hele-road,  Bradninch,  for  the  Hele  Paper  Co.  :— 
Xicks  Bros.,  Beacon  AVorks  (accepted). 

BiKV,  Lascs. — For  suppljing  9in.  turned  and  bored 
iron  pipes  for  water,  for  the  Bury  Town  (Council : — 
Stavelcy  Iron  Co.  (accepted). 

BuET,  Lancs.— For  hij-ing  a  9in.  water  main  from 
Besses-on-the-Bam  to  new  Prestwich  A,syluin,  for  the 
Bury  Town  Council : — 

Turner,  T.  (accepted) . 

Cardiff. — For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  semi-detached 
villas  at  Eadj-r.  near  Cardiff,  for  Mr.  E.  Jenkins.  Messrs. 
Grittiths  and  Jones,  Mil.S.A.,  Tonypandy  and  Ponty- 
pridd, architects : — 

Carey,  H.  G.,  Cardiff  faccepted)   ...  £1,327   0  0 
(Lowest  tender  received.) 

CoLWYS  Ba  V  and  Colwvx.— For  promenade  works  ani 
foreshore  improvements.  Mr.  AV^.  Jones,  A.JI.Inst.C.E., 
engineer  and  surveyor.    Quantities  were  suppLed  by  the 

engineer : — 

Braithwaite,  A.,  and  Co.,  Leeds  ...  £15,897  0  0 
A\' illiams,  E.  E.,  Colw\n  Bay       ...    15,065   9  3 

Jones,  AV.  P..  Colwyn    14,243  0  0 

Marr,  L.,  and  Son,  Liverpool+     ...   14,085  14  5, 

Jones,  J.  B.,  Colmn  Bav    13,900   0  O 

Jolmson,  H.  G..  AVrexham   l.%876  5  » 

Lawson.  G..  (ilasgow   13,722  0  0 

Law.  G.,  Kidderminster    12,299   0  O 

A\'eston.  J.,  Loudon   11,983  13  11. 

Biggs,  J.,  Birmingham    11,789   6  0 

PiUing,  S.  AV.,  St.  Helen's   11,495  9  11 

Tempest,  E.,  ALirple,  Cheshire     ...    10,694  17  0 
Moorsom,  L.  H..  A:  Co..  Manchester'  10,358  0  0 
(Engineer's  estimate,  £12.000.) 
"  Accepted.    +  Disqualified. 
DovEB. — For  the  erection  of  a  hand  and  steam  lanndrj- 
at  Buekland,  near  Dover,  for  Mrs.  Morton.   Mr.  AVilliam. 
H.  Burt.  22,  Doughtv-street,  AV.C,  architect  :— 

Denne,  A\'.  and'T.,  Upper  AValmer  £1,530  0  0 

Parsons,  J   1,506   0  0 

Bromlev,  A\'   1,240  0  0 

Austen  and  Lewis    1,209   0  0 

Lewis,  AV.  S,  (accepted)    1,153  10  0 

(Best  of  Dover.) 
Edinburgh. — For  digging  a  trench  on  the  proposed  site- 
of  the  embankment  at  Talla,  the  site  of  the  new  water 
supply,  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Distiict  A\'ater  Trustees. 
Mr.  AVilson.  engineer  : — 

Yotmg,  J.,  and  Sons  accepted)  on  schedule  of  prices. 

Gloucester.— For  the  erection  of  pumping-station 
buildings,  for  the  corporation  :— 

Horton  and  Co.,  Taunton  (accepted)  £4,518  0  0 
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GETTING  ONE'S  OW'N  WAY. 

THE  world,  as  critic,  always  assumes  that 
the  architect  has  had  his  own  way.  It 
judges  of  him  by  his  work  as  it  stands,  and 
never  thinks  it  possible  that  its  shape.  Or 
st^ie,  or  arrangement  were  forced  on  him 
against  his  will.  But  the  world,  as  client, 
tells  cj^uite  a  different  story.  When  it  pays 
the  piper  it  wants  to  call  the  tvine.  "  It  is 
my  house,  not  yours  ;  it  is  my  town  hall,  not 
yom-s ;  it  is  my  school,  or  college,  or  coiu-t- 
house,  not  yours ;  and  it  shall  be  built  as  I 
wish,  and  not  as  you  wish."  That,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  what  the  world  teUs  its 
architect  when  it  requires  his  services  ;  but 
when,  having  little  choice  about  it,  he  has 
given  them  under  these  conditions,  it  con- 
veniently forgets  what  the  conditions  were. 
Its  memory  becomes  an  absolute  blank  about 
them.  "  You  say  that  I  directed  the  plan  to 
be  arranged  in  this  way,  that  I  insisted  on 
using  these  materials,  and  selected  these 
fittings  •■  Nonsense  I  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  and  even  if  I  had,  it  was  your  duty  to 
stop  me  if  you  thought  I  was  making  a 
mistake.  You  were  the  architect,  not  I ;  and, 
of  course,  the  responsibility  rests  with  you." 
So  this  double-faced  world  of  ours  plays  fast 
and  loose  with  its  advisers.  It  wall  not  listen 
to  them  while  there  is  time  ;  but  it  throws 
the  whole  blame  on  them  when  it  is  too  late. 
While  they  are  young  and  hopeful  they  cannot 
believe  the  world  will  treat  them  so  unjustly; 
but  experience  shows  them  it  is  this,  and 
nothing  else,  they  must  expect.  If,  therefore, 
they  are  not  to  be  eveiy  moment  condemned 
for  other  people's  faults,  the  one  thing  to 
which  they  must  devote  theii'  whole  heart 
and  soul  and  strength  is  the  getting  of  their 
own  way. 

The  first  condition  which  a  client  usually 
lays  down  is  one  as  to  cost.  He  will  spend 
so  much  money,  and  no  more.  It  is  perfectly 
right  and  proper  that  he  should  make  such  "a 
condition  ;  but  then,  three  times  out  of  four 
he  puts  himself  in  the  wrong  by  tacking  on 
another  condition  which  is  quite  incompatible 
with  it.  He  will  spend,  he  says,  £10,000  ; 
but  then  he  goes  on  and  gives'  a  list  of  the 
things  he  requires.  If  he  is  a  well- 
intentioned,  reasonable  client,  it  may  be 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  a  modest  waV  for 
£1'2,(KK)  or  £13,000.  If  he  is  a  covetous, 
grasping  client,  their  value  may  very  likely 
run  up  CO  £15,000,  or  even  £26,000."  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  which  gives  him  no 
■concern.  He  has  told  his  architect  what 
money  there  will  be  for  disposal,  and  it  is  the 
architect's  business  to  provide  for  that  sum 
whatever  accommodation  he  likes  to  insist  on. 
He  would  not  treat  anybody  else  so.  But 
building,  he  thinks,  is  not  like  other  matters. 
It  is  a  kind  of  lottery,  and  he  hopes  for  a 
pri>ie.  He  is  going  to  put  in  £10,000  in 
money,  and  he  means  to  draw  out  from 
£12,000  to  £20,000  in  value  of  goods,  as 
chanwj  may  aid  time.  This  is  what  the  con- 
traf;t  .system  has  brought  us  to.  It  0])ens 
boundless  visifins  before  greedy  minds.  "  ily 
architect  must  get  a  low  tender.  He  mu.'^t 
advertise  for  estimates,  and  some  unlucky 
builder  is  sure  ta  make  a  slip,  or  purjio-soly 
t(>  do  the  work  Ix-low  cost  jinco  that  he  mny 
get  a  little  cash  in  hand,  and  .stave  off  his 
bankmjitcy  for  a  few  months.  As  long  as  he 
works  cheaply  enough,  it  is  no  busiiifss  of 
mine  to  ask  wiiy."  This,  more  f)r  less  vagiio! y,  ! 
is  what  is  in  the  client's  mind.  His  architect 
in  the  man  who  is  tfj  get  his  work,  or  a  I;irgo 
part  of  it,  done  for  him  at  othfr  pcojilo's 
(xpenue,  and  to  get  it  done  well,  too,  in  spite 


of  this.  But  the  scheme  seldom  works 
sniootlily.  The  client  is  trying  to  entrap  a 
builder ;  but  there  are  also  builders  of  a  dis- 
honest t^-pe  h*ing  in  wait  to  entrap  the  client. 
A  low  tender  is  accepted,  and  at  first  all  goes 
well.  But  then  arise  endless  disputes  and 
delays.  Every  item  in  the  contract  is  fought 
over.  The  conti'actor  tries  desjierately  to 
scamp  the  work.  "^Tien  his  materials  are 
rejected,  he  stops  building,  and  complains 
that  the  architect  is  delapng  him.  Perhaps 
time  is  a  vital  matter  to  the  client — and  if  so, 
he  interferes  at  this  point.  Then  the  builder 
gains  the  day,  and  the  architect  is  blamed 
for  letting  him  build  badly.  If  not,  the 
architect  is  equally  blamed  for  the  months  of 
time  that  have  been  lost  in  squabbles.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  premises  are  given  up 
for  occupation,  and  then  comes  the  grand 
finale.  The  client  finds  claims  to  right  of 
birn — claims  to  left  of  him — claims  for  extras, 
ordered  and  not  ordered — claims  for  loss  of 
time,  through  the  architect's  refusal  to  pass 
materials  and  workmanship — claims,  perhaps, 
for  delay  in  jiaying  or  in  granting  certificates 
— claims,  in  short,  under  every  pretext  which 
ingenuity  can  suggest  to  a  man  for  whom 
the  success  of  his  claims  is  a  matter  of  life 
or  death.  Law  exj)enses  accumulate  whole- 
sale. Claim  after  claim  comes  into  court, 
and  is  referred  to  arbitration.  Witnesses  are 
called  in,  testifying  to  facts  and  to  fictions. 
Of  the  latter  sort,  there  are  the  proverbial 
three  grades :  story-teUers,  liars,  and  ex- 
perts ;  but  all  have  to  be  paid,  and  especially 
the  experts.  "WTiatever  the  award  is,  the 
client's  pocket  suffers,  and  for  all  his  suf- 
ferings he  only  blames  his  architect.  Yet 
all  that  has  happened  is  the  dii'ect  result  of 
the  client's  first  instructions.  He  insisted 
on  trying  to  get  fi-om  £12,000  to  £20,000 
worth  of  goods  for  £10,000  in  money,  and 
events  have  dealt  out  to  him  jiretty  nearly 
what  he  deserves.  But,  of  course,  he  does 
not  see  this,  or  want  to  see  it ;  he  thinks  his 
architect  might  have  helped  him  in  the 
scheme,  and  held  him  harmless  from  the 
results.  The  architect  knows  better.  It  is 
clear  to  him,  after  this  experience,  if  it  was 
not  before  it,  that,  if  his  life  is  to  be  worth 
having,  he  must  at  all  hazards  get  his  own 
way  hereafter — at  least,  in  vital  matters  like 
this — and  he  considers  how,  on  the  next 
occasion,  he  is  going  to  manage  it. 

Next  time,  perhaps,  the  points  in  which 
he  is  overruled  are  small  ones — small  in 
themselves,  that  is,  though  not  small  in  their 
effect  on  his  reputation.  He  is  building  a 
house,  or  altering  one,  and  then,  as  is 
natiu'al,  his  client's  wife  is  very-  much  in 
evidence.  Perhaps  the  rooms  have  to  be 
planned  to  fit  existing  furniture.  The 
dining-room  fireplace,  for  example,  must  be 
at  this  point  and  the  dining-room  doors  at 
that  point,  to  leave  the  exact  wall-space  that 
is  wanted  at  some  other  point.  In  conse- 
quence, there  is  a  constant  draught  from  the 
door  to  the  fire,  as  the  architect  predicted 
there  would  be,  and  this  is  a  standing 
grievance  against  him.  The  doorways,  too, 
are  only  to  be  6ft.  high,  like  those  in  that 
quaint  old  farmhouse  where  the  client  lodged 
last  summer,  and  the  result  is  that  he 
smashes  his  hat  every  week  or  two  at  least 
for  the  first  six  months,  and  that  his  visitors 
do  the  same  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
.\nother  grievance  against  the  architect. 
Then  his  wife  wants  the  paint  of  a  delicate 
green,  and  flatted,  because  one  of  her  fiiends 
advised  this,  and  when  she  gets  it  thinks 
that  the  architect  has  allowed  some  strange 
thing  to  befall  her,  because  their  .servants' 
fingers  mark  it,  and  the  soap  brings  it  off.  As 
to  the  kitchen  range,  she  can  never  forgive 
him.  That  he  might  make  no  mi.stake,  .she 
took  all  the  trouble  of  selecting  it  by 
herself,  and  went  into  a  nasty,  dirty  place 
called  Thames-street,  whore  you  "cannot 
move  about  foi*  waggons  and  men  carrying 
bcivy  things.  Who  arc  always  crying  "By 
your  leave  ! "  and  then  running  against  you; 


and  after  that  she  wont  uj)  by  a  lift  into  a 
kind  of  loft,  all  cobwebs,  that  had  not  been 
swejjt  for  years  and  years,  and  then  bought 
'  a  kitchener  that  they  assm-ed  her  would  do 
'  everj'thing  she  could  possibly  wish ;  and 
now  it  turns  out  to  be  of  no  use  at  all.  It 
was  to  bo  so  economical,  and  yet  it  bums 
j  sucli  quantities  of  coal,  and  the  cook  will 
have  all  the  dampers  out  as  far  as  they  will 
go  ;  and  if  you  lift  up  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  the  oven  does  not  get  properly  hot, 
and  in  any  case  you  cannot  have  a  bath  for 
half  an  horn-  after  the  fii-e  is  lighted  in  the 
morning ;  and  when  you  have  had  two  or 
three  baths,  the  water  is  almost  cold  again 
till  it  gets  warm,  and  how  the  architect 
could  let  her  be  taken  in  so,  she  cannot 
think ;  but  she  will  take  care  that  none  of 
her  friends  shall  ever  suffer  in  this  way — at 
least  through  him.  The  architect  probably 
forms  the  same  resolution,  and  resolves  that, 
either  by  force  or  by  subtlety,  he  will  get  his 
own  way  in  these  matters  with  the  next  lady 
client.  He  finds  he  may  count  with  cer- 
tainty on  a  fail'  share  of  more  or  less  polite 
abuse,  and  begins  to  see  that  he  had  better 
have  it  for  keeping  jjeople  out  of  mischief 
than  for  letting  them  go  into  it. 

Competition  committees  take  great  pains 
to  prevent  architects  fi'om  getting  their  own 
way.  Not  only  do  they,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,  try  to  obtain  their  £12,000  or 
£15,000  work  for  £10,000,  but  they  often 
issue  a  lot  of  vexatious  instructions  for  which 
there  is  no  apparent  motive.  They  will 
decide,  perhaps,  that  their  building  is  to  be 
faced  with  white  bricks,  or  to  be  roofed  with 
green  slates  of  large  size  ;  that  the  windows 
are  to  be  glazed  with  jjlate  glass,  and  that  all 
the  internal  woodwork  is  to  be  stained  and 
varnished.  Sometimes  their  architectural 
powers  become  quite  iri'epressible,  and  then 
they  practically  settle  the  whole  plan  and 
airangement  of  the  building  themselves. 
They  send  out  a  list  of  rules,  and  prescribe 
not  only  the  size,  but  the  position  of  every 
apartment.  They  state  how  long,  how  wide, 
and  how  high  it  is  to  be,  and  in  what  direction 
it  is  to  face.  They  put  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  which  would  be  better  above,  and  rooms, 
perhaps,  in  the  basement  which  for  every 
reason  and  healthiness  and  convenience  ought 
to  have  been  on  the  ground  floor.  Now,  if 
the  object  of  a  competition  were  to  get  the 
best  design  for  a  given  building,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  a  standing  principle  amongst 
assessors  that  such  nonsensical  conditions  as 
these  should  be  simply  ignored.  It  would, 
on  this  theory,  be  the  assessor's  first  dutj-  to 
set  them  aside,  as  rules  which  never  ought 
to  have  been  made,  and  which  were  too  silly 
to  influence  his  award  for  a  moment.  He 
would  then  select  the  scheme  which,  within 
the  actual  and  not  the  artificial  limitations  of 
the  case,  would,  in  his  judgment,  make  the 
most  successful  work.  But  if  an  assessor 
acted  in  this  way,  all  the  space  in  all  the 
architectural  journals  of  the  kingdom  would 
hardly  hold  the  letters  which  would  be 
written  to  condemn  him.  For  the  popular 
belief  at  present  is,  that  a  competition  is  not 
instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  building  at  all, 
but  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
petitors. "WTiat  the  committee  are  tiying 
at,  people  think,  is  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  architects  who  send  in  plans  cau 
best  solve  any  problem  that  may  be 
set  before  them,  and  it  is  a  mere  accident 
that  this  problem  involves  the  destinies  of  an 
important  architectural  work.  The  assessor's 
great  business,  according  to  the  popular  fancy 
of  the  day,  is  not  to  see  which  solution  of  the 
pro])lem  would  make  the  best  building,  but 
which  comjietitor  has  solved  it  with  most 
exact  regard  to  all  the  minutice  of  the  ])lans 
and  regulations — a  totally  different  tliin^r. 
and  a  very  impromising  one  as  regards  the 
l)i'rniancnt  structure  which  is  to  result.  This, 
however,  is  how  niatteis  stand.  Very  often, 
therefore,  the  follies  of  the  first '' Instruc- 
tions "  are  peipetuated  in  bricks  and  mortar. 
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and  then  tlicre  is  anothor  of  the  periodical 
outcries  about  the  certainty  of  bad  results 
from  competitions.  But  now  and  then  the 
winner  is  a  real  architect,  and  is  wise  enough 
to  see  the  importance  of  getting  his  own  way. 
Till  he  gained  the  coni])ctition  he  had,  as  the 
Americans  say,  to  lie  low.  It  was  useless, 
at  that  time,  for  him  to  ])rotest  against  the 
absurdities  imposed  (m  him.  lie  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  them — on  paper ;  but  he 
never  meant  them  to  get  any  further.  At 
last  the  time  arrives  when  he  and  the  coiu- 
inittee  meet  face  to  face.  lie  quietly  dis- 
cusses the  objectionable  features  with  them  ; 
.shows  how  they  will  fail,  and  how  to  improve 
on  them.  With  tact  and  good  temper  he 
succeeds.  If  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against 
any  on(i  f)f  his  iilt(^i'ations  to-day,  he  allows 
the  lalk  about  it  to  die  out,  and  lots  it  turn 
up  by  anotlicr  side  at  some  subsequent  time. 
The  end  is,  that  he  gets  his  own  way ;  that 
the  building  is  saved ;  .and  that  the  com- 
mittee, v(a'y  likely,  scarcely  observe  that 
over^-thing  lias  not  been  done  according  to 
their  original  directions. 

Getting  one's  own  way  in  architecture  has 
doubtless  to  be  managed  much  as  it  is  in 
other  matters.  There  is  needed  the  same 
caution  against  insisting  too  much,  the  same 
care  to  avoid  forcing  o))i)onents  into  extreme 
statements,  which  they  will  afterwards  be 
ashamed  to  stand  on  ;  the  same  skill  in 
leading  them  to  put  forth,  as  biilliant  in- 
spirations of  their  own,  the  very  proposals 
wliich  they  would  Jiave  been  the  first  to  rise 
up  against  if  tliey  had  been  made  to  them  by 
another.  lJut  experience  suggests  a  few 
other  niaxiins  sjjccially  suited  to  the  archi- 
tect. l?e  rather  on  tli(!  side  of  reducing  the 
cost  than  of  adding  to  it.  The  shallowest 
client,  the  stupidest  committeeman  knows 
that  you  are  paid  by  a  commission.  The 
stupider  and  shalh)wer  ho  is,  the  more  surely 
he  will  always  believe  that  your  first  object, 
at  all  junctures,  is  to  mn  that  commission 
up,  and  he  will  suspect  and  oppose  all  changes 
which  tend  in  tlie  least  di^gree  to  have  that 
effect.  AVlien  the  committee  want  to  make 
additions  and  imi^rovements,  fairly  point  out 
the  cost  of  them,  and  if  they  ai'e  cairied,  let 
them  be  so  after  a  very  plain  statement  on 
yoiu'  part  of  how  large  an  extra  they  are 
likely  to  lead  to.  Have  the  extras  so  esti- 
mated added  up,  and  kept  in  order.  You 
may  think  that  a  dozen  men  of  business, 
some  of  them  with  incomes  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  will  always  kiiow  whei'eabouts  they 
are  as  to  their  expenditure  on  the  extras  in 
theii'  building.     It  is  not  so.    They  will 
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oi'der    £850    woi'th  of 

March,    £G()0  worth  in 

worth  in  ^ray,  and  will 

horrified  when   vou  tell 


extra    work  in 
Api-il,  and  £400 
then  be  almost 
them  in    J une 


that  they  have  already  exceeded  the  contract 
bj'  £1,350.  Lastly,  when  you  differ  from 
them,  always,  if  i^ossible,  give  what  they 
will  consider  a  "practical"  reason  for  your 
opinion.  Put  it,  if  possible,  on  the  ground 
of  construction,  or  of  convenience,  or  of  cost, 
of  light,  or  comfori,  or  acoustics.  Such 
things  as  these  are  what  the  Philistines  seek. 
The  strong  reason  for  what  you  want  to  do 
may  all  the  while  be  an  artistic  one.  But  if 
you  name  this,  all  the  jjeople  who  take 
boorishness  for  manliness  will  fight  against 
your  proposal  as  immanly  ;  and  all  who  take 
ugliness  for  Iroliness  will  oppose  it  as  more 
than  ha  f-slnful.  Nobody  wiU  vote  for  it, 
except  the  thoughtful  and  the  open-minded, 
and  a  very  little  knowledge  of  life  will  show 
how  far 'their  sup2>ort  is  likely  to  take  you. 
On  the  whole,  you  and  every  true  architect 
are  oftenest  in  the  position  of  the  nursemaid 
who  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  child,  and 
who,  as  a  high  authority  tells  us,  will  find 
very  dexterous  practice  necessary  if  she  is  to 
keep  matters  straight.  To  get  your  own 
way  iinder  this  singular  arrangement  is  a 
vital  necessity,  and  there  is  only  one  other 
equally  vital — jiamely,  that  this  way,  when 
you  d-j  got  it,  shall  be  the  right  one. 


1)E0PLE  with  only  one  idea  are  numerous 
enough.    They  think  that  it  is  inex- 
cusable for  anyone  to  advance  any  view  that 
is  contrary  to  their  own,  and  all  such  wlio 
are  bold  enough  to  qvuistion  their  autliority 
are  pronounced  lierctics.    Have  we  not  had 
those  who  have  put  in  exclusive  claims  for 
architecture!' — men,  for •  instance,  who  have 
opposed  colour  for  decoration  ;  who  ])rotostcd 
vehemently  against  the  colour  decoration  of 
the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  against 
mosaics  and  mai  ble  veneers ;   who  ojiposed 
shams  to  the  extent  of  decrying  the  use  of 
paint  or  phister  under  any  circumstances. 
Have  we  not  had  theorists  of  hannonic  propor- 
tions and  ratios  r    In  all  these  and  many  more 
instances  experience  has  jJi-oved  these  ideas 
to  be  "  narrow,"  if  not  quite  wrong,  and  such 
notions  have  been  sot  aside  as  tlie  views  of 
faddists  or  extremists.    And  the  chamjjions 
of    one  -  sided    doctrines    are  disregarcled 
As  the  old  legend  says,  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  shield  ;  so  we  may  take  it  that  there 
are  two  sides  or  aspects  to  every  branch  of 
human  thought  or  speculation.    A  great  law 
resides  in  the  story ;  it  is  that  known  as 
polarity,  or  action  and  reaction.    In  every- 
thing, no  matter  what  it  is — art,  theology, 
politics — there  is  the  piinciple  of  duali.sm. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  by  an  incisive  writer 
that  ' '  an  inevitable  dualism  bisects  nature — 
each  thing  is  a  half,  and  suggests  another  to 
make  it  whole."    To  go  no  further  than  art, 
we  have  abundant  instances  of  this  law  in 
the  way  painters,  and  architects,  and  de- 
signers of  ornament  have  acted.    Was  not 
what  we  call  "  jjro-Raphaelitism  "  a  protest 
against  the  Renaissance  spirit  and  acadeini- 
cism,  and  traditional  rules  of  painters,  which 
destroyed  all  the  life  and  simplicity  of  natm-e, 
and  reduced  the  art  to  a  set  of  formal  rules  ? 
Again,  is  not  what  is  called  "  impressionism" 
a  reaction  against  a  too  exacting  regard  for 
the  ordinary  pictorial  tradition  and  its  literal- 
nessof  tran.scription  ?  And  what  are  the  newer 
schools  and  tendencies  of  art  but  so  manymodes 
of  seeing  tilings  in  another  light  than  that 
in  which  wo  have  been  accustomed  to  view 
them  I'  So  it  is  in  architecture.   The  fluctua- 
tions and  almost   pendulum-like  reactions 
in  which  the  more   classical  and  regular 
styles  have  been  followed  by  the  less  regular 
and  romantic   school,   the  fonnal  by  the 
picturesque,  are  remarkably  suggestive.  Or 
still,  again,  if  we  look  at  the  development  of 
ornament,  we  shall  find  at  one  time  a  pre 
dilection  for  geometrical  bases  or  motives,  at 
another  a  decided   admiration   for  natuial 
fonns,  conventional  ornament  succeeded  by 
realistic,  and  so  on. 

Do  not  all  these  double  phases  of  art  show 
that  no  one  aspect  is  tine  without  a  corre- 
sponding one,  and  that  wherever  there  has 
been  an  excess  of  one  kind,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  defect  in  that  which  follows  ?  But  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  dualism  which 
runs  through  architectm-e  and  its  practice. 
~\\Tien  the  Greek  and  Italian  styles  were  at 
their  height,  the  disciples  of  those  schools  of 
Classic  could  never  realise  that  there  was  a 
reverse  side  to  the  shield,  and  that  the  more 
they  insisted  on  adherence  to  rules  and 
models,  the  sooner  would  the  necessary  re- 
action follow.  And  have  we  not  got  it  now  ? 
Never  was  there  a  time,  probably,  when 
precedent  and  purism  of  all  kinds  are  at  a 
greater  discount  than  they  are  now.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  the  fracas  there  was 
between  Greek  and  Goth  ;  we  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  inevitable  reaction.  Then 
there  were  those  who  could  not  see  any- 
thing good  in  any  but  the  purest  or 
earlier  phase  of  Gothic — the  thii-teenth- 
century  English,  who  repudiated  with  equal 
rancour  the  later  stvlcs ;  others  who  declaimed 
against  French  or  Italian  and  German  Gothic. 
It  was  not  perceived  that  the  earlier  type  was 
but  tentative  and  transitory — that  it  only  took 
account  of  certain  conditions — and  that  in 


both  tlu^  Decorated  arid  I'eriiendiculai' periods 
something  imjiortant  had  been  gained  in  re- 
ducing weight  and  mass  and  increasing  light, 
and  in  im])roveinents  in  vaulting.  So  again, 
French  and  Italian  Gothic  lent  their  influ- 
ence to  brick  building :  each  change  has, 
indeed,  brouglit  with  it  some  quality  that 
was  at  first  unix-rceived.  And  now  we  have 
turned  again  frcnn  foreign  to  our  own 
English  ariliitecture  of  the  Kith  and  17th 
centuries,  and  have  found,  after  fruitless, 
researches  into  past  and  foreign  stylos,  that 
there  is  something  in  our  own  domestic 
architecture  that  cannot  be  sujiplied  by 
foreign  examples.  In  short,  the  whole  ])ro- 
gress  we  havo  made  during  the  last  half- 
century  has  boon  a  succession  of  reactions, 
going  a  little  too  far  in  one  direction,  and 
n(;xt  a  little  too  far  in  the  contrary  direction. 
I'lach  reaction  has  loft  us  better  off  in  tho 
main  :  our  architecture  is  wider  and  broader 
for  comprehending  both  aspects  of  art,  and 
for  including  mem  of  such  diversity  of  faith 
and  practice  as  we  find  now — if,  indeed,  thi.s. 
breadth  of  view  is  a  thing  to  bo  thankful  for. 

But  there  is  the  law  of  dualism  also  at- 
work  in  other  directions,  and  we  arc  just  now 
brought  into  contact  with  a  gi  cat  many  dual 
movtnnonts  whicth  show  the  same  opposing 
cun-ents.  l'eoi)le  with  only  oneideaarenmner- 
ous  enough  to  make  it  look  wrong  to  dis- 
countenance our  modern  systems  of  doing 
work— for  instance,  to  say  anything  against 
contractorship.     A  few   bold   spirits  have 
lately  been  found  to  tilt  against  the  modem 
contractor — an  ' '  institution  "  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much,  and  who  has  brought  peaco 
and  an  unruffled  temper  at  least  to  manj' 
who  like  to  1)0  relieved  from  the  onerou* 
and  responsible    duties    of    the  •  builder ; 
even  corporations  and  county  councils  have 
found  out  by   experience   that  the  inter- 
vention of  the  contractor  is  not  the  most 
desirable  in  all  cases.    As  in  other  instances, 
it  is  a  reaction.    The   idea  that  one  maa 
should  represent  iill  the  workmen,  and  make 
himself  nssponsible  for  them,  is  repugnant  to 
the  other  view  of  jjonnittin^  every  craft  to  do 
its  own  work.    For  a  long  time  the  profession 
and  th(;  ))ublic  were  unanimous  about  the 
advantages  of  this  course,  and  considered  it 
superior  to  the  French  or  Scottish  system  of 
employing  separate  tradesmen  ;   but  lately 
the  older  plan  has  rea.sserted  itself,  and  the 
principle  of  the  direct  employment  of  labour 
is  now  recognised  by  the   L.C.C.  and  by 
f)ther  municipal  bodies.     No  doubt  good 
is   arising    from   the   reaction,   and  more 
attention  to  special  trades  has  been  the  result. 
Again,  the  cleavage  which  has  taken  place- 
between  general  contracting  and  the  separate 
trade  or  co-operation  movement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  antagonism  which  has  arisen 
between  "  profes.sionalism "  and  art  crafts, 
supported    as    it    is    by    many    of  our 
leading  architects  and   artists.     It  is  idle 
to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  breach  which  has 
been  made  between  the  two,  or  to  attri- 
bute the  antagonism  to  the  more  vapourings 
and  sentiment  of   men   who  have  won 
reputation,  and  now  seek  to  repudiate  theii- 
professional  ref/ime.    Is  there  not  something- 
deeper  in  this  recoil  ?    May  not  the  rationale- 
he  found  in  the  conviction  that  the  best  art 
is  unteachable,  and  that  we  cannot  create 
genius — that  the  gi'eatest  of  our  architects, 
have  been  born  'f    The  reaction,  too,  has  been 
from  ai-tifice  and  routine— from  dry  academi- 
cism, which  the  last  century  so  pci-sistently 
fostered,  added  to  the  efforts  which  have 
lately  been  made  to  convert  the  art  into  a 
commercial  or  business  calling.    A  natural 
revolt  has  taken  place  between  the  men  who 
are  born  artists,  and  who  make  architecture 
a  study  of  their  lives,  and  those  who  adopt  it 
as  a  means  of  making  a  living.    The  latter 
have  dragged  it  down  to  a  commercial  level, 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  pertentages,  and 
are  stickers  for  all  kinds  of  professional  privi- 
leges.   Messrs.  Card,  Brass-Plate,  and  Co., 
architects  and  surveyors,  stand  on  their  pro- 
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fessional  rights,  take  in  every  class  of  business, 
from  jireparing  plans  to  valuations  for  mort- 
irages,  and  naturally  disgust  the  Rossettis 
and  Biune-JonesL's  of  architecture,  wlio  are 
•endeavouring  to  imjirirt  a  poetic  feeling  into 
the  veriest  conimoiipluce  of  building.  We 
have  hence  in  our  midst  two  hostile  factions 
— one  representing  the  surveying,  and  the 
other  the  high-art  opinions — and  we  should 
be  sori'y  to  see  either  disajipear.  Both  aie 
necessary  elements  in  a  progressive  art,  and 
each  may  benefit  by  a  permeation  of  the  | 
spirit  of  the  other.  The  architectm-e  of  the  ; 
office  and  that  of  the  studio  or  the  workshop 
have  entered  into  a  conflict,  the  result  of 
which  is  not  yet  assm-ed,  and  it  seems  as  im- 
possible to  say  they  will  be  reconciled  as  to 
suj)po.se  there  is  any  way  of  mixing  oil  and 
water.  Educational  schemes  may  bring 
about  a  kindlier  feeling  between  the  two 
factions,  but  that  they  will  ever  produce 
that  union  or  co-oiDeration  which  is  desired 
~eems  improbable,  so  long  as  there  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  things.  To  some  extent  at 
least  the  educational  movement  in  architectiu-e 
lias  been  helpful  to  the  ordinary  puj)Ll  and 
jilodder,  and  has  •'manufactured"  a  large 
number  of  "  architects  "  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  national  art  schools  have  turned  out 
"  artists  "  and  amatem-s  who  understand  the 
principles  and  technical  qualities  of  art,  but 
who  can  neither  invent  nor  see  nature  in  any 
other  way  than  they  have  been  taught.  Our 
buildings  reflect  the  same  oj^posite  tendencies. 
There  is  the  commonplace  commercial  build- 
ing in  which  the  engineer  and  the  builder 
have  done  theii-  best  to  minimise  material  and 
labour,  with  its  hard,  unsympathetic  lines,  or 
that  pleasing  and  jiopular  admixture  of  the 
builder  and  decorative  artist,  qualities  which 
we  see  in  cheap  "  artistic  "  furniture  ;  and,  on 
"the  other  hand,  there  is  the  building  which 
the  architect  has  invested  with  a  nature  or  a 
sentiment  far  above  the  taste  of  the  public, 
both  of  them  exemi)lifications — one  of  them  of 
the  practical,  and  the  other  of  the  artistic  mind. 
And  it  would  be  contrary  to  experience  to 
■expect  any  development  of  architecture  that 
will  unite  these  tendencies,  or  any  educational 
influence  that  will  obviate  the  antagonism. 
Xo  man  has  been  able  to  effect  a  more  than 
j)artial  or  temporary  deviation  of  any  great 
movement  or  cun-ent  of  public  taste-^'-The 
l)ai-ted  water  unites  behind  our  hand." 


THE    CONDITIONS    OF  BUILDING 
CONTRACTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  held  on  Monday  last, 
the  discussion  was  resumed  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson's 
jjapcr  on  the  above  subject,  read  at  a  previous 
meeting. 

Mr.  H.  Northcroft  said,  with  reference  to  the 
I  losition  of  a  quantity  surveyor  under  a  building 

ntract,  he  thought  that  this  should  be  a  recoR- 
i.iied  one,  and  the  quantity  surveyor's  status 
properly  defined,  as  it  was  not  at  present.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  surveyor  and  his  quantities 
'lould  be  mfide  a  part  of  the  contract :  but  Mr. 
I  iidson  went  even  farther,  and  desired  that  the 
ij  iantity  surveyor  should  be  made  the  measuring 
arbitrator,  and  should  sign  interim  certitiMtes 
based  on  his  measurements  of  work  done.  He 
"thought  that  was  going  a  little  too  far.  In  a 
publi<:  contract  the  quantity  surveyor's  position 
■could  be  easily  defined,  but  it  tt-as  very  different 
in  the  ease  of  private  contracts.  A  private  em- 
ployer often  did  not  even  know  that  such  a  person 
existed,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  convince  him 
■of  his  usefulness.  It  was,  of  course,  not  right  to 
■conceal  the  employer's  liabilities  from  him  or  to 
misrepresent  their  nature  ;  but  it  was  often  very 
difficult  to  have  to  persuade  him  that  he  must 
■pay  for  what  he  looked  on  as  a  superfluous  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  his  work.  He  was  afraid 
■th«?  quantity  surveyor  coidd  scarcely  be  made 
an  element  in  a  contract  betwetjn  a  j)rivate 
employer  and  a  builder.  As  he  understood  Mr. 
Huflson,  he  desired  that  there  should  be  arbitra- 
tion of  three  kinds — by  the  architef^t  alone  as 
rej^ards  materials,  by  the  surveyor  as  to  quantity  | 
of  work  done  from  time  to  time,  and  the  conse- 
qnent  interim  certificates,  and  by  an  outsider  as  I 


to  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  carrying-out  of 
the  intention  of  the  contract.  This  seemed  very 
fair.  An  outside  man  should  decide  what  were 
extras  and  what  were  delays.  He  could  not  sec 
why  an  architect  should  ever  be  charged  with 
unreasonableness.  A  building  contract  was  a 
binding  one,  and  could  not  be  sot  aside  on  the 
ground  of  incompatibility  of  temper  any  more 
than  coidd  a  marriage  contract. 

Professor  H.  Robinson,  speaking  as  an  engineer,  j 
contended  that  when  an  employer  had  selected  a 
professional  man  to  cawy  out  his  work,  and  had 
agreed,  on  his  advice,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  certain  contractor,  he  should  leave  the  matter 
entirel)-  in  the  engineer's  or  architect's  control, 
and  should  not  himself  direct  the  contractor  or  j 
approach  him  in  anj'  way,  nor  have  any  voice  in 
any  contract  made  between  the  builder  and  any  | 
sub-contractor  or  manufacturer  whom  he  might 
have  selected.  It  was  the  business  of  the  archi- 
tect to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  em- 
ployer's requirements,  and  so  frame  the  contract 
as  to  secure  their  fulfilment.  Whether  this  was 
from  time  to  time  being  done  he  was  in  the  best 
position  to  judge. 

IVIr.  C.  J.  Mann  said  that  a  question  which  had 
occurred  to  him,  seemed  to  have  been  well 
answered  by  Mr.  Rickman  at  the  last  meeting. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  best  thing 
which  would  make  the  quantities  part  of  the 
contract,  and  Mr.  Rickman  had  said  that,  "  what- 
ever came  from  the  architect's  office,  whether 
drawings,  specifications,  or  quantities,  after  the 
contract  was  signed,  must  be  treated  as  coming 
from  the  employer  thi'ough  his  agent,  and  that, 
he  thought,  made  any  quantities  furnished 
through  the  architect  part  of  the  contract,  as 
they  should  be."  He  should  also  have  thought 
that  the  deposit  of  a  priced  copy  of  the  quantities 
deposited  to  form  a  schedule  for  \-ariations, 
rendered  these  quantities  part  of  the  contract.  He 
was  sorry  to  find  that  there  could  be  more  than 
one  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  best." 
The  sui-veyor  could  scarcely  be  described  as  the 
architect's  assistant,  as  had  been  done;  but  it  was 
important  that  the  architect  should  have  the 
supreme  control.  The  law  as  to  provisions  and 
sub-contracts  was  not,  he  thought,  very  clear, 
and  he  should  like  to  have  more  light  thrown 
upon  it. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Steward  said  he  believed  in  both 
parties  to  a  contract  being  free  to  make  it  as  they 
pleased.  Building  contracts  and  engineering 
contracts  differed  very  much  with  respect  to  the 
arbitration  clause  usuall)^  inserted.  In  the  latter, 
the  engineer  was  usually  arbitrator  on  all  points. 
An  architect,  as  a  rule,  confined  the  conqsetition 
for  the  execution  of  his  work  to  a  limited 
number,  aiid  took  care  not  to  ask  anyone  to 
tender  in  whom  he  could  not  trust ;  while  in  large 
public  works  the  corporation  was  often  bound  to 
publicly  advertise  for  tenders,  and  the  engineer 
had  consequently  no  selection.  Building  con- 
tracts had  for  mjiny  years  generally  contained 
what  were  known  as  the  "  BuUders'  and  Archi- 
tects' Conditions,"  which  he  had  personally  found 
to  work  fairly  and  reasonably.  They  were  not, 
of  course,  perfect ;  but  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  de^jarted 
from  to  any  great  extent.  No  conditions  could 
entirely  prevent  litigation  and  arbitration  so  long 
;is  human  nature  was  what  it  was,  and  so  long 
as  individuals  could  not  all  be  brought  to  look  on 
matters  in  the  same  light. 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  was  surprised  to  hear  anj- 
architect  sui^gest  that  in  ordinary  contracts  the 
power  of  the  purse  should  be  given  to  the 
quantity  survcj'or,  for  he  thought  the  .arrange- 
ment would  prove  an  impracticable  one.  In 
many  cases,  and  especially  in  the  provinces,  the 
custom  still  prevailed  of  the  architect  taking  out 
his  own  quantities,  and  it  was  satisfactory  so  far 
as  it  put  everything  in  his  hands  ;  but  in  large 
works  it  was  impossible,  and  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor (;amc  in,  as  had  been  said,  as  the  architect's 
assi-stant.  When  he  had  got  out  the  quantities  and 
contract,  his  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the 
work  ceased.  He  thought  extras  arose,  not  fi'om 
the  Jirchitect's  fault,  but  because  the  employer, 
and  members  of  his  family,  changed  their 
ndnds  as  to  their  requirements.  It  was  quite 
impo-ssible  to  .supply  the  whole  of  the  detail 
drawings  with  the  contract,  and  it  was  unreason-  i 
able  to  expect  them.  Prime  cost  ^.alue  w.as  de-  j 
fined  by  the  now  ''  (conditions"  of  the  it. 1. 15. .\., 
as  fair  value  less  tr.ide  commission,  and  builders 
contracting  under  these  new  conditions  should  be 
careful  to  note  this. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hudson  considered  that  the  architect 


should  be  sole  arbitrator,  if  po.ssilde,  and  that  in 
many  cases  it  was  possible.  He  thought  that 
quantities  should  form  part  of  the  contract,  and 
in  all  cases  should  be  delivered  o/m'h  as  a  guide  to 
the  architect  in  estimating  for  certificates. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward  said,  with  regard  to  the  word 
"  best,"  he  took  it  to  mean  that  better  could  not 
be  got,  and  if  the  architect  could  and  did  produce 
better,  the  question  was  settled.  The  word 
"reasonable"  depended  so  much  on  what  each 
side  thought  reasonable,  that  it  was  of  little  value. 
The  architect  should  have  complete  power  over 
materials  and  workmanship..  He  did  not  agree 
that  what  was  "  best  "  in  small  work  differed  from 
"  best  "  in  larger  contracts.  His  experience  was 
that  independent  London  builders  refused  to  sign 
the  new  R.I.B.A.  "conditions."  He  could  not 
agree  that  they  had  proved  generally  acceptable, 
and  he  hoped  to  see  them  withdrawn,  and  a 
slightly  modified  form  of  the  old  conditions 
substituted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Payne  (Chairman  of  Building 
Act  Committee  of  L.C.C.)  said  the  body  he  repre- 
sented had  their  own  building  contract,  which,  if 
not  perfect  in  form,  represented  honest  efforts  to 
get  as  near  fairness  to  all  parties  as  was  possible. 
Clauses  in  contracts  should  be  to  a  certain  extent 
elastic,  and  not  too  binding  or  grievous  on  either 
side.  Many  builders  did  not  read  the  conditions 
at  all,  but  trusted  either  to  their  luck  or  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  architect's  fairness. 

Mr.  A.  King  agreed  that ' '  best ' '  could  have  only 
one  meaning.  He  has  found  builders  very  ready 
to  sign  a  reasonable  contract,  even  without  any 
arbitration  clause,  which  was  a  very  awkward 
one  if,  on  objection  being  raised,  the  builder 
immediately  availed  himself  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  Matthews  did  not  think  that  the 
quantities  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract, 
nor  that  the  quantity  surveyor  should  be  made  a 
party  to  it.  There  were  already  too  many  per- 
sons concerned  in  a  building  contract,  and  any 
addition  to  their  number  could  only  make  con- 
fusion worse  confounded. 

Ml'.  Hudson,  in  replj'ing  to  the  whole  dis- 
cussion, disclaimed  anj'  intention  of  imputing 
bias  to  an  architect  acting  as  arbitrator.  He 
onl)-  suggested  that  there  was  a  certain  delicacy 
about  the  position  of  an  arbitrator  who  was  paid 
by  one  party.  The  word  "  best  "  was  mere  sur- 
plusage. If  the  materials  and  work  were  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  certain-named  person,  it  did 
not  matter  whether  they  were  described 
as  "best"  or  "blue"  or  "yellow."  He 
would  let  people  enter  into  whatever  con- 
tract they  pleased,  and  would  let  the  builder 
bo  responsible  to  and  for  every  sub-contractor. 
The  employer  might  nominate  sub -contractors, 
but  must  not  interfere  with  them.  Prime- 
cost  items  should  be  provided  for  by  a  round 
sum,  to  be  deducted  if  they  were  not  requu-el 
The  mere  fact  of  quantities  having'  been  supplie  I 
for  the  purpose  of  the  tender  on  which  the  con- 
tract was  based  did  not  make  them  part  of  the 
contract,  as  had  been  suggested.  No  documents 
or  communications  preparatorj'  to  a  contract  in 
any  way  affected  it  after  it  was  once  completed. 
It  then  stood  by  itself,  and  superseded  aU  previous 
arrangements. 


FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION  A^D  FACTORY 
ACTS.— I. 

By  Gkoiige  H.  Bibhy,  F.R.I.B.A. 

IKTUODUCTIOX. 

UNDER  the  pro\'isions  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1S91,  section  7,  and  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  189.)  (various  sections), 
the  sanitary  authorities  thi'oughout  the  provinces, 
and  the  London  County  Council  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, have  authority  to  demand  of  the  owmers  of 
factories  and  workshops,  wherein  more  than  forty 
persons  may  be  employed,  that  such  means  of 
exit  shall  be  provided  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
in  default  of  action  on  the  part  of  such  public 
authorities,  a  Government  Inspector  of  Factories 
may  (Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  189-5,  sec.  10, 
sub. -sec.  5)  take  proceedings  against  the  owner 
of  any  such  factory  not  constructed  with  the  proper 
means  of  escape  for  the  persons  employed  on  the 
upper  floors. 

To  architects  and  builders  these  Acts  of  1891 
and  1895  have  ah'cady  proved  of  some  imijortance, 
for,  as  a  result,  many  factories  and  workshops 
have  been  more  or  less  reconstructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  with 
official  requirements,  and  with  the  ■view  especially 
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cf  securing  the  sjifety  of  the  workpeople  in  the 
event  of  fire  or  ])!mic,  and  in  but  verj-  few 
instances  have  the  inspected  factories  been  found 
to  be  absolutely  perfect  as  regards  their  means  of 
exit. 

The  amount  of  work,  however,  remaining  to  be 
done  in  the  reconstruction  and  rearrangement 
of  factories  and  workshops  to  bring  the  buildings 
into  conformity  with  the  Acts  of  1891  and  189.T  is 
of  enormous  extent,  and,  if  performed  even  to  a 
moderate  extent,  must  certainly  jjrovidc  an 
important  occupation  for  a  considerable  period, 
not  only  for  the  builder  and  architect,  but  also 
for  the  solicitor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  far  more  work  to  be  done  in  providing 
factories  and  workshops  with  siifficient  means  of 
escape  for  the  workpeople  than  was  at  any  time 
ever  necessary  for  places  of  amusement,  greatly 
as  these  have  required  and  received  improvement 
in  this  respect  during  recent  years,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  various  authorities. 

Liirge  factories  in  considerable  numbers  exist 
in  the  pro\inces  and  in  London  where  floors 
above  floors  are  crowded  with  men  and  women, 
who  work  in  buildings,  the  internal  construction 
of  which  is  entirely  of  wood,  frequently  saturated 
with  oil  from  the  machines  or  manufactures,  and 
with  the  further  danger  resulting  from  the 
storage  of  varnish,  oil,  spirits,  and  petroleum 
about  the  premises,  the  onl}-  means  of  exit  being 
frequentl)'  merely  a  wooden  step-ladder  ('2ft.  6in. 
or  less  in  width),  this  being,  too  often,  the  only 
means  by  which  hundreds  of  persons  are  enabled 
to  descend  from  the  upper  floors  of  the  factories 
and  workshops  wherein  they  are  engaged,  and  not 
unfrequently,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  factory 
windows  are  all  formed  with  iron  fi-ames  di^^ded 
into  small  panes,  and  with  openings  intended  for 
ventilation,  but  too  small  for  a  human  being  to 
pass  through,  thus  preventing  the  workers,  in  the 
event  of  fire,  from  obtaining  access  to  movable 
fi^re-escapes,  should  their  (frequently)  only  stair- 
case be  destroyed  by  fire  or  be  rendered  unuseable 
on  account  of  fire  or  smoke.  In  this  waj"  persons 
have  been  burnt  to  death  standing  at  the  iron 
frames  of  the  factory  windows,  and  in  full  view 
of  a  crowded  street,  none  being  able  to  give 
assistance. 

Probably  within  no  class  of  buildings  has  there 
been  a  greater  loss  of  life  than  in  factories  and 
workshops  ;  large  numbers  of  the  employed  are 
frequently  congregated  in  these  buildings,  and, 
as  regards  area,  so  closelj-  packed  that  there  is 
•not  more  than  the  absolute  elbow-room  allowed 
than  is  requisite  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
work  (as  in  many  cigar  and  cigarette  workrooms), 
and  the  cubical  contents  of  the  various  apart- 
ments in  some  factories  appear  to  be  onlj'  brought 
into  accordance  with  official  requirements,  per 
bead,  by  an  increase  of  the  height  of  the  apart- 
ment, or  by  the  inclusion  of  spaces  used  for  the 


storage  of  goods  in  the  rooms  within  which 
workpeople  are  engaged,  and  which  spaces  are, 
of  course,  of  no  sanitiiry  utility  to  the  workers. 

In  stating  that  the  deatli  and  accident  rate  in 
factories  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  building  I  have  in  view,  not  only  the  loss  of 
life  and  limb  that  has  so  frequently  occurred  by 
reason  of  the  unsatisfactory  arrangement  and 
construction  of  certain  factories  and  their  exits, 
but  also  those  very  common  accidents — the  results 
of  fire,  explo.sions,  noxious  gases,  unprotictcd 
machinery,  bursting  of  boilers,  and  other  con- 
tingent causes,  the  continual  recun-ence  of  which 
should  afford  additional  arguments,  if  such  were 
needed,  in  favour  of  the  prorision  of  further 
means  of  ascape  from  factories  and  workshops. 

Under  such  conditions  as  above  named,  and 
with  exit  an-angements  such  as  are  indicated  at  A 
on  Fig.  I,  and  which  are  only  too  common  both 
in  the  provinces  and  London,  the  position  of  work- 
people employed  on  the  upper  floors  of  such  a 
factory  must  always  be  of  considerable  danger, 
the  300  jjcrsons  employed  upon  the  premises 
having  a  door  only  3ft.  in  width,  and  with  the 
disadvantage  of  opening  inwai-ds,  and  in  many 
factories  these  outer  doors  have  been  kept  locked 
during  the  hours  of  labour,  to  prevent  the 
workpeople  from  lea\-ing  without  permission,  or 
to  prevent  loss  by  thefts,  and  for  other  kindred 
reasons,  and  thus  a  further  danger  in  the  event  of 
fire  or  panic  is  created.  The  staircase  in  factories 
containing  300  to  400  persons  is  sometimes  not 
more  than  2ft.  6in.  in  width,  and,  as  shown  at  A 
on  Fig.  1 ,  and  too  often  constructed  entirely  of 
wood  with  many  winder  steps,  and  the  placing  of 
a  lift  against  the  stairs  (which  is  a  most  common 
practice)  is  calculated  yet  further  to  endanger  the 
staircase  in  the  event  of  fire,  and  to  render  it 
impossible  to  pass  in  the  event  of  smoke  or  fire 
reaching  the  stairs.  An  additional  source  of 
danger  is  such  an  arrangement  as  is  shown  at  A, 
where  three  streams  of  workpeople  would,  in 
lea%'ing  the  premises,  meet  in  one  confined  space, 
and  where  the  doors,  when  opened,  would  be 
likely  to  impede  the  exits  from  each  direction. 
The  removal  of  such  staircases,  and  the  entire 
rearrangement  of  such  exits  as  those  shown  at  A, 
in  Fig.  1,  is  frequently  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  such 
factories,  partictilarly  if  the  buildings  only  cover  a 
limited  area  of  land,  and  are  of  great  height  with 
many  floors,  and  no  further  land  can  be  acquired. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  erection  of  a 
sufficiently  spacious  stairs  of  fire-resisting  mate- 
rials, and  within  an  inclosure  of  brickwork, 
occupies  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  area  of  each 
floor  with  which  it  communicates  as  to  cause  a 
serious  but  unavoidable  loss  of  workroom  space, 
and  supplies  a  strong  argument  against  the  policy 
of  erecting  lofty  factories  on  very  limited  areas  of 
land. 


The  danger  of  various  streams  of  workpeople 
meeting  at  one  point  of  exit  is  again  shown  at  IJ 
in  Fig.  1 ,  where  the  doors  are  arranged  to  open 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  staircase  would  pro- 
bably l>e  naiTowed  at  the  foot  by  the  door  of  (» 
workroom  being  forced  outwards  by  its  occupants, 
in  their  effort  to  reach  the  only  exit. 

The  prospect  of  a  fire  spreading  from  floor  to 
floor  of  a  factory,  even  if  siich  floors  are  of  fire- 
resisting  materials,  is  somewhat  greater  than  in 
many  other  buildings  of  similar  construction, 
inasmuch  as  openings  are  often  unavoidable  for 
shafting,  belting,  piping,  and  various  mechanical 
appliances  and  processes,  and  in  many  manu- 
factures the  materials  stored  and  used  are  of  a 
highly  inflammable  nature :  hence  the  necessity 
for  providing  structural  arrangements  in  factories, 
carefully  devised  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
safety  of  the  workpeople,  and  more  especially  of 
those  who,  being  employed  upon  the  higher-floor 
levels,  suffer  from  the  risks  of  dangerous  manu- 
factures or  operations  carried  on  upon  the  floor 
beneath  them. 

Under  the  jjrovisions  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  189o,  the  doors  of  all  rooms  in  factories 
and  workshops  constructed  or  commenced  after 
1895,  wherein  more  than  ten  persons  are  employed, 
must  be  constructed  to  open  outwards.  This 
regulation  is  not  only  of  great  direct  importance, 
but  indirectly  influences  the  carrying  out  of  other 
desirable  requirements.  For  instance,  if  such 
doors  are  made  to  open  outwards  towards  a  stair- 
case, the  landings  of  such  staircases  would  have 
to  be  made  wider,  so  that  the  doors  when  opened 
should  not  curtail  in  any  way  the  breadth  of  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  staircase  at  any  point,  or 
otherwise  such  doors  would  have  to  be  set  back 
into  the  workrooms,  the  latter  usually  being  the 
less  convenient  method.  A  further  desirable 
regulation  provides  that  no  doors  of  the  rooms  of 
a  factory  shall  be  locked  during  the  hours  of 
labour,  or  when  used  for  meals  ;  therefore,  unless 
such  rooms  must  be  locked  up  at  night  or  during 
holidays,  no  locks  for  these  or  bolts  need  be  pro- 
^'ided  for  bj'  the  architect. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  defective  staircases  and 
step-ladders  proxdded,  even  in  recently -erected 
factories,  none  are  more  common  than  the  apology 
for  a  stair  formed  by  a  construction  of  treads 
without  risers,  but  with  a  boarded  soffit.  In  the 
event  of  a  fire  the  treads  and  soffits  are  quickly 
consumed,  and  convey  the  fire  with  great  rapidity 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  yet  many  of  the  finest 
factories  have  nothing  better,  and  when  ac- 
companied by  floor-joists  unprotected  by  fire- 
resisting  plaster,  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
building  is  frequently  effected  in  a  remarkably 
short  space  of  time.  These  step-ladders  have 
been  largely  used  on  accoimt  of  their  cheapness 
and  near  resemblance  in  general  appearance  to 
ordinary  stairs  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as 
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to  their  utter  unsuitabilitj-  for  factory  jiurposes, 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  some  factories  fire-buckets,  hydrants,  hose 
and  hose-boxes  are  arranged  upon  the  various 
landings  of  a  staircase,  thus  in  some  cases  very 
greatly  reducing  the  width  of  the  staircase 
thoroughfare.  "Wherever  these  occur,  the  land- 
ings should  be  made  correspondingly  larger,  and  in 
no  case  should  the  custom  be  continued  (so  very 
usual  in  many  old-established  factories)  of  fixing 
shelves  and  cases  at  the  sides  of  the  stairs  and 
landings  for  storage  purposes;  neither  does  it 
appear  to  be  right  that  a  staircase  upon  which 
men  and  women  may  have  to  depend  for  their 
lives  should  be  used  for  the  transit  of  heavy  or 
bulkj-  packing  -  cases,  which,  if  found  upon  a 
staircase  during  a  panic  or  fire,  must  inevitably 
occasion  a  serious  risk  of  disaster. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  factorv  owners 
and  occupiers  have  in  some  instances  not  fullv 
grasped  a  correct  idea  of  the  danger  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  provision  of 
sufficient  means  of  escape  of  their  workpeople 
from  the  upper  floors  in  the  event  of  fire  or  panic, 
and  that  it  is  only  needful  in  their  cases  to  receive 
the  opinion  of  experts  upon  the  subject  to  insure 
that  suitable  precautions  and  improvements  would, 
when  necessary,  be  carried  into  effect. 

Public  attention,  however,  has  been  specially 
directed  to  the  condition  of  factories  and  work- 
shops in  these  respects,  and  the  recent  Factorj-and 
Workshop  Act  of  189.5  not  onlv  strengthens  the 
previous  Act  of  1891,  but  also  eitends  the  field  of 
its  operations  very  considerablj-. 

{To  he  continued.) 


COUNTY  LrXATIC  ASYLUMS.-XLIII. 
By  Geokge  H.  Bibbt,  F.R.I. B. A. 

ASYLUM    COMPETITION-  PLAXS. 

PERHAPS  few  circumstances  in  connection 
with  asylum  competitions  are  more  siu-- 
prising  to  each  competitor  (excepting,  perhaps, 
the  decision  excluding  his  name  from  amongst 
those  of  the  authors  of  selected  designs)  than  the 
excessive  variations  in  the  amounts  offered  as 
premiums— or  "  prizes,"  as  these  are  described, 
and  evidently  considered,  by  some  of  the  promoters 
of  new  asylum  works— some  building  committees 
oSering  sums  of  jE.300,  while  others  onlv  promise 
£30,  for  sets  of  plans  which  would  in  'each  case 
involve  an  equal  expenditure  of  sk-ill,  time,  and 
money  upon  the  part  of  the  competing  architect. 

The  first  item  is  usually  the  deposit  of  a  sum 
'>i  from  one  to  five  guineas  to  the  promoters  of 
the  proposed  asylum,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  competition  and  the  plan  of  the 
site,  but  returnable,  as  a  rule,  only  upon  the 
receipt  by  the  promoters  of  a  set  of  hona-fidc 
plans.  Surely  this  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  archi- 
tects proposing  to  compete,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
may,  upon  examination  of  the  conditions  supplied, 
I..J  justly  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  the 
committee  and  the  regulations  imposed  are  im- 
practicable or  unfair.  In  .some  recent  competi- 
tions the  committee  have,  upon  their  attention 
being  directed  to  the  matter,  met  this  diflSculty 
by  agreeing  to  refund  the  deposit,  should  any 
would-be  competitor  return  the  copv  of  the  con- 
ditions and  the  plan  of  the  site  within  a  week  or 
so  of  their  receipt,  and  with  an  intimation  that 
the  same  were  unacceptable. 

A  further  trouble  and  expense  is  that  entailed 
by  a  visit  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  asylum, 
which  sometimes  necessitates  a  journey  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  or  more;  but  after  many 
such  expeditions  I  have  never  found  them 
unnecessarj-,  for  many  asylums  being  very  Large 
buildings,  and  upon  considerable  estates,  full 
inquiries  can  only  be  effectively  made  by  a 
per.s'inal  inspection  of  the  surrounding  district, 
and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  that  correct 
impression  of  the  surroundings  and  district  that 
can  only  Ije  secured  by  the  eve. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  competitive 
designs  for  an  a.sylum  of  average  size  a  period  of 
from  three  to  four  months  is  frefjuently  allowed, 
and  IS  not  more  than  necessarj-,  especially  as  such 
work  frwiuently  quite  diwjrganirfes  an  architect's 
ordinarj-  pra/  tiw;  and  routine,  and  usually  occupies 
a  ^rge  proj,ortion  of  the  energy  of  his  whole 
sfeiff  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  miK:h  expense, 
t^,  which  mnst  be  adder]  the  cost  of  mounting  the 
plans  frf^^i  uently  up^.n  exwptionally  large  strainers 
and  of  j.nnting  reports,  &c.,  and  the  wear-and- 
tear  inevit'ibly  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  night- 
work  donng  the  later  stages.    Tpbn  the  whole 


therefore,  the  three  premiums,  as  usually  offered, 
afford  a  partial  return  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
incurred ;  yet  (unless  the  competing  architect 
obtains  the  commission)  the  premiums  in  substi- 
tution can  seldom  be  regarded  as  financial 
' '  prizes. ' ' 

Schemes  for  the  building  of  new  asylums  or  the 
enlargement  of  existing  ones  are  in  active  pro- 
gress throughout  the  country,  but  certainly  not 
to  anything  like  the  extent  that  is  requisite,  and 
as  overcrowding  has  recently  been  reported  in 
thirty  or  forty  county  and  borough  asylums,  it 
is  surprising  that  the  necessity  for  open  asylum 
competitions  has  not  more  frequently  occurred. 
During  the  past  few  years  these  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  increase,  as  for  the  asylums  at  New- 
castle-on- Tyne,  Cheddleton,  Denbigh,  Warring- 
ton, Dublin,  and  elsewhere,  aU  of  which  were 
"thrown  open  to  competition. 

No  less  than  twenty  county  asylums  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  many  others  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  have  recently  been  adversely  reported 
upon  as  regards  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
buildings,  arising  in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  as 
a  result  of  overcrowding.  This  wiU  not  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  if  it  be  remembered  that  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1895,  there  were  2,000  more 
insane  persons  in  England  and  Wales  than 
during  the  pre^-ious  year,  and  warnings  have  been 
issued  to  the  authorities  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  that  the  demand  for  pauper  lunatic 
accommodation  is  urgent,  and  that  they  "fear 
that  troubles  are  ahead  in  that  direction." 
Further  than  this,  the  following  county  and 
borough  asylums  were,  at  the  date  of  their  last 
report  (June  20,  1895),  still  without  proper 
detached  isolation  hospitals  for  fever  and  infectious 
cases  requiring  to  be  removed  fi-om  the  main 
buildings  — namely,  Cambridgeshire,  Ely  and 
Cambridge,  Derbyshire,  Somerset  and  Bath,  Car- 
marthen, Cornwall,  Durham,  Leicestershire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Notts,  Norwich, 
Salop,  Suffolk,  Worcestershire,  Bristol,  Birming- 
ham (Winson  Green),  Birmingham  (Rubery), 
Exeter,  Hull,  and  Plymouth. 

Buildings  are  also  required  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  connection  with  workhouses  for  the 
reception  or  retention  of  harmless  insane  persons 
who  could  therein  have  aU  the  attention  and  care 
they  require,  and  at  a  reduced  cost,  instead  of 
crowding  out  from  asylums,  as  at  present,  cases 
in  which  asylum  treatment  is  almost  essential  to 
recovery. 

An  asylum  competition,  open  to  all  architects, 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  method  for 
obtaining  preliminary  plans  and  improved  ideas 
for  the  erection  of  additional  institutions  ;  but 
from  various  causes  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  architects  usually  take  part"  in  them,  and  of 
those  who  do  respond,  a  fair  proportion  depend, 
as  regards  the  plans,  upon  architectural  and 
medical  assistance  outside  their  own  offices ;  a 
conimon  arrangement,  at  all  events  with  regard 
to  limited  competitions,  being  to  pay  a  stipulated 
sum  to  a  specialist,  who  would,  in  the  event  of 
success,  take  a  further  remuneration,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  commission  or  as  a  rcciiiient  of  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  premiums,  but  usually 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  thespecialist's 
name  must  not  be  disclosed. 

The  competition  plans  for  an  asylum  are  fre- 
quently prepared  to  a  scale  of  16ft.  or  20ft.  to  an 
inch,  and  these  are  probably  the  most  convenient 
scales  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  purpose,  for 
when,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  build- 
ings are  spread  over  an  area  1,. 500ft.  in  length, 
by  400ft.  in  width,  the  strainers  upon  which 
the  plans  have  to  be  mounted  must  be  of  large 
size— say  10ft.  by  4ft.  6in.,  but  sometimes  very 
much  larger.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
draw  out  aU  the  various  plans  of  all  the  blocks, 
and  to  cut  them  in  outline  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  long  lines  of  corridors  would  then  be  set  out 
on  the  surface  of  a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  after  it  is 
mounted  upon  the  strainer.  The  positions  of  the 
various  blocks  being  then  measured  out,  the 
numerous  cut-out  pieces  of  paper  upon  which 
each  block  is  drawn  could  be  pasted  down  after- 
wards with  great  ease,  and  thus  the  inconvenience 
of  working  upon  enormous  sheets  of  paper  be 
avoided.  If  this  be  done  neatly,  and  the  colour- 
ing deft  until  the  last,  a  go6d  result  can  be 
obtained,  and  with  the  further  convenience  of 
being  able  to  divide  the  work  of  prcpsiring  the 
drawings  of  the  various  blocks  of  buildings 
amongst  several  assistants— an  impossibility,  or 
a  great  difficidty.  if  one  sheet  of  ixapor  oniy  be 
used.  If  done  properly,  the  general  appearance 
of  a  plan  so  prepared  is  very  effective,  and-the 


joints  arc  scarcely  visible,  even  at  a  close 
inspection. 

Two  or  more  sectioas,  to  a  corresponding  scale 
with  the  general  plans,  are  always  necessary,  and 
are  usually  supplemented  (in  competitive  work, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  sets  of  drawings  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy)  by  drawings  to  a  much  larger  scale, 
showing  sections  of  important  portions  of  the 
building,  and  with  the  proposed  system  of  con- 
struction and  ventilation,  &c.,  clearly  defined. 
Failiire  in  these  latter  particulars  has  frequently 
deprived  the  authors  of  good  and  well-iinanged 
plans  of  the  successful  position  in  the  competition 
that  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained.  * 

The  report,  description  of  the  plans,  ind 
estimates  presented  with  the  competition  urer  too 
often  left  untouched  by  the  architcct-compdtitor 
until  within  the  last  few  days  of  the  period 
allowed  for  sending  in  the  drawings,  the  result 
being  in  many  cases  that  an  excellent  scheme  is 
presented  with  an  incomplete,  and  badly-stated 
description  of  the  dra-ndngs,  with  humed  and 
and  incorrect  estimates  of  the  probable  cost,  and 
with  statements  in  reference  thereto  which  the 
competitor  would  gladly  have  withdrawn  after 
more  matured  consideration.  The  report  is  an 
important  item,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
competitors  should  be  anxious  to  scrutinise  each 
other's  views  upon  a  scheme  that  aUhave  worked 
upon  with  different  results,  however  remarkable 
may  be  the  circumstance  that  architects  do 
accumulate  many  copies  of  the  printed  reports 
issued  and  intended  only  for  the  use  of 
building  committees,  and  not  only  of  the 
reports,  but  of  those  privately  circulated  litho- 
graphic copies  of  the  plans  and  elevations  which 
tend  to  familiarise  committeemen  with  the  main 
requirements,  and,  therefore,  influence  the  deci- 
sion in  those  cases  where  an  architect-assessor  has. 
not  full  power  to  decide  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  report  submitted  bv  the 
competitor,  the  conditions  of  the  open  competi- 
tion imder  motto  should  distinctly  disqualify  any 
architect  from  making  any  reference,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  previously  executed  asylum  works,  or 
even  from  stating  the  fact  that  hehas  carried  out 
such  works.  It  is  simply  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  author's  views  in  reference  to 
the  adaptation  of  the  buildings  to  the  site  ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  floors,  the  style  and 
construction  of  the  proposed  buildings,  the  pre- 
cautions he  proposes  to  adopt  against  fire ;  the 
provisions  he  suggests  for  water-supply,  heating, 
ventilation  and  light,  drainage  ;  with"  some  par- 
ticulars in  reference  to  the  kitchen,  laundry, 
engine-room,  &c.  ;  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposes  to  classify  and  sub-classify  the  patients  ; 
a  statement  as  to  the  cubical  contents  and  areas 
allowed  per  patient,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  cost,  showing  separately  the  approximate 
costs  of  the  various  buildings,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  anived  at  the  same. 

As  the  number  of  items  to  be  dealt  with  in 
such  asylum  reports  is  considerable,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  an  index  should  be  prepared,  giving 
the  particulars  of  all  portions  of  the  scheme  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  instantly  found 
without  the  necessity  of  tiu'ning  over  a  "number 
of  pages.  Where  this  is  carefully  and  thoroughly 
done,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
assessors  and  committee,  and  incidentally  to  the 
competitor. 

In  some  competitions  for  asj-lums  one  require- 
ment is  insisted  upon — namely,  there  must  be 
ample  arrangements  for  future  extension.  When 
this  is  the  case  it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  the 
competition  drawings  should  not  onlv  fully  show 
the  buildings  to  be  first  erected,  but  also  indicate 
(not  in  outline,  but  in  full  detail)  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  for  the  wards  to  be  erected  in  the 
future.    If  this  be  not  done,  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages are  likely  to  manifest  themselves  later 
(the  various  parts  of  an  asylum  having  so  much 
influence  one  upon  another; .    For  this  reason  it 
would  be  preferable  that  the  competitors  should 
be  asked  to  plan  the  complete  asylum,  but  wiih 
the   understanding  that  certain  "portions  only 
would  be  proceeded  with  in  the  first  instance.  A 
writer  upon  the  subject  of  extensions  has  stated 
that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  •'  every  asylum 
should  be  designed  and  fitted  for  the  full  number 
of  patients  that  it  is  to  contain,  and  that  con- 
tinual enlargements  of  an  existing  asvlum  should 
not  be  permitted.    It   is  not  the  "mere  build- 
ing of  the  addition  and  laying  -  out    of  its 
grounds,   troublesome  and  absorbing  as  these 
are,    that    constitute    the    chief  disadvantage 
of  adding  to  asylums.    When  the  addition  is 
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Ijuilt,  if  is  fduiul  that  the  old  Imuidrv,  ilcviscil  for 
ti  smaller  mimlier  of  ])atients,  has  become  insufB- 
eieiil  ;  then  the  hoiler-power  is  deficient ;  it  is 
seen  that  the  recn>ation-hall  is  too  small,  and  a 
projiortion  oi'  tlu^  i)atient.-i  are  unable  to  tal;(^  part 
in  the  ciilertainmeiits,  and  so  on,  through  ever^- 
dop.artment.  'J'he  oonseqnonce  is  that  for  a  rertain, 
iiBiia.lly  a  eonsidor.ahle,  time  the  patients  have  to 
put  np  with  infeiicn-  arrungenicnts."  Notwith- 
standing Hueh  disadvantages  m  are  above  named, 
there  are,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  about 
fifteen  (-(niiity  and  borough  asylums  at  th(^  present 
time  whieh  ai'e  being  enlarged  ;  the  extensions  in 
Bomc  instances  are  of  considerable  importance, 
and  have  necessitated  the  entire  alteration  or 
reconstruction  of  the  administration  buildings. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— XI. 

KITCHEN  AND  SCI'U.HIIV  SINKS. 

THESE  should  be  made  of  strong  white  glazed 
stoneware,  free  fi'om  fire-cracks  or  flaws  of 
any  description.  A  strong  brass  grating  about 
;ijin.  diameter  should  be  .securely  fixed  to  the 
outlet  of  the  sink,  with  a  2in.  diameter  trap, 
having  a  cone  inlet  immediately  und(!rncath,  and 
connected  to  u  ;2in.  diameter  lead  wasto-pipo  (see 


WATl;U-CI,OSKTS. 

Considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  a  thoroughly  sanitary  type  of  water- 
closet,  for  the  provision  of  a  defective  ap])liance 
may  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sc(iucnccs.  Of  late  years  great  improv(3ment8 
have  been  made  in  tlicir  general  design  and  details 
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Fig.  51).  The  bottom  of  the  trap  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  screw  cleaning-eye  for  cleansing  and 
inspection  purjjoses.  All  sinks  should  be  fixed  on 
iron  brackets,  instead  of  brick  piers  or  wooden 
bearers,  so  as  to  avoid  forming  comers  and  rest- 
ing-places for  dirt.  To  prevent  any  risk  of 
siphonage,  an  air-pipe  should  be  fixed  near  the 
top  of  the  trap,  and  discharge  into  the  open  air. 
Tjbe  outer  end  of  the  pipe  .should  not  be  placed  at 
a  lower  level  than  the  top  of  the  sink,  and  may 
be  provided  with  cross-wires  soldered  thereto,  or 
a  brass  perforated  hinged  grating  may  be  let  in 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  shown. 

Kitchen  or  scullery  .sinks  should  discharge  into 
a  flushing-rim  grease-gully,  as  previously  de- 
scribed, the  g'ullj'  and  di'ain  being  kejjt  free  from 
any  aecmmilations  of  grease  by  means  of  frequent 
flushing  from  an  automatic  flushing- tank.  Should 
it  not  be  practicable  to  adopt  flushing  arrange- 
ments for  this  purpose — owing  to  an  intermittent 
or  insufficient  sujiply  of  water — a  grease -trap  may 
be  provided,  .as  shown  in  Fig.  49.  The  removal 
of  the  grease  should  be  canied  out  systematically 
and  at  st;ited  intervals,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
all  parts  of  the  grease-trap  should  bo  thoroughlj' 
flushed  and  cleansed. 
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of  coiutruction  ;  but  large  numbers  of  water- 
closets  are  being  manufactured  at  the  present 
time  which  cannot  be  considered  as  complying 
with  ordinary  sanitary  requirements. 

All  water-closets  should  be  securely  trapped 
close  to  the  outlet  of  the  fitment,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possible  entry  of  impure  air  or  gases  from  the 
soil-pipe.  This  precaution  must  be  supplementarj- 
to  the  provision  of  a  continuous  circulation  of  air 
at  the  j\m(  tion  of  the  (loset  with  the  soil-pipe, 
as  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
ventilation  of  the  drains.  The  water-seal,  or 
trap,  may  form  i)art  of  the  closet  fitment  it.solf, 
or  may  be  fixed  Bei)arately  near  its  outlet.  In 
either  case  the  cfli(ioncy  of  the  trap  will  b(;  here 
considered  as  forming  a  component  part  of  the 
sanitary  eliiciency  of  the  closet  a.s  a  whole. 

For  the  jjroduction  of  a  8ati8factor\-  and  sani- 
tary water-closet  it  is  necessary  that  the  basin 
should  be  capable  of  retaining  within  it  a  volume 
of  water  affording  sufficient  area  and  depth  for 
the  complete  immersion  of  fii-cal  deposits  whilst 
the  closet  is  being  used,  and  the  contents  of  the 
basin  should  be.  capable  of  being  entirely  con- 
voyed through  the  traj)  into  the  drain  by  the 
discharge  of  water  into  the  basin  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  basin  and  trap  should  be  recharged 
with  clean  water  to  permit  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  closet  when  next  required. 

Every  portion  of  the  closet,  including  the  trap, 
must  be  thoroughly  self-cleaning,  with  all  its 
surfaces  perfectly  smooth  and  ha^ing  no  tendency 
to  become  fouled  by  the  passing  fajces.  A  satis- 
factorj-  closet  should  also  be  simple  in  construction, 
having  no  intricate  working  parts  which  ma^'  be 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  tmder  ordinary  use. 

Although  the  type  of  closet  known  as  the  "  pan 
closet "  is  considered  to  be  practically  extinct, 
yet,  notwithstanding  aU  that  has  been  written 
and  said  about  it,  the  pan  closet  is  still  being 
made,  and — presumably — used.  For  this  reason 
a  slight  description  of  its  characteristics  are  given. 
The  general  arrangement  is  shown  at  Fig.  52, 
and  consists  of  a  basin  with  a  movable  copper  pan 
under,  bj^  which  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
retained  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin.    The  pan  is 


decomposing  filth.    As  a  conseipumce,  the  appa 
ratus  becomes  permanently  insanitary,  and  e.'ic' 
time  tlio  pan  is  emptied  (juantities  of  inipuro  air 
and  gasi'.s   escape   from  the  container  into  the 
room.    A  more  insanitary  form  of  closet  coul 
scarcely  be  devised. 

A  class  of  closet  known  as  the  "  plunger"  or 
"])lug"  closet  was  at  one  time  extensively  used 
(sec  Fig.  5:!).  A  satisfactory  area  and  depth  of 
water  is  r(!tained  within  the  basin  by  means  of 
the  ])lug  or  jilungor  1'.  The  ba.sin  is  capable  of 
being  flushed  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the 
plungt^r  chamber  C  is  not  self -cleansing  :  the  sides 
of  the  chamber  and  plunger  arc  liable  to  become 
fumid  with  fjDces,  the  deleterious  gases  from 
which  escape  into  the  ai)artment  at  the  opening 
for  th(^  handle.  This  class  of  closet  is  also  some- 
times fixed  without  a  siphon  trap  between  the 
soil-pipe  and  the  basin,  and  is  then  known  as  11 
"traplcss"  closet  (see  Fig.  54).  In  this  case  the 
only  safeguard  for  jirevcnting  the  entry  of  impure 
air  from  the  drains  into  the  house  is  that  affordf.'C 
b}-  the  plunger  and  the  water  above  it.  Should 
a  small  piece  of  ))a])er  or  other  substance  preven 
the  plug  from  resting  tightly  upon  its  seat,  the 
water  above  gradually  escapes  into  the  drain,  and 
impure  air  is  then  free  to  enter  the  building — it 
may  be,  with  disastrous  results. 

The  "  valve  "  closet  is  a  very  satisfactory  form 
of  closet  for  domestic  use,  provided  that  a  renlli/ 
good  and  well-made  appliance  is  obtained.  JIany 
of  those  now  being  extensively  sold  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  faulty  in  design  or  work- 
manshij),  though  they  maj'  have  the  questionable 
merit  of  being  cheap  in  their  first  cost.  A  good 
valve  closet  is  necosBarily  expensive,  owing  to  its 
mechanism,  anil  unless  it  is  intended  to  use  only  a 
high-(las8  valve  closet,  fixed  in  a  complete  and 
proper  manner,  they  are  better  avoided  altogether. 

The  general  construction  of  a  valve  closet  is 
shown  in  Fig.   44,   and  consists  of  a  glazed 
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pivoted  within  a  large  iron  container  or  receiver. 
On  pulling  a  handle  the  contents  of  the  -pan  are 
discharged  into  the  receiver,  a  portion  of  which 
passea  down  the  dip-pipe  into  the  D-trap  below, 
and  from  thence  into  the  drain,  the  remainder 
being  splashed  over  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  receiver  and  D-trap.  This  gradually  accu- 
mulates until  both  become  thickly  coated  with 
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earthenware  basin,  with  an  iron  valve-box  under, 
and  directly  connected  to  a  lead  siphon -trap 
secured  to  the  soil-pipe.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  tyi)e  of  closet  is  that  a  large 
volume  of  water,  having  ample  depth  and  surface 
area,  is  retained  within  the  basin.  In  fact,  the 
surface  area  of  the  water  is  generally  greater  than 
the  opening  in  the  seat,  so  that  aU  faical  deposits 
fall  directly  into  the  water-pool  without  soiling 
the  sides  of  the  basin,  or  allowing  unpleasant 
odours  to  be  given  ofi  from  the  exposed  fieees. 
After  use,  the  basin  is  completely  emptied  of  its 
contents,  and  the  apparatus,  including  the  trap, 
is  well  flushed,  \\bilst  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
clean  water  is  retained  within  the  basin  for  its 
satisfactory  use  on  the  next  occasion.  Amongst 
the  details  connected  with  the  selection  and  fixing 
of  an  efficient  valve  closet,  the  following  may  ' 
noticed. 

1.  All  valve  closets  must  be  provided  with  1 
self-cleansing  siphon-trap  of  good  construction 
immediately  under  the  valve-box. 

2.  A  ventilating  pipe  (usually  known  as  a  puff  J 
pipe)  must  be  pro-sided  to  the  valve-box  an^ 
carried  through  an  outer  wall  into  the  open  air. 

3.  An  anti-siphonage  pipe  should  be  provided 
on  the  soil-pipe  side  of  the  closet-trap.  For  a 
single  closet  this  may  be  connected  to  the  soil- 
pipe,  as  sho^vn  in  Fig.  44,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
vertical  series  of  closets  the  anti-siphonago 
branch  from  each  closet  is  connected  to  a  vertical 
pipe  and  afterwards  to  the  soil-pipe  above  the 
higheist  closet,  as  previously  described  and  shown 
in  Fig.  45. 

4.  A  lead  safe  should  be  provided  under  each 
closet,  ha\ing  a  waste-pipe  discharging  into  the 
open  air,  the  outer  end  being  provided  with  a 
brass  or  copper  hinged  flap. 

5.  The.  overflow  from  the  closet  basiij  should 
discharge  on  to  the  lead  safe  beneath,  as  shown  in 
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Fig.  -ii.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted  slops  should 
nerer  be  emptied  into  the  closet,  otherwise  there 
is  great  danger  of  organic  matters  being  allowed 
to  overflow  and  decompose  within  the  lead  safe 
should  the  closet  be  carelessly  used.  ^Vheneve^ 
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there  is  any  risk  of  the  valve-closet  being  used  as 
as  a  slop-closet  or  housemaid's  sink,  the  following 
arrangement  should  be  substituted.  The  overflow 
pipe  should  be  trapped  and  discharge  into  the 
ventilating  pipe  from  the  valve-box,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  45.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  discharge 
directly  into  the  valve-box.  The  overflow  pipe 
must  also  be  arranged  to  receive  a  small  quantity 
of  clean  water  on  each  occasion  that  the  closet  is 
flushed,  so  that  the  water  seal  of  the  overflow  trap 
may  be  kept  intact,  and  the  whole  of  it  should  be 
easily  accessible  for  cleansing  pvirposes  if  required. 

6.  ^^'here  the  local  circumstances  are  such  that 
a  water  waste-preventing  cistern  must  of  necessity 
be  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  supply -valve  and 
bellows  regiilator  usually  attached  to  the  closet 
under  the  seat,   the  waste-preventing  cistern 
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cleansing,  even  when  a  flushing  rim  is  provided 
in  lieu  of  the  usual  flushing  arm.  The  exposed 
water  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  quite 
insuflBcient ;  whilst  the  area  of  the  sides  of  the 
basin  is  so  comparatively  large  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  use  the  closet  without  soiling  the 
sides.  The  result  is  that  the  ordinary  two-gallon 
•water  flush  given  to  these  closets  is  ([uite  incapable 
of  overcoming-  the  tenacious  adherence  of  the 
fa?ces  to  the  sides  of  the  basin,  and,  under  normal 
conditions,  the  closet  permanently  remains  in  a 
more  or  less  foul  and  insanitary  state.  ^Vith 
regard  to  the  "long-hopper,"  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  same  defects  are  apparent,  but  in  a 
much  gieater  degree. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  class  of  closet  known  as 
the  "Wash-out"  was  introduced,  and  at  one 
time  most  extensively  used  (.see  Fig.  57).  The 
closet  is  designed  to  allow  of  a  shallow  pool  of 
water  always  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  for  the  reception  of  fa;cal  deposits.  The 
surface  area  of  the  water  pool  is  satisf actor)-,  but 
the  depth  quite  insufficient  to  permit  the  fieces 
being  properly  immersed  without  soiling  the  bottom 
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They  should  be  fixed  without  any  inclosure,  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  being  exi)08cd  to  view  in 
order  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  in  every 
part,  no  hidden  corners  being  left  for  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  dirt. 

The  description  of  closet  kno^vIl  as  the 
"  siphonic-action "  closet  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Fig.  5!)  shows  the  general 
arrangement  of  this  type  of  closet.  The  outlet  of 
the  basin  takes  the  form  of  a  bent  tube  or  siphon- 
pipe,  the  long  leg  of  which  is  connected  to  a  trap 
(or,  in  some  instances,  a  weir)  attached  to  the  soil- 
pipe.  On  flushing  the  closet,  siphonic  action  is 
set  up,  and  the  contents  of  the  basin  are  siphoned 
or  drawn  out,  instead  of  being  thrust  out  by  the 
force  of  the  water-flu.sh.  Nearly  all  manii- 
facturers  of  siphonic-action  closets  adopt  different 
arrangements  by  which  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  siphon  pipe  in  order  to  set  up  siphonic  action, 
this  object  being  oftentimes  attained  in  a  highly- 
ingenious  manner.  Im  one  well-known  closet  of 
this  description,  a  small  puff-pipe  is  fixed  just 
above  the  water-seal  of  the  trap  (at  A,  Fig.  59) 
through  which  the  air  is  expelled  by  means  of  the 
rapid  discharge  of  water  (at  B)  down  the  long 
arm  of  the  siphon-pipe.  In  some  forms  of 
"siphonic-action"  closets,  waste  water  or  slops 
must  not  be  discharged  into  the  closet  for  fear  of 
setting  up  siphonic  action,  and  so  lea\'ing  the 
closet  with  little  or  no  effective  water-seal 
between  the  soil-pipe  and  the  fitment. 

By  the  use  of  a  siphonic-action  closet,  ample 
depth  of  water  is  obtained  in  the  basin  together 
with  a  large  water  area,  whilst  the  contents  of  the 
basin  are  thoroughly  drawn  out.  Great  care  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  select  a  thoroughly  good 
form  of  closet  embodying  this  principle,  but  also 
to  insure  that  it  is  properly  fixed  for  use. 


THE    TIMBERS    OF  AUSTRALASIA.— V. 

H.VRDWOODS  {continued).— II.  aUEENSLAND. 

AFTER  what  has  been  said  of  the  hardwoods 
of  New  South  Wales  in  the  preceding^ 
articles,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  speak  afi-esh 
of  the  same  timbers,  simply  because  they  are 
common  to  others  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
unless  where  there  happens  to  be  some  marked 
difference  in  quality  fi-om  what  has  already  been 
described,  or  some  particular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  them  which  demands  notice. 
Two  things,  however,  are  incumbent  on  me. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  indicate  the  general  dis- 
tribution among  the  si.x  Australian  colonies  of 
the  hardwoods  suitable  for  export ;  the  second, 
to  enumerate  such  important  timbers  of  this 
description  as  do  not  belong  (or  only  in  a  minor 
degree)  to  the  mother  colony.  The  former  of 
these  objects  may  be  best  and  most  simply  at- 
tained, perhaps,  by  means  of  the  subjoined  table 
which  I  have  compiled  from  the  most  recent  in- 
formation obtainable  from  various  authoritative 
sources,  and  some  of  which  has  been  either 
published  or  sent  me  since  these  articles  were  first 
undertaken.  In  this  table,  it  will  be  observed. 
New  Zealand  is  conspicuous  by  her  absence  ;  but 
separated  as  that  colony  is  from  the  Australian 
continent  by  a  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and 
enjoying  generally  a  higher  latitude,  with  (in 
many  parts,  especially  of  the  South  Island)  a 
much  greater  elevation  above  sea-level,  her  flora 
is  quite  distinct  from,  that  of  Australia  (which  is 
generally  taken  to  include  the  island  of  jTusmania)  > 
and  the  whole  family  of  Eucah-pts  are  non- 
indigenous  there,  though  the  blue  and  other  giuns 
have  been  introduced  with  great  advantage  and 
success,  flourishing  amazingly  in  the  moresouthem 
climate,  and  becoming  even  hardier  than  under 
their  native  conditions. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  task — -N-iz.,  con- 
sideration of  tho.se  hardwoods  in  the  possession  of 
which  the  mother  colony  does  not  figure  jiromi- 
nently  (if  at  all),  we  have  first  to  take  the  great 
north-eastern  colony  lying  immediately  adjacent 
to  New  South  Wales,  "and  occupying  almost  the 
same  longitude — namely, 

U.  aUEEN.SI.AND. 

The  knowledge  of  the  timbers  of  Queensland  is 
probably  the  most  backward,  both  scientifically 
and  commercially,  of  any  of  the  Colonies ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  Colonial  Botanist,  !Mj\  F. 
Manson  Bailey,  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the 
secretary  for  I'ublie  Lands  and  Agriculture, 
draws  public  attention  to  the  subject.  He  says  : — 
"  I  would  again  urge  upon  your  notice  the 
necessity  of  some  further  effort  being  made  at 
collecting  specimens  of  the  indigenous  flora,  and 
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-hould  be  capable  of  g:i^■ing  a  "flush"  and 
•'  after-flush,"  so  that  the  basin  may  be  left  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  water  within  it. 

7.  The  inclosure  to  the  closet  should  not  be 
"fixed  "  or  screwed  down.  The  seat  should  be 
hinged,  and  the  front  or  riser  capable  of  being 
readily  removed,  so  that  the  whole  space  may  be 
properly  cleaned  from  time  to  time. 

Attention  to  these  and  similar  details  are 
necessary  if  an  effective  and  satisfactory  valve- 
closet  is  desired. 

The  "hopper"  form  of  closet,  in  its  most 
primitive  form,  consists  of  an  earthenware  basin 
with  a  trap  immediately  under  the  outlet.  The 
basin  takes  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone  or 
"  hopper  " — hence  the  name.  Hopper  closets  are 
known  as  "  long  "  and  "  short  "  hoppers,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  basin.    Figs.  55  and  56 
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are  skctchf*  of  a  "long"  and  "  short "  hopper 
closet  respectively.  The  "short-hopper"  closet 
is  frwiuently  used  for  servants'  closets  and  cottage 
property.  It  is  cheap  and  simple  in  construction, 
Dnt  cannot  be  cjnsidered  as  complying  with 
modem  wmitarj-  requirements.  Thb  surfaces  of 
tbe  baaiu  are  easily  fouled  and  insufficiently  self- 


and  lower  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  basin.  The 
ordinary'  flush  of  water  rarely  removes  all  traces 
of  the  faeces  which  have  thus  soiled  the  basin. 
The  force  of  the  flush  is  also  in  a  great  measiu-e 
expended  in  surmounting  the  weu-  formed  in  the 
basin,  leaving  insufficient  energy  to  properly 
cleanse  the  outlet  and  trap  under.  As  a  conse- 
quence, instead  of  the  closet-trap  being  charged 
with  clean  water,  it  frequently  retains  a  j)ropor- 
tion  of  decomposing  f;ecal  matters,  whiLst  the 
sides  of  the  basin  outlet  becomes  gradually  furred 
with  the  passing  faeces,  so  that  the  whole  appli- 
ance is  rendered  most  insanitary. 

Another  form  of  closet,  known  as  the  "  wash- 
down  "  closet,  is  shown  at  Fig.  58.  This  is 
essentially  a  modification  of  the  short  hopper  and 


trap,  and  when  of  good  design  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory- closet  for  general  purposes.  A  fairlj-  large 
water  surface  may  be  obtained  within  the  basin, 
together  with  sufficient  depth  for  the  immersion 
of  the  ficces,  whiLst  the  continuously  sloping  sides 
of  the  basin  allow  the  full  force  of  the  flush  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  trap  w-ith  a  thorough 
scouring  and  cleansing  action. 

In  many  of  the  wash  -  down  closets  now 
being  manufactured,  the  water  surface  in  the 
basin  is  far  too  small  for  sanitary  efficiency,  and 
they  are  consequently  very  little  better  than  the 
common  form  of  short  hopper  closet  in  that 
respect.  A  well  -  designed  w-ash  -  down  closet 
should  provide  a  water  pool  of  good  depth  and 
ample  surface,  together  with  a  thoroughly  sclf- 
cleansiiig  trap.  The  back  of  the  basin  should  be 
nearly  vertical,  whilst  the  outlet  of  thi^  trap  should 
be  an-anged  not  only  to  allow  the  connection 
with  the  soil-pipe  being  properly  and  easily 
made,  but  to  admit  of  it  being  at  all  times  acces- 
sible for  examination.  It  is  desirable  that  wash- 
down  closets  may  be  of  the  pedestal  type,  in  order 
to  give  adequate  support  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  fitment,  and  to  allow  the  seat  to  rest  directly 
upon  the  closet  without  the  use  of  seat  brackets. 
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DISTRIBUTION  THROUGHOUT  THE  AI  STRAI^IAN  COLONIES  OF  THE  HARD  "WOODS 
SUITABLE  F<JR  EXPORT."* 


Botanical  Name. 


Eucalyptus  paniculuta.. 
crebra 


siderophloia  

„  mderoxjlon   

„  capitellata  

„  Kujjenioides   

,,  Muelk'riana  

raacroiTjucha . . . 

,,  obliqua   

,,  rostrnta  

tcreticoiTiis   

,,  cttlophylla  

,,  globulus  

„  HalixTia   

,,  mcgncai-pa   

,,  leucoxylon   

,,  redunra   

,,  poniocalyx   

,,  Itaveretiana  

,,  mnculata   

,,  corj-noi'alj'x  

,,  viminalis   

,,  loxnphleba   

,,  liemiphloia   

,,  melliDdora 

,,  largifl'Tens   

miorothwa   

,,         polyanthema  ... 

,,  botrjoides  

„  resinifera  

,,  lobuHta  

,,  acmenoides   

,,  amvgdalina  

,,  Si('1)eriana  

,,  Htriota  

,,  teKscluris   

,,  pilularis  

,,  mic^rocoryg   

,,  iStuartiana   

iriartfinata  

,,  diver^titolor   

„  goinphucephala 

,,  comuta  

,,  porj'mbosa   

,,         loiigifolia  .:  

.,  longieornis   

,,  Malubris  

Syncarpia  laurifolia  

Tinatania  oonferta  

siiaveoIenK  

Gmclina  Leifihhardtii   

Elaeocarpus  Kirtonii  

„  cyanea   

Bancroftii   

Backhousia  Bancroftii  

Leptospormuin  lanigerum  ... 

Melaleuca  ericifolia   

,,  luciidendron  

MjTtus  acmenoides   

„  ponoclada   

An<rnphora  intermedia  

Owcnia  venosa   

Calistemon  salignum  


Vernacular  Namo.+ 


Ironbark  (white  or  "she")   

„       {narrow  leaved)   

„       (broad  leaved)   

,,       'red  flowering)   

Stringj-bark  (silvery)   

„  (white)   

„  (yellow)   

(red)   

„  (messmate)   

Red  gum  (River  Murray)   

(Forest)   

„      (West  Australian)   

Blue  gum  ( Victorian  or  Tasmanian) 

„  (Sydney/   

„      (West  Au.stralian)   

White  gum  (or  South  Australian  blue  gum) 

(West  Ausbuliau;   

Grey  gum  (or  jweudo  blue  gum)  ,. 

,.  Queensland)   

Spotted  gum   

Sugar  gum  

Manna  gum  

York  gum  

Box  (white)  

„  (vellow)   

„  (black)   

„  (bastard)  

„    (true  red)   

„    (red,  or  Victorian  mahogany) 

Mahogany  (forest)   

„  (swamp)   

„        (white)   ., 

Ash  (mountain)  

(  or  gum  top) 

,,  (white)   

„    (Moreton  Bay)   

Blackbutt  

Tallow- wood   

Queensland  Tea-tree   

Jarrah   

Karri  

Tuart  

Yate-tree  

Blood-wood  

WooUybutt   

Morell-trec   

Gimlet-wood   

Turpentine-tree  

Brush  Box   

Queensland  Swamp  Mahrigany  

Beech  (or  Leichhardt-tree)   

„  (white)  

Blueben-y  Ash   

(?) 


Habitat.t 


Johnstone  River  hardwood 
Tea-tree  

,,  (swamp)   

„  (white)   

White  Myrtle  

Ironwood  

Narrow-leaved  apple-tree  ... 

Sour  plum     

Bottle-brush  (or  stonewood) 


N.S.W, 
N.S.W 
N.S.W, 
N.S.W 
N.S.W, 
N.S.W 
Vic, 
N.S.W, 
N.S.W, 
N.S.W, 
N.S.W, 
W.A 
N.S.W, 
N.S.W, 
W.A. 
Vic,  S. 
W.A. 
N.S.W 
Q. 

N.S.W 
S.A. 
N.S.W. 
W.A. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N8.W. 
Q.,  Vic 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
W.A. 
W.A. 
W.A. 
W.A. 
N.8.W, 
N.S.W. 
W.A. 
W.A. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W., 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
Q. 
Q. 

N.S.AV., 
N.S.W., 
N.S.W., 
N.S.W., 
Q. 

N.S.W., 
N.S.W., 
N.S.W., 


.,  Q.,  Vic. 
,  Q.,  Tas. 
.,  «.,  Vic. 
,  ^'ic. 

,  Q.,  Vic,  S.A. 
,  Q.,  Vic 

.,  Q.,  Vic,  S.A. 

Vic.  S.A.,  Tas. 
.,Q.,  Vic,  8.A.,  W.A. 
.,  Q.,  Vic 

,  Vic,  Ta«. 
..  Q. 

A. 

,  Vic,  8.A. 
,Q. 

,  Vic,  S.A.,Tas. 

Vic,  S.A. 
,  Q.,  Vic,  S.A. 
,  Vic,  S.A. 
,  Q.,  8.A.,  W.A. 
,  Q.,  Vic. 

',  Q. 
,  Q. 
,  Q. 

,  Vic,  Tas. 
,  Tas. 

,  Q.,  S.A. 
,  Q.,  Vic. 
,  Q. 

,  Q.,  Vic,  Tas. 


Q.,  Vic. 
Vic. 


Q. 
Q. 

Q.,  S.A. 

Q. 

Q. 

Q.,  Vic,  Tas. 


Q.,  Vic,  8.A.,  Tas. 
Q.,  Vic,  Tas. 

Q.,8.A.  (N.  Territory), W.A. 
Q. 

Vic,  Tas. 
Q. 

Q.,  Vic,  Tas. 


*  This  table  is  intended  to  indicate  where  the  various  timbers  are  to  be  found,  not  where  they  flourish  the  best 
and  attain  the  soundest  condition.  For  this  latter  information  the  letterpress  must  be  consulted,  under  the  headings 
of  the  respective  colonies. — D.  L. 

+  Out  of  (in  many  cases)  a  multiplicity  of  vernacular  names,  I  have  selected  those  which  seeemed  the  most 
reasonable  (or  least  unreasonable  I),  the  best  established,  and  the  least  likely  to  lead  to  confusion.  But  the  on/y 
possible  tray  of  avoiding  that  is  to  use  the  botanical  names.— D.  L. 

{"N.S.W."  signifies  New  South  Wales;  "  Q."  Queensland;  "Vic,"  Victoria;  "S.A.,"  South  Australia; 
"  W.A.,"  Western  Australia ;  and  "  Tas.,"'  Tasmania.— D.  L. 


particularly  the  ivoods.  Up  to  the  present  only 
about  000  are  known,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  1,000  o.\ist."  Mr.  Uailey  likewise 
emi>h;isi.scs  !i  matter  to  which  I  drew  attention  in 
the  0])eiiing  of  niy  second  article  (page  22!  ante) — 
viz.,  the  importance  of  employing  the  Latin,  or 
botanical,  iiamoHof  timbers,  observing  :  "  I  would 
ask  that  no  ))nblic  money  bo  spent  in  collecting 
wood  samples  for  the  European  market,  e.xcept 
such  have  attached  to  each  sample  the  scientific 
as  well  as  the  vernacular  names.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that,  in  making  this  request,  I  am 
Bp(!aking  more  as  a  botanist  than  as  an  artisan. 
All  who  have  had  to  do  with  our  woods  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  vn-nandar  name 
alone  is  useli  is,  or  even  worsr,  for  so  frequently  the 
game  ^■cl•nacular  name  is  gi\'en  to  very  dissimilar 
woods."  The  more  extended  information  so 
properly  desired  by  the  Colonial  Botanist  of 
Q\icensland  wo\ild  not,  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability, materially  affect  the  knowledge  which 
already  widely  exists— viz.,  that  th(!  hardwoods 
indigenous  to  his  colony  arc  very  much  the  same 
as  those  native  to  the  adjoining  coastal  colony  of 
New  Soutli  Wales ;  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
Northern  Territory  of  centrally-situated  South 
Australia,  which  occupies  the  same  latitude  west 
of  the  (lulf  of  Carpentaria  as  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Tropical  part  of  (iueensland.  It 
18  true  that  some  of  the  experts  in  the  mother 
colony  assert  that  the  Queensland  hardwoods 
are  sappier  and  altogether  inferior  to  their 
own  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hon.  W. 
Pottigrew,  M.h.C,  the  experienced  head  of, 
I  suppo.so,  the  leading  firm  of  timber  merchants, 
saw-millers.  &c.,  in  the  colony,  wi-ote  to  me  not 
long  since  from  Brisbane,  that  while  the  Queens- 
land hardwoods  were  rather  higher  in  price  than 
those  of  Now  South  Wales,  they  were  certainly 
more  durable,  and  therefore  cheaper  in  the  end. 
Such  a  conflict  of  testimony  may  probably 
he  reconciled  by  the  assumption  that"  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  the  timbers  of  the  two 
colonies  depends  upon  the  particular  place  of 
their  growth,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  felled,  and  the  judgment  used  in  their 
selection.  If  this  assumption  be,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be,  correct,  the  fact  must  form  a  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  the  course  lately  urged 
upon  the  Board  of  Export  Trade  of  New  South 
Wales  b)-  a  deputation  representing  a  conference 
of  the  leading  saw-millers  and  timber  merchants, 
that  all  timbers  exported  from  the  colony  should 
be  capable  of  being  properly  graded  by  a  qualified 
-Government  expert  prior  to  shipping,  whereby 
the  genuineness  and  quality  of  all  superior 
timbers  would  be  guaranteed,  and  the  freight  be 
saved  on  inferior  and  consequentlj-  rejected 
woods. 

Several  timbers,  however,  are,  practically 
.speaking,  peculiar  to  Queensland.  One  of  thesa 
is  the  blood  wood  {E.  corijmhnsa),  so  called  from 
the  large  quantity  of  a  blood-like  fluid  (gum  or 
"  kino  ")  which  exudes  from  the  tree,  and  which, 
when  indurated,  produces  the  concentric  gum- 
veins  so  common  in  the  poorer  qualities  of  this 
timber.  It  is  fairly  plentiful  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  coastal  districts  and  on  the  Blue 
Mountains  ;  but  there  it  is  usually  so  full  of  these 
gum-veins,  and  consequently  so  liable  to  "shell," 
that  it  is  worthless,  except  for  such  local  purposes 
as  fencing-posts,  &c.,  and  I  have  not,  therefore, 
included  it  among  the  exportable  timbers  of  the 
mother  colony.  But  in  (Queensland,  where  its 
native  name  is  "Boona,"  it  grows  in  a  greater 
variety  of  soils  and  places  than  almost  any  other 
tree.  It  is  found  on  the  richest  soils  and  on  the 
poorest,  in  swamps,  and  on  the  tops  of  ridges. 
The  timber  of  the  rich  soils,  however,  is  as  worth- 
less as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and  for  the 
same  reason  :  the  good  sound  trees  grow  on  poor 
•soil.  But,  when  well  selected,  bloodwood  is  all 
but  imperishable  in  or  on  the  ground,  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  not  splitting  at  the  ends 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  many  of  the  hard- 
woods do.  It  is  consequently  suitable  in  a  marked 
degree  for  the  construction  of  wharves  and  cul- 
verts, and  would  probably  be  equally  well  adapted 
for  railway  sleepers  and  wood  paving.  For  the 
story-posts  of  buildings  it  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  timbers  known,  as  it  is  not  readily 
attacked  bj-  the  white  ant,  .and  catches  fire  with 
diliiculty.  There  was  till  lately  a  piece  of  blood- 
wood  still  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  North  Pine 
ri\  er  which  was  kuo'STO  to  have  been  cut  into  by  a  ! 
cross-cut  snw  and  a.xe  in  1825.  With  reference  | 
to  this  Mr.  Petiigrew  writes  to  mc  : — "  I  saw 
the  marics  referred  to  in  1877,  shortly  before  j 
writing  a  p:ipcr  on  '  The  Habitat  and  Peculiarities  | 


of  Our  Timbers'"  (which  he  read  before  the 
Queensland  Philosophical  Society).  "The  last 
time  I  saw  it  w.as  in  1889,  and  it  was  still  sound. 
I  then  noticed  that  it  was  a  limb,  and,  looking 
about,  saw  the  tree  and  place  from  which  it  had 
been  broken  off.  Since  then  it  has  been  burned 
by  a  bush  fire."  This  is  high  testimony  to  the 
endurance  of  bloodwood.  In  colour  the  timber 
ranges  from  a  dirty  white  to  yellow.  When 
green  it  is  soft  and  spongy,  but  it  dries  hard. 

The  Queensland  grey  gum  {E.  Ravertiana), 
called  also  "iron  gum"  and  "  Thoset's  bos," 
and  named  after  M.  Raveret  Wattel,  the  author 
of  "  L' Eucalyptus  :  son  Introduction,  sa  Cul- 
ture," &c.,  is  regarded  by  the  Eev.  .T.  E. 
Tenison-Woods,  F.G.S.,  vice-president  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  as  "one 
of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  Tropics," 
though  unfortunately  it  is  not  very  plentiful.  It 
is  a  truly  noble  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  300ft. 
with  a  diameter  of  10ft.,  and  towering  over  every 
other  gum  on  the  banks,  and  even  in  the  bed,  of 
the  rivers.  It  is  a  highly  durable  timber,  dark- 
coloured,  excessively  hard — so  hard  that  the 
platelayers  of  the  Queensland  Central  Railway 
complained  that  it  destro5-ed  their  tools — and 
valuable  for  underground  piles,  railway  sleepers, 
.and  many  other  purposes,  as  it  resists  the 
heaviest  blow.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  and 
without  any  interstices  fiUed  with  gum,  but  is 
usually  speckled  with  white,  which  gives  it  an 
I  agreeable  mottled  appearance,  and  as  it  takes  a 
I  splendid  polish,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  joinery  and  cabinet  furniture  where  much 
1  hard  we.ar  is  required,  such  as  the  fittings  of 
I  ships'  cabins,  railway  caniagcs,  &c. 


The  Moreton  Bay  Ash  [E.  tesselarit),  called  by 
the  natives  "  Corang "  and  "  Corbeen,"  is  fre- 
quently a  less  durable  timber  than  most  of  the 
Eucalj'pts,  and  the  statements  as  to  its  value  are 
conflicting.  The  reasonable  deduction,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  that  a  hot  climate  is  essential  to  the 
complete  development  of  this  species  as  a  hard- 
wood. Indeed,  the  wood  is  generally  tough, 
rather  than  hard,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
except  near  the  bark.  But  in  the  Toirid  regions 
about  Townsville,  Charter's  Towers,  and  Rock- 
hampton  (in  some  of  which  places  the  shade  tem- 
perature last  January  reached  13.5°)  the  timber  is 
highlj'  esteemed  and  used  for  a  large  varietj'  of 
purposes,  though  its  most  important  employment 
is  for  flooring,  on  account  of  its  elasticity,  tinder 
any  circumstances,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
the  heart-wood  only,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  sap-wood  is  liable  to  decay. 

The  White  Tea-tree  (Melaleuca  leucadeadron)  is 
met  with  in  various  parts  of  Northern  Australia, 
growing  in  salt  swamps  where  no  other  Eucalypt 
will  live  ;  but  it  attains  its  best  development  about 
the  ^Mitchell  River,  in  North  Queensland.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  Natural  Order  as  the  Euca- 
lyptus [Mi/rtacece),  is  known  bj'  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  different  vernacular  and  aboriginal  names, 
and,  like  most  of  the  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  it  yields  an  essential  oil  closely  resembling 
the  medicinal  oil  of  Cajeput  of  India,  obtained 
from  the  Melaleuca  Minor.  Indeed,  more  than 
one  distinguished  botanist  has  considered  it  to  be 
the  same  tree.  The  timber  is  hard,  heavy,  and 
close-grained,  excellent  for  shipbuilding,  and 
specially  capable  of  resisting  the  damp  of  the 
ground.    One  of  its  appellations  ("  paper-bark 
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tree  ")  is  derived  from  the  papery  nature  of  the 
cortex,  which  is  not  only  of  greater  durability 
than  even  the  wood  itself,  but  is  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  water  (as  has  been  shown  in  cases 
where  the  undecortieated  timber  has  been  used 
for  dam  and  drainage  purposes),  and  appears  to 
be  equally  fire-resistent.  \Mien  brought  to  a 
surface,  the  wood  shows  a  singularly  beautiful 
combination  of  light  and  darker  shades,  which 
produce  the  appearance  of  a  ripple. 

Blackbutt  (E.  pilitl-aris)  has  already  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  hardwoods  of 
Xew  South  Wales.  I  refer  to  it,  however,  again, 
in  consequence  of  its  great  abundance  in  Queens- 
land, where  the  aboriginals  call  it  "  Toi."  It 
grows  best  close  to  the  coast  on  the  sandy  ridges, 
and  from  the  Caboolture  River  northwards  to  the 
Mary  Eiver,  and  including  Frazer's  Island,  it 
exists  in  enormous  quantities.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  these  localities.  It  is  found  in 
West  Moreton,  on  the  Main  Kange,  at  Highfields, 
and  in  many  other  places  where  the  ground  is 
well  drained  and  moist  sands  are  plentiful,  both 
these  conditions  seeming  to  be  requisite  for  the 
full  development  of  the  tree  in  Queensland.  In 
that  colony  bkckbutt  enjoys  the  very  highest 
estimation  for  house-building  and  many  other 
purposes.  It  is  there  considered  admirably 
adapted  both  for  the  planking  of  vessels  and  for 
railway  sleepers,  and  h;is  been  found  to  stand 
perfectly  in  the  wooden  rails  of  the  railway  at 
Tin  Can  Bay.  It  should,  therefore,  form  one  of 
the  safest  and  best  hardwoods  for  export  from  the 
great  northern  colony — one  on  which  the  most 
complete  reliance  can  be  placed  by  foreign 
importers — so  soon  as  she  devotes  a  little  more 
attention  to  her  valuable  timber  resources  than 
she  appears  to  have  done  up  to  the  present  time. 

Growing  with  blackbutt  in  the  Mooloolah 
country,  and  to  the  southward,  is  a  species  of 
turpentine  [E.  Stiiartiana],  the  native  name  of 
which  is  "  But-but,"  while  it  has  some  half-a- 
score  vernacular  names  as  well,  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  best  to  adopt  is  "  Queensland  Tea-tree."  It 
is  found  mostly  on  sandy  or  gravelly  ridges,  and 
is  extremely  durable  underground.  It  is  not 
particularly  abundant,  but  it  g^ows  very  rapidly. 
It  is  little  in  demand  for  one  of  the  great  uses  "of 
all  timbers  in  the  colonies — viz.,  for  the  e.xtensive 
fencing  which  takes  the  place  occupied  by 
the  hedges  and  ditches  so  characteristic  of 
England — as  it  is  verj'  difficult  to  split.  But, 
as  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  biim,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  for  railway  sleepers, 
bridge-work,  the  planking  of  vessels,  and  similar 
purposes.  It  answers  well,  also,  for  the  rougher 
kinds  of  furniture,  as  it  readily  takes  a  poUsh. 
There  is  likewise  a  swamp  mahogany,  called  by 
the  natives  "  Boolerchu,"  which  grows  on  swampy 
or  poor  wet  land,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew  as  an  undefined  species  of  Angophora. 
Probably,  however,  it  is  what  is  known  in  the 
sister  colonies  as  TtiKlanii  suareoleus  (Nat.  Or. 
Myrtiue<e).  At  all  events,  the  Queensland  swamp 
mahogany  seems  to  possess  but  one  single  merit, 
as  "  it  cracks  and  twists  into  all  manner  of  shapes 
when  cut  into  boards  or  planks."  This  sole  and 
particular  merit,  according  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  is 
that  "  it  resists  the  eolera  longer  than  any  other 
timber,  so  far  as  is  yet  known."  That,  however, 
is  rather  an  ex  parte  statement,  which,  while  it 
doubtless  contains  a  modicum  of  truth,  requires, 
I  think,  to  be  taken  with  the  traditional  "  grain 
of  salt."  But  I  shall  have  something  further  to 
say  about  the  resistance  of  various  timbers  to  the 
eolera  when  I  come  to  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia  and  her  famous  jarrah-wood.  One 
thing  is  certain  :  "  Boolerchu  "  is  used  extensively 
in  Ciueensland,  not  only  for  piles,  but  for  coach- 
building  and  other  purposes,  and  is  elastic,  close- 
grained,  fough,  strong,  and  durable,  with  a  red 
c/jlour  resembling  thiit  of  Spanish  mahogany. 
The  brash  box  [Trittania  eonferia)  is  veiy  plentiful 
on  the  ridges  near  Brisbane,  and  is  a  persistent 
grower  there,  springing  up  afresh  from  the  roots 
when  cut  or  burned  down.  But  though  fit  for 
heavy  constructional  work,  and  a  durable  timber 
for  ntilway  sleepers,  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
general  purposes,  like  the  wood  of  the  same  tree 
when  growing  in  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Pettigrew  utters  a  warning  against  its  incon- 
sidentte  use,  declaring  it  to  be  "of  no  account  for 
sawint.'.  as  it  twists  and  gets  uneven." 

De  Li};iia. 
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T\if:  Oalvcrley  t;.D.  School  Boaid  have  adopted 
plans  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  K.  Bailey,  of  Bradford 
and  Keighley,  for  new  schools  tfjbe  built  at  Farsley. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

K  VILL.\GE  rVBLIC-HOrSE. 

THIS  distinctly  picturesque  subject  has  not 
called  forth  such  designs  as  we  had  hoped  to 
have  seen,  and  neither  of  the  competitors  comes  up 
to  our  expectations.  "The  Owl"  is  the  best, 
and  "  Tadjiole "  takes  the  second  place,  while 
"  Clansman  "  ranks  third.  The  special  treatment 
suggested  by  a  plastered  and  whitewashed  finish 
for  the  exterior  of  this  building  has  not  been 
successfvdly  realised  by  "  The  Owl,"  while 
"Clansman"  has  scarcely  allowed  the  material 
to  influence  his  design  at  all ;  indeed,  red  brick, 
at  any  rate  up  to  the  eaves  Une,  would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  material  for  his  elevations.  The  con- 
ditions really  suggested  something  more  original 
than  this,  and  a  less  regulation  t5"pe  of  work  ought 
to  have  been  adopted.  The  instructions  were  as 
follows  : — A  village  public-house  by  the  highway, 
on  a  triangular  site,  with  a  small  triangular  grass 
plot  in  front.  The  front  line  of  building  to  be 
set  back  from  apex  far  enough  to  give  a  frontage 
of  60ft.  as  the  limit  for  building  ;  the  site  being 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  road,  at  an  angle  of 
60°  to  the  frontage.  The  house  to  be  treated 
externally  in  rough-cast  plastered  work,  with 
pantiled  roofs  and  wide  eaves.  Walls  white- 
washed. The  accommodation  to  comprise  a  small 
private  bar,  and  also  a  bar  parlour  of  about  ■20ft. 
by  18ft..  a  smoking-room  of  similar  proportions, 
a  billiard-room  for  one  full-sized  table,  and  on 
first  floor  a  good  room  suitable  for  club  and  other 
meetings,  measuring  about  30ft.  long  by  18ft. 
wide.  There  must  be  a  couple  of  good  bedrooms 
for  visitors  off  the  same  main  landing,  and  four 
or  five  bedrooms  for  the  household.  A  lai-ge 
living-room  kitchen  to  be  attached,  and  at  the 
back  a  wash  and  bake-house,  scullery,  larder, 
and  pantry.  The  stable  to  afford  standing  for  six 
horses,  and  a  coach-house  in  proportion.  The 
approach  to  the  stable-yard  is  to  be  made  a  feature 
of  in  the  centre  of  the  fa(;ade  or  thereabouts.  The 
sign  of  the  Red  Lion  is  to  be  suitably  introduced. 
Scale  for  elevations,  8ft.  to  the  inch  ;  for  plans, 
l-16in.  to  the  foot.  A  view  necessary.  Sufficient 
other  drawings  to  illustrate  the  house,  and  the 
section  may  be  shown  to  same  scale  as  plans. 
Economy  to  be  remembered. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  us  why  "The  Owl" 
should  have  cut  up  his  front  by  lower- 
ing the  eaves  and  altering  the  height  of  the 
roof  to  the  left  hand  of  his  facade  next  the 
chimney,  and  whj'  the  buttress  by  the  side  of  the 
central  covered-way  is  permitted  to  divide  the 
building  into  two  is  also  open  to  doubt.  The 
plan  is  clever,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  con- 
venient. There  is  a  degi-ee  of  quaintness,  too, 
about  his  elevations,  and  the  drawings  exhibit 
ingenuity  and  thought.  Whether  the  scheme  is 
a  suitable  one,  is,  however,  a  matter  of  opinion 
upon  which  we  have  nothing  useful  to  add. 
"  Tadpole  "  adapts  his  plans  to  the  triangular  site 
by  a  series  of  set-offs  planned  at  right  angles 
with  the  fa(,'ade.  He  isolates  his  club-room 
rather  better  ;  but  the  occupier  of  the  bed- 
roo:n  adjacent  to  it  would  probably  be  as  much 
disturbed  by  late  convivialities  as  in  "  The  Owl's  " 
plan,  where  the  club-room  is  reached  immediately 
off  the  same  conidor  as  the  bedroom.  The  bars, 
particularly  the  private  bar,  are  badly  planned  by 
"Tadpole,"  and  nothing  could  be  more  incon- 
venient than  the  narrow  space  in  his  plan  for  the 
customers  in  this  department.  The  first  floor  is, 
however,  much  better  contrived.  "Clansman" 
treats  his  gables  with  half-timber,  and  cramps  all 
his  entrances  in  a  needless  way.  His  elevations 
are  better  than  his  plans,  which  are  crude.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  "  In^^cta,"  who,  contrary  to 
the  rules,  sends  three  sheets.  His  elevations, 
though  delineated  in  a  restlessly  fanciful  and  in- 
effective style,  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  rough-fast  style  of  building  than  the 
majority  of  schemes  submitted  in  this  competition. 
I'Tie  homely  and  cottage- like  character  has  been, 
perhaps,  a  little  overdone,  making  the  block  of 
building  look  too  much  like  a  public -house  with 
two  cottages  attached.  The  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggests  a  cheap  tea-garden  tavern,  and 
the  stable-yard  is  very  ill  considered.  "  Saxon  " 
is  very  ordinary,  with  that  negative  quality,  per- 
haps, as  his  lejiding recommendation.  His  plan,  at 
any  rate,  is  convenient,  with  a  service  stair  to  the 
club-room,  which  is  better  contrivedand  niort;  shut 
off  from  the  restof  thehouse,  whichisan  .advantage. 
"Potboy"  is  odd  or  nothing,  and  his  oddity, 
as  a  Tnatter  of  fact,  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
The  slojjing  buttresses  are  overdone,  and  so  arc 
the  round-arched  recesses  and  openings.  The 


plans,  also,  arc  cut  up  and  inconsequential,  with 
a  staircase -well  opening  over  the  private  bar, 
which  would  be  most  inconvenient,  and  likely  to 
lead  to  all  kinds  of  mischief  and  horseplay  from 
the  landing  leading  immediately  out  of  the  club- 
room.  The  drawings  show  that  "  Potboy  "  ought 
to  do  better ;  but  as  it  is,  they,  too,  are  very 
indifferent.     "  Thistle  "  is  less  ambitious  and 
more  careful,  with  a  better  idea  of  public-house 
requirements.    The  clubroom  is  nicely  isolated, 
and  has  a  servery,  though  that  intermingles  with 
the  visitors'  bedrooms  in  a  (questionable  manner. 
The  view  is  inky,  and  would  not  reproduce  well 
with  so  many  rotten  lines.  "  Mac  "  has  overdone 
his  perspective,  and  he  makes  his  bar-parlour  a 
regular  saloon,  with  wall  seats  on  all  sides.  The 
plan,  generally,  is  not  very  convenient,  though 
we  note  the  care  displayed  by  ' '  Mac ' '  in  several 
minor  particulars.    "Demetrius"  exhibits  more 
breadth,  and  his  design  would  look  better  in 
execution  than  it  does  in  these  thin  and  rough 
drawings  ;  but  his  plan  is  crude,  and  lacking  in  ■ 
thought.    "Punt"  gives  a  paltry  look  by  using 
a  red  ink  as  a  sort  of  pun  for  his  "  lied  Lion 
Irm. ' '  The  two  entrances  flanking  the  yard-arch- 
way are  needless  and  confusing.    An  old  tavern 
would  have  had  these  doorways  located  in  the 
retm-n  walls  of  the  caiTiage-way,  and  seeing  that 
thei-e  are  already  two  secondary  entrances  beyond, 
these  two  in  the  fa(,'ade  are  quite  superfluous.  • 
The  plan  is  too  disjointed  to  be  good,  and  the 
plasterwork  proposed  is  not  specially  handled. 
The  three  plain  gables  in  "  Oberon's  "  design 
are  its  best  feature ;  but  the  whole  thing  is 
indifferently  shown,  the   general  effect  being 
flimsy  and  overdone.    The  breadth  and  simplicity 
of  "  Friar's  "  contribution  are  quits  a  relief  ;  but 
there  is  an  amateurishness  about  the  contrivance, 
showing  a  want  of  technical  knowledge  which  it> 
is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  understand.  '  The 
inconvenient  porch  to    the  bar  parlom',  the 
arrangement  ot  tne  bar  itself,  and  the  cramped 
larder  under  the  stairs   evince   an  absence  of 
acquaintance  with  domestic  conveniences,  as  well 
as  little  regard  for  public-house  utility.  The 
w.c.  opening  directly  out  of  the  billiard-room, 
with  its  door  facing  the  entrance  to  the  apart- 
ment shows  no  sense  of  delicacy  or  sanitary 
fitness.     Architecturally,    the    design  may  be- 
described  as  a  mild  edition  of  Mr.  Ernest  George's- 
picturesque  style.    "  Giles "   is  likewise  com- 
mendably  plain  in  his  exterior  facades  ;  but  the 
fenestration  adopted  gives  a  doll's  house  look  to 
the  structure,  wiiich,  in  the  perspective,  seems  to- 
be  built  of  cardboard  with  no  reveals  whatever 
to  the  central  archway.    Such  essays  as  these 
display  a  certain  degree  of  taste  and  reserve  in, 
design  ;  but  we  must  add  they  also  exhibit  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
good  building.    "  Breton,"  less  refined  in  idea 
to  the  last  named,  has  a  bad  plan,  and  a  pair  of 
big  oversailing  gables  treated  with  timberwork. 
"  V^eUer  "   sends  a  sort  of  villa  flanked  by  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  is  sadly  out  of  keeping. 
The  porch  is  really  ugly.    "Kaffir"  spoils  Ms 
chances  by  sending  in  such  trivial  perspectives 
as  this  trumpery  one.     The  shutters  along  the 
front  to  the  ground-floor  windows  give  quaint- 
ness, and  the  uninterrupted  and  unbroken  wall 
sui-face  is  distinctly  meritorious  ;  but  the  circular 
bay  over  the  yard  entry  with  it  dome- shaped  roof 
is  childish  and  poor.    "Pantile"   will  never 
make  a  good  planner  if  he  does  not  improve. 
We  fii-d  it  difficult  to  discover  any  good  points  to- 
enumerate  and  by  naming  which  some  encourage- 
ment might  be  offered  to  such  contributors  as- 
those  now  under  consideration,  to  induce  more 
serious  endeavours  from  them.  "  Study  good  men's 
work  "  is  good  advice,  and,  above  all,  take  note  ol 
old  examplesof  village  building.  Their  unambitious- 
plainness  is  their  chief  charm,  and  in  this  cUiaate 
a  well-contri\-ed  skyline  must  always  be  a  prime 
consideration.     The  remaining  designs  are  by 
"Thrush,"  "Pickwick,"  "Canary,"  "Facet 
Spera,"   "La  Cigale,"    "  Feasgar,"  -'Moor," 
and  "  Venus." 


ALTERATIONS  TO  OLD  BUILDINGS 
IN  LONDON. 

ONE  section  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  has  doubtless  become  rather  a  thorn 
to  many  builders  and  owners — we  mean  that 
which  states  that  every  addition  to,  or  alteration 
of,  a  building,  and  any  work  done  for  any  pur- 
pose into  or  upon  a  building  (except  tiiat  of 
necessary  repair  not  affecting  the  construction  of 
any  external  or  party-wall)  shall  bo  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  bylaws.  The  clause 
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thus  briefly  stated  existed  in  the  old  Act,  and 
caused  niiiny  disputes ;  whenever,  in  fact,  a 
huildor  made  any  addition  or  alteration  to  an  old 
building  which  involved  some  tamperiiif;;  with  an 
external  or  party-wall.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  t^\asive  builder  sometimes  managed  to 
avoid  the  coiiseciucnccs  of  his  action  bj'  pre- 
tending that  the  work  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  repair.  Following  this  section  is  the 
new  one,  to  the  effect  that  a  building  erected 
before  the  commencement  of  the  new  Act, 
and  to  which  no  objection  could  have  been 
taken  under  any  law  then  in  force,  shjill, 
subject  to  certain  provisions  as  to  new  build- 
ings or  alterations  of  them,  be  deemed  to  be 
erected  in  compliance  with  this  Act.  This  clause 
exomjjts  obviously  many  worlvs  from  the  operation 
of  the  previous  section.  The  iiucstion  raised  in  a 
recent  case  is  of  interest  to  architects  and  build- 
ing owners.  The  defendants  were  sumuKmcsd 
befor(!  Mr.  liros  for  not  serving  a  notice  on  the 
distric^t  surveyor  of  llackni^y  before  erecting  a 
hydraulic  lift  at  the  new  block  of  the  Hackney 
Workhouse.  In  erecting  a  lift,  the  deftmdants 
hiul  cut  into  the  external  walls  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  some  girders,  and  had  drilled  a  Ain.  hole 
in  the  stones  staircase  for  a  bolt,  in,  it  is  alleged, 
contravention  of  Section  209,  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  The  surveyor,  in  his  evidence,  stated 
that  any  work  affecting  an  external  wall  necessi- 
tated a  notice  being  given.  On  the  defendants'  side 
it  was  stated  that  the  firm  had  erected  hundreds 
of  similar  lifts  in  all  parts  of  Ijondon,  and  never 
had  any  district  surveyor  insisted  on  notice.  The 
magistrate  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  in 
the  new  Act  a  much  more  stringent  provision  than 
in  the  old  Act  ;  and  in  view  of  the  provision  that 
in  any  public  building  notice  must  be  given  when 
any  external  or  piirty- wall  or  staircase  was  affected, 
he  came  to  the  conclu.sion  that  he  must  find  in 
favour  of  the  district  s\irveyor.  As  it  was  a  new 
question,  he  should  only  impose  a  small  penalty 
of  20s.  with  costs,  and  he  agreed  to  state  a  case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court. 

If  this  decision  is  upheld,  it  will  show  to  what 
an  extent,  under  the  new  law,  alterations  can  be 
made,  ^'arious  questions  are  likely  to  be  raised 
as  to  the  operation  of  this  section,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  see  there  will  be  some  ditiiculty  in  defining 
what  can  be  done  to  an  external  wall  without  the 
interference  of  the  district  surveyor.  The  con- 
struction of  lifts  in  buildings  often  necessitates 
certain  cuttings,  chases,  and  apertures  to  be 
made  in  external  walls,  which  in  some  cases 
may  weaken  them.  To  all  such  cuttings 
there  must  be  a  limit,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  insist  that  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  sur\-eyor,  as  these  are  works  which  affect 
the  construction  of  external  or  party-waUs. 
Simply  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall,  or  taking  a 
brick  out  of  an  external  wall  for  scaffolding,  are 
operations  which,  as  the  district  surveyor  intimated, 
would  not  affect  the  strength  of  the  structure, 
and  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  him.  Any 
practical  man  will  readily  understand  that  while 
there  are  certain  operations  which  might  be  allowed 
without  weakening  a  brick  wall,  there  are  others 
that  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  destroy  the  bond 
or  to  cause  ^'ibration.  But  the  builder  engaged 
in  making  an  alteration  is  the  last  person  who 
troubles  himself  about  the  precise  nature  of  any 
work  of  this  kind.  He  finds  certain  cuttings 
necessary  to  insert  girders  or  other  fixings  ; 
forthwith  these  are  made  without  any  thought  of 
injurj-,  or  whether  the  same  is  a  contravention 
of  the  rules.  We  believe  under  the  old  section 
numerous  works  of  this  kind  have  been  done 
without  notice  :  cuttings  have  been  made  through 
walls  for  girders  and  joists  or  pipes,  and  excava- 
tions have  been  made  perilously  near  foundations 
of  party -walls. 

But,  as  the  magistrate  says,  the  'section  of  the 
new  Act  is  much  more  stringent  than  formerly, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  profession 
to  see  that  notices  are  given.  Certain  work  has, 
indeed,  been  held  to  be  exempt  from  the  clause, 
such  as  an  addition  or  alteration  to  a  building 
itself  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
so  long  as  the  addition  or  alteration  does  not 
bring  it  wthin  sect.  206,  which  states  that  the 
building  is  privileged  so  long  onlj-  as  it  retains 
the  character  bj'  reason  whereof  it  is  so  exempt. 
Substituting  a  new  door-frame  for  an  old  one  in 
an  external  wall  may  be  done  without  being 
subject  to  the  provisions,  so  long,  indeed,  as  the 
doorwaj'  is  not  enlarged.  Wc  may  expect  to  hear 
many  other  rulings  as  to  this  and  other  clauses. 
Those  which  appertain  to  the  conversion  of  build- 
ings (Section  211)    will   doubtless  exercise  the 


Council  and  the  Courts  ;  among  them  the  con- 
version of  buildings  originally  exempted  from  the 
Acts  into  uses  which  would  make  them  amenable 
to  the  law.  Many  old  houses  and  buildings 
which  have  evaded  all  by-laws  have  been  turned 
into  buildings  for  other  uses  without  authority, 
and  it  will  still  re(iuire  nuieh  vigilance  to  stop  the 
same  class  of  innovation. 


CONCERT-HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY- 
ROOMS.— XV. 

By  Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow,  A.R.I.B.A. 

THE  finest  conccrt-hall  in  the  centre  of  London 
is  the  Queen's  Hall,  a  plan  of  which  (Fig.  1) 
I  produce  here,  having  taken  it  from  one  that 
was  ])ubli.shcd  some  few  j'ears  back.  I  have  had 
thi!  advantage  of  going  over  tliis  hall  very  many 
times.  Mr.  C.  J.  I'hipps,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the 
architects  engaged  on  this  building,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  jdanning,  but  not  for  the 
architecture,  has  shown  great  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  public,  and  has  jdanned  a 
concert-room  of  \vhich  any  (^ity  in  the  world 
would  be  proud.  It  is  not  my  province  cither  to 
criticise  or  comment  \ipon  the  architecture.  The 
concert-hall  was  designed  to  accommodate  some 


Fio.  1. — A,  auditory;  B,  con-idor:  C,  vestibule; 
D,  orchestra  ;  E,  minor  hall  vestibule. 

three  thousand  persons,  the  chief  division  of 
which  (stalls)  was  placed  below  the  street  level  on 
account  of  questions  of  Ught  and  air.  The  first 
balcony  is  on  the  street  level,  approached  from 
a  large  vestibule.  The  second  balcony  is  above 
the  street,  and,  like  the  first,  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  wide  corridor.  The  exits  are  very  numerous, 
as  the  admirable  jiosition  and  site  allow  of  free 
access  into  the  street  by  a  number  of  extra  stair- 
cases up  from  the  area  level  and  down  from  the 
gallery,  in  addition  to  the  grand  staircase  and 
vestibule.  Special  pro^-ision  is  made  for  the  500 
occupants  of  the  orchestra,  from  which  there  is 
an  exit  on  either  side  below  the  organ  gallery. 
The  minor  hall  has  its  separate  approaches  and 
exits. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  lines  of  the  internal  design 
were  reversed  from  those  usually  adopted,  and  a 
parallelogram  with  a  curved  end  substituted  for 
the  horseshoe  form.  The  orchestra  sides  are 
convex,  the  idea,  it  is  said,  being  bonowed  from 
the  shape  of  certain  wind  instruments.  The  walls 
of  the  convex  are  lined  ^-ith  wood  on  battens, 
with  coarse  canvas  strained  over  the  wooden  lining 
to  check  vibrations.  There  are  no  columns  in 
the  hall  to  obstruct  sound-waves  or  divert  them 
from  their  true  course,  ^^^lat  the  Queen's  Hall 
is,  is  so  well  knowTi  that  it  is  not  needful  to  speak 
fui-ther  of  it. 

There  is  a  small  concert-hall  at  St.  Leonard's- 
on-Sea  (Fig.  2)  which  is  particularl)-  good,  in  my 
opinion,  as  a  pro^dncial  hall  of  entertainment.  It 
is  arranged  with  a  stage  at  one  end,  and  an 
orchestra  at  the  other.  When  concerts  are  given, 
the  audience  arc  seated  facing  the  orchesti'a,  and 
seats  are  placed  on  the  stage,  which  then  becomes 
a  kind  of  gallery  of  raised  seats  above  the  floor 
level.    When  stage  plays  arc  performed,  the 


chairs  are  turned  round  facing  the  stage,  and  the 
public  occupy  the  raised  orchestra,  from  whence 
a  capital  view  of  the  stage  is  obtained.  I  have 
frequently  wondered  why  this  form  of  plan  hjis 
not  been  more  often  c-opied  or  adapted  for  small 


Fio.  2.— a,  concert  -  hall ;  B,  stage;  C,  corridor; 
D,  orchestra ;  E,  dressing-rooms  ;  F,  vestibule. 


provincial  concert-halls,  as  it  has  so  manj' 
advantages.  The  constant  changing  of  the  "  fit- 
up  "  of  the  hall  required  when  the  class  of  enter- 
tainment varies  from  night  to  night  is  avoided, 
and  expenses  thus  saved.  Everj-body  is  able  by 
this  arrangement  to  see  and  hear  the  performance, 


Fig.  3. — A,  grand  entrance  hall  and  crush-room ; 
B,  saloon  ;  C,  grand  staircases;  D,  administrative 
offices. 

and  the  provisions  are  such  as  to  be  suitable  to  the 
requu-ements  of  all  kinds  of  entertainments. 

There  are  many  noted  concert-halls  abroad, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  which  is  to  be  found  at 
Leipzic,  erected  in  1882-1884  from  the  designs  of 
the  architects  Gropius  and  Schmieder,  who,  in  a 
competition  of  25  competitors,  were  the  winners 
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of  the  prize.  The  conditions  published  in  1880 
stipulated  that  there  shoTild  be  1,700  seats  in  the 
large  concert-hall,  and  room  in  the  orchestra  for 
500  performers,  musicians,  and  singers.  I  give 
two  plans  (Figs.  3  and  4)  and  a  section  (Fig.  5) 
of  this  building.  The  small  concert-room  con- 
tains 793  seats,  of  which  487  are  on  the  area  level, 
and  306  in  the  gallery. 

The  dimensions  of  the  large  concert-hall  are 
42-5  metres  long  by  19  metres  wide,  and  14  6 
metres  high.    There  are  1,178  seats  on  the  area 


Fl'>.  4. — A,  concert-hall ;  B,  minor  hall ;  C,  foyer  ; 
T),  space  over  entrances ;  E,  orchestra  ;  O,  organ. 


floor  ;  449  persons  arc  (iccfjmTiiodatod  in  37  boxes 
on  the  first  tier,  and  1 18  on  the  second  tier, 
m/iking  a  total  of  1,74.'>  seatH,  each  me.'wuriiig  7  ') 
centimetres  deep  by  75  centinietrca  wide.  Ah  the 
hall  is  used  for  various  purpostsi  besides  conc  erts, 
the  sfAts  are  not  fixed,  bnt  can  be  moved  and 
«t<jred  away  in  a  space  built  specially  for  the  fiiir- 
pose.  So  that  the  hfiU  may  Ije  used  for  functions 
during  the  daytime,  abundant  daylight  is  obtained 


from  windows  at  the  sides  and  at  the  top.  The 
seating  accommodation  in  the  orchestra  is  for  500, 
as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  competition. 

The  building  is  isolated,  and  has  entrances  on 
all  sides.  The  main  entrances,  which  are  screened 
by  external  lobbies,  lead  to  a  vast  crush-room 
extending  imder  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the 
concert-hall  above  on  the  first  floor.  In  this 
crush-room  are  several ' '  hats  and  coats  ' '  counters, 
and  there  are  exits  therefrom  and  in  every  direc- 
tion. Wide  staircases,  right  and  left,  lead  to  the 
area  floor  of  the  concert-hall  above,  while  separate 
staircases  ascend  to  the  two  tiers  of  boxes,  and 
other  distinct  staircases  approach  to  the  smaller 
hall  and  orchestra.  There  are  reading-room, 
library,  bureau,  and  housekeeper's  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  foyer  at  one  end  of 
the  great  haU,  and  a  small  concert-room  at  the 
other  ;  retiring-rooms  for  soloists  and  musicians' 
rooms  complete  the  arrangements.  The  building 
is  heated  and  ventUated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
temperature  of  the  large  haU,  small  hall,  and  foyer 
can  each  be  raised  or  lowered  separately  to  any  given 
degiec.  The  fresh  air  is  forced  in,  after  being 
warmed,  at  the  rate  of  20  cubic  metres  per  head 
per  hour.  An  8H.P.  gas-engine  is  employed  to 
do  this.  The  foul  air  is  extracted  by  means  of 
large  ducts,  and  is  discharged  in  huge  chimneys 
in  the  ujiper  part  of  the  roof. 

A  diagram  is  given  (Fig.  6)  of  the  old  Concert 
Hall  at  Leipzig.  This  was  a  large  wooden  box, 
within  a  building,  erected  upon  the  ceiling  of  the 
warehouse  below,  beneath  which  again  were 
store-rooms.  The  main  floors  were  carried  by 
ash-posts,  and  the  construction  of  the  hall  was 
entirely  of  varnished  wood  partitions  with  wooden 
linings  rounded  off  so  as  to  leave  no  angles  at 
floor  and  ceiling.  Herr  IMiiller,  in  describing 
this  hall,  speaks  of  an  empty  space  beneath  the 
concert-room  floor,  from  which  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  cloth  warehouse  was  not  used,  and  that 
a  reverberative  space  was  thus  left  beneath  the 
hall. 

In  many  of  the  orchestras  of  theatres  recently 
erected  on  the  Continent,  the  wooden  floor  is  laid 
over  an  empty  space  formed  by  an  inverted 
tunnel — for  example,  this  is  the  case  in  the 
Amsterdam  New  Municijjal  Theatre ;  obWously 
the  object  of  this  hollow  space  is  to  increase 
resonance  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  by  accident 
at  the  old  Gewand  Hans. 

Herr  MiiUer  likens  this  concert-hall  to  a  violin 
— the  inner  roof  or  ceiling,  and  jjartitions,  repre- 
sented, according  to  him,  the  strings  and  bridge  ; 
the  ceiling  of  the  cloth  floor,  with  its  transverse 
Ijeams,  formed  the  belly  ;  the  upright  story-posts 
the  sound-posts  and  bass-bar,  and  the  lower  floor 
the  back  of  the  violin.  All  the  parts  of  the  room, 
therefore,  were  free  to  vibrate,  no  rigid  flooi-s  or 
walls  being  in  connection  with  the  actual  concert- 


room  anywhere ;  it  is  no  doubt  true  that'  the 
sides,  roof  and  floor,  of  such  a  room  would  re- 
inforce the  sound  of  voices  or  musical  instruments 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  body  of  a 
violin  reinforces  the  sound  of  the  strings,  r 

The  satisfactory  effect  of  the  room  acoustically 
was  notorious,  and  rests  on  abundant  testimony  ; 
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its  construction  and  position  are  probably  mainly 
accountable  for  this. 

However  perfect  such  a  structure  may  be 
acoustically,  its  form  of  construction  could  not  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  -\-iew  of 
safety,  for  the  inflammability  of  such  a  building 
would  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  any 
assembly  of  people. 


SLAG-CEMENT   MANUFACTL'RE  IN 
GERMANY. 

THE  Department  of  State  in  Washington, 
having  recently  instructed  the  American 
Consuls  in  different  towns  in  Germany  to  report 
on  the  manufacture,  cost,  and  uses  of  slag  cement 
in  that  country,  has  now  published  reports  fi-om 
Magdeburg,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfiu-t,  and  Stettin 
dealing  with  the  subject.  This  cement,  it  seems, 
is  made  by  mixing  pulverised  hydrate  of  lime 
with  basic  blast -furnace  scoria,  which  has  been 
granulated,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder  by 
grinding.  It  is  used  for  certain  purposes  as  a 
substitute  for  Portland  cement,  for  it  is  about 
20  per  cent,  cheaper,  and,  being  of  lower  specific 
gravity,  "spreads  farther,"  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  economy  in  using  it  is  30  to  40  per  cent.  It 
is  also  alleged  that  the  mortar  is  more  tenacious 
and  elastic,  and  thus  is  more  suitable  for  the 
foundations  of  bridges  and  other  structures  liable 
to  unequal  strain  or  to  the  shock  of  passing  trams 
or  vehicles.  It  was  originally  suggested  by  the 
excellent  cement  obtained  from  mixtures  of  hy- 
draulic lime  and  puzzolani,  or  pulverised  lava, 
which  was  first  produced  in  Germany  in  1863. 
Blast-fumace  owners  soon  recognised  a  profitable 
outlet  for  the  worthless  slag  they  had  for  years 
been  piling  up  on  land  bought  for  the  purpose. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  slag  required  careful 
handling  for  mixtme  with  the  lime,  and  different 
methods  of  granulating  and  preparing  it  were 
patented,  and  for  many  years  there  were  repeated 
failures  to  produce  proper  cement  from  slag.  The 
essential  element  in  basic  slag  for  making  cement 
is  silicic  acid  in  proper  proportions,  and  then  this 
must  be  "live"  and  in  a  condition  to  unite 
readily  and  firmly  with  the  lime,  while  the  slag 
must  contain  a  due  proportion  of  magnesia,  and 
not  an  excess  of  some  impurity  which  will  resist 
the  combination,  and,  sooner  or  later,  cause 
erimibling  or  disintegration.  In  Western  Ger- 
many there  is  only  one  small  district — in  the 
Saar  Valley — where  slag  of  perfect  quality  is 
produced,  and  here  the  slag-ceiuent  manufacture 
is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  two  firms.  This 
(■(mient  seems  to  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion 
by  engineers,  who  wUl  only  use  it  when  they 
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know  where,  ))y  whom,  iind  from  what  materials 
it  has  beenuianufactureil.  AVheii  of  good  quality 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage  where  the  work 
will  always  bo  moist  and  ,  jn-otected  from  the  sun. 
It  is  also  used  for  paving  tiles  for  courtyards,  &e., 
and  for  this  jjurposo  is  mixed  with  fine  Rhine 
gra\  el  and  quartz  sand  and  suVjjectod  to  pressure. 
The  manufacture  offers  no  serious  mechanical 
diffi(  ulti(>s,butrequires  sound  technical  knowledge 
and  good  workmanship.  The  Consul  at  Jlagde- 
burg  says  that  the  industry  is  dying  out  in 
(lermany,  owing  to  the  opposition  "of  Portland 
cement,  lack  of  sujiport  from  the  Government, 
and  stagnation  in  the  building  trade ;  while  the 
Consul  at  iStettin  nusntions  that  a  factory  opened 
there  some  years  ago  failed,  and  he  cannot  find 
where  one  exists  now.  In  Germany  it  is  usually 
called  puzzolan  cement. 


CHIPS. 

The  comer-stoue  of  the  Darlington  Technical 
College,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
£i:i,()00,  was  laid,  on  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Pease,  Member  for  the  borough. 

The  vicar  of  Acton,  near  Nantwich,  has  received 
from  Mr.  Sutton  Timmis,  who  was  bom  in  the 
parish,  and  whose  mother  lies  in  the  old  church- 
yard, intimation  tliat  he  will  bear  the  cost  of 
restoring  the  nave  of  the  chui'ch.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  €2,000. 

The  new  Midland  Company's  passenger  station 
at  Gloucester  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  on 
Sunday.  It  is  built  on  the  main  line,  thus  obviating 
the  backing  in  of  trains,  fonnerly  necessjiry,  and  is 
connected  with  the  adjacent  Great  Western  Com- 
pany's station  by  a  bridge  .)70ft.  iulength. 

Wlien  the  great  parish  church  of  Doncaster  was 
rebuilt,  after  the  disastrous  fire  in  1853-62,  from 
plans  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  assisted  (or 
otherwise)  by  Lord  Grimthoi-j)e,  an  organ  was  built 
by  the  late  Herr  Ednmnd  Schultze,  of  I'aulinzelle, 
near  Erfurt.  The  instrument  has  now  been  recon- 
structed, and  provided  with  mechanical  blowing 
apparatus.  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Smith,  of  Leeds, 
have  carried  out  the  work. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Cheshire  Quarter  Se.ssioiis, 
on  Thui'sday  in  last  week,  a  portrait  of  Sir  Horatio 
Lloyd,  chairman  of  the  sessions,  painted  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A.,  was  formally  unveiled  and 
presented  for  the  pemi.anent  decoi-ation  of  the  court 
by  the  subscribers.  The  portrait,  a  half-length, 
represents  the  county-court  judge  in  his  robes  and 
as  seated,  and  was  hung  at  the  Academy  last  year. 

At  a  meeting  on  Frid^iy  of  the  Penrhyn-side 
Parish  Council,  held  at  Llandudno,  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Sheffield  for  £2,9.50  was  accepted  for  the 
drainage  scheme,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Fan-ington,  C.E.,  borough 
surveyor  of  Conway,  Mr.  Richard  Jones  being  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  works. 

The  work  of  repair  to  the  roof  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  is  to  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  and  will  be 
undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Peter- 
borough. It  is  stated  that  his  estimate  is  £6,520, 
and  he  is  to  complete  the  work  in  a  year.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colson,  of  Winchester,  the  architect  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  will  superintend  the  work. 

The  city  council  of  Coventry  received  at  theii-  last 
meeting  reports  by  Mr.  Hammond,  their  consulting 
electrical  engineer,  and  a  committee,  on  the  needed 
extension  of  the  electric  lighting.  The  capital 
expenditure  up  to  date  amounts  to  £23,485,  or 
£3,485  more  than  the  amount  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  sanction  be  obtained  for  a  further  loan 
of  £13,000  to  cover  this  excess,  and  to  meet  the 
necessary  addition  to  the  generating  capacity  of  the 
works  by  the  enlargement  of  the  boiler-house,  two 
new  Lancashire  boilers,  and  new  plant.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  parish  chm'ch  of  Shepton 
Montague,  which  has  been  closed  for  some  time 
undergoing  restoration,  was  reopened  by  Dr. 
Kennion,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  About  £1,000 
has  been  spent  on  the  fabric,  £100  of  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  patron  of  the 
living,  for  restoring  the  chancel. 

Operations  have  been  commenced  for  an  extensive 
adchtion  to  the  graving  dock  of  the  Grangemouth 
Dockyard  Company.  The  dock  will  be  enlarged  to 
265ft.  in  length,  and  will  then  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  largest  class  of  vessels  frequenting  the 
port.  Piling  machines  have  been  at  work,  and 
.steam-cranes  are  being  erected  for  excavating  in  the 
river.  The  entrance  to  the  dock  will  be  effected  by 
a  large  floating  ii-on  gate.  The  work,  it  is  expected, 
will  not  be  completed  until  July. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week,  Lady  Belper  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  proposed  new  vicarage  for 
St.  Alkmund's  parish,  Derby,  at  the  comer  of 
Beljjer-road.  The  site  has  cost  £1,01)0,  and  the 
house  will  involve  a  total  outlay  of  £3,000. 


ARCHITECTURAI.  &  ARCH^OLOGHCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Enixiii  iKiu  AiicHiTixirru.M.  Assdchtion. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  this  body,  the  ])residcnt,  Dr. 
K.  Kowand  Anderson,  in  the  chair,  a  paper 
entitled  "  Notes  on  a  Tour  to  Rome  "  was  road  by 
Mr.  .fames  Clark,  president  of  the  Master  Painters' 
Association.  The  lecturer  briefly  sketched  the 
chief  archit(!cturiil  features  of  places  on  the  route. 
He  described  at  length  the  various  artistic  sights 
of  Home,  and  special  attention  was  given  to  archi- 
tectural details,  to  pictures  and  statues,  and 
especially  to  mural  decorations,  of  which  the 
lecturer  made  a  8p(^cial  study.  A  series  of  lime- 
light photographic'  views  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  lecture. — The  members  of  the  association  left 
the  Waverlcy  Station  by  train  on  Saturday  after- 
noon for  Dunfermline,  on  a  visit  to  the  Abbey 
and  Palace,  and  also  I'itreavie  House,  some  miles 
distant.  The  nave  of  the  abbey  is  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  example  of  the  Norman  style  in 
Scotland.  The  original  Church  of  Holj-  Trinity 
was  founded  by  jNIalcolm  Cnnmore  ;ind  <lueen 
Margaret  in  1070.  I'itreavie  House  is  an  interest- 
ing old  Scottish  mansion,  which  had  additions 
made  to  it  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  David  MacGibbon, 
F. S.A.Scot.,  acted  as  loader  of  the  party. 

Glasgow  and  Wkst  of  Scotland  Technical 
CoLLKfiE  SciEXTiEic  SociKTV. — The  closing lecture 
of  this  society  for  the  session  was  delivered  on 
Saturday  evening  by  Mr.  James  Lockhead, 
.\.U.I.B.A.,  assistant  lecturer  on  Architecture 
in  the  College,  the  subject,  "  Our  Jlodem 
Architecture,"  being  treated  by  a  division  into 
two  heads,  historical  and  practical.  After 
describing  generally  the  development  of  archi- 
tecturi!  from  the  introduction  of  the  Renaissance 
into  England  till  the  present  day,  in  which  the 
effect  of  literature  w;is  pointed  out,  the  essayist 
led  up  to  a  consideration  of  the  difficulties  the 
hitter-day  architect  had  to  contend  with  in  recon- 
ciling modem  resean-h.  jjrogross  and  invention  in 
building  materials,  ifcc,  with  modem  architecture, 
and  advocated  a  closer  sympathy  between  archi- 
tect, client,  and  artisan  or  specialist. 

PkESTOX    MasTE'.I    BlILDKUs'  ASSOCIATION.  

The  twelfth  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  on  Wednesday 
week,  when  the  President,  Jlr.  John  Walmsley,  [ 
occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  having  been  confirmed,  the  secretiirj', 
Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  read  the  report,  which  j 
stated  that  the  number  of  members  on  the  books  i 
was  65.  Notices  for  alterations  in  working  rules 
had  been  received  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
and  bricklayers  during  the  year.  In  the  former 
case  it  was  desired  to  prohibit  the  fixing  of  framed 
joinery  prepared  above  five  miles  from  the  Town- 
hall  unless  made  by  the  contractor ;  but  the 
employers  declined  to  adopt  such  a  rule,  while 
no  arrangement  had  been  arrived  at  with  the 
bricklayers  either  as  regards  the  minor  alterations 
desired  by  them  or  the  proposal  of  the  employers 
to  modify  the  absurd  and  vexatious  restrictions 
on  country  work.  Representatives  had  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  London, 
and  of  the  Lancashire  Federation  at  Blackburn, 
and  woidd  report  to  the  meeting.  It  had  been 
decided  to  obtain  counsel's  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  manner  in  which  the  water  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  are  acting,  and  to 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unfair  competition 
to  which  private  employers  and  qualified  plumbers 
are  subjected.  The  committee  are  unable  to  see 
why  the  corporation  should  be  allowed  to  trade 
in  competition  with  ratepayers  at  aU  ;  but  when 
such  competition  is  carried  on  by  unskilled 
labourers  at  little  more  than  half  the  wages  the 
members  have  to  paj-  to  skilled  artisans  for  the 
samj  class  of  work,  the  injustice  is  more  than 
glaring.  A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the 
corporation,  asking  them  to  let  all  their  building 
works  by  public  competition,  and  not  to  allow 
large  sums  of  public  money  to  be  expended  by 
their  officials  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Chris- 
tian, seconded  by  ilr.  J.  Cartmell,  the  report  was 
adopted.  The  revised  rules  drafted  by  a  com- 
mittee were  adopted,  and  a  sub-committee  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  disputes  or  matters  of 
urgency.  Messrs.  J.  G.  Chi-istian  and  T.  H. 
KeUett  were  elected  to  represent  the  association 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lancashire 
Federation,  and  Messrs.  Cartmell,  TuUis,  Nick- 
son,  and  Cooke  to  attend  the  annual  general 
meeting.  The  members  i)assed  a  vote  of  con- 
dolence with  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Strickland. 


SiiEi'riULi)  Society  or  Auciiitkcts  anij  Suh- 
vevoks. — The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  council, 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  hold  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Mr.  Charles  Iladfield,  the  President,  in 
the  chair,  congratulated  the  members  on  their 
continued  success,  the  society  having  still  further 
increased  in  the  number  of  its  members,  while 
the  balance  in  hand  is  higher  than  at  any  previous 
period.  There  are  at  present  35  Fellows,  35 
Associates,  14  Students,  5  Honorary  Members, 
and  14  Laj-  Members,  a  total  of  103  ;  against  85 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  Lectures  have 
been  given  during  th(!  scmsion  by  Mr.  J'aul 
Waterhouse,  M.A.,  F.R.I. B. A.,  on  "The 
Brotherhood  of  Architects"  ;  Dr.  Sorby,  F.R.S. 
(hon.  member),  "Norman  Architecture";  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "  The 
Adam  Architecture"  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Winder, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.  (Fellow),  "Local  Half- 
Timbered  Buildings "  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus, 
F.R.I. B. A.,  "  Axiality."  The  attendances  have 
been  larger  than  in  fomier  years.  For  the  first  time 
the  society  has  had  an  excureion.  This  took  place 
on  Saturday,  June  15th,  when  a  large  party 
visited  Hardwick  Hall,  when;  descriptions  of  the 
buildings,  furniture,  pictures,  and  muniments 
were  given  by  Mr.  B.  Bagshawe,  who  for  many 
years  has  carefully  studied  the  hall  and  its 
contents.  A  visit  to  the  new  Sheffield  Royal 
Hosj)ital  has  been  made,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Hadfield,  who  explained  the 
arrangements  and  pro\'i8ions  of  the  various  de- 
partments. The  first  portion  of  the  hospital  has 
been  opened  by  H.R.II.  the  Duchess  of  York. 
The  council  also  forwarded  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  response  to  an  application  from  ■  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  assist  a  move- 
ment respecting  some  proposed  changes  : — "  That 
the  council  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects 
and  surveyors  would  be  willing  to  consider  any 
tangible  scheme  for  rendering  the  R.I.B.A. 
more  useful  to  the  profession,  more  influential 
generally,  and  more  representative  of  the  interests 
of  countrj'  architects."  The  R.I.B.A.  having 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  the 
present  condition  of  architectural  competitions, 
it  was  resolved  :— "  That  this  council  recommends 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  an  assessor  in  a 
competition  to  put  aside  such  designs  as  do  not 
fulfil  the  stated  requirements  on  material  points  ; 
and  that  to  give  prominence  to  such  designs  in  a 
way  that  makes  an  excuse  for  their  adoption  by 
the  promoters  of  the  competition  is  an  injustice  to 
those  other  competitors  who  have  complied  with 
the  instructions,  and  a  violation  of  the  protection 
which  architects  ought  to  obtain  by  the  employ- 
mrnt  of  a  professional  assessor :  and  that  all 
requirements  which  are  not  distinctly  stated  to  be 
optional  should  be  treated  as  imperative."  Corre- 
spondence has  taken  place  respecting  competitions 
for  a  school  at  Whitwell,  and  for  a  fire  brigade 
station  in  Sheffield.  A  deputation  from  the 
Sheffield  Master  Painters'  Association  has  waited 
upon  the  council  to  urge  the  desirability  of 
separate  contracts  for  the  various  trades,  especially 
in  regard  to  painting,  instead  of  building  works 
being  let  in  whole  contracts,  as  is  now  general  in 
Sheffield.  A  movement  has  been  commenced  by 
three  members  of  the  society  Cilessrs.  C.  M.  E. 
Hadfield,  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  and  J.  E. 
Wigfull)  for  the  publication  of  "The  Sheffield 
and  District  Architectural  Sketch  Book."  An 
excursion  is  intended  to  be  made  during  the 
summer,  probably  to  Wentworth ;  und  arrange- 
ment for  the  session  1896-7  are  in  a  forward 
state,  several  lectures  having  already  been  pro- 
mised. The  sketching  class,  conducted  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Wigfull,  A. R.I.B.A.,  made  six  visits  during 
the  summer,  taking  Worksop  Priory  Church, 
Dronfield  Church,  Bolsover  Castle,  Derwent  Hall, 
and  Darnall  Hall.  On  the  award  of  Mr.  Austin, 
of  Lancaster,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  ilr. 
L.  D.  Hemsoll,  and  second  prize  (augmented  to 
(£2  2s.,  in  consideration  of  the  excellent  work)  to 
Jlr.  F.  Wilson.  The  architectural  history  class 
is  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Wigfull, 
A. R.I.B.A.  :  and  the  designing  cla.-is  been  con- 
ducted, as  in  previous  years,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs, 
F. R.I.B.A.  The  statement  of  accounts  was  read 
by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  showing  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £70  6s.  2d.,  as  against 
£64  Os.  6d.  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The 
reports  were  adopted,  and  the  following  elections 
were  made  for  the  ensuing  year — viz. : — President, 
JLr.  C.  Hadfield;  vice-president,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fowler;  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Fowler;  hon.  sec, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent;  council,  Messrs.  H.  W.' 
Lock  wood,  J.  Smith,  T.  V.'indcr,  W.  F.  Hemsoll, 
and  W.  C.  Fcnton. 


April  17,  1896. 
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Out  Illustrations. 


THE    PASSMORE    r,D-V\-AKDS    PUBLIC  LIBR.4.RY, 
KUXHE.4.D  GREEX. 

The  Xunhead  district  of  the  parish  of  Camber- 
■well,  which  has  hitherto  stood  greatly  in  need  of 
a  free  public  library  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
its  large  and  mainly  working-class  population, 
-was  brought  -within  measurable  distance  of  the 
realisation  of  its  desires  by  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  in  Gordon- 
road  on  Saturday  last.  Cambcrwell  has  already 
five  such  buildings  in  various  localities  ;  but  these 
have  been  for  a  long  time  totally  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  a  population  numbering  280,000. 
The  building  is  situated  in  the  Gordon-road, 
Peckham,  and  at  the  south  end  of  it  near  to  the 
Green.  It  -wiU,  -when  completed,  occupy  a 
frontage  towards  the  road  of  above  9.5ft.,  and  is 
set  back  from  it  as  far  as  practicable  so  as  to 
allow  a  passageway  all  roimd  it,  so  that  access 
may  be  obtained  to  any  part  of  it.  The  plan  is 
as  follows  : — The  public  rooms  are  all  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  in  each  case  have  top  light  and 
ventilation  in  addition  to  that  at  the  sides.  The 
.news-room  is  at  the  south  end,  38ft.  by  2.5ft. 
wide  nearly ;  the  library,  about  30ft.  square, 
arranged  to  contain  about  10,000  volumes.  A 
small  magazine-room,  24ft.  by  1.5ft.,  and  a  store- 
room for  librarian's  use  and  for  work,  together 
-with  the  usiuil  offices.  The  building  is  entered 
by  an  archway  into  an  ample  porch  and  vestibule  ; 
beneath  this  is  a  basement  for  the  heating 
apparatus  and  fuel,  and  above  the  porch  the 
Jisual  caretaker's  apartments  are  pro\  ided.  Ex- 
termally  the  building  will  present  a  design 
of  simple  character,  built  generally  in  stock 
bricks  and  relined  with  "reds"  for  dressings, 
and  slate  roof.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
.£2,-500.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Kobt.  P.  Whellock, 
A.Ii.I.JJ.A.,  4.5,  Finsbury-pavemont.  The  con- 
tractors are  Jlessrs.  F.  Gough  and  Co.,  Church- 
*nd,  Hendon. 

NEW  PREMISES,  DUKE  .STREET,  OROSVESOR  sat  AUK. 

This  block  of  buildings  consists  of  business 
premises,  shops,  and  flats.  The  part  nearest 
Grosvenor-square,  of  which  the  view  is  given, 
was  erected  for  Jlrs.  Kerr.  It  consists  of  shop 
and  offices  upon  the  ground  floor,  fitting  and 
workrooms  upon  the  first  floor,  and  lady  assist- 
ants' quarters  in  the  upj)er  part.  The  remainder 
of  the  building  was  erected  by  ^lessrs.  Trollope  for 
themselves,  and  has  a  furthcT  frontage  to  Robert- 
street.  The  exterior  is  built  in  narrow  bricks,  with 
a  wide  joint.  Messrs.  Geo.  Trollope  and  Son  were 
the  builders  of  the  whole.  The  view,  which  was 
miKlf.  from  the  building  itself,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
T.  A.  Slater.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  ]). 
C'ariie,  M.A. 


THE  CITY  GUILDS,  KO.  XVIII.  :   THE  GRE.\T  HALL  01' 
THE  grocers'  company. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this 
Company's  new  buildings,  of  which  Mr.  H.  C. 
Boyes  -was  the  architect.  Our  previous  illustra- 
tions appeared,  -with  plans,  in  the  BriLoixo  News 
for  Jan.  25th,  March  22nd,  and  August  2nd  last 
year,  giving  views  of  the  grand  staircase  and 
drawing-rooms,  which  are  most  handsomely  fur- 
nished with  marble  chimneypieces  the  full  height 
of  the  apartments.  The  great  hall  is  entirely 
lined  -with  wainscot  oak  panelling,  and  a  gallery 
extends  round  the  four  sides.  Behind  the  high 
table  is  a  buffet  for  the  displaj^  of  plate.  The 
furniture  was  made  from  the  architect's  designs 
by  Messrs.  Gillow,  and  by  Messrs.  Hollands,  of 
Mount -street. 

OLD    HOUSES,    SHREWSBURY  :    R0Y.*.L  ACADEMY 
TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP  DRAWINGS. 

This  sympathetic  study,  by  Mr.  James  S.  Stewart, 
is  chosen  from  a  series  made  by  him  as  Travelling 
Student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  It  shows 
some  picturesque  old  houses  still  standing  in  the 
Frankwell,  Shrewsbury,  and  as  a  typical  example 
of  Salopian  woodwork  of  its  kind  is  hardly  to  be 
surpassed.  There  are  larger  and  more  elaborate 
specimens,  of  course,  which  could  be  named  in 
the  same  tow^n,  such  as  "  Ireland's  Mansion,"  or 
"  HiU's  Mansion,"  "  The  Gateway  House,"  or 
even  the  shop  gable  in  Pride  H0.1 ;  but  none  exceed 
these  little  old  projecting  Frankwell  bays  for  grace 
and  simplicity.  They  have  suffered  somewhat, 
however,  from  continued  "doings-up."  Other 
sketches  from  Shrewsbury  -will  be  found  in  the 
Building  Xews  for  March  7,  May  20,  and 
October  17,  1890,  and  for  Feb.  12,  1892. 

"building  news,"  designing  club:  a  village 
public  house. 
(See  description  on  page  559.) 

BIRMINGHAM  A. A.  SKETCHES,  BY  HERBERT  NORM.VN. 

These  drawings  will  perhaps  prove  of  interest  to 
our  readers  as  showing  the  tj'pe  of  work  done  by 
the  Sketching  Class  of  the  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Association,  which  meets  once  a  month 
during  the  winter  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Be-wlay.  A  photograph  is  given  to  each  member, 
from  which,  within  the  space  of  one  hour,  a 
drawing  has  to  be  made.  Prizes  are  awarded  at 
the  end  of  the  session  for  the  best  series  of  studies 
thus  produced.  The  class  has,  we  understand, 
been  well  attended,  and  encouragement  is  given 
by  this  indoor  work  for  sketching  from  nature. 
The  sketch  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  given 
herewith,  was  made  on  the  spot  during  one  of  the 
summer  outings  of  this  class.  The  others  were 
made  as  above  described.  We  shall  give  a  litho- 
graph of  some  more  of  the  same  aiithor's  sketches 
at  an  early  date.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  is 
a  capital  specimen  of  Domestic  architecture,  and 
stands  in  close  proximity  to  the  well-known 
church  of  St.  Michael,  the  tower  and  spire  of 
which  ranks  of  course  among  the  finest  in  Eng- 
land. The  sketch  herewith  reproduced  was  taken 
from  a  small  garden  at  the  back,  only  to  be  entered 
by  passing  through  the  kitchen,  which  in  itself 
is  a  most  uncommon  study.  The  Market  House 
at  Chipping  Campden,  in  Gloucestershire,  forms 
one  of  those  interesting  buildings  occasionally 
found  in  small  villages.  On  a  bright  day  this 
quaint  old  structure,  with  its  time-stained  tiles, 
forms  a  most  charming  bit  of  colour.  The  church 
seen  in  the  distance  is  also  of  considerable  interest, 
one  feature  being  very  curious — the  label  of  the 
tower  doorway  being  carried  up  the  entire  height 
of  the  tower.  The  Old  House  at  Evesham  is  a 
typical  "  bit  "to  be  met  with  in  this  village,  which 
affords  an  excellent  sketching  ground  for  the  artist, 
especially  should  he  be  of  a  boating  turn  of  mind. 
The  Avon,  close  at  hand,  furnishes  more  delightful 
"bits"  for  the  colourist,  and  there  are  -\allages 
enough  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stream  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  searcher  after  the  pic- 
turcK^ue. 

SHOl'  AND  OFFICE  PREMISES  IN  W.ITERI.OO  STREET, 
SWANSEA. 

This  building  was  erected  for  Mr.  Samuel 
Hughes,  ironmonger,  of  Swansea,  by  Mr.  John 
Evans,  contractor,  Brynhyfr\-d,  Swansea,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,860.  The  whole  of  the  front  is  carried 
out  in  buff  terracotta,  8ui)plied  by  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Ed-wards  and  Co.,  of  Ruabon.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  plate  glass  in  ^vrought-iron  case- 
ments, and  the  roof  covered  with  green  .slates. 
The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  set  back  to  a 
corporation  improvement  line,  and  the  lower  part 


of  the  front  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  b(;  .sot  back 
to  the  same  line  when  the  g(;neral  widening  of  the 
street  is  carried  out.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Hannaford  and  Wills,  of  Swansea. 


CHIPS. 

The  members  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  had 
au  outing  on  Wednesday  week  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Netley.  The  parish  church  of  Hound  was 
visited,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore, 
and  at  Netley  Abbey  pajiers  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Miuns  and  Mr.  Edmund  Buckle,  architect  to 
the  Dean  and  Cliapter  of  Wells. 

Whilst  examining  the  parish  church  of  Auster- 
field,  near  Bawtrey,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  with  a  -view  to  restoration,  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  has  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  of  the  north  side  consists  of 
a  row  of  Norman  arches  perfectly  preserved,  which 
have  been  built  up  into  the  wall.  The  church  is 
very  small,  the  chancel  being  only  about  12ft.,  and 
the  rest  of  the  chm-ch  about  18ft.  wide.  It  has  a 
Noi-man  western  doorway,  and  au  arch  of  the  same 
period  divides  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  There  is  also  an  ancient  font,  recently 
rescued  from  being  a  drinking-trough  for  cattle,  and 
a  carved  altar-table. 

The  Queen  has  contributed  £150  to  a  fund  beiug 
raised  by  Dean  Farrar  to  siguaUse,  by  some  perma- 
nent benefit  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  thu-teeu- 
hundredth  anniversary,  which  occurs  next  year,  of 
the  baptism  of  King  Ethelbert.  Other  donations 
have  been  received  from  well-kno-wn  Chm-chmeu. 
It  is  proposed  under  the  scheme  to  expend  about 
£20,000  ou  the  restoration  of  the  cloisters,  chapter- 
house, crypt,  &c. 

Fomidation-stones  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  at  Wentwoi'th  -  street,  BirdweU,  near 
Bamsley,  was  laid  last  week.  The  building  -wiU 
accommodate  250  people,  and  is  built  by  Mr.  F. 
Ballard,  of  Bii-dwell. 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  have  set  an  example 
which  might  well  be  followed  by  other  bodies  who 
assist  in  maintaining  schools  of  art  and  yet  never 
think  of  utilising  them.  In  their  school  of  design 
they  have  offered  a  premium  for  a  -wi'ought-iron 
bracket  for  continuing  the  existing  gas-lamps,  and 
rendering  them  suitable  for  a  pendent  globe. 

The  Science  Standing  Committee  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Ai'chitects,  acting  on  a  sug- 
gestion made  when  the  question  of  sound  in  its 
relation  to  buildings  was  under  discussion  last 
session,  are  instituting  a  series  of  inquiries  -with  a 
-view  to  collect  further  information  on  the  subject. 
The  lines  ou  which  the  inquiries  are  based  are  indi- 
cated in  a  schedule  of  questions  which  may  be  ob- 
tained at  9,  Conduit-street,  W. 

The  death  has  taken  place,  at  Abercanaid  House, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Lewis,  the  thu-d 
brother  of  Sir  J.  T.  W.  Lewis,  and  an  engineer  of 
equal  distinction.  The  deceased  was  born  in  1842, 
and  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  became 
mineral  agent  to  Lord  Dynevor's  estates,  enjoying 
also  a  lai'ge  private  practice.  His  ability  as  au  expert 
witness  in  mining  cases  was  tmequalled. 

Alderman  J.  Brewer,  the  "  father  "  of  the  Walsall 
Town  Council,  and  one  of  the  leading  timber 
merchants  in  that  town,  died  on  Monday.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  the  borough  1865-6-7. 

On  Saturday  an  iuquiiy  was  held  by  Mr.  Crozier, 
Local  Government  Board  inspector,  at  the  council 
chamber,  Darlington,  into  a  proposal  to  borrow 
£50,000  for  the  extension  of  Darlington  Gasworks. 
The  borough  surveyor  (Mr.  Smith)  gave  evidence, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  gas  had  been  lU  per  cent,  from 
1894.  The  provision  for  further  supply  was  urgent. 
The  purchase  of  3|  acres  of  land  was  included  in 
the  jn'oposal.  Mr.  Hawksley,  civil  engineer,  gave 
evidence  and  details  of  the  proposed  enlargement.  If 
the  increase  continued  at  the  present  rate  for  ten 
years,  there  would  be  from  £50,000  to  £60,000  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

Owing  to  the  demolition  of  property  for  railway 
extensions  and  the  clearance  of  slums,  the  rents  of 
workmen's  houses  in  Edinburgh  have  advanced,  and 
an  indignation  meeting  has  been  held  in  reference  to 
the  matter,  at  which  a  deputation  was  appouited  to 
wait  upon  the  corporation  and  state  the  grievances 
of  tenants. 

Memorial  stones  of  the  W.  J.  McQuistou  Memorial 
Church  have  just  been  laid  at  the  corner  of  Castle- 
reagh-road  and  Leiti'im-street,  Belfast.  The 
building  -will  consist  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  -with 
galleries  above  the  latter,  and  at  the  angle  of  site  will 
be  a  tower  80ft.  in  height,  capped  by  a  spire  rising 
another  60ft.  The  style  adopted  is  Early  Gothic, 
the  materials  are  red  bricks  and  white  sandstone 
dressings,  and  accommotlation  will  be  provided  for 
1,200  persons.  Messrs.  Young  and  Mackenzie,  of 
Belfast,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Eobert  Cony,  of 
the  same  city,  is  the  sole  contractor. 
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AccuiN'GTON.— The  St.  John'8  Schools  exton- 
sion  schcmo  has  been  brought  to  coiiii)letion 
diirinf^  the  past  week.  It  comprises  a  new  infant 
school  for  240  scholars,  with  cloak-room,  lavatory, 
nnd  teachers'  room.  A  large  classroom  is  separated 
from  the  main  room  by  means  of  a  glazed  partition. 
The  babies'  room  is  entered  direotly  from  the 
entrance  corridor,  andjjrovided  with  e.xit  to  play- 
yard.  The  building  is  faced  with  Halifax  stone, 
has  wood-block  floors,  and  low-pressure  hot  water 
heating  ai)i)aratu8.  The  work  lias  been  carried 
out  during  the  past  twelve!  months  by  local  con- 
tractors, under  the  direction  of  ]\Ir.  Henry  Koss, 
A.K.I.B.A.,  of  Accrington. 

Bath. — The  City  Science,  Art,  and  Technical 
Schools  were  opened  on  Tuesday.  They  adjoin 
the  new  municipal  buildings,  and  have  been  built 
from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  F.H.I.B.A.,  of 
London.  The  building  comprises  four  tloors. 
In  the  basement  are  workshops  for  plumbing, 
painting,  and  woodwork,  and  laboratories  for 
electricjil  and  mechanical  investigations.  The 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  include  a  lecture-room, 
with  seat  accommodation  for  240,  fitted  with 
jvppliances  for  scientific  and  other  illustrated 
lectures,  a  smaller  lecture-room,  a  library,  the 
oflBce  of  the  director  of  studies,  and  a  lecturer's 
room.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  school  of 
art.  The  s(>rond  floor  contains  the  rooms  of  the 
domestic  department.  The  chemical  and  physical 
laboratory  is  on  the  same  floor. 

Bki.kast. — Some  particulars  as  to  the  progreiss 
of  the  Belfast  Catherlral  scheme  were  made  public 
by  A'icar  Canon  O'Hara  and  Mr.  J.  Ij.  Joyne, 
seci'ctary,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Select  Vestry  of 
»St.  Anne's  parish  church,  Belfast,  on  Wednesdaj- 
week.  Tlie  report  read  stated  that  in  compliance 
•with  a  resolution  passed  b\'  the  Select  Vestrj'  on 
May  2nd  approving  of  the  scheme  brought 
forward  by  the  \iear  for  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  on  the  site  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  a 
public  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  at  which 
an  influential  committee  was  appointed  to 
■co-operate  with  the  Select  Vestry  in  obtaining 
designs  for  a  new  and  stately  church  which  would 
serve  as  a  parish  church  for  Belfast  and  also  as  a 
pro-cathedral  for  the  united  diocese.  After  much 
consideration  it  was  decided  to  intrust  the  work 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lynn,  of  Belfast.  These  gentlemen,  who  are 
acting  Jointly,  hope  very  soon  to  be  able  to 
present  their  report  and  designs.  ICo  general 
appeal  has  yet  been  made  for  funds  for  building 
purposes.  The  sum  of  £4,091  17s.  has,  however, 
been  subscribed  for  this  object,  as  well  as  £218  Vs. 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  for  preliminarv  expenses. 
The  vicar  stated  that  about  £20,000  or  £25,000 
would  be  required  to  provide  a  stately  central 
<hurch  for  the  city. 

GiiiNTox  IX  SwALEDALE. — The  parish  chxirch 
at  Grinton  was  reopened  after  restoration  on 
Wednesday  week.  Of  recent  years  the  building 
iiad  fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
Messrs.  Hicks  and  C'harlewood^  of  Xewcastle-on- 
Tj-ne,  have  been  the  architects;  Mr.  W.  li. 
►Simpson,  of  Darlington,  was  clerk  of  the  works  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Irwin,  of  Keeth,  was  the  general 
•contractor.  The  whole  of  the  lead  roof  was  taken 
off,  melted,  and  relaid,  and  the  old  boarding 
•entirely  removed  and  replaced  with  new  double 
boarding.  The  old  rafters  and  purlins  were 
cleansed  from  dry  rot,  washed  with  paraffin  and 
retained.  The  walls  outside  were  pointed,  and 
inside  were  .also  pointed  after  having  been  cleared 
from  plaster.  Twenty  new  lamjis  of  brass  in 
brass  bowls,  suspended  from  the  roof  by  iron  chains 
(from  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  Birmingham), 
now  light  the  building.  New  tapestry  of  l.)th- 
■century  style  has  been  placed  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  entire  outlay  has  been  £3,000. 

Hastings. — The  dedication  ceremony  of  the 
Church  House  and  Boys'  Sunday  School,  situated 
in  Hughenden-road,  in  connection  with  Chi-ist 
Church,  Blacklands,  was  performed  on  Tuesday 
week  bj'  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  (Dr.  Wilber- 
force).  The  total  cost  of  the  premises  will  be 
about  £1,780.  The  building  is  a  three-storied 
one.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  schoolroom, 
50ft.  by  23ft.,  with  platform,  and  an  ante-room, 
fitted  -vs-ith  copper  for  tea  meetings.  The  school- 
room is  diA-ided  in  the  centre  by  revolving  shutters, 
and  is  fitted  with  bookcases.  The  walls  are  re- 
lieved by  wooden  dado,  and  the  picture-rail  ceil- 
ing is  wood-panelled.    A  stone  staircase,  with 


iron  balusters,  leads  to  the  club-rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  The  men's  reading-room,  16ft.  by  12ft., 
and  smoking-room,  16ft.  by  12ft.,  face  the 
Hughenden  -  road,  while  the  boys'  club-room, 
23ft.  by  12ft.,  is  in  rear.  There  is  also  a  parish- 
room  for  sewing  classes,  &c.  On  the  second  floor 
are  one  sitting-room,  three  bedrooms,  and  kitchen 
foi'  the  caretaker.  Mr.  W.  E.  Warman  was  the 
builder,  and  the  ironwork  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Long,  of  Bank  Buildings.  The  arches  and  dress- 
ings arc  in  Elliott's  ])aving  stone,  this  part  of  the 
work  being  executed  by  Mr.  P.  Jenkins.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Jeffery  and  Skiller,  of 
Havelock-road,  Hastings. 

Leeds. — Additions  to  the  Green-lane  Board 
Schools  were  opened  on  Mondaj'.  The  building, 
which  has  been  erected  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  of  South-parade,  Leeds, 
is  in  the  Late  Tudor-Gothic  style,  and  is  built  of 
red  brick,  relieved  with  stone  dressings.  It  is 
intended  for  the  junior  boys  and  girls,  and  has  : 
been  erected  on  a  portion  of  the  playground  in  ' 
front  of  the  existing  schools,  facing  to  Green- 
lane.  The  new  school  has  a  frontage  of  238ft., 
and  a  depth  of  37ft.  Owing  to  the  limited  site.  ' 
it  has  been  erected  on  the  corridor  principle.  It 
provides  accommodation  for  250  scholars,  in  four 
classrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which  coiitains  in 
addition  a  cooking-room,  scullery,  and  a  manual 
instruction  room,  SGft.  by  33ft.,  for  80  senior 
bo)  s.  The  Green-lane  pile  of  schools  with  the 
playground  now  form  a  quadrangle  8,000  sijuare 
yards  in  extent,  and  the  various  departments, 
which,  taken  together,  provide  accommodation  for 
2,1 10  children,  constitute  the  largest  gi-oup  of  school 
buildings  in  the  city. — The  first  of  the  new  build- 
ings erected  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Central 
^Market,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  completed,  and  is  to  be  opened  for 
Ijusiness  to-morrow  (Saturdaj-).  The  premises 
are  occupied  by  provision  merchants,  and  they 
form  the  northern  portion  of  the  site,  having  a 
frontage  of  34ft.  to  New  Market-street,  one  of 
84ft.  to  Central-road,  and  one  of  .50ft.  to  Back 
Central-road..  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
opportunitj"  which  the  demolition  of  the  old 
market  presented  to  effect  a  public  improvement 
by  widening  and  rounding  ofl'  the  roadwaj'  oppo- 
site the  Corn  Exchange.  The  elevations  are 
faced  with  pressed  bricks,  relieved  with  cleansed 
stone  dressing.  There  are  three  floors  above  the 
ground,  and  the  total  floor  area  is  l,;5oO  squiire 
yards.  The  portion  of  the  ground  floor  nearest 
New  Market-street  wiU  be  used  for  the  retail 
business,  the  wholesale  department  will  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  ground  floor,  while  the  base- 
ment and  upper  floor  are  occupied  for  warehousing 
purposes.  Free  employment  has  been  made  of 
white  glazed  bricks  and  concrete.  The  building 
has  been  erected  from  design  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Ambler  and  Bowman,  architects,  Park- 
place,  Leeds,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Nicholson  and  Son,  Messrs. 
Dyson,  Messrs.  Stephen  McFarlane,  and  Messrs. 
Oldroyd  and  Co.,  all  of  Leeds. 

Needham  Market. — A  board  school  has  been 
opened  at  Needham  M.irket,  East  Suffolk.  It  is 
situated  at  the  rear  of  the  town-hall  and  parallel 
to  the  main  street  of  the  village.  It  is  con- 
structed- of  red  bricks,  relieved  with  Portland 
stone  dressings,  and  roofed  with  Broseley  tiles. 
The  principal  feature  is  a  tower  at  the  north-west 
corner,  with  bell  turret  in  the  roof,  beneath 
which  is  a  room  that  will  be  used  as  a  board 
meeting  room.  This  is  reached  by  a  staircase, 
and  below  is  the  boys'  cloak-room.  There  are 
separate  entrances  for  girls  and  infants,  with 
cloak-rooms  for  each,  fitted  with  Adams's  lava- 
tories. T.ij  school  has  accommodation  for  37-5 
schu„.rs,  the  mixed  department  seating  22.5 
scholars,  and  the  infants'  department  150.  In 
the  former  the  main  room,  which  is  75ft.  in 
length,  with  a  width  of  22ft.  6in.,  and  height  of 
18ft.,  seats  145  ;  whilst  there  are  two  classrooms, 
each  seating  80  scholars.  The  infants'  dejiart- 
ment  consists  of  one  principal  room,  'with  seating 
accommodation  for  100,  and  a  babies'  room, 
holding  50.  The  out-buildings  consist  of  earth" 
closets.  The  total  cost  has  been  £2,900,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Theobald  and  Sons,  builders,  Needham  Market, 
from  designs  hy  Mr.  J.  Shewell  Corder,  architect, 
Ipswich. 

TicKniLL. — The  parish  church  of  Tickhill,  near 
Doncaster,  a  large  structure  of  the  12th  and  14th 
centuries,  was  reopened  on  Friday  after  restora- 
tion. The  chancel  walls,  which  were  of  rubble- 
stone,  in  a  bad  condition,  the  whole  being  covered 


with  plaster,  have  been  re-faced  with  lioche 
Abbey  ashlar  stone,  a  similar  material  to  that  used 
in  the  nave.  A  window  over  the  chancel  arch 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  subject 
illustrated  is  "The  Transfiguration,"  Our  Lord 
being  represented  in  the  central  light,  whilst  at  tho 
sides  are  Moses  and  Elias.  In  the  lower  lights 
are  the  three  Apostles.  This  work  was  executed' 
by  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds.  The 
mortuarj'  chapel  of  the  Laughton  family  has  been.! 
opened  out  and  set  apart  for  daily  senice.  I'his 
part  of  the  building  was  formerly  used  as  a  vestry 
and  organ  chamber,  and  the  alterations  have 
necessitated  new  arrangements.  The  organ  has 
been  moved  from  its  former  position  in  the  chancel, 
and  now  faces  west,  on  which  side  a  new  front  of 
carved  oak  has  been  placed.  The  design  was  by 
Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.,  London,  who  was 
the  architect  in  regard  to  the  Laughton  Chapel 
improvements.  The  chapel  itself  is  separated 
from  the  chancel  by  iin  ancient  rood  screen,  which 
has  also  undergone  restoration.  The  new  vestry 
has  been  made  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
nave,  and  is  provided  with  an  oak  screen,  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Badger  and  Son,  of  Sheflield,  the 
designs  having  been  furnished  by  Mr.  ,J.  1). 
Webster,  of  Sheffield,  who  has  been  the  architect 
for  the  restoration,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Laughton  Chapel.  The  16  clerestory  windows 
have  been  filled  with  cathedral  glass.  The  con- 
tractor for  tho  masonry  and  other  work  has  been 
Mr.  R.  H.  Rawson,  of  Tickhill.  The  total  ex- 
penditure has  amounted  to  upwards  of  £1,600. 

Woi.VKKTox. — St.  George's  Church  was  re- 
opened last  week  after  enlargement  carried  out 
at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid 
Scott,  F.S.A.,  of  liondon.  The  work  has  been 
executiid  by  Jilr.  H.  Martin,  of  Northampton. 
The  enlargement  consists  of  new  transepts  on  the 
north  and  south  side,  each  40ft.  in  length  and 
18ft.  in  width.  The  tower  has  been  thrown  into 
the  church,  and  is  connected  with  the  nave  and 
north  transept  by  two  pointed  arches.  The  new 
oak  seats,  forty-nine  in  all,  have  been  entirely 
made  by  a  number  of  coach-fini.shers  and  coach - 
makers  in  their  leisure  time,  spread  over  several 
months.  The  carving  on  the  ends  of  the  seats, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  old  pulpit,  gallery,  and 
seats  hiive  been  carried  out  by  others,  emploj'ed 
at  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany's Works  in  the  village. 


i 


CHIPS. 
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Five  new  stained-glass  window^s  were  unveiled  at 
Easter  in  the  parish  church  of  Norton,  East  Kent. 

A  new  supply  of  water  has  just  been  provided  for 
South  Breut.  The  water  is  brought  from  Gaisford, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  in  a  4in.  iron  pips,  and  is 
directly  connected  with  the  existing  mains  without 
passing  through  the  reservoir.  The  work  has  been 
earned  out  by  Messrs.  Veale  and  Sou,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  G;  S.  Adcock,  the  surveyor  to 
the  district  council,  and  has  cost  about  £700. 

Mr.  Peter  Coats  has  promised  a  donation  of 
£10,000  towards  a  new  infirmary  at  Paisley.  Mr. 
Coats  previously  subscribed  £5,000,  and  is  also 
building  a  Nurses'  Home  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000. 

A  large  block  of  busiiiess  premises,  four  stories  in 
height,  have  just  been  erected  at  the  comer  of  West- 
gate  and  Cross-street,  Newcast  e-on-Tyue,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  that  city. 

After  the  Easter  holidays  business  was  resumed 
at  Tokenhouse-yard  on  Thursday,  when  six  firms 
of  auctioneers  held  sales,  resulting  in  an  aggregate 
of  £28,37.5.  Competition  was  brisk  throughout  the 
day. 

Mr.  Digby  Collius  is  about  to  cut  down  a  large  fir 
plantation,  known  as  Deer  Park,  near  the  road  to 
Newquay,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Erme,  near  Truro. 
The  wood  contains  over  ten  thousand  fir  trees,  and 
also  many  fine  oak  and  beech  trees.  The  cutting- 
down  and  sawing-up  of  so  much  timber  will 
necessitate  the  employment  of  very  many  hands. 
The  purchasers  are  Messrs.  Bowermans,  of  Somerset, 
railway  contractors  and  timber  merchants. 

The  highway  committee  of  the  Southport  Town 
Gouncd  recommend  the  appointment  as  borough 
engineer  and  surveyor,  at  a  commencing  salary  of 
£2S0,  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Hirst,  assistant  surveyor,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Taylor  being  promoted  to  the  assistant  sur- 
veyorship,  Mr.  W.  R.  Crabtree  (son  of  the  late 
borough  sm-veyor)  to  be  advanced  as  first  assistant, 
and  Mr.  A.  Harper  as  second  assistant. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the  Middlesbrough 
School  Board,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bottomley,  of  Middles- 
brough and  Leeds,  was  appomted  architect  for  the 
new  schools  to  be  built  in  Martin-road,  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  children  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £7, .500. 
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OBITUARY. 

VTe  regi-et  to  announce  the  death  o£  Jlr. 
Arthur  Billing,  F.R.I.B.A.,  tiU  recently  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Arthur  and  A.  E.  Billing,  of 
Bath  Chambers,  Tooley-street,  which  occurred 
on  Monday  last  at  his  residence,  5,  Peterborough- 
^■illas,  Fulham.  Mr.  Billing,  who  was  in  his 
73rd  year,  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ferrej-  in  1847,  and  afterwards  became 
assistant  to  the  "late  Mr.  Philip  Hardwick.  He 
subsequently  joined  Mr.  A.  S.  Newman,  of 
Tooley-street.  as  junior  partner,  the  firm  sub- 
sisting until  Mr.  Newman's  death  in  1873.  He 
enjoyed  an  extensive  and  varied  practice,  his 
works  including  many  church  restorations  and 
enlargements,  and  new  churches  at  Meyringen, 
near  Interlaken,  Hammerwinch,  All  "Saints', 
Hatcham ;  Kidmore  End ;  Si.  John,  Chelsea ; 
St.  Peter,  Fulham  ;  and  St.  Augustine,  Stepney. 
He  designed  many  wharves  and  warehouses  below 
London  Bridge,  and  wa.s  for  many  years  surveyor 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  to  which  institution  he  added  a 
new  operating-theatre,  classrooms,  coroner's- 
court,  and  houses  for  the  medical  staff.  From 
1873  to  188-5  he  held  the  appointment  of  surveyor 
to  the  St.  Olave's  District  Boai-d  of  Works, 
Southwark.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the 
E.I.B.A.  from  1863  until  1894,  when  he  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  Retired  Fellows.  We  gave 
his  portrait  in  our  issue  of  June  20,  1890. 

The  dpath  is  announced  of  Mr.  George  A. 
VicKERY,  who  has  been  clerk  of  works  to  Earl 
Portsmouth  for  nineteen  years — sixteen  years  on 
the  estate  at  Eggesford  in  Devonshire,  and  three 
years  at  Hurstboume  Park,  near  Andover,  super- 
intending the  erection  of  a  new  mansion  which  is 
still  incomplete.  Mr.  Vickery  had  entire  charge 
of  the  erection  of  this  building,  which  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  £100,000,  but  which  sum  wUl,  no 
doubt  be  much  exceeded.  No  contractors  were 
employed,  the  work  being  done  almost  entirely  by 
workmen  employed  by  the  deceased.  3Ir.  Vickery, 
previous  to  going  to  Eggesford,  had  been  clerk  of 
works  for  several  j-ears  to  ilr.  J.  F.  Gould,  archi- 
tect, of  Barnstable,  in  which  capacity  he  super- 
intended the  restoration  of  Winkleigh,  Down  St. 
ilary,  and  several  other  churches.  He  was  61  years 
of  age.  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Clerks  of 
Works'  Association  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Gen.  Thomas  L. 
Casev,  for  many  years  chief  of  the  engineers  in 
the  U.S.  arm)-,  and  who  was  well  known  as  the 
"completer"  of  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
highest  structure  in  America  (.55.5ft.)  General 
Casey  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  the  Congn^essional  Library  at 
Washington,  when  he  fell  down  and  suddenly 
died. 


Herr  Charles  Humann,  the  German  archaeologist, 
has  died  at  Augsburg,  aged  .57.  Herr  Humann  was 
8I)eciaUy  known  for  his  excavations  at  Pergamos 
from  1878  to  1884,  and  for  the  surveys  he  executed 
for  the  Turkish  Government  in  Palestine  and  m  the 
Balkans. 

The  City  Commis-sioners  of  Sewers  received  a 
report  on  Tuesday,  stating  that  the  quinquennial 
vaJuation  of  the  Metropolis  shows  the  gross  value  of 
property  in  London,  including  the  City,  to  be 
Je4.3,131,.5.59,  and  the  rateable  value  £;56,680,648. 
For  the  City  the  gross  value  is  £5,315,905,  and  the 
rateable  value  £4,4.54,740. 

A  new  reredos  and  other  gifts  have  been  presented 
to  the  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Xabum,  and  were 
dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  Monday 
week.  Besides  the  reredos,  the  gifts  consist  of 
seven  antique  Venetian  brass  lamps,  which  are  hung 
across  the  chancel  arch,  and  brass  altar-rails.  The 
reredos  w  a  memorial,  and  takes  the  form  of  an  oil- 
painting  on  three  panels,  set  m  a  gilt  tabernacle 
frame.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is  "  The  Cruci- 
fixion," with  SS.  Mary  and  .John,  adoring  angels 
being  jjainted  on  the  side  panels.  The  artist  is 
Signor  BargelUiii,  of  Florence. 

_  At  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Church,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Cape  Colony,  a  new  font  has  been  provided.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Sydney  .Stent,  F.H.I. B.A.,  of 
Cape  Town,  and  executed  by  Me.ssra.  Harry  Hems 
and  Sons,  of  Exeter.  It  is  lath  Century  hi  style, 
and  is  carried  out  in  Caen  stone,  with  English 
alabaster  shafts,  and  a  Portland  stone  platform  slab. 

A  sen-ice  was  held  in  St.  Mary's  pari.sh  church, 
Riokm.-iTiHWorth,  last  week  for  the  dedication  of  the 
new  f^iHt  window.    It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  | 
William  Monis  and  Co.  from  designs  by  Sir  K.  i 
Bunie-.Jonei(.     It    represents  the    Crucifixion  of  j 
the  Saviour,  tlie  three  Marys,  St.  John  standing 
near  in  rapt  devotion  and  grief,  whilst  above  are  | 
att/mflant  angels.    The  window  Ls  in  memory  of  the 
Jate  Lord  and  I^ady  Ehury,  of  Moor  Park.  | 


Bl.^cki'ool. — The  Crigantic  ^^^leel,  now  being 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  bowling-green  in  a 
comer  of  the  Winter  Gardens,  Blackpool,  was 
commenced  on  December  1st,  1895.  The  work 
of  erecting  the  supports  was  not  finished  until  the 
third  week  in  March,  and  then  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  work — viz.,  that  of  hoisting  the 
axle — was  commenced.  The  axle,  a  steel  forging 
weighing  over  28  tons,  and  measuring  nearly  41ft. 
long  and  26in.  in  diameter,  was  forged  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  W.  Beardmore  and  Co.,  of 
Glasgow.  The  axle  and  bearings  being  fixed 
complete,  the  work  of  building  the  rims  of  the 
wheel  will  be  pushed  forward  rapidly,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Basset,  who  also  buUt 
the  Earl's  Court  Wheel.  The  carriages,  thirty 
in  number,  and  each  capable  of  carrying  forty 
persons,  are  rapidly  approaching  completion  in 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
of  Birmingham.  The  driving  engines  and  most 
of  the  intermediate  gearing  are  already  in  posi- 
tion in  the  engine-house.  These  engines  will 
operate  two  steel  ^vire  ropes,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  arrangements  having 
been  made  and  provided  for  in  such  gearing  to 
enable  the  wheel  to  be  turned  at  a  quicker  speed 
than  that  at  Earl's  Court,  the  Blackpool  Wheel 
will  be  able  to  carrj-  more  passengers  per  hour 
than  its  predecessor  in  London.  The  particulars 
of  the  g^eat  wheel  are  : — Total  height  above  sea- 
level,  250ft. ;  total  diameter  (across  centres  of 
pins),  200ft.;  total  weight,  1,000  tons.  The 
solid  axle  is  of  a  diameter  through  the  journals 
of  2ft.  2in.,  a  diameter  across  the  flanges  of 
5ft.  3in.,  length  over  all  41ft.,  and  weight  28 
tons. 

Breeze  Hill  Reservoir,  Bootle.  —  The 
members  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society, 
on  the  invitation  of  Slessrs.  Holme  and  King, 
the  contractors  for  the  works  at  Breeze  Hill  now 
being  constructed,  and  approaching  completion, 
for  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  visited  them  on 
Saturday  afternoon  last,  headed  bj'  Mr.  A.  J. 
Maeginnis,  president,  and  were  received  by 
Colonel  Arthur  Hill  Holme,  J. P.,  who  took  them 
round  and  explained  in  detail  the  works.  This 
reservoir  is  being  constructed  principally  to  supply 
the  northern  parts  of  Bootle  and  Walton  with 
water,  and  will  contain  a  total  of  a  little  over 
6,000,000  gallons.  The  water  area  at  the  top, 
including  the  pillars,  is  equal  to  64,320sq.ft., 
whilst  the  total  area  of  the  site  is  11,250  square 
yards. 

British  AssociATioK  of  W.^teuworks  Exoi- 
xeers. — A  meeting  to  establish  a  British  Asso- 
ciation of  Waterworks  Engineers  was  held  on 
Saturday  at  the  Westminster  PaLace  Hotel,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  D.  M.  F.  Gaskin,  of 
Nottingham.  Representatives  were  present  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  chairman  sub- 
mitted a  draft  copy  of  the  constitution  and  rules 
for  the  management  of  the  association,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  bj'  a  pro\-isional  committee.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  association 
would  be,  among  other  things,  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  interchange  of  information,  ideas, 
and  practice  amongst  its  members  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  waterworks  imdertakings,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  water  authorities  and  con- 
sumers ;  to  invite  from  the  members  and  others 
communications,  written  or  oral,  relating  to 
waterworks  engineering,  management,  and 
finance,  and  to  receive,  hear,  and  discuss  such 
communications  at  meetings  of  the  association 
or  elsewhere  ;  to  invite  the  exhibition  of,  and  to 
exhibit  at  meetings  of  the  association  or  else- 
where, any  new  improved  machinery,  apparatus, 
plans,  drawings,  or  models  calculated  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  waterworks  engineering  and 
management ;  to  assist  the  Legislature,  public 
bodies,  and  others  in  ascertaining  the  views  of 
persons  engaged  or  interested  in  waterworks 
undertakings  ;  to  originate  and  promote  improve- 
ments in  the  law,  and  to  support  or  oppo.sc  altera- 
tions therein  in  all  matters  relating  to  water- 
works ;  to  watch  over,  promote,  and  protect  the 
mutual  interest  of  its  members,  and  to  provide 
facilities  for  promoting  and  maintaining,  pro- 
f(,-ssioniilly  and  socially,  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
amongst  its  members.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
as.sociation  will  be  to  ai)point  examiners  and  to 
hold  examinations.  The  rules  having  been 
agreed  to  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  3Ir. 
(iaskin  was  elected  the  fii-st  president  :  Mr.  H. 
A.  Hill  and  iir.  ^latthews,  Southampton,  vice- 


presidents  ;  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Pierce,  of  Richmond, 
Surrey,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  council 
of  ten"  was  also  elected  by  ballot.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  council  Mr.  W.  H.  Brothers, 
of  Birmingham,  was  appointed  general  secretary. 


CHIPS. 

The  Employers'  Associations  at  Glasgow,  Mother- 
well, Edinbmgh,  Leith,  and  Paisley  have  each  con- 
ceded to  their  joiners  an  advance  of  one-halfpeimy 
per  hour,  together  with  other  improvements  m  the 
working  rules  ;  whilst  at  Shettleston,  in  Lanark,  an 
advance  of  one  penny  per  hour  has  been  obtained. 

In  memory  of  the  late  Sii-  John  OgUvy,  Bart.,  of 
Baldovan,  Sir  Reginald  Ogilvy,  Bart.,  has  erected  a 
Celtic  cross  in  Strathmartine  chuichyard,  near 
Dundee.  The  cross,  which  is  lift,  in  height,  has 
been  designed  on  the  model  of  one  of  the  standing 
crosses  of  lona.  It  is  placed  on  a  base  of  thiee 
steps,  and  these  have  been  utilised  for  a  com- 
memorative insciiptiou.  The  family  buiying-place, 
where  the  cross  has  been  erected,  is  inclosed  by  a 
stone  parapet  wall  with  a  wrought-u-on  railing 
of  unique  design.  The  school  of  the  adjoining 
Ogilvy  Orphanage  has  at  the  same  time  been  con- 
verted into  a  chapel. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Featherstone  have 
adopted  plans  by  Messrs.  Hodsou  for  the  drainage 
of  Loscoe  and  North  Featherstone  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £9,000.  • 

The  bursar  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  has 
instructed  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen,  of  Stamford,  to 
repau-  the  gateway  of  Bi-azeuose  College,  Stamford. 

A  Bible  Christian  chapel  was  opened  at  Meva- 
gissey,  Cornwall,  on  Oood  Friday.  The  new 
premises  comprise  chapel,  school,  and  vestries,  and 
have  been  built  by  Moyle  and  Mitchell  of  Chace- 
water,  from  plans  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Joery,  of  St. 
Austell,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,700.  The  chapel  is 
hghted  with  electric  light.  Stone  for  the  building 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Tremayne,  of  HeUgan. 

Hastings  Harbour  will  be  commenced  in  May,  the 
capital  having  been  subscribed. 

The  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Derby,  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Were,  D.D.,  visited  Dore  Chiirch  on  the  8th  inst.  to 
consecrate  the  chancel  which  has  been  erected  as  a 
memorial -to  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  F. 
Aldied,  M.A.,  who  was  vicar  of  the  parish  for  45 
years.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Webster,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  contract  was  let  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  of  Dore,  the  masoniy  being 
sub-let  to  Mr.  S.  Hancock,  of  Fulwood.  The 
dimensions  of  the  chancel,  which  replaces  an  apse, 
are  19ft.  by  27ft.,  and  it  has  been  erected  in  grey 
stone  to  harmonise  with  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  The  seatings  are  of  pitch-pme,  and  the 
roof  is  of  the  same  material.  The  cost  has  been 
about  £900. 

The  new  schools,  Garelochhead,  are  being  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's  patent  Man- 
chester grates,  the  same  being  supphed  by  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

New  board  schools  have  just  been  erected  in 
Byars-road,  Dowanhill,  Govan.  They  are  Italian 
Classic  in  style,  are  constructed  of  red  stone  from 
Locharbriggs,  and  accommodate  1,579  scholars. 
•The  cost  has  been  £18,000.  Messrs.  Steel  and 
Balfour,  of  Glasgow,  were  the  architects ;  Mr. 
William  Gordon  was  the  contractor  for  masonry, 
and  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Co.  carried  out  the 
Wrights'  work. 

Main  sewerage  works  were  inaugurated  at  Fails- 
worth,  near  Manchester,  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
The  cost  of  the  outfall  works  was  £8,  (00,  and  of  the 
entire  imdertaking,  including  land  and  laying  of 
sewers,  £34,800. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  has  appointed 
Professor  J.  PeiTy,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  Mechanics  and  Mathematics  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Labour  Department, 
published  on  Wednesday,  states  that  emplo>'ment 
m  the  buUdiug  trades  continues  good,  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  in  unions  making  returns  being  2'6, 
compared  with  2-5  in  Februarj-  and  4'9  in  Maich, 
1895.  The  fmiiishing  trades  are  busy,  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  union  membei-s  being  only 
1-0,  compared  with  2-6  in  Februaiy  and  4-9  per 
cent,  in  March,  1895. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  offer  the 
Fotliergill  prize  of  £25  and  a  silver  medal  for  a 
paper  on  "  The  Best  Means  of  Effectually  Preventing 
the  Leakage  of  Current  to  Eaith  m  Electrical 
Installations  from  Generating  Heat  and  Setting 
Bmldings  on  Fire."  The  paper  should  consist  of 
about  eight  thousand  words,  and  be  wiitten  \vith  a 
view  to  being  read  and  discussed  at  an  ordiuai-y 
meeting  of  the  society.  Papers  submitted  for  the 
prize  must  be  sent  to  the  secretaiy  on  or  before 
October  1,  1890.  Each  yaiter  must  be  tyijewntten, 
and  boar  a  motto,  the  name  of  the  waiter  being 
inclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  with  a  similar  motto. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Cheltenham. — Only  sixteen  designs  have  been 
received  for  the  intended  Kursiial  in  Imperial- 
sciuiire,  Cheltenham,  to  bo  erected  on  a  portion 
of  the  site  marked  out  for  the  municipal  b\iilding8. 
The  building  is  to  be  used  in  conn<;ction  with  the 
distribution  of  the  Cheltenhajn  mineral  waters, 
which  can  ])e  delivered  from  the  wells  at  an 
elevation  of  ^.Sft.  without  pumping.  The  limit 
of  the  expenditure  is  fixed  at  £8,000.  The 
principal  elevation  will  face  the  promenade,  and 
the  aiTangements  arc  to  include  an  organ  and 
band  orchestra,  with  accommodation  as  a  social 
centre,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  town  and  its 
numerous  visitors. 

Westminstkii. — The  limited  competition,  of 
■which  we  gave  some  particuhrs  a  few  weeks 
since,  for  new  premises  to  be  erected  by  the 
Sur^'cyors'  Institution  in  (ireat  (ieorge-street, 
has  been  settled  in  favo\ir  of  the  design  submitted 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  U.A.  The  other 
competitors  were  Messrs.  T.  K.  Collcutt,  Charles 
Harry,  (1.  T.  lline,  and  Henry  ('urrey,  F.S.T. 
The  selected  architect  has  favoured  us  with  his 
consent  for  the  ilhistration  of  his  design,  which 
we  hojH^  to  iiublish  shortly,  with  a  description  of 
the  plans  submitted. 


CHIPS. 

The  sclieme  for  the  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
Manchester  Cathedral  hius  received  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  and  churchwardens.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  improvement  is  about  €6,000,  towards  which 
Sir  W.  C.  Brooks  has  promised  £2,000,  Mr.  Lees 
Knowles,  M.P.,  £m,  Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure,  M.P. 
(senior  churchwarden),  £100,  and  Mr.  A.  Yerburgh, 
M.P.,  £100.    The  work  has  already  been  begun. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea,  on  Tuesday,  by  Colonel 
Luard  into  the  urban  council's  application  to  borrow 
£1,413  for  sewerage  extensions  and  the  provision  of 
a  stone -breaker.  The  sum  of  £677  was  required 
for  the  extension  of  the  sewer,  so  as  to  deal  with  the 
sewage  from  that  part  of  Fairhaven  situated  in  the 
St.  Anne's  district. 

New  board  schools  erected  at  Shircbrook  for  the 
Pleasley  School  Boai-d  were  opened  on'  Tuesday. 
They  accommodate  -185  children,  and  cost  £4,000. 
Mr.  Ball,  of  Nottingham,  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Cscroft  and  Price  were  the  contractors. 

The  conjpletiou  of  the  restoration  of  the  gieat 
Perpendicular  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Nor- 
wich, was  celebrated  on  Sunday  by  thanksgiving 
se^^^ces.  The  works  just  finished,  for  which  Mi'. 
A.  E.  Street  was  the  architect,  have  been  confined 
to  the  tower,  on  which  £1,100  has  been  expended. 

It  should  have  been  mentioued  that  the  altar- 
cross  presented  to  Ripon  Cathedral  iu  memory  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Bickersteth,  refeiTed  to  iu  our  issue  last 
week  (p.  o46),  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley, 
A.R.A.,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Barkentin  and 
KiuU,  of  Regent-street,  \V. 

The  electi'ic-lightuig  committee  of  the  Islington 
Vestry  have  decided  to  increase  their  plant  at  once, 
with  a  view  of  extending  their  system  of  public 
lighting  from  the  Nag's  Head,  HoUoway-road,  to 
the  Archway  Taveni  at  Highgate-hill,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  light  to  the  Northern 
Polytechnic  iu  the  Holloway-road  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall. 

Alterations  are  being  made  to  the  board-room  for 
the  guardians  of  Belper  Union,  and  special  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  ventUation,  which 
will  be  carried  out  on  the  Boyle  system,  the  latest 
improved  form  of  the  patent  self-acting  air-pump 
ventilator  bemg  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  the 
vitiated  air. 

Mr.  James  Kenyon,  M.P.,  has  offered  to  give 
£1,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  building  an  art 
gallery  and  free  library  at  Bury,  Lanes. 

Mr.  E.  Kdlingworth  Johnson,  who  has  died 
suddenly  iu  his  71st  year,  was  first  known  to  the 
public  as  a  diaughtsman  on  wood,  and  some  of  his 
drawings  were  engraved  as  far  back  as  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  For  years  he  continued  the  practice 
of  di-awing  on  wood  for  the  engravers.  In  1806  he 
became  an  Associate  of  the  Old  Society,  now  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  iu  Water-Colours,  and 
in  1876  he  was  elected  full  member.  He  was  a 
constant  exhibitor.  Some  of  his  principal  pictures 
were  : — "  The  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,' '  "  The 
Rival  Florists,"  "The  Reader,"  "The  Anxious 
Mother,"  "  The  Golden  Swau,"  and  "  My  Garden." 

The  town  council  of  Bury,  Lanes,  have  accepted 
the  gift  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Aldei-mau  James 
Maxwell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  J. P.,  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Ma-xwell  and  Take,  of  Manchester  and  Bury,  who 
died  in  September,  1893.  The  portrait  will  be  hung 
iu  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Mr.  Maxwell 
having  been  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  erecting  the  building. 


TO  CORBESPONDBNTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  uix)n  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.  ] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  litcraiy  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  lien.oixo 
News,  332,  Btrand,  W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  .staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfreijupntly  othervrise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  comm>mi(yitions  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Kditor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  coiitributions. 

Clicques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
TuE  Stbaku  Nehspapek  Company,  Limited. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRirilON. 
One  Poimd  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  &s.  Od.  (orBdols.  .SOc.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  (k1.  or  Xifr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  indies,  or  Natal,  £1  Os.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Cimtract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Compunics,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  \vords,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charge  being  r>s.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctiiius,  Ijind  Hales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) ia  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  first  line 
counting  as  two),tlie  minimum  charge  being  4b.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Siwcial  terms  for  scries  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascei-tained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  ."is. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  mu.st  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  moruing  to  secure 
insertion. 

SiTt'ATIONS. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  Oxk  Shim.ixo  kor  Twkxtv- 
FOUR  WoRos,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after 
All  Sittuttion  Advertiaements  must  ht  prepaid, 

NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXDC.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  ore  done  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL.,  XI..I., 
XLVI.,  XLIX.,  LI.,  LIU.,  LIV.,  LVIU.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXIL,  LXIII.,  LXIV.,  IJCV..  LXVI., 
LXVn.,  LXVin.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  ,ju.st  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print. 

Sanitas.  (Yea,  that  is  the  generally-received  theory 
nowadays.)— C.  Tccker.  (Write  to  B.  T.  Bat-sford,  94, 
High  Holboi-n,  or  call  on  him.  He  will  recommend  a 
book,  and  possibly  supply  at  sccond-fiand  price.) 

Received. — G.  R.  and  Co. — J.  Webber. — Renaissance.— 
C.  W.  B.— E.  R.  (Chester,  .— F.  S.  W.  Co. 


Comspoitirma 


A  CORRECTIOX. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildixo  News. 

Sm, — I  notice  that  it  is  stated  in  the  Buildixo 
News  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Moorsom  and 
Co.,  of  Manchester,  has  been  accepted  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  promenade  works  here. 
I  beg  to  state  that  this  is  not  con-ect,  the  tender 
of  Mr.  J.  Biggs,  of  Birmingham,  having  been 
accepted  by  the  council. — I  am,  kc, 

Wm.  Joxes. 

Council  Offices,  Colw^^^  Bay,  N.  Wales, 
April  14. 


The  East  Stirlingshire  County  Council,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Falkirk  on  Friday,  discussed  a  proposal 
to  promote  a  water  scheme  for  Polmont,  Redding, 
Brightons  and  district.  The  sub-water  committee 
recommended  that  Messrs.  WaiTen and  Stewart,C.E., 
of  Glasgow,  be  asked  to  revise  a  former  xeport  which 
they  had  prepared  on  a  scheme  for  deriving  the  supply 
from  the  Manuel  Burn,  the  water  from  which  souice 
has  been  found  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  kind.  The 
committee's  recommendation  was  agieed  to.  A 
provisional  order  will  be  applied  for  and  the  scheme 
caiTied  out. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial-stones  of  a 
new  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  now  being 
erected  bj-  the  School  Board  in  Great  Moor-street, 
Bolton,  took  place  on  Friday.  The  new  building, 
which  will  cost  £36,000,  is  desigued  to  take  the 
place  of  three  other  schools  previously  used,  but  un- 
suited  to  jnesent-day  requirements.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  25,.)87sq.tt.,  with  a  frontage  of  208ft. 
towards  Great  Moor-street.  It  will  be  four  stories 
in  height.  Renaissance  in  style,  and  will  provide 
accommodation  for  1,080  scholars.  Mr.  R.  Knill 
Freeman,  of  Bolton,  is  the  architect. 


Jntercommutticatiott. 


QUESTIONS. 

[11496.]— Bolting:  to  Bock.— Will  someone  state 
from  experience  the  comparative  (lualitics  of  lead  and 
Portland  cement  for  nmnmg  in  bolts  to  holes  in  basalt 
ro('k  by  the  seaside,  subject  to  tides  .' — Levkii. 

[11497.]— Cubingr.— Which  of  the  two  following  waya 
of  cubing  up  a  building  is  the  connect  one,'— viz.,  to  in- 
clude the  external  walls  wlicn  mciisuring  on  plan,  or  to 
take  the  inside  measurement.  Al.so,  give  the  rule  as  t* 
height.  Should  the  distance  be  taken  from  undemeath 
ground-floor  joists  to  half-way  up  roof  when  there  are  no 
cellars,  and  when  there  are  to  bottom  of  footings,  or 
should  the  distance  be  taken  from  bottbm  of  footings  in 
everj- case     Jas.  Pi.att  Wiiu>ows. 

[11498.]— Italian  Scale.- Will  any  reader  please  say 
what  relation  the  .scale  in  an  Italian  book  ("  Fabriche 
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Kedi. 


Parigini. 


Anticho  di  Roma,  Designate,  Restaurate,  e  Dcsaitte  da 
F.  Turconi,"  published  at  Milan)  bears  to  the  English 
measures  of  feet  and  inches .' — L.  S.  N. 

[11499. 1— Verandah  Roof  Covering:.- Will  any 
one  of  your  numerous  readers  kindly  inform  me  of  any 
suitable,  light,  and  durable  material  for  covering  a 
vcrandali  root  other  timn  glass,  slates,  tiles,  lead,  or  zinc  ! 
It  to  he  fixed  (m  an  exposed  sea  ^ront  subject  to  heavy 
gales  from'  the  noi-th-cast.— G.  B. 


At  Airdrie  Dea:i  of  Guild  Court  idans  ware  pa^d, 
on  Friday,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  and  hall 
for  the  Lnited  I'resbyterian  congregation  at  Coat- 
dyke.  The  church  is  to  seat  GOO  and  the  hall  250, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  £3,000. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  extensions  now  being 
made  to  Ayr  Academy  (Messrs.  J.  A.  Moiris  and 
Hunter,  architects),  the  "Climax"  patent  con-, 
tiuuous-exhaust  ventilators  have  been  used  and 
8U))plied  by  Cousland  and  Mackay,  ventUating 
engineers,  Glasgow. 

Major-General  H.  D.  Crozier,  R.E.,  an  inspector 
for  the  Local  Goveniment  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Town-hall,  Derby,  on  Thureday  in  last  week, 
as  to  an  application  from  the  eorjjoratiou  for  jwwer 
to  borrow  £13,185  for  purposes  ot  electric  liglitiug, 
£849  for  the  i)uri)ose8  of  the  technical  college,  £7oO 
for  the  construction  of  a  swimmhig-bath  in  the 
Markeaton  recreation -ground,  £600  for  a  contribu- 
tion towards  defraying  the  cost  of  a  bridge  and 
siding  on  the  Nottiiigluim-road,  £464  for  the  im- 
provement of  RosehiU-street,  £130  for  making  a 
footpath  between  Western-road  and  Gordon-road, 
£2,000  for  an  isolation  hospital  at  the  borough 
lunatic  asylum,  and  £374  for  street  improvements. 

At  Audley,  Staffs,  memorial  stones  have  been 
laid  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist  chaiJel.  The  site 
is  on  the  east  side  of  Church-street.  The  cliapel 
will  be  66ft.  by  57ft.  The  gallery  will  be  semi- 
circular, and  the  choii-  seats  will  be  behind  the 
rostrum.  Accommodation  will  be  pro\-ided  for 
about  700  worshippers.  The  style  will  be  Gothic, 
and  the  materials  used  will  be  local  bricks  and  stone. 
The  contract  for  the  whole  work  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Maddock,  of  Audley,  for  the  siun  of  £2,320, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Mould,  of  Manchester. 

The  members  of  the  water  committee  of  Glasgow 
Corporation  made  a  private  insjiection  on  Friday  of 
the  new  service  reservoir  at  Craigmaddie,  an  imder- 
taking  which  was  started  almost  ten  years  ago. 
Originally  it  was  expected  that  the  works  would  be 
finished  within  five  years ;  but  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  formation  of  the  puddle  trench 
for  the  embankment.  The  inauguration  ceremony 
will  take  place  in  May,  when  the  water  will  be 
turned  into  the  reservoir,  the  capacity  of  which  is 
700,000,000  gallons,  equal  to  fourteen  days'  supply. 

The  new  church  at  Rufforth  was  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
It  is  Late  Decorated  in  style,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle.  It  has  a  square 
tower,  capped  by  a  dwarf  spire.  The  walls  are  of 
Killinghall  stone",  with  Whitby  stone  dressings  ;  and 
tor  internal  work  Tadcaster  stone  is  used.  Messrs. 
Demaine  and  Brierlev,  of  York,  are  the  architects; 
and  Mr.  J.  Goidd,  of  Leeds,  is  the  builder.  We 
iUustiated  this  church,  which  is  seated  for  180 
people,  iu  the  Building  News  for  July  27,  1894. 

On  Satiu-day  night  a  fire  involving  great  destruc- 
tion to  plant  broke  out  in  the  timber-yard  belonging 
to  Messrs.  John  Fleming  and  Co.,  Limited,  Albert 
Quay,  Aberdeen.  The  Hames  originated  among 
sha\'ings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  engine-house,  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  yai-d.  The  plant  destroyed 
included  four  flooring-machines,  the  same  number 
of  frame-saws,  and  a  couple  of  overhead  ci-anes. 
The  timber  consumed  consisted  largely  of  maho- 
gany, teak,  B;dtic  logs,  and  battens,  and  some  1,500 
loaas  of  timber  were  burned.  The  portion  of  the 
structural  yard  consumed  is  valued  at  £9,000,  aud 
the  stock  IS  estimated  at  £11,000,  making  a  total 
loss,  covered  by  insurance,  of  £20,000. 


April  17,  1896. 
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GAS  COMPAXIES-  LIABILITIES. 

WHERE  a  gas  company  supplies  bad  gas — or, 
in  other  words,  gas  which  is  deficient  in 
lighting  power,  and  very  impure — what,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  -with  them  by  the  customer 
and  consumer?  In  the  ordinarj-  way,  it  would 
have  seemed  that  an  action  for  damages  could  be 
maintained  in  this,  as  in  other  similar  cases  of  a 
breach  of  contract  to  supply  a  specific  article  for 
a  known  and  special  purpose.  But  it  seems  that, 
with  regard  to  the  gas  companies,  there  is  no  such 
remedy  for  individuals.  In  the  recent  case  of 
'  •  Clegg  and  others  v.  The  Barrj-  Gas  Company, 
Limited"  {Times,  March  3),  the  plaintiffs  had 
sued  the  company  for  £50  damages,  on  the  ground 
that  the  gas  supplied  to  them  was  very  bad 
indeed.  The  Coimty  Court  judge,  while  holding 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  certainly  suffered  the 
damage  claimed,  also  decided  that  they  had  no 
ground  of  action  against  the  defendants  upon  the 
claim  stated.  The  plaintiffs  appealed  to  the  High 
Court,  and  the  case  came  on  before  Justices  Wills 
and  "Wright. 

It  was  argued  for  the  plaintiffs  that  although 
there  was  no  contract  between  the  parties  as  to 
the  supply  of  gas,  stiU  the  plaintiffs'  common  law 
right  of  action  for  damages  in  regard  to  that 
supply  was  not  taken  away  by  the  statute  regu- 
lating the  GiLS  Company,  and  therefore  remained, 
although  the  company  could  be  proceeded  against 
for  the  penalty  they  had  incurred.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged  that  as  the  duty  of  supply- 
ing giis  was  only  a  statutory-  duty,  no  right 
of  action  to  an  individual  affected  by  breach 
of  that  duty  could  arise.  Ultimately,  the 
Judges  adopted  that  view.  They  held  that 
as  the  supply  of  gas  was  regulated  by  a  public 
Act  of  Parliament,  there  was  only  a  statutory 
dutv  imposed  upon  the  company,  and  as  this 
affected  a  large  number  of  persons,  the  proper 
remedy  was  by  indictment,  or  by  taking  such 
proceedings  as  the  Act  itself  provided.  They 
ruled  that  the  obligation  on  the  company's  part 
to  supply  gas  did  not  depend  upon  contract,  but 
upon  statute.  Contracts  were  made  by  the  com- 
pany, but  these  only  regulated  the  price  and  mode 
of  payment.  When  a  rule  of  law  was  made  by 
a  statute,  and  that  statute  provided  a  specific 
remedy,  that  was  the  onlj-  remedy  available. 
They  therefore  dismissed  the"  appeal,  and  the  Gas 
<  ompany  goes  scot-free,  until  its  customers 
combine  to  present  an  indictment,  or  proceed  for 
I>enalties.  Fred.  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  GuildhaU,  E.G. 
Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Building  News,"  and  must 
roach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tutiday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


LEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Loxdox  County  Council  Summoned  u.vder 
THE  Building  Act. — At  the  North  London  Police 
Court  on  Friday,  the  Loudon  County  Council  were 
summoned  before  Mr.  Paul  Taylor  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Meeson,  one  of  the  Council's  district 
survey  el's,  for  a  contravention  of  the  London 
Building  Act  of  1891,  in  erecting  a  shed  on  Hackney 
Marshes  mthout  giving  the  district  surveyor 
notice.  Mr.  Berry,  who  appeared  for  the  County 
CouucU,  called  attention  to  the  form  of  the 
summons,  which,  he  said,  was  bad,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  form  the  Act  of 
1891  was  mentioned,  and  lower  down  the  Act  of 
1855,  while  further  on  it  was  stated  that  the  offence 
was  "coiiti'ary  to  the  said  Act."'  lie  desired  to 
know  under  which  Act  the  summons  was  taken  out. 
Mr.  Jutson,  for  the  prosecution,  said  that  the 
summons  was  under  the  Act  of  1891.  Mr.  Berry 
said  if  that  were  so,  he  had  a  very  simple  answer. 
The  building  was  put  up  before  the  Act  of  1891 
came  iuto  operation.  Mr.  Jutson  said  that  it  had 
only  recently  been  discovered  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor, and  when  the  Council  were  written  to  and 
asked  if  they  had  any  explanation  to  offer,  they 
rephed  that  they  did  not  see  the  cause  for  the  district 
surveyor's  interference.  Mr.  Berry  read  the  copy 
of  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Meeson,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  building  was  a  temporary  structure 
for  the  accommodation  of  workmen  employed  on  the 
Hackney  Marsh  improvements,  and  if  notice  was 
really  necessary  the  department  must  comply  with 
the  Act ;  but  at  the  same  time .  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Meeson  was  rather  straining  the  object  of 
the  Act.  As  this  structure  was  put  up  before  the 
1891  Act  came  into  operation,  and  as  no  offence 
was  committed  under  the  older  Act,  Mr.  Meeson 
was  clearly  out  of  Court.  Mr.  Paul  Taylor  said 
that  Mr.  Meeson  should  have  been  told  that  the 
building  was  erected  tiefore  the  Act  came  into 
operation.  As  he  had  not  been  given  this  informa- 
tion he  would  not  have  to  pay  costs.  The  summons 
was  dismissed. 

Re  Alfred  Reed  and  Son. — A  first  meeting  of 
creditors  was  held  on  Monday.  The  debtors  were 
builders  and  contractors,  carrying  on  business  at 
Burford-road,  Stratford.  The  habilities  were  re- 
turned in  the  statement  of  affairs  at  £7,818,  of 
which  £6,009  was  expected  to  rank  ;  and  the  assets 
were  estimated  at  about  £1,200.  The  failure  was 
attributed  to  pressure  by  creditors  and  lock-up  of 
fimds  ifa  a  cuiTent  contract ;  also  to  loss  on  contracts 
and  other  causes.  The  debtors  had  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  West  Ham  School  Board  for  the 
erection  of  schools.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
May  11  to  enable  the  debtors  to  submit  a  proposal 
for  a  secured  composition  of  7s.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
payable  by  instalments. 


WATER 


SUPPLY  AND 
MATTERS. 


SANITARY 


H.  E.  A. — Aojoi.visfj  OwNEB. — Rights. — I  can  only 
-'i^'g-est  that  B  should  give  a  written  notice,  objecting  to 
trespass  upon  his  land,  anrl,  if  not  remedied,  sue  in 
inty  (  oiirt  for  damages,  to  raise  the  question.    But  he 
•  IO.S  \j>  have  consented  to  it  for  the  last  nine  years  .' 

C.  Of  W.— Ci.EKK  TO  Works.— Notice. —You  seem  to  be 
'  ntitlefl  to  a  week's  notice,  at  least,  and  probably  a  month, 
but  not  more.  You  can  only  summon  the  company  for 
damages  by  an  action  for  wrongful  dismis-sal. 


The  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  special  report,  con- 
demn !«  toto  the  Chester  Corporation  Bill,  under 
which  it  is  proposed  to  authorise  the  construction 
of  a  weir  or  tidal  dam  in  the  river  Dee.  The 
Board  refrain  from  suggesting  any  amendment  of 
the  Bill,  as  it  appears  to  them  that  no  modifica- 
tions as  regards  the  proposed  works  could  suf- 
iciitly  protect  the  public  interests  under  their 
l.ervisiori  from  the  serious  injury  with  which 
tliey  are  threatened. 

The  personal  estate  has  been  valued  at  £119,219 
79.  9fl.  of  Mr.  John  Lysaght,  of  Hengrave  Hall, 
Suffolk,  and  Springfort,  Stoke  Bishop,  Gloucester, 
.J. P.,  and  of  John  Lysaght,  Limited,  St.  Vincent 
Ironwork.'!,  Bristol,  Svran  Garden  Ironworks,  Wol- 
hami>ton,  and  Osier  Bed  Ironworks,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, who  died  on  Octfjl)er  1  last,  aged  63. 

Colonel  J.  T.  Marsh,  It.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Bangor  on  Friday,  respecting  an  application  to  the 
Lofal  (ioveriiment  Bojird  for  powei-s  to  borrow 
money  r'or  the  i)ur]>ose  of  the  ferry  undertaking  and 
for  dredging  a  portion  of  the  Menai  Straits  ;  £1,100 
lor  the  purchas*!  of  ferry  steamers,  £500  for  hospital 
purpf><«-.s,  £:550  for  works  of  street  improvements, 
for  provision  of  a  srteam  road  roller,  and  £230 
for  works  of  sewerage.  Mr.  Kodway,  the  deputy 
town-clerk,  and  Mr.  Gill,  the  borough  engineer, 
api>eare'l  on  behalf  of  the  CDuncU. 


CHIPS. 

The  Gateshead  School  Board  are  inviting  com- 
petitive designs  for  new  offices. 

A  clock,  with  three  6ft.  dials,  and  striking  hours 
on  large  bell,  has  been  erected  in  Hugglescote 
church,  Leicestershire,  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  and 
Sons,  Derby,  and  was  formally  started  on  the  9th 
iust.  by  the  donor,  Mrs.  Wills. 

The  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
have  received  the  .sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  erection  of  additional  pavilions  and 
workshops  at  the  South-Easteni  Fever  Hospital,  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  £21,350. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dumi,  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works, 


The  Water  Supply  of  Small  Towns.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Cox,  president,  in 
the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Percy  Griffith, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  on  "  The  Water  Supply  of 
Small  Towns  and  Kui'al  Districts."  The  author 
referred  to  the  importance  and  difference  between 
lai'ge  and  small  works  of  water  supply.  Among 
these  were  the  gi-eater  Qjioportionate)  length  of 
mains  and  the  heavy  capital  charges  entailed  by 
small  works,  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  trade  sup- 
plies, the  low  rateable  value  of  property,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  high  rates  of  charge  for 
water,  and  also  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  demand 
for  water.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  enlarged 
powei-s  vested  in  local  authorities  by  Parliament  in 
recent  years  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  existing 
works  or  the  erection  of  new  ones.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  essentially  local  character  of  a  public 
authority  gave  it  a  decided  advantage  in  the  owner- 
ship of  works,  the  local  authority  further  had  no 
necessity  to  earn  a  dividend,  and  could  obtain  loans 
at  specially  low  rates  of  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  local  authorities  were  obliged  to  provide 
annually  a  sinking  fund  for  their  loans ;  also  in 
purchasing  a  water  undertaking,  allowance  had  to 
be  made  for  compulsory  transfer  beyond  the  stand- 
ing value  of  the  concern  itself.  The  author  con- 
sidered that  in  matters  of  management  a  private 
company  was  more  favourably  situated  than  a  local 
authority,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  small  towns.. 
With  regard  to  meter  supplies  as  applied  to  small 
works,  reference  was  made  to  Abiugdon  and  Malvern, 
where  that  system  had  been  earned  out  with 
success ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  both  cases 
there  existed  auxiliary  supplies  from  private  wells 
which  were  relied  on  for  sanitary  pui-jjoses.  Lender 
normal  conditions  the  author  considered  the  meter 
system  very  unsuitable  to  small  works.  The  practice 
of  fixing  pumps  in  boreholes  and  thus  avoidhig  the 
necessity  for  wells,  while  effecting  a  striking 
reduction  in  fii'st  cost,  involved  several  disadvan- 
tages in  working  and  effecting  repairs,  which  tended 
to  counteract  the  initial  economy.  The  author  next 
described  some  waterworks  extensions  carried  out 
by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  M.I.C.E., 
at  Halstead,  Essex.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  just 
over  £8,000,  or  £1  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  author  then  described  the  construction  of  an 
impounding  reservoir  erected  at  Godalming  by  the 
late  Mr.  Church.  Descriptions  were  given  of  works 
at  Blaudford,  Dorset  (designed  by  Mr.  F.  Beesley, 
M.I.C.E.),  and  at  Fenny -Stratford  (designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Eunson,  M.I.C.E.),  both  having  oil-engines 
as  motive  power.  In  the  former  case  the  cost  was 
£1  17s.  6d.  per  head  of  population,  and  in  the  latter 
£1  3s.  Id.  Two  small  works  were  referred  to  at 
Swanlaud,  near  HuU,  and  Sonning-on-Thames, 
both  using  oil-eugines  for  pumping  puii^oses.  The 
cost  of  pumping  in  the  fonner  case  was  ri9d.  per 
1,000  gallons  lifted  300ft.,  not  including  labour, 
which  represented  approximately  Id.  in  addition, 
and  l-267d.  per  1,000  gallons  lifted  100ft.,  not 
including  labour  hi  the  latter. 


New  Baptist  Sunday-schools  ai-e  about  to  be  built 
in  Mount  Stuart-square,  Caidiff,  fi'om  plans  by 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Richards,  and  Bugden,  of  that 
town. 


A  new  board  school  at  Shieldfield,  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  was  formally  opened  on  Monday.    It  has 
-.J       ,,-       .  ■   been  built  by  Messrs.  Middlemiss  Brothers,  fi-om 

has  been  appointed,  under  the  engineer  of  the  Cape  j  designs  by  Messrs.  Plummer  and  Barrett,  of  New- 
T"-"   Corporation,   to  assist  m  supei-vismg  the  ,  castle.    The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  W.  Mather. 


Town 

reconstruction  of  the  main  diainage  system  of  that 
city. 

Woodford  parish  church,  Northamptonshire,  was 
reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  last  week, 
after  being  reseated  and  restored. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Watford  have  voted 
their  engineer,  Mr.  D.  Waterhouse,  150  guineas,  as 
remuneration  for  extra  work  involved  by  the  incep- 
tion and  caiTying  out  of  the  high-level  sewer 
scheme. 

In  connection  with  the  lectures  ari-anged  by  the 
Sanitary  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  sanitary  officers, 
an  inspection  and  demonstration  took  place  at  the 
East  London  Waterworks  on  Wednesday  last. 

The  city  council  of  Sheffield,  at  their  last  meeting, 
decided  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wike, 
the  city  surveyor,  from  £800  to  £1,000  a  year.  The 
salary  had  remiuiied  at  the  present  figure  since  Mr. 
White  was  apjjointed  eight  yeara  ago. 

New  Wesleyan  Sunday-schools,  adjoining  an 
existing  chajjel,  were  opened  at  Wedmore,  Somerset, 
on  Friday.    Mr.  Edward  Wall  was  the  architect. 

The  curator  of  the  art-gallery  at  Sheffield  reports 
that  the  large  increase  in  total  visitors  during  the 
year  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
the  attendance  on  Sundays,  Sunday  visitors  being 
over  9,000  in  excess  of  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  average  attendance  on  Sunday  is  over  2,000. 


An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  coi'poration  offices, 
Rawtenstall,  on  Wednesday  week,  before  Col.  J.  T. 
Marsh,  an  inspector  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  consider  an  apphcation  of  the  Rawten- 
stall Town  Council  for  powers  to  borrow  £1,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  fire-station,  stables,  work- 
shops, and  apparatus,  and  to  purchase  a  steam  fire- 
engine.  The  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  A.  Cabler, 
produced  and  explained  the  plans. 

The  jubilee  of  the  erection  of  the  parish  chui-ch 
of  Heeley,  near  Sheffield,  is  to  be  marked  by  the 
erection  of  a  south  aisle  to  seat  150  persons.  In 
1889  the  church-room  was  built  and  furnished,  at  a 
cost  of  £500.  In  1890  a  new  vestiy  was  built,  the 
parish  church  was  lengthened  by  one  bay,  and  a 
north  aisle  built,  providing  additional  accommoda- 
tion for  300  persons,  at  a  cost  £1,750,  while  three 
years  later  Sunday-school  buildings  were  erected  in 
Hartley-street,  adjoining  the  churchyard,  at  a  cost 
of  £700. 

The  charge  against  James  F.  W.  Dellow,  late 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  of  receiving  bribes  from  contractors 
for  supplying  articles  to  the  board,  was  resumed  on 
Monday  at  the  Thames  Police-court.  The  magis- 
trate s!iid  he  had  resolved  to  commit  the  defendant 
for  trial  in  one  case — that  of  recei\ing  £  10  from  Mr. 
William  Gibbs,  granite  merchant.  The  inquiry  into 
the  other  charges  was  adjourned. 
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The  Dean  of  .St.  Pivul's,  as  tveasiirer  of  the 
Cathedral  Decoration  Fund,  appeals  for  funds  lor 
carrying  forward  the  works  now  in  progress  in 
the  choir  from  designs  by  Professor  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond, K.A.,  and  carried  out  bj'  Jlessrs.  Powell, 
of  Whitefriars.  The  work  has  now  been  com- 
pleted down  to  the  cornice  level,  and  the  money  in 
hand  will  about  suffice  to  pay  for  that  alread)- 
executed.  The  lower  portion  of  the  choir  now 
claims  attention.  Generous  friends  have  under- 
taken the  cost  of  filling  10  of  the  12  spandrels 
with  mosaic.  There  remain  two  more,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  arches  and  pilasters  in  the  choir. 
For  this  the  committee  require  about  £2,000  more 
than  they  now  have.    After  this  work  has  been 


limiting  its  depth  to  25ft.,  should  be  removed  by 
dredging.  They  also  recommend  that  a  com- 
petent marine  surveyor  should  be  immediatelj' 
and  constantly  employed  by  the  conservators  to 
sound  and  chart  the  Thames  from  the  Nore  up- 
wards, and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  should  be  extended  as  far  seaward 
as  the  Nore. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
a  letter  was  read  from  the  Building  Trades  Ex- 
change of  that  city  protesting  against  the  build- 
ing operations  of  the  Improvement  Trust,  but  the 
Town  Council  decided  to  let  the  letter  lie  on  the 
table.  Mr.  David  Cook,  secretary  of  the  Building 
Exchange,  has  again  written  to  the  town  clerk, 
asking  when  they  might  hope  their  letter  would 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  Corporation,  as 
"in  the  event  of  the  Corporation  deciding  to 
ignore  their  representations,  it  will  be  for  the 


completed  there  are  the  four  half-domes  at  the 

comers  of  the  great  dome,  with  the  blank  spaces  Exchange  to  consider  whether  they  should  take 
above  them  at  the  sides  of  the  quarter  galleries,  steps  to  have  the  legality  of  the  Improvement 
and  the  drum  of  the  dome,  which  urgently  demand  j  Trustees'  operations  tested."  The  Exchange 
A  i.- —     rnu_  ^1-      -1,  ,  ■,       contend  that  the  class  of  properties  now  being 


decoration.  The  cost  of  thi.s  will  be  consider- 
able. Dr.  Gregorj-  adds  :  "  It  is  vcrj'  important 
for  this  work  to  be  carried  on  whilst  we  have  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  an  artist  who  has  proved 
himself  so  conpetent  to  make  thonecessarj'  designs ; 
but  to  enable  us  to  do  this  we  must  have  the 
requisite  funds." 

Ix  the  I'rovincial  Parliament  of  Ontario  the 
Architects'  Registration  Amendment  Bill  has 
passed  its  second  reading,  and  has  been  referred 
to  a  select  committee  of  ten  members.  About 
four  years  ago,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects,  a  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  Ontario  Government  for  the  protection  of 
architects ;  but  every  advantage  of  the  Bill,  the 
pith  and  essence  of  its  usefulness,  was  annulled, 
says  a  Transatlantic  exchange,  thi-oiigh  the  inser- 
tion by  the  legislators  of  the  word  "registered." 
The  BiU  provided  that  no  one  should  have  the 
right  to  call  himself  a  "  registered  architect," 
unless  he  were  duly  qualified  according  to  rules 
laid  down  in  other  clauses  ;  but  anyone  was  at 
liberty  to  call  himself  an  "architect"  and  to 
practise  as  such,  whether  capable  or  not  of  carry- 
ing out  the  works  committed  to  him.  Still,  the 
very  fact  that  such  a  person  was  not  a  registered 
practitioner  would,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  all 
events,  judging  bj'  the  analogous  cases  in  the 
medical  profession,  greatly  detract  from  his 
status  and  emoluments.  The  Ontario  Associa- 
tion, however,  is  dissatisfied,  and  has,  ever  since 
the  Act  was  passed,  been  organising  and  agi- 
tating to  have  the  obnoxious  word  "registered  " 
removed.  The  difficulty  lay  principally  in  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  object  of  the  measure  ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  movement  has  this 
session  considerable  probability  of  success. 

Ox  Tuesday  evening  next,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  will  read  a  paper, 
entitled  "The  Rood  and  other  Church  Screens 
of  Devon,  Past  and  Present,"  before  the  Society 
of  Architects,  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W., 
at  8  p.m.  The  lecture  will  be  largely  illustrated 
through  the  medium  of  the  lantern,  and  by  actual 
examples  fi-om  Mr.  Hems's  own  private  archi- 
tectural collection.  The  latter,  as  a  museum  of 
Mediaeval  oak- work  of  West  Country  type,  is  an 
exhaustive  and  carefully-arranged  one,  and  has 
probably  no  rival  as  regards  extent  and  varietj- 
amongst  private  collections. 

The  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission 
appointed  in  November,  1894,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  outer  bar  of  the  river  Thames, 
have  completed  their  report,  which  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Thames  Con- 
servators. After  describing  the  locality  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  which  con- 
stitute the  bar,  the  commissioners  (Mr.  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  C.B.,  chairman.  Sir  G.  Nares,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Lyster,  and  Mr.  R.W.  Peregrine  Birch,  Secretary) 
state  that  vessels  drawing  25ft.  of  water  and 
upwards  are  liable  to  have  to  wait,  in  order  to 
pass  the  shoals,  for  periods  varying  from  3j  to 
5j  hours.  This  bar  is  at  Yantlet  Creek,  It  nules 
below  Gravesend,  and  extends  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  The  commissioners  recapitulate  the  pro- 
gramme of  improvements  at  present  contemplated 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  ^-iews  put 
before  them  by  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
steamship  lines,  and  express  concurrence  with  the 
contention  that  much  public  advantage  would  be 
gained  if  a  navigable  depth  of  about  30ft.  was 
afforded  at  least  up  to  Gravesend.  The}'  recom- 
mend that  the  Yantlet  Channel  should  be  at  once 
buoyed  and  made  available  for  navigation,  and 
that  certain  small  shoal  patches  in  the  channel, 


erected  by  the  trustees  is  entirelj'  different  from 
that  contemplated  by  the  Improvement  Acts. 

The  municipal  coimcil  of  Cork  had,  on  Friday, 
under  consideration  what  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien 
rightly  stigmatised  as  the  "  ludicrous  verdict " 
given  at  the  recent  assizes  by  a  special  jury  of 
the  city  in  the  action  of  the  corporation  against 
Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  M'Mullen,  the  contractor 
and  architect  for  the  municipal  buildings,  and 
reported  by  us  last  week,  p.  .i47.  The  subject 
was  introduced  by  the  law  agent,  who  reiwrted 
the  result  of  the  trial,  and  asked  for  instructions 
as  to  what  further  action  the  city  c»un(il  wished 
to  take.  The  town  clerk  mentioned  that  the  costs  j 
of  the  recent  trial  had  been  "enormous."  The 
discussion  which  ensued  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
conducted  in  the  absence  of  the  Press.  Follow- 
ing a  protracted  and  heated  discussion,  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  (26  to  13)  to 
ask  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  assess  reasonable 
damages  upon  the  findings  of  the  jury,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  refusing  to  do  so,  to  applj-  for  a  new 
trial.  Should  the  case  be  reheard,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  change  the  venue  from  Cork  to  some 
other  assize  town. 

The  current  issue  of  Indian  Engiiuering  describes 
and  illustrates  by  diagrams  the  apparentlj'  suc- 
cesshil  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
K.  C.  Banerji,  B.A.,  S.A.,  C.E.,  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  Bengal,  to  overcome  the 
acoustic  defects  in  the  Senate  House  of  Calcutta 
L'niversity  b}'  means  of  a  specially-designed 
paraboloid  sound  reflsctor.  The  hall  of  the 
senate  house  is  133ft.  bj'  .58ft.,  with  verandahs  on 
all  sides  and  a  flat  terraced  roof.  The  dais  was 
originallj'  located  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  when 
so  poor  were  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall 
that  the  speeches  delivered  were  only  audible  to 
a  few  who  chanced  to  sit  in  front  of  the  speaker, 
the  rest  of  the  audience  onh*  hearing  a  confused 
sound  which  was  the  combined  effect  of  reflections 
and  counter-reflections  from  the  smooth  walls  all 
round  and  the  boarded  ceiling  above.  Several 
attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  minimise  the 
reverberations  of  sound  thus  caused  by  erecting 
iron  wires  across  the  hall,  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  with  no  appreciable  effect.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Professors  Pedler  and  Gililand  and 
Mr.  Banerji  removed  the  dais  to  the  west  end  of 
hall,  and  decided  to  place  over  it  a  parabolic 
reflector,  consisting  of  an  iron  framing  inclosing 
an  air  space  between  two  layers  of  tin  sheeting. 
The  surface  of  the  reflector  is  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis.  The 
frame  of  the  reflector  consists  of  vertical  |_-tron 
ribs,  and  an  |_-iron  rib  on  the  plane  traversing 
the  axis,  and  inclined  at  5°  to  the  horizon.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  paraboloid  is  strengthened 
by  vertical  as  well  as  curved  |_-iron  staj-s,  fixed 
to  the  floor.  The  whole  structure  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  wrought-iron  ties,  formed  of  rods,  plates,  and 
wire  ropes  fi.xed  to  the  several  walls.  The  front 
concave  surface  of  the  reflector  is  made  of  thin 
teakwood  planks  screwed  on  to  battens  which  are 
fixed  to  the  iron  frame.  The  back  of  the  reflector 
is  formed  of  tin  sheets,  so  as  to  inclose  between 
them  an  air  space  for  pui-poses  of  vibration.  The 
front  surface  has  been  made  parabolic  and  painted 
over. 

A  .SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  County 
Council  was  held  at  Chester  Castle  on  Friday  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  the  appointment  of  a  county 
architect  and  surveyor,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  Stanhojje  Bull.    In  their  report,  the  com- 


mittee proposed  an  entire  separation  between  the 
offices  of  county  surveyor  and  bridgemaster  and 
county  architect.  They  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  county  surveyor  and  bridgemaster, 
to  superintend  and  be  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  improvement  of  the  rural 
main  roads ;  to  re<-eive  from  the  several  urban 
authorities  in  the  county  the  detailed  estimates 
for  the  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  them 
each  year,  and  to  summarise  them  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  miin  roads  committee,  and  to  advise 
such  committee  thereon  ;  and  to  visit  and  inspect 
all  the  county  bridges,  bridge  approaches,  and 
fences  at  least  once  in  every  year.  The  salary 
the  committee  fixed  at  £.500  per  aiinum  with 
travelling  expenses,  and  £250  for  assistance  in 
performing  the  duties  of  the  office.  They  also 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  county  archi- 
tect to  visit  and  inspect  police  stations,  magistrates' 
rooms,  county  asylums,  courts  and  county  build- 
ings, and  make  periodical  reports  and  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  when  required.  The 
committee  recommended  a  salary  to  the  architect 
of  £200  with  travelling  expenses,  and  a  com- 
mission of  £5  per  cent,  upon  the  contract  price  of 
all  new  works  carried  out.  Several  alterations 
were  made  in  the  report,  the  chief  of  which  were 
that,  in  reference  to  the  surveyor,  the  council 
should  appoint  his  assistant,  and  that  with  regard 
to  the  architect's  remuneration,  commission  should 
onlj'  be  j)aid  upon  works  costing  over  £500,  and 
then  only  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  cent.  The  allow- 
ance for  clerical  assistance  was  also  cut  down 
from  £250  to  £200  a  year.  The  report  of  the 
f«mmittee  as  amended  was  then  adopted  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  main  roads  committee  be 
instructed  to  advertise  for  a  surveyor,  and  select 
five  names  for  submission  to  the  council,  and 
similar  instructions  were  given  to  the  special 
committee  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  county 
architect. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Amalgamated 
L'nion  of  Upholsterers  was  concluded  on  Friday 
at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  John  Bright-street,  Bir- 
mingham, under  the  pre.sidencj' of  Mr.  A.  ilcKee, 
of  Belfast.  The  revision  of  the  rules  was  com- 
pleted, and  then  the  delegates  elected  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  McKee  was  reappointed 
president,  Mr.  A.  Muggoch,  of  Glasgow,  was 
elected  treasurer,  Jlessrs.  C.  \\'Tiitehousc,  of  Bir- 
mingham, R.  Tisdall,  of  Dublin,  and  W.  Turner, 
of  Aberdeen,  were  appointed  trustees,  and  Mr. 
S.  Beckley  was  elected  secretary. 

PiioF.  John  Mii.xe,  the  well-lmown  seismologist, 
delivered  a  lecture  in  Manchester  last  week  on 
the  "  Unfelt  Movements  of  the  Earth's  Crust," 
in  the  course  of  which  he  showed  that  surface 
movements  of  an  active  kind  were  actually  taking 
place  at  the  moment  in  the  city  of  Manchester. 
Those  vibrations  were  reflected  in  the  motion  of 
a  spot  of  light  thrown  on  the  wall  by  the  appa- 
ratus, which  in  this  form  reproduced  all  the 
unfelt  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles.  The  lecturer  expressed  some 
surprise  at  the  activity  of  movement  betrayed  by 
the  instrument,  but  explained  that  the  minute 
elastic  tremors  to  which  it  was  due  were  chiefly 
produced  by  artificial  causes,  such  as  traffic  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  railways,  the  stamping  of 
people  in  the  theatres,  or  the  dancing  of  per- 
formers on  the  stage,  or  of  couples  in  the  ball- 
room. Together  with  those  causes,  however, 
natural  agencies  were  also  constantlj'  at  work 
and  producing  a  like  effect,  ilr.  MiLne  went  on 
to  describe  the  circular  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  showed  how  these  had  resulted  in  the 
bulging  up  of  oxur  continents  and  the  formation  of 
mountain  chains.  As  the  ground  moved  upwards 
from  beneath  the  waters,  he  said,  the  waters 
themselves  must  have  subsided.  He  suggested, 
indeed,  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  what  was 
usually  regarded  as  elevation  above  the  sea-level 
was  probably  due  to  the  falling  of  the  waters.  H 
one  looked  at  a  physical  map  of  the  world,  and 
observed  how  much  of  the  land  areas  did  not 
exceed  300ft.  in  elevation,  he  would  see  for  him- 
self that,  inasmuch  as  that  extent  of  stirface 
might  have  been  exposed  by  recession  of  the 
ocean,  bradyseismical  action  had  possibly  not 
played  such  a  great  part  in  the  evolution  of 
geography  as  it  was  usually  supposed  to  have 
done.  Commenting  on  the  rarity  of  serious 
earthquakes  in  this  country.  Prof.  Milne  pointed 
j  out  that  the  last  time  ilanchester  was  visited  by 
a  disturbance  of  the  kind  was  on  Sept.  14,  1777, 
!  when  more  or  less  destruction  was  caused. 

Ox  Easter-day  last  the  long  desecrated^  and 
I  mutilated  font  of  the  parish  church  of  Wirks- 
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■worth,  Derbyshire,  was  used  again,  probably  for 
the  first  time  for  two  centuries.  The  old  bowl, 
which  seeui  to  correspond  with  the  date  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  church — viz.,  early  13th 
century — has  been  knocked  about  very  much,  and 
put  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  amongst  others  for 
mixing  colour  -  wash  when  the  interior  of  the 
building  was  distempered  some  years  ago.  The 
font  was  probably  removed  during  the  Common- 
wealth, as  the  one  till  recently  in  use  is  dated 
1662  (see  Cox's  "  Chui-ches  of  Derbyshire"). 
The  stone  is  a  porous  limestone,  somewhat  like 
tufa  or  pumice-stone,  and  is  very  light.  It  has 
the  colour  and  appearance  of  grit-stone,  and  is 
the  stone  largely  used  in  the  buildina:  of  the 
church  during  the  13th  centurj'.  Mr.  John 
Simpson,  of  the  Hopton  Wood  Stone  Company, 
has  restored  the  font,  and  added  a  base  of  four 
columns  grouped  roimd  a  central  shaft,  in  very 
suitable  character,  and  resting  on  a  plinth  of 
Hopton  AVood  stone.  The  columns  are  of  the 
same  material  as  the  ancient  bowl.  The  work, 
judging  from  a  fine  photograph,  has  been  ad- 
mirably done,  and  has  received,  we  understand, 
the  approval  of  the  Derbyshire  Archa?ological 
Association.  The  restoration  was  carried  out  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  vicar,  and  the  base  bears  the 
following  inscription: — "This  antient  font  + 
was  restored  Anno  Domini  1876  +  in  memory  of 
the  late  +  Thomas  Tunstall  Smith  +  ." 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Satcbdat  (to-moeeow). — Royal  Institution.  "ThePaint- 
ings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,"  by  Professor 
W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.   3  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. 
Visit  to  Trinity  House  and  All  Saints' 
Church.   Meet  at  Quayside  3  p.m. 

MoxDAT. — Royal  In.stitute  of  British  Architects.  "  The 
Architect's  Use  of  Colour,"  by  Halsey  R. 
Ricardo  and  Christopher  Whall.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "Precious  Stones," 
by  Pi-ofessor  Henrj-  A.  Miers,  M.A. 
Cantor  lecture  No.  2.   8  p.m. 

TcESDAT. — Society  of  Architects.  "  Devonshire  Rood 
Screens,"  by  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
8  p.m. 

"Wrdsesdav. — Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Perfected  Photo- 
chromosoope  and  its  Colour  Photographs," 
by  F.  E.  Ives.   8  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall  Free  Lectures.  "  Tim- 
ber Roofs."  by  Professor  Banister  Flet- 
cher.  8  p.m. 

Thcbsdav. — Society  of  Arts.  "The  Deserted  City  of 
Vijianagar,"  by  Capt.  Charles  Rolleston. 
8.30  p.m. 


Feidav. 


-Architectural  A-ssociation.  "  The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,"  by  Francis  E.  Masey.  7.30 
p.m. 


Founded  1884.     Incorporated  1893. 


The  SIXTH  ORDIKARY  MEETING  of  the  Sncietr  of  Architects 
for  the  S«4^ion  1695-6  will  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Sorietv,  »t 
St.  JimesS  Hall  Piccadilly,  W.,  on  TIESDAY,  APRII,  2Ut.'lB06. 
at  Eizht  o'clock  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  bv  Mr.  H.VRRY 
HEMS  A»soci,ite.  entitled  "DEVONSHIRE  ROODSCRKEXS : 
PAST  AND  PRESENT,"  and  IllustraUd  bv  Limeli^jht  Viewn. 

ELLIS  MARSLAND,  Hon.  S«c 


For  some  time  past  Mr.  Melviu,  the  manager  ot 
Glasgow  sewage  works,  has  been  experimenting 
with  the  sludge  resulting  from  the  purifying  of  the 
city  sewage,  and  he  now  claims  to  nave  found  that 
it  contains  a  valuable  proportion  of  enriching 
qualities  for  agricultural  purposes.  Offers  have 
already  been  made  by  leading  firms  of  from  10s.  to 
about  20s.  per  ton  for  the  sludge  at  present  going  to 
waste,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  sale  of  the  sludge  for 
field  manure  will  yield  a  good  revenue. 

The  Leeds  City  Council,  on  Monday,  considered 
the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  Kirkga.te  markets. 
A  scheme,  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hewson,  the 
city  engineer,  was  submitted  by  the  markets  com- 
mittee, neces-sitating  an  estimated  outlay  of  £4S,477; 
but  some  exception  was  taken  to  the  proposals,  and 
an  amendment,  referring  the  whole  nuitter  back  to 
the  committee,  was  adopted.  Tenders  amounting  to 
£28,135  Os.  lid.  were  accepted  for  works  connected 
with  the  erection  of  a  fever  hos])ital  at  MaTistoii. 

Tlie  Quintfm  Cycle  Company  have  on  hand  build- 
ing op  jrations  which  will  result  in  the  doubling  of  the 
cajjacity  of  their  worksat Coventry.  Tlie portion  being 
first  uiidertjiken  is  the  extt-nsion  of  the  offices,  stores, 
and  stfjck-rooms  to  tVie  front  of  the  present  works, 
the  builder  being  Mr.  T.  G.  Colby,  of  Earlsdon. 
The  j)lans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  workshojis  are 
not  yet  comph  te  l,  but  it  is  intended  to  provide 
accommodation  for  an  additional  "200  in'^i,  the 
numlier  at  present  employed  bciiig  about  2S0.  A 
new  MH.I'.  gat-enginc  is  also  being  laid  down. 


"WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

AccBiNOTON. — It  has  been  mutually  agreed  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
that  on  and  after  May  1st  next  wages  .shall  be 
advanced  from  7  jd.  to  8d.  per  hour,  and  a  reduction 
of  one  hour  per  week  in  the  working  time,  making 
63  in  the  summer  and  48  in  the  winter. 

Abbeoath. — A  conference  took  place  on  Monday 
night  between  the  Arbroath  master  joiners  and 
representatives  of  the  operatives,  who  had  been  on 
strike  since  Wednesday  in  last  week.  The  masters 
agr-eed  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  men,  which 
were  an  advance  of  wages  from  7d.  to  72d.  per  hour, 
a  nine  hours  day  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  an 
eight  hours  day  for  the  remaining  three  months  of 
the  year.  All  overtime  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  quarter.    Work  has  been  resumed. 

Blackpool. — A  new  code  of  rules  has  been  signed, 
which  concedes  in  the  building  trades  an  advance  oi 
id.  per  hour,  and  a  reduction  of  5h  hours  per  week 
during  the  winter-time,  with  increased  rates  for 
overtime. 

Dundee. — On  Saturday  afternoon  representatives 
from  the  Dundee  joiners  on  strike  had  a  conference 
with  several  members  ot  the  Masters'  Association, 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Association  signed  the 
men's  circular  on  behalf  of  all  the  firms  connected 
with  the  Masters'  Association,  thereby  conceding  all 
the  demands  made  by  the  men.  The  strike  is,  there- 
fore, now  practically  at  an  end. 

Edinbukgh  and  Leith. — A  general  meeting  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  glaziers  was  held  in  the 
Moulders'  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  employers  who  have 
not  replied  to  the  request  for  an  increase  of  wages 
from  72d.  to  8d.  per  hour.  Favourable  reports  were 
given  by  employes  present,  who  stated  that  since  the 
men  ceased  work  on  the  11th  inst.  the  masters  (with 
one  exception  in  Leith)  had  conceded  the  advance. 

HuDDEESFiELD. — The  master  builders  of  Hudders- 
field  met  representatives  of  the  Labourers'  Union  on 
Friday  night,  and  as  a  result  an  amicable  settlement 
was  arrived  at  in  the  dispute  which  caused  the  men 
to  come  out  on  strike  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday. 
The  labourers  originally  demanded  an  advance  of 
wages  from  .5d.  to  6d.  per  hour.  The  men,  over 
270  in  all,  resumed  work  on  Monday.  The  masters 
originally  offered  an  immediate  advance  of  jd.,  and 
an  extra  jd.  in  three  mouths.  On  October  12th  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  Huddersfield  gave  a  six 
months'  notice  that  they  would  leave  their  work 
unless  the  masters  agreed  to  advance  the  standard 
rate  of  wages  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  hour  for  a  49^ 
houre',  instead  of  a  50  hours'  week,  and  also  to  alter 
the  rules  between  master  and  man,  so  as  to  allow 
the  men  to  give  three  mouths'  notice  in  case  of  a 
strike.  After  this  the  masters  gave  a  counter-notice 
that  the  working  week  should  be  lowered  to  44  hours 
during  the  six  weeks  before  and  the  six  weeks  after 
Christmas.  Negotiations  failed  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  the  men  came  out  on  strike. 

Kilmarnock. — The  master  joiners  of  Kilmarnock 
have  intimated  to  their  employes  their  willingness 
to  concede  the  demand  for  an  advance  of  hd.  per 
hour  on  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

Newbt. — The  master  buQders  of  Newry  have 
granted  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  masons  and 
bricklayers  to  the  extent  of  Is.  3d.  per  week,  and 
28.  extra  when  they  are  employed  at  country  work. 
The  men  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  2s.  per  week. 

Koeth-We.?t  Cheshire. —  At  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Stalybrtdge,  Hyde,  and  Denton  joiners  have 
secured  a  reduction  in  the  working  time  of  one  hour 
per  week,  which  will  bring  them  down  to  535 ,  '•■"'1  also 
an  advance  of  a  halfpenny  per  hour.  They  have 
also  taken  in  hand  the  apprenticeship  question,  and 
propose  there  should  be  one  appreutice  to  every  four 
journeymen,  and  that  no  shop  should  have  no  more 
than  three,  no  matter  how  many  men  were  employed. 
The  matter  has  been  compromised  Vjy  an  agreement 
with  the  employers  to  allow  one  apprentice  to  every 
three  journeymen,  and  seven  apyrentices  to  one 
shop,  providing  there  are  21  journeymen  or  more 
employed. 

NorrrNOHAM. — Although  the  point  in  dispute 
between  the  master  stonemasons  of  Nottingham 
and  the  operatives  appears  to  be  but  a  simple  one, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
strike.  Hitheito  the  wages  have  been  9d.  per  hour, 
and  the  workmen  demanded  9Jd.  They  also  ask 
that  work  shall  cease  on  Saturday  at  12  noon,  in- 
stead of  12.30  ;  they  ask  that  in  future  no  employer 
shall  have  more  than  one  apprentice  with  six 
masons.  The  men  have  withdrawn  their  applica- 
tion for  an  advance  of  wages,  and  the  only  jioiut 
now  in  dispute  is  that  of  the  limitation  of  appren- 
tices. 

The  Potteries.— In  reply  to  a  request  fi  •om  the 
joint  meetuig  of  North  Staffordshire  builders, 
operative  bricklayers,  and  labourers,  the  Board  of 


Trade  has  requested  Sir  William  Markbj-  to  act  as 
umpire  in  their  dispute.  Sir  William,  having  con- 
sented, will  probably  visit  the  Potteries  on  Monday 
week,  the  27th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
matter  in  dispute  argued  on  both  sides.  The  brick- 
layers request  an  advance  from  8d.  to  !)d.,  and  the 
labourers  from  5d.  to  6d. 

Uddinoston. — The  joiners  employed  in  Udding- 
ston  struck  work  on  Monday  for  an  advance  of 
id.  per  hour.  The  present  rate  in  L'^ddingston  is 
8d.,  and  in  Glasgow  9d.  per  hour. 


CHIPS. 

The  ancient  aud  picturesque  parish  church  of 
Caerwys,  Flintshire,  was  on  Wednesday  week  re- 
opened, after  undergoing  what  has  practically 
amounted  to  rebuilding. 

The  town  council  of  Ayr  unanimously  adopted  on 
Monday  a  report  by  a  committee  recommending 
that  the  corjjoration  should  construct  a  line  of 
tramways  from  Bums'  Monument  to  Prestwick 
through  Ayr,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  that  the 
motive  power  should  be  electricity,  generated  at  the 
Electric  Lighting  Works. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  held  on  Monday  night  at  the  Law  Library 
in  that  city,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Miller,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Application  of  Electricity  to 
Lighting  and  Power  Purposes." 

The  South-Eastem  Railway  Company's  works  at 
Folkestone  Harbour  are  to  be  pushed  ahead  as  fast 
as  possible.  Mr.  Francis  Brady,  who  has  so  long 
been  the  chief  engineer  of  the  South-Eastera, 
retires  from  active  service  with  the  rank  of  con- 
sulting engineer,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Tempest. 
The  harbour  works  are  to  be  executed  by  a  large 
firm  of  contractoi's. 

At  the  quarterly  meetuig  of  Perth  District 
Committee  of  the  Perthshire  County  Council  on 
Monday,  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  water  supply 
district  for  the  village  of  EitoI  (the  scheme  to  cost 
£4,020),  and  a  drainage  district  for  Stanley. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A., 
has  taken  into  partnei-ship  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield 
Jackson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  Albau's. 

The  new  board  schools  in  Green-lane,  Leeds,  were 
opened  on  Monday.  The  structure,  which  has  been 
built  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Braith- 
waite,  architect,  of  South-parade,  Leeds,  is  in  the 
Late  Tudor-Gothic  style,  built  of  red  brick  relieved 
with  stone  dressings.  It  is  intended  for  junior  boys 
and  girls.  Its  frontage  is  238ft.,  and  it  extends 
back  37ft.  Erected  on  the  corridor  principle,  it  wLU 
accommodate  630  childi'en,  exclusive  of  80  senior 
boys,  for  whom  a  large  manual  instruction-room 
has  been  provided.  The  Green-lane  School  build- 
ings, with  the  playgi'ound  attached,  now  form  a 
quadrangle  8,000  square  yards  in  extent,  and  the 
various  departments  provide  accommodation  for 
2,110  chUdren. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Worcester  Cathedral 
organ  is  now  making  i-apid  progress.  L^pwards  of 
£1,900  has  already  been  contributed,  but  £400  are 
still  needed  to  finish  the  woi'k.  The  opening  has 
been  fixed  for  Tuesday,  July  28. 

The  town  council  of  Harrogate  elected  on  Tuesday, 
as  manager  of  the  baths  and  wells,  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  has  been  the  clerk  of  works  during  the  erection 
of  the  baths.  There  were  135  candidates,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  was  chosen  by  14  votes  to  3. 

Extensive  additions  are  being  made  to  the  North 
Riding  Infirmary  at  Middlesbrough,  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  K.  Loft- 
house,  diocesan  surveyor,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Lofthouse, 
A.R.I. B. A.,  of  that  town. 

The  new  school  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  Brewers'  Company  under  Lady  Owen's 
Tmst  were  opened  at  Owen-street,  Islington,  on 
Tuesday.  The  schools,  which  were  erected  in  1840, 
were  eidarged  in  1881  for  300  boys,  and  will  now 
accommodate  400  day  boys.  The  present  outlay  has 
been  £30,000.  In  addition  to  new  classrooms  and 
masters'  rooms,  there  are  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  practical  science, 
and  a  lecture-room  which  will  accommodate  about 
150  boys.  A  guls'  school  is  also  connected  with  the 
foundation. 

A  gale  on  Sunday  blew  down  some  12ft.  of  the 
fine  spire  of  the  parish  church  at  Lydney,  Glouces- 
tershire. The  dibrh  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  church, 
smashing  one-third  of  it  in,  as  well  as  the  bsams 
and  wheels  in  the  ringing  chamber.  A  stained- 
glass  window  and  a  memorial  tablet  were  destroyed. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  £ljO0.  The  parishioners 
have  lost  no  time  in  repairing  the  mischief,  for,  at  a 
meeting  held  this  week,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Mr.  James  Rees,  of  Biimingham,  for 
taking  down  the  j)ortions  of  the  spii'e  which  are 
dangerous,  and  rebuilding  the  whole,  while  he  is  to 
send  in  further  estimates  for  repairing  the  roof 
of  nave 
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DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 

THE  DOULTlXr;  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOULTINO,     SHEFTON  MALLBT. 

  London  Agent: 

B.  A.  WILUAM8,  16.  Cravbk  Btekkt,  Strand,  W.C. 

^FAMBRINT  &  DANIELS, 

Hakutaotdeebs  of    nrPERISHABLB  CONCRETE 
MASONRY  FOB 
OORNIOES,  STBING-OOXJBSES. 
MODELXiED    PANELS,  AND  EVEBY 
STONE-WORK  BEaTJISITE. 
LANDINQS  and  Plain  or  Moulded  and  Iffltred 
STEPS,  durable  throughout. 
WORKS    AND    OFFICES  :  LINCOLN. 


I IW  VICT  A. 

PATENT  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Superior  Somi-ary  l*ross  liricks,  I  )(  livor:ibk'  in  ^Amdon  by 
^'anal  and  Hivor. 

WORKS;  WEST  END  BRIDGE,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX. 

For  Siiinpirs  and  I'lirticnl.'n-s  Apply, 
LONDON  OFFICE- 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOUSE  EASTCHEAP 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 


E.C. 


TENDERS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


ANiii-KsKv.— For  extending  the  jetty  on  the  county 
Anglesey  landing-stage  of  the  ferrj',  for  the  l$angor  City 
Council : — 

Thome  (accepted)    ...     £240  0  0 

-VvR. — For  carrj-ing  out  contract  No.  1  of  works  of 
sewerage,  for  the  town  council,  from  plans  by  the  burgh 
surveyor : — 

Crawfoi-d,  T.,  and  Son,  Wishaw  ...  £.3,348   5  8 

(.\cccpted.) 

Basoob. — For  building  on  the  pier  now  in  course  of 
erection  four  kiosks,  two  circular  wind  screens,  and  two 
2ilft.  straight  wind  screens,  for  the  liangor  City  Council. 
Sir.  .J.  .J.  Webster,  C.E.,  engineer  :— 

Thome  (accepted)    £97.S   5  0 

BruTox-ox-TitE.sT.— Foralteration.s  to  premises,  for  the 
town  council  :— 

Varlow  (accepted)   £8,439   0  0 

(Lowest  of  eleven  tenders  received.) 

Caphi.,  Kkxt.— For  alterations  to  the  Capel  Isolation 
Hospital,  for  the  Tonbridge  Rural  District  Council ; — 
Fenn,  G.  and  F.,  Pcmbury  (accepted)  £19G  17  0 


CoLKRAixK. — For  extending  sewerage  mains  in  Vppor 
Captain-street,  for  the  town  commissioners  :  — 

Williamson,  J.  A.,  (.'oleraine  (accepted). 

CovBNTRv. — For  the  constmction  of  a  new  street  from 
Queen's-road  to  SUirlev-road,  for  the  city  council : — 

K.xccutors  of  Boon,  W   £M(i  17  0 

Iturnh/im,  H   1 10  n  0 

Hall.  W.  T.  accepted)    ViT}   0  0 

(City  surveyor's  estimate,  £147  lOs.  <kl.) 

Ckovoon.— For  the  erection  of  a  reoidencc,  Heathfield- 
road.  Mr.  Richard  Peters.  73,  Wool  Exchange,  Colcman- 
street,  E.C,  architect  :— 

Richardson  Bros   £778  0  0 

Winbum    7.'jO  0  0 

Bullock  (accepted)    0(iO  0  0 

DvKKiivs.  -  For  Baptist  chapel,  DyfiTrj-n,  Merioneth- 
shire. Messi-s.  Owen  Slorris  Roberts  and  Son,  Portmadoc, 
Carnarvonshire,  architf-'cts  ;  — 

Thomas,  I'an-j',  and  (^o.,  Llanbedr  (accepted)  £400 
(Lowest  of  Hve  tenders.) 

East  Cowf.s. — For  the  erection  of  a  town  hall.  East 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Jas.  Newman,  Sandown, 
architect : — 

Brading,W.H.,  and  Son  (accepted)  £l,!ino  o  0 

Einxiu  Koii.— For  cabling  the  tramway  lines,  for  the 
corix>ration  : — 

Lick,  KeiT,  and  Co.  (accepted)    ...  £18i),720  18  7 


The  attention  of  An  lntocli  i<  «pc.i  iiillv  imitwi  to  the  DurabilitT 

incl  l  i  a  iiiiul  Cur.oi  K  of  tliU  m»lri  i.il. 
Quarrim  Well  Oi.inel;  dunk  I).'»natch  Guaranteed:  Stonework 
DeUvered  ;ind  Fii.-il  C  ..mi>lfte.    Siim|>l.-»  und  E«tiin,ites  Free. 

Addr.  ..  :- 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTO.N',  STOKE-L.NDEH-IIAM,  SO.\IERSET. 

London  .\ffent : — 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS.  16.  Craven-street,  Strand,  'W.C. 

WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS^ 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT.  WALNUT, 

TEAK,  VENEER,  .md  FANCYWOOD 

MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.C. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


Eartiiami'steaii. — I' or 
Smith  and  Son,  Reading, 


new  inflrmarj'  and  ot  her  works,  for  the  Eastharapstcad  District  Council, 
architects.    Uuantit  ies  by  Messrs.  Henry  Cooper  and  Sons,  Beading : — 


Messrs.  Cliarlcs 


A 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Walden  and  Cox  . . . 

...  £6,850 

4 

10 

£82 

17 

2 

£168 

3 

1 

£301 

9 

3 

£7,402  14 

2 

IHlgrim,  T  

...  5,950 

0 

0 

»3 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

376 

0 

0 

6,808  0 

0 

Clements.  C. 

...  6,19« 

0 

0 

fiO 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

279 

0 

0 

6,678  0 

0 

Stokes   

...  o.aHi 

0 

0 

83 

(1 

0 

.387 

10 

0 

;«o 

0 

0 

6,664  10 

0 

Xorris  and  Son  ... 

...  5,790 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

142 

0 

0 

284 

0 

0 

6,275  0 

0 

Kingerlee,  T.  H. . . . 

...  5,79(1 

0 

0 

«i 

0 

0 

148 

(1 

0 

260 

0 

0 

6,254  0 

0 

Watson   

...  6,6!I0 

0 

0 

(Ifi 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

263 

0 

0 

6,144  0 

0 

Margetts,  .].  H.  ,  . 

...  5,49H 

0 

0 

.'.7 

0 

0 

141 

0 

0 

248 

0 

0 

5,944  0 

0 

Simonds,  G. 

...  5,400 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

KiO 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

5,904  0 

0 

Higgs  and  Sons    . . . 

...  6,380 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

Itil 

(1 

0 

279 

0 

0 

5,899  0 

0 

Tucker   

...  5,351 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

149 

0 

0 

262 

0 

0 

5,816  0 

0 

Hawkins,  W. 

...  6,.3f)5 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

1S<I 

0 

0 

279 

0 

0 

5,766  0 

0 

Wemhara,  (j. 

...  5,21o 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

1H2 

0 

0 

265 

0 

0 

5,736  0 

0 

I.K?w-;s  Bros. 

...  .^250 

0 

0 

56 

(1 

0 

l.B 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

5,694  0 

« 

Collier  and  Catley  . 

...  5,190 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

129 

(I 

0 

257 

0 

0 

5,625  0 

o 

Bottrell  and  Son  ... 

...  6,198 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

2.35 

0 

0 

5,618  0 

0 

Fitt,  M.  C.  

...  5,195 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

233 

0 

0 

5,612  0 

0 

Hughes   

...  5,177 

18 

9 

52 

4 

4 

118 

12 

8 

221 

11 

6 

5,.570  7 

.■i 

May,  W.  .T  

...  6,llf) 

0 

0 

.W 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

237 

0 

0 

5,5.34  0 

0 

Taylor,  U  

...    6,000  10 

0 

69 

0 

0 

102 

li 

0 

265 

0 

0 

5,496  16 

0 

A.— Infirmary. 


B. — Extra  if  Balconies.      C. — E.\tra  for  additional  nurses'  rooms. 
I).— Additions  to  porter's  Lodge.   E.— Total. 


HOMAN'S  F'REPRQOF  floors 


USED 
IN  NEARLY 

2,000 
BUILDINGS. 


ROOrS,  PIERS, 

BRIDGES, 
JOISTS,  AND 
GIRDERS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  STEEL  AND  IRONWORK. 

GRil-lVITIC   STEPS   AlVU    PilYIN«,    ASPHAIiTE,  dc. 

I  nunrtll  S  Offices:  17,  QBACEOHXTRCH  STREET,  E.G.       I       II A  II  nUCCTCD  $  Offices:  10.  MARSDEN  STREET. 
LUNUUII  \  WoBKs:  RATOLIFE,  E.  HIA^unCOltll  (   Wobks:  WEST  GORTON. 

Telegraphic  Address,  "HoMAs  BoDOEBS,  London."         Telephone  No.  1026.  |  Telegraphic  Address  :" Namoh,  Makchbstbb."   Telephone  No.  637. 

FIRECLAY  BRICK  WORKS  :-PARKSTONE,  DORSET. 
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QUANTITIE.S  AND  CONTRACTS. 

THE  conditions  of  contract  that  will  please 
everybody — contractors,  employers,  ar- 
chitects, surveyors,  arbitrators,  lawyers,  and 
<X2ierts — still  remain  to  be  written.  It  is 
not  for  want  of  trying  if  they  have  not 
already  been  prepared.  But  unfortunately 
the  very  suggestions  which  seem  most 
admirable  to  some  of  these  classes  are  just 
those  which  other  classes  find  most  objection- 
able. Employers  and  architects,  for  instance, 
would  iimnitely  prefer  conditions  which 
would  prevent  disputes.  Contractors  prob- 
ably would  be  of  the  same  mind  if  contracts 
always  yielded  a  fair  profit ;  but  with  com- 
petition at  its  present  pitch,  it  is  notorious 
that  they  often  end  in  a  loss,  and  then  a 
dispute  offers  the  best  chance  of  turning  the 
loss  into  a  profit.  Surveyors  perhaps  have 
no  strong  interest  either  way.  Still,  disputed 
accounts  do  invoh  e  measuring  and  valuing, 
and  so  bring  in  work,  if  not  work  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind.  Lawyers,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  live  by  quarrels  ;  arbitrators  are 
not  needed  while  perfect  peace  prevails,  and 
experts  would  find  little  to  do  if  aU  contracts 
were  wound  up  quietly.  These  last  classes, 
therefore,  as  good  citizens,  may  desire  to 
behold  that  perfect  set  of  "conditions" 
-which  win  usher  in  the  millennium  of  the 
building  trades;  but  as  private  individuals 
it  can  hardly  distress  them  much  if  they  die 
without  the  sight. 

It  might  seem  that  little  remained  to  be 
said  on  this  subject,  that  all  the  classes  con- 
cerned had  stated  their  views,  and  that  it 
was  not  want  of  discussion,  but  difference 
of  interest,  which  prevented  a  general  agree- 
ment. But  two  or  three  points — not  new 
perhaps,  yet  comparatively  neglected — 
turned  up  in  the  discussion  the  other  night 
at  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  Should  the 
bills  of  quantities  form  part  of  the  contract  ? 
♦Should  the  quantity  surveyor  ascertain  the 
amount  of  work  done  from  time  to  time,  and 
^ve  aU  the  certificates  but  the  final  one 
.Should  the  architect  be  the  arbitrator  under 
the  contract !'  These  are  very  important 
questi(ms,  and  they  deserve  more  considera- 
tion than  they  have  generally  leceived.  To- 
<iay  we  can  only  deal  with  the  first  of  them. 

To  the  mere  theorist,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  the  system  actually 
works,  it  is  likely  to  seem  right  and  proper 
that  a  contract  should  always  be  based  on 
the  quantities.  The  builder,  he  would  say, 
trusts  to  them  and  tenders  on  them.  lie 
rarely  reads  the  specification  before  his  esti- 
mate goes  in,  and  very  often  he  does  not 
even  look  at  the  di-awings.  If  he  did  look  at 
them,  he  could  not  tell,  without  days  or 
wefeks  of  verj'  careful  work,  what  it  would 
cost  him  in  materials  and  laljour  to  cany 
them  out,  so  that  ho  must  either  accept  the 
quantities,  or  tender  by  guess  after  merely 
cubing  up  the  contents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  theorist  might  arid,  the  contract  is 
based  on  the  quantities,  and  seinng  that  it  is 
ao  in  reality,  why  should  it  not  be  so 
avowedly  ?  Here  we  must  go  a  step  further 
back,  and  ask  how  the  quantities  originated. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  bills  of  quanti- 
ties are  accustomed  to  originate.  In  London 
they  are  commonly  prep.  ied  by  a  quantity 
aurvoyor,  appointed  oy  the  emj)loyor  or  his 
agent.  In  the  country  they  are  commonly 
prejijued  by  the  architect.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  employer,  being  penny- 
wise  and  j)Ound-foolish,  thinks  he  will  save 
by  sup]>]ying  no  quantities  at  all.  Then  the 
contractors  who  arc  invit^(|»  if  they  ^  ha v,^ 


theu-  wits  about  them,  and  if  the  building  is 
of  sufficient  imiiortanco,  meet  and  appoint  a 
quantity  survej'or  of  theii'  own.  In  this  last 
case,  which  is  an  exceptional  one,  porhajjs 
the  theorist  himself  would  hardly  ttonsidcr 
that  the  ccntract  ought  to  be  based  on  the 
bills.  In  the  other  two  cases  he  would  have 
little  doubt  about  it.  But  experience  shows 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  these 
two.  In  one  of  them  the  system  works  well, 
and  prevents  disputes  ;  in  the  other,  it  may 
lead  to  enormous  claims,  and  to  a  general 
fight  all  round. 

When  the  London  architect  does  not  take 
out  quantities,  it  generally  happens  that  he 
does  not  know  how.  Of  coui'se,  he  maj' 
know  how,  and  yet  maj'  have  so  much  purely 
architectural  work  in  hand  that  he  has  no 
time  for  it.  In  that  case,  he  wiU  naturally 
follow  the  higher  and  pleasanter  occupation, 
and  be  an  architect  rather  than  a  surveyor. 
But  if  he  has  the  time,  and  has  had  the 
training  to  be  both,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
he  should  let  that  training  be  wasted.  Most 
decidedly  we  advise  no  architect  to  set  up  as 
a  quantity  surveyor  unless  he  has  had  a 
quantity  surveyor's  education.  There  are 
many  architects,  however,  brought  up  for 
the  most  jjart  in  countrj-  offices,  who  have 
had  it,  and  who  add  to  ability  for  design  and 
knowledge  of  construction  an  acquaintance 
with  the  comparatively  easy  art  of  measuiing 
up  the  things  constructed.  Kind  friends  — 
not  wholly  disinterested — counsel  them  to 
forget  it.  Gentlemen  who  know  nothing  of 
art,  and  care  nothing  for  it,  warn  those  who 
do  know  and  care,  that  to  "  take  out  "  the 
brickwork  in  a  cottage,  or  to  ascertain  how 
much  stone  and  labour  there  are  in  a  turret, 
will  ruin  their  artistic  faculties  for  ever. 
We  wonder  if  any  of  them  believe  it.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  North  of  England,  members 
of  oui-  profession  who  do  far  better  work 
than  is  common  in  the  Metropolis,  take  out 
theii-  own  quantities,  and  neither  feel  ashamed 
of  it,  nor  find  theu-  artistic  faculties  enfeebled 
by  it.  No  other  architect  understands  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  building  he  has  just 
designed  half  so  thoroughly  as  the  one  who 
has  also  measured  it  up  himself.  No  other 
architect  knows  half  as  clearly  when  he  is 
in  danger  of  exceeding  the  contract  as  the 
work  goes  on,  and  of  giving  unintentional 
orders  for  extras.  No  other  architect  is  so 
certain  to  detect  and  rectify  before  the  con- 
tract is  signed  every  error  or  omission  in  his 
drawings  and  specification.  No  other  arclii- 
tect  can  decide  with  half  the  certainty,  when 
the  work  is  comideted,  which  of  the  builder's 
claims  are  justifiable  and  which  ai'e  not. 
He  alone  has  all  the  facts  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  and  does  not  need  to  ask  another 
man,  "What  did  you  take  here?"  and 
"  What  did  j-ou  allow  for  there  ?  "  He  alone, 
too,  has  looked  at  the  woi-k  in  its  minutest 
detail,  from  the  builder's  \)o'mt  of  view  as 
well  as  the  employer's.  He  has  realised  how 
much  labour  there  is  in  items  which  other 
architects  would  dismiss  as  trifling ;  and  if 
he  is  an  honourable  man,  and  wishes,  as 
most  architects  wish,  to  deal  fairly  with  all 
parties,  he  has  exceptional  opjjortunities  of 
knowing  what  fairness  is. 

It  matters  little,  in  such  a  case,  whether 
the  quantities  are  or  are  not  the  basis  of  the 
contract.  But  as  matters  remain  as  yet, 
anybody,  honourable  or  not,  may  call  himself 
an  architect.  A  dishonourable  pretender  to 
the  name,  therefore,  might,  by  purposely 
supplying  "  short  "  quantities,  do  damage  to 
a  contractor.  This  is' the  only  risk,  and  there 
is  a  complete  safeguard  against  it — namely, 
to  make  the  architect's  <[uan titles  tht;  basis  of 
the  contract.  Then  any  dcificiencies  in  them 
can  be  claimed  for  as  extras,  and  the  builder 
cannot  lose  by  them.  There  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  architect's  quantities  will  bo  largely 
;  in  o.xcesa,  to  the  employer's  detriment,  though 
;  if  thej'  were,  he  would  have  the  same  power 
jof  rectifying  niatters  in  this  sense  as  the  con- 
],tractor  .  ha^i.  ill  the .  oppQi^ito  ope.    But  the 


architect,  on  the  one  hand,  is  nearly  always 
anxious  that  tenders  shall  not  bo  excessively 
high,  lest  his  own  estimate  be  exceeded  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally  desinms  of 
avoiding  claims  on  account  of  his  omissicms 
in  tlie  mcasuniments,  so  that  ho  is  as  favour- 
ably placed  as  anyone  can  be  for  doing  perfect 
justice,  and  aiming  at  strict  accuracy. 

The  outside  ([uantity  surveyor  is,  no  doubt, 
just  as  fair  and  honest  in  attention,  but  he  is 
differently  placed.  He  has  never  made  him- 
self responsible  to  the  employer  for  getting 
the  building  done  at  a  specifiel  price.  It 
matters  nothing  to  him,  therefoie,  that  the 
lowest  tender  is  £100  or  £1, ()()()  more  than 
the  architect  predicted  it  would  be.  How- 
ever high  it  is,  nobody  will  blame  the  sur- 
veyor, and  with  a  quiet  conscience  he  wUl 
l^ocket  his  commission  on  the  excess.  Now, 
if  his  quantities  are  "  short,"  the  builder 
will  soon  inform  him ;  but  if  by  any  chance 
they  err  in  the  o]iposite  direction,  he  will 
never  know  of  it,  unless  he  finds  it  out  him- 
self, for  his  architect  is,  of  com-se,  one  of 
those  to  whom  quantities  are  a  mystery,  and 
who,  therefore,  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  short  or  full.  The  surveyor 
will  not  consciously  depart  from  the  path  of 
accuracy.  But  when  a  man  is  being  per- 
sistently pulled  in  one  diiection,  and  when 
there  is  nothing  but  his  own  desire  for 
uprightness  to  keej)  him  from  going  over,  he 
must  be  exceptionally  rigid  if  he  does  not 
ultimately  lean  that  way.  He  will  not  be 
aware,  perhaps,  that  he  leans  at  all ;  but 
contractors,  who  have  the  best  means  of 
judging,  evidently  believe  that  he  does,  for 
their  partialitj'  to  sui-veyors'  quantities  is  no 
secret.  One  fact  like  this  is  worth  volumes 
of  argument. 

So  far,  we  have  been  considering  the  way 
in  which  the  architect's  and  the  sui-veyor's 
quantities,  respectively,  may  affect  the 
original  tenders.  But  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  observe  how  they  are  likely  to 
affect  the  final  accounts.  The  building  has 
been  completed,  and  it  only  remains  to  agree 
about  the  extras  and  omissions.  It  is  the 
architect's  business  to  say  what  these  are. 
If  he  took  out  his  own  quantities,  he  knows 
them  intimately,  and  as  these  quantities  form 
the  basis  of  the  contract,  the  question  can  be 
settled  at  once.  He  has  a  thorough  grasji  of 
the  facts.  The  contractor  claims,  say,  at  one 
point,  for  1ft.  llin.  wall  instead  of  a  1ft.  6in. 
wall.  Further  on,  he  asks  to  be  paid  for  a 
four-light  window  instead  of  a  two-light  one  ; 
while  inside  he  makes  a  demand  because  che 
quarry  owner  charged  him  for  200  cube  feet 
of  stone  in  columns,  beyond  that  which  the 
mason's  bill  jjrovided.  The  architect  meets 
him,  and  produces  liis  original  measurements. 
"You  are  right  as  to  the  1ft.  llin.  wall. 
The  additional  thickness  is  an  extra  ;  but  the 
wall  was  taken  20ft.  high,  and  is  only  built 
19ft.,  so  that  some  alteration  is  required  there 
in  your  amount.  Your  claim  for  the  four- 
light  window  is  correct.  But  as  to  the 
200  cube  feet  of  stone,  none  has  been  used 
beyond  what  the  qu.mtitics  describe.  Here 
are  my  original  dimensions,  and  here  are  the 
working  drawings.  Compare  them  for  youi-- 
self,  and  see  if  you  can  jjoint  out  an  en-or." 
The  builder  examines  them  carefully,  and 
gives  it  up  ;  and  at  last,  perhaps,  it  comes 
into  his  memory,  or  into  that  of  someone 
who  was  on  the  works,  that  several  large 
blocks  were  split  up  by  frost,  and  that  some 
othci-  masonry  was  injured  in  carriage  by 
railway.  So  matters  settle  themselves,  and 
the  whole  affair  ends  quietly  and  peaceably. 

The  architect  who  has  based  a  contract  on 
the  sm-veyor's  quantities  is  in  a  much  more 
helpless  case.  He  receives  the  builder's 
claim,  and  sends  for  the  surveyor.  That 
gentleman,  perhaps,  is  none  too  ready  to 
produce  his  detailed  dimensions.  He  stands 
on  his  dignity  :  he  ought  not  to  be  a.sked  for 
them — if  he  allows  the  architect  to  see  them, 
it  win  only  be  as  a  personal  favour,  and  no 
copy  of  thcui  must  be  taken.    The  only 
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IH'op^r  way  of  (lo:iling  with  tlio  buildor'.s 
claim,  h?  thinks,  will  bo  to  moasuie  up  the 
wli')lo  building  as  it  stands,  and  to  allow  as 
extiM  whatever  excess  it  shows  over  the 
qumtities  on  which  the  builder  tendered. 
Th)  builder,  of  course,  has  no  objection. 
Tlio  in^isuring  goes  on.  Everyone  who 
understands  these  things  knows  how  natural 
it  is  to  measure  items  more  in  d  etail  wlion 
thoy  hxvo  actually  hmn  cxocuted,  th  in  when 
they  wore  only  drawn  or  specified.  There 
m  ly  not  have  been  the  smallest  deviation 
from  the  drawings,  or  the  slightest  addition 
in  labour  or  materials;  but  somehow  or 
other  the  surveyor,  when  the  thing  is 
actually  before  his  eyes,  puts  down  a  great 
many  "  small  labours  which  did  not 
ajjpoar  in  his  lithographed  bills.  Here  and 
there,  perhaps,  the  builder,  to  pleass  himsjlf, 
worked  in  some  materials  of  a  better  kind 
thiin  the  contract  reciuired.  lie  had  some 
sjiare  stoae  on  the  site,  and  to  save  taking  it 
away,  ho  put  it  in  instead  of  brick  ;  or  ho  had 
some  j)itcli-])ino  joists  in  stock,  and  inserted 
them  nistead  of  deal.  Nobody  ordered  those 
things,  or  wanted  them  ;  but  the  surveyor 
measures  them,  ami  allows  for  their  supposed 
value.  80  ho  does  with  the  mistakes  that 
were  made  as  the  work  wont  on.  The  fore- 
man, not  being  quite  clear  as  to  the  distance 
of  the  ground  floor  above  the  ground,  and 
being  too  careless  to  send  a  telegram,  a 
letter,  or  even  a  post-card  about  it  to  the 
architect,  settled  the  matter  to  his  own  satis- 
faction by  keeping  it  a  foot  higher  up  than 
it  ought  to  have  been.  This,  with  all  that 
results  from  it — extra  walling,  extra  facang, 
extra  stejis  at  every  doorway — is  .another 
thing  that  the  surveyor  awards  to  the  con- 
tractor, as  ho  likewisj  does  the  results  of 
every  other  blunder  that  happened  from  first 
to  last. 

The  final  effect  is  that,  though  the 
building  was  carried  out  with  hardly  an 
authorised  dejjarture  from  the  contract,  an 
enormous  bill  comes  in.  If  the  architect 
declines  to  pass  it,  the  cry  is,  "  Your  own  | 
surveyor  has  prepared  it.  You  appointed 
him  yourself,  and  now  you  have  got  his  I 
award,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  disjjute  it." 
If  he  still  holds  out,  he  has  to  fight  the 
builder  and  the  surveyor  both.  So  has.  the 
employer,  if  it  goes  to  arbitration,  and  his 
temper  is  not  sweetened  by  receiving  from 
the  survej-or,  who  has  put  him  in  that  posi- 
tion, a  statement  as  to  his  commission  for 
measuring  extras  and  variations.  As  for  the 
architect,  he  is  simply  ruined,  so  far  as  the 
prospect  of  further  work  from  that  quarter 
is  concerned.  His  misdeeds  are  sujiposed  to 
have  produced  the  whole  calamity,  though 
all  the  wrong  he  really  did  was  to  allow  the 
contract  to  be  based  on  a  surveyor's  quanti- 
ties. 

This  is  no  fancy  pictui-e.  It  is  a  recoi-d 
of  never-to-be-forgotten  facts,  and  we  are 
glad,  in  consequence,  to  find  that  the 
prevalent  feeling  in  the  late  discussion  at  the 
Survej'ors'  Institution  was  opposed  to  the 
making  of  survej^ors'  quantities  the  founda- 
tion of  the  contract.  Their  profession  does  a 
large  amount  of  useful  work,  and  as  matters 
stand,  is  an  indispensable  one,  especially  in 
London  and  some  other  large  towns.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  surveyor  .should  be  as 
read}'  to  do  unlimited  surveying,  as  the 
lawyer  is  to  conduct  unlimited  lawsuits,  or 
the  architect  to  make  unlimited  sets  of 
designs.  But  whatever  brings  about  the 
wholesale  remeasurement  of  buildings  which 
have  practically  been  carried  out  almost 
according  to  contract,  is  found,  at  least  in 
England,  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  this, 
or  something  much  like  it,  is  a  common  result 
of  basing  the  agreement  on  a  sixrveyor's 
quantities.  At  Glasgow,  apparently,  the 
system  succeeds.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
habit  and  custom ;  and  there,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  it.  In, the  South  there  is  no  such  un- 
written law,.',  lio  sach  honourable  under- 


standing ;  and  until  there  is,  the  less  we  have 
to  do  with  the  system,  the  better  both  for 
architects  and  employers. 


OVERLAPPING. 

PROFESSIONAL  men,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  ac(iuired  jjarticular  trades, 
resent  anything  like  interference  by  others 
of  different  vocations.    Notwithstanding  the 
large  amateur  element — peo])le  who  will  per- 
sist in  making  their  own  designs — the  archi- 
tect's  vocation   is  sufficiently  distinct  and 
circumscribed  to  be  intolerant  of  builders, 
:  house  agents,  or  even  surveyors  undertaking 
any  part  in  it.    That  architectural  work  is 
'  often  intiaisted  to  these  ])ersons  is  probably  no 
fault  of  the  architect  -others  have  to  bear  the 
cons  'quonces ;  but  interference  is  looked  upon 
with  some  degree  of  irritation,  if  not  jealousy, 
as  an  encroachmcMit  or  trespass  on  the  domani 
of  the    riglitful    occupant.    Erequentlj''  a 
builder  undertakes  to  make  plans  as  well 
as  to  contract  for  the  work.    He  does  not 
think  he  is  doing  anything  wrong  ;  he  is  a 
practical  buildr-r,  and  he  has  the  idea,  at 
least,  that  ho  is  competent  to  draw  out  the 
requirements  of  the  employer,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  making  a  design  is  a  sj)ecial 
vocation  whicli   is   now   practised   by  the 
architect.    Such  an   encroachment  on  the 
ground  of  another  is   certainly  "  overlap- 
ping" of  an  objectionable  sort.    Or  take  the 
surveyor  :  he  often  prepares  designs  or  makes 
})laiis,  sections,  and  elevations  for  buildings, 
m  addition  to  his  other  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  making  valuations,  of  arbitrating, 
estimating  work  and   repairs,   and  taking ' 
out  quantities.    This  intrusi(jii  becomes  less 
objectionable  when  the  building  is  of  a  kind 
in  which  no  architectural  or  artistic  skill  is 
required ;  but  the  architect  regards  it  as  a 
trespass.    No  doubt,  on  the  other  side,  it  is 
considered   overreaching   for    an  architect 
to  take  out  (juantities  for  works  other  than 
his  own — for  him  to   make   valuations  of 
properties  for  mortgages   and  other  pur- 
poses— to  assess  dilapidations  and  fixtures 
—  transactions    which    are    certainly  not 
architectural.    No  doubt  it  would  be  im- 
possible   to    lay    down    strict  limitations 
where  two  professional  duties  so  often  over- 
lap as  those  of  architect  and  surs'eyor.  In 
the  course  of  his   professional  duties,  the 
architect  is  called  upon  to  transact  business 
which  is  strictly  not  within  his  domain  ;  to 
negotiate  for  terms  and  leases,  make  pre- 
liminary sui'veys,  report   on  easements  of 
light  and  support,  obtain  estimates  and  write 
agreements,  draw  up  contracts,  give  advice 
on  legal  points,  and  transact   other  biLsi- 
ness  which   rightly  belong    to   the  estate 
agent,  surveyor,  or  lawyer.    And  in  these 
matters  it  would  entail  expense  and  cause 
delay  to  consult  other  professional  men  ;  he 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  goes  a 
quicker  way  about  it  than  if  he  were  to  refer 
to  other  individuals.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  jnake  mistakes ;  his  legal  knowledge 
may  fail  him,  and  he  may  serve  his  client 
worse  than  if  outsiders  were  consulted.  The 
danger  and  disadvantage  of  this   sort  of 
professional  overlapping  may  be  stated  as 
not  merely  doing  work  which  others  can  do 
better,  but  in  lowering  the  standard  of  work. 

To  the  building  trades  we  must  turn 
mainly  to  discover  the  evil  effects  of  the 
system  of  "  overlapping,"  which  is  so  exten- 
sively practised.  There  is  scarcely  a  trade 
that  has  not  suffered  by  the  practice,  and  a 
strong  feeling  against  it  is  felt  among  work- 
men, especially  in  trades  like  those  of  the 
bricklayer,  plasterer,  tiler,  and  slater.  Com- 
plaints are  becoming  more  frequent  of  trades 
losing  their  distinctive  lines  of  demarcation. 
Some  of  the  trades  are,  owing  to  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  competition,  becoming 
associated  with  other  callings,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  plumber,  the  painter,  and  gasfitter. 
We  can  explain  how  this  gradual  absorption 
has  taken .  place.    A  contiuct  is  undeitaken 


by  ^Ir.  (rrabber  for  all  the  work  at  a  very 
low  price  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  employ  skillefl 
tradesmen   in   every  branch  of  the  work. 
The  bricklayer  is  willing  to  do  the  plastering 
and  the  indoor  tilework  and  to  tile  the.  roof  ; 
the  ])lumber  uiuhu-takes  to  do  all  the  sanitary 
work,  the  gasfitting,  and  gla/.ing  ;  the  deco- 
rators do  both  painting  and  decorating,  and 
by  such  an  amalgamation  of  the  trades  tho 
work  is  done  at  a  much  less  cc»st  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.    The  demand  for  these 
combinations  of  trades  is  greater  than  ever, 
and  to  the  "  jerry  "-builder  we  must  attri- 
bute the  breaking  down  of  those  bairiers  of 
separation  which  were  religiously  observed 
in  the  last  generation.    lJut  barrier- removal 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
our  time.    Even  the  draper  and  the  tailor 
and  the  grocer  have  entered  into  new  com- 
l)acts,  under  the  euphemistic  title  of  "  em- 
poriums"  and   Civil    Service   stores,  and 
therefore  we  must  not  be  suqirised  if  tho 
building  trades  follow  the  example.  The 
results  will  be  disastrous  for  arts  and  crafts- 
man.shij)  of  all  kinds.    Already  the  evil  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  public  and  the 
trades   themselves.     It    will    bo  difficult, 
for  instiince,  for  a  man  to  know  whether 
ho  can  get  a  better  coat  at  the  wholesale 
store  or  at  his  tailor's,  or  whether  a  lady  can 
get  a  more  stylish  dress  made  at  the  great 
West -end  establishment  or  at  the  costumier's, 
so  much  is  now  a  matter  of  capital  and 
management.     The   great  furniture  mart, 
again,  seriously  interferes  with  the  makers 
of  high-class  goods,  whether  in  the  purchase 
of  ordinary  drawing-room  suites  or  in  carjjets 
and  hangings.    Wholesale  overlapping  goes 
on  unchecked  in  the  production  of  these 
goods,  for  the  public  are  not  critical  enough 
to  discern  the  difference  between  the  work 
of  speciallj'-trained  artists  and  the  makers 
of    "slop"  wares.     Take,   for  instance, 
furniture  or  brasswork.    The  designs  we  see 
in  the  market  are  devoid  of  those  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  real  craftsman  from 
the  wholesale  manufacturer  who  takes  on 
coppsts  of  old  work,  and  men  who  have  never 
learned  the  trade. 

The  question  is  beginning  to  arouse 
opposition  in  some  quarters.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Belfast  United  Trades 
Council,  the  question  was  discussed  of  which 
trade  was  entitled  to  do  pile-driving.  Tho 
shipwrights  complain  that  cai-penters  and 
joiners  are  employed  to  do  this  class  of 
work ;  whereas  they  claim  that  the  right  of 
making  piles  and  carrpng  out  such  work 
belongs  to  the  shipwrights.  But  the  United 
Trades  Council  are  divided  in  opinion  about 
the  question,  and  decline  to  say  whether 
piling  is  the  special  work  of  shipwiights 
or  joiners  or  labourers.  Some  contend  that 
the  work  belongs  to  the  latter  more  than  to 
the  ship-cai-penter.  We  have  also  heard  of 
complaint.3  from  bricklayers  that  roof-tding 
is  now  done  by  slaters.  "WTiether  or  not  the 
bricklayer  or  the  slater  is  the  right  person  to 
cover  roofs  is  a  point  that  we  need  not 
discuss.  There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking 
the  slater  has  a  better  notion  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  watertight  roof  as  regards  laj'ing, 
"  lap,"  and  "  gauge,"  and  other  points  than 
the  bricklayer ;  but  at  the  same  time  tiling 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  bricklayer's  trade — he  is  by  training 
the  right  person  to  undertake  it.  The 
fact  of  the  work  being  often  done  by  slaters 
is  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  tiling  in 
not  a  few  instances.  The  two  materials 
demand  different  treatment,  and  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  skilled  slater  is  the 
best  tiler .  Again,  indoor  tiUng  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  plasterer,  sometimes  by  the 
mason,  though  it  is  clearly  a  bricklayer's 
business.  Each  of  these  trades,  it  is  stated, 
now  claims  the  work  as  his  own.  We  can 
hardly  understand  how  the  plasterer  or  the 
rnason  can  claim  the  fixing  of  tUes  to  walls 
or  floors ;  wall-tiling  certainly  requires  the 
manipulation  of  someone  who  knows  the  ■ 
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coiirsing  and  construction  of  brick  walls  atid 
the  properties  of  clayware.    Taking  masons' 
work,  we  find  the  same  overlapping  going 
on.    The  really  skilled   craftsman  in  this 
trade  is  an  exception ;  journeymen  largely 
recruit  tJie  ranks,  those  used  to  hard  stone 
often  doing   soft-stone   work ;   even  adult 
labourers    who    are    accustomed    to  the 
rougher  work  of  "rubbing"  and  mason's 
yard  labour  are    often    engaged    on  the 
work  of  the  mason.    In   this   and  other 
branches  sub-letting  has  the  advantage  of 
employing  men  who  do  only  one  kind  of 
work  and  have  all  the  plant  ready  for  it. 
Thus  a  contractor  often  sub-lets  the  stone- 
work of  a  bui.ding  to  the  quarry-owner,  who 
does  the  cutting  in  the  country  ;  but  as  this 
is  done,  not  at  the  quan-y,  but  in  local 
masons'  yards  near  a  railway-station,  the 
worked  stone  sujiplied  is  better  than  much 
executed  by  the  general  contractor.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  labour  and  material  are 
sub-let  to  a  sub-conti-actor  who  has  made 
stonework  a  speciality  and  has  all  the  plant 
at  his  command  for  moving  and  working  the 
stone,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  do  the  work 
much  cheaper  and  better  than  the  chief  con- 
tractor can.    And  this  is  true  of  other  trades 
as  well ;  men  who  have  facilities  for  employing 
skilled  craftsmen  and  plant,  and  undertake 
contracts.    They  may  be  called  special  con- 
tractors,  who    employ  trained    hands  in 
certain   associated    trades.    The  plasterer, 
for  instance,   may  undertake    to  do  the 
modelled    work    for    ceilings    and  walls, 
and  certain  decorative  features,  slab  and 
fibroiLS  plasterwork,  enrichments,  &c.  Over- 
lapping takes  place  when  the  plasterer  is 
employed  to  do  work  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  bricklayer,  as  in  tile-fixing,  metal- 
lathing —  usually  a    smith's    work.  The 
plumber,   too,    undertakes    a    number  of 
trades  which  properly  belong  to  the  painter, 
bricklayer,  and  smith  and  zinc-worker.  We 
hear  of  complaints  from  gasfitters,  hot-water 
fitters,  who,  with  some  justice,  object  to 
encroachments  on  their  trades.    ^\Tiat  rela- 
tion there  exists  between  plumbing  and  gas 
or  hot-water  fitting  we  hai-dly  know,  excejit 
that  pipe-laj-ing  and  jointing"  is  common  to 
l)oth.    The  plumber  too  frequently  does  the 
zinc-work  on  flats  and  gutters — a  trade  for 
which  he  may  claim  a  cei-txin  aptitude ;  but  in 
<  ach  of  these  trades  a  particular  material  is 
used,  which  is  the  chief  distinction.  When  the 
plumberturns  to  iron  or  zinc,  he  is  usingama- 
terial  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  unfamiliar 
to  him,  for  which  he  requires  a  special  know- 
I'  dge.  In  the  smaller  shops,  all  those  separate 
trades  are  undertaken.    The  evidence  given 
before  the  Plumbers'  Registration  Conunittee 
affords  proof  of  the  fact  that  apprentices  are 
now  requiml    to    learn  different  trades  ; 
'  lumbing  is  being  merged  in  other  trades, 
ere  are  ' '  three  and  five-branch  hands  " — 
on  who  do  drain- work,  ironmongery,  gas, 
:ind  hot  and  cf)ld  water  fitting.    The  master 
ironmonger  also  includes  verj'  often  the  above 
trades,   besides    ventilating  and  electrical 
fitting ;  the  engineer  who  carries  out  the 
'onstruction  often  manages   to  seciu-e  the 
ornamental  ironwork,  screens  for  lifts,  and 
il  cases;  and  the  modem  "  decorator "  is 
11  more  omnivorous  in  his  appetite,  and 
n  tracts  for  all  the  trades,  from  the  sanitary 
:rineer  to  the  paperhanger. 
These  encrrjachments  nave  by  no  means 
en  favourable  to  the  crafts.    The  merging 
one  into  other  crafts  has  tended  to  a 
wering  of  the  quality  or  standard  of  work- 
mship,    and    the    loss    of    that  in<le- 
nderico  which  formerly  gave  each  craft 
position   of  its    own.    And    the  same 
ndenr-y   has    found   its  way   into  other 
inches  of  architecture.     It  in  encouraging 
[XM^iious  kind  of  sprcialism  which  looks  like 
ounter  movement.    If  everj-  man  mastered 
-  own  tnule  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  a 
is«  of    individuals   who  are    at  present 
,    "j.ringing  up     flo  work  of  a  particular  kind 
i   bett^Ji;  thim  the  ordinary  craftsman  can  do  it 


■ — individuals  who  are  splitting  up  the'  pro- 
fessions and  trades  into  mere  fragments.  And 
what  are  the  advantages  of  overlajipiug  in  the 
building  trades  ?  A  certain  amount  of  smooth- 
ness in  execution,  the  saving  of  supervision 
on  the  part  of  conti'actor  or  foreman,  the 
making  good  to  ti'adea  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  so  avoiding  friction  and  delay.  But  are 
these  to  be  weighed  against  the  obvious 
drawbacks  of  the  movement  which  has  been 
faifly  described  as  down-grade  in  its  action  ? 


WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
GUILDHALL. 

AT  the  art  gallerj-  of  the  Guildhall  a  unique 
collection  of  pictures  representing  the 
British  School  of  water-colour  painting,  is  now 
on  view.  The  corporation  have  wiseh'  followed 
exhibitions  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Italian 
schools,  with  one  illustrating  works  of  our  own 
national  school  of  water  colours.  These  yearly  ex- 
hibitions are  undertaken  at  great  expense  for  the 
sake  of  instruction  and  profit.  Here  we  have 
brought  together  a  few  of  the  choicer  works  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  to  the 
present  time.  We  have  not  the  works  of  Cozens 
and  Girton  and  their  contemporaries,  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "stained  drawing"  period,  as 
the  earlier  water-coloiu-  era  was  distinguished,  but 
we  have  some  typical  examples  of  Turner,  George 
Barret,  Prout,  David  Cox,  De  Wint,  Copley 
Fielding,  and  A^''illiam  Hunt,  by  whom  the  art 
assumed  quite  a  new  development,  fostered  by 
the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society,  under  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  R.A.,  whose  work  may  be  seen  in  two 
noble  examples. 

We  have  also  here  inimitable  specimens  of 
Rossetti,  Ford  JIaddox  Brown,  Hobnan  Hunt, 
Sir  E.  Bume-Jones,  and  other  exponents  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  school,  of  whose  earnest  and  deeper 
yearnings  after  nature  and  human  emotions  we 
can  never  grow  tired.  The  series  of  vignettes  by 
Turner,  illustrating  Campbell's  poems  published 
in  1837,  are  very  interesting  for  their  imagination, 
charm  of  colour,  and  detail,  and  have  never  before 
been  exhibited.  They  are  lent  by  Sir  Donald 
Carrie,  K.C.M.G.  But  his  more  important  works 
include  his  notable  "  Chryscs  Worshipping  the 
Sim"  (8),  in  which  are  found  passages  of  great 
beauty.  The  influence  of  Claude  in  landscape  is 
perceived  in  this  picture  of  1811  ;  the  atmosphere 
and  sunlight  which  suflase  every  part  of  the 
scene,  the  waves  of  the  sea  breaking  on  the  shore, 
and  the  priest  of  Apollo,  praying  in  solitude  to  the 
sun,  make  a  splendid  composition.  His  "  Winder- 
mere" (7),  and  especially  his  "Worcester" 
(10),  painted  in  180-t,  with  its  dark  rain-clouds  and 
foliage  contrasting  with  the  lighted  towers,  are 
remarkable  works  which  show  his  early  manner. 
"TivoH"  (20),  "  Vevey,  Lake  of  Geneva,"  and 
the  riew  of  "  Chatham"  are  later,  though  mar- 
vellous, examples  of  colour  and  detail.  Xcar 
these  is  an  example  of  .John  Varley's  broad  touch 
and  soUd  foHage  in  a  landscape  dated  1830  ;  and 
a  brilliant  drawing  by  De  Wint  (14),  "  Harvest- 
ing," a  sparkling  and  truthful  rendering  of 
golden  fields.  His  other  subjects,  "  Haymaking  " 
(3.5),  and  "On  the  River  Dart"  (39).  a  fine 
example  of  his  powers,  are  to  be  noticed.  William 
Hunt's  "  Spring  Flowers  and  Birds'  Xests  "  is  a 
charming  studj'  of  primroses,  riolets,  and  nests, 
full  of  delicious  detail,  while  other  admirable 
examples  are  "Too  Hot"  and  "The  Restless 
Sitter,"  natural  and  wonderfully-drawn  studies 
of  chubby  youth.  G.  Barret's  "Sunrise"  and 
"The  Embarkation"  (21)  remind  one  of  the 
Claude  manner,  the  fine,  serene  skies,  and  grada- 
tion of  colour  and  distance.  Copley  Fielding's 
work  is  represented  in  his  delightful  "  Bow  Hill 
Downs,"  a  bit  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  and  the 
"blue  Su-ssex  Champagne,"  so  called  by  Ruskin. 
"  A  Grand  Scottish  Landscape"  is  a  fine  picture 
with  warm  foregroimd,  while  in  the  distance 
rises  a  noble  mountain  range,  steeped  in  blue 
mist  at  its  bise,  almost  Tumcresque  in  conception 
and  colour. 

Of  David  Co.t  we  see  two  or  three  splendid 
examples,  all  of  great  merit  and  interest.  His 
"Sherwood  Forest"  is  a,  grand  piece  of  fprcst- 
paintin^r,  with  its  sturdy  giant-like  trees,  and  his 
singularly  free  touch  ^f"  foliage.  "  A  Hayfield," 
"I'owis  Castle"  (26),  and  "Carting  Home  the 
l*Iough"  (31),  are  especially  broad,  free,  and 
representative  examples ;  the  latter,  drawn  on 
rough  straw  p.aix;r,'i8  full  of  brcuziness,  the  sky 
still  retains  its  brillianae' 'of .  blue  and  otijnliii 


clouds;  but  his  "  Waterf.all,  Bettws-y-Coed " 
(24),  is  perhaps  even  more  powerful,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  author  at  his  best.  It  is 
an  open-air  sketch,  on  pieces  of  coarse  grocer's 
paper  pieced  together.  The  work  has  a  poetic 
f^randeur,  and  a  vigour  and  movement  in  the 
tumbling  waters.  Samuel  Prout  is  represented 
by  two  works.  His  "  Xuremburg  "  (36)  is 
typical.  "The  Arch  of  the  Rialto,  Venice" 
(49),  by  James  Holland,  is  admirable  in  ite 
colour.  The  Oriental  scene  by  J.  F.  Lewis, 
R.A.,  "The  Harem  of  a  Bey,"  is  a  large 
luminous  interior  of  much  detail,  and  there  are 
works  also  by  Carl  Haag.  We  notice  also 
a  very  fine  landscape  by  R.  Thome  Waite, 
"Changing  Pastures"  (.57),  and  examples 
of  A.  W.  Hunt  (75),  Albert  Goodwin.  Miss 
Ellen  Gilbert  lends  a  clever  drawng  of  the 
"  Pulpit  of  St.  Alphege  Church,  Greenwich  "  (60), 
a  fine  oak  carved  16th-century  example.  Birket 
Foster  is  represented  by  his  fine  view  of  ' '  Ben 
Xevis  "  (62),  and  we  see  one  or  two  very  beautiful 
examples  of  that  t.alented  and  subtle  landscapist, 
J.  W.  North,  A.R.A.,  as  in  the  very  delicate 
picture  "Charles's  Wain — Girl's  Returning  from 
a  Christmas  Dance  at  a  Farm"  (72),  his  "Wild 
Clematis"  (71),  and  a  "Somersetshire  Trout 
Stream"  (149),  a  delightful  study  of  foliage  and 
stream,  exhibiting  all  the  delicacy  and  subtle 
power  of  the  master's  pencil.  Frederick  Walker, 
A.R.A.,  maybe  seen  at  his  best  in  "  The  First 
Swallow  "  and  "  Study  of  Mushroom  and  Fungi,'' 
both  exquisite  in  fidelity  and  finish.  The  haw- 
thorn blossom  and  subtle  handling  of  both  are 
exquisite  in  tenderness  and  fidelity. 

Several  important  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  are 
hung.  The  "  Supper  at  Emmaus,"  by  Ford 
Jladdox  Brown,  is  too  grotesque  in  its  drawing,  ' 
despite  its  sincerity  of  purpose.  "  The  Younger 
Foscari "  is  a  finer  work,  manifesting  poetic 
power  and  feeling  of  much  intensity.  We  here 
see  Foscari  embraced  by  his  young  wife  before  he 
returns  to  exile  —  a  subject  full  of  dramatic 
power  and  pathos.  D.  G.  Rossetti's  "Paolo and 
Francesca  "  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  colom-.  The 
doomed  lovers  have  met  together  in  the  second 
circle  of  Hell ;  in  true  pathos  the  painter  depicts 
the  passion  expressed  in  the  kiss  which  unites  the 
two  together,  and  sustains  them  in  their  endless 
torments.  It  is  a  noble  impersonation  of  the 
stoiy  told  in  Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia." 
"  The  Lady  Lihth  "  (144),  a  reduced  copy  of  a 
larger  oil  work,  "  The  Magic  Mirror  "  (146),  are 
others.  We  have  also  two  fijie  works  by  Sir  E. 
Bume-Jones,  "  Loye  Disguised  as  Reason" 
(136)  and  "  Green  Summer."  G.  J.  Pinwell's 
very  beautiful  composition  of  graceful  figures, 
"  Gilbert  a  Becket's  Troth  "  (153),  is  charming 
in  its  sincerity,  drawing,  and  colour.  Works  by 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  Sir  J.  D.  Linton's  "Off 
Guard  "(125),  and  by  E.  J.  Gregory,  A.R.A.  (114) 
(113),  Sir  J.  Millais,  and  other  artists  of  repute 
may  be  mentioned,  all  characteristic  subjects, 
and  though  some  of  them  have  been  seen  before, 
they  still  possess  undiminished  charms. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Architects  for  the  present  session  was  held 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Brighton  and  London,  in  the  chair.  Five  nomina- 
tions for  membership  having  been  read,  the  fol- 
lowing eight  gentlemen  were  elected  by  ballot  as 
members  : — James  Alfred  Cope  Christie,  2,  Bay 
View-terrace,  Cape  Town,  South  Afiica  ;  Archie 
Collett,  "  Ferndale,"  Cottage -grove,  Southsea  ; 
.\rthur  Edward  Fewster,  52,  Victor-road,  HoUo- 
way,  N.  ;  Horatio  Holmes,  9,  Hazehille-road, 
Homsey  Rise,  N.  ;  Darid  Peacock,  1 ,  Woodsome- 
terrace,'  York  Rise,  X.W.  ;  William  Perkins, 
Hishop  Auckland,  Durham ;  Herbert  Sykes, 
Whitehall  Buildings,  Ann-street,  Belfast ;  and 
William  Henry  Watling,  Council  Chambers, 
Newport,  Mon. 

DEVOXSnillE    CHURCH  SCREEXS. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Rood  and  other  Church 
^5crcen8  of  Devon  :  Past  and  Present, ' '  was  read 
by  Mr.  H.a.iiry  Hems,  of  E.xeter,  Associate.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  numerous  examples 
from  the  author's  private  architectural  museum, 
md  by  seven  drawings  of  screens  and  two-and-  - 
thirty  lantern  views.    Having  referred  t.lthe  ' 
fact  that  it  was  nearly  eleven  years  since  he  last 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society,  his  topic  then  ■ 
being    The  Ancient  Woodwork  of  Exeter, ' '  Mt.i '  " 
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Herns  referroil  to  the  interesting  cliaraeter  of  the 
subject  now  to  bo  considered,  mentioning  that 
the  first  church  screen  he  restored  was  when,  as 
an  apprentice  lad  in  1860,  ho  worked  at  the  one 
in  the  tine  church  of  St.  Miiry,  Ecelesfi(dd,  Yorks, 
under  the  late  Mr.  lladfield,  of  Sheffield.  Dcvon- 
Bhire  screens  have,  the  lecturer  continued,  a  dis- 
tinct family  likeness.  They  are  altogether  more 
elaborate  than  anything  of  the  sort  Cornwall  ever 
l)roduced,  and  in  some  resi)ects  are  different  from 
those  of  Somersetshire.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
built  of  English -grown  oak".  No  chestnut  was 
ever  used ;  indeed,  the  only  instance  of  this 
material  I  ever  met  with  in  screens  is  in  the 
rood  screen  at  liodmersham  Church,  in  Kent. 
In  Devon  we  have  rood  and  jjarcloso  screens 
galore  ;  but  I  know  of  no  tower  screens.  Here 
and  again  parcloscs  have  been  moved  to  the  tower 
arcth  during  recent  years  ;  but  in  no  case  have 
I  found  one  that  was  originally  placed  there. 
The  sills  upon  which  the  rood  screens  stood 
were  usually  always  massive,  and  often  very 
effectively  moulded.  As  a  rule,  these  sills  run 
right  through  from  end  to  end,  under  doors  and 
under  panelling  alike.  Thus  they  must  have  been 
constant  stumbling-blocks  to  successive  genera- 
tions when  entering  or  leaving  the  chancel.  Asa 
rule,  in  Devon  we  have  no  chancel  arches.  The 
arcades,  taking  a  moiif  from  the  roof  of  our 
cathedral,  run  from  east  to  west  continuously, 
without  a  break.  Hence  the  greater  necessity 
for  some  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
nave  and  chancel.  Stone  screens  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  save  the  splendidly -contrived  and 
superbly  -  wrought  one  at  Totnes,  few  per- 
haps have  such  distinct  merit  as  to  call  for 
more  than  jiassing  mention.  A  number  of 
churches  lost  their  screens  during  comparatively 
recent  times.  First,  we  will  speak  of  oak  ones, 
and  those  of  stone  afterwards.  Ashprington  (St. 
David). — Nothing  is  left  save  some  small  frag- 
ments of  the  rood  screen.  In  1846  an  archi- 
tectiu-al  writer  refers  to  a  good  screen  and 
parcloses  in  fair  condition.  Ashburton  (St. 
Andrew)  formerly  had  a  superb  rood  screen. 
The  parish  records  say  it  was  erected  in  at 
a  cost  of  £20  Is.  6|^d.,  a  large  sum  in  those  days. 
It  was  removed  in  1718  ;  where  it  went  is  not 
kno'wn.  The  pulpit  and  oak  eagle  lectern  (same 
date)  were  sold  to  the  parish  of  Bigbury,  1777, 
for  £11  lis.  ;  two  parclose  screens  also  dis- 
appeared. The  lower  panels  of  the  rood  screens 
had  figures  carved  upon  them  in  high  relief  ;  they 
were  also  painted.  I'ainted  figure  panels  are 
conmion  in  rood  screens  in  the  west  as  elsewhere, 
but  they  are  rarely  carved  as  well.  The  effect  must 
have  been  most  ornate.  Ashcombe  (St.  Nectan). — 
The  fine  old  screen  was  sold  by  the  rector  in  1820. 


smco.  Dawlish  (St.  Michael). — Early  this  century 
it  is  recorded  that  parts  of  the  rood  loft  and 
screen  were  in  position.  All  gone  now.  Exeter 
(St.  Ken'ian). — The  destroj-ed  church  had  an  oak 
screen  in  it  early  in  this  century.  Nothing  is 
known  of  it  now.  E.\eter  (St.  Sid  well's). — 
Lysons  in  1822  tells  us  "an  elegant  screen 
with  rich  mouldings  of  vine  leaves  was  taken 
down  a  few  years  before."  When  the  edifice 
was  rebuilt,  save  the  tower  and  arcades,  it  was 
not  re-erected.  The  architect  for  the  rebuilding, 
who  peri)otrated  this  vandalism,  was  Mr.  A. 
Burgess.  He  was  the  cathedral  architect,  too  ! 
Exeter  (St.  Potrock). — No  screen  exists  here, 
but  frequent  references  are  made  to  several  in  the 
old  parish  accounts.  Exbourne  (St.  Mar)'). — 
This  screen  was  destroyed  in  1831.  Fremington 
(St.  Peter). — There  is  a  record  in  184.5  that 
the  fine  screen  was  taken  down  at  the  time 
of  the  alterations,  which  the  writer  defined 
as  "  wretched."  No  traces  left.  Gittisham. — ■ 
Screen  gone  ;  rood-loft  stairs  remain.  The 
screen  was  in  place  so  late  as  the  "forties." 
Honiton  Clyst  (St.  Michael). — All  gone.  Hal- 
well  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul). — Screen  carted  away 
1810.  Hatherleigh  (St.  John).— The  lower  part 
of  this  once  exceptionallj'  fine  rood  screen  re- 
moved 1867,  and  converted  into  a  reading-desk. 
The  upper  part  had  been  previously  taken  down 
(1820).  About  twelve  years  later  portions  were 
incorporated  with  the  Jacobean  pulpit  (the  latter 
has  the  date  1624  upon  it).  High  Bickington 
(St.  Mary). — Traces  of  stairs  exist ;  screen  and 
parclose  removed  preWous  to  187.').  Hittisleigh 
(St.  Andrew). — All  screen  work  gone.  Ide 
(St.  Ida). — This  church  was  rebuilt  in  1834.  The 
1.3th-conturj'  rood  screen  was,  like  that  of 
St.  Sidwell's,  removed  at  the  time  of  taking 
down  the  fabric,  and  never  replaced.  No  traces 
left.  Ideford  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin). — Screen 
removed  about  1840.  The  existing  sanctuary 
chairs  are  said  to  be  made  of  some  of  its  wood. 
Ilfracombe  (Holy  Trinity). — Some  remains  of 
rood  staircase  in  south  wall.  In  1858  fragments 
of  the  old  screen  were  found.  Kenncrleigh 
(St.  John  the  Baptist). — All  screen  work  gone; 
few  fragments  in  vestry.  Kingskerswill  (St. 
Mary). — All  traces  of  screen  gone.  In  1847 
some  of  the  remains  were  utilised  in  the  chancel  as 
seats.  Nothing  is  known  of  these  fragments  now. 
Kentisbury. — In  1847  this  screen  was  in  good 
condition,  and  painted  white.  A  few  fragments 
alone  remain.  They  are  in  the  vestry.  Kings- 
teignton  (St.  Michael). — In  1848  the  portions  of 
the  screen  remaining  in  the  church  were  finely 
painted  and  gQt.  What  is  left  of  them  now  is 
preserved  in  the  ■\'icarage.  Some  'prentice  hand 
has  murdered  the  painting  in  the  meanwhile. 


Axminster  (St.  Mary). — This  screen  was  removed  Littleham  (St.  Swithin),  near  Bideford. — Nothin: 


in  1660.  A  parclose  was  there  until  recent 
times.  Bradstone  (St.  Norma). — I  possess  a 
drawing  showing  this  screen  in  1840— four  bays 
one  of  which  is  a  double  door.  All  has  gone ; 
but  the  rood  .staircase  remains.  Buckland  Mona- 
chorum  (St.  Andrew). — Screen  no  longer  exists. 
Broadhembury  (St.  Andrew^ — Rood  screen  re- 
moved about  18.51.  Bratton  Fleming  (St.  Peter). 
— All  gone.  Bulkworthy  (St.  Michael). — Nothing 
left.  In  1847  the  lower  part  existed,  cut  down 
to  the  height  of  the  adjacent  "  pews."  In  1873 
the  church  was  restored,  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  screen  obliterated.  Seaworthy  (St. 
Alban).  —  All  screen  work  gone.  ijratton 
Clovelly  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin). — The  screen 
was  taken  away  in  1820.  Bundleigh  (St. 
James). — Screen  disappeared  in  1839.  Brixham 
(St.  Mary).  —  The  fine  screen  disappeared 
prior  to  1861.  No  one  knows  its  present  where- 
abouts. Bridestowe  (St.  Bridget). — The  doors  to 
the  old  rood  stairs  exist.  It  is  said  that  carved 
oak  benches,  as  well  as  much  screen  work  of 
about  1706,  were  destroyed  here  in  IS69  during 
a  "restoration."  Cookbury  (St.  John  Baptist 
and  the  Seven  Maccabees). — All  screen  work 
gone.  Cornwood  (St.  Michael). — The  same 
mournful  record.  Challacombe  (Holy  Trinity). 
— All  swept  away,  and,  as  is  far  too  usual,  not 
the  slightest  traces  left.  Churehstanton  (St. 
Paul). — The  remains  of  a  good  rood  screen  are 
known  to  have  existed  early  in  the  century. 
Taken  down  and  sold  about  1830.  Cheriton 
Fitzpaine  (St.  Mary). — Screen  destroyed  in  1793. 
Culm  Davey. — In  1846  a  record  states  that  prior 
to  that  date  the  screen  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Dean  Prior  (St.  George). — The  ancient  screen 
was  removed  prior  to  1875.  Dunsford  (St.  Mary) . 
— Screen  removed  1813.  Doddiscombsleigh  (St. 
Michael). — In  1849  the  lower  parts  of  the  rood 
screen  and  parcloses  were  intact.    All  has  gone 


of  the  old  rood  screen  save  its  staircase  remains. 
Lew  Trenchard  (St.  Peter). — There  was  a  good 
rood  screen  here  once.  My  old  friend,  the  Bev 
S.  Baring  Gould,  the  rector,  and  well-known 
author,  whose  ancestors  have  held  the  living  for 
generations,  writes  me  : — ' '  Alas  I  our  rood  screen 
was  removed  and  destroyed  by  my  grandfather 
in  1833.  I  have  only  a  very  few  scraps  of  it. 
These  I  saved  as  a  boy  (about  1842)  from  the 
wood  heap."  Loxbear.— The  rood  screen  was  dis- 
troyed  in  1832.  Meavy  (St.  Peter). — No  traces  of 
the  screen  left.  Bood  staircase  in  situ.  In  the 
"forties"  the  following  report  was  made: — 
' '  Screen  very  good,  but  the  groining  missing.  Its 
former  existence  only  kept  in  remembrance  by  some 
mutilated  fragments  of  soffit  panels  and  enrich- 
ments, nailed  to  the  naked  spandrels.  Allispainted 
white."  Moreton  Hampstead  (St.  Andrew). — The 
rood  screen  was  in  situ  until  1857.  The  church  was 
reseated  then,  and  the  screen  taken  down.  Part 
of  it  was  appropriated  by  a  late  Earl  of  Devon. 
The  present  Earl  tells  me  he  has  no  idea  where 
the  portion  that  came  to  Powderham  is.  Musbury 
(St.  Michael). — Rood  spiral  stairs.  N.  and  S. 
are  all  that  are  left  of  this  screen.  Mary  Ta-^y 
(St.  Mar)-) . — Old  staircase  alone  remains.  A  new 
screen  and  the  rood  figures  have  recently  been 
erected.  Monkhampton  (All  Saints'). — All  re- 
mains of  screen  cleared  out,  and  church  rebuilt 
(save  tower)  about  1856.  Milton  Damerel  (Holy 
Trinity). — The  spiral  staircase  exists,  and  some 
fragments  of  the  rood  screen  are  incorporated 
into  the  altar  table.  Newton  St.  Petrock  (St. 
Petrock). — All  gone,  save  parts  of  the  rood  screen 
preserved  in  the  pew  ends  and  pulpit.  Rood 
staircase  remains.  Newton  Abbot  (St.  Leonard). 
— This  church,  save  the  western  tower,  taken 
down  in  1836,  "for  the  benefit  of  the  town." 
The  fate  of  the  fittings  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  advertisement  in  a  local  paper  appearing 


some  ycsirs  afterwards.    The  extract  is  from  a 
notice  of  auction  : — "  The  remainder  of  the  col- 
lection (principally  from  the  demolished  church 
of  St.  Leonard,  Newton   Abbot)  consists  of  a 
beautifully-carved  pulpit,  carved   screens  and 
benches,"  &c.    Plymouth    (St.   Andrew). — The 
rood-screen  was  taken  down  in  1826,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Mr.  Foulton,  architect.    In  A])ril 
of  that  year  the  rood  and  parclose  screens,  with 
other  internal   oak   fitting.-i,   were  sold  by  his 
orders  by  auction  for  £134  1.58.,  which  sum  was 
duly  entered  as  received  by  the  churchwardiins. 
Poughill  (St.  Mary),  near  Crediton. — All  gone. 
In  1814  the  rood  screen  was  in  a  fairly  good  state. 
Pancraswyke   (St.   Pancras). — Report  says  the 
handsome  screen,  certainly  once  here,  was  re- 
moved to  a  neighbouring  church,  but  no  one 
knows  definitely   where.     Rockbeare  (St.  Marj' 
the  Virgin). — The  rood  screen  was  cut  down  to  a 
level  of  the  piers  in  1793.    The  lower  parts, 
quite  undefiled  by  paint,  were  in  place  until  1887, 
when  at  the  restoration  they  wore  removed  to 
Rockbeare  Court,   where    they  now  are.  In 
design  the  Rockbeare  screen  appears  to  have 
been  identical  with  that  at  Pinhoe.    Romans - 
leigh  (St.  Rumon). — Lysons  speaks  of  the  remains 
of  a  screen  here  in  1822.    Nothing  remains  now, 
however.    The  church  was  entirely  rebuilt  a  few- 
years  ago,  and  the  place  that  once  knew  the 
screen  will  know  it  no  more  for  ever.  Plymp- 
ton  (St.  Mary) . — Two  doorways  that  led  up  to  the 
rood  are  now  the  only  remains  of  the  fine  screens 
once  in  this  church.    Seaton  (St.  Gregory) . — Some 
evidences  of  the  rood-loft  stairs  remain — nothing 
more.     Sampford  Courtonay  (St.  Andrew). — In 
the  year  1831  the  rector  of  this  parish,  who  was 
also  rural  dean,  directed  the  rood  screen  should  be 
removed  or  placed  further  west.    Doubtless  it  was 
"  removed"  altogether,  as  no  remains  exist  now. 
Spreyton  (St.  Michael). — The  screen  was  cleared 
out  by  misguided  hands  in  1758.    Tradition  says 
it  was  a  remarkably  tine  one.    Shobrooke  (St. 
Swithin). — The  rood  screen  was  removed  1577. 
South  Tawton  (St.  Andrew) . — The  screen  appears 
to  have  been  finally  cleared  out  about  70  years 
ago.    The  staircase  entrance  to  rood  exists. 
Sherwell    (St.  Peter). — The  screen  has  gone. 
In   1847  it  was   referred  to  as  a  fine  one. 
Sampford  Peverel  (St.  John  the  Baptist).— The 
rich  and  curious  old  rood  screen  described  by 
Lysons  (1822)  has  since  been  cleared  out.  Rood 
staircase  remains.    It— the  screen — ^went  about 
70  years    ago.     Some    aged   people    in  the 
village  remember  it,  and  refer   to  its  great 
beauty.    Stoke  Rivers  (St.  Bartholomew). — The 
beautiful  carved  oak  work,   the  screen  bench 
ends,  &c.,  were  cleared  out  of  the  church  in 
the  "Churchwardens'  period."    Most  of  it  was 
bought  by  Lord  Forteseue,  and  is  now  in  his  old 
family  residence  at  Wear  Gifford.     A  little 
is  in  "the  church  there.    Portions  of  the  screen 
are  preserved  in  private  houses  in  South  Molton. 
Shaugh  Prior  (St.  Edward,  King  and  Martyr) . — 
The  rood  screen  still  exists — nothing  more.  The 
architectural   curio  of  this    Dartmoor  border 
church  is  its  stationary  font  cover.    I  practically 
saved  it  (1878)  from  a  neighbouring  bam,  into 
which  it  had  been  turned  at  a  restoration.    It  is 
of  Early  16th-century  work,  probably  spiral,  and 
stands  stationary  on  "the  font.    The  lower  parts 
open  when  required  to  be  used,  like  a  triptych. 
A  somewhat  similar  one  (portions)  exists  at  Cock- 
ington.    There  are  other  examples  in  the  eastern 
counties — ^viz..  East  Mailing,  near  Maidstone, 
Ticehurst,   Walpole    St.   Peter's,  Trovington, 
West  Walton,  Bramford,  Fingringhoe,  near  Col- 
chester, &c.     Tetcott  (Holy  Cross).— A  rood 
screen  w.as  here  in  1858.     Nothing  left.  The 
present  churchwarden,  who  has  held  office  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  says  he  never  saw  it. 
Thrushelton     (St.    G"eorge).  —  Rood  staircase 
only    left.     Tiverton  (St.    Peter).  — The  rood 
screen  in  this,  one  of  the  finest  of  Devonshire 
churches,  went  at  the  restoration  in  1854.    So  did 
the  parclose.  The  former  was  groined  and  painted, 
the  prevaUing  colours  blue,  red,  and  gold.  The  rector 
moved  it,  or  some  of  it,  to  Holcombe  Rogus 
Church,  where  it  still  seems  to  be  doing  duty. 
The  reason  it  was  turned  out  at  Tiverton  was 
because  it  was  deemed  by  the  architect  past  repair. 
It  stUl  does  good  service  at  Holcombe  Rogus,  and 
why  42  years  ago  it  was  not  good  enough  for 
Tiverton,  is  a  question  the  late  Lord  Dundreary- 
would  have  said,  "No  fellah  can  understand." 
East  Teignmouth  (St.  lilichael). — There  was  a 
screen  at  this  church  in  Lysons'  time  (1822),  but 
nothing  is  known  of  it  now.  Tormohun,  Torquay 
(St.  Saviour's). — A  screen,  w-ith  joists  of  rood 
i  loft  over  the  Ridgway  chapel,  was  in  place  ia 
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18"22.  Xothing  whatever  is  left  of  it  now. 
Thnrlstone. — The  screen  has  gone.  Incisions 
in  the  columns  show  where  it  stood.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  destroyed  screen  are  at  present 
•'  made  up  "  in  the  altar  table.  A'enn  Ottery  (St. 
Creorge). — The  rood  stairs  only  remain.  In  the 
rural  dean's  book  for  r2th  April,  1844,  permis- 
sion is  given  the  wardens  to  cut  up  the  beam  of 
the  rood  screen,  and  use  the  oak  in  the  needful 
repair  of  the  fabric.  Wembury  (St.  Werburga). 
— In  18.52  the  screen  in  this  church  is  referred 
regretfully  to  as  "  taken  down  and  destroyed  by 
an  ignorant  churchwarden  a  few  years  ago." 
"Whimple  (St.  Mary). — "Magna  Britannica  " 
(1822;  refers  to  part  of  the  original  screen  existing. 
Xothing  known  of  it  now.  West  Ogwell. — The 
screen  existing  early  this  c^enturj-  entirely  gone. 
West  Buckland  (St.  Peter). — Early  this  century 
the  screen  is  described  as  ornate  and  most  inter- 
esting. The  church  was  rebuilt  30  years  or  so 
ago.  The  old  screen  was  taken  down  then,  and 
never  re-erected.  But  when  the  famous  screen 
at  Swymbridge  was  restored  by  ilr.  Pearson  in 
1880,  all  the  fragments  that  stOl  remained  of  the 
West  Buckland  screen  were  incorporated  into  the 
latter.  Yamscombe  (St.  Andrew). — There  are 
now  no  traces  of  the  rood  screen.  The  staircase 
and  turret  by  which  it  was  approached  are  in 
goodly  repair.  This  concludes,  I  am  afraid,  a 
vei-y  incomplete  list  of  no  less  than  80  Devonshire 
churches  that  apathy,  greed,  ignorance,  fanaticism, 
or  rightdown  wilful  wickedness,  respectively  or 
combined,  have  deprived  of  their  chief  gloiy  and 
pride — their  car\-ed  oak  15th-century  screens. 
Stone  screens  missing :  —  Churchstanton  (St. 
Paul). — The  remains  of  a  stone  parclose  screen 
are  referred  to  as  existing  in  this  church  early 
in  the  present  century  ;  all  traces  gone.  Luppitt 
(St.  ilary).— There  were  two  stone  screens 
here — a  chancel  screen,  and  one  making  the  north 
transept  into  a  chantry.  Both  have  been  cleared 
out,  and  fragments  of  them  may  be  found  built 
into  mantelpieces  in  houses  hard  by.  Marldon 
(St.  John  the  Baptist). — There  was  a  chancel 
screen  destroyed  early  this  century.  Some  of  it 
is  said  to  be  built  up  in  the  walls  of  the  church, 
but  some  fragments  remain  intact  in  the  parvise. 
Tiverton  (St.  Peter).— In  1835  the  exquisite  stone 
screen  between  Grecnway's  Chapel  and  the  body 
of  the  church  was  taken  down  because,  forsooth 
it  was  said  to  impede  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
occupants  of  the  chapel.  A  late  Lord  Devon, 
seeing  this  lovely  carved  work  lying  in  a  heap, 
uncared  for  and  forgotten,  in  the  graveyard, 
begged  them,  and  removed  the  precious  fragments 
to  Powderham  Castle.  At  the  general  restoration 
in  1855,  Lord  Devon  offered  to  return  them  to  the 
church  if  the  churchwardens  would  re-erect  it ; 
but  they  declined  the  offer  on  the  score  of  expensed 
The  present  Earl  of  Devon  told  me  the  other  day 
he  had  no  idea  where  the  remains  are  now,  and 
no  one  else  in  the  neighbourhood  seemed  too  either. 
There  are  missing,  therefore,  four  in  aU,  being 
one-third  the  number  of  the  churches  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  ever  possessed  stone  screens. 
Xow  let  us  turn  to  existing  stone  screens.  As  in 
the  wooden  ones,  only  one  material  was  used, 
Beer  stone,  quarried  contmuously  for  nearly  a 
thousfind  years  upon  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  county.  The  finest  of  all  by  a  long  way— 
indeed,  probably  the  handsomest  example  of  a 
stone  screen  in  any  of  our  parish  churches — is  at 
Totnes  (St.  ilarj-; .  It  was  made  by  order  of  the 
Totnes  Corporation  in  1460.  The  orders  were  to 
make  it  like  unto  the  scxeen  west  of  the  Lady- 
chapel  in  Exeter  Cathedral ;  but  whilst  very  like 
the  latter,  it  far  exceeds  it  in  beauty  and  elaborate 
detail.  It  is  60ft.  long,  and  is  full  of  light 
tracery,  rich  with  niches  and  tabernacle  work. 
It  has  parclose  screens  of  rather  unusual  design. 
The  rood  screen  is  groined  on  the  west  side  only. 
All  the  tracery  in  the  fan  groining  is  pierced 
through.  All  along  the  western  facade  are 
canopied  corbels  for  statues.  The  whole  has  been 
well  restored  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G-.  Scott,  K.A., 
and  his  sons.  Did  Mother  Peters,  the  butter- 
woman  of  30  years  since,  always  told  visitors  "the 
SfTeen  was  broughtover  by  the  Spanish  Axmada.  "— 
Awliscombe  (St.  Michael).— Chancel  screen,  not 
groined,  but  substantially  traceried  with  angels  at 
the  springing  of  arches,  central  doorway.  Bideford 
(St.  Mar)-/.— ScTeen  on  south  side.  Colyton  ^St. 
Andrew;.— Two  screens.  Culmstock  (All  Saints'). 
— R/x-d  screen  now  doing  duty  as  a  rerwlos,  and 
Mr.  K.  D.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  "  Lorna 
Doone,"  introduccsit  into  oncof  hislatcst  novels 
"  PerlytToss."  It  had  becu  taken  down  and 
8t<,wed  away  at  the  west  end  during  tho  last 
century.    The  talented  author's  father,  I  believe, 


was  at  the  expense  of  placing  it  where  it  now  is 
early  in  the  present  century.    Hemrock  (St.  Mary 
the  Virgin). — Screen  between  chancel  and  north 
aisle.     Ottery   (St.   Mary). —  Two  remarkable 
screens,  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  Lady-chapel. 
Paignton  (St.  John  Baptist) . — Elaborate  canopied 
screen  of  monumental  character.    Thus  there  are 
eight  chirrches  with  stone  screens  in  them.  In 
the  following  churches  ■  a  few  remains  of  oak 
screens  exist : — Bere   Ferrers   (St.  '  Andrew's)  ; 
Chorston  Ferrers,  screen  and  parcloses  were  taken 
down  in   1866,  remains  stored  away,  but  have 
been  fixed  recently  in  the  tower  arch  ;  Christow 
(St.  James),  Clawton,   Cockington  (SS.  George 
and  Mary),  Cheriton  Bishop  (St.  Mary),  Down 
Exminster  (St.  Martin),  East  Down  (St.  John 
Baptist),  Gidleigh  (Holy  Trinity),  Heavitree  (St. 
Michael),  Ideford  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin),  Hather- 
leigh  (St.  John  Baptist),  North  Lew  (St.  Thomas 
a  Becket),St.  Mary  Church  (St.  Mary),  Mamhead 
(St.  Thomas),  Marystowe  (St.  Maryl,  More-hard 
Bishop   (St.   Mary),   Peter  Tavy"  '(St.  Peter), 
Silverton  (St.  Mary),  Stoke  Gabriel  (St.  Grabriel), 
Sheepstor,    Xorth   Petherwin    (St.  Patemus), 
Powderham  (St.  Clement),  Sheldon  (St.  James), 
Sherford  (St.  Martin),  Sutcombe  (St.  Andrew) ; 
Stockleigh  Pomeroy   (St.   Mary  the  Virgin), 
portion  of  the  rood  screen,  which  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  west  end;  Trusham  (St.  Michael). 
Widdecombe-in-the-Moor  (St.  Pancras). — Very 
good  what  is  left  of  it ;  painted  figvire  panels. 
Warkleigh  (St.  John). — For  some  years  prior  to 
1850  fragments  of  the  taken-down  screen  were 
lying  about  in  many  pieces  neglected  and  uncared 
for.    In  that  year    they    were  put  together 
and  incorporated    into    a    new  tower  screen 
now    in    the  church.    It   will  thus  be  seen 
that  fragments  exist  in  31  churches  in  all. 
Good  screens  exist  in  the  following  churches  : — 
Abbots    Kerswell    (St.    Mary). — Good  screens 
and   parclose ;    the    supposed    works    of  the 
monks  of  Sherbourne.  Buckland-in-the-Moor 
(St.    Peter). — Rood   screen   stairs,  elaborately 
carved  and  illuminated.    The  parclose  screens 
were  removed  in  the  17th  century.  Bampton 
(St.  Michael). — Fair  screen,  groined  both  sides. 
Staircase  to  rood.    Date  1450.    Bow  (St.  Bar- 
tholomew).— Chancel   screen    and   X.  parclose. 
Screen  panels  (rare).    Bovey  Tracey  (St.  Thomas 
aBecket). — Groining  new,  rest  old.  Lower  panels 
are  painted  rejiresenting  the  memorable  quarrel 
between  Hemy  II.   and    Thomas    a  Becket. 
Bridiord  (St.  Thomas  a  Becket). — Fine  screen, 
something  like  Dartmoor ;  good  condition  and 
elaborately    coloured.     Rood    staircase  intact. 
Burlescombe  (St.   Mary). — Fairly  good  screen. 
Broadhemstone. — A  good  screen  the  width  of  the 
church ;   rather  late  work.     In  this  parish  a 
stream  called  the  Hems  flows  into  the  Dart. 
Blackawton  (St.  Michael) . — Fine  screen  ;  rood 
stairs,  curiously  painted  with  lovely  shades  of 
vermilion  and  blue.    Biu-rington  (Holy  Trinity). 
— Good  screen,  Henry  VII.  date.  Broadwood- 
widger  (St.  Nicholas). — Fine  screen.    East  Bud- 
leigh  (All  Saints). — Fair  screen  ;  arcade  of  five 
bays.  15aughford  (St.  Mary). — Very  perfect  screen. 
Comworthy   (St.    Peter). — Fairly   good  screen. 
Chudleigh  (St.  Martin). — Chancel  screen,  carved 
one  side  only.  Cruwys  Morchard  (Holj'  Cross). — 
A  well-carved  screen,  in  excellent  condition. 
Calveleigh  (St.  Mary). — Two  good  screens,  of 
different  designs — one  now  placed  across  the 
tower  arch.   Rood  loft  fell  to  pieces  in  1887.  One 
screen  seems  to  have  come  from  another  church. 
Chumleigh  (St.  Mary  Magdalene). — Fairly  good 
screen.    Coleridge   (St.  George). — Fair  screen, 
with  three  doors  complete.    Combe  Martin  (St. 
Peter). — Good  rood  screen  and  a  parclos6  rood 
stairca.so  exist.    Chawleigh  (St.  James). — Very 
fine  screen,  exquisitely  groined,  unusu;illy  high 
and  effective,  cresting  rood  staircase.  Chivolstone 
(St.  Sylvester). — (iood  screen   and  rood  stau'S. 
Ditfisham   (St.   George).  —  Fair  screen  across 
church,  moved,  at  some  time  or  other,  more  east- 
ward than  it  originallj'  was  ;  same  colour.  Dod- 
brooke  (St.  Thomas  a  Becket). — Good  screen, 
minus  groining,  parclose  in  north  aisle.  Dart- 
ington  (St.   Mary). — The  old  screen  from  a 
former  church   now  stands  in  the  new  one 
built  by  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  in  1880.  Den- 
bury    (St.  Mary).  —  Fair  screen,   rood  stairs. 
Exeter  (St.  ^Marj'  Steps). — Fair  screen,  removed 
from  the  destroyed  church  of  St.  Mary  JIajor, 
called  variously  St.  Mary  More  and  St.  Jlary 
Michel — Michel  from  the    Anglo-Saxon  word 
miccl — i.e.,   much,   whence    the  Scotch  word 
mickle.    This  church,  with  its  Norman  western 
tow(,T  and  Early  English  chancel  arch,  standing 
near  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  was  pulled 


3  down,  alas  !  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  archi- 
r  teet,  in  1866.    Ermington  (St.  Peter). — Chancel 
I  screen  (Jacobean).  Feniton  (St.  Andrew). — Very 
3  handsome  screen  and  parclose.    Holberton  (All 
.  Saints). — Good  screen,   rood  staircase,  hnt  no 
I  rood  screen.    Holcombe  Rogus  (All  Saints). — 
i  Curious  screen.  Early  16th-century  Italian  work. 
1  Remains  of  Tiverton  church  screen  already  re- 
;  ferred  to  arc  here.    Heanton  Punchai-don  (St. 
;  Augustine). — Good  screen.  Holne  (Virgin  Mary). 
I  Fine  screen  in  fair  preservation,  rood  stairs, 
>  painted  figures  on  40  lower  panels,  very  interest- 
r  ing.     Kingsley,    the   Devonshire    author,  was 
!  born  here.     Hartland. — Rood  screen  very  fine, 
L  and  in   excellent    condition ;    parcloses  good. 
I  Applepen. — Good  chancel  screen  and  parclose, 
rood  stair-groining  destroyed  by  the  Puritans. 
Ilsington. — A  fine  rood  screen,  groining  gone. 
;  In  this  church  are  some  poppyheads.  Athering- 
'.  ton  and  Buckland  Monachorum  are  the  only  other 
.  chiu-ches  in  the  county  I  have  seen  old  examples 
of  poppyheads  in.  Kentisbeare  (St.  Mary). — Fine 
screen,  doors  lacking ;   rood  stairs ;   traces  of 
colour  and  the  Arms  of  the  Whitings;  made  time 
Henry  VII. — it  is  suggested  by  artificers  from 
Tavistock  Abbey.    Kingsnympton  (St.  James). — 
Interesting  screen.    Kingsbridge  (St.  Edmund, 
King  and  Martyr). — Parclose  screens,  much  like 
those  at  Aveton  Gifford  a  few  miles  away.  Rood 
screen  gone  ;  some  of  its  panels  incorporated  in 
the  pulpit.     Little  Hemj>stone   (St.  John  the 
Baptist). — Rjod  screen  and  parcloses  in  good  con- 
:  dition.    Lustleigh  (St.  John  the  Baptist). — Good 
.  parclose.    Rood  screen  rather  late.    Lapford  (St. 
•  Thomas  a  Becket). — A  very  fine  screen,  indeed, 
but  rather  late  work.    Littleham,  near  Exmouth 
(SS.  Jlargaret  and  Andrew). — Fine  screen  and 
north  parclose.    Marwood  (St.  Michael). — A  good 
screen  across  north  aisle.  Rood  screen  stairs  exist ; 
screen  itself  removed  and  destroyed  within  living 
memory.    On  the  existing  screen  "  Sir  John 
Brapal,  p'son  of  Merrwood "  is  carved  on  the 
door  panels ;  he  was  rector  in  1520  Monk- 
leigh  (St.  George). — Fine  screen,  richly  carved. 
Manaton   (St.    Winford    the    Abbess) .  —  Good 
rood  and    parclose  screens.    North  Petherwin 
(St.   Patemus). — One  third  of  lower  part  of 
this  screen    exists,   and  two  parcloses.  Date 
about  1530.    The  screens  were  never  painted. 
North  Bovey  (St.  John  the   Baptist). — Faii'ly 
good.    North  Molton  (All  Saints). — Good  screen 
right  across  the  church  lift,  high;  rood  stairs 
exist.    Ottery  (St.  Mary). — Two  fair  parcloses. 
Payhembury  (St.  Mary). — Good  rood  and  north 
aisle  screen,   rood   stairs.    Date  1450.  Parra- 
combe  (St.  Helen). — The  existing  screen  has  not 
been  touched  since  1780.    About  that  date  part 
of  rood  beam  was  cut  up  for  pew  ends.  Pilton 
(St.  Margaret). — -Very  good  screens;  linen  panels. 
The  15th-century  font-covers  are  the  best  ex- 
amples in    Devon.     Plymtree   (St.    John  the 
Baptist). — Good  screen,  not  unlike  Talaton's  in 
some  respects.    Rattery  (Blessed  Virgin). — Good 
screen  and  two  parcloses.    Southpool  (St.  Nicho- 
las).— Good  screens.   Stoke-in-Tcignhead. — Fine 
rood  screen  ;  Richard  II. 's  time.    Slapton  (St. 
James  the   Greater). — Rood  and  two  parclose 
screen.    South  Milton  (AU  Saints). — Fairly  per- 
fect screen.    Stokenham  (St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels).  —  Good    screen.     Tor    Brian  (Holy 
Trinity). — Excellent    screen.     Tawstock  (St. 
Peter). — Two  screens,  very  good.    This  church 
contains  a  curious  recimibent  figure  of  wood, 
representing    Thomasin   Hankford,   heiress  of 
the   illustrious    family    of   Fitzwarren.  Tala- 
ton    (St.    James).  —  Good    rood    screen.  Ug- 
borough.  —  Faii'ly    good    rood    and  ijarclose. 
The  former  was  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the 
seats  by  order  of  the  vicar,  in  order  that  the 
congregation  might  see  him  better  I  Thirty-two 
painted  panels.    Warleigh  (St.  John). — Screen 
removed  to  tower  arch  at  some  time.  Willand 
(St.  ilary). — Good  .screen  ;  some  traces  of  colour 
— red,  white,  and  gold.   Wolborough  (St.  Mary). 
—Good  screen.     Welcombe    (St.    Jletan).  — 
Screen  nearly  intact.    Washfield  (St.  Mary  the 
Virgin). — Curious  Jacobean  screen,  made  in  1624 
by  Henry  Sebright.    So  there  are  sixty-eight 
churches  boasting  of  good  old  screens.  Devon's 
best  screens  are  probably  (from  my  own  observa- 
tion) Alphington  (St.  Michael},  Atherington  (St. 
]\Iary),  Berry  Pomeroy  (St.  Mary),  Bradninch 
(St.  Dronysius),  Colebrookc  (St.  jNIarj"),  Ciillomp- 
ton  (St.  Andrew),  Dartmouth  (St.  Saviour's), 
Harberton  (St.  Andrew),  Honiton  (St.  Michael), 
Kcnn  (St.  Andrew), and  Kenton  (All  Saints),  all  of 
oak ;  Totnes  (St.  3Iary) ,  stone :  Stavorton  (St.  Paul), 
Swimbridge  (St.  James),  and  Uffculme  (St.  Mary 
tho  Virgin),  all  of  oak.    The  latter  church  has 
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the  longest  screen  (67ft.)  in  the  county.  '  Ather- 
ington's  screen  is  small,  but  unique.  It  alone 
has  preserved  its  pillcrv,  the  only  old  existing 
one  in  J)evonshire.  ('olcbrookc  boasts  of  n  screen 
totally  unlike  any  other.  It  is  in  tlio  Coplcstone 
ai.sle  ;  tlie  lower  part  has  linen  ]ianels,  hut  all  the 
portion  above  the  transom  is  particularly  curious. 
ITie  screen  at  15radninc!i  is  olft.  wide  at  base  and 
53ft.  at  the  top  of  the  groining,  the  cornice  above 
which  stretches  out  into  the  soHit  of  the  N.  and  S. 
windows.  On  its  lower  ."j'i  panels  are  painted 
saints — one  for  evcrj'  week  in  the  year  !  A  capital 
N.  parclose  was  moved  some  twelve  years  ago  and 
placed  under  the  tower  arch.  It  is  well  painted. 
These  screens  date  from  14.)0.  The  Berry 
Pomoroy  screcm  is  groined  on  both  sides  and  4Gft. 
Icin^-  (ten  bays  and  three  doorways-  doors  missing). 
Ivemains  of  original  i)aint  (gold,  vermilion  green, 
and  white)  on  the  two  parcloses.  Ilarberton's 
screen  is  4Ift.  long.  It  has  11  bays,  inclusive  of 
doors,  and  there  arc  two  light  parcloses.  The 
peculiar  feature  at  Ilarberton  is  the  panelling 
around  the  N.  and  S.  piers  through  which  thoscreen 
cuts.  At  Kenton  there  are  a  number  of  odds  and 
ends,  formerly  belonging  to  what  must  once  have 
been  a  particularly  fine  gallery,  and  Swymbridge's 
screen  (restored  by  Mr.  Pearson)  is  a  typical  West- 
country  one  of  the  best  class.  The  ornate  screens 
at  St.  (Saviour's,  Dartmouth,  are  so  well  known 
that  they  require  little  mention  from  mo.  The 
screens  at  Honiton,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ashworth,  architect,  I  restored  in  1880. 
Kcnn's  screen  is  very  handsome.  I  restored  it 
some  few  years  ago  under  Blr.  K.  Jlodley  Fulford, 
architect.  It  was  the  first  screen  in  lievonshire 
to  have  the  rood  and  a{'companying  figures  erected. 
I  placed  them  there  in  188.').  Of  all  screens, 
restored  or  otherwise,  in  the  ^^^esto^n  land — if  we 
except  CuUompton's— that  at  Staverton  takes  the 
precedence,  as  the  finest  and  most  interesting.  It 
has  17  bays,  and  is  ■'iOft.  long  and  l.i in.  high. 
It  was  restored  by  my  sons  and  self  in 
1890-1  under  Jlr.  Bond,  the  architect.  I  bow 
my  head  to  CuUompton's  three  screens  as 
the  most  superb,  Ijy  a  very  long  way,  in  the 
West  of  England.  Tlie  rood  screen  is  .'')4ft.  long, 
.  and  has  the  three  doors  intact .  There  are  two 
parcloses.  The  north,  one  has  a  series  of  con- 
tinuous shields  on  its  north  and  south  sides  above 
the  main  cornice,  forming  a  bold  super-cornice. 
They  are  emblazoned  with  arms.  High  above 
the  lovely  rood  screen  itself  is  an  ornamental 
rood  beam  suj^ported  by  angels.  ( )n  the  east  side 
of  this  the  iron  stay  is  still  remaining  that  helped 
to  steady  and  hold  the  neat  crucifix  beneath. 
This  latter  in  its  turn  rested  upon  the  rood  loft. 
The  Golgotha  is  now  in  the  western  tower.  I 
know  of  no  other  example  in  England.  It  has 
e\-idently  been  carved  out  of  the  butts  of  two 
oak-trees,  measuring  9ft.  6in.  by  1ft.  6in.  by 
1ft.  9in.  high  and  6ft.  by  "ift.  6in.  by 
1ft.  9in.  respectively.  The  wood  is  hewn 
and  carved  to  represent  rocks  with  skulls, 
cross  thigh  -  bones,  and  shoulder  -  blades  upon 
them.  The  mortise-hole  cut  to  take  the 
central  cross  is  7in.  by  iUn.  on  plan.  The 
screens  at  Aveton  GiSord.  Buckerell,  Combe-in- 
Teignhead,  Feniton,  Littleham,  Pinhoe,  Plym- 
stock,  Poltimore,  Sutcombe,  and  South  Pool  are 
amongst  some  of  the  Devon  screens  my  sons  and 
I  have  restored  from  time  to  time,  and  other 
interesting  screens  have  also  been  well  cared  for 
by  others,  of  which,  however.  I  have  no  data. 
Among  some  new  screens  in  old  churches  are  the 
following:  —  Ashburton  (St.  Andrew).  —  Rood 
and  two  parcloses ;  the  late  Geo.  E.  Street,  E.A., 
architect.  Butterleigh  (St.  Matthew). —  Rood; 
the  late  E.  Ashworth,  architect.  Clyst  St.  George. 
— Two  parcloses  ;  Mr.  R.  Medley-Fulford,  archi- 
tect. Newton  Ferrers  (Holy  Cross). — Two  par- 
closes;  Mr.  George  H.FeUowes-Prynne,  architect. 
3Ionldeigh  (St.  George). — Parclose  ;  Mr.  H.  R. 
Medley -Fulford,  architect.  Plymouth  (St.  An- 
drew).— Two  parcloses  ;  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  E.A.,  architect.  Wembury  (St.  Wer- 
burga). — Three  parcloses;  Messrs.  Hine  and 
Odgers,  architects.  The  screens  at  Ashburton 
were  made  and  put  there  in  1883.  The  rood  and 
screen  has  a  carved  cornice.  This  is  not  a  local 
feature,  but  the  late  Mr.  Street  was  not  so  con- 
servative in  the  matter  of  local  tradition  as  was 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  G.  Scott.  Twenty-eight 
yeai-s  ago,  at  the  latter's  suggestion,  I  hired  a 
donkey-cart  in  North  Devon,  and  ladening  it 
with  a  couple  of  sacks  of  plaster  of  Paris,  some 
modelling  clay,  and  squeezing- wax,  with  a  small 
boy  as  my  sole  companion,  for  more  than  a  week 
travelled  from  one  old  church  to  another  taking 
casts,  in  one  and  aU  of  them,  of  the  best  tit-bits  of 


15th-century  ornament  I  could  find.  The  proilucts 
of  that  little  journey  adorn  the  walls  of  my  studios 
to  this  day.  Plymouth's  parish  church  is  one  of 
Devon's  best  Ecclesiastical  buildings.  Tlie  edifice 
was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  some  2.')  years 
since.  Before  closing,  I  venture  to  call  attention 
to  the  colossal  rood  I  made  somefpw  years  ago,  as 
a  votive  offering  to  my  own  parish  church,  St. 
Sidwell's,  E.\eter.  An  aggrieved  parishioner 
arose  at  the  wrong  moment,  however,  an<l  pre- 
vented its  erection.  Since  then  it  has  found 
honour  of  men,  and  has  been  awarded  International 
Exhibition  medals  (gold,  silver,  and  bronze). 
And  now  let  me  say  "  Au  re  voir,  but  not  good- 
bye," for  if  I  have  8ucci;eded  in  interesting  you 
this  evening,  I  will  ask  permission  to  come  again 
at  no  distant  d;ite  to  read  you  then  yet  a  third 
paper,  entitled  "The  Screens  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral." I  meant  to  hfivo  included  them  in  the 
l)resent  one  ;  but  the  extent  of  ground  travelled 
over  has  rendered  this  impossible.  Besides  the 
lihotos  and  drawings,  168  distinct  examples 
of  old  Devonshire  carWngs  are  exhibited. 
Two  hundred  and  twent3'-three  churches  are 
reft^iTed  to  in  this  paper — viz. ,  those  which  have 
lost  their  screens  (oak),  80,  ditto  (stone),  4  ;  those 
with  existing  stone  screens,  8  ;  those  where  a  few 
remains  of  oak  screens  exist,  31  ;  those  with  good 
(oak)  screens,  08;  the  best  screens  (oak),  14; 
churches  in  which  are  restored  screens,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  (! 3^ screens),  10;  fourteen 
new  screens  we  have  put  into  old  churches,  8 — 
total,  223. 

Mr.  II.  A.  SArNUKUs,  M.A.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  referred  in  eulo- 
gistic terms  to  the  works  of  restoration  carried 
out  by  Jlr.  Hems,  whose  knowledge  of  ancient 
West-countrj'  woodwork  was,  as  could  be  gathered 
from  the  jiajier  just  read,  extensive  and,  indeed, 
unique.  Such  a  lecture,  gi\nng  in  tabulated 
form  all  the  existing  examples  of  screens  and 
other  car\-ed  work  in  Devonshu-e  churches  at  the 
present  day,  would  be  of  permsinent  value.  All 
the  work  illustrated  by  lantern  views  and  by 
actual  specimens  was  of  Ijite  Perpendicular 
period.  Was  there  no  Decorated  woo<lwork 
He  should  like  to  know  if  there  were  any  remains 
of  Mediii'val  rood-lofts. 

Mr.  Hkxky  Loveguove  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Gvii.L.vvMK,  and,  on  being  put  by  the  President, 
was  heartily  accorded. 

Mr.  Hems,  in  replying,  siiid  he  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  include  in  the  motion  of  thanks  the 
name  of  Jlr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  who  had  kindly 
shown  the  lantern  illustrations.  He  feared  that 
the  extent  of  his  subject  had  reduced  his  address 
from  a  handbook  to  the  Devonshire  screens  to 
an  index.  Very  little  of  the  woodwork  in  Devon- 
shire was  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  1.5  th 
century,  and  some  of  it  was  very  late.  Most  of 
the  work  was  in  one  style,  and  wsis  originally 
decorated  in  colour  and  gilding  ;  but  the  effect 
<V'as  not  always  good,  and  in  many  cases  it  had 
been  obliterated  bj'  whitewash,  or  even  by  re- 
painting and  graining.  He  must  admit  that  the 
colour  decoration  was  not  so  good  as  that  to  be 
seen  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  there  was  a 
really  fine  16th-century  example  in  the  north 
aisle  of  Atherington  Church,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  another  place.  There  were 
no  ancient  roods  in  Devon,  and  the  only  place 
where  the  hole  could  stiU  be  seen  in  the  beam  for 
the  insertion  of  the  cross  was  at  Cullompton. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A MEETING  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  deaths  were 
announced  of  the  Chevallier  J.  da  SQva,  of  Lisbon, 
architect  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  been 
an  honorary  corresponding  member  since  1864, 
and  of  Arthur  Billing,  late  of  Tooley-street,  S.E., 
retired  Fellow. 

THE  architect's  USE  OF  COLOUR. 

Papers  on  this  subject  were  read  by  Mr.  Halsey 
R.  RiCARDO,  architect,  and  Mr.  Christopher  W. 
Whall,  paincer,  and  were  illustrated  by  examples 
of  various  coloured  building  materials  lent  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  and  Co.,  of  Wortlej'  (glazed 
bricks  and  tiles),  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.,  St. 
Martin's -lane,  and  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of 
Whitefriars.  In  his  introductory  remarks,  IMr. 
EiCARDO  said  he  should  purposely  be  trenchant,  as 


he  wished  his  remarks  to  be  provocative  of  dis- 
cussion. He  pointed  out  what  a  powerful  resource 
to  the  architect  was  colour.  As  he  passed  through 
our  streets,  colour,  in  the  contents  of  shops,  in^ 
tiled  window-boxes,  in  the  scarlet  splendour  of 
chimneyiiot  backed  by  the  immeasurable  bhicofe 
London  sky,  was  the  chief  thing  that  attnicteil  thSlj 
architect's  attention  during  his  walk,  and  after- 
wards dwelt  in  his  memory.  And  colour  was, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  resource  left  to  hiui.  In 
our  modem  streets,  except  in  the  rare  cases  wh(!re 
monumental  architecture  was  possible  and  per- 
mitted, the  regulation  type  of  architecture  seemed 
strangely  superfluous.  Who  wanted  to  see  the 
pomp  of  cornice  and  pilaster,  of  architrave  and 
string  y  Certainl}'  not  the  passer-by,  for  without 
them  the  street  would  be  wider  and  clearer  ;  and 
as  truly  not  the  owner,  for  he  obscured  the 
features  he  went  to  the  expense  of  putting  up 
with  great  gilded  letters  setting  forth  his 
name  and  trade.  They  could  only  be  erected  to 
please  the  architect,  and  he  must  have  becm  in 
dreamland  -when  he  devised  them.  The  cornice, 
for  example,  which  should  be  brilliant  with 
graduated  light,  was  black  with  the  smears  of 
sooty  water ;  the  softits,  which  should  be  dark, 
remained  of  the  comparatively  light  iiaturul  adour 
of  the  stone,  and  were  being  shredded  by  the 
corrosive  action  of  damp  :  the  shape  and  solidity 
of  the  columns  were  hidden  by  a  black  lichenous 
growth,  and  the  sparrows  built  in  the  capitals,  or 
those  features  were  hidden  in  wire  cages  to  keep 
the  birds  out.  And  all  this  mass  of  apparent 
solidity  frequently  rested  on  a  sheet  of  plate 
glass  set  on  edge.  The  remedy  for  all  these 
evils  was  colour.  With  the  use  of  colour 
mouldings  and  projections  could  be  foregime  ; 
the  effect  could  be  produced  by  other  means ; 
the  lights  and  shadows  might  be  placed  where 
the  designer  pleased.  Indeed,  he  believed  that 
they  might  if  they  chose  build  their  street  fronts 
without  cornices,  strings,  or  window-sills,  and 
yet  gain  the  thanks  of  all  who  used  the  thorough- 
fare. With  what  should  they  build The  facing 
materials  must  not  be  affected  by  the  town's 
atmosphere.  This  excluded  the  use  of  terracotta, 
marble,  brick,  and  stone,  but  left  them  polished 
granite,  glazed  bricks,  and  tiles.  It  was  true 
that  the  softening  influence  of  time  would  thus  be 
unavailable,  and  then  buildings  would  never  look 
any  better  than  on  the  day  the  scaffolding  was 
struck  ;  but  since  the  broidery  fashioned  by  age 
was  made  of  soot,  while  the  materials  weathered 
and  decayed  at  differing  rates,  he  did  not  think 
any  great  sacrifice  was  thereby  involved.  He 
would  urge  the  architect  to  adopt  a  large  and 
broad  treatment  in  his  emploj'ment  of  colour. 
Out-of-doors  effect,  not  detail,  was  demanded ; 
they  needed  bands  and  diapers  among  which 
the  windows  could  locate  themselves  without 
regard  to  pattern  or  symmetry.  The  value  of 
the  pattern  was  as  a  convenient  system  of  gr,ada- 
tion  ;  but  he  did  not  regard  this  as  the  final  ideal 
of  outside  colouring.  They  might  in  time  reach 
the  modelled  figures  of  Susa,  and  might  impress 
in  their  service  the  romance  and  portraiture  of 
their  age.  He  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the 
plentiful  use  of  cut  brick  in  their  streets  might  be 
taken  as  the  sign  of  a  craving  for  colour,  for  it 
possessed  no  other  justification,  and  it  was  as 
costly  as  it  was  short-lived.  He  urged  the  value 
of  glazed  tiles  for  surface  decoration  :  the.v  proved 
a  permanent  piece  of  colour,  rainproof  and  smoke- 
proof ,  and  gave  variety  and  distinction  to  a  build- 
ing. It  might  be  said  that  the  sheen  of  gliized 
surfaces  would  be  trying,  but  their  pristine 
brilliancy  would  soon  be  lost.  Passing  on  to 
consider  the  internal  use  of  colour,  Mr.  Ricardo 
remarked  that  our  rooms  were  more  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  people  by  their  colour  than  by 
their  furniture  or  pictures,  and  not  so  much  by 
their  absolute  tone  as  by  their  harmonies.  Where 
colour  was  freely  employed,  mouldings  could  to  a 
large  extent  be  dispensed  with  in  furniture.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  urged  the  value  of  the 
employment  of  colour  in  large  masses,  and  referred 
in  terms  of  high  approval  to  Mr.  William  Butter- 
field's  works,  especially  at  St.  Mary  Church,  near 
Torquay,  and  at  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

In  a  second  paper,  ilr.  Christopher  Whall 
remarted  that  painters  watched  architecture  a 
great  deal  more  than  was  imagined  by  architects, 
and  not  being  able  to  enter  into  all  the  subtleties 
of  construction,  and  therefore  Unable  to  appre- 
ciate fully  all  the  harmonies  of  form  and  propor- 
tion spiinging  from  this  constructive  basis,  their 
attention  was  chiefly  arrested  by  that  quality  in 
which  they  themselves  were  specialists.  Too 
often  artists  were  daunted  and  baffled  by  meeting 
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at  the  outset  flagrant,  frequent,  and  needless  sins 
against  the  harmony  of  colour,  and  much  unneces- 
sary neglect  of  its  resources.  When  they  saw 
eminent  architects,  to  whom  they  looked  for  light 
and  leading,  facing  their  buildings  with  harsh, 
flat,  shiny,  ochreous,  drab  terracotta,  or  when 
they  saw  fearful  discords  in  purple  sLate  or  green 
slate,  used  in  conjunction  with  red  sandstone  or 
red  brick,  artists  turned  at  once  from  buildings 
which  might  possess  great  beauties  of  other  kinds 
because  presented  in  these  colours.  He  felt  sure 
that  as  to  colour  architects  were  at  a  disadvantage, 
from  the  practice  of  sohing  all  their  problems  on 
paper.  A  great  danger  w;\s  threatening  the 
revival  of  the  association  of  painting  with  archi- 
tecture— he  referred  to  the  lamentable  and  grow- 
ing practice  of  painting  mural  decoration  in 
studios  and  then  ha%-ing  it  fixed  up.  This  need 
never  take  place.  If  the  work  covdd  not  be  done 
on  a  plaster  surface,  the  canvas  could  be  put  up 
plain  and  afterwards  painted  in  situ.  This  was 
the  method  he  recently  adopted  in  executing  a 
mural  painting  for  a  London  church.  Painters 
thought  that  architects  ought  to  get  more  out  i 
of  their  offices  :  it  would  be  turning  the  tables 
npon  his  profession  if  they  brought  their 
studios  into  the  buildings.  He  recently  called 
on  an  architect  friend  who  was  examining 
a  number  of  ISin.  square  samples  of  fabrics  on  his 
office  floor.  He  welcomed  the  lecturer  with  the 
remai'k  that  he  "  was  so  glad  to  see  him,  as  per- 
haps he  could  help  him  to  choose  a  dossal." 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "'surely  that  hangs  at  the 
back  of  an  altar  ;  but  you  appear  to  be  selecting 
a  carpet — why  not  hang  it  on  the  wall  r ' '  His 
friend  took  his  suggestion  ;  but  he  found  it  difii- 
cult  to  estimate  the  effect,  and  so  made  a  further 
suggestion.  "  Why  don't  you  take  your  patterns 
down  to  the  church,  as  you  will  then  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  light  in  the 
chancel,  and  how  it  is  affected  by  windows !-  itc." 
The  architect  replied  that  he  had  wanted  to  recom- 
mend some  one  fabric  to  the  parson  as  the  best, 
having  selected  it  beforehand  ;  but  he  adopted 
the  suggestion,  with  the  result,  as  the  lecturer 
had  anticipated,  that  when  he  hung  the  patterns 
in  the  chancel,  not  one  of  them  proved  satisfac- 
tory. Turning  to  the  use  of  colour  in  buildings, 
ilr.  NVhall  showed  a  gigantic  palette,  on  which 
he  had  placed  samples  of  building  materials. 
Beginning  with  a  dab  of  whitewash  next  the 
thumb,  the  gradations  passed  on  through  marble, 
Portland,  Bath,  and  sand  stones,  bricks,  granites, 
slates,  to  tar  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  When 
he  was  a  student,  it  was  impressed  upon  him 
that  when  he  made  a  sketch  of  a  landscape  he 
ought  to  introduce  then  and  there  a  figure  to  give 
colour  and  scale.  He  suggested  that  if  the  archi- 
tect took  his  sample  of  material  to  the  spot,  and 
put  it  up  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  as  to 
cover  about  the  area  the  material  was  to  fiU, 
while  it  would  not  tell  him  everything,  it  would 
give  him  some  information.  It  would  take  him 
out  of  his  office  and  away  from  his  theories,  and 
put  him  in  touch  with  the  locality  and  conditions. 
He  believed  it  was  possible,  with  a  very  small 
bit  of  material,  to  judge  approximately  of  a 
large  area  of  the  same.  The  talk  about  the 
effect  of  aerial  perspective  was  only  a  bug- 
bear, which,  for  practical  purposes,  "might  be 
disregarded.  There  was  one  resource  of  which 
architects  failed  to  take  full  advantage — viz.,  the 
varieties  of  colour  which  existed  in  any  one 
material.  In  roofing  materials,  for  example, 
architects  asserted  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
induce  the  proprietors  of  quarries  to  let  them 
have  .slates  that  were  not  assorted  into  batches  of 
matched  colour.  Nature  mixed  her  sione,  and 
that  was  efjuivalent  to  observing  that  stone  was 
more  beautiful  when  mixed  ;  but  merchants 
delighted  in  sending  out  their  building  materials 
"well  matched  to  sample."  Yet,  if  architects 
would  only  combine,  they  could  soon  change  all 
that,  for  builders'  merchants  were  very  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  the  demand  wiU  create  the  supply. 
He  often  wondered  at  the  comparative  rarity  with 
which  he  saw  in  the  architects'  offices  he  %'isited 
Bamples  of  materials,  sketches  of  scenery,  or  even 
ca.sfcs  of  butterflies  to  brighten  the  general 
dinginess.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  an  architect's 
practtir  e  wmsisted  in  staring  at  a  sheet  of  white 
Whatman's  paper  from  ten  till  two,  and  then,  , 
with  a  short  colour  interval  for  lunch,  in  staring  ! 
at  another  sheet  of  white  paper  from  three  till  ! 
five.  He  would  recommend  architects  to  adopt  i 
more  experience  in  projMjrtion  to  the  paper-work, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  latter  merely  as  the  I 
sketch  for  the  finished  picture  represented  by  the 
-u;taal   builfling.     Colour   schemes   should  be 


founded  upon  nature,  and  conditions  should  be 
frankly  accepted.  The  architect  should  further 
strive  to  work  more  on  the  spot  to  be  occupied 
by  the  building,  and  less  in  a  central  office ;  should 
use,  as  far  as  practicable,  local  materials  in 
all  countrj'  buildings  ;  should  give  more  attention 
to  tint,  texture,  and  quality  in  the  treatment  of 
surfaces,  and  should  endeavour  to  use  a  more 
varied  range  of  materials,  and  seek  to  create  in 
ordinary  trade  a  supply  of  material  less  rigidlj' 
assorted,  both  as  to  size  and  tint.  Probably  this 
would  deniand  a  radical  change  in  the  outside 
conditions  imposed  on  architects,  including  more 
elastic  forms  of  contract,  and  more  human  rela- 
tions with  client  and  contractor,  more  dependence 
on  craftsmen,  and  a  more  dependable  race  of 
craftsmen  to  depend  upon,  and,  lastly,  a  new 
race  of  clients,  less  disposed  to  regard  the  build- 
ing of  their  houses  as  a  strictly  business  arrange- 
ment. 

Professor  George  Aitchisox,  A.E.A.,  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Jlessrs.  Ricardo  and  Whall, 
and  remarked  that  the  men  who  made  the  fine 
stained  glass  of  former  days  must  ha%'e  possessed 
almost  divine  attributes.  No  one  could  look  at 
the  windows  of  Chartres,  and  other  French 
cathedrals,  the  aisles  of  Canterbury,  the  old  work 
in  Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  Florence,  and  in 
many  of  the  mosques  at  Cairo,  without  being 
charmed  by  tie  brilliancy,  harmon}-,  and  variety 
of  colour  therein  displayed.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  glazed-brick  surfaces  would  be  not  only 
more  pleasant  than  ordinary  brick  or  cement  in 
manufacturing  towns  and  in  London,  but  even 
more  economical,  as  they  could  be  washed  instead 
of  needing  periodical  painting.  He  quoted  Viollet 
le  Due's  vision  of  what  a  well-ordered  Paris  might 
be.  Most  of  Mr.  T\TiaU's  suggestions  were 
excellent,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  put  them 
into  practice.  He  thought  they  would  all  be  glad 
to  have  the  new  class  of  contractor,  craftsman, 
and  client,  and  would  even  welcome  the  new  sort 
of  architect  sketched  by  Mr.  Whall  in  such 
alluring  colours.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the 
client  who  would  allow  experiments  to  be  made 
with  a  building  as  it  went  up,  and  very  few  that 
would  allow  a  wall  to  be  built  and  taken  down  for 
experimental  purposes  to  try  the  effect.  There 
were  great  and  ob^■ious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ti:ying  schemes  of  colour  on  the  spot. 

!Mr.  H.  H.  St,\thaii,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  questioned  the  length  to  which  Mr. 
Ricardo  had  carried  his  advocacy  for  colour ;  he 
surely  could  not  have  seriously  intended  to  assert 
that  nothing  else  was  worth  attention  in  street 
architecture.  As  a  rule,  both  in  construction  and 
in  furniture,  in  all  countries,  when  the  mouldings 
and  other  details  were  flat  and  meagre  the  colour 
was  more  \-ivid,  and  rice  vtrsd.  In  fact,  shadow 
and  colour  fought  with  each  other  ;  where  the 
mouldings  were  refined  colour  was  almost  dis- 
regarded. He  regarded  the  decorations  now  in 
progress  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  most  successful, 
except  that  some  of  the  details  were  too  small ; 
but  it  was  a  grave  question  whether  the  work 
was  not  too  good  for  a  building  of  such  detail  and 
materials  ;  the  rich  woolly  effect  belonged  rather 
to  a  Byzantine  than  to  a  Renaissance  edifice. 
French  architects  were  using  coloured  tiles,  but 
thej-  used  them  in  panels  and  little  bits,  instead  of 
the  massed  polychromy  which  he  regarded  as 
preferable.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ricardo 
in  his  admiration  for  Keble  College,  nor  should 
ho  ad\ise  young  architects  to  ^tudy  it.  ilr. 
Whall's  paper  was  of  great  interest  and 
originality.  The  pernicious  practice  of  executing 
mural  decorations  in  the  studio,  which  Mr. 
Whall  rightly  denounced,  had  come  from  France, 
where  many  works  of  this  kind  were  painted, 
not  for  the  buildings  they  were  ultimately  to 
adorn,  but  primarily  for  exhibition  at  the  Salon ; 
the  method  was  fatal  to  decorative  painting.  He 
doubted  if  the  experiment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Whall  of  holding  a  brick  6ft.  high  could  repre- 
sent the  effect  of  a  wall  100ft.  away,  for  apart 
from  the  loss  of  aerial  perspective,  there  was  the 
texture  to  contend  with.  He  did  not  think  Mr. 
Whall  had  been  quite  fair  to  architects  in  saying 
that  they  only  looked  at  white  paper.  In  most 
architects'  offices  many  samples  of  coloured 
materials  and  examjiles  of  work  in  colour  were  to  ' 
be  seen. 

Mk.  Joux  Buett,  A.R.A.,  thought  a  broad 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  classes  of  I 
colour  as  used  in  architecture — naturally  coloured  \ 
materials  used   in  construction,  and   specially  i 
applied  colour  added  to  the  exterior  or  interior  of 
the  building.    The  reasons  why  London  houses  | 


were  not  more  bca)itifully  decorated  were,  first, 
the  short  tenure  on  which  they  were  held  by  the 
occupiers,  and  secondly,  the  soot-laden  atmosphere 
and  the  filthy  Ijondon  clay  on  which  the  Metropolis 
stood.  The  finest  example  of  the  application  of 
colour  to  house  architecture  in  London  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  late  Lord  Leighton's  house, 
desig^ied  by  Mr.  Aitchison,  where  choice  figured 
marbles,  beautiful  Oriental  tiles,  and  an  admirable 
mosaic  frieze  combined  to  produce  a  permanently 
beautiful  effect.  A  good  example  of  the  improve- 
ment wrought  by  the  softening  hand  of  time  on 
ajiplied  colour  was  formerly  afforded  at  the  Loggia 
in  the  Vatican  ;  when  he  first  saw  this  apartment 
the  colours  had  faded  in  a  harmonious  whole,  but 
in  an  evil  hoiu-  a  painter  was  set  to  work  to 
"  restore"  the  work,  with  the  re.sult  that  the  un- 
pleasing  Arabesque  patterns  were  brought  out  so 
vividly  in  crude  colour  as  to  produce  a  harsh  and 
restless  effect.  Uniformity  of  colour  and  crude- 
ness  were  two  e\ils  to  be  avoided  in  applied  decora- 
tion ;  but  if  the  colours  were  varied,  the  expense 
was  greatly  increased,  for,  as  Charles  Keene  put 
it  in  the  workmen's  imaginary  criticism  of  a 
painting,  "  It's  not  the  expense  of  the  paint,  but 
the  man's  time  in  a-putting  of  it  on." 

The  Chairm.\x,  in  p\itting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  feared  Mr.  Whall  had  not  been  into  the 
right  class  of  architects'  offices  when  he  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  colour  and  absence  of 
sketches  and  specimens  of  building  materials. 
Jlr.  Ricardo  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and 
had  applied  glazed  tile  sui-faces  in  broad  masses 
with  most  successful  results.  The  difficulty  with 
the  architect's  work  was  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  try  experiments  in  construction.  His  early 
works  with  all  their  failures  remained  in  evidence 
against  him  as  long  as  the  buildings  existed,  and 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  correcting  in  after 
life  the  mistakes  he  recognised  in  his  first  essays. 

ilr.  Wh.^ll  replied  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 


THE  PRESIDENTSHIP  OF  THE  R.I.B.A. 

MR.  GEORGE  AITCHISON,  A.R.A.. 
District  Surveyor  for  East  Wandsworth 
and  Tooting,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Ai-chitects  for  the 
Presidentship)  of  that  body.  Without  disparaging 
for  a  moment  the  personal  characteristics  for 
kindness  and  culture,  to  saj-  nothing  of  the  gentle- 
manlj-  qualifications  of  the  worthy  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  we  only  ex- 
press the  feeling  of  regret  which  the  choice  thus 
announced  must  cause  among  many  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  the  Institute  at  heart. 

It  may  possibly  seem  to  some  ungracious 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  Coui-cil  in  this  matter 
but,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  e^•ident  to  all  who 
are  not  personaUj'  committed  to  the  official 
cliquism,  which  too  much  prevails  in  the  manage- 
ment at  Conduit-street,  that  a  President  should 
be  chosen  for  other  reasons  than  these,  and  if  the 
chairmanship  of  the  R.I.B.A.  is  to  inspire  the 
general  body  with  a  high  ideal,  and  insure  an  im- 
grudging  loyalty  from  the  profession,  the  election 
must  be  a  unanimous  one.  It  is  a  fact,  of  course, 
that  !Mr.  Aitchison  designed  the  late  Lord 
Leighton's  house  in  Holland  Park  for  him, 
and  consequentlj-  became  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy  ;  but  neither  this  work  nor  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Offices  in  Pall  Mall,  his 
most  prominent  buildings,  can  be  quoted  as 
masterpieces  in  the  modem  architecture  of 
London.  We  have  been  among  the  foremost 
to  recognise  the  merit  which  ilr.  Aitchison's 
decorative  designs  have  at  times  dispLayed ;  but 
neither  these  nor  his  utilitarian  warehouses 
in  the  Docks,  nor  his  archaiological  lectures 
at  the  Royal  Academy  during  his  term  of 
Professorship,  suffice  to  justify  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidentship  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  judging  from  the 
standard  by  which  alone  such  a  position  should  be 
accorded — viz.,  the  candidate's  executed  designs  as 
a  leading  architect  of  distinction.  The  necessity 
for  thus  insisting  on  these  conditions  is  the  more 
evident  now  that  it  has  become  a  by  no  means 
uncommon  practice  of  late  years  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  to  accept,  and  indeed  obtain, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  position  of  sole  profes- 
sional referee  in  important  architectural  competi- 
tions, in  which,  of  course,  rare  qualifications  are 
essential  to  sound  judgment,  and  consequently 
satisfaclor\'  awards.  It  may  be  urged  that  Mr. 
Aitchison  has  often  attended  the  Institute  meet- 
ings, !ind  done  good  useful  service  in  the  conduct  of 
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its  aff!urH,and  wc  fully  recognise  his  ofRccsinthiB 
respect :  hut  ho  is  not  a  f^ood  speaker,  his  work  is  not 
up-to-date  in  its  style,  and  liowever  familiar  he 
may  he  with  the  dates  and  features  of  the  Arts, 
we  fail  to  recognise  in  him  those  essential  quali- 
fications which  wc  have  ventured  to  indicate,  and, 
therefore,  we  sympathise  with  those  who  are 
expressing  their  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  which  the  authorities  have  made.  There 
are  two  or  three  other  names  which  would  have 
been  received  with  acclamation,  and  either  of 
them  would  undoubtedly  have  introduced  new 
vitiility  into  the  Institute;.  As  it  is,  the  old  ways 
■wUl  ho  cncom-aged,  and  want  of  success  wiU 
in  all  likelihood  continue  to  mark  its  historj'. 
A  portrait  of  Mr.  Aitchison  appeared  in  our  pages 
for  Jan.  3,  1890,  with  a  list  oi  his  appointments. 


CAST  IRON  IN  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XXII. 

By  JOSEI'H  HoilNEll. 

THE  method  of  making  the  shafts  of  pattern 
columns  shown  in  the  previous  article  is  not 
adopted  except  in  the  case  of  those  of  small 
diauK^ter,  .say  up  to  Gin.  or  8in.  or  9in.  If  bej'ond 
those  dimensions,  the  method  of  "lagging  up" 
shown  in  sccticm  in  Fig.  71  and  in  succeeding 
figures  is  chosen.  The  number  of  lagging 
strips  A  used  in  the  circle  depends  chiefly  on  the 
diameter  of  the  circle.  The  larger  it  is  the  more 
numerous  should  be  the  strips.  Also,  the  larger 
the  number  of  strips  in  a  circle — that  is,  within 
reasonable  limits — the  less  likely  is  the  pattern  to 
lose  its  accuracy.  The  number  wnll  range  from 
six  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  the  smallest  and 
largest  columns  respectively.  They  will  range 
between  2in.  and  dVin.  in  width.    They  are  glued 
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ffdge  to  edge,  and  glued  and  screwed  to  the  cross- 
bars B,  upon  which  they  are  built.  The  latter 
are  placed  at  intervals  ai  about  12in.  apart. 

The  pattern  shown  in  Figs.  7"i  and  73,  though 
it  apparently  involves  much  work,  does  not  do  so 
actuaUj-.  It  is  all  very  plain  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pattern-maker  and  moulder.  The  same 
kinds  of  elementary  views  are  given  as  in  the 
previous  examples,  the  casting  in  half -section, 
the  half-plan  of  pattern,  the  pattern  open  in  the 
joint  face,  and  the  core-board  C. 

There  are  different  methods  of  constructing  such 
patterns  as  this  in  detail.  Figs.  72  and  73  show 
what  I  consider  the  best.  Here  the  lagging 
strips  A,  go  the  entire  length  of  the  pattern,  and 
prints,  and  flanges,  and  mouldings  are  let  into 
grooves  turned  for  their  reception  in  the  body  or 
shaft  of  the  pattern.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  73. 
The  pattern  is  thus  rendered  rigid,  and  shrinkage 
of  timber  is  minimised.  In  Fig.  74,  two  alterna- 
tive methods  are  sho^wn,  both  of  which  are 
frequently  adopted.  In  one  method,  illustrated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  lagged  pattern 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  proper,  at  a, 
and  the  moulding,  and  the  flange,  and  the  print 
are  screwed  one  against  the  other.  The  objection 
to  this  is,  that  the  pattern  is  not  quite  so  true 
when  made,  and  does  not  remain  so  true  as 
when  made  as  in  Fig.  73.  It  is  rather  easier, 
however,  to  construct. 

In  the  other  method,  illustrated  in  the  upper 
part  of  Fig.  7-4,  the  lagging  goes  on  through  the 
print,  and  the  flange  is  let  into  the  body  of  the 
jjattern.  But  the  moulding  is  turned  in  one  with 
the  lagging,  blocks  being  glued  upon  the  latter 
sufliciently  large  to  hold  up  to  the  moulding 
flimen.sions.  This  a  very  good  method,  and  this, 
or  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  73,  should  be  adopted. 

The  mouldings  are  usually  turned  in  place 
upon  tlie  shaft — that  is,  the  lagged-up  pattern  is 
grooved  to  recei\-c  the  blocks  intended  for  the 
mouldings,  which  blocks  are  bored  in  a  separate 
lathe,  inserted,  and  glued  and  screwed  into  their 


grooves,  and  there  turned  to  shape.  It  is  desirable 
to  remove  the  pattern  fi"om  the  lathe,  opoTi  it, 
and  screw  the  moulding  blocks  from  tlu;  inside  ; 
or,  the  mouldings  may  be  tui'ncd  and  finished 
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Separately  from  the  main  pattern,  and  inserted 
after  the"  final  removal  of  the  main  body  from  the 
lathe,  but  this  is  not  a  good  plan. 

A  lagged-up  pattern  cannot  go  much  out  of 
truth.  A  hundred  castings  might  be  moulded 
from  it  if  well  made  before  it  wouljl  want  much 
repair.  I  will  not  spend  time  in  descriptive 
detail  of  the  way  in  which  the  actual  work  is 
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done,  hut  leave  the  shaded  drawings  to  be  seK- 
explanatory. 

j  The  taper  or  draught  necessary  for  delivery 
!  calls  for  no  special  remark  in  such  work  as  this. 
I  The  sections  of  the  half-pattern,  being  semi- 
I  circular,  are  most  favourable  to  delivery.  The 


only  i)ortioTis  which  are  likely  to  withdraw  badly 
arc  the  sciiiare  flanges.  These  should,  therefore, 
be  thinniid  or  tapered  slightly  downwards  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  joint  faces  of  the  pattern. 
A  little  taper  should  also  be  given  at  the  roota 
of  the  mouldings  adjacent  to  the  flanges.  A 
shrinkage  allowance  of  \\n.  on  2ft.  Gin.  must 
he  made  and  added  to  patterns. 

When  two  or  three  largo  columns  are  roquirtid, 
and  no  more;,  then  a  pattern  is  costly,  and  a  loam 
pattern  is  used.  Saj-  the  column  in  Fig.  72  were 
required  ;  then  the  loam  board  for  the  pattern 
would  be  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  IH,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  nothing  but  a  former,  against 
the  edge  of  which  the  loam  is  "  struck  "  or  swept 
up  on  an  iron  bar,  set  to  the  coirect  radiiLs,  to  the 
contour  of  the  column  body.  This  is  dried  and 
moulded  from.  The  R<iuare  flanges,  which,  of 
coiu'so,  cannot  he  struck,  are  ])repared  in  wood, 
and  fitted  over  the  ends  of  the  loam  pattern  in 
their  correct  positions  indicated  on  the  board  at 
a,  a.  Fig.  76  shows  the  loam  pattcTii  with  its 
flanges.  The  (^ore-board  is  precisely  the  same  as 
in  I'ig.  72,  C.  If  a  large  number  of  castings  are 
reejuired  from  even  a  large  column,  it  does  not 
pay  then  to  use  a  loam  pattern.  And  in  any 
case,  a  higher  price  would  bo  charged  at  a  foundry 
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for  making  and  moulding  from  a  loam  pattern, 
than  if  a  wooden  pattern  were  supplied, 
so  that  before  deciding  which  to  use,  it  is- 
necessarj-  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  <)f  each 
method  by  obtaining  quotations.  ' 

In  the  columns  now  illustifated,  there  is  no 
diflBculty  on  the  score  of  delivery'  from  the  sand. 
Everything  delivers  freely.  But  the  case  is 
different  when  there  are  bracketed  flanges,  or 
ornamented  capitals,  or  flutes.  In  these  cases 
some  portions  have  to  be  made  so  that  they  wall 
he  left  behind  in  the  sand,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  main  body  of  the  pattern  from  the  mould. 
The  consideration  of  these  will  occupy  our  atten- 
tion in  the  next  article. 


NOTES  OX  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— XH. 

FLUSHIXG  AXD  WATEU-'W  ASTE  PUEVEXTIXG 
CISTEHXS. 

THE  water  necessary  for  sanitary  purposes 
must  be  kept  entirelj'  distinct  from  that 
required  for  general  domestic  uses.  The  supply 
to  closets,  slop-sinks,  &c.,  should,  therefore,  never 
be  taken  direct  from  a  service-pipe  or  cistern 
which  is  used  for  any  other  purpose.  In  addition, 
the  overflow  from  aU  storage  or  other  cisterns  must 
discharge  into  the  open  air  away  from  any  soil  or' 
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ventikting  pipe  iii  connection  •with,  the  drains, 
so  that  the  -water  supply  may  not  be  contaminated 
either  directly  or  indii-ectly  with  sewage  or  any 
impure  gases  arising  from  such  matters. 

Most  water  comj):inies  insist  on  what  is  known 
as  a  water-waste  preventing  cistern  being  fixed 
to  all  closets  or  other  sanitary  appliances  requiring 
a  water- flushing  arrangement.  This  is  to  insure 
an  economicrJ  expenditure  of  water,  and  consists 
of  a  smaU  cistern  capable  of  containing  and 
supplying  a  Hmited  quantity  of  water  sufficient 
for  one  flushing  operation.  Where  water-waste 
preventing  cisterns  are  pro^^ided,  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  the  case  are  also  at  the  same  time 
complied  with,  hy  the  water  supply  to  the  fitment 
being  at  this  point  disconnected  from  the  general 
domestic  supply. 

Flushing-cisterns,  or  water-waste  preventers 
vary  in  comparison  from  one  gallon  upwards  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  water  companies  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  a  water-closet  waste-preventing  cistern 
in  which  the  consumption  of  water  is  greater  than 
two  gallons  for  each  flush,  and  in  some  cases  -n-ill 
only  allow  certain  specified  and  approved  types 
of  flushing-cistern  or  water- waste  preventer  to  be 
used.  Generally,  it  maybe  said  that  two  gallons 
of  water  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  proper  water- 
carriage  or  removal  of  fsecal  matters  from  the  soil- 
pipes  and  drains  into  the  public  sewer,  whilst  the 
minimum  size  of  the  soil-pipe  and  drain  is  fixed 
at  4in.  diameter.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  f;eces  remain  within  the 
house-drains,  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of 
decomposition,  imtil  such  time  as  they  may  be 
removed  by  successive  volumes  of  flowing  sewage 
or  water.  The  Sanitary  Institute,  from  the 
results  of  some  experiments  recentlj-  carried  out, 
recommended  that  a  minimum  of  three  gallons, 
andamaximum  of  three  anda-half  gallons  should  be 
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allowed  for  water  -  closet  flushing  purposes. 
^^^lere  circustances  permit,  a  three-gallon  flush 
should  be  given  to  all  water-closets,  and  a  two- 
gallon  flush  to  housemaids'  slop-sinks. 

Water-waste  preventers  or  flushing-cisterns  to 
closets  and  slop-sinks  are  generally  so  arranged 
that  on  pulling  or  lifting  a  handle  the  water  in 
the  cistern  is  rapidly  discharged  by  siphonic  action 
into  the  basin  below,  the  fitment  being  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  contents  removed  by  the 
powerful  flush  thus  obtained. 

A  water-waste  preventer  of  a  good  type  should 
flush  jjroperly  when  the  handle  is  gently  pulled, 
and  the  discharge  should  be  rapid  and  certain, 
whether  the  handle  is  held  during  the  whole 
period  of  discharge  or  not.  For  this  reason  it 
should  be  valveless,  the  cistern  being  emptied  by 
siphonic  action.  The  angles  should  be  rounded, 
and  the  sides  slightly  sloped,  so  that  it  niiiy  not 
be  fractured  by  frost.  The  supply-pipe  from  the 
water-waste  preventer  to  a  closet  of  the  wash- 
down  form,  should  be  of  strong  l^in.  diam.  lead 
pipe,  the  upper  end  being  soldered  to  the  brass 
union  outlet  of  the  waste-preventer.  The  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  should  be  secured  to  the  flushing- 
arm  of  the  closet  by  means  of  a  strong  india- 
rubber  cone  properly  boimd  with  strong  copper 
wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  .58.  A  single  flush  given 
to  slop-sinks  and  closets  of  the  wash-down  type 
should  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  remove  the  con- 
tents of  the  basin,  and  recharge  the  trap  with 
perfectly  clean  water. 

With  regard  to  valve  -  ehaets,  the  ordinary 
single-flush  water-waste  preventer  is  unsuitable, 
for  if  the  valve  be  unwittingly  kept  oj)en  too 
long  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  waste-pre- 
venter cistern  is  discharged,  and  none  remains  to 
fill  the  closet  basin  when  the  valve  is  closed. 

In  casfjs  where  a  water-waste  preventer  must 
\xi  u.sed  with  a  valve-closet,  it  should  be  of  the 
de«K,Tiption  known  as  an  afUr-Jlush  uafer-waste 
preventing  intern.  This  is  designed  to  give  both 
a/?/*//,  and  distinct  ufUr-flmh  to  the  basin,  and 
must  be  .so  ananged  that  if  the  handle  of  the 
closet  IS  held  up,  and  the  valve  under  the  basin 
kept  open  until  the  first  flush  ceases ;  the  second, 
or  after-flush,  will  not  flow  into  the  basin  until 


the  handle  is  released  and  the  valve  closed,  so 
that  the  basin  may  be  left  with  a  proper  depth  of 
water  therein. 

The  usual  method  of  flushing  valve-closets  in 
places  where  water-waste  preventing  cisterns  are 
not  compulsory-  is  to  fix  a  small  cistern  (discon- 
nected from  the  remainder  of  the  domestic  water 
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supply)  overhead,  and  supply  the  closet  therefrom 
by  means  of  a  supply  valve  and  bellows  regulator 
fixed  under  the  seat.  A  sketch  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  given  in  Fig.  60  ;  but  the  closet- 
basin  and  trap  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness. On  lifting  the  handle,  the  closet-valve  and 
the  water-supply  valve  V  are  both  opened,  and 
water  is  admitted  to  the  basin  so  long  as  the 
handle  remains  raised.  On  releasing  the  handle, 
the  closet-valve  is  immediately  closed,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  water-supply  valve  is  also  being 
gradually  closed  by  means  of  the  weighted  lever 
L  attached  to  the  supply-valve  and  the  bellows 
regidator.  The  rate  of  descent  of  the  lever  L  may 
be  regulated  by  means  of  the  tap  T,  which  allows 
the  air  within  the  air  cylinder  or  bellows  regula- 
tor to  escape  at  any  desired  speed.  Accordingly, 
as  the  air  is  permitted  to  escape  either  slowly  or 
quickly  from  the  regulator,  so  will  the  lever 
descend,  the  water-supply  valve  being  closed  at 
a  corresponding  rate,  and  the  volume  of  water 
delivered  into  the  basin  after  the  closet-valve  is 
closed  will  be  proportionately  determined. 

The  size  of  the  water-supply  pipe  and  valve 
win  depend  upon  the  head  of  water  available. 
The  following  sizes  will  afford  a  good  flush  where 
the  cistern  is  fixed  above  the  closet  at  the  heights 
mentioned,  viz. : — 

Size  of  Scpply  Valve  asd  Pipe  for  Valve  Closets. 
Head  of  water  avail-  Internal  diam.  of  Internal  diam.  of 

able,  or  height  of      supply  pipe  to       supply  valve, 
cistern  above  closet.  valve. 

2ft   2|in   2in. 

4ft   2m   iJin. 

8ft   l|in   l|in. 

12ft   l|in   IJin. 

All  cisterns  should  be  provided  with  an  over- 
flow pipe  discharging  into  the  open  air.  The 
sizes  and  descriptions  of  flushing  cisterns  required 
for  flushing  branch  and  main  drains  have  already' 
been  mentioned.  For  urinals  where  a  constant 
flush  cannot  be  given,  a  one-gallon  automatic 
flushing  cistern  discharging  at  frequent  intervals 
should  be  provided. 

WATER-CLOSET  COXXECTIOX S. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  a  satisfactory 
form  of  water-closet,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  sanitary  efficiency  of  the  fitment  wiU  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  proper  fixing  of  it,  and 
on  the  character  of  the  joint  between  the  closet- 
trap  and  the  soil-pipe.  The  consideration  of  the 
form  of  closet  connection  to  the  soil-pipe  may 
appear  to  be  of  minor  importance,  and,  imfortu- 
nately,  is  too  often  neglected  in  practice  ;  but  it 
is  essential  that  the    greatest  care  shall  be 
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exercised  in  securing  a  permanently  satisfactory 
joint  at  this  point.  The  drains  and  soil-pipe 
may  be  properly  constructed  in  every  respect, 
the  closet  aj)pliance  may  be  the  best  of  its  kind 
and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  yet,  if  the  water  closet  be  fixed  in  a 


slovenly  manner  or  imperfectly  connected,  the  use 
of  it  may  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  health. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  necessary  that  the  con- 
nection made  between  the  closet-trap  and  soil- 
pipe  on  the  drain  side  of  the  trap  shall  be 
perfectly  air  and  watertight,  ?ind  altogether 
above  su.spicion  ;  otherwise  there  is  great  risk  of 
the  vitiated  air  from  the  drains  escajnng  through 
the  defective  joint  into  the  building.  When  the 
connection  is  between  materials  of  the  same 
description,  as  lead  and  lead,  stoneware  and 
stoneware,  &c.,  the  joint  is,  or  should  he,  easily 
and  securely  made  ;  but  when  it  is  required  to 
connect  two  different  materials,  as  stoneware  to 
lead,  stoneware  to  iron,  or  vice  versa,  lead  to 
stoneware,  or  iron  to  stoneware,  the  formation  of 
a  proper  joint  at  this  point  is  rendered  somewhat 
difficult. 

Where  valve  closets  are  used,  the  trap  under 
the  closet  should  invariablj'  be  of  lead,  the 
connection  to  the  lead  soil-pipe  being  made  with 
the  usual  wiped  solder  joint.  The  connection 
between  a  lead  trap  and  an  iron  soil-pipe  must 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  strong  brass  ferrule, 
secured  to  the  outlet  of  the  lead  trap  with  a  wiped 
joint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61.  The  lead  is  dressed 
over  the  other  end  of  the  ferrule  and  inserted  in 
the  socket  of  the  iron  soil-pii^e,  the  joint  being 
then  rim  with  lead  and  calked  in  the  usual 
manner.  Should  it  be  necessar}^  to  connect  the 
lead  trap  with  a  stoneware  drain  or  soil-pipe,  the 
joint  is  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  just 
described  (see  Fig.  61),  except  that  neat  Portland 
cement  is  substituted  for  the  molten  lead. 

When  the  outlet  of  the  trap  is  of  earthenware 
and  the  soil-pipe  of  lead,  the  joint  should  be  made 
with  a  brass  socket  or  thimble,  as  shown  in  Fig.  .58. 
The  thimble  is  soldered  to  the  soil-pipe,  the  outlet 
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of  the  trap  being  then  inserted  into  the  brass 
socket,  and  the  joint  made  with  neat  Portland 
cement.  "Where  the  outlet  of  the  trap  is  of 
earthenware  and  the  soil-pipe  of  iron  or  stone- 
ware, the  end  of  the  trap  must  be  inserted  into  a 
socket  on  the  soil-pipe  itself,  and  the  joint  made 
good  with  neat  cement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

In  cases  where  the  ti'ap  outlet  is  of  iron  and 
the  soil-pipe  of  stoneware,  the  end  of  the  trap 
must  be  placed  in  the  socket  of  the  soil-pipe,  and 
the  joint  made  with  cement.  "WTien  both  are  of 
iron,  the  joint  would,  of  course,  be  run  with  lead 
and  calked. 

All  the  above-mentioned  joints,  when  properly 
made  as  described,  will  be  found  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  of  the  London. 
County  Council. 

The  joint  between  the  anti-siphonage  pipe  and 
the  closet-trap  requires  to  be  just  as  carefully 
made  as  that  between  the  closet-trap  and  soil- 
pipe,  and  should  be  carried  out  in.  the  same 
manner  in  all  its  details.  Fig.  62  shows  the 
connection  between  a  stoneware  closet-trap  and 
a  lead  anti-siphonage  pipe,  the  joint  being  made 
by  means  of  a  brass  thimble  soldered  to  the  lead 
pipe. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  satisfactory 
joint  with  Portland  cement  between  the  earthen- 
ware trap  of  the  ordinary  flush-down  closet  and 
an  iron  or  lead  soil-pixie,  various  special  forms  of 
joint  have  been  de\ised,  of  which  a  few  types 
will  be  briefly  mentioned  here. 

Fig.  63  is  a  sketch  of  a  well-known  wash- 
down  closet,  in  which  the  connection  between  the 
stonewiire  and  le;id  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  below 
the  water-level  of  the  closet-trap,  the  joint  being 
secured  by  means  of  an  iron  collar,  which  is 
capable  of  being  tightened  up  with  small  screw- 
bolts.  Being  thus  permanently  submerged,  any 
defect  at  this  connection  would  immediately 
become  apparent.  The  lead  outlet  can  accord- 
ingly be  connected  to  a  lead  soil-pipe  by  means 
of  the  usual  vviped  joint. 

j\jQothor  type  of  joint  recently  introduced  con- 
sists in  soldering  the  lead  pipe  directly  to  earthen- 
ware by  means  of  a  special  flux  or  soldering 
material,  so  that  a  thorough  incorporation  of  the 
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tVo  iriatcriuls  is  offectod  at  Iho  junction,  and  a 
satiHfactoiy  air  and  water-tight  joint  ol)tained. 
Vi^.  G4  «}ioWs  a  wdll-known  form  of  this  joint,  in 
which  the  closet  is  sent  from  the  manufacturers 
vit))  a  load  socket  securely  attached  to  the  outlet 
of  the  earthenware  trap  with  a  jiatent  soldered 
joint.  Each  of  these  joints  is.  tested  to  with- 
stand a  prossuro  of  iHit.  head  of  water  before  being 
sent  out.  A  wiped  joint  readily  secures  the 
socket  to  a  lead  soil-pipe  or  branch.  In  another 
patent  joint  of  similar  character  the  outlet  of  tHc 
earthenware  trap  is  coated  with  some  material 
which  admits  of  being  readily  tinned,  so  that 
when  Ixnng  fixed,  a  wij)od  lead  joint  may  be 
made  dirntli/  between  the  earthenware  of  the 
closet  and  the  load  soil-pipe.    Jt  is  stated  that 
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when  joints  are  made  in  this  manner,  if  subjected 
to  great  hydraulic  pressure,  the  ware  itself  would 
give  way  rather  than  the  joint. 

The  connection  between  the  soil-pipe  and  the 
trap  of  any  wash-down  form  of  closet  should 
•always  bo  accessible  for  examination.  Closets 
having  the  outlcl  of  the  trap  formed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  ^'  should  not  bo  used,  for  this  reason.  The 
efBcacy  of  such  a  joint  entirely  depends  on  the 
perfect  bedding  and  jointing  of  the  closet-base 
ui>on  the  end  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  it  is  very  [ 
seldom  that  a  thoroughly  air-tight  joint  can  be 
formed  in  this  manner.  On  the  least  disturbance 
of  the  closet  fitment  the  joint  may  be  broken,  and 
the  damage  remain  unseen  and  undiscovered  until 
serious  consequences  to  liealth  have  been  aiused 
bv  the  free  entrance  of  vitiated  air  from  the  soil- 
pipe  into  the  apartment  through  the  defective 
connection. 

The  outlets  of  all  closet-traps  should  prefer- 
ably be  of  the  P  form,  as  shown  in  Figs.  58,  61, 
63,  &o.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  ^  form 
of  outlet,  the  joint  between  the  soil-pipe  and  the 
outlet  should  be  above  the  floor-level,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  62,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  joint  may  be 
visible  and  accessible  at  all  times. 


THE  BUILDING  TR.^DES  EXHIBITION, 
MAN'CHESTER. 

TtllS  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Jlonday  at 
St.  James's  HaU,  Manchester,  by  Mr.  John 
llolden,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  president  of  the  Man- 
chester Society  of  Architects,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
a  successful  show.  The  management,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Baker,  F.R.C.I., 
M.S. A.,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  achieved 
an  unusual  result  at  exhibitions — that  of  having 
all  their  exhibits  in  order  at  the  opening  ceremony, 
thus  enabling  the  earliest  visitors  to  notice  the 
many  novelties  and  contrivances  on  view.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  devote  space  to  all  the 
exhibits ;  but  among  the  principal  ones,  taking 
them  in  the  order  of  the  c  italogue,  are  Stand  23- 
27a,  where  Mr.  C.  H.  Sidebotham  exhibits  Messrs. 
Banks'  patent  fireproof  method  of  constructing 
.tloors  and  partitions,  and  also  samples  of  various 
lenses  for  pavement  lights,  self -locking  coal-grids 
and  stable  fittings,  manufactured  by  the  St.  Paiicras 
Iron  Co. 

At  Stand  No.  30,  the  Cameo  "Woodworking 
Co.  have  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the  latest 
method  of  treating  wood  for  decorations,  showing 
a  handsome  ornamental  mantelpiece  conjposed  of 
^eameo  panels,  several  screens  of  similar  work- 
manship, and  patterns  of  various  mouldings,  &c. 
The  next  stand  is  that  of  Messrs.  Messenger  and 
Co.,  who  exhibit  a  section  of  a  greenhouse,  with 
the  iron  stage,  ventilating  gear,  and  other  fittings, 
and  the  Loughborough  boiler.  At  Stand  No.  32 
is  a  working  rain-separator  exhibition,  by  Mr. 
C.  G-uy  Roberts,  the  usefulness  of  which  we  have 
descanted  upon  on  many  previous  occ.isions.  Mr. 
H.  Biissant  shows  several  specimens  of  his  patent 
parquet  flooring,  impressing  upon  his  clients  the 
fact  that  the  same  is  of  Enujlish  mmufacture.  At 
Stands  .54,  55,  and  56,  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co. 
have  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  white  glazed 


sanitary  pottery,  including  school  lavatories, 
sinks,  baths,  6cc.  ;  they  have  also  on  viijw  their 
paterit  MetaUo- Kemmic  joint  which  insures  an 
absolutely  sewer-gas-tight  joint.  Mr.  0.  Mansoll, 
at  Stands  7t  and  75,  exhibits  Jlessrs.  Hay  ward 
Bros,  and  Eckstein's  well  known  .sfMiii-prisin 
pavement  lights,  Alesers.  Francis  andiCo/s 
shutters,  and  Jlr.  Honry  Hope's  metal  casements, 
eclipse  door-checks  and  spring.  At  Stand  No.  8" 
the  Yiist  Typewriter  Co.  have  working  one  of 
their  latest  pattern  typewriters,  known  as  the 
No.  4.  It  takes  any  size  of  paper  up  to  9jin. 
in  width,  and  writes  a  line  "in.  long,  and 
provides  78  characters. 

Messrs.  Uuckettand  Son  have  a  large  exhibit  at 
Stind  89  of  their  patents,  including  latrines  for 
schools,  factories,  kc,  a  10-gallon  tank,  fitted  for 
automatic  flushing  with  patent  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  copi)er  tipper  and  dead-weight  valve 
(these  fittings  are  propan^d  suitable  for  tanks  of 
any  capacitj',  either  for  underground  or  overhead 
use),  and  two  forms  of  elopwater  closets,  which 
may  be  flushed  automatically  with  slopwater  or 
any  waste  water  usually  made  about  the  dwelling. 
A  self-cleansing  channel  gully,  constructed  to 
meet  the  recommendation  in  the  model  by-laws 
of  the  Local  (iovermont  Board :  an  improved 
form  of  clean- water  closet,  the  "Whirlpool"; 
and  a  variety  of  loose  eihibits,  including  street 
gullies,  &c. 

At  stand  No.  97  is  shown  McJIalh's  patent 
wash-lia^d  trough  for  schools,  orphanages,  and 
other  public  institutions,  perfect  in  its  utility ; 
imivcrsally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  cleanly 
and  economic  wash-hand  trough  yet  introduced 
in  board  schools.  It  has  Iwen  adopted  by  the 
Glasgow  School  Board  and  many  others  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  for  its  many  advantages, 
which  are: — (1)  From  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
which  occupies  but  very  little  space  ;  (2)  from  its 
fac  ility  for  enabling  200  children  to  wjish  their 
hands  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  water  being 
always  clear :  (3)  from  its  durability,  from  its  being 
built  of  solid  imirble,  slate,  or  iron.  It  ie  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Emley  and  Sona,  of  New- 
castle. 

Messrs.  Joshua  W.  Taylor,  Limited,  exhibit 
at  stand  No.  99  four  of  their  patent  R  ition.al  fire- 
places. One  is  shown  with  tawny  lirown  bri- 
quettes, and  tiled  hearth  to  match,  and  painted 
pine  mantel ;  and  another  with  copper  and  iron 
interior,  tiled  cheeks  and  hearth  to  match, 
mantel  in  carved  fumigated  oak,  oak  fender  lined 
with  copper,  the  effecl;  being  mo.st  artistic. 

At  stand  No.  78  the  Loco.  Draining  A]>paratus 
Co.,  Limited,  have  an  interesting  exhibit  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  Lynde's  improved  sanitary  draining  appa- 
ratus, which  undoubtedly  possesses  great  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  bend. 

Stands  Nos.  81  and  82  claim  a  large  share  of 
attention  on  account  of  the  process  of  slate-split- 
ting and  dressing,  which  is  carried  on  daily  by 
the  Oakeley  Slate  Quarries  Co.,  Limited. 

Another  exhibit  which  we  have  recently 
noticed  is  the  clever  imitation  of  marble  applied 
to  columns,  tables,  and  chimneypieces,  and 
manufactured  by  the  Plastic  ^Marble  Co. 

The  architectural  designs  and  drawings,  of 
which  there  are  about  150,  are  hung  in  a  separate 
gallery,  which  is  rather  a  disadvantage.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  works  of  local  architects, 
and  the  fact  that  another  architectural  exhibition 
is  on  view  in  the  city  renders  this  one  hardly 
representative  of  local  ability.  Taking  the 
drawings  in  catalogue  order,  Messrs.  H.  Goldsmith 
and  Son  send  16  drawings,  principally  of  the 
cheaper  kind  of  villas,  although  that  of  Stapleton 
Towers  appears  to  represent  extensive  additions 
to  an  old  Baronial  castle  of  the  "Border" 
type,  and  is  picturesque.  Mr.  J.  Langham 
sends,  besides  several  drawings  of  old  work, 
houses  at  Bearsted,  Swinton,  and  Prestwich — 
the  latter  we  hope  to  publish  shortly.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Beaumont  is  represented  by  his  Town  Hall, 
Colne,  and  two  other  works.  Messrs.  Wood- 
house  and  Willoughby  have  no  less  than 
eighteen  dra-wings,  a  large  proportion  being 
designs  for  board  schools  and  technical  schools, 
their  Salford  School  Board  Otfi  'cs  and  Win'sford 
Technical  Schools  being,  perhaps,  the  most  note- 
worthv.  Messrs.  Heathcotc  and  Kawle  send 
their  offices  in  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  erected 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  doubtless  has 
much  to  do  with  the  awkward  appearance  of  the 
building,  and  houses  at  Buxton  and  Higher 
Broughtou.  iSIention  should  be  made  of  a 
drawing  of  some  interest  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Holden,  made  in  1848,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  "  old  chui'ch,"  Manchester  ; — it  has,  of  course, 


never  ))een  fulfilled,  lyiessre.  Dnrbyshire  and 
Smith  eend  nineteen  exhibits,  in'duding  several 
nowcrful  water-colour  drawings  of  thojr  "Old 
Manchester"  at  the  Jubih^c  exhilrition.  Mr.  Edgar 
Wood  sends  some  interior  and  exterior  views  of 
houses  which  would  not  be  remarkable  were  it 
not  for  the  studied  affectation  of  'the  d'riiwing, 
which  is  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  A.  B.  I'ite — or 
Albert  Diirer,  if  you  please.  Ilis  design  foif  a 
common  table  is  father  pretty.  Mr.  P.  ll. 
Oldham  is  represented  by  a  water-colour  driiwing 
showing  a  design  for  Municipal  Buildings,  Dar- 
lington, a  good  composition  in  English  Rimais- 
sance,  quiet  and  appro])riate  in  character.  There 
are  several  excellent  drawings  and  designs  by  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  that  from  the  Paluci  at  Sara- 
gossa  being,  perhaps,  the  most  striking.'  '  Messrs. 
Booth  and  (-'hadwick  contribute  tbtjir  Stephen's 
Buildings,  Market-street,  Manchester,  and  several 
water-colours  of  merit.  Jlr.  John .  Jirooke  is 
represented  by  several  large  houseSj  notably  one 
at  Bowdon,  "Cheshire — a  quiet  composition  that 
looks  like  the  home  of  an  English  ge;itleman. 


CHIPS. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  performed 
the  ceremony,  on  Saturday,  of  reopeuing  Rod- 
borough  Church  after  restoration,  fhe  chancel 
has  been  enlarged,  a  new  vestry  and  oi^an-chamber 
built,  and  the  south  aisle  extended.  The  other 
changes  include  new  seats,  wood-block  flooring  of 
the  navo,  and  redecoration.  The  cost  of  the  work 
has  been  about  t'2,l(X). 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Chesterfield  last  week,  it 
was  decided  to  take  stt'iw  for  the  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  and  its  famous  crooked  spire,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £12,000. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills  on  Saturday  gave  judgment  in 
the  litigation  brought  by  the  Incandescent  Gas 
Light  Company  for  an  infringement  of  their  patents. 
He  held  that  the  De  Mare  Incandescent  CJas  Light 
System,  Limited,  had  infringed  the  plaintiffs' 
patents,  and  gi-anted  an  injunction  against  them  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Sunlight  Incandescent  Gas 
Lamp  Company  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  defendants,  on  the  ground  that  their  process  of 
producing  the  illumiuauts  was  different  from  that 
of  the  plaintiffs. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Runcorn  last  week, 
plans  were  adopted  for  a  district  church  to  be 
erected  at  Weston.  Towards  the  estimated  cost, 
£2,300,  exclusive  of  tower  and  site,  the  committee 
have  in  hand  £l,700. 

The  John  Knox  Church,  Bewick-street,  New- 
castle, is  at  present  beuig  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  a  large  temperance  hoiel,  which  is  to  be  erected 
on  its  site,  and  also  a  number  of  shop.s.  The  church 
was  erected  in  the  year  1854,  and  the  congregation 
have  gone  to  a  new  church  at  the  comer  of  Beech - 
grove  and  Elwick-laue,  erected  from  designs  by 
Mr.  W.  Lister  Xewcomhe,  of  Pilgrim-street,  New- 
castle. The  architects  for  the  erectiou  of  the  new 
hotel  and  adjoining  premises  are  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Leeson,  of  Mosley- street,  Newcastle. 

The  highways  committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation 
have  appointed  Dr.  Hopkinson  as  engineer  of  the 
electrical  tramway  from  Kirkstall  to  Roundhay, 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  committee  having  been 
arranged.  Dr.  Hopkiuison  will  take  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  the  equipment,  and  he  has  been  instructed 
to  prepare  the  necessaiy  specifications.  Mr.  Hewson, 
the  city  engineer,  has  also  been  instructed  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  power  station  to  be  built  near  Crown 
Point. 

A  parish-room,  erected  as  an  adjunct  to  St. 
Martin's  Welsh  Chui-ch,  Chester,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  week.  It  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Bird  from  plans  by  Mr.  H.  Beswick,  architect,  of 
Chester. 

Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp,  C.E.,  has  been  appointed, 
at  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas,  as  assessor  on  th&  fourteen 
competitive  schemes  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
of  Rugeley  in  response  to  premiums  offered  by  the 
urban  district  council  of  that  town. 

The  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  dedicated  on  Sunday 
a  new  pulpit  that  has  been  erected  at  St.  James's, 
Handsworth.  The  pulpit  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Chatwiu,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  work  has  been 
caiTied  out  by  Mr.  R.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield.  It 
is  built  of  veined  polished  alabaster,  in  the  Decorated 
style.  The  plan  is  decagonal,  the  interior  of  the 
upper  portion  being  circular.  The  compartments 
contain  five  modelled  figure  panels,  all  in  white 
alabaster.  The  subjects  illustrated  are  "  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Preaching,"  "Our  Lord's  Sennon  on 
the  Mount,"  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  "The Prodi- 
gal Sou,"  and  "  Our  Lord  Washing  His  Disciples' 
Feet."  These  panels  are  each  divided  by  moulded 
and  clustered  shafts  springing  from  cirved  corbels, 
and  surmounted  by  a  moulded  and  embattled 
cornice.    The  inside  of  the  pulpit  is  lijied  with  oak. 
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HOLBErS"  .S  1'0KTR.\ITS  THOU  TVIXDSOR  C.\STLE. 

Last  February*  we  gave  two  reproductions, 
chosen  from  among  these  exquisite  drawings  by 
Holbein,  from  ilr.  Franz  Hanfstaengl's  grand 
volume  of  ' '  Illustrious  Personages  of  the  Court 
of  Henry  VIII., t  to  which  we  directed  our 
readers'  attention  on  that  occasion  as  one  of  the 
most  admirable  and  perfect  examples  of  fac-simile 
printing  by  the  aid  of  photography  yet  brought 
before  the  public.  To-day,  by  the  "courtesj-  of 
the  publisher,  we  are  enabled  to  illustrate  "two 
more  examples  from  his  volume,  to  which  a  brief 
historical  description  is  attached  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Ptichard  R.  Holmes,  F.S.A.,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Prints  at  Windsor  Ca.stle.  The  first  of  these 
portraits  represents  Catherine,  fourth  wife  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  second 
shows  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  Knight. 

RESTArRAKT  FIREPLACE   IX  THE  HOTEL  CECIL. 

'  The  mantelpiece  we  illustrate  is  one  of  several 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Doulton  for  the  suite  of 
rooms  known  as  the  "Indian  Rooms"  in  the 
Hotel  Cecil.  These  comprise  the  table  d'hote, 
billiard,  and  smok-ing-rooms,  and  are  on  the  south 
front  overlooking  the  Embankment  gardens.  The 
walls  of  them  are  throughout  lined  with  hand- 
painted  tiles  of  remarkably  fine  texture,  and  the 
iron  columns  (two  of  which  appear  in  the  view), 
are  encased  in  moulded,  built-up,  and  glazed 
earthenware.  The  room  in  which  this  fireplacp 
is  fixed  is  90ft.  bv  60ft.,  and  of  a  height  of  under 
18ft.,  and  it  was  the  character  of  these  proportions 
which  induced  the  architects  to  depart  from  the 
style  adopted  elsewhere  in  the  hotel.  AH  the 
full-sized  working  dniwings,  in  colour,  -were  pre- 
pared by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Perry  and  Reed, 
of  John-street,  Adelphi,  and,  under  Sir  Henrj- 
iJoulton — who  devoted  much  personal  attention 
to  the  business — his  a-ssistiints,  Jlessrs.  Carr  and 
liix,  mo.»t  faithfully  carried  out  the  ideas  of  the 
architects  both  in  form  and  tint.  The  whole  of 
the  wall-surfaces  of  the  rest-iurant,  smoking- 
room,  buffet,  and  corridors  have  been  covered 
with  hand-painted  tiles  after  the  Indian  method, 
in  matf;rial  specially  produced  for  the  purpose. 
The  pearly  translucence  of  the  enamelled  surface, 
together  with  its  freedom  from  the  high  reflection 
usual  to  tile  work,  renrlers  the  result  highly 
eati.sfactory.  The  ornamental  columns  and  fire- 
places have  been  designed,  and  the  colours 
I-urposcly  produced,  to  follow  the  treatments 
Buggeated  by  the  Emperor  Akbar's  Palace  at 

•  BciLnixfi  JfKwg,  Feb.  21, 1896. 
P"rtr«it(i  of  Illu.^triou.s  I'crsonagos  of  the  Court  of 
Himry  V  HI.,  reproduM-d  in  imitation  of  the  oririnifl 
J<rawinifM  of  Hans  Itolbcin  in  the  coIlccti<,n  of  Her 
Myimty.   Jymil'jn  :  Franz  Hanfstacngl,  Ifi,  I'all  JLiU, 


Futteypore-Sikri.  INIany  of  these  are  verj-  fine 
examples  of  the  ceramic  art,  owing  to  the  groat 
size  of  the  blocks  anil  the  ingenuity  of  construc- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  tiling  is  key-backed  by 
the  new  patent  method,  thus  gi^'ing  an  absolute 
cohesion  to  the  cement,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  possible. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BLILDIXGS,  MOTHEUWELL,  X.H. 

These  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Dalziel 
Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  The  walls  are  built 
of  red  sandstone  from  Dumfi-ies.  The  premises 
are  fitted  throughout  with  all  the  latest  ap- 
pliances suitable  for  caiTj'ing  on  the  large 
business  of  this  successful  society.  The  build- 
ings are  lighted  by  the  electric  light.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Alex.  Cullen,  F.S.A.Scot., 
Hamilton  and  Motherwell. 

ST.  m.\ry's  church,  hanhury,  oxox  :  x.^tion'al 

SILVER  MEDAL  DK.\WINGS. 

Ix  1790  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  which  stood 
on  the  same  site  as  the  present  edifice,  was  taken 
down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  having  been  pro- 
nounced unsafe,  and  the  present  building  was 
erected  and  opened  for  divine  service  in  1797. 
The  tower  and  portico  were,  however,  not  finished 
until  1822.  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Cockerill.  It  is  90ft.  square  within,  ex- 
clusive of  the  chancel,  which  is  28ft.  long  by  26ft. 
wide.  A  gallery  18ft.  wide  originally  extended 
completely  round  the  nave.  The  church  is  esti- 
mated to  seat  2,300  persons.  The  tower  rises  to 
the  height  of  133ft.  In  1858  the  eastern  gallery 
which  blocked  the  chancel  arch  was  removed,  and 
the  organ,  formerly  located  there,  was  brought 
down  and  placed  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  chancel.  In  1860  it  was  decided  to  per- 
manently decorate  the  interior  of  the  church,  till 
then  only  whitewashed,  and  the  windows  being 
glazed  with  plain  frosted  glass.  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  was  the  architect  consulted. 
Under  his  direction  the  square  nave  was  improved 
and  richly  decorated,  the  work  being  commenced 
in  1864.  The  whole  of  this  work  was  carried  out 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
of  London.  In  1873  the  chancel  was  further 
unproved,  under  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield's  direction, 
by  having  the  old  chancel  arch  removed,  and  the 
roof  raised  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  nave, 
and  by  building  an  apse  inside  the  walls  at  the 
east  end.  The  organ  was  again  moved  and  placed 
in  its  present  position  in  a  chamber  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  decorating  of  the  chancel 
was  then  carried  out  by  the  same  firm,  who  also 
designed  and  stained  all  the  windows  in  the 
church.  These  interior  improvements  were  finally 
completed  in  the  year  1876.  We  gave  a  double- 
page  plate  on  Nov.  25th,  1887,  illustrating  the 
decorations  of  the  building,  and  to-day  we  pub- 
lish the  measured  drawings  of  the  church,  for 
which  Jlr.  J.  T.  Walker,  of  Banbury,  was 
awarded  a  National  Silver  Medal  at  the  last 
Students'  Works  Competition,  held  at  South 
Kensington.  The  church  is  a  particularly  inter- 
esting example  of  its  period,  and  has,  we  believe, 
never  before  been  thus  illustrated. 

"the  buxgalow,"  kexilworth. 

The  site  selected  for  this  residence  for  Mrs. 
Whittindale  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  Standing 
on  an  eminence,  the  views  obtained  are  verj' 
beautiful,  looking  across  the  castle  and  grounds  on 
one  side,  and  down  on  to  the  abbey  ruins  in  the 
valley  on  the  other  side.  Towards  the  east  there 
is  a  grove  of  pine-trees,  which  forms  a  background 
to  the  building.  The  bungalow  is  built  of  hea\'y 
timber  framing  and  solid  brick  walls  throughout, 
the  roofs  being  tiled.  The  accommodation  com- 
prises, in  the  basement,  heating-chamber,  coal 
and  wood  stores,  larders,  wine-cellar,  &e.  On  the 
ground  floor,  the  haU  and  dining-room  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  movable  screen,  so 
that  they  may  be  thrown  together,  thus  forming  a 
room  38ft.  by  20ft.,  with  open  fireplaces  fitted 
with  dog  grates  and  with  moulded  ceilings  and 
oak  panelled  dados.  The  drawing-room  is  24ft.  by 
20ft.,  e,xclusive  of  the  large  bay.  Good  kitchens, 
larders,  cloak-room,  pantries,  &c.,  are  also  pro- 

I  vidod.  Shut  off  from  the  hall  by  a  swing  door  is  the 

I  corridor  leading  to  four  bedroom.^,  a  bath-room 
and  lavatory,  &c.,  and  door  leailing  on  to  the 
verandah  which  runs  around  the  front  of  the 
bimgalow,  with  steps.    The  floors  on  the  ground 

!  floor  are  raised  some  5ft.  from  the  ground  level. 
The  rooms  on  the  tii-st  floor  are  a  sitting-room,  a 

I  biUiard-room,    box-room,   cistern-room,  dark- 


room, and  two  bedrooms.  The  whole  of  the 
rooms  and  passages  are  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  buildings  comprise  entrancxi  gates  and  lodge, 
and  stabling  for  four  horses,  &c.  ITio  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  De  Iiacy  Ahemc,  archi- 
tect, of  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 

METItOUIST  XEW    COXXEXIOX  CHAPEL  AXD  SCHOOL, 
OL'TLAXE,  HUUUERSEIELD. 

(For  description  see  next  page.) 

TABLES  AXD  CHAIRS   FROM  XOTABLE  COLLECTIOX.S. 

The  Lacquer  Table,  of  w^hich  a  sketch  appears  on 
this  illustrated  page,  is  from  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine.  It  is  incrusted 
wich  silver  ornaments,  and  though  of  Oriental 
origin,  the  bow-legs  might  be  a  fanciful  develop- 
ment of  the  similar  shaped  legs  common  to 
furniture  of  the  Queen  Anne  period.  They  may 
be  compared  with  the  little  Side-Table  of  the  latter 
time  shown  below,  which,  together  with  the  17th- 
century  Circular  Arm-Chair,  was  sketched  at 
Christie's,  the  two  forming  part  of  the  effects  of 
the  late  Sir  E.  J.  Dean  Paul,  Bart.  The  High-Back 
Elbow  Chair  was  sketched  at  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Fisher's  sale  rooms,  and  is  a  dignified  and 
attractive  piece. 


CHIPS. 

The  town  council  of  Edinburgh  accepted  at  their 
last  meeting  the  final  estimates  for  the  cabUng  of 
the  tramways  in  the  city,  a  work  which  will  cost 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  about  a  year.  Messre.  Dick,  KeiT,  and 
Co.  are  the  contractors.  The  council  also  approved 
of  the  terms  of  agi'eement  entered  into  with  Portor 
bello  for  the  amalgamation  of  that  borough. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  decided  on  Saturday  that 
the  London  County  Council  should  pay  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  £12,000,  which  had  been  fouud  to  be 
due  to  the  leaseholders  and  freeholders  around 
Liiicohi's  Imi-fields  Gardens,  which  had  been  taken 
away  from  them  and  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Professor  Victor  TUgner,  the  most  popular 
sculptor  in  Vienna,  died  suddenly  on  Friday  of 
heai't  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  His  chef 
d'oeurre,  the  Mozart  Monument,  opposite  the  side 
entrance  to  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  Vienna,  was 
to  be  unveiled  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  it  is 
believed  that  excitement  over  the  event  may  have 
aggravated  the  disease.  TUgner's  first  important 
work  was  a  statue  of  the  late  gunmaker,  Herr 
Werndl,  of  Steyr ;  the  second  the  Mozart  Monu- 
ment, and  the  thii'd  a  still  unfinished  memorial  of 
his  late  personal  fiiend,  the  great  Vienna  painter, 
Makart. 

The  Masonic  Lodge  in  Gandy-street,  Exeter, 
which  on  Christmas  Eve,  1894,  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  destroyed  by  fire,  was  formally  reopened  on 
Friday,  after  having  been  restored  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Jei-mau,  F.E.I.B.A. 

An  interesting  ceremony  was  performed  on  Satur- 
day forenoon  in  the  new  Calton  tunnel,  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  last  brick  key  was  placed  in  position 
by  Mr.  Frank  Young,  C.E.,  the  resident  engineer 
on  the  works,  on  behalf  of  the  North  British  Rail- 
way Company. 

In  memory  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Denison,  it  is 
proposed  to  budd  a  church  in  Tauuton,  dedicated 
to  All  Saints,  on  a  portion  of  the  Flook  Estate,  at 
a  cost  of  £60,000,  inclusive  of  endowment.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  first  £10,000  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  pm-chase  of  site,  vicarage  house  with  grounds, 
and  endowment. 

Lord  Windsor,  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff,  has  selected 
Wednesdaj' next,  the  29th  inst.,  for  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  and  corner  stones  of  the  new  syna- 
gogue at  Cardiff,  the  commission  for  desiguing 
which  has  been  placed  with  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph. 

Mr.  G.  ■  E.  Hawes,  of  the  Steam  Joineiy  Works, 
Duke's  Palace,  Norwich,  the  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  works  of  restoration  carried  out  at 
St.  Peter  Maucioft's,  Norwich,  writes  explaining 
that  the  last  section  of  the  undertaking,  just  com- 
pleted, has  been  executed  under  the  diiectiou  of 
Messrs.  Bucknell  and  Cooper,  architects,  of  West- 
mhister.  The  upper  portion  of  the  great  western 
tower,  down  to  the  ringers'  floor,  was  restored  by 
Mr.  Hawes  from  designs  by  tlie  late  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A. 

The  Metropolitxn  Asylums  Board,  at  theu-  last 
meeting,  appointed  as  its  surveyor  Mr.  G.  W. 
Lund,  who  has  for  sixteen  years  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Blackburn  Corporation.  There  had  been  143 
applications  for  the  appointment,  which  is  now 
created  for  the  first  time.  A  works  committee  was 
also  nominated  to  consider,  advise,  and  report  to  the 
board  on  allf  uture  building  operations.  This  is  a  new- 
departure  by  the  board,  and  has  been  advocated  for 
years  by  some  of  the  members. 
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METHODIST  NEW  COXXEXIOX  CHAPEL 
AND  SCHOOL,  OUTLANE,  HUDDERS- 
FIELD. 

THIS  chapel  and  school  havebeenbuilt  to  replace 
a  structure  nearly  a  centmy  old,  on  a  very 
exposed  site  on  the  moors,  three  or  four  miles  out  of 
Huddersfield.  The  plan  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  arrange  in  order  to  avoid  the  numerous  graves 
found  on  the  site.  There  are  a  chapel,  with  tran- 
sept and  galleries  all  round,  seating  560  persons, 
and  a  schoolroom  for  3o0  scholars,  with  eight 
vestries.  Yorkshire  stone  was  used  throughout, 
and  all  the  woodwork  is  pitch-pine.  The  total 
cost  was  £2,750.  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Dixon,  of  Man- 
chester and  6ldham,  was  the  architect. 


An  inquiry  was  held  on  Friday  at  the  Council 
House,  Bristol,  before  Colouel  A.  G.  Dumford,  R.E., 
the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  corporation  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  approval  of  the  sale  of 
certain  corporate  lands  situated  in  Herring's-court, 
Castle-street,  Bristol,  in  the  parish  of  Dursley, 
Gloucestershu'e,  aud  in  the  parish  of  Portishead. 
Mr.  William  Stm-ge,  land  steward  to  the  Bristol 
Coi-poration,  gave  the  amounts  of  his  valuations  of 
the  several  properties. 


CHIPS. 

A  large  clock  is  to  be  placed  in  the  tower  of 
Cheltenham  Training  College  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Rev.  Principal  Chamney.  The  committee  have 
commissioned  Messrs.  John  Smith  and  Sons,  Derby, 
to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  paitnership  heretofore  subsisting  between 
George  EUcington  and  Greorge  Elkington,  jun., 
architects  and  surveyors.  Cannon  -  street,  E.C., 
under  the  style  of  George  Elkington  and  Son,  has 
been  dissolved. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ellis,  who  was  promoted  to  be  elec- 
trical engineer  to  the  Southport  Corporation  at  a 
salaiy  of  £208  while  the  works  were  in  progress, 
has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer  at  Bolton  at 
£300  salary. 

The  Llanidloes  Town  Council  have  adopted  a  re- 
port by  their  town  improvements  committee  recom- 
mending that  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas  be  offered 
to  engineers  who  would  supply  them  with  the  best 
scheme  of  water  supply  for  sanitary  and  domestic 
purposes,  together  with  an  estimated  cost. 

As  a  portion  of  the  scheme  for  the  better  defence 
of  London,  a  stretch  of  some  five  acres  on  the 
summit  of  Boxhill  has  been  shorn  by  Royal  Engi- 
neers of  its  trees  and  verdure  to  make  way  for  a  new 
fort.  Similar  defences  have  already  been  erected  at 
Guildford  and  Reigate. 


A  new  Wesleyan  chui-ch,  Gothic  in  style,  erected 
with  tower  and  spire,  at  a  cost  of  over  £12,000,  was, 
on  Wednesday  week,  opened  at  Cheetham  HLU, 
Manchester,  by  the  president  of  the  conference,  Dr. 
Waller. ;_  - 

A  new  eight-turret  clock,  striking  the  hours  and 
quarter-chimes,  has  been  placed  in  the  tower  of 
Grinton  Church,  Svvaledale,  Yorks,  the  work  having 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  and  Sons, 
clock  manufacture!  s,  Leeds  and  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  has  just  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  post  of  water  engineer  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Bombay  after  ten  years'  service,  has  been 
awarded  a  pension  of  10,000  rupees. 

The  repoi-t  of  the  Warwickshire  Clayworkers' 
Association,  presented  at  a  well -attended  meeting 
held  at  Glascote  last  week,  states  that  the  number  of 
members  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  committee 
cannot  but  feel  pleased  vrith  the  standing  and  pros- 
pects of  the  association.  Started  at  Glascote  only  a 
short  time  ago,  the  central  idea  being  to  bring  all  the 
clayworkers  in  Warwickshii-e  into  one  strong  imiou, 
wherever  the  objects  of  the  association  have  been 
explained  the  thing  is  taken  up  with  wide  approval. 

In  connection  with  the  scheme  for  the  extension 
of  the  north  end  of  the  landing-stage  at  Liverpool, 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Boai-d  have  accepted 
a  tender  for  the  constniction  of  a  bridge  to  connect 
the  stage  with  the  new  jetty. 


HOLBEiN  S  Portraits  from  Windsor  Castle. 
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Callixoton,  Coknwai.i,. — Nino  months  ago 
the  tower  of  >St.  Mary's  Chiirch,  Uallington,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  bcll-eham1)Gr  and  clock- 
room  below  was  totally  dc^stroyod,  the  roof  fell  in, 
the  peal  of  six  bells  (hung-  in  177.'))  was  melted, 
the  molten  metal  running  in  streams  to  the  foot 
of  the  tower,  and  the  town  cloek  (erected  in  1864, 
lit  a  cost  of  .tli'iQ)  was  also  destroyed.  Damage 
to  the  extent  of  some  £900  was  done,  and  whereas 
the  church  itself  was  insured  in  over  £1,000,  the 
tower,  with  the  exception  of  the  woodwork,  was 
mot  included,  and  the  bells  and  clock  were  only 
insured  in  .£H0.  Fresh  funds  were  r(0Bod,  and 
it  was  decided  to  replace  the  town  cloSte*  with  its 
two  dials,  with  a  new  timepiece  having .foui;  faces, 
and  striking  the  quarters  as  well  aq  the  hours. 
The  clock,  which  will  cost  £129,  has  already  been 
ordered  of  Itlessrs.  Smith  and  Son,  of  Derby,  and 
will  bo  placed  in  position  during  3Iay.  Steps 
■were  also  taken  for  carrying  out  the  lepair  and 
restoration  of  the  fabric  6f  the  tower,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Slessrs.  Hobbs  and 
Hon,  builders,  of  -  Killa  Mill.  The  new  ])eal  of 
six  bells,  which  have  been  hung  by  Mr.  \V. 
Aggott,  of  Chagford,  were  cast  by  Messrs.  IMears 
and  Stainbank,  of  the  Whitechapel  Foundry, 
Loudon,  and  cost  £i,iO.  The  dedication  of  the 
new  bells  took  place  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
total  outlay  has  been  about  £950. 

CuKCTiiAM  Hn.L. — The  new  Wealeyan  church 
at  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  nearlj' £12,000,  was  opened  last 
week.  It  stands  in  the  lJury  (Md-road,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Polygon,  and  is  loth-century 
English  trothic  in  style.  The  building  is  groupeil 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Polygon  entrance.  In 
the  centre  part  is  a  tower  and  spire,  flanked  with 
a  pinnacle  gable  on  the  left,  and  with  an 
octagonal  staircase  on  the  right,  and  a  projecting 
narthex.  The  building  is  faced  with  stone,  and 
the  interior  woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine.  The  choir 
stalls  and  organ-cases  are  of  oak,  while  the  pulpit 
and  font  are  of  Ancaster  stone,  with  imnels  of 
alabaster.  The  nave  is  broad,  and  the  sme  aisles 
are  used  only  as  passages  to  the  pews.  The 
building  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Xeill 
and  Sons,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  VVad- 
dington  and  Son,  architects,  of  St.  Ann's-squarc, 
Manchester. 

Glasgow. — The  plans  of  the  new  Empire 
Palace  Theatre,  which  is  to  replace  the  old  Gaiety 
Theatre  in  Sauchiehall-street,  were  before  the 
Olasgow  Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  Fridaj'.  The 
new  building,  w-hich  is  modelled  somewhat  upon 
the  Edinburgh  Empire  Palace,  is  in  a  mixed 
French  and  Italian  stjde.  The  exits  and  entrances 
remain  as  before,  but  a  new  elevation  towards 
Sauchiehall-street  has  been  necessitated  by  the 
insecurity  of  the  walls  in  that  part.  Built  to  a 
height  of  four  stories,  the  building  is  surmounted 
by  a  large  central  dome,  upon  which  is  set  a  high 
flagstaff.  Beneath  this  dome,  which  is  flanked  by 
a  couple  of  turrets  rising  from  the  first  story,  is  a 
pediment  which  bears  upon  it  in  large  letters  the 
■words  "  Empire  Palace  Theatre."  Underneath 
this  again  is  the  main  doorway,  semicircular 
topped,  and  with  a  verandah  running  above  it, 
whilst  a  few  yards  to  the  west  is  the  stage  door. 
The  roof  of  the  new  theatre  is  a  raised  one,  and 
lantern-topped,  and  has  a  dome  similar  to  that  in 
the  centre  at  its  north-west  and  north-east  angles. 
No  objection  was  taken  to  the  plans  on  Friday, 
but  they  were  formally  continued  until  next  Court 
da}-,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  plans  prepared  for 
the  old  elevation  (a  new  elevation  not  having  been 
at  first  intended)  might  be  arranged.  Mr.  Frank 
Matcham,  of  London,  is  the  architect  of  the  new 
building. 

Peterborough. — Schools  for  the  parish  of  St. 
John's,  Peterborough,  were  opened  on  the  new 
Bishop's-road  on  Monday  week.  They  were 
designed  bj'  Mr.  H.  M.  Townsend,  and  built  by 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  both  of  Peterborough.  The 
accommodation  is  for  between  600  and  700 
children.  The  block  comprises  two  distinct 
schools  in  one  frontage,  the  east  side  being  for 
girls,  and  the  remainder  for  infants.  The  large 
room  in  the  girls'  school  is  70ft.  in  length  and 
27ft.  in  width,  a  classroom  and  cookery-room 
being  provided  on  the  loft,  2 oft.  by  22ft.  in  pro- 
portions. A  large  room  in  the  infants'  school  is 
47ft.  6in.  by  22ft.  On  the  west  is  a  classroom 
and  a  room  for  babies,  and  these  measure  19ft.  bv 
22ft.,  and  21ft.  by  22ft.  respectively.   The  build- 


ings are  of  white  brick,  relieved  by  band.s  of  blue. 
The  rooms  are  heated  by  Musgrave's  stoves.  The 
cost  has  been  £3,300. 

PoNTEi'RACT. — Without  any  cercmonj',  the  re- 
centlj'-erected  infirmary  in  connection  with  the 
Pontefraet  Workhouse  has  just  become  occupied 
with  5)atients.  The  building  is  a  red-brick 
structure,  in  the  Domestic  Classic  style.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Greaves,  of  I'ontefract ; 
the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons,  of 
Doncaster ;  and  the  cost  of  erection  has  been 
£7,100.  The  furnishing  has  invijvod  the  ex- 
penditure of  £600  extra.  There  rtre  four  large 
wards  in  the  infirmary,  two  each  side  for  men 
and  women  patients,  and  each  containing  sixteen 
beds,  and  being  Tvift.  long  by  24ft  wide.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  foul-rooms,  daj-- 
rooms,  and  nurses'  quarters.  The  whole  building 
is  built  on  fireproof  principles,  fire-escapes  being 
fitted  up  outside  each  ward. 

UiciiMONi). — The  new  Free  Church,  Ormond- 
road,  Kichmond,  Surrey,  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, April  16th.  The  Ituilding  stands  on  rising 
ground,  with  ample  .space  on  all  sides,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  works,  inchiding  land,  has  been 
about  .£.'), 000.  The  church  has  been  erected  bj' 
Messrs.  IloUowaj'  Bros.,  of  Battersea,  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  personal  superintendence, 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  Locke  .  Worthington, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  <iuocn  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  with  buff  terracotta  dress- 
ings, as  supplied  by  the  liurmantofts  Works.  The 
vestibido  and  high  dado  round  church  are  of  oak, 
and  the  little  nave,  measuring  60ft.  by  30ft.,  is 
divided  by  three  oak  aisles.  -  There  are  two  tran- 
septs for  organ  and  church  oftices  respectively, 
the  latter  being  divided  olf  by  a  silent  proof 
screen.  The  choir  apse  has  an  arcade  running 
round  about  8ft.  from  ground,  all  detail  being  in 
buff  terracotta.  The  church  is  heated  by  three 
Musgrave  stoves,  the  flues  being  cairied  up  to  the 
highest  points  of  the  building. 

KoKiiAMi'Tox. — On  Saturday,  April  8,  H. II. H. 
the  Duchess  of  Teck  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  lioehampton. 
The  work  of  designing  the  new  church  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes- 
Prynne,  F.K.I.B.A.,  of  6,  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  whose  designs  were  accepted, 
and  tendered  for  last  year.  The  tender  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Porter,  builder,  of  Tottenham,  was  duly 
accepted,  and  the  work  commenced  in  November, 
1895.  Considerable  progress  in  the  foundations  has 
already  been  made.  The  orientation  of  the 
church  will  not  be  quite  due  east  and  west,  but 
nearly  so.  The  architect  has  placed  the  tower 
and  spire  at  the  lower  north-west  corner,  and 
thrown  out  a  double-gabled  transept  and  apsidal- 
ended  chapel  on  the  north  side,  keeping  the 
vestries,  organ -chamber,  and  baptistery  on  the 
south  side  towards  the  common.  The  main 
entrances  are  at  the  north-west  and  east  end,  one 
being  under  the  tower  and  the  other  at  the  side 
of  the  chapel.  The  nave  is  79- "ft.  in  length, 
and  24ft.  in  width,  and  gives  accommodation  for 
308.  Aisles,  r2-6ft.  in  width,  are  placed  north  and 
south,  anda  double  transept  24ft.  wide  by  3r6ft. 
long  is  thrown  out  on  the  north  side.  This 
transept  forms,  as  it  were,  the  nave  of  the  side 
I  chapel,  and  gives  accommodation  for  80  adults. 
The  chancel,  which  is  to  be  divided  from  the 
;  nave  by  a  lofty  arch  and  screen,  is  35-4ft.  in 
length,  and  is  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and 
will  give  accommodation  for  a  choir  of  40.  Good 
1  sized  choir  and  clergy  vestries  and  lavatories  are 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  chancel,  -with  a  heat- 
ing chamber  under  same.  A  circular  staircase 
leads  from  the  choir- vestry  to  the  organ-chamber, 
and  parish -room  over  the  vestrj-.  Externally, 
the  church  will  be  faced  with  Kentish  Eag  stone, 
I  and  internaUj-  with  red  and  yellow  brick,  relieved 
with  stone.  The  dressings  throughout  -will  be 
of  Corsham  Down  stone.  The  roof  will  be  tiled. 
The  amount  of  the  present  contract  is  £8,710; 
but  this  does  not  include  the  upper  stages  of 
tower  and  spire  or  the  baptisteiy.  The  total 
cost  of  the  church,  when  completed,  will  be  about 
£11,000. 

Tauxtox. —  The  chairman  of  the  Somerset 
County  Education  Committee  opened,  at  Taunton, 
on  Friday,  the  new  technical  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  in  connection  wdth  the  Huish 
endowed  school.  The  building  include  a  lecture- 
room,  30ft.  by  20ft.  ;  a  laboratory,  27ft.  by  20ft.  : 
and  a  workroom,  2aft.  by  20ft.  The  new  part  is 
in  the  same  style  as  the  other  portion,  being  of 
brick,  with  dressings  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  and 
connection  is  afforded  bv  !i  corridor.  .  Mr,  J. 


Houghton  S])oncer  was  the  architect.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  G.  H.  Pollard,  of  Taunton,  the 
fittings  were  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Morse  of  the 
same  town,  and  Mr.  T.  R.  James,  of  Exeter,  was 
employed  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding the  fittings,  has  been  £2,000. 


CHIPS. 

A  warehouse  at  the  comer  of  Carey-lane  is  nearing 
completion.  It  is  being  faced  with  Portland  stone, 
is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  will  cost  about 
£7,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Delissa  Josepli, 
F.R.I. D. A.,  of  Basinghall-stroet.  Messrs.  Perry 
and  Co.,  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  are  canying  out 
the  contract. 

The  Bishop  of  Richmond  preached  a  sermon  in 
Ejwt  KeswicK  Church  on  Thureday  night  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  organ,  built  by 
Abl)ott  and  Smith,  of  Leeds. 

■  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  will  probably  be  the 
sculptor  intrusted  to  execute  the  memorial  stjitue  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Over  £1,000  has  l)een 
subscribed  by  the  i)ublic,  and  the  family  of  the 
deceased  nobleman  will  make  up  the  sum  reciuisite. 
The  site  will  be  opposite  Fugglestone  Church,  near 
Wilton,  where  Lord  Pembroke  was  buried. 

The  galvanising  works  of  Messrs.  Lysaght,  Ltd., 
are  being  removed  from  Wolverhampton,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  which  has  ansen  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  corporation  in  regard  to 
sewerage. 

The  shareholdei-s  in  the  Todmorden  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society  have  decided  to  celebrate  the 
society's  jubilee  by  building  a  free  library  aud  by 
transfernng  thereto  and  presenting  to  the  town  the 
whole  of  the  society's  library,  consisting  of  over 
8,300  volumes  of  books,  subject  to  the  Free  Library 
Act  being  adopted  by  the  town. 

The  public  hall  and  library  at  Cwmanan,  Aber- 
dare,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday.  Most  of  the 
books  were  safely  removed.  The  loss  is  covered  by 
insurance. 

A  new  theatre  is  about  to  be  built  at  Chesterfield 
from  plans  by  Messrs.  Rollinsou  and  Son,  of 
Corporation-street,  in  that  town. 

The  Building  Clauses  Committee  of  the  Leeds 
Corporation  have  acceded  to  a  request  from  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Societj'  fixing  a 
day  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  society,  which 
desires  to  suggest  certain  modifications  in  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  for  dealing  with  plans  in  the 
Building  Inspector's  Department,  and  by  the  com- 
mittee itself,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  work  of 
architects.  The  proposals  to  be  advocated  before 
the  committee  will  be  supported  by  nearly  all  the 
principal  architects  in  the  city. 

A  new  building  is  being  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  Cheapside  between  the  premises  of  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Co.  and  the  Aerated  Bread  Co.  It  is 
being  erected  by  the  freeholder  himself,  Mr.  William 
Shepherd,  in  the  French  Gothic  style,  with  a  Port- 
land stone  front.  It  will  consist  of  a  basement, 
a  ground  floor,  and  four  ordinary  floors,  with  a  flat 
concrete  roof  with  iron  girders,  and  will  be  fire- 
proof. The  frontage,  which  wUl  be  some  30ft.  6in., 
runs  back  .52ft.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  F.S.A.,  of 
Fiusbury-circus,  is  the  architect. 

At  the  London  Consistory  Court  on  Tuesday  a 
faculty  was  granted,  authorising  a  number  of  altera- 
tions in  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Pimlico,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  the  north  and  south 
galleries  and  the  erection  of  a  gallery  across  the 
west  end  of  the  nave.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
alterations  is  about  £6,000. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  its  committee 
upon  the  water  supply  of  London.  It  resolved  that 
it  was  desirable  to  obtain  an  additional  supply  fi-om 
some  source  other  than  the  rivers  Thames  and  Lea, 
and  that  the  valleys  of  the  TJsk,  Wye,  and  Towy 
furnished  a  suitable  area,  from  some  part  of  which 
supphes  could  be  derived.  The  proposals  to  continue 
the  surveys  of  the  Welsh  areas,  and  to  expend  a 
sum  of  £10,000  upon  the  inquiry,  were  withdrawn. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  report  of  the  improve- 
ments committee  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new 
street  from  Holbom  to  the  Strand  was  also  with- 
drawn for  further  consideration. 

About  200  members  of  the  Eduiburgh  Association 
of  Science  aud  Art  visited  Glasgow  on  Monday, 
and  inspected  the  Parkhead  Forges  and  Rolling 
MUls  belonging  to  Messrs.  W.  Beardmore  and  Co., 
and  the  Glasgow  Corporation  sewage  works  at 
Dalmamock. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Burnley 
Corporation  considered  on  Monday  an  offer  from 
Lady  O'Hagan  to  dispose  of  Tovraeley  Hall  and 
sixty  acres  of  park,  the  hall  to  be  preserved  as  a 
museum  and  the  land  as  a  pubhc  park.  The  com- 
mittee decided  what  sum  to  offer,  and  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  teiins. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED;.  ;  .  , 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Warmxwj  JTwtses  from 
On-  Kitchen  Fire  hij  Loic-Tntisiirc  Hot  IFuter, 
by  Thomas  Pottkiitox  (Balhaiu)-. — This  is  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  authoi-'s  low-pi-essiire 
one-pipe  system  of  heating  by  hot  water,  which 
he  recommends  for  houses  and  other  buildings. 
Numerous  diagrams,  show  the  method  as  applied 
to  houses,  in  \\-hich  the  author  uses  a  zigzag 
boiler  -which  exposes  a  large  heating  surface  to 
the  fire,  said  to  be  six  times  that  of  a  boot  boiler. 
Another  illustration  shows  an  improved  rising 
bottom  under  the  firebox,  which  lifts  the  fire 
above  the  flue  if  necessary,  which  is  made 
independent  of  the  range.  Another  section  of 
the  book  describes  a  method  of  converting 
domestic  liot  water  into  heating  apparatus.  A 
"form  of  specification  for  fixing  a  range  and  boiler 

and'  hot- water  supply,  &c.,  is  given.  The 

Engineers'  Tear-Book,  by  H.  R.  Kempe, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.  (London:  Crosby  Lock- 
wood  and  Sons),  grows  in  iisefulness  yearly. 
The  present  edition  comprises  much  new  matter, 
and  the  whole  is  brought  well  up  to  date.  The 
added  pages  deal  chiefly  with  Brakes  for  the 
Measurement  of  Power,  the  Bursting  Strength 
of  Tubes,  Spiral  Springs,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Pumps  and  Mining.  Mr.  W.  H.  Booth,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Da\-ies,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Gunnis  have 
helped  the  editor  materially  with  matter  and 

suggestions.   Leek   and    Dis'riet  Illustrated 

(Leek:  M.  H.  Miller),  is  one  of  the  albums  in 
paper  covers  now  so  popuLar,  containing  letter- 
press reproductions  illustrative  of  the  ancient 
Metropolis  of  the  Staffordshire  ^Moorlands.  Por- 
traits are  given  of  the  late  Jlr.  William  Sugden, 
and  his  son  Mr.  Lamer  Sugden,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  illustrations  is  devoted  to  buildings 
in  Leek  erected  from  plans  by  these  architects, 
including  the  ALsop  Memorial  Hospital,  additions 
to  the  Town  Hall,  St.  Edward's  Schools.  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Bank,  and  the  residences 
known  as  Highfield,  Little  Hales,  Woodcroft, 

and  Mixon  Hay.  Ansociation  of  Surveyors  of 

H.M.  Sernee  :  Occasional  Papers — Second  Series, 
Dec.  189.5  (Brighton:  Trill  and  Son),  contain  a 
few  articles  of  interest.  "  The  Relation  of 
Pathology  to  Sanitary  Engineering,"  by  J.  T. 
Hurst  deals  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
pathogenic  germs,  their  modes  of  action,  the 
question  of  the  spore-producing  power  of  the 
typhoid  and  cholera  bacilli.  Sewer  ventilation 
and  the  filtration  and  purification  of  water  are 
touched  upon,  and  the  author's  endeavour  appears 
to  be  to  show  how  necessary  a  knowledge  of 
pathology-  is  to  the  engineer  "who  has  to  decide 
between  the  conflicting  opinions  and  statements 
of  expert  chemi.sts  and  others.  Articles  appear 
■on  '-Small  Gas  Plants,"  in  which  the  author, 
Mr.  T.  Ivor-JIoore,  deals  with  sub.stitute3  for  coal- 
.gas,  especially  oil-gas,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  liquid  hydrocarbons  by  heat,  and  men- 
tions in  this  connection  the  Patent  Paraffin-Gas 
Lighting  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  who  have  introduced 
a  useful  plant.  "The  Preparation  of  Approxi- 
mate Estimates,"  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Coleman,  is  a 
oseful  li.st,  showing  the  average  cost  of  War 
Department  buildings  and  works,  which  has  been 
found  of  ser^-ice  in  preparing  preliminary  esti- 
mates for  similar  works.  "  Kotes  on  Cylinder 
Piers  for  Bridges,"  by  H.  J.  Child,  and  "  Light- 
ing," bj-  J.  T.  Rea,  are  other  papers  of  some 

value.  Griffin's  Electrical  Engineers'  Price  Book. 

Edited  by  H.  J.  Dowsixr;  (London  :  Chas.  Griffin 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  8s.  6d.),  i.s  made  more  useful  and 
up-to-date  even  than  before,  by  the  addition  of 
70  pages  of  new  matter.    Architects  and  builders 

will  find  the  jmces  given  fair  and  reliable.  ■ 

The  chief  feature  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Essex 
Revieiu  (Chelmsford :  E.  Durrant)  is  an  article 
on  Hornchurch  Church,  by  Mr.  Eiied  Chan- 
cellor, F.R.I.B.A.,  illustra'ted  with  perspective, 
plan,  and  details.— — ^The  Engineerir.ij  Magazine 
for  March  (Xew  York)  (l.,ondon  :  f ieorge  Tucker, 
Salisbnrj-- court;  contains  several  articles  of 
genenil  interest.  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  has  a 
timely  paper  on  "  The  Architecture  of  Jlodom 
Bank  Buildings,"  having  reference  chiefly  to 
interior  arrangemf-nt.  Ditfer(;nt  typos  of  plan 
are  illustratefl,  from  the  simple  panilh.'logram 
di\T/ling  a  public  lobby  or  sjiace  from  the 
clerical  department  of  "  the  bank,  which  is 
still  the  best  for  some  restricted  siti^s,  to  jilaiis 
in  which  the  counter-length  is  increa.s(-d  by 
making  it  of  the  horseshoe  form,  two  ty])(!.<  of 
wfcich  are  given,  ooe  showing  thf;  public  )x><\\ 
mmmndvA  by  the  counter  and  book-keepers' 
•pace,  the  other  i)lacing  the  l>ook-ke£  pers  in  the 
eentre,  with  lobl/io8  on  ea<?h  Bi(lte,  «n&  for  men 


and  the  other  for  women.  Another  tyix:  of  plan 
is  the  banking-room  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York.  In  this  the  entrance  is  on  one  side, 
with  the  public  lobby  forming  a  •H-shapiMl  spjicc, 
and  the  banker's  space  filling  up  the  other  "por- 
tion. Domed  ceilings  and  large  central  sky- 
lights are  recommended,  v  Other  papers  on 
Prof.  Rontgen's  "  New  Radiance,"  "  Artistic 
Engine-Room  Interiors,"  and  ."  Lighting  by 
Electricity  "   will  be  found  of  interest.  The 

pages  are  well  illustrated.  The  TVood  Industries 

of  Sweden  (London  :  The  Timber  Trades  Journal, 
14,  Bartholomew- close)  is  a  well  printed  and  illus- 
trated quarto  volume,  brought  out  by  our  con- 
temporary The  Timber  Trades  Journal,  in  which 
journal  the  articles,  we  believe,  appeared.  It  was  a 
good  thought  to  publish  in  a  book  form  the  useful 
information  and  statistics  collected  together  on 
the  wood  industries  of  Sweden.  The  volume  is  a 
compilation  of  much  useful  information  and 
returns.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  learn  how  the 
shipments  of  sawm  and  planed  wood  has  increased 
from  the  year  1852.  In  that  year  435,395  loads 
were  shipped  from  Sweden,  while  in  last  j'ear 
the  return  is  2,989,000,  nearly  three  millions  o| 
loads.  These  suggestive  figures  show  to  what  an 
extent  the  demand  for  sawn  wood  has  grown. 
From  Norrland  alone  a  great  deal  of  it  comes, 
and  this  province  dominates  the  trade,  for  from 
the  south  of  Sweden  the  export  has  been  nearl}- 
stationary.  The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the 
largest  importer  of  all  European  countries.  The 
forest  exhaustion  in  Norrland  is  a  burning  ques- 
tion, and  legislation  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
matter  quickly.  The  compilers  enter  largely 
into  this  important  question.  Many  interesting 
points  are  raised,  as,  for  example,  the  cost  of 
carriage.  It  wiU  hardly  be  believed  that  the 
rates  of  English  railway  companies  are  decidedly 
the  highest  in  Europe,  and  that  "  wood  goods  can 
be  carried  cheaper  from  the  interior  of  Sweden 
and  delivered  in  an  English  harbour  than  they 
can  be  moved  150  miles  by  rail  in  England." 
The  firewood,  stave,  square  timber,  and  pulp- 
wood  trades  are  now  very  important  indu.stries. 
As  to  the  joinery  trade,  some  useful  facts 
are  given.  The  output  of  Swedish  joinery  for 
the  last  year  was  about  200,00.0  doors,  50,000 
sashes  and  frames,  and  50  or  so  million  of  feet  of 
mouldings.  The  districts  from  which  goods  are 
exported  are  described  and  illustrated.  The 
Gothenburg  district  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
joinery  trade.  The  Stockholm  district  is  also 
well  known  for  manufactured  joinery.  Then  we 
have  illustrated  articles  on  the  Gefle  district,  the 
Soderhamn  district,  the  Sundswall,  and  other 
ports.  The  work  is  a  useful  summary  of 
the  quantity  of  sawn  wood  shipped  fiom  the 
great  Swedish  ports,  of  the  condition  of  the  trade 
in  each  district,  and  will  bj  a  valuable  book  of 
reference  on  the  timber  trade  of  Sweden. 


COMPETITIONS. 


LiVERi'boL. — The  couiiuittec  of  the  I^iverpool 
Northern  Hosjjital  have  selected  the  competition 
plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Pc^anipgton,  Son,  and 
Harvey,  of  I/ondon  and  Liverpool,  for  the  build- 
ing which  is  about  to  be  erected  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Da^-id  Lewis  trustees.  The 
plans  Submitted  in  competition  arc  t^  be  exhi- 
bited at  an  early  date.  _  _  .  - 

Shakdlow. — ^Some  time  ago  the  Shardlow  Board 
of  Guardians  advertised  for  plans  for  the  building 
of  a  workhouse  infirmarj-.  Twenty-five  sets  of 
plans  were  submitted  under  motto,  and  the  com- 
mittee reduced  them  to  six,  which  "were  submitted 
to  an  assessor.  The  committee  in  their  choice 
were  unanimous.  At  the  meeting  on  Friday  it 
was  agreed  that  the^  first  prizfe  which  the  board 
offered  of  £20  be  awarded  to  Plan  No.  11,  Motto, 
I'  Red  Cross  "  ;  and  that  the  second  prize  of  £10 
be  awarded  to  Plan  No.  3,  motto,  "  Aiial."  The 
sealed  envelopes  were  then  opened  by  the  chair- 
man, who  declared  that  the  winners  of  the  first 
prize  were  Messrs.  Edward  Thoma^  and  Sons,  7, 
Queen  Anne's-gate,  London,  S.\V.,  and  the 
winner  of  the  second  prize  was  Mr.  John  R. 
Parkin,  of  Idridgehay,  near  Derby. 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.    All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  ttiere  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to- correspondents.] 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  ail 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOK  of  the  Buildi.vo 
News,  332,  Strand,  "W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.    Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  imdertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stband  Newspaper  Company,  Limited, 


CHIPS. 

An  arrangement  has  been  come  to  between  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  and 
the  corporation  of  Mauchester  iu  regard  to  the 
improvements  at  Victoria  Station  in  that  city,  and 
the  Company's  Bill  will  now  go  before  the  Chaii-man 
of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  an 
unopposed  measure. 

The  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Tortoise  Stove 
Works  and  Foundiy,  earned  on  by  Messrs.  C. 
Portway  and  Son,  has  necessitated  the  erection  of 
a  warehouse  upon  the  firm's  property  adjoining  the 
railway.  The  new  building  is  of  red  brick,  and  is 
.55ft.  by  33ft.,  and  of  two  floors  iu  height.  The 
building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  H.  Runnacles, 
Messrs.  Goodey  and  Cressall  being  the  architects. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Limpsfield  Chart, 
was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  week  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester.    Mr.   Reginald  Blomfield  was  the 
I  architect,  and  accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
I  220  people,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,300. 

On  Wednesday  week  a  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
I  Augustine's  Schools,  Kilburn,  to  consider  the  de- 
I  sirability  of  completing  the  church  by  the  erection 
of  the  tower  and  spire.    The  vicar,  who  presided, 
I  stated  that  twenty  years  had  passed  since  they  made 
I  a  great  effort  to  complete  the  body  of  the  church  by 
I  erecting  the  nave.    Air.  Pearson,  R.A.,  was  very 
1  anxious  to  see  the  spire  raised,  as  it  was  the  most 
!  important  feature  in  the  whole  design.    The  lower 
stage  of  the  tower  and  the  foundations  were  built  at 
the  same  time  as  the  nave,  and  the  estimate  for  its 
completion  was  £6,000.    It  was  announced  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  that  £3,200  has  been 
promised. 

An  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Co.,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  opened  on  Friday  nighty  the 
J  parish  eluirol):  of  Grfantony-  X.B.-    *-       ^-   -^^  - 


TERMS  OF  SXIBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CH.4.RGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auetious,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  first  line 
counting  as  two),  the  minimimi  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. .  " 

Front-page  Advertisements  23.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL ,  XLI., 
XL VI.,  XLIX.,  LI.,  LIU.,  LrV'.,  L\TX[.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXII.,  LXm.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LX\X, 
LXVII.,  LXVm.  may  .  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Sub.scribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  jiist  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print.  ' 

Paxtii.e.  (It  is  impossible  to  state  the  average  age  of 
competitors.  If  our  criticism  on  yoiu  design  "  came 
rather  as  a  .shock  "  to  you,  let  it  galvanise  you  to  in- 
creased effort  and  improvement.) 

Clal  de  B.  Andrew.  (Your  drawings  are  voi^-  late,  and 
came  in  after  our  choice  was  made.  We  cannot  tell  yqn 
the  average  time  occupied  by  the  competitora  on  tnrfr 
work.  You  will  in  due  coui-se  work  more  quickly  if 
you  pereevere.)       '  . 

KfecEiVED.— E.  F  (Arundel).— .4..  R.  and  Co.— .A..  L.  T.— 
Interested.  -  W.  S.  Gordon.— (i.  M.  and  Co. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLL'B. 
DiiAwixGS  RK(■EIv^:l>.— "  Oberon."  "In\-icta,"  "Owl," 
"Tomrav  Atkins,"  "Pickwick,"  " Como,"  " Carlisle," 
"Mauda'lay,"  "Venus,"  "A.  B.C.,"  "lOifKr,"  "Mac," 
"Lancastrian,"  '•  Fear,"  " Moor,"  "Brian."" 


Comsponbtnce. 

BRICK  BOND. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Buildixo  News^ 

SiK,— In  your  issue  of  April  3rd,  page  436, 
column  3,  Mr.  F.  "Walker  said  that,  as  a  practical 
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Itttticommunication. 


clerk  of  works,  he  considered  the  weak  point  in 
the  test  was  the  bond  adopted.  In  the  United 
States  it  was  customary  to  use  a  4i  bond  through- 
out, with  headers  throughout  every  third  or  fifth 
course.  In  Dutch  bond  the  closure  was  done 
away  with,  and  so  a  source  of  weakness  was 
avoided.  The  American  bricks  were  broader  and 
better  than  English  ones.  Does  he  mean  to  tell 
us  that  \\  bond  is  better  than  English  bond 'r 
Will  he  kindly  give  us  a  sketch  of  an  18in.  pier 
in  Dutch  bond  r"  As  regards  the  quality  of  English 
bricks,  let  him  inspect  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel, 
and  I  think  he  will  find  both  bricks  and  work- 
manship as  good  as  any  the  United  Stakes  can 
produce. — I  am,  kc,  Hf.kiiy  J.  Blake. 


QVESTIONS. 

[115(X).]— King~-PoBt  Tru8B.  —  Would  Komconc 
answer  u  quostiim  which  1ms  several  times  appeared  in 
the  examimitions  of  the  Kojal  Institute .'  I  have  tried 
various  sources,  hut  have  not  suceecUed  iu  arriving  at  any 


CHIPS. 

The  new  Flavel  Memorial  Coiigi-egational  church 
at  Dartmouth  was  opened  on  Wednesday. 

Messrs.  Fambiiui  and  Daniels,  Architectural  Con- 
crete Works,  Lincoln,  have  secured  the  contract  for 
supplying,  iu  their  buif  concrete,  the  whole  of  the 
dressings  for  the  new  theatre.  West  Bromwich.  The 
above  consist  of  moulded  door  and  window  jambs, 
with  elliptic  and  circular  arched  heads,  modelled 
caps,  spandrels,  finials,  panels,  and  consoles,  pierced 
and  moulded  parapets,  and  scrolled  wing  ornaments, 
emiched  cornices,  tunets,  pediment,  i:c.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Bradney  and  Lloyd,  Shifnal ; 
and  the  architects,  Messrs.  Owen  and  Ward,  Bir- 
mingham. 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
rejected,  on  Monday,  the  Bill  for  the  construction 
of  the  Watford,  Edgware,  and  London  EaOway. 

The  Kent  Aichscological  Society  have  selected 
Canterbuiy  for  their  annual  meeting  in  July.  They 
will  assemble  in  the  Cathedral  city  on  the  23rd  July. 

At  Sunbury  Petty  Sessions,  on  Monday,  the 
urban  district  council  was  summoned  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  for  failing  to  discontinue  the 
flow  of  Sewage  from  the  drains  of  Sunbury  into  the 
Thames.  The  magistrates  decided  that  the  Sun- 
bmy  District  Council  was  guilty  of  the  offence,  and 
fined  them  £10.  The  chairman  said  the  Bench 
would  state  a  case  for  a  higher  court,  if  necessary. 

On  Monday,  April  13th,  the  Bishop  of  Guildford 
formally  opened  the  new  schools  at  Bransgore,  near 
Christchurch,  Hants.  The  site  for  the  schools  was 
given  by  the  late  Sir  George  Meyrick,  and  the 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £630  by  Mr. 
Harris,  a  local  tradesman.  The  buildings  are  in  a 
style  adapted  fiom  the  Gothic,  and  consist  of  a 
large  room,  53ft.  by  'iUft.,  for  the  elder  scholars, 
and  an  infants'  room,  24ft.  by  21ift.,  together  with 
commodious  and  separate  cloak-rooms  and  lobbies 
for  boys  and  giiis.  The  internal  height  of  both 
rooms  is  16ft. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  winter  session  in 
connection  with  the  York  Architectural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Chmch  Institute,  Leiidal,  York,  on 
Friday  evening,  when  Mr.  Geo.  Benson  gave  a 
lecture,  entitled  "Old  York,"  illustrated  by  lime- 
light views. 


satisfactorv  conclu-sion.  Question :  Give  the  reciprocal 
diagram  of  the  king-post  tru-ss. — Eowix  J.  Tench. 

[11501.]— Brickwork  and  Timter  Framingr.— 

In  ineasiuinp  up  outside  pla.stering  on  brickwork  between 
timber  fiamm^,  is  it  usual  to  exclude  the  timbers  in  tlie 
dimensions  of  the  plastering,  as  the  panels  arc  small,  and 
some  sli;nii',l  as  sketch.    The  timbers  ai-e  lin.  in  front  of 


I 'oitland  cement  for  running  in  bolts  to  holes  in  basalt 
rock  by  the  sea.side,  subject  to  tides  .'— Lhvf.h. 

[U49G.]  -  Boltingrto  Rock.— How  could  you  possibly 
get  cement  into  tlie  liole  wlien  the  bolt  is  there  at  tho 
same  time  .'  The  cement  might  be  run  in  ina  lii|uid  state, 
Imt  it  would  have  no  strength  at  all,  and  would  be  no  good 
for  resisting  th(!  impact  of  tlie  waves.  Youmust  cei-tainly 
use  molten  lead  run  in  quickly  and  regularly.  'V\w.  bolts 
used,  would,  of  course,  be  '•  rag  bolts,"  and  the  idea  in 
using  lead  is  to  have  a  material  which  Will  run  into  and 
completely  lill  up  spaces  about  the  bolt,  and  also,  in  tho 
stiatu  of  the  adjoining  rock  (which  cement  would  never 
do),  so  that  the  bolt  and  tho  lead  may  together,  as  it 
were,  form  part  of  the  rock  itself .—Ali.k.s-  T.  IIi'sskli., 
llfiacombe. 

I iMini.l— Verandah  Boof  Covering'.— "Why  not 
try  wrought-iron  plain  sheets,  or  cornigatcd  iron 
(painted)  looks  very  well,  and  would  stand  the  wiiiid 
pressure  if  properly  bolted  down .'-  Allf.n  T.  11i;ss'ri,i., 
llfracombe. 


the  finished  surface  of  the  plastering.  I  have  been  d<jing 
a  building,  and  paid  the  plasterer  laboui'  all  over :  but  the 
architect  proposes  to  allow  me  for  merely  the  nett  surface 
covered  by  the  plastering,  deducting  all  timbers. — Bat 
AND  Ball.  "J 

[11.502.]— Noiseless  Pavingr  for  Stables.— Can 

one  of  your  readei-s  give  me  information  as  to  any  paving 
for  stables  which  will  prevent  the  noise  caused  by  the 
horses  stamping  and  moving .'  It  is  proposed  to  build 
stables  adjoining  a  house,  and  as  one  of  the  sitting-rooms 
vriW  only  be  separated  by  a  wall  of  ordinary  thickness 
from  one  of  the  stalls,  it  is  feared  that  the  noise  from 
the  latter  will  be  veiy  objectionable.  Cork  bricks  have 
been  mentioned.  Is  there  such  a  thing  that  would  be 
applicable  .' — A.  B. 

[1150.3.]— Big-a  White  Floors.— lam  told  that  Riga 
white  prepared  flooring  is  very  good.  Would  some 
obliging  correspondent  in  the  timber  trade  kindly  give  me 
.some  infoimation  as  to  same,  as  to  qualities,  tliieknesses, 
widths,  how  prepared,  marks  and  colour  of  marks,  export 
ports,  and  defects  in  these  goods  to  be  avoided '  The 
timber  mai'ks  book  does  not  appear  to  make  any  reference 
to  flooiing  exported  fi-om  this  port ;  imle.ss,  indeed,  it  has 
been  introduced  into  a  later  edition  than  miiie. — R. 


COVENA>'TS  XQ)T  TO  ASSIGN. 

A VERY  usual  covenant  in  leases  is  that  made 
by  the  lessee  th:it  he  will  not  assign  with- 
out the  hjssor's  license  having  first  been  obtained. 
It  is  also  very  customary  to  add  that  such  a 
license  shall  not  be  unreasonably  withheld  in  the 
case  of  a  respectable  and  responsible  tenant  beinff 
found.  It  has  never  yet  been  definitely  decided 
what  is  the  legal  effect  of  this  word  "  unreason- 
ably." The  recent  case  of  "  Bates  v.  Donaldson  " 
(Times,  Jfarch  31)  is  therefore  of  some  interest 
and  importance.  That  was  an  action  in  which 
the  i)biintiff,  the  lessor,  sought  to  recover 
possession  of  a  house  in  Cavendish-square  for 
breach  of  the  usual  covenant  not  to  assign 
without  license,  which  had  not  been  given. 
The  house  had  been  leased  to  a  Mrs.  Wilson  for 
14  years  from  1888,  and  the  lease  contained  this 
covenant  against  assigpiment.  The  lessee  had 
applied  to  the  plaintiff  or  lessee,  and  had 
admittedly  found  a  responsible  and  respectable 
tenant,  with  whom  she  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  com- 
pelled her  to  carry  out  in  an  action  for  specific 
performance.  She  had  accordingly  assigned  the 
lease  to  the  defendant,  and  now  the  real  question 
was :  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff's  license  to 
assign  had  been  "  unreasonably  withheld." 

It  appejired  that  the  plaintiff  had  refused  to 
consent  to  the  proposed  assignment,  not  because 
he  had  any  objection  to  the  new  tenant,  but 
because  he  wanted  the  house  for  himself.  For 
the  defendant,  it  was  argued  that  this  refusal  to 
give  the  necessary  license  to  assign  was  "un- 
reasonable." It  was  contended  that,  although 
there  might  easily  be  reasonable  grounds  for  such 
a  refu.sal — as,  for  instance,  if  the  tenant  wished 
to  use  the  house  for  trade  purposes — yet  the  fact 
that  the  lessor  wanted  it  himself  was  certainly 
unreasonable,  ilr.  Justice  JIathew  held  that  the 
object  of  the  covenant  was  for  the  protection  of 
the  landlord  and  the  lessee.  The  meaning  of  it 
was  that  when  the  proposed  tenant  was  a  re- 
sponsible and  respectable  person,  there  must  be 
some  reasonable  cause  to  object  to  him.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  the  landlord''s  right  to  refuse 
leave  to  assign  would  really  be  absolute.  He 
then  held  that  the  plaintiff's  desire  to  have  the 
house  for  himseK  was  not  a  reasonable  ground, 
and  so  he  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  the 
assignee,  with  costs. 

Fred.  WETHERFrELi),  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  GuildhaU,  E.G. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Bi'ildixg  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 

Old  ScB.sCRiBER.—AiiCHiTECT.—Bi  iLDiNG.— Liability. 
— This  woidd  be  more  a  matter  of  fact  than  of  law.  Upon 
your  statement,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  negUgence  on 
your  part,  you  coidd  not  be  held  legally  liable.  There  is 
no  such  !QX!cial  limit  of  time  as  you  suggest. 

R.  T.  Losdon.—Arbiteator.— Setting  Aside  Award. 
— You  can  apply  to  the  Court  to  set  aside  the  award  on  the 
ground  of  bias  in  the  arbitrator.  The  result  woidd  depend 
upon  the  facts  you  can  prove,  and  is  rather  doubtful. 

W,  H.  B.—  Arciiite(T.—  Penaltv.— Certificate.— 
i  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  rather  upon  the  form 
of  the  contract  than  upon  an>-thing  else.  If  there  is 
power  to  retain  penalty  you  shoiUd  do  so ;  if  not,  give 
tinal  certificate  with  special  clau.se  as  to  penalty  having 
been  inclined,  and  let  the  owner  act  as  he  likes. 

Cari-.— CouxciL.— Roadside  Waste.— I  do  not  think 
the  district  council  could,  or  would,  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  preceding  Local  Board  in  this  matter. 


REPLIES. 

[11496.] — Bolting:  to  Rock. — Will  someone  state 
from  experience  the  comparative  qualities  of  lead  and 


A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
William  Fiederick  Coney,  of  Fenchurch-street, 
E.C.,  and  Southend-on-Sea,  builder  and  contractoB, 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Feoxtage  Len'es  ox  Couxee  Sites. — At  the 
"West  London  Police-couit  on  Tuesday  last,  before 
Mr.  Lane,  Q.C.,  a  summons  was  heard  at  the  instance 
of  the  London  County  Council  apiiust  Mr.  William 
>.4.yres,  of  Clifton  Hoose,  Mall-road,  Hammersmith, 
for  failing  to  set  back  the  external  wall  of  a  building 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Rose  and 
Crown-lane,  Hammersmith.  Mr.  Chilvers,  from 
the  Solicitor's  Department,  prosecuted,  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  barrister,  defended.  In  opening  the  case, 
Mr.  Chilvers  explained  the  summons  was  taken  out 
under  section  1-i  of  the  London  Building  Act  1891, 
the  defendant  having  erected  an  addition  to  Xo.  199, 
Hammersmith -road,  the  external  wall  of  which  was 
not  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  a 
public^  footway  known  as  Rose  and  Crown-lane. 
Jy  otice  had  been  served  on  the  defendant  requiring 
him  to  set  the  building  back,  which  he  had  failed  to 
do,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  a  penalty  under 
sub-sec.  2  of  200  of  the  Act,  of  not  less  than  £2  and 
hot  more  than  £5.  In  support  of  the  summons, 
Mr.  Dovaston,  a  surveyor  in  the  office  of  the 
CottncQ,  and  Mr.  Jones,  an  assistant  in  the  Sur- 
veyor's Department  of  the  Vestry,  were  called,  and 
produced  plans  of  the  building,  which  showed  it  to 
be  erected  at  the  comer  of  Hammersmith -road  and 
Rose  and  Crown-lane,  and  close  up  to  the  boundary 
of  the  lane,  which  was  only  about  oft,  wide.  For 
the  defence,  Mr.  Shaw  contended  that  the  building 
ivas  numbered  in,  and  situate  in  Hammersmith- 
road,  and  that  the  section  of  the  Act  did  not  require 
the  building  to  be  set  back  from  the  centre  of  more 
than  one  street,  that  being  the  street  in  which  it  was 
situate.  The  magistrate  stated  that  it  had  been 
decided  a  building  could  be  in  more  than  one  street, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  section  required  that 
buildings  should  be  set  back  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  any  street  on  which  they  abutted, 
and  he  fined  the  defendant  £2,  and  also  ordered  him 
to  pay  £2  2s.  for  costs. 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapldatioxs. — R.  "V.  Bishop  of 
Heeefoed. — In  this  case,  in  which  judgment  was 
given  on  Friday  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr. 
Justice  Wright,  Mr.  Kempe  showed  cause  against  a 
rule  for  a  mandamus  to  be  directed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  commanding  him  to  consider  certain  objec- 
tions of  the  Rev.  William  Heaton,  formerly  incum- 
bent of  Ditton  Priors,  to  the  report  of  the  diocesan 
Surveyor  for  dilapidations  in  respect  of  the  buildings 
of  the  said  benefice,  in  accordance  with  section  34  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871.  Mr. 
Heaton  was  incumbent  of  Ditton  Priors,  Salop,  up 
to  December  13,  1893,  when  he  obtained  other 
preferment.  The  late  Bishop  of  Hereford  insti-ucted 
the  diocesan  surveyor  to  report  on  the  dilapidations. 
The  report  was  made  on  February  1,  ls9-t.  Mr. 
Heaton  sent  in  his  objections  on  December  7.  One 
«f  the  objections  was  that  items  were  included  which 
were  not  properly  part  of  the  premises  of  the  bene- 
fice, but  Mr.  Heaton's  own  property.  The  Bishop, 
however,  confirmed  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  as 
Mr.  Heaton  refused  to  have  a  second  report  made  at 
his  own  expense.  The  rule  >iisi,  had  been  obtained 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Heaton  on  two  grounds — one,  that 
as  a  fact  the  BLshop  had  not  considered  the  whole 
matter,  and,  secondly,  that  the  Bishop  had  stated 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  consider  the  rejxirt,  bat 
was  bound  to  act  on  it  rmless  a  second  one  were 
fnade.  The  Bishop  has  now  made  an  affidavit 
stating  that  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford 
dnMarch25, 189.5.  OnApril3Mr.Beddoe,theBishop's 
secretary,  visited  him,  and  brought  the  matter  of  the 
Ditton  Priors  dilapidations  under  his  notice.  He 
discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  directed  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Heaton,  and  also  with  the 
surveyor,  to  ascertain  if  the  surveyor  still  considered 
the  sum  named  in  the  rejxjrt  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  affidavit  continues,  "Having  mjself  considered 
the  whole  matter,  including  the  various  contentions 
of  Mr.  Heaton,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Heaton's  objections,  so  far  as  they  were  valid,  could 
not  be  properly  dealt  with  by  any  personal  investi- 
gation of  my  own,  but  only  by  ordering  a  second 
survey,  and  that  as  this  was  declined  by  Mr.  Heaton 
I  muiit  accept  Mr.  Oswell's  report,  and  make  my 
order  in  accordance  with  it."  He  signed  the  order 
accordingly.  Sections  29  and  34  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
DiLipidations  Act,  1871,  are  material.  The  Court 
discharged  the  rule.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said 
the  question  turned  on  section  34,  which  provided 
that  in  contested  cases  the  Bishop  was  to  decide 
'•'after  consideration  of  the  whole  matter."  The 
Court  had  no  power  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
Bi»hop,  and,  the  Bishop  statmg  that  he  had 
con-sidercl  the  whole  matter,  the  rule  must  be 
discharged,  but  this  would  be  without  costs.  Mr. 
Ju.stice  Wright  concurred. 

BeXIIILL  AnCHITECTS'  PAIlTXEnSHIP.— In  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  on  Friday,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Day,  the  case  was  heard  of  Alton  v.  Hicks. 
It  was  brought  by  Mr.  William  Herbert  Alton, 
an  architect  and  surveyor,  of  Bexhill,  against  Mr. 
Hicks,  ii\vt  an  architect,  residing  at  the  same  place, 
to  recfjvcr  a  balance  due  in  respect  of  money  lent. 
The  defen'Lant  did  not  set  up  any  defend:  with 
regard  to  C3S  4».  of  the  sum  claimed,  but  disputed 
the  balancs,  amounting  to  over  £12/).  .The  plaintiff's 


case  was  that  he  had  joined  the  defendant  in  his 
business,  and  during  their  connection  he  had  lent 
Mr.  Hicks  various  sums  of  money  on  his  personal 
account.  The  defence  was  that  some  of  the  money 
had  been  given  for  the  purjjose  of  the  business,  and 
that  the  larger  sum  had  been  advanced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assistmg  to  finance  a  builder  to  whom  Mr. 
Hicks  had  lent  considerable  sums  on  the  security  of 
the  building  property.  Mr.  Justice  Day,  however, 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintitt'  for  the  amount 
claimed,  with  costs. 

A  Steeet  Paving  Assessmext. — White  v.  The 
Vestey  of  Fulham. — In  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  Mr. 
Justice  Taughan  Williams  gave  judgment  in  an 
appeal  from  a  magistrate's  decision  to  enforce  an 
assessment  upon  owners  of  property  in  respect  of 
the  paving  of  a  new  street.  It  was  heard  on 
January  21  last,  and  judgment  was  now  given. 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  said  that  the  circumstances 
were  somewhat  complicated,  and  therefore  they 
had  taken  time  to  consider  the  matter.  The  new 
street  in  question  was  known  as  St.  Thomas's-road, 
in  which,  on  the  northern  side,  there  were  about 
thii-ty  small  houses,  two  of  which  were  owned  by 
the  appellant.  In  1870,  the  vestry  resolved  to  pave 
the  thoroughfare,  under  Section  105  of  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act,  1855,  as  a  new  street, 
and  they  assessed  the  owners  of  the  houses  on  the 
northern  side  in  respect  of  the  cost.  In  1888  the 
owner  of  the  boundary  fence  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  street,  offered  to  put  back  his  fence  13ft.  ; 
this  offer  was  accepted,  6ft.  were  added  to  the  road- 
way and  7ft.  reserved  for  a  footpath.  The  vestry 
resolved  again  to  treat  St.  Thomas's  road  as  a  new 
street  in  reference  to  this  addition  to  the  width  of 
the  street,  and  the  paving  of  it ;  and  they  assessed 
the  owners  of  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  paving,  though 
their  houses  did  not  abut  on  the  new  part.  The 
appellant's  assessment  was  £7  4s.  6d.  ;  he  refused 
to  pay  it ;  the  magistrate  ordered  that  he  should 
pay,  and  it  was  this  decision  that  was  now  appealed 
against.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  cited  the  cases  of 
"  Richards  v.  Kessick,"  "  The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Co.  v.  Hackney  Board  of  Works," 
"  Midland  Railway  Company  v.  Walton,"  "Regina 
V.  Hackney  Board  of  Works,"  "  St.  Giles,  Camber- 
well  V.  Hunt,"  "  St.  Giles,  Camberwell  v.  Crystal 
Palace  Co.,"  (and  "Wilson  v.  Vestry  of  St.  GUes, 
Camberwell."  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
vestry  was  absolutely  without  jurisdiction  to  resolve 
a  second  time  to  tieat  the  whole  of  St.  Thomas's- 
road  as  a  new  street  in  respect  of  the  addition  to  its 
width  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  thoroughfare. 
The  appellent  must,  therefore,  succeed.  Mr.  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams  concurring,  the  appeal  was 
allowed,  with  costs. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  the  new  branch  library 
situated  in  the  Moseley-road,  Balsall  Heath,  was 
opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  The  new 
building,  which  is  the  ninth  branch  library  in  the 
city,  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  and  at 
present  contains  7,000  volumes.  Messrs.  Cossins  and 
Peacock  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  R.  Fenwick  is 
the  builder.  The  style  is  English  Renaissance,  and 
the  walling  is  of  Leicester  red  bricks  with  biscuit- 
buff  terracotta  dressings,  green  Westmoreland  slates 
being  employed  for  roofing. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton  has  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  on  the 
Dunster-road,  Minehead.  The  architect  for  the 
church  is  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Scoles,  of  Yeovil, 
and  its  erection  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  builder,  of  Minehead.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  and  the  building  will  be  of  Alcombe  red 
sandstone,  worked  to  a  rock  face,  with  Bath-stone 
dressings  and  soHd  Bath- stone  windows.  Later  on 
a  presbytery  adjoining  the  church  will  be  added, 
whilst  the  church  itself  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  August  next. 

Last  week  was  an  unusually  busy  one  at 'Token- 
house-yard,  and  the  aggregate  of  £169,817  was 
announced — almost  a  record  for  the  month  of  April. 
Freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  ground-rents 
sold  with  the  greatest  freedom  ;  two  important  City 
leaseholds  and  a  residential  property  at  Wimbledon 
also  formed  features  of  the  week's  dealings,  while 
many  life  policies  and  reversions  and  a  numter  of 
investments  in  Metropolitan  and  subui'ban  properties 
changed  hands. 

The  rural  district  council  "of  Bath  have  elected  as 
their  surveyor  Mr.  Bolwell,  who  held  a  like  office 
under  the  old  highway  board,  and  at  the  toimer 
salary,  £240  a  year. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  Wesleyan  chapel.  Com- 
mercial-street, Skelmanthorpe,  there  is  now  being 
built  a  new  chapel,  at  which  fourteen  memorial- 
stones  were  laid  on  Saturday.  The  new  chapel  will 
be  Gothic  in  style,  with  the  roof  half-ceiled.  The 
work  is  being  earned  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  BeiTy,  architect,  of  Huddersfield,  whose 
design  was  chosen  out  of  twelve  sent  in.  The  total 
Cfwt  of  the  chapel  (which  will  seat  .360  persons), 
including  the  organ,  will  be  about  £2,000. 


PARLIAMENTAEY  NOTES. 

Exhibition  Buildings  at  South  Kensixgto.v. — 
In  answer  to  Sir  H.  Howorth,  Mr.  Akers  Douglas 
said,  on  Friday  night,  the  question  of  continuing 
the  exhibition  buildings  at  South  Kensington  is 
receiving  the  at  ention  of  the  (iovemment.  The 
existing  j)l  I  IIS  having  been  prepared  on  the  asisump- 
tion  that  the  buildings  were  required  partly  tor 
puqioses  of  the  secretariat  may  have  to  be  recon- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
Under  these  circumsbinces  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
proposing  a  supplementary  estimate  this  year. 

Vextilatiox  ox  the  Meteopolit.vx  Railway. — 
A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
began,  on  Tuesday,  the  consideration  of  the  omnibus 
Bill  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  The 
committee,  having  considered  and  passed  the  clauses 
relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Aylesbury  Station, 
proceeded  to  the  clauses  under  which  powers  are 
sought  to  acquire  large  areas  of  additional  property 
in  Euston-road,  Marylebone-road,  and  Praed- 
street.  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.B.,  in  his  evidence, 
stated  that  this  property  was  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  ventilating  shafts  upon  the  principle  of  those 
placed  on  the  Thames  Embankment  over  the  Dis- 
trict Railway.  The  erection  of  those  ventilators 
had  greatly  purified  the  air  on  that  line.  These 
powers  are  strongly  opposed  by  the  vestries  of  the 
district,  and  by  the  owners  of  property.  The  com- 
mittee passed  these  clauses  on  Wednesday,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a  proviso  referring  the  whole  question 
of  the  method  of  erecting  the  ventilators  to  ah 
arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Epsom. — ^The  urban  district  council  are  asking  for 
powers  to  borrow  £11,500  for  works  of  water  supply 
— viz.,  the  extension  of  the  scheme  which  was  set 
on  foot  two  years  ago,  when  a  loan  of  £2, .500  was 
sanctioned  to  provide  a  new  engine  and  boilers  at 
the  works.  The  present  reservoir  holds  some 
120,000gals,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  second  on 
the  Downs  near  the  Derby  Arms  Inn.  The  site 
will  cost  £500,  while  an  alternative  site  at  Tatten- 
ham  Comer  would  cost  about  twice  that  sum.  The 
consulting  engineer,  Mr.  George  Hodsou,  said  that 
a  site  in  Langley  Bottom,  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
Grand  Stand,  would  be  best  for  the  purpose  if 
another  reservoir  were  needed ;  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  present  waterworks  in  East-street 
were  free  from  pollution,  and  might  properly  be 
extended  to  the  advantage  of  the  ratepayers  and  on 
a  more  economical  principle. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  Payne-street  Memorial  Church  Schools' 
Canterbury,  are  now  completed.  The  architect  is  Mr" 
James  Brooks,  F.R.LB.  A.,  of  London,  and  the  style  is 
Late  Gothic.  The  giound  floor  is  allotted  to  the 
girls'  school,  and  the  upper  floor  to  the  boys',  the 
entrances  being  separate.  There  is  on  each  floor  a 
large  room  in  the  centre,  37ft.  6in.  by  20ft.,  and  this 
is  flanked  at  either  end  by  classrooms,  20ft.  square. 
The  exterior  is  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings. 

The  Palis  Municipal  Council  has  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  plan  for  a  metropolitan  narrow-gauge 
railway,  and  has  authorised  a  concession  for  an 
underground  tubular  railwaj'  between  Vincennes 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  constructed  according  to 
the  Berlier  system. 

The  monument  to  Dean  Butler  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral has  been  finished,  and  the  unveiling  ceremony, 
which  is  be  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  takes 
place  to-morrow  (Saturday). 

Mr.  J.  C.  Holder  has  presented  to  the  Birming» 
ham  Art  Gallery  an  oil-painting  by  Thomas  Baker, 
more  generally  known  as  Baker  of  Leamington. 
The  picture  reju-eseiits  a  glade  in  Stoneleigh  Park, 
with  a  foreground  of  an  old  wooden  bridge  spaumng 
a  small  stream. 

The  North  Darley  schools,  near  Matlock,  are 
being  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's  patent 
exhaust  roof  ventilators  and  special  vertical  inlet 
tubes,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Handsworth  are 
about  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  technical 
school  at  the  comer  of  Stafford-road  and  Golds 
Hill-road  in  that  to^vn.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
William  Henman,  of  Cannon-street,  Birmingham. 

The  West  Riding  County  Council  have  instmcted 
Mr.  J.  Vickers  Edwards  to  proceed  with  the  pre- 
paration of  plans  for  blocks  for  acute  cases  at  Wake- 
field lunatic  asylum,  and  an  asylum  for  private 
patients  at  Scalebor  Park. 

New  Club  premises  are  now  being  erected  in 
Market-street,  Whitworth,  near  Rochdale,  for  the 
Whit  worth  Conservative  Association,  from  plans  and 
designs  by  Mr.  Xorcliffe  Mills,  architect,  Rochdale; 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Joseph  Law,  of  AN'liitworth. 
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The -first  of  a  fresh  ronrse  of  five  free  lectures 
to  bo  pivcn  at  Carpenters'  Hull,  London,  E.G., 
on  successive  Wednesday  evenings,  was  delivered 
this  week  by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher, 
F.R.I. 15. A.,  of  King's  Oollege,  who  took  as 
his  s\ibjcct  "Timber  and  Composite  lioofs." 
On  Wednesday  next,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
F.Ii.I,B,A,,  superintending  architect  to  the 
London-  County  Council,  will  give  an  address 
in  the'  eairfo  hall  on  ".Shoring,"  and  the 
arrangements  for  thg  fallowing  weeks  will  be 
as  follows May  G,  "  The  Setting-Out  and 
Construction  of  Staircases,"  by  Mr.  .lames 
Bartlett,  the  demonstrator  at  King's  College 
architectural  classes  ;  May  13  ,  "  The  Framing 
and  Construction  of  Partitions  and  Floors,"  by 
Professor  T.  Pogcr  Smith,  F.ll.LB.A.,  o'f 
University  Collogf! ;  and  May  20,  "Strength 
and  Strains  in  Wood,"  by  Jlr.  F.  11.  Farrow, 
F.R.I.B.A.  •'I'he  lectures  are  primarily  intended 
for  candidates  for  the  examinations  organised  by 
the  Worshipful  Compiny  of  Carpenters,  which 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  the  10th,  Hth,  12th,  and  i;jth 
June. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  presented  at  the 
meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  refers  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  great  extension  which  the  technical 
education  movement  has  undergone  during  the 
past  few  years.  In  London  alone  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  C(;ntral  Governing  body  of  the  City 
Parochial  Charities  are  spending  about  £120.000 
annually  on  technical  education  ;  and,  probably, 
an  equal  amount  is  being  spent  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  the  Livery  Companies  of  London  through 
the  institute  or  by  indi\-idual  action.  They  refer 
to  the  work  now  being  done  on  similar  fines  at 
the  institutes  at  Now  Cross  and  Clerkenwell  and 
at  the  I'eople's  Palace,  the  Carpenters'  Company's 
schools  at  Stratford  and  Great  Titchficld-street, 
and  the  technical  schools  and  textile  departments 
at  Leeds.  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  other  towns 
in  the  North  of  England  ;  and  express  a  hope 
that  the  great  increase  in  the  educational  acti-vity 
of  individual  companies  may  not  lessen,  but 
rather  strengthen,  the  support  they  give  to  the 
institute  as  the  association  through"  which  to  co- 
operate in  securing  for  the  Metropolis  a  well- 
organised  system  of  technical  instruction. 

A  MEETING  of  the  public  works  committee  of 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, when  it  was  decided  to  report  to  the  city 
council  in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  reorganisation 
of  the  work  of  the  city  surveyor's  department, 
described  in  our  columns  in  our  issue  of  March 
27,  p.  472.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
8er%-ice8  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Till  in  connection  with  the 
city  council,  but  not  in  connection  with  the 
drainage  board,  and  to  pay  him  a  reduced  salarj' 
of  £600  a  year,  while  a  deputy  or  assistant 
colleague  shall  receive  £400  from  the  corporation 
and  £400  from  the  drainage  board.  This  arrange- 
ment will  involve  no  increase  of  costs,  Mr.  Till's 
salary  hitherto  haxdng  been  £1,000  from  the  city 
council  and  £400  from  the  drainage  board. 

A  DErfT.<.TioN  representing  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  waited  upon  the 
committee  of  the  Leeds  City  Council  on  Friday, 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  proposals  for  the 
laying  out  of  City-square.  The  members  of  the 
deputation  were  Mr.  E.  J.  Dodgshun  (president), 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford  (secretary),  Mr.  Georo-e 
Corson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp,  Mr.  H.  Parkin,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Danby,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hobson,  andilr.  W.  S. 
Braithwaite.  The  deputation  produced  plans  and 
models  illustrative  of  their  scheme.  The  models 
had  been  prepared  in  wax  by  Jliss  Laws,  of  the 
School  of  Art,  under  the  direction  of  the  society. 
One  of  these  showed  the  whole  of  the  square, 
with  a  central  monumental  group,  and  the  front 
of  the  Post-office.  Two  other  models  showed 
Altei-native  designs  for  the  central  monument  on  a 
large  scale.  Mr.  Dodgshun  reminded  the  com- 
mittee that  the  new  buildings  of  the  Post-office, 
being  the  most  important  feature  of  the  suiTound- 
ings  of  the  square,  dominate  it  to  a  large  e.xtent, 
and  the  line  of  its  frontage  forms  a  base  line 
from  which  a  central  axis  can  be  described  for 
setting  out'a  symmetrical  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  the  square.  To  define  the  outline  of  this 
area,  it  is  i)roposed  to  erect  a  low  balustraded  wall 
parallel  with  the  Post-office,  with  two  openings 


15ft.  in  width  directly  opposite  its  two  principal 
entrances,  with  raised  pedestals  on  either  side, 
forming  bases  for  electric-light  standards,  and 
the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  wall  curved  for- 
ward on  pliin,  and  terminated  by  pedestals, 
surrounded  by  groups  of  statu.-iry.  The  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  inclosure  could  be  defined  by 
granite  posts,  with  chains  from  post  to  post,  with 
pedestals  on  either  side,  surmounted  by  electric- 
light  standards.  It  is  proposed  that  n  central 
monumental  group  of  sculpture  should  form 
the  c(.'ntre  -  jucce  of  the  H(|iiure,  including  an 
equestrian  hgure  of  a  pack-hor.se  and  rider, 
and  four  seated  figures — viz.,  Ralph  Thorosby, 
antiquary  and  historian  ;  Dr.  Priestley,  scientist 
and  philosopher  ;  John  Harrison  (in  mayoral 
robes),  benefactor  and  philanthropist  ;  .lohn 
Smeatcm  (born  at  Whitkirk),  engineer  of  the  first 
Eddystoiie  Lighthouse.  For  the  six  bas-relief 
panels  it  is  proposed  to  select  subjet-ts  from  the 
history  of  Leeds,  with  some  of  its  old  buildings 
indicated  in  the  background.  With  the  exception 
of  the  central  monument  and  some  seats,  the  area 
of  the  s(iuare  would  be  kept  free.  The  existing 
Peel  statue,  being  much  too  small  in  scale,  should 
be  removed  to  the  Victoria-square.  Mr.  Corson 
added  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  proposed 
scheme.  The  laying  o\it  of  the  Scjuare  would 
cost  between  £2.000  and  £:i,000,  and  the  monu- 
mental group  would  involve  an  additional  £3,000 
or  £4,000.  The  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  the  matter  would  receive  serious 
consideration. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which 
has  its  general  offices  in  Manchester,  has  just 
been  issued  by  Mr.  F.  Chandler,  the  general 
sccretiiry.  During  last  year  the  total  receipts, 
including  a  balance  of  £74,119  Ga.  fihd.  from 
December,  1804,  amounted  to  £iy.),649"'98.  9Jd. 
The  total  disbursements  reached  the  sum  of 
£114,226  19s.  2|d.,  leji\-ing  a  balance  last  Decem- 
ber of  £79,422  10s.  7d.  There  is  thus  shown  a 
balance  of  £->,30;i  4.s.  l^d.  in  the  society's  favour 
on  the  twelve  months'  operations,  the  cash  in 
hand  being  the  highest  balance  ever  recorded  in 
the  annual  reports.  The  total  worth  of  the 
society  is  shown  at  £8G,.578  ?,8.  Id.,  or  an  average 
per  member  of  £2  2s.  7d.  Forty-one  branches  of 
the  society  were  opened  during  the  year,  and  the 
total  membership  is  now  44,l.i."),  or  a  net  increa.se 
of  1,114.  In  the  support  of  unemployed,  the 
society  expended  £38,646  78;  4d.,  or  "l9s.  per 
member.  This  was  £2,439  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  due  to  a  mild  autumn,  with  a  general 
improvement  in  trade.  Trade  pri\'ileges  cost 
£6,607  16s.  lid.,  or  3s.  3d.  per  member,  as 
against  £9,687  in  1894,  and  £1.5,904  in  1893.  The 
general  secretary  remarks  that  many  of  the  dis- 
putes arose  out  of  the  employers'  objections  to"  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  working  rules  pro- 
hibiting piecework,  and  the  attempted  resistance 
to  the  introduction  of  prepared  joinery  made 
under  conditions  which  their  rules  forbade  mem- 
bers to  take  part  in.  In  accident  benefit  there 
was  paid  £1,900,  or  lid.  per  member,  as  against 
£2,490  in  the  pre-t-ious  year.  Sick  benefit  required 
an  expenditure  of  £28,179  2s.  8d.,  or  13s.  lOid. 
per  member,  an  increase  of  £3,841  on  the  pre\-ious 
year.  The  sum  spent  on  superannuation  benefit 
was  £10,96.i  12s.  Ud.,  or  5s.  iH.,  an  increase  of 
£1,619.  Mr.  Chandler  urges  that,  since  strikes 
in  the  future  -n-ill  tend  more  and  more  to  be  fights 
to  the  death,  and  the  society  will  have  no  longer 
the  ser\'ices  of  duly  appointed  organisers  to  help 
forward  the  cause  of  unionism  in  their  trade,  the 
members  must  resolve  themselves  into  a  compact 
army  of  organisers. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  illustrating  the 
applications  of  Mason's  patent  non-slipping  stair 
treads,  manufactured  by  the  Safety  Tread  Syndi- 
cate, Ltd.,  of  15,  Barbican,  London,  E.G.,  and 
Glasgow.  Our  readers  have  seen,  doubtless,  the 
excellent  treads  for  staircases,  which  have  been 
used  so  extensively  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  step  of  the  Tower  Bridge, 
and  used  by  the  Office  pf  Works,  London  School 
Board,  and  railway  companies.  The  treads  al-e 
formed  by  a  combination  of  chilled  steel,  iron,  or 
other  hard  metal  with  lead,  the  Ifead  filling  grooves 
of  parallel  dovetailed  section  in  the  tread  of  iron. 
The  steel  withst-mds  the  wear,  while  the  lead 
gives  the  foothold.  Worn  treads  can  be  repaired 
with  these  treads ;  they  are  perfectly  noiseless,  as 
the  lead  only  comes  in  contact  with  the  feet,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  indestructible.  For  rail- 
way stations,  schools,  factories,  and,  in  fact,  all 
public  buildings  where  the  traffic  is  considerable 


and  non-slipping  steps  arc  necessary,  thes«  un- 
wearablo  treads  ought  to  be  used.  They  are 
applicable  to  wood,  8t<mc,  concrete,  and  iron  stair- 
cases, landings,  and  the  same  invention  is  intro- 
duced for  hydrant  and  manhole  covers,  pavement 
covers  and  lights.  These  treads  are  cheaper  than 
any  other  tread  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 

The  new  price  list  issued  by  Messrs.  Arnold 
VV.  Kershaw  and  Co.,  consulting  engineers, 
Custom  House  Buildings,  Lancaster,  comprises 
several  designs  of  their  well-known  pneumatic 
ventilator,  adapted  for  the  roofs  and  turrets  of 
buildings  in  every  st)'le.  It  is  needless  to  Bay 
the  patentees  have,  by  a  lengthened  experience, 
b('('n  able  to  perfect  the  construction  of  this  useful 
appliance,  and  to  assign  to  their  right  position 
and  proportions  the  deflectors,  making  the  venti- 
lator one  of  the  best  and  most  ornamental  in  the 
market.  The  designs  represent  Kershaw's  plain 
and  ornamental  arrangements  for  lidges  ;  the 
"  concealed  "  ventilator,  which  »in  be  introduced 
between  two  sides  of  a  roof  below  the  ridge  ;  the 
patent  ventilator  for  sewers  and  soil-pipes — 
verj-  efficient  autoiiyitic  means  of  creating  an  up- 
current — besides  the  patent  inlet  and  air-diffuser 
for  rooms  ;  also  panel  inlets,  improved  mica  outlet 
ventilators,  and  patent  pneumatic  chimney  cowls, 
constructed  on  similar  principles  to  the  pneumatic 
ventilator.  The  prices  quoted  are  very  moderate. 
The  Kershaw  patent  pneumatit;  ventilator  has 
been  used  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Navy,  and 
hfis  been  largelj'  employed  in  India,  Japan,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Australian  colonies. 


CHIPS. 

Lord  Wolseley  will  attend  the  formal  opening,  on 
May  23,  of  the  new  Volunteer  drill-hall  at  Bourne- 
mouth, erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  and  presented  to 
the  4th  Hants  Uifle  Volimteers  by  a  Bournemouth 
lady. 

The  Highways  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
will  bring  up  an  important  rejiort  on  the  tramways 
question  either  next  Tuesday  or  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  The  offers  of  the  syndicate  have  not  been 
entertiimed,  but  the  committee  will  report  that  the 
North  Metropolitan  and  the  London  Street  Tram- 
ways have  jointly  agreed  to  sell  their  undertakings 
to  the  Council  at  once,  and  to  pay  a  sum  of 
£600,000  for  the  fourteen  years'  lease  to  be  granted 
to  them.  This  wUl  be  equivalent  to  9  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  outlay.  The  committee  have  also  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  leasing  other  tramways, 
which  will  return  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay. 

A  memorial  to  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryoa  has  just 
been  placed  in  Bulwick  Church.  It  consists  of  an 
Elizabethan  medallion  in  white  marble,  executed  by 
the  Countess  Feodore  Gleichen.  This  is  mounted 
on  a  setting  of  Bolsover  stone,  carved  -with  naval 
emblematic  designs. 

Dean  Farrar's  fund  for  the  restoration  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  in  commemoration  of  the  thirteenth 
centenary  of  the  baptism  of  King  Ethelbert,  next 
year,  now  amounts  to  over  £6, .500,  including  a  dona- 
tion of  £1,000  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
as  landowners  in  Kent. 

The  Hampshire  Field  Club  broke  new  ground 
yesterday  (Thursday) ,  when  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Portsmouth,  the  proceedings  including  a  short 
lecture  by  lir.  WTiittaker,  the  president,  on  "The 
Geology  of  Portsea  Island." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Durham  and  North- 
umberland ArchfEological  Society  was  held  at 
Durham  on  Tuesday.  The  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell 
was  again  elected  president,  and  other  officere  were 
reappointed.  The  following  list  of  excursions  for 
the  summer  were  agreed  upon  : — 1,  Brinkbum, 
Felton,  and  Guyyance ;  2,  Kirkheaton,  Thi-ocking- 
ton,  and  Swinburne  ;  Elwick  Hall,  Hart,  Hartle- 
pool, and  Greatham  ;  4,  Crathome,  Hutton, 
Rudby,  Kirklevingtou,  and  Yarm ;  5,  Brancepeth 
(afternoon)  ;  6,  Kelso,  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and 
Jedburgh  (two  days'  excursion). 

The  nave  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Bamingham. 
Parva,  Norfolk,  was  reopened  after  restoration 
on  Monday  week.  The  chmch  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  a  loth-century  Norfolk  village  church. 
It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  square  battle- 
mented  tower.  The  chancel  was  restored  in  1879, 
and  the  nave  has  now  been  taken  in  hand,  leaving 
only  the  tower  to  be  still  accomplished.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration  has  been  £1,000.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  of  Norwich. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  about  30  members  pf  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  visited  the 
Trinity  almshouses  and  buildings,  Quayside,  New- 
castle. Capt.  Crawford  acted  as  cicerone  to  the 
party,  and  explained  many  objects  of  interest  found 
in  the  narrow  chare  off  busy  Quayside.  The  party 
also  visited  All  Saints  Church.  Saturday  afternoon '« 
proceedings  formed  the  first  of  a  series  of  outings 
programmed  by  the  N.A.A.  for  the  summer. 
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MEETINaS  FOB  THE  ENStTINa  WEEK. 

Satubdat  (to-mobbow). — St.  Paul'H  Ecclesiolog-ical 
Sociey.  Visit  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
untler  iruidance  of  the  Kev.  L.  (_iilbei-t.soii. 
•J.3  p.m. 

Architectural  Association.  Visit  to  the 
Cobiug  Hotel,  Mount-street,  W.  3.30 
p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectui-al  Association. 
Visit  to  St.  Columbus  Abbey  and  Island 
of  Inchcolm.  Steamer  from  West  Pier, 
Leith.   -2.45  p.m. 

London  and  Provincial  Foremen's 
Association.  Quarterly  meeting,  Far- 
ringJon-road,  E.C.  7.30  p.m. 
MosD.w. — Sanitary  Institute.  "  Principles  of  Calculating 
Ai'eas  and  Cubic  Space."  by  J.  Wallace 
Pegg.   8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  "  Rivers  Con- 
.servancy  and  Pollution,"  by  R,  F. 
Grantham.    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "Applied  Electro- 
chemistry," Cantor  Lecture  No.  1,  by 
Jas.  Swinburne.  8  p.m. 
Tuesday. — Institution  of  Ci\-il  Engineers  Discussion  on 
"The  Works  of  Water  Supply  from 
Thirlmere  and  Vymwy."  8  p.m. 
Wednesday. — Society  of  Arts.  "  Fruit  Drying  or  Eva- 
poration," by  E.  W.  Badger.    8  p.m. 

Cari)enters'  Hall  Free  Lecture, 
"  Shoring,"  by  Thos.  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A. 
8  p.m. 

Thl'esdav. — Sanitarv  Institute.  "  House  Drainage,"  by 
W.  C.  T>-ndale.   8  p.m. 


CHIPS. 

The  Duke  of  Fife  will  lay  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  town  hall  and  municipal  buildings  at 
Hammei'smith  on  May  7. 

The  new  reservoir  constructed  for  the  corporation 
of  Bujy,  Lanes,  at  Cloughbottom,  will  be  formally 
inaugurated  on  Thursday,  May  7. 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  bxiilt  at  Stechford ' 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  total  cost  of  the  church  is  estimated  j 
at  £4,300,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  j 
at  present  erect  only  the  chancel  and  a  portion  of  i 
the  nave,  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  I 
about  £2,.500.  I 

The  watching  and  lighting  committee  of  Glasgow 
Corporation  have  agreed  to  recommend  the  cor-  I 
poration  to  increase  the  salary  of  Mr.  Paterson,  the  ! 
firemaster,  from  £.500  to  £600.  j 

A  new  hotel  in  Tempest-hey,  Liverpool,  was  i 
formally  opened  on  Friday.    Mr.  T.  H.  Harrison, 
of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Brown  ' 
and  Backhouse,  of  the  same  city,  were  the  builders. 

By  his  will  the  late  Major  John  Potts,  of  Harro-  j 
gate,  has  bequeathed  a  picture  representing  "  Cleo- 
patra going  to  meet  Mark  Antony,"  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  of  a  new  church  and  schools  in  Park-road, 
Blackhill,  co.  Durham.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
£.3,000,  £1,.500  of  which  has  already  been  raised. 
The  church  will  be  67ft.  by  43ft.,  and  31ft.  high 
from  floor  to  ceiUng.  The  church  will  seat  nearly 
600  worshippers.  The  schoolroom,  which  adjoins 
thereto,  will  be  49ft.  6in.  by  28ft.  The  buildings 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  George  Kace,  Westgate- 
in-Weardale,  architect. 

On  Frday  Mr.  R.  Dumford,  assistant  commis- 
sioner, attended  at  the  White  Hart  Assembly 
Booms,  Hawes,  to  hold  a  public  inquiry  with 
reference  to  the  proper  site  to  be  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  market  hall,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  Metcalfe 
Atkinson,  who  about  ten  years  ago  left  £1,500  for 
that  puiyose.  In  Xovember,  189^1,  a  scheme  was 
devised  by  the  trustees  for  building  a  new  market 
house  for  Hawes,  to  comprise  a  market  hall,  read- 
ing-room, and  coffee-room.  Under  this  scheme  the 
trustees  purchased  three  acres  of  land,  called 
Bortree  Field,  as  a  site.  .Since  then  the  trustees 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  another  piece  of 
land,  called  the  "  Up  Town  "  site,  would  be  prefer- 
able. Mr.  J.  P.  Kay,  architect,  of  Leeds,  in  another 
report,  stated  that  the  latter  or  market-place  site 
would  be  most  centrally  convenient  and  suitable. 
Some  objec-tions  had  been  made  by  local  residents, 
who  had  presented  a  memorial. 

The  course  of  les-sons  in  modelling  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Architecture  School  is  terminated  for  the 
session,  and  Mr.  Stiinnus  will  give  a  series  of 
demonstrations  at  6. 15 p.m.,  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  as  follows— April  30,  May  7,  14,  21, 
and  .Tune  1,  4,  8,  11,  on  "The  Orders:  in  Detail, 
Treatment,  and  Application." 

A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Society 
was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms  on  Wednesday  week, 
when  Mr.  J.  X.  Scott  delivered  a  paper,  "  Im- 
pression.? of  Florence,"  formed  during  a  visit  last 
summer.  He  de.'-CTibed  the  chief  palaces  and  build- 
ings, illustrating  his  remarks  by  photos  and  sketches 
made  during  his  stay.  Mr.  James  Hay  afterwards 
real  a  paper  on  "  The  Fireplace,"  illustrated  by 
Ketche*. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

The  London'  Building  Te.^dks. — The  mou 
employed  in  the  London  building  trades  have 
decided  to  come  out  on  stiike  on  Friday  in  next 
week.  May  1st,  for  an  advance  of  wages  amounting 
to  id.  an  hour  and  a  new  code  of  working  r\iles. 
On"  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Hall, 
Southwark  Bridge-road,  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  various  trade  unions  interested  was  held  in 
order  to  carry  forwaid  the  arrangements  for  con- 
certed action.  According  to  the  latest  figures 
published,  the  trade  unions  affected,  as  far  as  their 
London  branches  are  concenied  and  the  number  of 
men  in  each,  are  as  follows : — Operative  Bricklayers' 
Society,  6,300 ;  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  5,800  ;  General  Union  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  2,700 ;  Perseverance  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  500  ;  Associated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  345 ;  National  Association  of  Operative 
Plasterers,  2,763  ;  Amalgamated  Society  of  House 
Decorators  and  Painters,  752 ;  United  Operative 
Plumbers'  Association,  925  ;  Millsawyers  and  Wood 
Cutting  Machinists,  204 ;  General  Smiths'  and 
Fitters'  Ti-ade  Union,  200 ;  United  Builders' 
Labourers'  Union,  1,650 :  General  Labourers' 
Amalgamated  Union,  2,400  ;  Navvies'  and  Brick- 
layers' Labourers'  Union,  1,650  ;  United  Order  of 
General  Labourers,  900  ;  Gasworkers'  Union  (Build- 
ing Trades  section),  840 :  and  Amalgamated 
Plumbers'  Mates'  Society,  372.  The  total  number 
of  men  involved  in  these  and  a  few  smaller  unions 
amounts  to  31,411  ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  men, 
especially  amongst  the  labourei-s,  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  any  trade  organisation,  and  a  general 
strike  throughout  the  Loudon  building  trades  would 
involve  50,000  men.  Some  of  the  larger  unions 
have  been  paying  a  levy  of  Is.  per  week  per  member 
for  some  time  past,  in  view  of  a  possible  strike  on 
the  1st  of  May. 

National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labottr. — 
The  annual  report  of  this  society  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1895,  states  that  the  year  has  been 
a  very  severe  one  for  all  branches  of  lesser  skilled 
labour.  All  unions  dealing  with  this  class  of  labour 
have  felt  the  strain,  and  very  few  can  report  ad- 
vancement. It  is,  therefore,  considered  fortunate  ifa 
reaction  has  been  avoided.  The  difficulty  of  paying 
lock-out  benefit  has  been  the  chief  source  of  trouble. 
The  funds  have  been  depleted  very  largely  by  it, 
and  what  is  worse  even  than  this,  the  union  has  lost 
a  great  many  members  and  several  branches  owing 
to  the  dissatisfaction  caused  in  its  administration. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  very  large  gain  as 
regards  hours  of  labour,  and  this  without  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  wages. 

Sunderland. — About  300  joiners  connected  with 
the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiiiei's'  Society, 
and  employed  in  the  house-building  trade  at  Sun- 
derland, came  out  on  strike  on  Friday.  Their 
demand  is  for  |d.  per  hour  increase,  so  that  they 
may  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  men  on  the 
Tyne,  who  are  obtaining  9d.  per  hour,  against  8id. 
at  Sunderland.  There  are  two  societies  affected  by 
the  dispute — the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  and  the  Associated  Society  of  Joiners, 
the  former  numbering  about  600  and  the  other  300 
men.  Of  these,  about  two-thirds  are  employed  in 
shipyards ;  but  they  have  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  masters,  having  accepted  an  advance  of 
Is.  6d.  per  week.  Although  the  men  belonging  to 
the  Associated  Society  are  also  agitating  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  they  have  not  yet  joined  the  men 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society.  A  deputation  from 
the  Associated  Society  waited  upon  the  Masters' 
Association  at  the  Empress  Hotel,  Sunderland,  on 
Friday  night,  and,  after  a  lengthened  conference, 
the  masters  decided  to  write  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
two  associations  to  the  effect  that  they  were  willing 
to  submit  the  matter  of  an  advance  to  arbitration. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  and  Co., 

121,  Bunhill  Row.  Londoii,  E.C. 

TELEPHONE  N».  870. 


THE  ITWVICTA. 

PATENT  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Superior  Semi-dry  Press  Bricks,  Deliverable  in  London  by 
Canal  and  River. 

WORKS:  WEST  END  BRIDGE,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX. 

For  Sample.s  and  Particulars  Apply, 
LONDON  OFFICE- 

ST.  BEORGE'S  HOUSE  EASTCHEAP,  E.C. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architect*  is  speciallv  invitffl  to  the  Durability 

*n'i  te&utiful  Coi.orR  of  tKis  material. 
Qaarriet  Well  Opened  ;  Quick  Despatch  Guaranteed  ;  Stonework 
Delivered  and  Filed  Complete.   Snmples  and  Estimates  Free. 

AddrfHs:  — 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTON,  STOKE-UNDEU-irAM,  SOMt:nsET. 

London  .^sent:— 
Mr.  E,  A.  WILLIAMS,  Ift,  Craven-atreet,  Strand,  W.C. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 
Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANE,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINOS. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

MBTIMATSa    eiVBH  OH  APPLICATION. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY,   WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 
120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.C. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Flanks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


TENDERS. 

*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering — at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Birmingham.  —  For  wiring  and  fitting  of  the  new 
general  hospital : — 

Birmingham  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.  (accepted). 

Bournemouth. — For  painting  Boiimemouth  Prome- 
nade Pier.  Ml'.  F.  AV.  Lacey,  borough  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor : — 

"With  white-  "With  Galley's  Torbay 
lead  paint.  oxide  paint. 

George  and  Harding  ..  £360  5  0  ...  £3aO  5  0 
Dacombe  and  Son    ...    350   0   0     ...      350  0  0 

New,  P   345  10   0     ...      365  10  6 

.Jenkins  and  Sons     ...    292  10   0     ...      303  10  0 
Port,  A.  W.    ...     ■  ;..    255  10   0     ...     '265  10  0 
•Accepted. 

Bournemouth. — For  making  up  Lincoln-avenue  and 
Crabton  Close-road.  Mr.  F.  "W.  Lacey,  borough  engineer 
and  surveyor : — 

Adams,  T   £620   8  9 

Saunders,  S   377  15  0 

Saimders,  W.  H.,  and  Co   323   2  7 

Troke,  G.  (accepted)   3i;9   4  11 

Bow,  E. — For  internal  alterations  and  fittings  at  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  p.h.,  Fairfoot-road,  Bow.  E.  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Ashton,  3,  Crooked-lane,  E.G.,  architect: — 

Maddison,  W.  J   £765   0  0 

Hearle  and  Farrow    750   0  0 

EverardC   719   0  0 

WaUson.W   618   0  0 

Cocks,  J.  and  H.  (accepted)         ...       569   0  0 

Bristol. — For  plant  for  river  improvement  works,  for 
the  Bristol  Docks  Committee  : — 

Accepted  tenders  : — ■ 
"Welded  steel  pipe  for  centrifugal  pump,s : — 

"Welded  Pipe  Company    £.30   0  0 

Six  rock  drills  : — 

Ilaythome    335   0  0 

Tlu-ee  feed-pumpp : — 

Mumford  and  Co   17  IS  0 

Compressed  air  pipe  : — 
Stewart   ...       116   0  0 

Buckhur-st  Hill. — For  kerbing  and  paving  and  erecting' 
fire-engine  station.  Mr.  H  Tooley,  A.K.I.B.A.,  surveyor 
to  the  urban  district  council : — 

Kerbing  :— 

Sheean,  J.,  Kingsland.,  N   £772  12  6 

Mackay,  J.,  and  Co.  Stamfoid-road  763   3  1 

Jackson,  J.,  Plaistow,  E   759    1  5 

Porter,  D.  H.,  Queen "\^ictoria-street  723   0  6 

Adams,  T.,  Green  Lanes,  N.        ...  715  13  S 

"Wadey,  "W.,  Stoke  Xewington      ...  6s9   0  0 

"Wilson,  G..  Walthamstow   672   7  7 

Griffiths,  W.,King.-sland-road,  N. ...  639  11  0 

French,  "W.  and  t;  ,  Buckhuist  HiU  596   3  8 
Tar-paving  : — 

Brunswick  Eock  Asphaltic  Co              1,502  15  9 

"Wadey,  W.,  Stoke  Xewington      ...  951    6  10 

Jackson,  J.,  Plaistow,  E   843  I'j  6 

Porter,  D.  H  ,  Queen  Victoria-street  73114  5 

Constable,  W.  E.,  and  Co   678   0  3 

Asphaltic  Limestone  Company     ...  630  11  0 

Smart,  .7.,  Finsbury  Park    629  15  1 

[A  second  estimate  was  received  from  J.  Jackson  upon 
modified  specification,  £756  3s.  7d.] 

Fire-engine  station : — 

Foster,  C.  S.,  Loughton      ...  244  13  0 

Tavener,  H.  Vf.,  Buckhuist  Hill  ...  214   0  0 

D.vRTMouTH.— For  repaii'ing  conduits  and  gully  traps 
for  the  town  council : — 

Smith,  E   £31  IQ  0 

Veale.  J   30  12  0 

Hitt,  "W.  G.  (accepted)    30  10  6 

(Borough  surveyor's  estimate,  £32.) 

DuRii.VM.— For  additions,  &c.,  to  the  Criterion.  Mr. 
H.  T.  (iradon,  Dui-ham,  aix;hitect:— 

"Wai'dropper.  \V.                           ...  £610   0  0 

Caldcleugh,  F   498  10  0 

Gibson,  C.  "\V   4,'<3   0  0 

Gradon,  G.,  and  Son  .'acceptedt    ...  454   0  0 
(All  of  Dui'ham.) 
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£3,2()0  0  0 

3,li»G  0  0 

3.1)0  0  n 

3,(17')  0  0 

a.fi^is  0  (I 

2,800  0  0 

£225  0  0 

£1G9  0  0 


EuiNuriiGii.— For  wiring  tlic  city  chambers  for  the 
electric  liglit,  for  the  corporation  — 

Lowden  JJrotUers  (accepted)  •     ...     £1SB   0  0 
EiMxiu  iKiii.— Kor  the  construction  of  cuhic  tramway 
tracks,  tubes,  points  and  erossinjfs,  pits,  pulleys,  i-c,  for 
the  \  arious  routes  of  tramways,  for  the  corporation:  — 
Dick,  KeiT,  and  (;o.  (acceirted)   ...  £189,720  18  7 

Fin.iiAM.— For  altei-ations  to  p  ound  floor,  new  bars,  &e,, 
at  the  Admiral  Keppel,  p.h.,PiUham  I'alacc-road,  K.W., 
for  Mr.  K.  Levy.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  A  li.I.B.A..  Ked- 
imd-mv.-  House.  W.C..  and  7fiA,  High-street,  Lewisliara, 
S.E.,  architect  and  surveyor : — 

AVorsley  

Godfrey  and  Son   

Todd  ...   

Ijas<!elle8   

Courtney  and  Fairbaim 
Antill  and  Co.,  (JamdenTown* 
Gasfltter  :— 
Dix,  G.  R.,  Clerkenwell 

I'ewterer;— 
Paddon,  W.,  New  North-road 
•  Accepted. 

GiiKKXwicii.— For  sundry  repairs  to  the  Filot  p  h.. 
East  Greenwich,  for  "Whitbread  and  (!o.,  Ltd.,  (Jhiswell- 
street,  E.r:.  Mr.  Albert  T,.  (fuy,  .V.K.I. B.A..  I!etlford-row 
House,  W.C.,  and  7li.\,  High-street,  Lewishara,  S.E., 
architect  and  surveyor :  — 

Mills,  K.,  Wcstoombe  Park  (accepted),  £233. 

Hexoon  and  Fixciii.EY.— For  various  alterations  and 
repairs  to  premises,  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
L.  C.  (-'ather.  Mr.  George  Hoi-nblower,  ji.K.LB.A.,  20, 
Fitzroy-street,  W.,  architect:— 

First  series : — 

Lidstone,  N.  (accepted)    £176   2  10 

Second  series  :— 
Tout,  W.  (accepted)   860  13  9 

Hexdos.— For  repairs,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Marshall  Bros.. 
Huntingdon,  Midland  Arms,  and  Nos.  1  and  2.  Maiket- 
place,  and  livcrv  stjibles.  Mr.  Gefage  >IiirnbloHer, 
A.R.I. li. A..  20,  Fit/.roy-street,  W.,  nrchiU'ct  :  — 

Tout,  W.  (accepted)   £257    3  0 

Henlev. — For  the  erection  of  hot^-l,  stabling,  and  shops 
at  Ilenley-on-Thames.  Mr.  "W.  Tlieobalds.  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Hedis  and  Wrightson 


Stokes,  Heading    £17,5;W 

C'hinchi  n,  lioui-ncmouth    16,0(Hi 

Bloxhaiii.  llanbuiT    15,2S8 

"White.  Bedford    "    14,813 

I'amell  and  S(m,  Rugby    14,318 

Peters  and  Son,  Horsham    13,577  18 

Ijiscelles,  London    13,.538  0 

Kingorlee,  Oxford    13,328 

(fil)son,  High  Wycombe    12,703 

Hughes,  Wokingham,  Berks.*     ...  12,530 
•  Accepted. 


0  0 
0 
0 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


[.■^Mxi;  r<ix,  -For  wrought-irun  railings  and  gates  at  the 
Northern  Polytechnic  Institute,  Islington.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  F.U.I.B.A.,  3,  Sailers' Hall-court,  Cannon-.streel, 
E.G.,  architect : — 

AVilleoi  k.son  and  Co   £.3.S5 

Lockerbie  and  Wilkinson    300 

Smith,  C.  and  F   220 

Jones  and  Willis    207 

Hart,  .Son,  and  Peard    202 

Tompkins,  .7.  B   ln:! 

Clarke  and  Soas  (accepted)   160 


0 


I.si.iS(iT<ix.— For  heating  by  steam  at  the  Northern 
I'olyfeehnic  Institute,  Islington.  Mr.  Charles  Boll, 
F  It.I.B.A.,  3.  Saltei-8'  Hall-court,  Cannon-street,  E.C., 
architect : — 

Cannon,  W.  G.,  and  Sons   £1,2.11   0  0 

Rosser  and  Russell    lilO  o  0 

■   Wenham  and  Waters    811)  0  0 

Clarke  and  Sons  (accepted)   760   0  0 

Isi.ixfiTox'. — For  electric  lighting   at   the  Northern 

Polytechnic    Institute    Islington.  Mr.    Charles  Bell, 

F.H.I.B.A.,  3,  Salters'  Hall-eourt,  Cannon-street,  E.G., 
architect : — 

Feamlicad,  A.                      .  £1,027    0  0 

Strode  and  Co.  41!»   0  0 

Croinpton  and  <  o.  407   0  0 

Faraday  and  Son  .140   0  0 

Vaogluin  and  Brown  266   0  0 

A^'enham  iind  Waters  245   0  0 

Russell  and  Lennard  (accepted)  ...       219   0  0 

Lewistiam. — For  the  building  of  chiraney-shaft  on 
groimd  in  Molcsworth-sti'eet,  Ijewi.sham,  belonging  to  t)ie 
Lewisliaui  Board  of  Works,  for  Mr.  .Siimuel  Willrjughbv's 
dust  destnietor.  Mi-.  Albert  L.  Guy,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Bed- 
ford-row House,  W.C,  and  76a,  High-street,  Lewisham, 
S.E.,  architect  and  surveyor: — 

Shumuir   £793   0  0 

.JeiTard   ...        767    0  0 

Simnionds,  G. ,  and  Son,  New  Cross*      749   0  0 
*  Accepted  subject  to  revision. 

Lewisham.— For  sundry  repairs  and  decorations  to  the 
l/cwisham  Consen'ative  Club,  for  tlie  directors.  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Guy,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Bedford-row  Hou.se,  W.C. , 
and  76a,  High-street,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor :  — 

Bennett,  Lewisham  (accepted). 

Lfixnox. — For  repaii-s  and  reinstatements  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mildied,  Bread-street.  Mr.  C.  Innis,  27,  Queen- 
street.  City,  architect :  — 

Mansfield  and  Son    £804   0  0 

Lawrance,  E.,  and  Suns    783   0  0 

Colls  and  Sons  775   0  0 

Prestige  and  Co.  ...       728   O  0 

Dove  Brothers    685    0  0 

Balaam  Brothei>i    (;s:i  ii  o 


LoxiMi.x. -For  a  new  .Section  House  at  Albanv-strect, 
for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  i)istrict. 
Mr.  .1.  Dixon  Butler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W. 
II.  Thurgood  :  — 

Orover     £6,760   0  0 


Holloway  Bros. 
I'cri-)'  and  Co.  . . 
Scrivenor 
Lawrence 
Richardson 

An.sell   

Higgs  and  Hill 
Lithey  Bn.v. 
M(.*ssum  -  . 
Clicssum . .. 
AVillmott 


6,7.50  0  O 

6,725  0  O 

6,(i!»0  0  0 

6,667  0  0 

6,667  0  0 

6,665  0  (> 

6,6.34  O  0 

6,497  0  O 

6,477  0  O 

6,4;K)  0  I) 

6,081  0  0 


£468   0  0 
424   0  0 
424    0  O 
&c.,   at  the  St. 


£4, .567  0  0 

4.403  0  0 

4,.346  0  0 

4,;j:i2  0  0 

4,309  0  0 

4,273  0  0 

4,2.50  0  0 

4,087  0  0 


liOXDOx. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  business 
premises,  7  and  7a,  Sutfolk-lane,  E.C.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell, 
F.lt.I.B.A.,  3,  Salters'  Hall-court,  Cannon-street,  E.C., 
architect:  — 

Green,  H.  J.,  and  Co  

Anlev,  J.   

Bentley,  J.  (accepted)   

Maiivi.kboxe. — For  boundary  wall. 
Marylebone  Cemetery,  Ijvst  Finchley.N.W.  Mr.  A.Saxon 
Snell,   F.R.I.B.A.,   architect.     Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Northcroft,  Son.  and  Neighbour: — 

AlcConniok  and  Sons,  Essex-road  .. 

Biid,  S.  <;..Ui)ii('r(ieorge-8treet,W. 

.Simpson.  . I.,  and  S(in  ... 

Leslie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kensington-sii. 

I'atman  and  Fotheringhara  

Wall,  Charles,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Cowley  and  Drake.  Willcsden  Green 

Wall,  H.,  A:  Co.,  Kentish  Town*  ... 

*  Accepted. 

Maiivi.ktioxe.- For  wrought-iron  railings  and  gates  at 
the  Ht.  Marjlebone  Cemetf'ry,  East  Finchley,  N.W.  Mr. 
A.  Saxon  Snell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architeot.  Quantities  by- 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  and  Neighbour  :— 

I'otter  and  Sons,  Oxford-street,  W.  £1,240  0  O 
Lind.sayand  Co.,  I'addington,  W..  .  988  10  O' 
The  llorseley  Co.,  We.stnun.ster  .  .  896  0  o 
Berry  and  Sobs,  Westminster,  S.W.  895  0  0 
Young  and  Co.,  Kmlico,  S.W.      ...       883  10  0. 

NKwyfAv.— For  building  a  police-ittation  at  Newqnay, 
for  the  Cornwall  County  Council : — 

Miners,  Geo.,  Marazion  (accepted). 

NoiiWK  ii.— For  making-up  Lower  Clarence-road.  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Collins,  citv  engineer : — 
Hobman,  A.  C.  W.,  and  Co  ,  South 

Bermondsey  

Smith,  .1.  S.,  Norwich 
Ucad.  W.  A.,  Norwich 
Bottorill,  W.  J.,  Aylsham 
Rackhjim,  G.,  Colchester* 


£l,ia3  0  0 

1,099  5  10 

1,050  0  0 

952  0  0 


*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


893   0  0 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

GENERATING  PLANT  AND  WIRING. 

Drake  and  Gorham, 

ELECTRICAL.    MECHANICAL,    AND    HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERS, 

66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

AND    AT    MANCHESTER,    GLASGOW,    AND  SCARBOROUGH. 


Every  information  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  different  systems  of  wiriner  and  their  application  to 
individual  cases  will  be  given  to  Architects  free  of  charge,  together  with  estimates  of  the  cost. 

This  well-known  firm  have  refused  to  accept  agencies  for  any  one  method,  whether  Interior  Conduit, 
Concentric,  or  other  system,  as  they  recognise  that  6ach  have  their  advantages  under  certain  w'orking 
conditions,  and  they  prefer  to  be  free  to  advise  upon  the  results  of  their  large  experience.  Both  Partners 
have  been  exclusively  engaged  since  1881  in  electric  lighting  and  the  apolication  of  electricity  to  power 
in  every  branch.  A  list  of  400  houses  lit  by  this  firm,  to  any  of  which  references  may  be  made,  vnll  be 
furnished  on  application.    It  includes  :— 

Chatsworth  and  Devonshire  House,  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Wynyard  Park  and  Londonderry  House,  for  the  Eiijht  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

Lanadowne  House,  for  the  Rigbt.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Bank  of  England  and  Branches.      North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

New  Scotland  Yard ;  and  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  Holborn  Bars. 
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M.YY  MOEXING. 

IT  is  nearly  two  centm-ies  and  a  half  since 
Mr.  Pepys,  travelling:  on  ilay  B.ij  from 
Mincing-lane  to  Westminster,  raet  ' '  many 
milkmaids  with  ^jarlands  on  their  pails, 
dancing,  with  a  fiddler  before  them."  It  is 
stni  longer,  psrhaps,  since  the  great  maypole 
in  Leadenhall-street  was  last  set  up,  which 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  used  to  lie  along  on 
the  ground  near  the  corner  of  St.  Mary  Axe. 
Even  the  companies  of  sweeps,  each  with  a 
"  Jack-in-the-Grcen,"  who,  in  the  childhood 
of  the  passing  generation,  pervaded  London 
sti-eets  on  this  anniversary,  have  disappeared. 
There  is  still  singing  on  Magdalen  College 
Tower  to-day  ;  but  the  village  chQdren,  who 
used  to  go  from  house  to  house  with  music, 
have  grown  up,  and  left  few  successors. 
"  Brmgmg  in  the  May  "  is  only  a  subject  for 
painters.  Xo  "  budding  boys  and  girls  have 
come,  Back,  with  whitethorn  laden,  home." 
Xo  longer  on  this  day  "  does  each  field  turn 
a  street,  each  street  a  park,  made  green,  and 
trimmed  with  trees."  We  are  not  wise 
enough  to  "  take  the  hannless  folly  of  the 
time."  We  "  grow  old  apace  and  die,  before 
we  know  our  liberty." 

Liberty,  indeed,  "is  the  very  thing  we  are 
ceasmg  to  know.  We  live  in  the  age  of 
pettifogging  laws  and  microscopical  trans- 
gressions. Ours  is  the  era  of  "Must  not 
walk  on  the  grass."  We  are  encompassed 
with  a  twopenny  tyranny.  If  a  Scotch 
mountain  has  anything  interesting  about  it 
somebody  turns  it  into  a  deer-forest,  and 
puts  up  notices  that  trespassers  will  be 
prosecuted.  The  same  amiable  notification 
may  be  seen  in  abnost  every  English  wood  or 
copse  that  tempts  the  traveller  with  a  glimpse 
of  unspoiled  X'ature.  It  does  not  keep  out 
roughs.  Their  destructiveness  is  the  excuse 
for  the  rules  and  regulations  which  we  are 
never  out  of  sight  of  ;  but  their  contempt  for 
rules  and  regulations  is  so  supreme  that  they 
do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  read  them 
and  laugh  at  them.  W^hether  they  come 
down  from  the  Midland  towns  in  armed 
gangs  to  carrj-  off  pheasants  and  partridges 
or  whether  they  only  anive  from  Wh7te- 
chapel  with  trowels  and  baskets  to  grub  up 
primroses,  it  takes  more  than  boards  and 
pamt  to  stop  them.  The  people  who  are 
stopped  are  just  those  who  woidd  have  done 
no  harm.  They,  in  the  language  of  an  old 
writer,  are  "  well  .snibbed"  at  eveiy  turn. 
They  are  fair  game  for  everv  clown  in  uni- 
foi-m,  and  for  the  boards  and  councils  who 
hire  the  clowns,  and  encourage  them  to  harry 
the  pubbc. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these,  the  old 
pleasures  of  May  Day  have  become  incon- 
ceivable. The  youths  and  maidens  of  whom 
Hernck  smgs,  instead  of  bringing  home  their 
boughs,  would  now,  if  they  tried  to  get  them, 
spend  their  afternoon  in  police-cells,  or  be 
bailed  out,  amidst  tears  and  reproaches,  by 
their  fnends.  And  even  if  it  were  not  so, 
none  of  them,  unless  jierhajjs  the  very  poor 
would  dare  to  show  their  joy.  Happiness, 
we  have  dwcovered,  is  not  in  good  taste.  We 
pass  our  lives  in  grinding  and  being  ground. 
Mur  very  holidays  are  not  an  escape  from 
this  ;  they  are  only  a  "  grind  "  of  a  different 
Hort     vve  want  to  revive  art,  and  all  the 


sort.  I,    .1,1,^  ail  Lue 

while  we  have  lo^  the  Vmimise  froVwhich 
art  springs— the  imi)ulse  of  overflowing  glad- 
nes  *.  ^\  e  set  about  the  revival  with  all  the 
earnoHtnes-s  of  our  nature.  There  is  a  firm 
determination  in  us :  we  will  be  artists,  or 
pensh  in  the  attempt.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
way  that  artists  are  made.    The  clumsy 


young  German  whom  Boswell  tells  us  of, 
determined  to  be  light  and  gay  and  lively, 
like  the  Frenchman  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted.  He  set  about  it  seriously 
and  methodically,  just  as  the  modern 
Englishman  sets  about  being  a  painter,  or  a 
sculptor,  or  an  architect.  The  people  with 
whom  ho  lodged  heard  strange  noises  in  his 
rooms,  suggesting  that  he  was  in  an  epileptic 
fit.  They  went  up,  and  found  him  diligently 
jumping  over  chairs  and  tables  ;  and  when 
they  asked  him  why,  ho  replied  "  J'apprt  nds 
d'etre  vi/."  So  ithe  English  art-student 
learns,  or  tries  to  learn,  to  be  "  vif."  So  he 
seeks,  _  by  labour  and  pains,  to  produce 
imitations  of  the  beaut,y  and  grace  which, 
when  men  had  moments  of  happiness  and 
freedom,  flowed  spontaneously  and  without 
an  effort  from  their  freedom  and  happiness. 
Sometimes  the  imitations  are  good  ;  oftener 
they  are  poor ;  but  sooner  or  later  we  feel 
that  there  is  no  heart  in  them.  In  the  long 
run,  the  delight  of  those  who  behold  a  work 
of  art  is  only  the  transferred  delight  of  the 
man  who  made  it ;  and  modern  life  is  so' 
arranged  that  delight  on  his  part  shall  be  a 
very  exceptional  thing. 

Societ}-,  this  month,  puts  on  a  great  air  of 
being  interested  iu  art.    It  goes  to  the  Royal 
Acad.emy,  and  admires,  with  effusion,  what- 
ever its  morning  paper  assures  it  is  admu'able. 
It  picks  up   a   few  technical   terms,  and 
discusses  this  ])icture  and  that,  as  if  it  really 
knew  and  cared  about  such  things.    Most  o'f 
this  is  mere  pretence.    It  is  proper,  just  now 
to  talk  about  painters  and  their  works,  and, 
unfortunately,  you  can  hardly  talk  of  them 
without  having  gone  to  Burlington  House 
and  having  seen  them,  though  it  is  a  tenibly 
tu-ing  thing  to  do.    Well,  England  expects 
us  all  to  do  oui-  duty — and  a  great  relief  it  is 
when  we  have  done   it,   and  know  that  we 
shall  not  be  womed  about  it  again  till  next 
year.    That  is  the  sort  of  .spirit  in  which  the 
British  public  welcomes  the  productions  of 
its  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  architects  for 
the  previous  twelve   months.     It  endures 
them  rather  than  enjoys  them.    Now  and 
then  comes  someone  with  a  real  love  of  art, 
and  once  in  a  while  ho  chances  on  the  work 
of  a  real  artist.    It  is  one  of  the  golden 
moments  of  his  life,  and  he  tells  others  of  it. 
They  go,  too— trying  to  see  and  feel  as  he 
did  ;  but  few  of  them  do,  though  nearly  all 
pretend  they  did.    They  do  not  laugh  in  each 
other's  faces.    They  do  not  say,  "  We  are  all 
hy]wcrites  together."    They  do  not  ask, 
"  Why  should  we  weary  ourselves  by  going 
through  this  dreary  })erfoiTaance,  when  we 
aU  see  clearly  enough  ihi'ough  it,  and  through 
each  other  ?"•  They  take  their  penance  man- 
fully— a  penance  relieved  by  gossip  about 
their  acquaintances,  and  criticisms  on  their 
ac(iuaintances'  bonnets  and  the  like.  These 
are  the  things  which  really  do  awaken  their 
slumbeiing  sympathies,  and  it  is  those,  and 
not  the  pictures,   which  they  will  finally 
remember.  So  the  Continental  tourist  forgets 
his  palaces  and  his  cathedrals,  but  can  tell 
you,  to  his  dying  day,  what  sort  of  hotel  he 
stayed  at,  in  Venice  or  in  Rome,  and  what 
sort  of  dinners  they  gave  him  there. 

The  sum  of  it  is  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
pisses  for  art  work  is  mere  drudgery,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  passes  for  admira- 
tion of  it  IS  mere  hj-pocrisy.  It  was  not  so 
when  architecture  and  its  allied  arts  really 
flourished.  The  makers  pleased  themselves, 
and,  doing  so,  they  jileased  the  world.  There 
were  times  once,  thougli  we  can  hardly 
realise  it,  when  men  cared  for  architecture, 
and  painting,  and  sculpture,  as  much  as 
they  only  care  for  money  now.  And  there 
were  times,  too,  when  people  really  used  to 
be  happy.  They  had  rain,  and  frost,  and 
snow  in  full  measure,  as  we  have ;  but  there 
were  bright  days  now  and  then  when  the 
sun  came  out,  and  then  they  rejoiced,  and 
wore  not  ashamed  of  it.  Those  days  are 
])ast.  We  have  b(!en  taught,  oui-  ancestors 
for  three  centuries  cr  s  j  have  been  taught,  to 


take  life  with  unspeakable  seriousness.  The 
ideal  set  before  us  has  been  all  work  and  no 
play.  X  ow,  even  when  wo  try  to  play,  wo 
turn  our  jilay  into  work.  We "  have  lost  the 
art  of  relaxing  ourselves.  We  are  always  on 
the  stretch — if  not  at  the  labour  we  call  work, 
then  at  the  labour  we  call  amusement.  But 
it  does  not  answer.  If  wo  produce  more  in 
quantity,  we  produce  what  is  infinitely 
poorer  in  quality.  We  shall  never  get  right 
again  till  we  have  intervals  of  real  rest,  till 
we  are  not  too  proud  to  enjoy  ourselves  in 
due  season,  till  wo  learn  how  to  throw  off 
our  cares  and  ambitions  for  an  htmr  or  two, 
and;  like  our  forefathers  on  May  morning, 
"  to  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in 
the  golden  world." 


PICTURES  AT  THE  ROY.AX  ACADEMY. 
[first  xotice.] 

ALTHOUGH  we  miss  the  presence  of  the 
many  scholarly  and  finished  canvases 
of  the  late  President,  and  begin  our  sui-vey 
of  this  year's  Academy  with  a  sense  of  the 
loss  of  a   presiding  genius,   the  walls  of 
Bui-Kngton  House  still  present  to  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  the  accustomed  wealth  and  variety 
of  subject  and  style.  The  traditional  methods 
of  English  jjainting,  of  coui-se,  predominate. 
We  see  few  works  of  the  advanced  school  of 
impressionists,  though   the  more  moderate 
adherents  of  the  style  are  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt.    Landscape  and  portraiture 
are   as   usual  largely  represented   in  the 
galleries,  and  of  the  latter  it  may  said  that  a 
greater  freedom   exists   in   the  choice  of 
methods  of  handling,  and  background.  The 
flat  Holbeinesque  style  is  asserting  a  position 
by  the  side  of  the  more  solid  and  modelled 
manner,  as  we  see  in  the  fine  specimens  of 
portraiture  by  Mr.  John  Sargent  in  this  and 
the  New  Gallery.    Our  present  survey  is 
as    usual    necessarily    a    veiy  brief  and 
rapid   one,   and   we    can    only    give  the 
reader  a  very  general  idea  of  the  leading 
pictures  in  the  first  three  galleries.    Sir  J.  E. 
Millais,  Bart.,  the  President,  who  contributes 
five  pictui-os,  mainly  portraits,  has,  in  Gal- 
lery I.,  a  subject-picture  entitled  "  A  Fore- 
nmner  "_   (2'i),   representing   St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wQderness,  who  is  making 
into  a  cross  a  rough  staff.    The  Baptist  is 
shown  in  the  Scriptural  garb,  earnest  and 
devotional  in    the    expression,   and  these 
simple  elements   have    been   painted  with 
masterly  power  and  directness.    Above  it, 
St.  George  Hare  sends  a  portrait  of  a  pretty 
little  bridesmaid  in  smock  dress  of  delicate 
greenish-blue  shade.    F.  D.  MQlet  (4)  has  a 
delightfully-])ainted  (/mre  picture,  "Lucky 
at   Cards  ;    Unlucky  in   Love " — ^two  men 
plaj-ing  at  a  table,  while  a  pretty-faced  maid 
in  pink  frock  and  white  apron*  watches  the 
game.    We  can  now  only  barely  glmce  at 
the  landscapes  in  this  gallery.    Arthiu-  A. 
Friedenson's  sunny  "  Meadow"  Stream,"  and 
the  vigorous  upright  picture  of  John  Finnie, 
"An  Unprofitable  Corner,"  show  a  luxuriant 
growth   of  flowering  weeds   at  the  corner 
of  undulating  land,  the  composition,  colour, 
and    handling    being    very    pleasing  and 
vigorous.    James  C.  Hook^  who  sends  two 
subjects,  has  in   this  gallery  the  smaller 
picture,  entitled  "  A  Dish  of  Prawns  "  (48). 


Of  course,  it  represents  a  rocky  Cornish 
coast,  where  the  sea  is  of  that  pure  freshness 
and  blue  colour  suffused  by  simbght  so 
charmingly  rendered  by  this  "master  of  the 
far  west  of  Cornwall.  Here  the  tints  are  of 
that  strong,  sapphire-like  hue  which  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  far  west.  The  scene 
represents,  as  usual,  one  of  those  coves 
between  grey  and  bluish  slate  rocks,  with 
verdure-clad  cliffs  in  strong  sunlight.  Two 
girls  animate  the  rugged  scene,  diversified 
by  boulders,  lichen,  and  seaweed.  One  is 
clad  in  a  pui-plish-rose  garment,  which  foi-ms 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  blue  and  grey  stones ; 
she  sits  on  a  rock,  and  is  engage  1  in  catching 
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prawnM.    The  sunlight  on  the  soa,  the  golden 
sands,  the  shining,  sl;ity  rocks,  and  tlir«  limpid 
water  of  the;  ])Ools  and  cove,  in  which  arc 
reflected  all  the  hues  of  the  sky,  are  wonder- 
fully true  to  nature,  and  the  scene  is  full  of 
light  and  air.    11.  II.  l^a  Thanguo,  whose 
powerful  realism  is  never  so  ha])j)ily  ex- 
pressed   as    when    employed    in  painting 
the    toiling    jieasnnt's    daily    life,  sends 
two  or  three  suljjects   of  this  kind.    "  A : 
Litth;  Holding  "  {■')')  represents  the  garden  ■ 
of  a  fai'mhouse.    Through  the  branches  of  a  j 
thickly-sot    orehaid    of    trees  patches  of 
flickering  golden  sunlight  are  cast  upon  a 
flock  of  ducks,  which  are  eagerly  making 
theii'  way  to  a  dish  of  water.    A  siilendid 
exam])le  of  landscape  is  John  MatWhirter's  , 
"  Boiuiie  Scotland."    The  hills  and  distant' 
sea  are  painted  with  wonderfid  colour  and  ' 
atmosi)h(^re,  Tiear  which  David  Mun-ay  has  a 
yerj'  charming  landscape,  "Musk  Mallow" 
—a   sunny   meadow   dotted   over   by   the  [ 
fragi'ant  jilant,  the  colour  of  which  makes  a  ' 
contrast  with  the  deep   blue  sky.    W.  (i.  [ 
Orchardsiin's  "Reflections"  is  one  of  his  i 
delightfully  -  toned  drawing  -  room  scenes. 
Standing  before  the  miiTor  over  a  console 
table  is  a  fair-haired  and  elegantly-attired  ! 
young  lady,  who  holds  a  magnificent  bouquet 
in  her  hand,  in  a  kind  of  thoughtful  trance. 
The  tones  of  amber  and  blue  in  the  delicate 
dress,  and  the  i-ose-coloured  caipet,  make  a 
singularly  effective  chromatic  harmony. 

We  must  note  a  few  notable  portraits.  J.  S. 
Sargent's  full-length  jiortrait  of  "  The  Right  I 
Hon.  Josei)h  Chamberlain,  M.P."  (04)  is  a  | 
very  excellent  likeness  of  the  Secretary  for  I 
the  Colonies ;  but  it  is  more  than  this :  tlie  ' 
painter  has  caught  the  lineaments  and  mobile 
characteristics  of  the  man.  Henry  T.  Wells  I 
has  two  portraits  of  ladies,  "Mrs.  T.  A.  | 
Mason "  (oG),  and  "Miss  Ethel  H.  Davis" 
(76),  the  latter  a  very  pleasing  piece 
of  characterisation  and  handling.  Luke  \ 
Fildes  has  a  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  j 
Samuel"  as  "The  Shepherdess,"  and  we 
notice  a  very  lovely  face  in  that  of  "Miss 
Mamie  Bowles "  (2)  by  Maurice  Greiifen- 
hagen.  Amongst  subject-studies  we  must 
place  Albert  W.  Holden's  decoratively- 
handled  figure  of  the  Virgin,  "  The  Aimun- 
ciation"  (OG),  and  a  lew  others  to  which  we 
must  again  refer  next  week.  In  the  next 
gallery,  the  picture  which  occupies  the  central 
position  is  a  laige  landscape  as  a  background 
to  the  serio-dramatic  subject  depicted,  "  Back 
to  Life"  (121),  by  Hubert  Herkomer.  The 
scene,  looked  upon  as  a  landscape,  has 
merits.  It  represents  a  village  lane,  by  one 
side  of  which  flows  a  limpid  stream, 
while  on  the  other  side  are  a  few  humble 
cottages,  backed  by  rising  wooded  ground. 
The  centre  figure  of  the  whole  is  a  yomig, 
pale-faced  sickly  little  girl  with  blue  eyes, 
which  seem  hardly  able  to  bear  the  strong 
light,  and  who  ali-eady  feels  the  fatigue  of 
her  fiii'st  walk  from  the  sick-room,  resting  on 
a  chair,  and  supported  by  a  district  nui-se, 
who  has  taken  out  the  child  after  a  long 
illness.  In  this  position  an  aged  and 
motherly  woman  of  the  village,  and 
others  displapng  more  or  less  sym- 
pathy or  inquisitiveness,  are  watching  the 
little'  invalid.  Xo  doubt  there  is  a  powerful, 
pathetic  chord  of  human  emotion  awakened 
by  the  scene  ;  the  faces  of  the  bystanders  and 
the  attentive  nurse,  as  well  as  the  little 
invalid,  being  painted  with  realistic  force 
and  tenderness.  Yet  the  subject  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  jileasing  that  Mr.  Herkomer 
could  have  selected.  H.  H.  La  Thangue's 
"In  a  Cottage  Garden"  (89)  is  another 
piece  of  rural  life,  which,  in  its  vigour 
and  powerful  realism,  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  attention,  though  very  simple  in 
its  incident.  An  industrious  housewife  is 
engaged  sawing  a  large  branch  of  a  tree  for 
firewood  in  a  garden,  suffused  by  the  warm 
glow  of  an  evening  sunlight.  Next  we  have 
a  very  noble  portrait  of  "  Albert  Gilbert, 
E.A.,"  by  G.  F.  Watts,  K,A.,  as  admirable 


in   its  delineation   and  handling  as  it  is 
exquisite     in     colour.    ' '  A     Sacrifice  to 
Dionysus"  (95)  is  cleverly  conceived  in  its 
main  elements :  the  painter,  James  Arcluir, 
represents  one  of  those  sacrifices  in  which 
the   vital   generative    principle   of  nature 
was    tj-])ified.     Titike    Fildes'    portrait  of 
"Mrs.  Frank  Bibl)y  "  is  a  charming  study 
of  a  lady  in  pink  dress,  graceful  in  ])osture, 
and  reminding  us  of  one  of  Reynolds's  works, 
in  which  a  backgi'ound  of  trees  is  introduced. 
Arnesby  Brown's  "  Homeward  "  is  a  delight- 
ful rendering  of  misty  evening  light.  Stately 
leafless  trees,  through  which  the  moon  is 
seen,  forms  the  backgi'ound  of  a  meadow 
through  which  c  attle  are  leisurely  wending 
their  way  home  through  the  gate.    In  a  dif- 
ferent key,  refulgent  with  the  g(dden  rays  of 
thesettingsun.isJohn  MacWhirter's"  Golden 
October."    The  I'resident  has  in  this  gallery 
a  ]>ortrait  study  of  the  Hon.  John  Xevile 
Manners,  a  little  boy  in  scarlet  velvet  tunic, 
seated  on  a  country  bank  at  the  edf^e  of  a  wood. 
The  child-like  attitude   and   simplicity  of 
maTiner  are  hapi)ily  associated  with  the  rural 
setting  and  honeysuckle  which  hang  over 
the  boy's  head.    Herbert  J.  Draper's  gi-ace- 
ful  figure  of  a  girl  in  auburn  hau-  adjusting 
a  gold  chain  (144),   and   the  harmony  of 
golden  hues  with  the  black  dress,  make  a 
l)leasing   study.     One    of  Alma-Tadema's 
contributions,    "Whispering  Noon"  (1G4), 
shows  some  fair  classic  maidens  in  delicate 
draperies  seated  on  a  white  marblf!  bench 
near  a  fountain  ;  beyond  are  seen  the  rich 
puri)le  blossoms  of  trees  and  a  glimpse  of  sea. 
But  his  chi(!f  contribution  is  in  the  Third 
Gallery,   and    goes    under    the   name  of 
"The  Coliseum."    The  great  amjdiitheatre 
covers  a  large  portion  of  the  small  canvas  ; 
below  and  around  the  building  one  sees  crowds 
of  well-dressed  Roman  patricians  who  have 
come  to  witness  one  of  the  great  spectacles. 
The  main  feature  of  the  subject,  however, 
occupies  the  immediate  front  of  the  picture, 
one  of  those  translucent  marble  alcoves  or 
balconies,   which  the  painter  delights  to 
depict.    Large  tazzi,  festooned  with  yellow 
flowers,  stretch  fi"om  vase  to  vase,  and  on  a 
cushioned  seat  is  a  fair-haii-ed  lady  with  a 
little  girl,  whose  dark  attendant  behind  h 
holding  her   back.     The  lady  and  little 
I  girl  are    looking    over    the    balcony  and 
j  down     on     the     terrace     below.  They 
are  clad  in   delicate    draperies,  of  bluish- 
1  gi'ey     and     rose,      subtle    and  delicate 
j  in  its  technique  and  harmonies  of  colour 
I  The  pictui-e  has  all  those  qualities  which 
j  render  Mr.  -Alma-Tadema's  work  so  singu 
j  larly  attractive,    if    without    any  higher 
I  meaning  or  interest.    A  saddened  interest 
j  is  awakened  by  the  ])icture   of  the  late 
President,  evidently  unfinished — the  one  on 
which  he  was  engaged  when  he  died,  and 
which   occupies  the  accustomed  place  of 
honoiu"  in  the  centre  of  the  opiJosite  waU. 
It  is  called    "CMie."    The    scene   is  a 
verandah   or  portico   of  an  Ionic  temple, 
the  distant  hilly  landscape  beyond.  The 
beautiful  daughter  of   Oceanus  is  kneel- 
ing in   an    imploring    attitude,   her  face 
uplifted  towards  the  sky,  her  head  thrown 
back,  the  tresses  of  her  auburn  hair  falling 
down  over  her  shoulders.    She  holds  up  her 
hands  to  heaven.    Beside  her,  near  the  base 
of  a  fluted  Ionic  column,  is  an  altar  laden 
with  pomegranate  and  other  fruits.  Although 
unfinished  and  wanting  the  polishing  touches 
of  the  master,  the  modelling  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  transparency  of  the  draperies,  there  is 
much  fervour  of  expression  and  beauty  in 
the  figiu'e  of  the  suppliant,  who  is  pleading 
for  some  gift.    The  classical  mj-th  has  it 
that  owing  to  her  desertion  by  Apollo  she 
pined  away,  and  w^as  turned  into  a  sun- 
flower.    The    pictui'e    somewhat  suggests 
the  metamorijhosis  referred  to.     The  deep 
citron  and  golden  hues  of  the  drajieries, 
the  dark  landscape,  and  the  luminous  clouds 
are  very  rich  and  resplendent. 
W.  Q.  Orchardson's  imposing  seated  por- 


trait of  "  David  Stewart  of  Banchory,  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow  1889-189.),"  in  his  scarlet 
robe  edged  with  sable  fur,  is  a  large  and 
striking  ])icturo  possessing  high  qualities  of 
portraiture.  Near  it  B.  W.  Leader  has  one 
of  his  great  landscapes,  "  A  Golden  VWe  " 
( 1 84 ).  It  is  the  outsku-ts  of  a  forest,  the  tre< •^ 
illumined  bythe  golden  raysof  the  setting  sun, 
the  trees  and  sky  being  miiTored  in  a  ])ond  of 
placid  water.  Frank  Dickseo  has  in  his 
pictui-e,  "  The  Mirror,"  again  presented  us 
with  an  Oriental  beauty  seated  in  a  chair  en- 
rithed  by  mother-o'-])earl.  The  maiden  is 
looking  into  a  hand-glass,  which  she  holds 
before  her  face,  arrayed  in  all  the  res])londent 
fabrics  of  the  Eastern  loom.  There  is  a 
mystical  Ijeauty  and  meaning  in  this  work, 
in  which  colour  and  imageiy  play  an  im- 
portant part.  We  come  to  another  of  John 
MacWurter's  noble  landscapes  in  "The 
Sleep  that  is  Among  the  Ijonely  Hills  "  (208), 
a  valley  between  hills  of  deep  blu(;  and 
]iur))le,  over  which  the  darkness  of  night  has 
fallen.  An  uprooted  tree  in  the  foreground 
suggests  the  destructive  force  of  the  hurri- 
cane. G.  F.  Watts's  picture,  "  The  Infancy 
of  Jujjiter,"  is  a  masterly  composition  :  the 
undrapcid  figures  which  are  gathered  round 
the  infant  god  on  a  hillside,  doing  him 
homage,  are  drawn  and  modelled  with  won- 
derful pf)wcr,  and  the  flesh-tints,  if  a  little 
co]>pery  in  tone,  are  rich,  and  make  a  strong 
Cfnitra.st  with  the  dark,  wooded  background. 
( )ne  of  Sir  J ohn  Millais's  great  works  hangs 
in  the  centre  of  o])posite  wall,  and  is  a 
sjdendid  portrait  of  the  "Marchioness  of 
Tweeddale,"  whose  beautj'  is  acknowledged. 
The  marchiones  is  seated,  and  wears  a 
black  satin  dress  with  low-cut  bodice.  Over 
her  shoulders  hangs  a  cloak  of  rich  plum- 
colour  velvet,  edged  with  sable,  and  the  figui ' 
is  set  off'  by  a  background  of  tapestry.  Thi 
year  J.  W.  Waterhouse  paints  "  Pandora,' 
in  which  this  reputed  gifted  and  beautiful 
woman,  the  first  mortal  woman  that  ever 
lived,  according  to  Ilesiod,  is  shown  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  in  a  dark  wood,  peering  into 
the  beautiful  golden  casket  which  Jupiter 
gave  her.  Tlie  lid  of  the  box  is  partl.\ 
ojjened,  and  the  legendary  evils  which  wei<- 
said  to  have  been  dispersed  over  the  world 
are  issuing  forth  in  the  form  of  a  bluisli 
vajiour.  The  depth  of  deep  blue  so  affecte  1 
by  this  painter,  and  the  treatment  and 
handling,  impart  a  mystical  meaning  to  the 
subject.  Other  pictures  we  shall  notice  next 
week. 

■  

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— I. 

MOST  of  the  work  .shown  this  year  in  th.- 
Architectural  Gallery  is,  at  least,  inter- 
esting, and  its  general  character  may,  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  be  described  as  really 
good,  although  there  are  fewer  distinctive 
and  out-of-the-way,  not  to  say  novel,  designs 
shown  in  the  room  than  usual.  The  average 
merit  of  ordinary  work  seems  higher,  how- 
ever, and  this,  after  aU,  is  themost  satisfactory 
standard  to  be  enabled  to  record ;  nevertheless, 
the  seeker  after  novelties,  and  the  searcher 
after  a  new  style  with  which  to  distinguish  thi  ■ 
declining  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
will  look  in  vain  through  this  collection. 
They  will  miss,  too,  with  advantage,  a  few  of 
those  queer  grotesque  attempts  after  origin- 
ality which  on  some  occasions  have  been 
admitted  for  exhibition  on  these  same  walls. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  of  th- 
architect  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  ai 
i  adequately  represented  in  the  present  ex- 
I  hibition,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley  only  having  one 
j  little  di-awing,  and  neither  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson 
'  nor  Ml-.  Norman  Shaw  being  represented  at 
I  all,  while  the  two  associates— Sir  Ai-thur 
iBlomfield  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson— show 
I  nothing.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A., 
j  makes  amends  for  his  single  exhibit  of  last 
jyear  by  contributing  thi-ee  characteristic 
i  works  on  this  occasion  (of  these  we  shall 
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say  a  few  words  later  on),  and  Mr.  George 
.Vitchison  contributes  in  one  frame  two  scale 
designs  for  the  alternative  treatment  of  the 
Academy  entrance-lobby  j»avement — one  in 
mosaic,  and  the  other  in  marble  inlay.  Some 
of  the  more  imijortant  competitions  of  the 
last  twelve  months  furnish  several  of  the 
drawings  here  brought  together,  and  among 
these  the  foremost  in  importance  are  the  Eoyal 
Insurance  Buildings  at  Liverpool,  of  which 
we  give  illustrations  to-day.  The  selected 
design,  by  Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle,  of  Liverpool, 
is  accorded  the  place  of  honour  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  while  right  and  left  of  it  on  the 
same  wall  are  shown  the  designs  for  the  same 
building  by  Mi-.  Edwaixl  W.  Mountford  and 
Mr.  John  Belcher,  the  exterior  perspective 
of  the  last-named  being  reproduced  among 
our  lithographic  plates  herewith.  Striking 
as  both  these  two  unsucessful  designs  im- 
doubtedly  are,  there  can  be  no  question  in 
impartial  minds  that  Mr.  Xorman  Shaw  made 
the  right  choice  when  he  awarded  the  prize 
to  Mr.  Doyle.  That  Mr.  Mountford  merited 
the  second  premium  is  so  far  evident,  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  facade  certainly  ranks 
among  the  best  things  which  he  has  hitherto 
accomplished,  even  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  ha\"ing  mistaken  this  design  of  his  for  Mr. 
Collcutt's.  The  entrance  and  ground  floor 
stage  appears,  to  our  judgment,  the  weakest 
part  of  the  composition :  it  is,  for  one  thing, 
too  overdone  with  surface  ornament  above 
the  stilted  arches  of  the  lower  windows. 
The  Ionic  columns  blending  into  the  wall 
and  reveals  of  the  upper  tier  of  fenestration, 
and  tucked-up  as  it  were  under  the  eaves 
cornice,  seem  to  us  to  be  very  pleasing  and 
broadlv  handled.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
E.A.,  'in  "  The  Christie  Library,"  Man- 
chester, has  designed  a  group  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  other  buildings  of  Owens 
College  with  which  this  block  is  connected 
by  an  arched  gallery  of  wide  span.  The 
rebuilding  of  University  College  Hospital  in 
Gower-street,  shown  by  No.  1687,  will  be  a 
relief  to  that  direful  of  all  thoroughfares 
wherein  some  of  the  residents,  to  avoid 
monotony,  have  indulged  in  a  variety  of 
knockers,  and  one  individual  obtains  a  sort  of 
distinction  by  placing  the  number  of  his  house 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  four  panels  of  the 
front  door.  Mr.  Waterhouse  gives  us  a  cruci- 
form building  rising  diagonally  with  the  foui' 
surrounding  streets  into  a  picturesque  and 
suitable  scheme  of  well-lighted  and  admirably 
isolated  wards.  The  entire  area  of  the 
site  is  covered  on  the  ground  floor  level, 
and  above  this  large  flats  or  airing  areas 
are  contrived,  approached  by  wide  steps  from 
the  ground  level.  His  bright  and  luminous 
water-colour  sketch  illustrating  this  work  is 
somewhat  crushed  by  the  ponderously  heavv 
but  unquestionably  clever  pastel  cartoons 
sent  by  ill-.  H.  Wilson,  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Highgate.  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  St.  Martin's 
Church,  Maqjle.  The  contrast  between  the 
Royal  Academican's  work  just  named  and 
these  exhibits  is  too  serious  to  be  amusing, 
and  while  we  admit  the  ability  and  sense 
for  colour  which  these  chalk  studies  evince, 
we  think  they  are  after  all  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  Architectural  Galleiy.  The 
buildings  can  never  look  like  these  repre- 
sentations of  them.  St.  Augustine's  west 
front  will  not  be  constructed  of  mud,  and  it 
is  folly  so  to  show  it,  as  is  here  the  case. 
Strip  the  desiOTi  of  this  fuiiive  mannerism, 
and  it  will  look  far  less  poetic,  much  more 
matter-of-fact  and  thoroughly  hard,  at  least, 
till  time  has  made  its  imprint,  and  toned  down 
the  inevitable  angles.  Deceptions  at  best 
are  nf>t  good,  and  however  able  Mr.  Wilson 
may  V;,  we  doubt  his  taste  in  this  matter. 
He  obtains  a  good  advertisement  with  posters 
of  such  merit,  but  they  are  neither  architec- 
tural nor  truthful  delineations  of  architectiue, 
for  all  that.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  Bank,  T'ark- 
row,  T<eods,  is  his  tliird  building,  and  wijhope 
t')  illustrate  allthrcc  works  shortly.  Thepiiljjit 
rom  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 


Bodley,  A.E.A.,   has  a  flatly-treated  bal- 
'  dachin,  with  a  Peiiiendiciilar  or  Late  Tudor 
j  tester,  deep  in  members  of  open  work  and 
'  richly  carved.     The   rostrum   faces  south, 
against  one  of  the  nave  piers,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  wooden  stair,  located  southwai'ds, 
is  a  bold  figure  of  St.  Augustine  standing  on 
the  newel.    The  balusters  are  flatly  carved 
planks,  and  the  supj^orting  shaft  under  the 
'  pidpitis  also  of  oak.    Mr.  Aston  AYebb  is  only 
represented  by  two  small  houses  this  year. 
!  One,  "Windermere,"  Blackheath,  hangs  on 
I  the  line,  and  the  other  is  too  near  the  sky  to  be 
I  seen  in  detail.  Both,  of  com-se,  are  quiet,  crisp 
in  design,  and  suitable.   Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Eussell  are  in  evidence  by  two  drawings  of 
their  Technical  Institute  at  West  Ham,  of 
which  full  illustrations  have  already  api)eared 
in  our  ])ages,  and  they  show  their  West 
Eiding  County  Council  buildings  at  Wake- 
field.   Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  sends  his  queer 
design  for  the  Technical  Biiildings  at  West 
Ham,  and  among  other  comj)etitors  rej^re- 
sented  here  from  the  same  contest  are  Messrs. 
Edwin  T.  Hall.  Xewman  and  Newman,  be- 
sides Messrs'.  W.  H.  White  and  T.  Moore  and 
Mr.  C.  Coggin.    Some  of  the  best  designs 
j  are,  however,   not  shown  at  all.  Messrs. 
I  Ernest  George  and  Teates  are  represented 
;  by  only  one  drawing,  a  house  in  Norfolk  ; 
this  is  typical  of  Mr.  Ernest  George's  best 
manner,  with  long  horizontal  lines  relieved 
by  gables  and  towers — a  home  of  sufficient 
dignitv,  and  tastefully  devoid  of  ostentation. 

William  Emerson  displays  his  facade  for 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington.to  be  known 
as  "The  Clarence  Memorial  Wing."  The 
skew-set  tun'et  over  the  central  compart- 
I  ment  serves  to  imi)art  novelty,  and  the 
open  loggia  arcades  to  the  wards  increase 
the  interest  of  the  shadows  of  the  fi'ont.  The 
Hall  of  Maer  Hall,  Staffordshire,  is  but  part  of 
the  additions  which  ilr.  J.  Francis  Doyle  has 
carried  out  (1587-1589),  as  shown  by  the 
general  view  of  this  mansion  hanging  hard 
by.  Mr.  J.  MacYicar  Anderson's  single  con- 
tribution is  skied,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
why,  when  its  detail  is  examined.  These  new 
offices  for  the  Commercial  L^^nion  Assui-ance 
Company,  CornhiU  (1629),  make  an  expen- 
sive, ornate,  and  commonplace  building,  with 
pilasters  inh'oduced  to  emphasise  the  inter- 
mediate pavilion  projections,  and  none  to 
terminate  the  limits  of  facade  itself.  In  the 
central  portion  coupled  columns  serve  to  give  a 
degree  of  richness,  but  they  add  little  interest. 
"  Eosehaugh,"  Avoch,  N.B.,  is  a  big  Scotch 
house  after  the  French  chateau  t^-pe,  bv  Mr. 
William  Flockhart,  and  Mi-.  W.  H.  Seth- 
Smith  shows  a  group  of  well-drawn,  quiet- 
looking  stables  and  cottages  at  Waxwell 
Farm,  Pinner.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  is 
represented  by  his  unsuccessful  design  for  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Cambridge.  The 
dra-wing  is  too  high  up  to  be  closely  examined, 
but  the  quadrangle  seems  rather  more  like 
University  work  than  the  author  has  ex- 
1  hibited  before.  Mr.  Basil  Champnej's  sends 
a  framed  working  sheet  of  elevations  for  a 
house  at  Heathfield,  Sussex.  Mr.  Maurice 
B.  Adams  contributes  the  Lord  Leighton 
Memorial  buildings,  "  ThePassmore  Edwards 
South  London  Art  Gallery  and  Technical 
Institute,"  Peckham-road,  of  which  we  gave 
a  double-page  plate  on  April  Iflth.  The 
interiors  of  Stafford  municipal  buildings  are 
the  chief  work  shown  this  year  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hare,  and  Mr.  Charles  Barry  sends  similar 
views  of  a  verv  different  design,  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street. 
Tlicso  last-named  drawings  are  too  near  the 
ceiling  for  inspection  ;  but  we  should  imatrine 
that  the  inside  of  this  building  would  be 
better  than  the  exterior,  which  wo  certainly 
do  not  like  :  and  as  for  Mr.  C.  Ilamson 
Townsend's  chrome-coloured  facade  for  the 
design  of  a  picture  gallery  in  'Whitechapcl, 
both  the  building  and  the  blue  sky  over  it  look 
imported  fi-om  the  Tropics.  No  one  would 
fancv  the  building  ould  be  intended  for 
Whitechapel.     Mr.  Cyril  E.  Power  seems 


to  be  busy  at  St.  Cuthbort's  Church, 
Eai-l's  Court,  whicli  he  is  finishing  and  alter- 
ing, if  we  may  judge  hy  these  drawings, 
1640,  1660,  and  1756.  Messrs.  James  Brooks 
and  Son  send  two  jxTspectives  seen  more  than 
once  before— viz.,  All  Hallows,  Gospel  Oak, 
and  St.  Andrew's,  Willesden.  The  Passmore 
Edwards  Settlement  Buildings  comp(;tition 
design  is  shown  (173;3),  and  below  this  the 
amended  fa(;ade  obtains  a  position ;  but  we 
much  prefer  the  original  elevation.  Messrs. 

,  A.  D.  Smith  andC.  C.  Brewer  are  the  architects. 
Mr.  A.  E.  .Street  has  a  poor  thin  water- 

I  colour  of  the  Chajjel  of  St.  Margaret's,  East 
Grinstead.  a  pretty  little  building  of  good 
detail.  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  has  a  quaint 
study  in  elevation  of  some  almshouses  at 

;  Darlington,  with  cut  yews  and  Dutch  gables 

I  of  much  fancy.  Mr.  Charles  F.  A.  Yoysey 
sends  some  of  liis  rough-cast  plastered 
country  cottage-like  houses,  with  red  pots, 
and  red  cm-tains  to  the  windows — the  only 
spots  of  colour — set  off'  by  green  slates  and 
green  painted  woodwork.  His  wall-paper 
designs  hanging  near  are  very  pretty.  Mr. 
William  Young's  sole  drawing  is  the  Entrance 
Hall,  Panshanger  (1595),  a  Classical  interior 
rejiresentative  of  his  style. 

THE  NEW  GALLEEY. 

FOE  its  general  tone  of  superiority,  the 
New  Gallery  holds  its  own.  All  schools 
of  English  painting  may  be  said  to  be  here 
represented,  for  we  not  only  see  the  pre- 
EaphaeUte  and  the  impressionist,  but  devotees 
of  the  more  paj)idar  methods.  Beginning  in 
the  South  Eoom,  we  have  George  Hitchcock 
and  J.  MacWhirter,  E.A.,  Miss  Marianne 
Stokes,  and  James  Orrock.  Of  the  first 
named,  his  "Dream  of  Christmas"  (5)  is 
sufficiently  devotional  in  sentiment  to  redeem 
it  from  any  qualms  we  may  have  of  its 
meaning.  There  is  refinement  of  di-a-mng  in 
the  lonely  figure  of  the  Yii-gin  seated  by  the 
roadside,  covered  with  snow,  and  delicacy  in 
the  twinkling  light  in  the  distance.  Above 
hangs  a  circular-framed  composition  of 
decorative  character,  by  W.  Graham 
Eobertson,  "The  Queen  of  Samothrace." 
The  idealised  queen  sits  on  a  throne,  wearing 
a  crown  of  emeralds,  a  robe  of  blue  brocade, 
and  having  a  cloak  of  green.  Her  face  is  of 
a  beautiful  regular  type.  The  colour  is  rich, 
almost  redundant,  in  its  brilliance.  The 
figure  portrait,  by  W.  E.  F.  Britten  (2),  in 
pastel,  is  charming  in  colour.  Edgar  Barclay 
has  a  well-composed  and  skilfully-painted 
(jenre  pictiire,  "  Parental  Anxiety "  (7),  a 
girl  feeding  ducklings,  and  J.  Mac^Tiii-ter, 
E.A.,  has  a  fine  landscape,  "  Highland 
Cattle  and  Highland  Weather,"  replete  with 
the  painter's  powerful  delineations  of  atmo- 
s])heric  phenomena.  Quaintly  clever  and 
Medifeval  in  its  conceiitioii  is  Mi-s.  Mari- 
anne Stokes'  picture  of  "  The  Page,"  and 
there  is  refinement  in  the  drawing  and 
colour.  We  must  commend  Colin  Hunter's 
fresh  seascaije,  "Claiming  a  Drifted  Log  " 
(12),  for  its  strong  colour,  and  Edward  H. 
Fahey's  noble  landscape,  • '  Monksdalo,  Derby- 
shii-e."  A  few  good  jDortraits  are  hung. 
J.  J.  Shannon,  A.E.A.,  has  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  Lady  Mappin.  Two  large  landscapes 
by  Professor  Giovanni  Costa  are  hung,  both 
of  them  examples  of  the  painter's  style — flat 
and  uninteresting,  and  both  in  a  low  key  of 
colom-,  as  "  The  Sleeping  Eiver  "  (34),  which 
is  veiy  mannered.  Henry  J.  Ford  has 
produced  a  strange,  weird  fairy  romance  with 
much  fervour  in  "  The  Witch  Maiden"  (45), 
the  story  being  suggested  by  the  tale,  "  The 
j  Dragon  Of  the  North."  Puzzling  and  mystical 
is  F.  Khnopff's  "  Des  Caresses"  (38),  a  youth 
in  Greek  dress  caressing  or  listening  to  a 
sphinx-like  creature  with  panther  or  leojiard's 
body.  Yery  crude  in  colour  and  execution 
is  Charles  M.  Gere's  "  Chaucer's  First  of 
May "  (50).  The  girls  men-y-making  with 
garlands  of  flowers  in  a  sunny  glade,  watched 
by  the  youthful  poet,  who  is  reposing  on 
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the  sward  benoath  somo  trees,  make  a 
pleasant  composition.  "(.'aim  Decay,"  Ly 
Edward  W.  Waite  (')G),  is  an  old  bam  by  the 
side  of  a  staf^nunt  ])ool  overgrown  with 
thistles  and  v(!gotation,  a  ])icture  of  nei^lcct. 
The  painter  has  very  feeliiifjly  and  delicately 
handled  his  subject-  iiiid  ins])ir('d  it  with  a 
poetic  chaiin.  <Jf  idealistic  work  wo  must 
take  rocof>'nition  of  William  "Wontner's  fair 
"  Enid,"  a  charminj^  personification  delicately 
treated.  I'assing  to  the  West  Room,  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.,  has  four  pictures  of  (considerable 
power  and  beauty  of  colour.  Ilis  "  Earth," 
symbolised  by  a  ruddy  or  copper-coloured 
woman  of  a  matronly  ty\iQ  holding  in  her 
bosom  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  less  successful 
than  the  next  ])i(ture,  "Time,  Death,  and 
Judgment,"  each  of  these  being  allegorised 
by  figures  of  noble  drawing  and  colour.  The 
composition  looks  like  a  variation  of  the 
larger  picture  of  the  same  subject  at  South 
Kensington.  In  tliis  one  the  figure  personi- 
fying "Judgment"  is  in  a  background  of 
radiant  clouds,  holds  a  huge  sword.  The 
figuic  of  D(vath,  a  pale  beautiful  woman 
robed  in  white,  in  the  folds  of  which  are 
drooping  flowers,  stands  next  to  "Time,"  a 
swarthy  young  man  who  has  the  emblem  of 
fleeting  time  in  liis  hand.  For  com])osition 
and  colour,  this  effort  is  equal  to  any  of  Mr. 
Watts'  later  works.  Ilis  companioTi  pictures 
on  the  opposite  wall,  illustrating  oui-  First 
Parents  before  and  after  tlio  Fall,  are  finely 
conceived,  in  good  colour,  if  somewhat  coarse 
in  execution. 

Both  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones's  compositions, 
which  are  hung  in  their  usual  i)laces,  will 
disappoint  some  of  his  admirers  ;  not  for  the 
themes,  which  are  noble  enough,  but  their 
conception  and  execution.     His  pictiu'e  of 
"  liucifer "  of  last   year  had  perhaps  in 
it  more   that  was    forceful    and  impres- 
sive.   The  beautiful  figure  of  "Aurora"  is 
a  poetical  personification   of  the  Dawn — 
"Day's  harbinger  comes  dancing  from  the 
East " — a  line  from  Milton  has  been  em- 
bodied in  this  graceful  figure  of  a  maiden 
clashing  her   cymbals,   clad    in  draperies 
touched  with  the  hues  of  her  own  dawn,  who 
comes  dancing  along  a  wooden  bridge  of 
ciu'ved  fonn  out  of  a  sort  of  Mediteval  canal. 
There  is  a  i)re-Eaphaebte  quaintness  in  the 
.  design  of  the  tripping  maiden,  whose  counten- 
ance wears  a  rather  mournful  expression, 
which  may  not  charm  everyone.    His  other 
large  picture,  ' '  The  Dream  of  Launcelot  at 
the  Chapel  of  the  San  Greal,"  is  another 
great  theme  conceived  in  the  same  spirit. 
There  is  a  strange  weirdness  about  the  moon- 
lit scene,  its  mystical  grey  blue,  with  the 
little  chajiel  of  the  Holy  Cup,  against  which 
clings  a  briar  thom,  the  gaunt  bare  fig-tree, 
the  steed  of  Sir  Launcelot,  while  the  angelic 
guardian  of  the  shrine  looks  pitif  uUy  upon  the 
sleeping  knight,  who  is  resting  his  head 
against  a  stone  font.  The  glinting  moonlight 
on  the  dreaming  knight  throws  a  spell  of 
mystery   over  the  scene,  which  is  rather 
hard,  and,  despite  its  poetical  and  devotional 
earnestness,  wants  more  coherence  of  parts. 
L.  Alma  Tadema,  E.A.,  contributes  a  fine 
study  of  technical  qualitj'  and  beauty  of 
colour  in  "A  Family  Group."    The  faces 
and  hands  of  his  wife  and  daughters  looking 
at  a  pictui'e  on  an  easel  are,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  faultless.  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema's  exquisite 
and  charming  picture  of  a  betrothed  pair 
seated  near  an  emblazoned  casement  is  even 
a  more  wonderfid  piece  of  jjainting,  full  of 
delicacy  and  subtle  chann  in  the  reflected 
light  on  the  faces,  and  the  f)early  hues  of 
colour.    Philip  Biune-Jones  sends  five  sub- 
■jects.    His  joortraits  of  Mrs.  H.  Beerbohm 
Tree  (70)  and  Percy,  son  of  George  Wynd- 
ham,  M.P.,  are  more  satisfactory  than  his 
allegorical  pictm-e,  "The  Game  of  Life  and 
Death,"  an  incident  taken  from  Coleridge's 
'.'  Ancient  Mariner,"  the  apparition  of  which 
is  a  ti'ifle  comical  and  lacking  in  invention. 
His  portrait  of  the  popular  actress,  however, 
does  scant  justice  to  her  vivacity  and  person- 


ality. Two  small  charming  and  delicately- 
drawn  figure  studies  by  Miss  Mary  Ij.  Gow, 
"The  Sampler"  (Sj)  and  "An  Interlude" 
(89),  dcsei  ve  notice  for  their  simjilicity  and 
grace  of  drawing  and  colour.  A  poetical 
idea  worked  out  with  soiuo  skill  is  Walter 
Crane's  large  decorative  picture,  "Tlic  Baiii- 
bow  and  the  Wave"  (97),  in  which  tlie  waves 
and  iridescent  hues  of  the  rainbow  are  handled 
witli  skill. 

Mrs.  Swynnoi-t(m's  "Hebe"  is  the  rosy- 
faced  cui)-bearer  of  the  gods,  a  healthful 
study  of  colour.  A  large  landscape  by 
Alfred  Parsons,  "  On  Cots  wold,"  is  amongst 
the  best ;  the  warm  glow  of  sunset  on  the 
moor  is  admirably  ])ainted.  C.  Napier  Hemy 
paints  two  charming  seascapes  ;  one  is 
"  The  Squall."  ICdward  Stott's  "  The  Golden 
Moon  "  (135)  is  a  bare  landscape,  with  figures 
of  girls  after  bathing,  but  redeemed  by  the 
rising  moon.  Britim  llivicre,  E.A.,  "  An 
Old-World  Wanderer,"  we  have  seen  before  ; 
the  flock  (»f  seabirds  ensc<mced  on  a  rock  in 
a  sheltered  bay,  whose  retreat  is  disturbed  by 
a  solitary  wanderer  whose  galley  is  moored 
vender,  is  a  fine  piece  of  painting.  Mi.ss 
Flora  Keid's  "  The  i:vening  of  Life"  (159)  is 
fresh  in  colour  and  admirable  in  sentiment, 
and  we  must  also  praise  lulward  W.  AVaite's 
"  Spring,"  and  William  Wontner's  idealised 
face.  "  Iris,"  a  sweet  countenance,  suggestive 
of  the  colour  of  the  flower.  J.  T.  Nettleshij) 
is  at  home  in  liis  two  large  lion  studies, 
which  arc  full  of  life  and  movement — "A 
Mountain  Ilobber "  and  "Touch  and  Go." 
C.  E.  Halle  has  two  gracefully-painted  sub- 
jects. No.  125  and  "  ^lother  and  Child"  (153). 

In  the  North  Room  are  a  few  ])ictiires 
worth  notice.  Adrian  Stokes's  large  hilly 
landscape,  "  Behind  the  Dunes  "  is  need- 
lessly large.  Another  large  canvas,  "  A 
Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace  "  (198),  by 
Alfred  East,  in  mistj'  blue-green  tones,  is 
poetically  conceived,  and  Douglas  Adams's 
"  Castle  Rock,  I^ynton  "  (177)  will  be  admired 
for  its  careful  painting  of  rock  and  atmo- 
sphere. Ernest  Part  on  has  a  hazy  landscape, 
"  The  Hush  of  Evening,"  and  Yal  Davis, 
"  Green  in  Winter."  But  the  most  notable 
contribution  in  landscape  is  Moffat  P. 
Lindner's  "Autumn"  (212),  in  which  the 
painter  has  introduced  a  kind  of  prismatic 
touch  to  the  edges  of  the  trees,  which  are 
reflected  in  calm  water  illumined  by  a  fine 
evening  sky.  The  effect  is  very  realistic 
when  seen  at  a  proper  distance,  but  it  is 
rather  an  affectation.  "  A  Bit  of  Old  Eng- 
land "  lacks  colour,  but  is  a  vigorous  piece 
of  handling,  by  Thome  Waite.  W.  Padgett's 
"Evening  Red,"  in  the  first  room,  maybe 
mentioned  here  as  a  well-conceived  landscape, 
suffused  with  the  red  light  of  a  sunset,  the 
gradation  of  colour — from  rose  to  blue — being 
charmingly  reflected  in  the  sea. 

The  cii'cular  pictm-e  in  the  end  of  room, 
"Youth  and  the  Sea  Maiden"  (218),  is 
more  bold  than  graceful  in  conception.  Mr. 
Geo.  Wetherbee  paints  the  figure  standing 
on  the  rock  well,  but  its  relation  with 
the  mermaid  looks  far-fetched.  Hubert  A. 
Olivier  sends  an  ambiguous  subject,  "The 
Garden  of  Dances,"  on  a  large  scale  not 
without  invention.  It  is  an  allegory,  in 
which  fame,  luxury,  folly,  joy,  love,  sorrow, 
and  death  take  part  in  a  riotous  dance, 
amongst  flowers  and  trees.  One  strong  note 
of  colour  is  the  scarlet  cloak  of  one  of  the 
dancers,  and  its  contrast  to  the  sable 
garments  of  Death.  Two  fine  portraits  hang 
beside  this  work — one  a  graceful,  full-length 
of  Countess  Clary  Aldmigen,  in  a  white  satin 
robe,  bj'  JohnS.  Sargent,  A.E.A.,  one  of  the 
best  studies  of  momentary  impression.  On 
the  other  side  W.  Llewellyn  paints  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  ^Ii-s.  Cosmo  Bevan,  in  white 
satin  drapery.  We  must  also  notice  C.  E. 
Perugini's  "  Leda,"  H.  H.  La  Thangue's 
"  Gathering  Watercress  "  (234) — the  last 
very  strong  in  colour  and  vigorous  in 
handling — John  Finnie's  "Rain  Cloud" 
(239),  the  Hon.  John  Collier's  "4  a.m." 


(255),  a  clever  {jnire  picture  of  young  ladies, 
one  relating  to  her  sister  in  bed  her  experi- 
ences at  a  ball,  opposite  a  comfortable  bed- 
room fire.  In  the  balcony  are  .several  clever 
water-colours  by  Lance  Calkin  (274),  E.  Salo- 
mons, two  admirable  sketches  of  "  Binges," 
Albei  t  Kinsl(!y  (29:>),  Frederick  Cullan  (321), 
Henry  M.  Eheam  (335),  Miss  Bessie  Spiers 
(380),  E.  A.  Howe,  and  a  few  others. 


THE  SALON  OF  THE  CHAMP  DE  MARS. 


THE  Societi'  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  ojjencd 
on  Saturday,  the  'i.^th  inst.,  its  annual  sahn 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and,  according  to  its 
custom,  just  II  week  before  the  opening  of  the 
rival  union  of  the  Chainps  Elysccs.  From  a  vii'W 
made  on  the  tarnishing  day,  and  from  amidst  the 
large  crowd  of  visitors  of  the  following  day,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  here  more  than  a  brief 
review  of  the  most  important  and  striking  of  the 
works  exhibited  amongst  the  1,300  paintings 
covering  the  walls  of  the  Salon.  Besidiis  the 
paintings,  there  are  l.'iO  exhibits  of  sculpture;, 
nearly  400  drawings,  sketches,  pastels,  and  watfT- 
colo\irs.  CO  series  of  architectural  drawings, 
nearly  1500  art  objects,  and  over  100  engravings. 

The  most  imi)()rtant  and  striking  work  of  this 
year,  and  one  which  will  give  the  salon  of  the 
Champ  dc  Mars  a  date  in  the  history  of  art,  is 
that  of  ]\L  Puvis  de  Chavannes  placed  in  the 
vestibule  above  the  grand  staircase — a  set  of  five 
decorative  paintings  destined  for  the  library  of 
the  town  of  Hoston.    The  panels  are  entitled, 
' '  Astronomy, "  "  Yirgil , "  "  Eschylus, "  "  I  lomer , " 
and  "  History."    In  "Astronomy,"  we  see  the 
Chaldean  shepherds  observing  the  motion  of  the 
pbinets.  the  first  great  awakening  of  the  mind 
before  the  immensity  of  space,  the  awe  of  the 
men  standing  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  night 
lighted  up  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars  moving 
slowly  onwai-d  in  measured  rhythm.    The  touch 
of  instinct  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of  a  woman 
leaning  half-forward  from  the  entrance  of  a 
hut,  as  if  impressed  by  the  wonderful  bright- 
ness   of   the   heavens,    and    the  overcoming 
mysterj-  and  sweetness   of  the  starry  night. 
In  the  second  panel,  Yirgil,  the  poet  of  peace 
and  nature,  is  represented,  leaning  against  a 
laurel-tree,  lost  in  a  long  rapture  of  inspiration 
aroused  by  the  voices  of  Nature,  the  perfume  of 
the  surrounding  vegetation,  the  hives,  the  bees, 
the  woods,  and  the  lake.    The  attitude  of  the 
poet  is  full  of  nobleness,  and  the  country  sur- 
roimding  him  leaves  a  delicious  sensation  of  calm 
and  freshness.    Dramatic  poetry  is  personified  by 
Eschylus  and  the  Oceanides  ;  the  poet,  seated  on  a 
rock "  overlooking  the  sea,  sees  in  an  inspired 
hallucination    the   plaintive  Oceanides  raising 
towards  the  enchained  Prometheus  the  tribute  of 
their  eternal  griefs— a  perfect  chef  d'ceutre  of 
poetic    melancholy    and    artistic  inspiration. 
Homer,  covered  with  his  mantle  of  the  colour 
of  the  angry  sea,    is  being  crowned  by  the 
personifications  of  the  Ibad  and  the  Odyssej- — 
the  one  his  daughter  of  war  and  legend,  and  the 
other  his  child  of  work  and  civilisation.  The 
panel  entitled  "  History "  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  of  the  five  wonderful  paintings  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.    "History"  is  personified  by  a 
young  woman  recalling  the  past  by  uncovering 
the  ruined  pediment  of  a  temple,  half-hidden  by 
vegetation,  earth,  and  stones  ;  life  once  existing, 
as  shown  in  the  stones  sculptured  by  the  hand  of 
man,  returns  again  in  the  plants  and  vegetation, 
which  now  half  hide  the  ruins.    The  artist  sur- 
passes even  himseH  in  this  last  work  ;  but  each  of 
the  five  panels  is  full  of  m.ar\-eUous  artistic  and 
poetic  genius.    The  conception  of  the  work,  the 
evident  depth  of  thought,  the  composition  and 
the  luminous  colouring,  vrith  at  the  same  time  a 
great  simplicity  of  treatment,  make  each  panel  a 
chef  d'mvvre,  and  the  artist  the  admiration  of  his 
followers.    This  work  is  a  suite  to  the  panel  by 
the  same  artist  exhibited  at  last  year's  Salon, 
entitled  "The  Muses  Acclaiming  Genius,  Mes- 
senger of  Light,"  and  destined  for  the  staircase 
of  the  same  Hbrary  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  No.  I.,  called  the  Salon  Bleu,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  interest- 
ing studies  and  drawings  of  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  forming  a  most  valuable  ensemble  of 
research  in  art. 

In  Gallerv  No.  II.,  M.  Roll  has  a  portrait  of 
the  late  M.  Alexander  Dumas.  The  portrait 
remains  in  an  unfinished  state  owing  to  the  death 
of  the  illustrious  author.  The  painting  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  advanced  to  be  appreciated  by 
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the  rare  vigour  of  its  execution.  Several  other 
portraits  by  the  same  artist — notably,  a  woman 
asleep  —  are  exhibited,  and  much  admired. 
M.  Gervex  has  several  important  pictures,  a  line 
landscape  destined  for  the  Physic  Amphitheatre 
of  the  new  Sorbonne,  several  portraits,  the  most 
attractive  of  which  is  that  of  a  pretty  child  seated 
in  the  midst  of  various-coloured  flowers.  The 
decorative  panel  of  M.  Rixens,  intended  for  the 
Capitole  of  Toulouse,  represents  the  sortie  of  the 
active  force  from  Belfort  in  1870,  a  picture  full 
of  talent,  but  containing  faces  somewhat  lacking 
in  expression.  This  gallery  also  contains  an 
excellent  portrait  of  a  j-oung  Englishman,  by 
Mr.  Sargent,  A.E.A.,  and  a  portrait  by  Sir  E. 
Borne -Jones,  which  is  much  criticised  for  and 
against. 

In  Gallery  No.  III. ,  the  attentionis  first  attracted 
to  the  large  canvas  of  M.  Jose  Frappa.  The 
picture  represents  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
coal-mine.  The  scene  is  a  most  striking  one  ; 
the  style  of  execution  and  coloration  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  artist.  31.  Frappa  exhibits  also 
several  portraits,  and  an  excellent  picture  of  a 
nymph.  M.  Comillac  has  an  interesting  land- 
scape, in  the  style  of  treatment  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  personality  of  the  artist  is  lost  in  the 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  style  of  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes. 

M.  Raffaelli  has  six  canvasses,  painte  dwith 
remarkable  genius.  Amongst  these,  Xotre  Dame, 
the  Saint  Chapelle,  and  the  Invalides  are  very 
striking.  The  pictures  of  this  artist  are  fall 
of  the  brightness  and  motion  of  busy  life.  He 
gives  us  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  their  hurrying 
crowd,  and  uses  for  a  background  the  fine  motion- 
less pile  of  the  cathedral  or  the  Invalides,  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  bright  gaiety  and 
colour  of  the  mo^ang  figures  in  the  foreground. 
M.  Thaulow  has  some  fine  landscapes ;  M. 
Bernard  a  cascade,  with  excellent  water  effect, 
and  a  "  Bath  in  the  Lake  of  Annecy,"  a  land- 
scape of  surprising  richness  and  brightness, 
showing  the  powerful  talent  of  the  artist  as  a 
colourist.  M.  Weerts  has  a  number  of  very 
small  but  interesting  portraits,  which  attract 
great  attention. 

The  most  striking  painting  in  Gallery  IV.  is 
"The  Lord's  Supper,"  by  M.  Dag^an  Bouveret, 
a  picture  which  is  much  discussed,  but  which 
will  certainly  be  one  of  the  successes  of  this 
year's  Salon.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  twelve 
Apostles  are  represented  partaking  of  the  Last 
Supper  in  an  immense  vaulted  haU.  The  im- 
pression first  given  by  the  picture  is  not  pleasing, 
but  the  real  beauty  of  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  the  painting  grows  fast  upon  the  appre- 
ciation. The  artist  has  evidently  wished  to 
represent  the  sublime,  prove  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  depict  the  miracle,  rather  than  the 
rjality  of  the  fact  of  the  meeting  of  the  Disciples 
around  their  Master.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  a 
supernatural  brilliancy  coming  from  the  figure 
of  Christ,  but  of  a  rather  violent  yellow  colour 
with  reddish  reflections,  forming  a  curious  effect 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  somewhat  heavy  blue 
colour  of  the  robes.  I'he  face  of  the  Christ  is 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  the  faces  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  Disciples  have  evidently  been 
carefully  studied.  The  conception  of  Judas  is 
much  in  contradiction  to  the  bearded  and  cruel 
face  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  artist  has 
imagined  all  the  Disciples  to  be  very  young  men, 
full  of  strength  and  beauty.  Two  of  these, 
■which  the  painter  has  made  the  most  interesting, 
are  almost  boys  ;  the  face  of  one  of  these  is  con- 
tracted with  grief,  evidently  because  he  is 
picturing  to  ■  himself  the  cruel  passion  of  his 
Master,  whilst  the  face  of  the  other  expresses  the 
joy  he  feels  in  thinking  of  the  glory  and  resur- 
rection of  his  Lord.  Despite  all  the  criticisms 
which  may  be  made,  the  work  is  one  full  of 
talent,  beauty  of  conception,  and  vigour  of 
execution,  and  will  be  one  of  the  pictures  the 
most  talked  of  this  year.  It  is  said  that  the  artist 
was  offered  a  tempting  sum  of  money  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  not  exhibit  the  painting 
at  the  Salon,  but  allow  it  to  be  shown  by  enter- 
prising Amerift'ins  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Old  and  New  World. 

The  landscapes  of  M.  Cazin  have  a'  wonderful 
imijression  of  melancholy.  His  ruins  of  the  old 
Harbour  of  Wimereux,  with  its  houses  aban- 
doned in  the  water  and  half-buried  in  the  sand, 
is  full  of  silent  sadness,  arous(fd  bv  the  view  of 
the  quiet  sea,  the  ruins,  the  tragic-looking  house 
■tanding  alone  like  a  .si^ntinel  in  the  water,  and 
the  impression  that  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
mysterious  drama  of  the  battle-field  where  the 


sea  fought  with,  and  vanquished,  man  and  his 
work.  M.  Cazin  has  ten  canvases,  all  of  some- 
what the  same  sentiment,  and  showing  the  talent 
of  the  artist  in  evening,  moonlight,  or  starlight 
effects.  M.  Blanche  exhibits  a  very  well-painted 
and  attractive  portrait  of  M.  Fritz  Thaulow  and 
his  childi-en. 

In  Gallerj-  V.  the  most  striking  picture  is  that 
of  M.  Jean  Beraud,  a  scene  of  social  revolution, 
the  iiTuption  of  a  band  of  anarchists  into  a 
sumptuous  dining-room.  One  of  the  intruders 
carries  a  human  head  stuck  on  the  top  of  his 
lance,  the  others  carry  heavy  knives,  and  their 
faces  give  fierce  evidence  of  their  murderous  in- 
tentions. The  elegantly-dressed  guests  are  rush- 
ing in  terrified  confusion  from  the  room  by  the 
opposite  door ;  but  one  of  the  young  gallants, 
holding  on  one  arm  his  fainting  companion,  has 
turned  to  face  the  ruffians,  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
half-drunken  bravado,  defies  them  with  a  glass 
of  champigne,  which  he  holds  above  his  head. 
A  curious  picture,  well  painted  and  much  talked 
of  ;  but  containing,  as  usual  in  the  works  of  this 
artist,  a  touch  of  eccentricity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject.  M.  Leopold  Stevens  has  a  much- 
I  remarked  portrait  of  Eugenie  Buffet,  dressed  as  a 
chantcuse  des  coiirs.  M.  G.  do  la  Touche  exhibits 
four  large  decorative  paintings,  brilliant  in  style 
and  colour,  and  very  happy  in  subject  and  con- 
ception. 

Gallery  No.  IX.  contains  several  fine  portraits 
by  M.  Carolus  Duran — those  of  Countess  G.  V., 
a  charming  brunette,  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  and  M. 
Legues.  Despite  the  criticism  that  this  artist  has 
abandoned  in  a  great  measure  the  study  of  art  in 
itself  for  the  more  solid  advantages  of  professional 
portraiture,  and  the  hint  of  intentional  adver- 
tisement in  his  exhibits  at  the  Salons,  it  must  be 
{  granted  that  the  work  of  M.  Duran  is  in  every 
case  a  chef  d^ocicvre  of  composition  and  execution. 
The  same  artist  exhibits  a  study  made  at  Venice 
in  1863,  and  a  field  of  battle  painted  in  1870,  and 
the  treatment  of  these  two  works  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  present  style 
of  the  artist.  M.  Josef  Israels  has  three  pictures 
— "  Expectation,"  a  rustic  house,  anda  "  Woman 
at  the  Window"  ;  the  last  is  unsatisfactory,  but 
the  two  former  are  very  strong,  and  severe  in 
expression.  INI.  Humphi-eys  Johnston  is  very 
successful  with  a  portrait  of  an  old  lady  seated 
on  a  green-coloured  couch ;  the  execution  and 
sentiment  are  very  fine.  M.  Harrison,  as  usual, 
comes  to  the  fore  with  his  clever  colour  studies. 
He  exhibits  this  year  a  marine-scape,  entitled 
"The  Great  Mirror,"  "Warm  Weather"  (a 
figm-e  of  a  boy),  and  "Studies"  (a  moonlight 
landscape).  Arnongst  the  portraits  are  several 
by  English  painters,  all  characteristic  of  their 
style  of  sincere  study,  originality,  and  excellence 
of  execution.  The  works  of  MM.  Sargent, 
Cushing,  G.  B.  Fox,  Hopkinson,  W.  Stott, 
Cameron,  Oppler,  Glehn,  and  Frank  Walton  are 
much  noticed  and  admired. 

The  section  of  sculpture  of  the  Salon  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  has  always  been  at  once  rich  and 
poor — jjoor  in  the  number  of  works  exhibited, 
but  rich  as  regards  the  talent  displayed  in  certain 
few  exhibits.  M.  Rodin  is  to  the  section  of 
sculpture  what  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  to  that 
of  painting.  His  work  and  marvellous  talent 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  line  or  described  in 
pages — there  is  no  middle  tei-m  of  praise.  His 
two  pieces  of  sculpture  of  the  year,  "  Illusion, 
daughter  of  Icarus,"  and  a  statue,  are  placed  in 
the  Salon  Bleu  amongst  the  work  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  of  whom  M.  Rodin  is  an  ardent 
admirer.  "  Illusion  "  is  a  marble  of  the  finest 
inspiration,  execution,  and  "colour,"  a  work 
showing  authority,  respect  of  Nature,  and  the 
comprehension  of  form  modelled  by  light.  The 
"  morccau  de  resistance"  is  the  monument  by 
M.  Injalbert,  destined  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
I  of  Moiiere  on  the  Promenade  des  Pros  at  Pezenas. 
j  The  monument  is  wholly  of  white  marble  ;  the 
!  ensemble  is  most  harmonious.  The  bust  repro- 
i  duces  the  traditional  features  of  Moiiere,  a  fine 
bold  profile,  the  jutting  forehead,  and  the  square- 
ended  nose.  The  figure  of  a  woman  leaning  over 
[  the  pedestal,  and  offering  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to 
the  writer,  is  charmingly  modelled  and  composed. 
A  satyr  crouches  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  and 
behind  the  monument  two  masks  are  suspended, 
one  that  of  M.  Coquelin,  cadet,  and  the  other  that 
of  Mdlle.  Ludwig,  both  of  whom  have  played  in 
the  pieces  of  Moiiere  at  Pezenas.  A  Belgian 
sculptor,  M.  Jcf  Lambeaux,  exhibits  a  "  Lutte." 
The  wrestlers  are  well  modelled,  the  flesh  is 
solid,  and  the  muscles  well  marked  and  strong. 
,  M.  Marquet  de  Vasselot  exhibits  a  monument  to 


Balzac.  The  writer  is  represented  as  a  sphinx. 
The  idea  is  original,  but  the  work  is  not  seductive. 
The  statue  of  a  young  girl  tying  up  her  hair,  and 
the  "  Motherhood  of  iL  Lcfevre,"  a  fine  compo- 
sition for  a  fountain  by  JI.  Baffler,  and  the 
"  Divinity,"  by  a  Danish  sculptor,  M.  Tegner, 
are  all  works  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as 
several  clever  busts  by  31.  Dampt.  M.  Jules 
Debois  fills  the  whole  of  one  of  the  rooms  with 
some  of  the  most  remsirkable  of  his  works  of  a 
style  fuU  of  power,  but  at  the  same  time  of  delicate 
touch  and  feeling.  His  tragic  group  of  "Death," 
founded  in  black  bronze,  is  full  of  i-ealism  and 
inventive  conception.  On  the  contraiy,  his  figure 
of  Leda,  sculptured  in  marble,  forms  a  charming 
contrast,  with  its  soft  flesh  of  the  woman  conquered 
by  love's  voluptuousness.  "Poverty,"  a  figure 
sculptured  in  wood,  is  shown  under  the  form  of 
an  old  woman  sparsely  covered  with  rags,  her 
bones  almost  piercing  her  much-wrinkled  skin,  a 
piece  of  the  most  daring  realism,  but  impressed 
with  so  much  human  sentiment  that  horror  gives 
place  to  pity.  The  same  sculptor  exhibits  a 
large  number  of  the  most  charming  objects, 
sculptured  in  bronze,  silver,  and  tin,  in  the  form 
of  plates,  bottles,  j^itchers,  and  decorated  objects 
of  all  kinds,  giving  proof  of  the  taste  and  science 
of  this  artist,  and  his  effort  to  bring  forward  a 
Renaissance  movement  of  traditional  decorative 
art. 

Amongst  the  drawings,  M.  Paul  Renouard  and 
Mr.  Abbey  come  first  in  rank  with  their  sketches 
and  illustrations.  M.  Renouard  has  a  most  sur- 
prising talent  as  a  physiognomist,  and  can  scarcely 
be  equalled  in  fertility  of  production.  His  draw- 
ings for  the  Illustration  and  the  Graphic  are 
known  to  all :  a  large  number  of  them,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  sketches  of  life,  reaching 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  both  human  and 
animal,  are  e.xhibited  at  the  Salon,  and  a  few 
interesting  hours  may  be  passed  in  reviewing^ 
them. 

The  ink  drawings  of  Mr.  Abbey  for  the  comedies- 
of  Shakespeare,  done  for  Harper'' s  Magazine,  are 
here  exhibited.  The  ingenious  and  clever  com- 
positions are  much  remarked  and  appreciated. 
The  drawings  of  M.  MacCarter  are  noticed  for- 
their  intense  and  refined  imagination. 

The  section  of  objects  of  art  is  rather  poor  this 
j-ear.  There  are  some  original  types  of  sculpture 
in  wood  by  M.  Carabin,  some  marvellous  specimens 
of  artistic  glass-ware  by  M.  Koepping,  a  deli- 
cately-sculptured bed  by  M.  Jean  Dampt,  a  work 
of  high  merit ;  several  artistic  decorative  tiles,, 
the  work  of  M.  Bigot,  and  a  few  exhibits  of 
artistic  furniture. 

The  review  of  the  architectural  drawings  and 
designs  must  be  left  for  further  notes  ;  the  draw- 
ings and  maquettes  are  not  yet  all  in  their  places. 
It  will  need  a  little  leisure  to  examine  the 
exhibits  of  31.  de  Baudot,  the  maitre,  and  those 
of  the  younger  architects,  3IM.  BenouvLUe, 
Guillemonat,  Bischoff,  Garas,  Paul  Gout,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  have  exhibits  weU  worthy  of 
careful  e.xamination. 

ArTHVR  VyE  P.iKMIXTEE. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  last  meeting  but  one  for  the  present 
session  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher, 
hon.  secretary,  announced  that  an  exhibition  of 
bricks  and  tiles  would  be  opened  on  the  following 
Friday  (to-day)  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of 
Clayworks,  222,  Strand,  W.C.,  from  2  till  6  p.m. 
He  also  stated  that  the  annual  soiree  of  the  Asso- 
ciation would  take  place  on  Friday,  May  1.5th,  at 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  To^vn  Hall. 

THE  rUESEXT   POSITION  OF  AllCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
K0Y.4L  ACADEMY. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr. 
Fraxcis  Masey.  He  pointed  out  that  of  the 
39  fuU  members  of  the  Roj-al  Academy,  there 
are  31  painters,  five  sculptors,  and  but  three 
architects,  a  proportional  representation  which  he 
thought  must  be  regarded  as  utterly  inadequate. 
In  intimate  and  natural  relation  to,  perhaps  as  a 
conseciuencc  of,  this  undeniable  inequaUty  of  re- 
presentation, there  was  a  no  less  remarkable 
inequality  of  distribution  of  space  at  the  annual 
exhibitions.  By  means  of  a  diagram  the  lecturer 
showed  that  at  last  year's  exhibit  at  Burlington 
House,  the  relative  space  allotted  to  architecture 
compared  to  the  sister  arts,  was  as  one  to  sixteen. 
Granting,  then, thatthese  facts  revealed  a  condition 
of  things  which  could  be  scarcely  called  satis- 
factory, he  proposed  to  trj-  to  discover  some  of 
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the  rausfs  of  such,  and  also  its  probable  effect 
■upon  conteinporar)'  arc:hitccturc.  The  period  at 
whic^h  the  Koyal  Academy  was  founded  (namely, 
in  1708)  coulil  not  be  said  to  have  been  an  epoch 
in  our  national  artistic  liistory  of  which  we  might 
be  j)articularly  proud.  In  the  case  of  architec:- 
turo,  witli  (  (Ttain  brilliant  exceptions  such  as 
William  C'hiinibers,  a  very  low-wator  mark  was 
about  tu  be  touched.  At  this  neglected  period  of 
its  culture  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  handmaid 
to  certain  dilcttanteart-palronisiiignoblemen,  and 
an  cxpen.sivo  luxury.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
distinguished  founder  of  the  assembly  shed  by  the 
light  of  his  genius  a  halo  over  the  whole  of  his 
own  profession,  and  the  advantage  tlyis  gained  on 
behalJE  of  painting,  aided  by  the  lack  of  influential 
men  in  our  own  calling,  and  also  by  the  apathy 
with  which  the  imblic  at  that  time  regarded  archi- 
tecture, no  doubt  helped  to  account  for  the  small 
number  of  architects'  names  which  appeared  upon 
the  roll  of  original  members,  (rood  as  the 
reasons  might  have  been  for  the  sub- 
ordinate po.<ition  taken  by  architecture  a 
century  since,  they  had  long  ceased  to  hold  good 
in  the  face  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  skill 
in  all  concerning  it  which  had  since  taken  place, 
and  consequently  could  scarcely  bo  advanced  in 
objection  to  a  more  e(|uitable  adjustment  now. 
Architecture  had  taken  to  itself  new  life,  and  had 
unciuestionably  jjroduced,  and  was  still  pro- 
ducing, men  and  buildings  equal  to  anything  of 
which  from  past  ages  they  had  substantial  record. 
During  this  revival  of  constructive  life  our 
greatest  architects,  not  having  been  men  of 
academic  instincts,  had  been  content  to  rely  upon 
thtnr  buildings  themselves  rather  than"  upon 
exhibitions  to  act  as  their  source  of  reputation. 
Hence,  architects  as  a  body  had  allowed  the 
almost  nominal  representation  of  their  art  to 
continue  without  any  efforts  at  reform  until  the 
present  time.  This  might  be  to  some  extent  due 
10  the  feeling  that  their  works  wore  not  to  be 
judged  of  upon  the  walls  of  picture  galleries  any 
more  than  the  knowledge  necessarj-  to  perform 
them  could  be  acquired  beyond  a  "certain  point 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  school.  Another 
cause  which  was  not  unlikely  to  have  acted  as  a 
safety-valve  in  relieving  pressure  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
authorities  had  arisen  in  the  shape  of  an  Institute 
of  Architects.  Was,  he  asked,  the  present 
amuigement  likely  to  exercise  any  influence  upon 
the  welfare  or  otherwise  of  the "  profession  r  It 
might  be  advanced  that  architecture  depended 
for  its  popularity  and  architects  for  their  living 
to  a  very  small  degree  upon  the  roomful  of 
drawings  at  the  annual  exhibitions  :  that  archi- 
tects appealed  and  had  access  to  a  far  wider  circle 
of  patronage  and  criticism  than  was  within  the 
reach  of  painters  ;  that  those  wishful  to  raise 
cathedrals  or  churches,  halls  or  palaces,  houses  or 
schools,  did  not  seek  the  architectural  di-awings 
room  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  order  to  choose 
them  a  master  craftsman  to  effect  their  purpose  ; 
that  the  architect's  true  picture  gallery  was  a 
public  one,  depending  not  upon  clever  lighting 
and  gilded  frames ;  and  that,  therefore,  any 
claim  by  architects  to  any  equal  share 
in  the  limited  space  wherein  the  works 
of  painters  were  exhibited  was  on  the  face  of 
it  unreasonable.  Again,  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  annual  exhibitions  had  come  to  be  regarded 
by  the  educated  public  as  exhibitions  of  piintings 
of  high  merit,  and  that  the  hall-mark  conferred 
by  its  walls  rendered  every  inch  of  available  space 
a  vital  matter  to  those  concerned,  and  established 
a  moral  right  to  a  proportion  of  space  far  exceed- 
ing any  to  which  architects  could  fairly  lay  claim. 
Although  these  arguments  might  be  urged  with 
considerable  justice  so  far  as  the  present  exhibi- 
tion space  was  concerned,  they  did  not  account 
for  the  disproportionate  representation  of  archi- 
tects on  the  body  corporate  as  to  representation 
question.  The  present  day  to  a  large  degree 
was  an  age  of  hall-marks".  In  the  case  of  the 
Academy,  its  membershij)  carried  a  considerable 
weight  amongst  the  educated  public,  and  the 
influence  w  ielded  by  those  recognised  amongst 
theii-  fellows  as  leaders  of  their  craft  was  con- 
siderable. It  was,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that, 
were  architects  represented  in  juster  proportions, 
an  effect  upon  the  lay  mind  would  be  produced 
which  might  result  in  considerable  benefit  in  many 
ways.  For  instance,  a  phalanx  of  experienced 
architects,  strengthened  with  an  authority  and 
influence  such  as  the  lioyal  Academy  could  alone 
confer,  might  do  much  to  direct  public  taste  when 
questions  arose  affecting  the  preservation  of  our 
national  monuments  or  the  improvement  of  our 


,   cities.    Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  we  did  not 
;  see  fresh  symptoms  of  the  injury  which  might 
I  be  done  to  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
1   town    by    buildings    who.se    repulsive  design 
',  proclaimed   them  as    the   work   of  the  sham 
architect  — •  buildings     which     threatened  to 
i  destroy  much  that  was  lovely  and  interesting  in 
I  our  city.    Nothing  but  leg.al  power  would  pre- 
'  vent  abuses  of  this  kind  being  perpetrated.  But 
.  how  could  the  lloyal  Academy  expect  to  command 
.  the  necessary  weight  and  respect  w^hen  public 
!  matters  architectural  were  in  question,  whilst 
'  their  own  appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
1  arts  was  shown  by  a  representation  of  three  to 
thirty  r    Then  with  regard  to  exhibition  space, 
the  majority  of  those  who  patronised  the  Royal 
Academy  galleries  could  but  be  affected  in  some 
degree  by  obser\ing  the  subordinate  position 
which  architecture  and  all  pertaining  thereto 
occupied.    The  newspaper  criticisms  generally 
offered  a  fair  reflection  of  the  popular  taste,  and 
here  architectural  matters  were  either  treated 
with  grotes(iue  ignorance  or  wore  passed  over  in 
silence.    A  still  more  far-reaching  effect  might 
be  noticed  in  the  tendency  shown  by  the  decora- 
tive arts  during  some  yejirs  past  to  develop  in 
directions  entirely  independent  of  those  great 
central  principles,  the  disregard  of  which  was  an 
invariable  path  to  degeneration.    For  instance, 
decorative  adjuncts  as  hangings  and  furniture, 
although  advancing  towards  a  higher  standard 
of    excellence    day    by    day,    often  showed, 
except  in  the  very  best  work,  a  marked  want 
of  that  simplicity    and    dignity    which  were 
desirable   to    produce    an    harmonious  effect. 
Finally,   there  arc  signs  on    many    sides  of 
the  awakening  of    an   intelligent   interest  in 
architecture,  too  steady  and  progressive  to  be 
treated  as  a  passing  fashion.    In  endeavouring 
to  emphasise  the  inecjuality  of  footing  upon  which 
architecture  ap])arently  stood  at  the  Academy, 
the  author  did  not  intend  to  ascrilx;  any  inten- 
tional want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  painting  and  sculpture.  After 
all  had  been  siiid,  the  plain  fact  remained  that 
the  Academy,  by  its  traditions  and  constitution, 
was  generally   regarded   as  a  painters'  body. 
Founded  by  our  greatest  painter  under  circum- 
stances already   referred  to,    architecture  was 
doubtless  sufKcicntly  represented  by  the  handful 
of  men  who  figure  in  the  original  thirty-six. 
Starting  thus  at  the  Cinderella  of  the  commimitj', 
it  was  not  altogether  surprising  that,  lacking 
pressure  from  without,  no  considerable  reform 
in  the  position  of  architecture  had  taken  place. 
He  would  not  deal  with  an  objection  likely  to  be 
advanced  against  any  claim  by  architects  to  more 
space — namely,  that  paintings  and  sculpture  were 
the  actual  works  of  art  exhibited,  whereas  the 
architects'  drawings  were  merely  memoranda  of 
achievements    elsewhere.     Gr.inting    that  the 
small  number  of  miscellaneous  drawings  ex- 
hibited  were   not    in   themselves  necessarily 
works  of  art,  it  was  surely  the  very  want 
of  adequate  space  for  a  satisiactorj-  show  which 
has  brought  about  the  present  result.  Or,  putting 
architectural  drawings  aside,  where  were  the 
representatives  of  the  other  "  Arts  of  Design  " 
which  the  Academy  lived  to  encourage !'  He 
meant  the  painted  glass,  wall-hangings,  wood- 
work, metal-work,  and  other  less-favoured  but 
equally  deserving  children  of  the  goddess  of  Art  '. 
So  long  as  the  public  were  annually  shown  what 
to  the  li\-ing  reality  is  but  a  cave  of  dry  bones, 
which  they  were  taught  by  inference  to  believe 
represented  the  wonderful  art  of  architecture,  they 
were  little  likelj-  to  desire  or  even  relish  an 
enlargement  of  its  borders.   It  seemed  ludicrously 
perverse  that  architects'  drawings,  which  were, 
or  should  be,   scientific  diagrams,  embodying 
instructions  from  the  master  for  the  guidance  of 
the  artisan,  should  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
rejwesentative  of  facts  to  which  they  in  reality 
only  acted  as  the  signposts.    Was  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that,   under  the  present  circum- 
stances, \-isitors  paid    their  shillings  to  ■^isit 
virtually  only  those  rooms  where  the  paintings 
were  exhibited,  and  where  they  could  see  what, 
comparatively  speaking,  entertained  them,  and 
repair  to  the  architectui-al  room  but  for  timely 
slumber  or  surreptitious  refreshment  r  This  diffi- 
culty of  space  to  some  extent  "  touched  the  spot," 
for  to  make  an  architectural  exhibition  satis- 
factory, ample  room  was  a  sine  qua  noii.    As  an 
example,  take  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  cartoons 
for  the  recenlh-  completed  work  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.    These  were  fine  works  of  art,  which, 
for  want  of  a  suitable  gallery,  architects  and  other 
artists  might  possibly  never  have  the  profit  of  be- 


holding. Again,  what  opportunity  had  one  of  seeing 
thedrawingsfor  .stained  glass  made  by  Bumo-Jones 
or  other  masters,  which  were  constantly  going  to 
enrich  provincial  towns,  and  the  educating  value 
of  which,  to  those  concerned  in  glass-painting, 
could  scarcely  be  over-estimated  "r     The  same 
would  ai)ply   to  ^Mr.  Walter  Crane's  charming 
wall-paper  studies  or  Mr.  W.  Morris's  exquisite 
fabrics.    For  the  showing  of  these  and  a  host  of 
other  beautiful  things  space  was  essential.  My 
proposal  is  (continued  Mr.  Masey)  that  the  Royal 
Academy  should  organise  an  architectural  exhi- 
bition on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  has  perhaps 
been  possible  in  the  past.    The  annual  winter 
e.xliibitions  of  Old  ^Masters  must  have  of  late 
become  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  supply  of 
unexhibited  works  having  naturally  become  ex- 
hausted.     I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that,  for 
the  present,  during  alternate  years,  architectural 
exhibitions  should  take  their  place.     I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  an  extravagant  or  impracticable 
suggestion.    The  first  undertaking  of  the  sort 
would  naturally  be  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment ;  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  might 
become  in  time  almost  as  popular  as  that  which 
it  would  supersede.    Such  an  exhibition  might 
naturall}'  fall  \inder  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
distinguished  architect-members  of  the  Academy; 
it  would,  of  course,  require  careful  discrimination 
and  skilful  organising  ;  but  given  these,  there  is 
some  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  found  to 
interest  a  sufficiently  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity to  justify  its  inauguration.    One  of  the 
many  results  would  probably  be  an  appreciable 
impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  applied  arts,  owing 
to  the  accession  of  dignitj-  and  status  that  such  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Academy 
would  confer,  whilst  the  largeness  of  the  field 
from  which  the  objects    exhibited    could  be 
selected    would  render  it  no  difficult  matter 
to    fill  the  galleries  whilst  preserving  a  very 
high    standard    of    excellence.    The  exhibi- 
tion   might    include    drawing,    models,  and 
photographs  of  buildings,  including  the  best 
of  the  students'  work  of  the  year,  architectural 
sculpture  and  modelling,  wall  and  ceiling  decora- 
tive painting,  cartoons  for  frescoes,  tapestry  and 
painted  glass,  metal-work  in  its  numerous  applica- 
tions, wood-car\ing,  mosaics  and  inlays,  hang- 
ings, furniture,  and  gold  and  silversmiths'  work. 
A  useful  series  of  lectures  might  be  held  during 
the  e.xhibition  for  the  benefit  of  craftsmen,  and 
given  by  the  recognised  masters  of  decorative 
and  applied  art.    Other  features,  such  as  free 
evenings  for  working  men  and  women,  it  might 
become  possible  to  arrange,  with  every  chance  of 
their  appreciation  and  success.   With  the  regular 
holding  of  exhibitions  such  as  the  foregoing, 
stony  ignorance  of  architecture  and  want  of 
appreciation  shown  to  its  professors  would  give 
place  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  artistic  pursuits  ; 
that  the  labours  of  missionary  societies,  like  the 
Art  Workers'  Guild  and  the  Home  Arts  and 
Industries'  Association  and  others,  would  receive 
a  sensible  impetus,  and  would  recognise  in  such 
exhibitions  a  development  and  new  manifestation 
on  a  somewhat  extended  scale,   of  a  popular 
interest  in  the  tine  arts.    I  believe  that  such  an 
enterprise  is  actually  possible,  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient indications  of  support  to  justify  it,  and 
that  the  benefits  conferred  upon  art  would  be  not 
inconsiderable.    As  regards  this  proposed  exhibi- 
tion, there  is  a  criticism  which  will  naturally 
occur  to  many,  and  it  is  that  the  Institute  of 
Architects  would  not  receive  in  such  a  scheme 
that  recognition  of  its  authority  and  standing  to 
which  its  position  would  entitle  it,  and  this 
objection  brings  me  to    an   alternative  pro- 
posal, and  to  the  final  part  of  my  subject. 
Mj-  other  proposition  is  crudely  and  shortly  that 
architects  should  withdraw  from  the  present  un- 
equal partnership  at  Burlington  House,  and 
establish  themselves  under  an  independent  cor- 
porate authority  or  academy  upon  the  basis,  say, 
of  the  present  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.   I  do  not  think  that  this  is  as  wild  or 
revolutionary  a  stiggestion  as  it  may  at  the 
moment  appear.    It  is  certainly  no  more  essen- 
tial that  an  academy  or  institute  of  architecture 
should  be  linked  to  one  of  painting  than  medicine 
to  surgery,  or  poetry  to  music.    There  might 
surely  be  expected  such  a  support  accorded  to 
architecture  now  as  was  enjoyed  by  painting  at 
the  birth  of  the  Royal  Academy  130  years  since. 
The  beginnings  of  that  now  influential  body  were 
doubtless  comparatively  modest.     Why  should 
not  the  present  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, ^^•ith  enlarged  powers,  extended  support, 
and  imder  distinguished  patronage,  commemorate 
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the  advance  of  architecture  and  decoration  by 
starting  an  extended  career  of  usefulness,  com- 
mencing -with  •  the  new  century  as  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architectiire  ?  "With  new  premises  to 
keep  pace  with  its  growth  of  dignity,  with  a 
moral  and  financial  support  which  it  certainlj' 
might  reasonably  expect,  the  new  Institute  might 
wield  an  influence  towards  the  advancing  of  the 
status  of  architecture  which  at  prasent,  owing  to 
divided  centres  of  authority,  has  not  been  pos- 
sible. With  a  Government  grant,  by  means  of 
donations  and  subscriptions  from  a  wealthy  and 
interested  laity,  from  members'  subscriptions,  and 
by  means  of  the  annual  exhibitions,  a  sound 
financial  foundation  might  be  formed. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  ilr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  who  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  the  position 
of  architecture  at  the  Academy  was  doubtless 
anomalous  ;  but  he  did  not  think  any  good  could 
be  gained  by  the  entire  withdrawal  of  architects 
from  membership  or  from  the  exhibitions.  The 
British  public  was  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal, 
as  Mr.  Masey  had  suggested,  and  there  was  the 
practical  difficulty  that  neither  painters,  nor  the 
public  cared  care  for  architecture.  Neither 
did  the  public,  with  few  exceptions,  under- 
stand or  take  an  interest  in  the  technique  of 
painting ;  all  they  desired  was  to  see  pictures, 
and  they  were  willing  to  pay  their  shillings  to 
look  at  pictures  of  the  Adelphi  melodrama  type. 
Further,  a  good  many  people  dabbled  a  little  in 
water  colours  and  pencil  sketches,  and  therefore 
took  an  interest  in  the  work ;  but  no  one  was 
similarly  interested  in  architecture. 

Jlr.  A.  Bekeskoki)  Pite,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  Sir.  Masey  had  discussed  a  j)urcly 
academic  subject  in  a  purely  academic  manner, 
and  the  only  outcome  could  be  a  purely  academic 
one.  lie  doubted  whether  the  Architectural 
As.'iociation  was  a  sufficiently  stable  fulcrum 
from  which  to  move  the  Academy,  however 
powitrful  Mr.  Masey's  paper  might  be  as  a  lever, 
lie  had  hoped  that  the  le(!turer  would  deal  with 
the  more  practical  question  of  the  Academy 
schools,  and  the  way  in  which  they  might  be 
improved.  As  an  old  it.A.  student  he  could 
speak  of  the  great  br.ncfits  which  these  schools 
conferred  on  those  who  worked  there.  They 
were  not  only  absolutely  free  for  the  six  years' 


course,  but  were  visited  by  Academician  architects, 
and  offered  valuable  prizes  for  competitions,  while 
the  young  architects  could  not  fail  to  benefit 
from  meeting  with  students  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  in  hearing  lectures  on  those 
subjects  as  well  as  architecture.  The  best  reason 
why  the  architectural  room  at  the  Academ}-  was 
deserted  was  because  it  was  an  uninteresting 
show.  They  must  be  sensible  in  this  matter.  The 
fact  that  they  were  recognised  by  the  Academy, 
and  given  a  room  in  which  to  exhibit,  was  sonle- 
thing.  Architectui-al  draughtsmanship,  such  as 
was  popularised  by  Samuel  Prout  and  David 
Roberts,  was  not  architecture ;  but  it  was 
draughtsmanship  and  not  architecture  that  was 
represented  at  the  Academy. 

Mr.  A.  W.  E.\ULE,  Mr.  Sydney  Beale,  and  the 
President  having  supported  the  vote  of  thanks, 
it  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


THE  PASSMORE  EDWARDS  INSTITU- 
TIONS IN  CORNWALL. 

BEGINNING  with  the  lowest  voussoir  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  arch,  we  have  the 
Axt  Gallery  at  Newlyn,  near  Penzance,  opened 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  in 
October  last.  It  was  built  from  designs  by  the 
late  Sir.  James  Hicks,  M.S.A.,  of  Redruth, 
Messrs.  John  Symonds  and  Son,  of  Blackwater, 
near  Scorrier,  being  the  contractors,  and  was 
illustrated  in  the  Biii.Dixt;  News  for  Feb.  8, 
189.').  The  free  library  at  St.  Ives  appears  in  our 
photo-lithographic  pages  this  week  ;  the  archi- 
tects and  builders  are  Messrs.  John  Symonds  and 
Son.  The  I'assmoro  Edwards  Institiite  at  Hayle, 
opened  by  the  donor  on  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
was  designed  by  ISIr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  F.R.I.B.  A. , 
M.S. A.,  of  Truro,  and  was  fully  shown  by  plans, 
sections,  and  elevation  in  our  "i.ssuc  of  Sept.  22, 
1893  ;  it  is  another  of  the  structures  built  by 
Jlessrs.  John  Symonds  and  Son.  The  Free 
Library  at  Camborne  was  opened  on  Thursday 
in  la.st  week  by  31r.  I'assmoro  Edwfirds,  who  had 
also  laid  the  foundation-stone.  In  this  building, 
given  in  our  pages  on  April  13,  1891,  and 
May  24,  189.),  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail  and  Messrs. 
John  Symonds  and  Son  were  again  assoc^iatcd 
as  architect  and  builders.    The  Free  Library 


in  Clinton-road,  Redruth,  also  opened  by  the 
donor  on  Thursday  se'iuiight,  was  designed 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  Hicks,  and  built 
by  Messrs.  John  Symonds  and  Son.  Plang 
and  a  perspective  of  the  building  were  published 
in  this  journal  on  August  3,  1894.  The 
schools  and  meeting-room  at  St.  Day  were 
built  by  IMessrs.  John  Symonds  and  Son.  The 
Passmore  Edwards  Institute  and  Free  Library 
at  Blackwater  was  opened  on  August  14,  1890  ; 
it  was  built  by  Messrs.  John  Symonds  and  Son, 
the  head  of  the  firm  acting  as  architect.  The 
Miners'  and  Mechanics'  Institute  at  St.  Agnes 
forms  a  memorial  to  the  late  ilr.  William  Pass- 
more  Edwards,  who  died  in  London ;  it  is  built 
of  local  stone  with  granite  dressings,  and  com- 
prises a  reading-room  and  bUliard-room,  each 
24ft.  by  18ft.,  committee -room,  16ft.  by  14ft., 
and  other  apartments.  The  Literarj-  Institute  at 
Chacewater  was  erected  in  1893-4  as  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  James  Edwards,  brother  of  the  donor,  who 
died  in  Australia  ;  ]\Iessrs.  John  Symonds  and 
Son  were  the  builders.  The  Art  GaUery  and 
Institute  which  forms  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is 
about  to  be  built  at  Truro.  The  Free  Libraiy  in 
the  same  city,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  by  Mr.  Edwards  yesterdaj-  (Thursday),  will 
be  erected  by  Jlessrs.  Clemens  and  BattershiU,  of 
that  city,  from  designs  by  JIi-.  Silvanus  Trevail, 
the  ex-mayor,  and  was  illustrated  in  the  Building 
News  of  May  17,  189.5.  It  occupies  a  corner  site 
having  an  area  of  53ft.  by  4.5ft.,  and  is  two  floors 
in  height,  besides  attics  ;  it  will  form  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Isli.  Henry  Sewell  Stokes,  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  for  Cornwall,  in  whose  oflice  Mr. 
Edwards  spent  his  earlier  years.  The  Technical 
Instit\ite  at  Helston  is  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
at  the  request  of  the  townspeople,  in  place  of  the 
free  libraiy  originally  oifered.  The  Con'-ales- 
cent  Home  facing  the  bay  at  Perranporth  was 
shown  in  our  issue  of  September  2,  1S92  :  Messrs. 
John  Symonds  and  Son  designed  and  built  theinsti- 
tution.  The  Hospital  and  Dispen.sar^-at  Falmouth, 
opened  by  Jlrs.  J.  Passmore  Edwards  on  April  13, 
1894,  was  illustrated  in  our  pages  the  .s.ameday ;  it 
has  been  erected  by  ^Mr.  Trehane,  of  Falmouth, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Rogers,  of  Cart(!ret- 
str(>et,  Westminster ;  the  panels  under  the  bay 
windows  on  the  chief  front  were  modelled  by 
Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.R.A.  The  F'ree  Library 
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and  Art  Schools  at  Falmouth,  to  be  opened  by 
Mr.  I'assinoro  Edwards  to-day  (Friday),  were  also 
ghown  by  plans  and  elevation  in  our  last  issue  of 
April  1894;  they  have  boon  built  from  designs 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tressider,  the  borough  surveyor  of 
Falmouth,  acting  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bellamy,  architect,  and  stand  in  the  Market- 
square.  The  Free  Library  at  J5odmin,  illustrated 
in  our  current  is.sue,  is  being  built  bj'  Mr. 
Sampson  Treharne,  of  Liskoard,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Sylvanus  'Prevail  ;  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  Mr.  Ivlwards  on  Monday.  The  ('ottagc 
Ho.si)ital  at  Lisk(;ard,  opened  by  the  donor  on 
Tuesday,  has  been  built  from  designs  by  the  late 
Mr.  .James  Hicks,  and  was  illustrated  by  us  on 
March  '29,  1.S9.3.  On  the  same  day,  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Edward,s  laid  the  memorial  stono  of  the  Free 
Library  at  Liskeard,  now  in  course  of  erection  by 
Messrs.  .Tohn  Symonds  and  Son,  and  fully  shown 
in  our  ])hoto-litlii)gra])hic  pages  to-day.  The 
Free  Library  and  Institute  at  Launceston,  is 
another  of  the  buildings  given  by  the  same  donor, 
as  is  also  the  Institute  at  ]\Iithian,  opened  by  Jlr. 
Edwards  on  April  12,  1891. 


air  is  taken  from  the  garden  at  back  at  an  eleva- 
tion, and  before  entering  the  chamber  is  j^assed 
through  a  filtering  shaft,  where  it  is  washed  and 
all  impurities  deposited. 


ST.  MARK'S  HOSPITAL  FUR  FISTULA. 

THIS  institution  was  founded  in  183.'),  and  the 
present  building,  situated  in  the  City-road, 
■which  was  ei'ected  in  18o'2,  has  long  been  found 
insuHicient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
The  committee  therefore  acquired  a  ])lot  of  land 
in  the  nmr  of  the  hospital,  and  obtained  the 
services  of  Mr.  Rowland  I'lumbe,  F.R.I.B.A., 
13,  Fitzroy-square,  W.,  as  architect. 

The  now  hospital  building  is  approached  from 
the  City-road  across  a  paved  forecourt,  and  con- 
tains upon  the  ground  floor  the  committee  rooms 
and  secretary's  otiice,  matron's  and  surgeon's 
quarters,  male  day-room  and  nurses'  day-room, 
all  provided  in  tlie  old  building.  The  whole  of 
the  new  block  is  devoted  to  the  out-patients'  de- 
partment, and  includes  waiting-room,  surgeons', 
and  examining  rooms,  dispensary  and  drug  store, 
■with  all  sanitary  accommodation,  the  whole  ap- 
proached by  a  separate  entrance  from  the  City- 
road,  and  ■with  a  separate  exit.  Disconnected 
from  the  main  building  is  a  mortuary,  also  as  a 
post-mortem  room.  A.  hydraulic  bed-lift  con- 
nects the  ground  floor  and  basement  with  each 
upper  floor,  and  the  stone  staircase  of  the  old 
building  is  maintained  for  passenger  traffic. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  men's  wards  ;  two 
for  five  beds,  and  two  for  three  beds  are  provided 
in  the  old  building,  and  in  the  new  block  a  lofty 
■ward  for  twelve  beds,  with  bath-room,  ward 
scullery,  sink-room,  and  the  numerous  sanitary 
fittings  required  for  the  treatment  of  these  special 
diseases.  The  second  floor  contains  a  twelve-bed 
ward  for  women,  with  bath-room,  scullery,  and 
sanitary  arrangements  all  as  to  the  first  floor 
ward,  whilst  the  old  portion  of  the  building  is 
fitted  up  with  separate  rooms  for  eleven  nurses, 
and  the  bed  and  bath-room  for  the  matron  and 
accommodation  for  the  servants. 

The  new  block  rises  to  the  third  floor,  is 
pproached  by  a  wide  and  easy  staircase,  and 
contains  a  light  and  spacious  operation  theatre, 
fo^ur  single  wards  for  jiaying  patients  with  ward 
scullery  and  sink-room  and  sanitary  accommoda- 
tion. The  boiler-house,  disinfectant  room,  coal- 
cellars,  servants'  hall,  kitchen,  and  offices 
connected  therewith,  and  porter's  bedroom,  are 
all  provided  for  in  the  basement,  and  special 
hydraulic  lifts  are  provided  for  conveying  the  coal 
and  food  to  the  various  floors. 

The  whole  of  the  new  buildings  are  caiTied  out 
■with  fireproof  floors  of  steel  and  concrete.  The 
interior  is  finished  with  a  glazed  brick  dado,  3ft. 
high,  with  tinted  polished  Parian  cement  over, 
and  Portland  cement  to  sink-rooms  and  w.c.'s,  the 
whole  with  hollow  internal  angles.  The  floors  to 
wards  and  rooms  are  of  polished  Johore  teak,  and 
to  the  corridors  and  operating  theatre  of  Terrazzo 
marble  mosaic.  The  exterior  is  faced  in  the  areas 
■with  white  glazed  bricks,  and  elsewhere  with 
picked  stocks,  and  moulded  cornices  and  groins  of 
Brown's  red  brick. 

The  old  buildings  have  been  converted  and  re- 
modelled and  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
modem  ideas  of  hospital  requirements.  The 
new  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Treasure  and  Sons,  and  the  alterations  to  the  old 
building  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  AVardrop,  of 
Limehouse.  The  system  of  artificial  heating 
adopted  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Grundy. 
The  heating  apparatus  is  fixed  in  the  basement  in 
a  specially  constructed  chamber.    The  cold  outer 


RIVERS  POLLUTION  AND  CON- 
SERVANCY. 

AN  interesting  j)aper  on  the  above  subject  was 
read  on  Monday  evening  last  iit  th(!  ordinarj' 
general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  Instituticm,  by 
Mr.  R.  F.  (irantham  (Associate).  The  a\ithor 
began  by  stating  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  at 
present  in  force  for  the  prevention  of  floods  and 
for  the  restriction  of  pollution  were  altogether 
inadetiuate.  Several  Acts  had  been  passed  affect- 
ing large  districts,  but  no  general  Act  dealing 
with  the  entire  river  system  of  the  country  had 
been  introduced.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act  of  187G  had  been  cmbodi(^d  in  several 
liills,  wliich  jiroposod  to  confer  a  power  on 
riparian  owners  of  applying  to  the  Local  Oovem- 
ment  Board  for  an  order  to  establish  local  con- 
servancy boards.  The  Bill  of  1879  propo.scd  to 
divide  catchment  areas  into  highlands,  midlands, 
and  lowlands,  and  to  tax  these  lands  for  river 
conservancy  purposes  in  an  inverse  ritio  to  their 
level  above  the  river.  The  Act  of  1871  (interred 
l)Owers  for  drainage  purposes  over  a  large  part  of 
the  Thames  Hasin  above  Long  AVhittenham,  an 
area  amounting  to  some  830,000  acres.  The  area 
flooded  in  November,  187o,  and  in  1894  in 
this  district  was  about  71,000  acres.  The 
district  was  divided  by  the  Act  into  seven 
areas,  the  limits  being  fixed  by  ascertaining 
the  contour  line  .'ift.  above  the  highest  recorded 
floods  in  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  rate- 
able area  thus  determined  was  some  .').), 000  acres, 
or  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  watershed.  Under 
this  Act  there  had  been  carried  out  extensive 
works  in  dredging,  rebuilding  locks  and  weirs, 
and  other  operations  which  had  resulted  in  carrying 
off  the  flood- water  more  rapidly  and  improving 
the  drainage.  The  Somersetshire  Dniinage  Act 
of  1877  was  modelled  on  much  the  same  lines.  It 
applied  to  an  area  of  some  600,000  aires,  the 
flooded  area  in  1873  being  about  69,000  acres, 
and  the  rateable  area  about  one-fifth  of  the  water- 
shed. In  1880,  the  River  Witham  (Lincolnshire) 
Outfall  Act  wjis  passed.  The  area  of  land 
drained  was  some  762,000  acres,  about  one-fourth 
of  which  contributed  towards  maintaining  and 
improving  the  outfall.  These  lands  have  been 
charged  for  3.5  years  with  a  tax  not  exceeding  Is. 
per  acre  in  any  one  year.  The  new  outfall  had 
very  greatly  benefited  the  drainage  of  the  dis- 
tricts dependent  on  it.  Thus,  in  these  three  districts 
some  two  million  acres  had  been  improved,  the  cost 
being  provided  bj'  rates  on  from  one-fifteenth 
to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  basin.  In  the  case  of  the 
River  Ouse  below  Bedford,  the  watershed  area  is 
nearly  two  million  acres,  and  the  area  subject  to 
floods  nearly  282, OOOacres.  ThelateMr.  Abemeth}- 
in  his  report,  recommended  that  the  whole  water- 
shed area  should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  river,  which,  in  fact,  constituted  its 
main  drain.  The  author  also  quoted  the  case  of 
the  Nene,  with  a  drainage  area  of  nearly  700,000 
acres,  and  an  area  subject  to  floods  of  not  quite 
one-half,  and  further,  dealt  with  the  composition 
and  powers  of  the  Conservancy  Boards  of  the 
Thames  and  Lea,  the  latter  being  the  first  River 
Conservancy  Board  established  in  England.  Both 
of  these  derived  some  income  from  the  water 
companies  which  paid  for  the  water  taken  from 
the  stream,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  rights. 
The  Thames  Conservancy,  under  the  Act  of  1894, 
derives  an  income  of  £19,6-5.5  from  the  water 
companies,  besides  tolls  for  na\'igation,  &c.  But 
still,  the  improvements  carried  out  seemed  to  be 
inadequate  in  the  case  of  floods,  such  as  that  of 
1894.  The  author  quoted,  at  length,  many 
instances  in  which  improvements  had  been  made 
in  the  conservancy  of  rivers,  and  measures  had 
been  adopted  for  preventing  their  pollution,  and 
while  he  saw  the  advisability  of  making  the 
catchment  basin  the  area  of  taxation  in  respect  of 
any  one  river,  recognised  the  opposition  which 
was  likel)'  to  arise  from  the  occupiers  of 
the  higher  lands  ■which,  while  they  were 
drained  by  a  river,  did  not  appreciate  the 
benefit  which  the  prevention  of  its  flooding  would 
confer  on  their  neighboui-s  on  lower  ground. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Professor  Robin- 
son, General  Flower,  jSIr.  Newmarch,  Professor 
Symons,  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  Dr.  Fripp,  Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  Colonel  Jones,  V.C,  and  Mr. 
Assiter  took  part. 

Several  speakers  referred  to  a  system  intro- 


duced by  Professor  Woolff  in  America,  and 
adopted  experimentally  at  Maidenhead,  Berks, 
by  which  a  certain  proportion  of  sea  water,  or 
salt  and  water,  was  treated  electrolyticully,  the 
result  being  the  liberation  of  a  large  amount  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  mixed  with  the  sewage  effluent, 
rendering  it,  according  to  one  speaker,  e  ven  purer 
than  ordinary  drinking  water.  Dr.  Fripp,  who 
had  been  carefully  watching  the  Maidenhead 
experiments,  acknowledged  that  their  duration 
had  been  too  short  to  enable  him  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion  as  to  their  value,  but  said  that  from  what 
he  had  seen  and  from  the  reports  of  eminent 
bacteriologists,  the  treatmimt  appeared  to  result 
in  the  practically  complete  sterilisation  of  the 
effluent. 

CHIPS. 

The  new  fire-engine  stations  in  Kingsland-road 
and  in  Tabeniacle-squ'ire,  Shoreditch,  erected  for 
the  London  County  Council,  were  formally  opened 
yesterday  (Thursday)  attemooa. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  City  Corporation,  the 
scheme  for  erecting  a  new  Central  Criminal  Court 
and  prison  on  the  Kmbaukment  site  was  abandoned, 
and  the  City  Lands  Committee  were  desired  to  bring 
up  plans  and  estimates  for  rebuilding  the  Sessions 
House  on  its  present  site.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  Embankment  scheme  was  £180,000,  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  an  area  of  4.5,79.53q.ft., 
taken  at  i:i.)9,580. 

New  premises  have  just  been  completed  for  the 
Capital  and  Counties  Bank  in  Clare-street  and 
Baldwin-street,  Bristol.  Mr.  H.  Milvei-ton  Drake 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Hayes,  also  of 
Bristol,  the  contractor. 

Plans  for  large  blocks  of  artisans'  dwellings,  to 
be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Penitentiary,  Diana- 
street,  Newcastle,  for  the  Rutherford  Dwellings 
Company,  Ltd.,  have  been  passed  by  the  town  im- 
provement committee  of  the  Newcastle  corporation. 
I'he  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Mackay,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The  town  council  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, decided,  at  their  last  meeting,  by  20  votes 
to  9,  to  adopt  plans  by  the  burgh  surveyor  for  the 
erection  of  police  ■workshops  and  a  tire-brigade 
station  in  King-street  at  a  total  cost  of  £16,000. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Meik, 
M.I.C.E.,  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85. 
The  deceased  was  a  harbour  engineer  of  repute,  and 
served  the  River  Wear  Commission  in  that  capacity 
from  1845  to  1868.  He  subsequently  retired,  and 
became  consulting  engineer.  Finally  settling  in 
Edinburgh  with  his  sons,  who  foUowed  their  father's 
profession,  he  undertook  many  important  works, 
mcluding  the  fishing  harbours  of  North  Sunderland 
and  Eyemouth  on  the  N.E.  coast. 

Mr.  James  E.  Crackston,  sole  partner  of  the  firm 
of  John  Crackston  and  Son,  builders,  Dumfries,  died 
on  Friday,  aged  forty-eight  years.  The  firm  carried 
out  many  important  contracts  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  among  them  being  the  erection  of  the 
two  prisons  at  Barlinnie  for  Glasgow  district,  and 
the  Gartloch  Asylum,  near  Glasgow,  which  is  still 
in  course  of  completion.  The  prison  at  Dumfries 
was  also  built  by  them,  and  many  large  mansions 
and  public  works  in  the  district. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scarborough  Board 
of  Guardians,  the  report  of  the  sub-committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  plaus  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  workhouse  infirmary  and  the  laundry  at  a 
cost  of  £7,207  was  adopted,  and  the  sub-comniittee 
was  instructed  to  consider  the  question  of  erecting  a 
new  board- room  and  a  receiving  ward  for  vagrants. 
The  estimate  for  the  latter  was  £1,260,  exclusive  of 
furnishing. 

The  question  of  the  application  of  the  Edinburgh 
building  regulations  to  Crown  property  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  the  Treasury  raised  on  the  Edinburgh 
Improvement  Bill,  and  which  was  also  conversely 
raised  on  the  Register  House  BiU,  was  settled  on 
Monday.  The  Treasury  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
objections  to  the  Improvements  Bill  and  the  Cor- 
poration have,  on  the  other  hand,  withdraw^l  their 
petition  against  the  Registrar  House  Bill.  The 
question,  therefore,  will  remain  unchanged  from  the 
existing  law  under  the  Edinburgh  Acts. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  donation  of  half  a 
a  milUon  doUars  by  Mr.  W.  C.  McDonald  to  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  pro-vision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  and  course  of  instruction 
in  architecture.  There  is  some  probability  that 
an-angements  can  be  made  for  the  inauguration  of 
this  course  at  the  next  session,  the  necessary  aiccom- 
modation  being  provided  in  one  of  the  existing 
buddings  of  the  univei-sity. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land have  nominated  Mr.  J.  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  as  Khind  Lecturer  in  Archaiology  for 
1898,  on  "  Heraldry  in  Relation  to  Scottish  History 
and  Art." 
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IliLTj'STEATIONS. 

THE  PiSSMORE  EDWARDS  FREE  LIBBARIES  AT  BODMIX 
A>'D  ST.  ITE5.  —  SELECTED  DESIGN'  FOE  NEW  ROYAL 
ISSt'RAXCE  COMPAST's  OFFICE,  LIVERPOOL. — COMPETI- 
TIVE DESIGN'  FOR  THE  SAME. — PROPOSED  CHURCH  OS  THE 
CLIFF,  SCARBOROUGH. — ■  SILESIAX'  TOMBS. —  METHODIST 
FREE  CHURCH,  N'OTTIXCH.^M. 


©ut  5Uusttati0its. 


THE  PAS.>3£0aE  EDW.VKDS  FREE  LIBRAJRY,  BODMIX. 

This  buildinf^  is  to  be  erected  through  the  mtmi- 
ficence  of  i£r.  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  on  a  site 
in  Fore-street,  Bodmin,  acquired  from  Lord 
Rohartes,  at  the  junction  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  Beacon,  where  stands  the  prominent  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  General  Gilbert,  of  the 
«ame  town.  It  will  be  a  great  improvement  to 
this  part  of  the  ancient  borough,  and  is  centrally 
situate  for  the  population.  The  plan  e-^ibits  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  floor,  and  the  upper 
story  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  local  museum  and  an 
■excellent  suite  of  classrooms  for  the  use  of  classes 
in  technical  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
Countj-  Council  scheme  of  technical  education. 
The  walling  wiU  be  in  Margate  Wood  stone, 
•with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  internal  joinery 
■will  be  in  pitch-pine,  varnished. ,  The  roofing 
win  be  of  the  Cornish  grey  slates,  quarried  at 
Delabole,  and  the  base  and"  steps  of  Lu.^ulyan 
granite.  The  foundation-stone  wa.s  laid  by 
IMr.  Edwards  last  Monday,  and  contains  the 
following  inscription  : — "  This  stone  was  laid  by 
J.  Passmore  Edwards,  Esq..  27th  April.  1896." 
The  Mayor,  Corporation,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall  (Sir  Robert  P.  Edgcumbe), 
the  Mayors  of  Falmouth,  Liskeard,  and  Lost- 
■withiel,  and  other  notabilities  were  present.  The 
architect  is  Jlr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Truro,  and  13,  Sherborne-Lane,  E.C.,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Sampson  Trehane,  of  Liskeard. 

PASSMORE  EDW.VRDS  FREE  LIBRARY,   ST.  IVES. 

This  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  .1.  Passmore 
Edwards  te  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Ives,  an  ancient 
borough  in  his  native  county,  and  is  another 
proof  of  his  unbounded  generosity.  After  accept- 
ing Mr.  Edwards's  offer,  the  corporation,  in  the 

i  first  pL'ice,  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suit- 
able site  for  the  building  ;  but,  however,  they  at 
last  succeeded.  The  present  site,  the  gift  of 
Mr.T.B.  Bolitho,M.P.  forthe  WesternDivi.sionof 
Cornwall,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  th(!  railway 

;     station,  and,  on  entering  the  town,  is  situated 

!  yery  prominently  on  an  angle  where  two  streets 
intersect.  The  frontage  of  the  building  towards 
Gabriel-street  is  76ft.  in  length,  and  that  against 

■  the  main  street  31ft.  The  perspective  sketch  is 
taken  from  the  main  street.    The  ole\ations  are 

:     to  have  granite  dressings  to  the  plinth  lino ;  above 

1    this  the  flressings  will  be  of  Bath  stone,  with  pink 

1  Tockwork  Elvnn  facings  ;  all  other  walls  will  be 
■of  local  stone,  with  brick  dressings.  Internally, 
the  ground   floor  will    contain  nowspaj)er  and 

I  periodical  room,  30ft.  by  18ft.  ;  lending  library 
and  borrowers'  lobby,  32ft.  bv  18ft.  ;  boys'  read- 
ing-room, 19ft.  by  10ft.,  with  .spacious  lobbv  and 

!    «tairca«e,  also  hfjating  chamber  and  other  offices. 

I    The  partitions  on  this  fiocr  are  to  be  glazed  for 


librarian's  supervision-  On  the  first  floor  there 
will  be  a  reference  library,  28ft. by  18ft. ;  ladies'  or 
committee-room,  1.5ft.  by  loft.  ;  librarian's  room, 
19ft.  hy  10ft.,  also  necessary  caretakers'  apart- 
ments." The  whole  of  the  building  for  library 
purposes  will  be  heated  with  hot  water  on  the 
most  modem  approved  principle,  and  will  be  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  Messrs.  John 
Symons  and  Son,  of  Blackwater,  Scorrier,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  building. 

THE  ROY.A.L    DJSUR.\XCE    COMrAXY's  NEW  OFFICES, 
LIVElll'OOL. 

This  illustration,  reproduced  from  the  architect's 
comjsetition  drawing,  which  is  now  on  view  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  represents  the  chosen 
design  by  Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle,  the  architect, 
who  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the 
buildings.  The  site  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Liverpool,  at  the  corner  of  Dale-street  and 
North  John-street,  and  bounded  on  the  south 
and  east  by  Princes-street.  The  frontage  is  53ft. 
in  Dale-street,  and  213ft.  in  North  John-street. 
It  is  intended  to  have  a  sub-basement  and  also 
basement  floor  below  the  ground  level.  The 
facade  is  shown  by  the  perspective,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  amply  justifies  the  selection 
made  by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  the  pro- 
fessional referee.  The  building  will  make  an 
e.Kceedinglv  handsome  and  admirable  addition  to 
the  architecture  of  the  city.  The  base  of  the  i 
building,  up  to  the  first-floor  window-sills  and 
balconies,  wiU  be  of  light  grey  Abei'deen  granite, 
and  the  wall-facing  above  a  white  stone.  The  | 
interior  of  the  basement  will  be  lined  with  white  I 
glazed  bricks.  The  main  entrance,  the  -whole  of 
the  ground  floor,  staircase,  and  first  floor  is  to  be 
elaboratel}'  fitted  up.  The  board-room  occupies 
the  front  position  on  the  first  floor  overlooking 
Dale-street.  The  apartment  measures  47ft.  by 
28ft.,  and  is  to  be  23ft.  high,  and  will  be  a  room 
on  which  much  richness  and  beauty  of  detail  will 
be  la^-ished.  A  great  feature  will  be  made  of  the 
main  staircase,  which  is  to  be  of  a  novel  character, 
and  from  its  scale  and  proportions  will  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  hall.  It  is  intended  to  make 
the  sanitary  and  toilet  appointments  of  the  most 
advanced  and  perfect  kind.  The  elevators  -will 
be  worked  by  electricity.  At  the  top  of  the 
building  a  large  dining-hall  will  be  arranged, 
pro\'iding  cooking  accommodation,  with  sei^arate 
dining-rooms  and  toilet-rooms  for  females.  Im- 
portance is  given  to  the  ground  story  by  its  being 
22ft.  high  from  floor  to  floor,  and  by  a  special 
system  of  top-lighting  from  the  side-street.  The 
Companj''s  present  buildings  are  of  considerable 
architectural  importance,  but  the  directors  have 
acquired  all  the  property  of  the  enlarged  site  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  extend  their  existing  pre- 
mises over  the  enlarged  site  ;  but  after  giving  the 
matter  the  fullest  consideration,  the  Company 
decided  upon  an  entirely  new  building. 

ROYAL  INSUR.4>JCE  BUILDIXGS  COMPETITION, 
LIVERPOOL. 

TnE  drawings  of  this  design,  by  Mr.  J.  Belcher, 
were  lent  us  last  March ;  but  pressure  on  our  space 
prevented  their  earlier  illustration,  and  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  showing  the  exterior  of  this  scheme 
at  the  time  of  illustrating  Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle's 
chosen  design,  so  that  the  contrast  furnished  by 
two  such  divergent  treatments  may  be  compared. 
We  understand  that  in  Mr.  Belcher's  design  an 
imposing  office  as  the  headquarters  of  the  "Royal" 
was  the  ideal  aimed  at,  rather  than  permitting  any 
considerations  of  a  financial  kind  (such  as  accom- 
modation for  offices  to  rent  out)  to  restrict  the 
scope  of  the  aichitectural  compo.sition,  it  being 
thought  by  its  author  to  be  bettor  rather  to  allow 
the  importance  of  the  fa(;ade  to  impress  the  public, 
and  so  diret't  attention  to  the  purpose  of  the 
building.  We  shall  illustrate  the  interior  at  an 
early  date. 

PROPOSED  CHURCH  ON  THE    CLIFF,  SC.UIHOROUGH. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  this  church  of  Whitby  stone, 
the  roof  to  bo  covered  with  rod  Broselej'  tiles.  The 
chancel  will  be  fitted  with  carved  and  painted  oak 
stalls,  with  black  and  white  marble  floor,  moulded 
plaster  painted  ceiling,  and  wrought-iron  and  oak 
chancel- screen,  with  Pavonazza  marble  base.  The 
navo  roof  is  to  he,  groined  in  stone,  and  the  floors  of 
aisles  to  be  laid  with  a  dull  sage-green  tile.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  of  aisles  will  be  panelled  in  oak. 
The  seating  in  nave  and  aisle  to  be  low  oak  pews, 
stained  a  gre(mish  tint,  with  richly-carved  ends. 
Messrs.  Hall,  Cooper,  and  Davis,  of  Scarborough, 
are  the  architects. 


SILESIAN  TOMltS. 

HiRscHiiERO,  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants, 
is  situated  in  that  district  of  East  (Jormany  known 
as  Silesia.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  position  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  linen 
industry,  the  manufacture  of  which  in  the  middle 
of  last  century  was  in  a  far  more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Remains  of 
its  former  importance  still  exist,  not  only  in  its 
double  line  of  walls  and  the  rich  interiors  of  its 
private  houses,  but  also  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
tombs.  Four  of  these  tombs  we  illustrate  on 
another  page  to-day,  and  they  sufficiently  show 
the  love  of  display  which  possessed  the  merchant 
princes  of  this  township  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'  18th  century.  They  are  mostly  built  in  stone; 
but  some  are  of  brick  covered  with  stucco — a  few 
are  in  marble.  They  nearly  all  are  alike  rich  in 
sculpture  (of times  in  the  most  Rococo  taste),  and 
in  the  elaborateness  of  the  -wrought-iron  grilles 
which  adorn  the  portals  of  these  sepulchral 
edifices. 

METHODIST  FREE  CHURCH   A^D  SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

This  church  and  school  is  now  being  bmlt  on 
a  site  at  the  corner  of  Gregory  Boulevard 
and  Noel-street.  The  schoolroom  floor  is  sunk 
3ft.  below  the  ground,  the  church  being  ap- 
proached by  two  flights  of  steps.  The  school 
is  for  300  scholars  with  lecture-room,  and  five 
vestries,  kitchen,  &c.  Owing  to  the  squareness 
of  the  site,  it  was  found  advisable  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  a  Greek  cross  for  the  church  with  radiating 
pews.  The  church  will  seat  360  persons,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  side  and  end  galleries 
which  -will  increase  the  accommodation  to 
600.  Nottingham  patent  bricks  are  used  with 
red  Ruabon  dressings.  Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  of 
Birmingham,  is  supplying  the  coloured  lead  lights, 
Mr.  John  Lewin,  of  Netherfield,  being  the 
general  contractor.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
£3,300.  Mr.  Fred  W.  Dixon,  of  Manchester  and 
Oldham,  is  the  architect,  his  design  having  been 
selected  in  a  limited  competition. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Howdle,  Hull,  has  been  appointed 
clerk  of  woxks  and  draughtsman  to  the  Penang 
Municipal  Commissioners. 

The  to-wu  council  of  Mansfield,  Notts,  have 
adopted  plans  prepared  by  the  borough  surveyor 
for  the  extension  of  the  town-hall,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £5,000.  The  extension  will  pro-vide  a  public 
hall  seated  for  1,000  persons,  and  a  free  library. 

At  Shrewsbury,  last  week,  Councillor  John 
Gethin,  a  local  builder,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  in  the  Mediterranean,  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  was  formally  presented  -with  a 
gold  watch  by  his  employes,  some  of  whom  have 
been  in  his  employ  for  22  years,  and  prior  to  that, 
were  employed  by  his  late  brother,  the  founder  of 
the  business. 

In  the  case  of  Henry  Heimichs  (described  in 
receiving  order  as  Heiiirichs  and  Co.,  trading  as 
Heimichs  and  Co.),  Old-street,  St.  Luke's,  New- 
street,  Old-street,  Central-street,  and  Powell-street, 
E.C.,  bent-wood  furniture  manufacturers,  the  dis- 
charge has  been  suspended  for  two  years  ending 
March  19,  1898. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  new  drill-hall  for  the 
Ayr  artillery  volunteers,  Messrs  James  A.  Monis 
and  Hunter,  architects,  the  "Climax"  patent  direct- 
acting  tuiTet  ventilators  are  used,  and  have  been 
supplied  by  Couslaud  and  Mackay,  ventilating 
engineers,  Glasgow. 

The  BlackwaU  tunnelling  operations  have  now 
reached  the  No.  1  shaft,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  shield  will  be  got  on  to  the  last  lap.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Binnie,  the  engineer  to  the  London  County 
Council,  has  designed  the  works,  which  have  been 
earned  out  imder  contract  by  Messrs.  Pearson  and 
Sons. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  memorial  to  the 
late  Very  Rev.  William  John  Butler,  D.D.,  for  nine 
years  Dean  of  Lincoln,  was  performed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  memorial, 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  retro-choir  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  consists  of  an  altar  tomb,  and  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  recumbent  effigy,  life-sii!e,  in  English 
alabaster,  the  figure  being  di-essed  in  sui-plicc, 
cassock,  and  hood.  The  base  and  slab  on  vrhieh 
the  eftigy  lies  are  of  red  Verona  marble.  At  the 
eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  tomb  aro  the  aims 
of  the  Butler  family  and  those  of  the  Diocese,  and 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  Latin  inscriptions 
and  free  translations.  The  memorial  was  designed 
1)}-  Messrs.  Fanner  and  Briiidley,  of  Westminster 
j  Bridgo-road,  S.E.,  and  has  been  executed  by  M. 
I  Chevailland. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


May  1,  1896. 


DahijInotox. — This  town  is  extending  at  a  rate 
that  should  satisfy  the  most  progressive  of  her 
citizens.  During  the  past  throe  years  up  to  the 
end  of  December  last,  plans  have  been  passed  for 
•over  600  houses,  and  the  corporation  arc  still 
busily  engaged  in  passing  i)lan8  for  future  build- 
ing operations.  A  number  of  houses  are  being 
•erected  on  the  (Jreonbank  Kstate  and  other  parts 
■of  the  town,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  lay  out 
more  streets  on  the  North  Lotlge  Estate.  Messrs. 
I'lark  and  Moscrop  have  made  a  commencement 
•with  the  new  road  through  the  Ashcroft  Kstate, 
and  Mr.  T.  IJarninghain  is  about  to  build  a 
mumber  of  hou8(!S  near  the  North  End  Kecreation 
<iround.  In  the  way  of  public  and  somi-public 
buildings  in  various  stages  of  construction,  may 
ibe  mentioned  the  Technical  College,  the  exten- 
sive new  premises  for  the  North  of  England 
School  Furnishing  Company,  the  new  Union 
Ollices,  the  children's  wing  and  new  dispensary  in 
connection  with  the  Hospital,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity  Day  and  Sunday  Schools.  All  these  are 
■being  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  ti.  G. 
Hoskins,  F.K.I.B.A. 

DuuHAM.— The  Earl  of  Durham  laid,  on  Mon- 
daj',  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  county 
council  buildings  in  Old  Elvet,  in  the  city  of 
Durham.  The  premises  have  a  frontage  of  over 
200ft.  ;  the  front  elevation  is  of  red  terracotta 
from  lluabon,  and  the  roof  will  bo  of  green  slates. 
The  site  is  inclosinl  by  a  balu.strado  of  red  terra- 
■cotta,  and  the  main  entrance  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  is  about  6ft.  above  the  level  of  the  street, 
:is  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  step.s  in  red 
Mansfield  stone.  The  front  has  been  designed 
•with  projecting  gables,  and  prominence  is  given 
to  the  central  entrance  by  marking  it  with  a 
tower,  which  carrie.s  a  dome  on  attached  column.s, 
Toofed  with  copper  and  surmounted  with  a  Heche. 
The  acute  angle  at  the  north-west  corner  has 
Ibeen  masked  by  a  smaller  tower,  which  also 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures'  department.  The  ground  floor 
contains  accommodation  for  the  countj-  coim- 
cillors,  Consisting  of  council-chamber,  ante- 
rooms, committee  and  retiring-rooms,  chairman's 
Toom,  lobbies,  and  lavatories.  The  oftices  of  the 
clerk  are  also  on  this  floor.  From  the  main 
•entrance  a  porch  14ft.  by  14ft.,  lined  with  terra- 
cotta, opens  into  a  hall  'i4ft.  by  18ft.  The  walls 
of  this  hall  are  divided  into  panels  by  attached 
Doric  columns  with  enriched  caps.  On  either 
side  of  the  hall  are  corridors,  each  8ft.  in  width, 
and  continuously  lighted  from  the  sides,  with 
also  -windows  at  the  ends.  From  the  hall  also  is 
.reached  the  main  staircase  ;  the  flights  are  6ft. 
in  width,  the  balustrade  is  of  red  terracotta,  and 
the  steps  of  polished  green  sUite,  while  the 
-columns  are  of  white  Parian.  Immediately 
•opposite  the  entrance  a  door  leads  from  the  hall 
to  the  ante-room,  an  hexagonal  room  3'2ft.  in 
•diameter  and  24ft.  in  height.  The  walls  wiU  be 
decorated  with  panels,  filled  with  ornament  in 
relief.  A  clerestory  of  detached  Ionic  columns, 
STiijporting  arched  windows  filled  with  coloured 
glass,  will  light  the  interior ;  the  ceiling  is 
coved  and  domed.  Between  the  ante-room 
■and  council-chamber,  and  entered  from  both 
are  a  di^'ision  lobby  and  the  lavatories.  The 
•councU-chamber  itself  is  of  a  horse-shoe  form  in 
the  lower  portion.  It  contains  accommodation 
for  100  members,  who  are  arranged  in  semi- 
circular rows.  There  is  a  raised  dais  for  the 
-chairman,  -with  seats  for  the  clerk  and  vice-chair- 
man. The  rejjorters  have  seats  at  the  side,  and 
the  public  are  in  a  gallery.  At  a  height  of  12ft. 
the  horseshoe  makes  a  transition  into  the  circle, 
and  so  becomes  what  is  probably  the  only  circular 
council-chamber  in  the  country.  It  is  4.5ft.  in 
diameter,  and  oOft.  high.  The  walls  are  relieved 
by  attached  columns,  clustered  into  four  piers  ; 
these  carry  arches  of  28ft.  span,  which  support  a 
dome  of  32ft.  in  diameter.  The  dome  will  be 
■enriched  with  ribs  and  circular  panels  -w-ith 
medallions,  and  the  pendentives  and  coves  will  be 
also  decorated.  A  broad  frieze  will  encircle  the 
•chamber,  and  the  windows,  which  are  kept  well 
■up  from  the  floor,  will  be  glazed  with  coloured 
glass.  The  largest  committee -room  is  42ft.  by 
21ft.  The  oflices  of  the  countj'  surveyor's 
room  are  on  the  first  floor,  as  are  also  the  oftices 
of  the  accountant,  medical  oflicer,  and  education 
secretary.  The  second  floor  contains  the  library, 
laboratory,  and  photographing  rooms.  In  the 
liajsement  are  the  caretaker's  rooms,  store-rooms, 


and  heating  (■hamber.  The  building  will  1)C 
heated  by  low-pressure  steam,  and  the  council- 
chamber  ventilated  on  the  plenum  system,  all  by 
Messrs.  Ashwcll  and  Ncsbitt.  The  origiiud  esti- 
mado  by  the  architects,  IMessrs.  Harry  Barnes  and 
Frederick  (ioiites,  of  Sunderland  and  West  Harlle- 
jwol,  was  £18,081,  but  the  plans  were  revised, 
and  the  accepted  tend('r  for  the  whole  of  the  work, 
bv  Messrs.  1).  and  J.  lianken,  of  Svmderland,  was 
£i:j,875  10s.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  J.  G. 
Kilburn.  The  building  will  be  completed  in 
September,  1896.  We  illustrated  the  original 
design  of  the  architects  as  selected  in  competition 
in  our  issue  of  Aug.  10,  189.3,  by  an  elevation  and 
two  plans. 

Eastleigh,  Haxts. — The  foundation  stone  of 
a  new  boys'  school,  in  Chamberlayne-road,  was 
laid  on  Wednesday  week.  The  school,  which  is 
being  erected  by  Mr.  T.  liashhy,  of  Lymington, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Son, 
and  (lutteridge,  of  Southampton,  is  planned  on  the 
central -hall  type.  Each  entrance  is  to  be  from 
a  porch  into  a  short,  broad  corridor,  jjassing  a 
lavatory  and  cloakroom.  The  hall  is  80ft.  long, 
30ft.  wide,  and  2.ift.  high  at  the  centre,  and  16ft. 
at  the  sides.  T(!n  classrooms,  each  accommodating 
00  children,  suiTOund  it  on  three  sides,  and  the 
fourth  side,  facing  south,  is  left  open  for  light. 
The  interior  walls  will  be  plastered  and  coloured, 
with  a  Portland  cement  dado,  finished  in  Parian. 
The  exterior  will  be  fac'cd  with  red  brickwork, 
with  stone  sills,  labels,  and  copings  to  the 
main  front.  The  school  will  be  heated  on  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system,  from  a  boiler  in 
the  basement.  The  cloakroom,  lavatorj-,  and 
corridor  floors  will  be  of  asphalte,  and  all  others 
of  wood  blocks.  The  total  cost  of  the  school 
building,  furniture,  playgfroimds,  land,  and  super- 
vision is  £9,063,  which,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  half  the  site  (not  at  present  utilised),  and  its 
boundary  walls,  works  out  to  .£!4  Os.  6d.  per 
head. 

Enixiiiuon. — The  new  Waverley  Passenger 
Station,  for  which  warrant  was  obtained  in  the 
Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  Friday,  has 
practically  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  the 
Act  for  its  construction  having  been  obtained 
after  much  negotiation  with  the  city  authorities 
in  1891.  JIuch  preliminary  work  has  been  done, 
mainly  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  new  station  by 
removing  the  goods  department  from  its  old  site 
between  the  Xoi-th  Bridge  and  Cranston -street  to 
its  new  site  between  Cranston-street  and  New- 
street,  by  altering  the  line  of  the  North  Back  of 
Canongate  so  as  to  throw  it  close  under  the 
Calton  Hill  rocks,  and  by  constructing  new 
streets  in  place  of  Cranston-street.  The  re- 
building of  the  Waverlej'  Bridge  is  al.so  part  of 
the  same  scheme.  The  new  North  Bridge  is 
being  carried  out  to  suit  the  same  comprehensive 
plan,  the  liaUwaj'  Company  contributing  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  new  bridge.  Under  the 
old  North  Bridge  the  actual  space  available  for 
railway  traffic  was  327ft.,  divided  up  into 
numerous  arches,  while  under  the  new  bridge 
there  will  be  an  available  space  of  436ft.,  divided 
only  by  two  piers,  each  18ft.  thick.  At  the 
North  Bridge  the  width  of  the  present  passenger 
station  is  240ft. ;  but  the  new  station  will  have  a 
width  of  370ft.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the  main 
station  will  extend  a  distance  of  about  1,275ft.  ; 
but  the  platforms  will  extend  for  about  100  yards 
further  west.  The  principal  approach  will  still 
be  from  Waverlej'  Bridge  ;  but  there  wiU  be  two 
inclined  accesses  in  place  of  one  as  at  present, 
and  the  gradient  will  be  slightly  improved.  Op- 
posite the  foot  of  the  inclined  accesses  there  will 
be  a  large  block  of  new  offices,  and  also  waiting 
and  refreshment  rooms.  The  west  portion  of 
this  block  will  contain  a  booking  hall,  about  75ft. 
square,  while  the  principal  waiting-rooms  wUl  be 
grouped  around  it.  Four  wide  passages  will  lead 
direct  to  the  platforms.  The  roof  of  the  new 
station  has  been  limited  by  agreement  to  a  height 
of  42ft.  above  the  rails,  a  very  low  elevation  for  a 
roof  covering  such  a  large  area.  It  will,  there- 
fore be  can-ied  on  light  steel  lattice  girders  rest- 
ing on  cast-iron  columns.  The  whole  area  will 
be  covered  with  glass.  Messrs.  Cunningham, 
Blyth,  and  Westland,  C.E.,  are  the  engineers  for 
the  wortoi.  Messrs.  G.  and  E.  Coasins,  of  Alloa, 
who  are  at  present  rebuilding  the  Waverlej- 
Bridge,  are  the  contractors  for  the  station  walls, 
the  new  offices,  and  the  mason-work  of  the 
inclined  recesses. 

GoKTOx,  M.\NcnESTER. — The  Thomas-street 
School,  the  thirtieth  erected  by  the  INIanchester 
School  Board,   but  the  first  board  school  in 


Gorton,  was  opened  on  Friday.  1'he  work  of 
building  the  school  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  'W'illiam  Brown  and  Son,  Salford,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Uoyle  and  Bennett,  Manchester.  It  will  accom- 
modate 1,270  children — namely,  400  infants  and 
870  boys  and  girls  (mixed).  The  site  covers  an 
area  of  4,700  square  yards,  with  a  street  frontage 
on  every  sid(!.  A  ciiretaker's  house  is  erected  at 
one  corner  of  the  girls'  playground.  The  school 
is  planned  on  the  central  hall  principle.  The 
classrooms  are  entered  direct  from  the  central 
halls — one  on  each  side  of  the  two  floors — and 
there  are  separate  entrances  for  boys,  for  infant 
boys,  for  girls,  and  for  infant  girls,  two  at  either  end 
of  the  buildings.  The  staircases  and  a  lift  extend 
from  the  basement  to  the  upper  floor.  In  the 
basement  is  space  for  a  man\ial  instruction  room, 
48ft.  by  25ft.,  with  a  store-room,  a  cookery 
classroom,  kitchen,  and  cellars.  All  those  rooms 
have  a  clear  height  of  12ft.  8in.  The  infants' 
department  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  are 
also  on  this  floor  a  central  hall,  115ft.  by  30ft., 
nine  classrooms,  two  cloak-rooms,  and  two 
teachers'  rooms.  These  rooms  have  a  clear  height 
of  15ft.  The  mixed  department  is  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  includes  a  central  hall,  100ft.  by  30it., 
and  nine  classrooms,  -with  cloak-rooms  and 
teachers'  rooms,  as  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
central  hall  on  this  floor  is  23ft.  high,  and  the 
remaining  rooms  14ft.  6in.  in  height. 

IvixoHoK,  BrcKS. — An  alabaster  and  marble 
reredos  has  just  been  presented  to  the  parish 
church  by  the  children  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Buckmaster,  of  Ivinghoe-grove,  and  it  was 
dedicated  on  Sundaj"  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Buckingham.  The  reredos  stretches  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  choir.  The  church  itself  is  a 
fine  cruciform  building  of  Early  English  date, 
with  l*cri)endicular  alterations  and  insertions. 
The  east  window  is  an  insertion  in  this  style,  and 
the  new  reredos  has  been  designed  to  harmonise 
with  the  15th-century  work.  The  reredos  is 
executed  in  marble,  alabaster,  and  Caen  stone. 
The  central  portion  contains  a  representation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  carved  in  relief  in  white 
alabaster,  the  background  being  formed  of  a 
polished  slab  of  red  Victoria  miirble.  The 
cjinopy  above  is  of  traceried  work,  with  crocketed 
arches,  finials,  and  pinnacles,  and  is  finished  with 
a  moulded  and  carved  cresting,  the  columns  being 
of  Levant  marble.  The  side  wings  are  divided 
into  two  bays  with  moulded  and  crocketed  arches, 
finials,  and  pinnacles.  The  background  to  the 
tracery  is  of  white  alabaster  carved  in  diaper, 
each  bay  b(;ing  subdivided  by  traceried  work  on 
a  coloured  alabaster  background.  The  centre 
column  is  of  Devonshire  marble  flanked  with 
Brocatella  marble.  The  wings  are  finished  off 
with  a  carved  cresting  as  in  the  centre  portion. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Porter, 
of  King's-road,  Chelsea,  and  Fulham-road,  S.W. 


CHIPS. 

The  Corporation  of  Dover  received  on  Tuesday  an 
offer  of  fifty  thousand  volumes  and  eighty  thousand 
prints,  together  with  a  quantity  of  coins,  fossils,  and 
pottery,  from  an  anonymous  gentleman  for  the 
proposed  Public  Library  in  Dover,  with  the  curious 
condition  that  the  donor  should  be  honorary  librai-ian 
for  life,  with  an  annuity  of  £100.  The  offer  was 
referred  to  a  committee. 

The  town  council  of  Penzance  have  applied  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£10,830  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
Western  Promenade  sea  wall. 

New  co-operative  premises  in  Smallgate- street, 
Beccles,  were  formally  opened  on  April  22nd.  They 
occupy  a  comer  site,  94ft.  by  56ft.,  and  are  faced 
with  red  bricks,  -with  moulded  brick  dressings.  Mr. 
Arthur  Pells,  F.S.L,  of  Beccles,  was  the  architect, 
and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  John  Youngs  and  Son, 
of  Norwich. 

At  the  auction  mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  the  active 
demand  for  fi-eehold  gi-ound  rents,  and  other 
favoured  securities,  is  fully  maintained,  and  all 
investments  of  good  character  sell  with  freedom. 
Residential  properties,  only  find  buyers  when  re- 
quired for  occupation,  and  this  appUes  also  to 
houses  in  suburban  districts  where  rents  range  over 
about  £60  a  year.  The  aggregate  for  last  week  -was 
£124,324,  about  £50,000  more  than  was  recorded 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

The  Marquess  of  Lome's  committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  gave  their  assent  on  Monday  to  the 
preamble  of  the  London  County  Council  (^'auxhall 
Bridge  Tramways)  Bill.  The  Bill  is  promoted  to 
authorise  the  constmction  of  tramways  as  part  of 
the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  and  approaches. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Madras. — For  the  new  premises  for  the  Bank 
of  Madras  the  design  submitted  under  motto 

Hope  "  has  been  selected  and  awarded  the  first 
premium.  The  author  is  Col.  S.  8.  Jacob, 
C.I.E.,  R.E.  The  design  is  in  an  Anglo-Hindoo 
style,  and  consists  of  three  stories  of  buildings, 
the  angles  of  central  block  and  the  ends  of 
building  at  return  front  being  emphasised  by 
open  domicil  CDpper-covered  kiosks  of  minaret 
outline.  The  buildiug  is  proposed  to  be  faced 
withpucea  brickwork,  with  dressings  of  Caddapah 
cut  stone,  and  the  woodwork  -will  be  of  teak. 
The  estimated  cost  is  over  £2  ), 000  sterling. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  "William  Clark,  builder,  Ayr,  is  the  succ3ssfal 
contractor  for  the  work  of  the  Xewton  esplanade, 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western  Eailway  Company. 

It  has  been  decided  to  erect  an  organ  in  Thornton 
parish  church  to  the  memory  of  the  Bronte  family. 
The  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  was  for  some  time  vicar  of 
the  parish,  and  it  was  at  Thornton  that  his  illus- 
trious daughters  were  bom.  The  organ  is  to  be 
built  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Harrison,  of  Durham, 
and  will  cost  £1,000. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Lancet,  signing  himself 
"M.  B.,"  states  on  the  authority  of  a  patient  who 
has  had  thirty  years'  experience  of  working  in  teak, 
that  "if  the  smallest  splint  pierces  the  skin,  or  if 
the  skin  gets  abi-aded  in  the  slightest  degree  when  a 
carpenter  is  working  with  teak,  the  place  is  sure  to 
inflame  and  suppurate."  What  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  our  readers  who  have  worked  in  teak  r 

An  organ  which  has  been  placed  in  Drayton 
Bassett  Church,  near  Tamworth,  was  dedicated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  on  Friday.  The  instrument, 
which  cost  200  guineas,  was  built  by  Messrs.  Harston 
and  Sons,  of  Tamworth. 

Colonel  Dumford,  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector, held  an  inquiry  at  the  corporation  oflices. 
Bank-street,  Bury,  Lanes,  on  Friday,  into  the 
appUcation  of  the  Bury  Corporation  to  borrow 
£16,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  gasworks 
siding,  £8,000  for  cleansing  and  scouring  Bam 
Brook,  and  £2,400  for  the  formation  of  a  new  road 
at  Eltonfold.  Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  borough  engi- 
neer, produced  and  explained  the  plans. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Wilcox  has  been  selected  for  the 
appointment  of  secretary  and  engineer  to  the 
Moulmein  municipahty. 

The  Manx  Legislative  Council  passed  a  Bill  on 
Friday  to  enable  the  Ramsey  Town  Commissioners 
to  borrow  £71,534,  with  which  to  discharge  existiug 
loans  amoimting  to  £6S,500,  the  balance  to  be 
apphed  for  carrying  out  sewerage  improvements. 

The  office-bearers  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation include  Professor  Armstrong  as  honorary 
president,  Mr.  E.  H.  Fairgrieve  as  president,  and 
Messrs.  John  Robb  and  Robert  Boath  as  vice- 
presidents. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  N.  Stent,  who  died  on  April  12  in 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  was  well  known  as  an  archi- 
tect and  decorator,  especially  in  the  ecclesiastical 
branch  of  the  profession.  He  was  of  English  birth, 
and  had  been  an  extensive  traveller.  He  had  made 
church  architecture  a  speciality. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  North  Bridge  at 
Edinburgh  will  be  formally  laid  by  the  Lord  Provost 
of  that  city  on  May  25th. 

The  cost  to  the  corporation  (or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  ratepayers)  of  Leeds  for  sanitary 
works  in  that  city  was  last  year  £63,150,  including 
themedical  officer  of  health'sand  sanitary  inspectors' 
departments,  and  the  up-keep  of  the  fever  hospitals, 
cleaning  of  streets,  and  destructors.  This  year  the 
estimate  is  still  higher— viz.,  £65,407,  or  about  equal 
to  a  shilling  rate  on  the  city. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  A.R.I. B. A.,  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Sunday  Society,  writes  stating  that  the  ex- 
periment of  opening  the  South  Kensington  and 
Bethnal-green  museums  on  Sundays  from  2  to  G  has 
been  so  successful  that  next  Sunday  and  until 
,    further  notice  the  museums  will  be  open  from  2  till 
!    7.    The  number  of  visitors  at  South  Kensington 
'    last  Sunday  was  4, .532.    The  arrangements  for  the 
Sunday  opening  of  the  British  Museum  in  Blooms- 
bury,  the  National  History  Mu.seum  at  South 
i    Kenstngtfin,  the  National  Gallery  and  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square  are  nearly 
1  completed. 

i  The  clerk  to  the  Kesteven  (Lincolnshire)  County 
I    Council  has  received  an  amended  award  from  Mr. 

Robert  Vigers,  F.S.I.,  the  arbitrator  aitpointed  by 
,  the  Home  Secretary  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
I  the  various  asylum  authorities  in  Lincolnshire. 
I  Under  the  amended  award,  the  borough  of  Grant- 
i  ham  will  receive  the  sum  of  £1,<)6«,  and  the  county 
I  of  Kesteven  £21,993,  making  £23,959  altogether. 


ABCHITECTUBAI.  &  ABCH^OLOaiCAJj 
SOCIETIES. 

Edixhuugh  AiiciiiTKCTrR.vL  Association. — On 
Saturdav  afternoon  a  large  party  of  the  members 
of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  and 
friends  visited  the  Island  of  Incheolm  and  the 
very  interesting  Abbey  of  St.  Columba.  In  his 
unavoidable  absence,  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc 
was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  vice-president  o£ 
the  association.  In  it  he  stated  that  the  abbey 
exhibited  evidences  of  four  pei'iods  of  building 
operations — first,  the  hermit  cell,  or  oratory,  of 
the  sixth  centuiy  ;  next,  the  church,  followed 
closely  by  the  cloister  buildings,  about  1163  ; 
third,  the  chapter-house  and  new  choir  of  1265  ; 
and  finally,  the  abbot's  lodging  and  porter's  lodge, 
and  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  The  various  parts  of  the  group  of 
buildings  were  described,  and  their  salient  features 
brought  out  in  detailed  explanations  by  Mr.  Ross. 

M.\.NCHESTER  Society  of  Architects  (Ixcor- 
por.^ted). — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at  the 
Accountants'  Rooms,  King-street,  Manchester, 
the  president,  Mr.  John  Holden,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  officers  and  council  were  elected 
for  the  session  1896-7  : — President,  John  Ely  ; 
vice-presidents,  R.  I.  Bennett  and  R.  Knill- 
Freeman ;  honorary  secretary  and  treasui-er, 
Paul  Ogden ;  assistant  honorary  secretary, 
Edward  Hewitt ;  members  of  council :  Fellows, 
Thomas  Chadwick,  A.  H.  Davies-CoUey,  John 
Eaton,  John  Holden,  F.  W.  Mee,  J.  D. 
Mould,  W.  A.  Royle,  Edward  Salomons,  and  J. 
H.  Woodhouse  ;  Associates  :  J.  S.  Hodgson,  H. 
E.  Stelfox,  and  P.  S.  Worthington. 


Investigations  made  by  Dr.  Carl  MUller,  and 
reported  in  Humru'l  und  Erde,  show  that  lightning 
prefers  to  strike  certain  kinds  of  trees.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Lippe  -  Detmold  Department  of 
Forestry  statistics  were  gathered  showing  that  in  1 1 
years  Ughtning  struck  50  oaks,  three  or  four  pines, 
20  firs,  but  uot  a  single  beech  tree,  although  seven- 
tenths  of  the  trees  were  beech.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  one  is  safer  in  a  storm  under  a  beech  tree 
than  under  any  other  kind. 

A  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the  parish  church 
of  Eastleigh,  Hants,  will  be  submitted  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  this  (Friday)  evening  in  that  growing 
railway  centre.  Plans  for  the  enlargement  have 
been  prepared  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  which  will 
increase  the  church  to  nearly  three  times  its  present 
size.  The  present  building,  which  only  seats  350, 
will  form  the  north  aisle  of  the  new  church,  which 
will  accommodate  from  950  to  1,000  worshippers. 
The  cost  of  the  enlargement  is  estimated  at  £8,000. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Pitt  Wentworth,  one  of  the  oldest 
architects  of  Boston,  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  on 
April  12.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  re- 
moving to  Boston  about  30  years  ago,  he  became 
promiuent  as  a  designer  of  churches  and  hospitals. 
Among  the  hospitals  which  he  ha,d  planned  are  the 
Newton  Hospital,  the  Lynn  Hopital,  the  Washington 
Home  in  Boston,  and  he  was  the  architect  of  the 
insane  hospital  now  in  process  of  construction  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  Medfield. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  C.  Islerand  Co.,  of  London, 
have  completed  artesian  bored  tube  wells  on  their 
improved  system,  and  have  obtained  copious  sup- 
plies from  the  new  red  sandstone  and  other  forma- 
tions, at  the  following  breweries  and  mineral  water 
manufactories  : — The  South  Staffordshire  Brewery 
Co.,  Wolverhampton  ;  Messrs.  Bucknall  and  Co., 
Kidderminster  ;  Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham ;  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Rogers,  Limited,  Bristol ;  Middlesbrough  and 
District  Mineral  Water  Co.,  Middlesbrough;  Messrs. 
Arnold  Perrett  and  Co.,  Wick  war ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Lakeman,  Brixhiim  ;  The  Farmers'  Brewery  Co., 
Everton  ;  Leicester  Brewing  and  Malting  Co., 
Limited,  Leicester ;  Messrs.  Hooper,  Struve,  and 
Co.,  Tottenham-court-road,  London ;  and  two 
artesian  bored  tube  wells  have  quite  recently  been 
completed — one  at  Marden,  for  Messrs.  Jude  Han- 
bury  and  Co.,  and  one  at  Horley,  for  Messrs.  Youell 
and  Elkin. 

At  Llandudno  Police-court,  on  Monday,  eight 
journeyman  house-painters,  now  on  strike,  were 
each  fined  10s.  and  costs  for  intimidating  Charles 
Hanley,  of  Wolverhampton,  who  had  been  im- 
I)orted  to  fill  up  a  vacancy.  The  intimidation  con- 
sisted of  hooting  Hanley  as  he  was  passing  to  his 
work,  and  though  he  declared  he  was  not  frightened, 
the  Bench  held  that  intimidation  within  the  Act  had 
taken  place. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Winchester,  on  Friday,  before  Mr.  J.  H.  Tullock, 
C.E.,  concerning  a  loan  of  £2,000  towards  pur- 
chasing, and  laying  out  as  a  road,  the  land  from 
Colebrook-strcet,  under  the  city  walls,  to  College- 
street,  and  another  loan  of  £270  for  GuUdhaU 
excess  expenditure. 


Cowsponiienct 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  ITS  FINANCES— 
A  DEFICIT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildixo  News. 

Sir, — Member.-!  of  the  Institute  may  recollect 
that  Last  year  Mr.  Fredk.  Todd  and  myself,  as 
auditors  appointed  by  the  Institute,  presented  a 
report  on  the  financial  condition  of  that  body, 
which,  because  we  recommended  certain  economies 
in  the  administration,  the  council  declined  to 
publish  with  their  own  advanced  report,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  members  generally  were  kept  in 
ignorance  of  our  report  until  the  evening  of  the 
annual  general  meeting,  when,  of  course,  it  was 
too  late  to  be  of  an)'  service. 

This  year  (having  been  again  appointed 
auditors)  we  carefully  abstained  from  recom- 
mending economies,  and  confined  ourselves  in  our 
report  to  the  endeavour  to  make  clear  to  the 
members  the  real  financial  condition  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  to  solve,  as  far  a?  possible,  some  of  the 
enigmas  which  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  an 
officially-prepared  document.  We  went  farther, 
and  qualified  our  certificate  of  examination  by  a 
reference  to  our  report  as  auditors  attached 
thereto.  We  also  wi-ote  to  the  council,  and 
pointed  out  that  our  report  should,  to  be  of 
service,  appear  side  by  side  with  the  council's 
report,  so  that  members  might  be  in  a  position  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  intelligence  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  ne.xt  Monday  evening. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  notwith- 
standing our  decided  requests  for  publication,  the 
council  have  suppressed  our  report  from  that 
which  they  have  just  sent  to  every  member, 
merely  making  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be 
brought  before  the  members  next  Monday. 

The  reason  of  this  is  ob\aous  :  Our  report  is 
hardly  pleasant  reading  to  an  extravagant  council 
— the  balance,  a  heavy  one,  is  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  account,  and  the  meeting  next  Monday 
being  confined  to  members  qnly  (reporters  not 
being  admitted),  the  council  will  be  able  to  con- 
centrate a  report  of  the  criticisms  on  its  tactics  to 
its  own  Joiiriiil,  edited  by  itself ;  and  as  it  has 
practically  re-elected  itself  for  another  year,  we 
may  look  forward,  hopefully,  for  a  further  increase 
in  the  balance  under  the  head  of  "  deficit." 

It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
auditors  are  elected  by  the  Institute,  and  not  by 
the  council,  and  that  the  by-law  clearly  states 
that  the  auditors  are  to  report  to  the  Institute.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  my  mind  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  our  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the 
council  to  suppress  our  report,  and  I  trust  that 
the  members  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
corporate  body  at  heart  will  attend  the  meeting 
next  Monday  evening  and  support  me  in  the 
endeavour  to  prove  to  the  council  that  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  play  as  they  please  with  men 
elected  by  the  Institute  to  perform  a  specific  duty. 
— I  am,  &c.,  Wm.  Woodward. 

13,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  April  28th. 

[It  certainly  seems  desirable  that  the  members 
of  the  Institute  should  attend  next  Monday  night, 
and  find  out  where  the  money  is  actually  going 
to.  It  may  be  that  the  great  majority  approve 
of  the  expenditure  which  is  being  incuri-ed  for 
certain  purposes,  in  which  case  no  one  has  any 
right  to  complain  ;  but,  if  so,  why  this  apparent 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  council  to  suppress  the 
auditors' report ? — Ed.  "B.N."] 


ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — As  a  hitherto  constant  reader  of  your 
paper,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  you  pub- 
lishing such  a  biassed  attack  on  my  profession,  as 
the  first  article  in  to-day's  issue  undoubtedly  is. 
Apparently  it  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  archi- 
tect preparing  quantities. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  state  that  although  I 
mostly  work  for  architects,  I  occasionally  act  for 
contractors,  and  I  have  frequently  been  told  con- 
fidentially that  the  contractors  almost  invariably 
price  architects'  quantities  considerably  higher 
than  surveyors'  quantities,  because  of  the  fact 
you  mention  of  the  architect  skinning  things 
down  too  much  with  a  view  of  trying  to  cheapen 
the  building,  while  if  a  surveyor  is  employed,  they 
feel  safe  on  that  point  :  and  then,  again,  a  properly 
qualified  surveyor  will  prepare  his  quantities 
thoroughly  in  detail  in  accordance  with  the  price 
books,  and  such  items  as  "  No.  1  staircase,  three 
floors  high,  «fcc.,"  "  No.  1  stone  and  all  labour  in 
church  spire,  70ft.  high,"    No.  1  public  house, 
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counter  — foet  long,  as  sketch,"  wiO  not  be  found 
in  the  professional  ([uantity  surveyor's  quantities  ; 
but  these  and  similar  items  have  and  do  fretjuently 
occur  in  quantities  prepared  by  architects. 

We  also  find  another  fact  which  bears  out  my 
statement  tliat  the  employment  of  a  (juantity  sur- 
veyor is  preferable  to  the  quantities  bcinfj;  pre- 
pared by  the  architect,  and  that  is  the  much  closer 
tendering  by  the  contractors.  1  have  often  noticed 
that  the  tenders  seldom  vary  more  than  10  or  15 
per  cent,  where  a  quantity  surveyor  has  been  em- 
plo3'cd ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thej-  frecjuently 
vary  30  to  50  per  cent,  or  more  when  the  state- 
ment    (luantitics  by  the  architect"  appears. 

(Jf  course,  occasionally  an  ardiitect  may  pre- 
pare his  quantities  properly,  and  where  two  men 
are  in  partnership,  one  may  be  an  expert  sur- 
veyor, and  prepare  faultless  quantities  ;  but  even 
in  these  cases  the  contractor  feels  that  it  is  to  the 
architect's  interest  to  prepare  quantities  which 
can  only  be  characterised  as  unfair,  and  feels  he 
must  allow  a  margin  accordingly. 

I  also  bog  to  take  exception  to  the  statement 
that  the  surveyor  can  measure  to  excess,  and  run 
up  cost  of  the  building  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as 
yourarticlesugge.sts ;— his  position  being  somewhat 
between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  sea,  because  if 
the  ([uantities  are  short  the  builder  objects,  while 
if  the  building  costs  too  much,  as  can  easily  be 
checked  by  the  cubic  foot  cost  of  other  similar 
buildings,  the  architect  will  easily  find  it  out. 

The  surveyor's  best  interest  is,  therefore,  served 
by  steering  a  middle  course  ;  on  the  one  hand 
measuring  absolutely  net,  and  on  the  other  hand 
preparing  the  quantities  in  sufficient  detiiil,  and 
measuring  labours  which  ought  to  be  measured, 
and  thus  providing  a  perfectly  fair  and  impartial 
basis  for  tendering.  The  above  remarks  also 
apply  to  settling  up  extras  and  omission  on 
contract. 

The  employer  who  is  wise  and  -nnshes  to  obtain 
a  building  properly  carried  out  on  the  lowest  cost, 
and  desires  to  avoid  disputes  over  extras  and 
omissions,  will  do  well  to  insist  on  a  quantitv 
surveyor  being  employed  for  the  quantities. — I 
am,  iScc,  Alexan'deu  II.  Kixdku. 

23,  Finsbury-circus,  London,  E.C.,  April  24. 


Bttttrcommunicati0it 


QUESTIOXS. 

[11.504.1— Descending-  Smoke-Flues.— I  observe 
in  Mr.  Watcrliouse'H  i-eptjrt  ils(i7)  ujnm  liis  dosi^'ns  for 
the  Tjaw  CourtH  that  he  jn'oposcd  thc:uluj)tion  of  (k'.scund- 
in(j  (down-cant)  Kmoki-flues  coiiunuiiicatin;?  l>y  ii  main 
hori/ontttl  flue  with  a  cliiinni  y  Mlioft.  liijili.  He  cited  the 
case  of  Osmaston  Manor,  Derbysliire,  as  a  ease  wliere  the 
same  principle  had  been  successfully  adopted.  To  what 
extent  has  the  system  since  been  applied  to  houses, 
hospitals,  and  public  buildings,  and  with  what  result  .'— 
B.M0KE-T0WF.K. 

[1150.'). 1  —Automatic  Gate.— fan  any  reader  kindly 
give  rac  details  about  an  automatic  f,'ate  for  an  avenue, 
which  open.s  on  the  ai)proach  of  a  vehicle,  and  closes  wlicn 
same  lias  fm-ssed .'— Bi..4zf.r. 


DEVOXSHIRE  CHURCH  SCREENS. 

Siu, — It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  when, 
after  reading  the  paper  upon  the  above  subject, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Saunders  asked  me  whether  Decorated 
ecclesiastical  oak  work  existed  in  Devonshire,  I 
took  the  query  as  referring  to  colour,  and  not  to 
the  name,  first  given,  I  believe,  by  the  late  3Ir. 
Rickman,  to  14th-eentury  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  know  of  no  Decorated  woodwork  amongst 
the  screens,  pulpits,  or  font-covers  of  Devon's 
churches.  And,  replying  further  to  the  same 
gentleman,  I  referred,  or  meant  to  refer,  to  the 
16th-century  screen  in  the  north  aisle  at 
Atherington  Church,  as  the  only  one  in  which  an 
old  gallery  in  its  entirety  is  still  preserved  in  the 
comity.  In  character,  although  a  smaller  screen, 
it  is  much  like  the  one  at  Lapford,  which  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  the  same  school  of  men. 
Atherington' s  screen  consists  of  four  and  a  half 
bays,  cut  and  adapted  to  its  present  position  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  way.  "\\Tien  I  saw  it  last 
(the  church  has  been  restored  since,  and  the 
screen  has  possibly  been  altered) ,  the  south  end 
of  the  screen  overran  the  \\-idth  of  the  aisle  and 
projected  into  the  nave,  cut  away  at  the  pier 
arch.  This  suggests  that  it  was  never  originally 
intended  for  its  present  position.  Above  the 
groining  and  cornices  there  is  a  superstructure 
forming  a  gallery  of  five  bays,  with  canted  ogee 
canopies.  The  back  (eastern  face)  is  only  plain 
boarding,  with  a  rude  royal  arms  ;J^id  the  words, 

"  GOD  SAVE  THE  CHUUCH,  OUR  QUEEX  ELIZAHETH, 
PEACE  AND  TIU  TH   IX   CHRIST  ;    AMEX,"   Upon  it. 

The  only  other  old  screen  with  a  gallery  is  at 
Atherington.  Both  it  (the  gallerj-)  and  the 
groining  beneath  are  all  new.  We  made  them  in 
1890-91,  from  the  designs  01  ]\Ir.  Bligh-Bond, 
architect.  The  only  two  fragutents  of  the 
original  gallery  at  Staverton  I  had  pleasure  in 
exhibiting  at  the  lecture  just  referred  to. — I  am, 
&c.,  Harry  Hems. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter,  April  25. 


A  fire  raged  for  five  hours  on  Sunday  morning  in 
the  shipbuilding  yard  of  Messrs.  Gourlay  Brothers, 
Dundee.  The  workshops  and  sawmills  were  all 
reduced  to  nuns,  and  quantities  of  valuable  timber 
and  fittings  were  consumed.  The  amount  of  damage 
is  estimated  at  £15,000.  Two  hundred  men  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment. 


REPLIES. 

[11502.]— Noiseless  Paving  for  Stables —I  do 
not  know  of  any  imvinsj  blocks  for  stables  which  are 
noiseless.  Cork  bricks,  and  such-like  materialu,  would 
soon  be  kicked  to  pieces,  and  would  also  become  offensive 
from  their  absorbent  tendency.  I  tliink  the  most 
practical  way  for  "A.  H."  to  attain  his  object  will  be  by 
carefully  lining  the  walls  with  some  efficient  deafening 
substance,  prefenibly  plaster  slabs  pulded  on  one  side 
with  silicate  cotton.  The.se  slabs  are  excellent  non- 
conductors of  sound,  and  not  expensive.  They  are 
Fredk.  Jones  and  Co.'s  intent. —U.  liincnsioRK,  119, 
I'rince  of  Wales'-road,  X.W. 

[li.'502.]— Noiseless  Paving  for  Stables.— In 
rejily  to  "  A.  H.'s  "  inquiiy,  coik  pa\cment  is  the  most 
suitable  material  for  paving  stables,  more  esjx'cially 
where  it  is  desired  t^)  deaden  the  sound.  I  have  seen  it 
laid  at  several  places.  ^V^le^c  it  particularly  took  my 
fancy  was  at  Meitsrs.  Tattersall's  yard  at  jUbert  Gate.— 

r.  T.  I'P.HRV. 

( nrm  i— Riga  White  Floors.—"  B."  states  he  has 
been  told  Kiga  white  jircpai  ed  HiKjring  is  very  good,  4:c., 
and  a.sks  for  iiifoniiation  thereon.  I  am  not  aware  there 
is  any  export  trade  done  from  Riga  in  prepared  white 
flooring.  AVluit  boards  come  on  this  market  are  imported 
in  the  rough,  and  prepared  at  the  ports  or  in  the  inUind 
towns.  The  qualities  of  these  boards  arc  "  unaiworted," 
i.e.,  all  qualities  shipped  together,  and  they  are  not  all 
square-edged.  One  inch  in  thickness  is  the  standard,  but 
occa.sionaliy  Jin.  and  Ijin.  are  shipped.  The  widths  run 
from  5in.  to  llin.,  but  notliing  over  7in.  is  manufactured 
into  flooring.  They  are  invariably  .shipped  unmarked ;  in 
some  case.s  the  shipper's  initials  may  be  stencilled  or 
hammered  on.  The  exp<jrt  port  is,  of  course,  Riga,  the 
winter  or  open  port  of  which  is  Libau.  This  latter  port 
has  a  wood  trade  of  its  own,  but  it  is  seldom  that  such 
low-priced  goods  as  Kiga.  white  boards  are  shipped 
through  this  agency.  As  to  "defects  and  what  to  be 
avoided,"  I  may  start  with  the  remark  that  it  is  the 
lowest  grade  of  whitewood  shipi)ed  from  the  Baltic,  all 
the  Swedish,  Finland,  and  St.  I'etersburg  boards  being 
superior.  Kiga  wood  is  soft,  quick  grown,  subject  to 
great  shrinkage,  and  ssippy,  and  the  boards,  beinp  made 
from  the  outsides,  are  largely  sapwood.  Wlicn  m  good 
condition  this  defect  is  not  patent  to  an  inexperienced 
eye;  but  if  shipped  or  stored  in  wet  or  poor  condition, 
they  compare  badly  with  oi-dinary  whitewood  when 
wrought  into  flooring.  Stoi'ed  in  our  yards  as  shipped, 
they  may  be  distingui.shed  from  other  wliitewoods  by 
their  coarse  or  open  batedness,  and  in  being  roughly 
sawn.  Wliat  to  avoid  if  "  K."  wants  Baltic  wliitewood 
flooring  is  this  shipment  of  boards,  and  in  adopting  any 
other  to  see  that  it  is  of  -  average  length.  As  a  rule,  the 
shorter  the  average  length  of  whitewood  boards,  the 
commoner  and  more  sappy  the  wood.  A  fair  average  is 
15ft.  to  KSft.,  but  some  will  drop  down  to  13ft.  Others, 
as  St.  Petersburg,  wiU  ocea.sionally  ri.se  to  18ft.  Riga 
bfKirds  are  invariably  short.— Wji.  Steve.vsox,  Hull 
Timber  and  Sawmill  Co.,  Hull. 


CHIPS. 

The  memorial -stone  of  Polmadie  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Glasgow,  was  laid  on  Saturday. 
An  expenditure  of  £3,150  is  estimated  in  connection 
with  the  new  building. 

The  Swedenborgian  church,  of  which  the  comer 
stones  have  just  been  laid  in  Anvil-street,  Black- 
bum,  is  being  erected  to  replace  one  which  has  been 
removed  because  it  had  been  found  to  be  insecure. 
The  cost  of  the  new  building  is  estimated  at  £2,000. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Knighton  have 
elected  Mi\  D.  Lewis,  of  that  town,  as  surveyor. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Flaxton,  near  York,  was 
reopened  after  alteration  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr. 
E.  Taylor,  of  York,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G. 
Mansfield,  the  contractor. 

The  Belfast  City  Council  have  had  conditions 
prepared  by  the  city  surveyor  for  information  of 
competing  architects,  who  shall  furnish  plans  and 
designs  for  the  erection  of  a  city  hall  on  a  portion 
of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Liaenhall  Grounds. 
Of  this  area  of  five  acres,  it  is  proposed  to  build  on 
one  acre,  aud  to  lay  out  the  remainder  of  the  site 
as  open  space  and  omamental  gioimds.  The  scheme 
is  to  be  further  considered  by  the  coi-poration  on 
Monday,  June  1. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jagannath  Sadashivji  Hate, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  the  water-works  engineer  of  the 
Baroda  State,  is  announced  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

An  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Johnstone,  CLE., 
late  chief  engineer  and  secretajy,  PubUc  Works 
Department,  Bengal,  has  been  hung  in  the  Town 
Hall  at  Calcutta. 


COVENAXTS  AGAINST  AXNOVANX'E. 

MOST  leases  contain  a  covenant  by  the  lessee 
that  he  will  not  do  anything  which  sluiU 
bo  .'I  nuisance  or  an  annoyance  to  the  lessor  or  his 
other  tenants,  or  the  neighbours.  Such  a  covenant 
is  often  useful  in  prcvimting  lessees  from  injuring 
the  letting  value  of  the  place  they  occupy,  or  the 
surrounding  premises.  But  the  covenant  requires 
to  bo  construed  reasonably,  and  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  property  and  the  locJiUty  to  which  it 
relates.  In  a  recent  case  [Ttmen,  April  25)  before 
Mr.  Justice  Romer,  the  Holborn  Viaduct  I^and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  took  rather  too  strong  a  -i-iew  of  their 
rights  and  powers  as  against  a  lessee  who 
had  entered  into  such  a  covenant.  It  appeared 
tliat  the  Our  Bo)'s'  Clothing  Company,  Ltd., 
occupied  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  floors  of  11 
house  on  Holbom- viaduct  held  by  them  on  lease 
from  the  land  company,  and  which  contained  a 
covenant  by  tho  lessees  that  they  would  not  do 
anj'thing  which  may  grow  to  the  injury,  annoy- 
ance, disturbance,  or  inconvenience  of  the  lessors 
or  their  other  tenants  or  neighbours.  The 
clothing  company,  desiring  to  push  their  bu,si- 
ncss,  put  up  a  large  advertisement  right  across 
their  first  floor  premises,  announcing  "  An  eccenj 
trie  and  startling  stock-taking  sale  for  14  days." 
Xo  doubt  it  was  an  ugly  and  obtrusive  thing,  as 
is  the  nature  of  such  boards  to  be.  The  land 
company  promptly  required  their  lessees  to  re- 
move it,  and  as  they  did  not  do  so,  the  lessors,  a 
few  days  after,  pulled  it  down.  Now  the  clothing 
company  came  to  the  Court  for  an  injunction  to 
stop  thb  sort  of  thing,  and  their  landlords  counter- 
claimed  an  injunction  to  restrain  any  such  breach 
of  the  covenant. 

'I'he  (luestion  for  the  judge  was,  of  course, 
whether  tho  putting  up  of  this  board  was  con- 
trary to  tho  lease.  Mr.  Justice  Romer  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not.  He  pointed  out 
thjit  the  Holbort  ^'iaduct  was  a  purely  business 
locality,  where  advertisements  of  this  kind  would 
not  frighten  the  tenants  away.  The  plaintiffs,  as 
shopkeejiors,  having  an  ordinary  summer  sale  on 
sought  to  advertise  it  in  the  usual  style.  Such  a 
big  board  might  be  an  eyesore  to  sensitive  per- 
sons ;  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  had  to  be 
considered,  and  as  the  lower  portions  of  all  the 
houses  were  let  out  as  shops,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  plaintiffs'  display  which  was  unreasonable 
or  out  of  character.  The  defendants  had  been  in 
the  wrong  in  their  view  of  the  covenant,  so  they 
had  to  i)ay  all  costs  of  the  action,  while  it  was 
declared  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  broken  their 
lease.  Fred.  AYKTHERFrELi),  Solicitor. 

1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


H.  "W.  M. — Seashoee.— Wateb  Line.— I  can  only 
suggest  that  you  should  inquire  of  the  officials  in  the 
locality. 

QCF.BIST.  —  COCRT    XiEET.  — FiXES.  —  DISTRESS. — ThCSO 

old  local  and  customary  courts  retain  their  ancient  powers, 
and  jurisdictions,  unless  taken  away  or  modified  b 
statute.   Better  consult  a  local  solicitor. 

P.  S.— Competition-. — Damages. — You  can  raise  th 
question  by  an  action,  as  you  suggest ;  but  it  would  have 
to  be  in  the  county-court,  I  ^ould  say,  and  it  looks 
doubtful. 


The  work  of  restoration  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
roof  has  been  practically  begun  by  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  aud  will,  it  is  expected, 
occupy  about  two  years  before  completion.  During 
preparatory  work  it  was  necessary  to  excavate  a  drain 
for  water  from  the  engine  working  the  steam  crane. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  one  or  two 
chalk  coffins  with  their  bony  occupants,  which  no 
doubt  are  burials  of  the  brethren  of  the  ancient 
Benedictine  Priory.  The  coffins  were  about  2ft. 
under  the  surface. 

The  Flavel  Memorial  Congregational  Church  a' 
Dartmouth  was  opened  last  week.  The  style  is 
Gothic.  The  walls  are  of  dressed  limestone.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  58ft.  Gin.  by  38ft.,  with  a 
recessed  organ-chamber  at  the  west  end.  The  roof 
is  framed  in  single  span,  and  rises  to  a  height  of 
48ft.  to  the  apex.  The  organ  is  being  re -erected  by 
Messrs.  Hele  and  Co.,  the  original  builders.  The 
general  seating  is  of  pitch-pine.  The  accommoda- 
tion provided,  includjng  the  gallery,  is  for  about 
400.  The  main  coutractor  was  Mr.  R.  T.  Pillar,  of 
Lower-street,  Dartmouth,  and  the  cost  will  be 
£2,000.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back,  M.S.A.,  Dartmouth, 
was  the  architect. 
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FiKEPEOOF  Floorixct  Patext  Case. — Fawcett  v. 
HosiAX  AXD  EoDciEES. — (Chancery  Court  No.  111. 
Before  Mr.  Justice  Komer.) — The  hearing  of  this 
case  occupied  three  days  last  week,  and  judgment 
■was  given  on  Wednesday,  AprO  22.  The  claim  of 
the  plaintiffs  was  substantiaUy  that  the  defendants 
had  infringed  their  patent.  Expert  and  professional 
evidence  was  heard  at  some  length  on  both  sides. 
In  the  ena,  ilr.  Justice  Eomer,  in  a  most  cai'efully 
worded  judgment,  decided  that  the  plaintiffs'  patent 
had  faded,  and  the  action  must  be  dismissed.  The 
plaintiffs  have  lodged  notice  of  appeal. 

The  Cexteal  Lo>uojr  Railway  Tekmixtts  at 
Shepherd's  BrsH. — On  Saturday,  before  Mr. 
Under-Sheriff  Burchell,  and  a  special  jury  at  the 
London  Sheriffs'  Couit,  the  hearing  was  concluded 
of  the  claim  of  the  Woodhouse-park  Syndicate 
for  £28,000  as  compensation  for  their  interest 
in  the  Woodhouse-park  estate,  Shepherd's-bush, 
about  to  be  acquired  by  the  Central  London  Rail- 
way Company  for  a  central  and  germinating  station 
in  connection  with  the  new  electric  i-atlway  about  to 
be  constructed  between  Shepherd's-bush  and  the 
City.  The  claimants  are  leaseholdei-s  of  the  estate 
under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionei-s,  paying  a 
rent  of  £200  a  year,  and  the  lease  has  ISh  years  to 
mn.  The  jury  awarded  the  claimants  £1,500,  with 
10  per  cent,  additional  for  compulsorv  pm'chase — in 
all  £4,9.50. 

"Black  Lists"  of  WoEKiiEN. — Teollope  and 
Sons  a>-d  Othees  v.   The   London  Building 
CONFEDEEATION  AND  Othees. — This  case,  heard  by 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  a  jury  on  Tuesday  and 
"Wednesday,  was  a  proceeding  in  which  the  plaintiffs 
asked  for  an  injimction  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  publishing  in  their  "  black  list  "  the  names  of 
workmen  who  were  employed  by  Messrs.  Trollope 
and  Sons,  builders  and  contractors,  in  Grosvenor- 
road.    The  defendants  pleaded,  claiming  the  right 
to  do  what  they  had  done.    Mr.  Carson,  Q.C.,  in 
opening  the  case,  said  that  the  question  was,  Had 
the  defendants,  or  had  any  body  of  men,  the  right 
to  publish  such  a  document  as  he  would  produce  to 
the  jurj'  with  the  intention  to  maliciously  injure 
other  persons  in  the  process  of  carrying  on  their 
business  r   Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons  were  con- 
tractors, Mr.  Eves,  another  of  the  plaintiffs,  was  a 
sub-contractor  under  them  to  do  brickwork,  whdst 
the  other  plaintiffs  were  Mr.  Iliffe,  a  foreman  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  TroUope,  and  also  a  number  of 
workmen  employed  by  them.    These  persons  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  put  into  "  Trollope's 
bkuck  list."    The  defendants  were  the  London 
Building  Trades  Confederation,  and  the  Secretary 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  In 
October,  1894,  the  defendant  association  and  their 
executive  committee  called  out  the  men  who  were 
working  for  Messrs.  Trollope,  and  the  first  intima- 
tion that  the  firm  had  of  this  was  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burden,  the  secretary  of  the  federation,  saying 
that  complaints  had  come  to  them  as  to  what  had 
been  done  by  them.    There  had  been  a  dispute 
between  masters  and  men,  and  an  arrangement 
had  been  come  to  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction   made    between    trades-union  workmen 
and    free-labour    workmen,    and    the  Building 
Trades'  Confederation  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no  distinction  made  between  the  two  bodies 
of  men.     The  complaint  made  against  Messrs. 
Trollope  was  that  they  were  rejecting  trades- union 
men,  and  that  only  free-labour  men  were  employed. 
It  alsf)  seemed  that  Mr.  Eves,  the  sub-contractor, 
and  Mr.  Iliffe,  the  foreman,  were  objectionable  to 
the  confederation,  and  it  was  required  that  they 
,    should  be  discharged.    Messrs.  Trollope  positively 
refused  to  break  or  to  terminate  their  engagements 
with  these  men.    The  federation,  therefore,  called 
I    outMessrs.  Trollope's  workmen  for  the  1st  November, 
1894.    In  obedience  to  this  call,  170  men  left  them 
on  the  day  named,  and  the  usual  picketing  followed. 
Upon  the  27th  November,  1894,  a  motion  was  made 
I    that  1,000  copies  of  the  "black  list"  should  be  got 
I    oat  in  reference  to  Trollope's  jobs.    He  produced  to 
1    the  jury  a  copy  of  this  document.    (It  was  a  large 
1    yellow  poster,  surrounded  by  a  black  mourning 
border.)    In  this  every  man  who  was  engaged  or 
I    employed  by  Messrs.'  Trollope  upon  their  various 
I    jobs  was  specified.    What  was  the  motive  and 
I    object  in    publishing   this  list?    The  Court  of 
Chancerj-  had  already  granted  an  interlocutory 
1    injunction  to  restrain  the  publication  of  this  "black 
list,"  hut  that  Court  also  thought  it  fit  to  send  the 
matter  down  to  a  special  jury,  that  they  might  say 
I    what  was  the  real  object  in  sending  the  list  out. 
;    He  contended  that  the  object  could  be  nothing  but 
:    to  prevent  Messrs.  Trollope  from  employing  certain 
I    men,  and  to  prevent  those  men  from  getting  employ - 
I    ment  elsewhere.    Mr.   George  Howard  Trollope, 
I    one  of  the  plaintiffs,  was  called,  and  said  that  the 
-   ingtructions  that  were  given  to  their  foremen  were 
j  to  carr>-  out  the  agreement  which  had  been  come  to 
in  1892,  iiH  to  no  difference  being  made  as  to  the 
employment  of  union  men  and  free-labour  men. 
I  Tlie  federation  wiid  tliat  a  difference  had  been  made, 
Ij  and  they  a\Hi>  said  that  so  long  as  Messrs.  Eves  and 
!j  Iliffe  were  in  their  employment  they  would  not  be 


satisfied.  There  were  eleven  unions  connected  with 
the  federation,  and  the  effect  of  a  man's  name 
being  inserted  in  the  black  list  would  be  that  none 
of  the  men  denounced  would  get  employment  else- 
where, and  the  continued  publication  of  the  placard 
!  might  cause  serious  injury  to  his  firm  in  preventing 
them  getting  contracts,  as  many  people  would  not 
care  to  employ  a  firm  which  was  subject  to  these 
contentions.    The  heaiing  is  not  concluded. 

County  Councils  and  Footpaths. — Deebyshiee 
County  Council  v.  Matlock  Bath  District 
Council. — In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  Tuesday, 
before  Lord  Herschell,  Lord  Macuaghten,  Lord 
Morris,  and  Lord  Davey,  judgment  was  given  in  the 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
affirming  a  judgment  by  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  iu  a  cause  wherein  the 
respondents  were  plaintiffs  and  the  appellants  were 
defendants.  The  substantial  question  for  decision 
in  the  case  was  whether  the  paved  footway  of  dis- 
tumpiked  roads  in  an  urban  district  form  part  of 
the  "  main  road  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  High- 
ways and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878. 
The  respondents  are  an  ui-ban  sanitary  authoiity, 
and  they  raised  the  point  whether  they  were 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  appellants,  the  County 
Council,  the  sum  of  £264  18s.  Sd.,  awarded  by  the 
Local  Government  Boaid  as  due  in  respect  of  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  respondents  during  two  years 
ended  in  March,  1892,  which  had  been  expended  by 
them  exclusively  iu  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  paved  footpath  at  the  side  of  the  main  road  and 
not  upon  the  caniage-way.  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
gave  judgment  for  the  respondents  for  the  amount 
claimed,  stating  that  he  was  bound  by  the  authority 
of  the  decision  of  a  Divisional  Court  in  the  Local 
Board  of  Warminster,  Wilts,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  affirmed  his  decision.  Their  lordships,  with- 
out calling  upon  the  respondents,  gave  judgment 
aiRrming  the  decision  of  the  Coui't  below  and  dis- 
missing the  appeal  with  costs.  Lord  Herschell  said 
that  the  question  involved  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  main  roads."  Under  the  13th  section  of  the  Act 
of  1878,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  paths  on 
each  side  of  a  main  road  were  part  of  the  road.  The 
appeal  must  be  dismissed  with  costs.  The  other 
lords  having  concurred,  the  appeal  was  dismissed 
with  costs. 

Building  By-Laws  not  Retrospective. — 
Withington  Council  v.  Moore. — In  this  case, 
which  came  before  the  Court  a  few  days  ago,  Vice- 
ChanceUor  Hall  gave  judgment  on  April  26.  The 
Withington  L'rban  District  Council  asked  for  an 
injimction  to  restrain  Mr.  George  Moore,  builder, 
from  building  certain  houses,  the  plans  of  which,  it 
was  contended  by  the  council,  had  been  abrogated 
by  the  adoption  of  more  modern  bye -laws.  The 
defendants  submitted  that  his  plans  having  been 
approved  he  had  acquired  the  right  to  build, 
particularly  as  the  houses  in  question  formed  part 
of  a  scheme  already  begun.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
remarked  that  the  defendant's  contention  was  that  he 
had  iu  effect  commenced  work,  that  the  houses  he 
intended  to  build  were  part  of  a  scheme  which  was 
partly  completed,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  go  on 
with  the  work.  Moreover,  the  defendant  said  that 
if  the  plaintiffs'  contention  was  right,  all  the  houses 
they  had  allowed  him  to  build  since  July,  1893,  were 
erected  in  contravention  of  the  by-laws,  and 
that  therefore  the  council  would  be  entitled  to  pull 
them  down.  He  therefore  claimed  in  defence  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  by-laws 
under  which  he  had  received  approval  of  his  plans. 
Now  it  was  quite  clear  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  that 
the  by-laws  were  not  intended  to  be  retrospective. 
Moreover,  they  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
they  did  not  affect  "  any  work  commenced  before 
the  date  of  these  by-laws."  The  supposition, 
therefore,  that  the  Court  could  give  a  right  to  pull 
down  the  houses  was  preposterous.  In  his  view, 
the  new  by-laws  did  not  apply  to  buildings  pre- 
viously sanctioned,  and  as  he  considered  the  houses 
in  question  part  of  one  scheme,  he  should  decline  to 
allow  the  new  by-laws  to  apply  to  them.  Judgment 
would  therefore  be  given  for  the  defendant,  with 
costs. 

PERMissiiiLE  Advertisements. — In  the  Chanceiy 
Division  of  the  High  Court,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Romer,  on  Friday,  an  action  was  tried,  "  Our  Boys 
Clothing  Company,  Limited  v.  Holboni  Viaduct 
Land  Company,  Limited."  The  plaintiffs  have 
premises  in  Holboru,  leased  from  the  defendant 
company,  and  last  summer  they  put  up  across  the 
front  of  their  premises  a  large  advertisement  an- 
nouncing "  an  eccentric  and  startling  stock-taking 
sale."  The  defendants  objected  to  this  advertise- 
ment, which  they  alleged  to  be  an  infringement  of 
a  covenant  in  the  lease  that  the  lessee  "  will  not  do 
anything  which  may  grow  to  the  injury,  annoy- 
ance, disturbance,  or  inconvenience  of  the  lessors," 
and  eventually  they  caused  it  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  plaintiffs  thereupon  instituted  an  action  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  removing  or  interfering 
with  any  of  their  advertisements  or  trade  announce- 
ments. The  defendants  counter-claimed  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  plaintiffs  from  exhibiting 
advertisements  so  as  to  be  an  annoyancs  to  them 
and  their  other  tenants.    His  Lordship  held  that 


what  the  plaintiff's  did  was  not  a  breach  of  their 
covenant,  aud  gave  judgment  to  that  effect,  with 
costs  to  the  plaintiffs. 

By-Laws  as  to  New  Streets. — District  Council 
of  Barton  Regis  v.  Stevens  and  Another. — Mr. 
Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  heard,  on 
Monday,  a  special  case  stated  by  consent  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  defendants  from  laying-out 
and  constructing  a  certain  new  street  and  certain 
sewers  within  the  district  of  the  plaintiffs.  The 
defendants  are  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Dodge  Weston,  who  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  owner  of  land  at  Westbury-upon- 
Trym,  Gloucestershue.  The  plaintiffs  are  the  rural 
sanitai'y  authority  for  the  district,  having,  however, 
urban  powers.  The  defendants'  testator,  being 
desirous  of  developiug  the  land  by  building  thereon, 
deposited  a  plan  for  a  new  street  with  the  clerk  to 
the  authority.  The  proposed  new  street  (Rosebery- 
avenue)  abuts  upon  an  existing  thoroughfare  witmn 
the  city  of  Bristol,  and  outside  the  plaintiffs'  dis- 
trict. That  thoroughfare  is  30ft.  wide  throughout 
its  length.  The  proposed  new  street  abuts  at  the 
other  end  upon  inclosed  ground.  The  deposited 
plan  was  disapproved.  The  plan  was  amended,  and 
on  Jan.  26,  1894,  again  disapproved  of.  The  de- 
fendants' testator  continued,  however,  to  lay  out 
Rosebery-avenue,  and  to  construct  the  sewer 
therein,  aud  so  as  to  empty  into  a  single  cesspool. 
The  authority  object  now  to  approve  of  the  said 
plans  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  a  proper  en- 
trance to  Rosebery-avenue  was  not  provided  at  one 
end  thereof ;  and  secondly,  that  the  system  of  drain- 
age provides  for  drainage  into  one  cesspool  only. 
Mr.  Lawi'euce,  for  plaintiffs,  cited  "  Hendon  Local 
Board  V.  Pounce  "  and  "Bromley  Local  Board  v. 
Lloyd."  Mr.  Low  urged  that  they  were  the  de- 
cisions of  single  judges,  and  that  a  divisional  court 
was  not  bound  by  them.  He  cited  further  proceed- 
ings in  ' '  Bromley  Local  Board  v.  Lloyd. ' '  Mr.  Baron 
Pollock  said  that  the  Court  ought  to  give  effect  to 
the  judgments  given  by  Mr.  justice  North  in  the 
case  of  "  Hendon  Local  Board  v.  Pounce,"  and  by 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  in  the  case  that  followed  it. 
As  at  present  advised,  the  learned  Baron  was  of 
opinion  that  those  decisions  were  right.  Mr.  Justice 
Keimedy  concurred. 


CHIPS. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Llanfairfechan  have 
decided  to  purchase  the  local  W3,terworks,  at  a  cost 
of  £9,500. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society  will  be  held,  on  July  28  and  29,  at  Sitting- 
bourne,  and  not,  as  was  announced  last  week,  at 
Canterbury.  That  place,  however,  is  this  year  to 
be  the  venue  of  the  annual  week's  congress  of  the 
Royal  Ai'chasological  Institute. 

Recognising  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  his 
jurisdiction,  owing  to  the  extension  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  ability  which  he  displays  in  the  post  of  city 
engineer,  the  health  committee  of  that  city  have 
unanimously  decided  to  recommend  the  council  to 
increase  the  salary  of  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois  fi'om 
£1,000  to  £1,200  a  year. 

The  Yost  Typewriters'  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  open  an  additional  branch  at  50,  Deau- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  business  in  that 
district  having  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  impossible  for  their  late  agents  to  adequately 
cope  with  it.  A  large  supply  of  typewriters  and 
accessories  will  be  kept  iu  stock. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  BaiTy, 
C.E.,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  London  Association 
of  Foremen  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening  at  the  ,Caimon-street  Hotel,  a 
large  company  assembling  on  the  occasion.  The 
toast  of  the  evening,  "Prosperity  to  the  Associa- 
tion," was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Royal,  the 
president. 

The  statue  to  be  erected  on  the  Castle-hill  at 
Dunoon,  in  honour  of  Bums's  Highland  Mary,  will 
be  unveiled  during  July  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Lorne.  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  R.S.A.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  the  sculptor. 

A  reredos  of  oak,  having  as  its  central  subject 
"  The  Last  Supper,"  has  just  been  placed  in  Baslow 
Church.    Mr.  I'ory,  of  Sheffield,  was  the  sculptor. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  East  and  West  Suffolk 
County  Council  met  last  week  to  consider  a  report 
by  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  and  Trollope  on  the 
improvements  and  extensions  needed  at  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Melton,  near  Woodbridge.  The  architects 
recommended  sundry  works,  including  a  new  block 
for  120  female  patients,  aud  another  for  100  male 
patients,  the  total  cost  being  estimated  at  about 
£43, .500,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  33i  acres 
additional  land.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  whether  the  asylum  should  be 
enlarged,  or  a  new  building  erected  for  West  Suffolk. 

Mr.  A.  Pearce  has  been  appointed  as  municipal 
assistant  engineer,  Calcutta  waterworks,  in  place  of 
the  late  Mr.  Dickson, 
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SANITARY 


Falcon  CotntT,  S.E.  —The  London  County 
Council,  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  an  iusunitary  district  of  Southwark,  propose 
to  sweep  away  no  less  than  111  houses  in  Falcon- 
court  and  adjoining  courts  and  alleys.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Waldo,  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  district, 
stated  in  evidence  before  the  Local  (Jovernmcnt 
Board  inspector  that  the  Falcon -court  area  is 
hemmed  in  on  tlie  west  by  lofty  model  dwellings, 
on  the  east  by  houses  linuig  the  Borough  High- 
street,  and  on  tlie  north  and  south  by  warehouses, 
preventing  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  The 
cellars,  especially  in  the  back-to-back  houses,  con- 
tain the  water-closets,  ash-jiails,  and  otiier  s;initjiry 
conveniences.  They  also  serve  as  kitchens,  and  arc 
generally  used  for  the  wasliing  and  drying  of 
clothes.  The  occupied  houses  cover  together  1  acre, 
30  poles,  and  upon  that  space  822  human  beings  are 
concentrated. 

SouriiAMi'TOX. — The  mayor  laid  last  week  the 
foundation-stone  of  tlie  engine-house  in  course  of 
erection  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
existing  refuse  destructor,  and  the  development  of 
the  scheme  for  the  re -drainage  and  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  the  eastern  districts  of  tlie  borough  by 
chemical  precipitjitiou  before  discharging  into  the 
river  Itclien.  The  eastern  districts  now  being  dealt 
with  have  an  area  of  i)41  J  acres,  and  a  population  of 
4;'), 000  persons.  The  volume  of  sewage  in  di-y 
Wt!ather  is  1,300,000  gallons,  increasing  in  wet 
weather  by  rainfall  to  3,000,000  gallons.  Tanks  are 
to  be  constiucted  to  receive  the  sewage  for  treat- 
ment, and  they  are  to  be  kept  up  to  a  level  to  jHinnit 
the  discharge  of  the  effluent  on  the  ebb  tide.  For 
this  purpose  a  pump  well  will  be  erected  at  the  wharf, 
aud  also  an  engine-house,  .containing  engines  and 
pumps  for  lifting  the  sewage  into  the  tanks.  In 
connection  with  the  pump-wells  are  two  chambers, 
in  which  the  sewage  will  be  screened  before  pissing 
to  the  pumps'  suctions  It  will  then  be  lifted  and 
discliarged  into  the  nuxing  cidvert,  where  the 
chemicals  will  be  added,  liapid  mixers  will  be  pro- 
vided to  insure  the  thorough  iucoqwration  of  the 
chemicals  with  the  sewage  before  it  proceeds  to  the 
tanks,  where  it  will  remain  quiescent  until  a  satis- 
factory effluent  has  been  obtained.  Messrs.  Jenkins 
and  Sons,  of  Boumemouth,  are  the  contractors  for 
the  engine-house,  pump-wells,  screening  cliambers, 
and  chemical  stores.  The  refuse  destructor,  built 
ten  j'ears  ago,  is  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Stoatfoud-on-Avon.— At  the  birthday  celebra- 
tions at  Stratford -on -Avon  on  St.  George's  Day, 
the  chief  feature  was  the  unveiling  of  the  American 
memorial  window  in  Holy  Trinity  Church  by  the 
Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  the  iLS.  Ambassador,  aiid  the 
presentation  to  the  Shakesi)aare  Memorial  Theatre 
of  a  i)ortrait  of  Edwin  Booth.  The  new  stained- 
glass  window  lights  the  south  transept,  a  portion  of 
the  church  erected  in  the  14th  century  by  John  de 
Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  leading 
idea  is  the  Incarnation,  the  subject  the  Adoration 
by  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Christ  is  shown 
in  the  centre  light  in  His  mother's  arms,  and 
lieneath  is  a  representation  of  the  Epiphany.  lu 
the  side-liglit  to  the  east  are  shown  figures  repre- 
senting thi;  Mother  Country  and  the  Mother  Church, 
St.  Egwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  71(>,  representing 
ecclesiastical  authority  ;  King  Charles  I.  represent- 
ing civil  authority  ;  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  sending  of  a  bishop  to 
Americii.  Beneath  these  is  a  small  representation  of 
Laud's  martyrdom,  of  which  the  2')0th  anniver.sary 
was  observed  last  year.  In  the  side-light  to 
the  west  are  the  figures  of  three  of  the  foremost 
founders  of  the  New  World— Amerigo  A'^espucci, 
Clu-istopher  Columbus,  and  William  Penn.  Beneath 
these  is  a  representation  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  tlu'ir  chaplain  being  shown  in 
the  act  of  prayer,  standing  on  I'lymouth  Rock. 
When  the  whole  design  is  complete,  John  de  Strat- 
ford will  be  shown  building  the  south  aisle  of  Strat- 
ford Church,  and  Bishop  Seabury  receiving  con- 
secration at  the  hands  of  th((  Scottish  bishops  at 
Aberdeen.  The  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Hcaton  and  Butler,  of  Loudon,  and  the  portrait  is 
a  replica  of  the  one  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  A.It.A., 
which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Players'  Clubhouse, 
aud  depicts  the  Americiin  tnigcdiau  in  the  character 
of  Hamlet. 


CHIPS. 

The  school  board  for  Scarborough  accepted  on 
Friday  tenders  amounting  to  £1,888  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school  in  Gladstone-i-oad  by  six  class- 
rooms, accommodating  340  children. 

A  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  of  Tavside, 
painti'd  for  subscribers  by  Sir  John  E.  Afillais, 
P.R.A.,  was  fonnally  presented  to  the  new  Picture 
Gallerj-  at  Perth  on  Stiturday  night. 


From  a  return  of  the  County  of  London  valuation 
four  cells,  two  new  l)oilers  of  the  water-tube  type  j  in  force  on  April  G,  1896,  which  has  been  submitted 
i,„: —  ;..,„_4.„,i  v„t          „„„v,  „f  „„ii»  by  the  local  government  taxation  committee  of  the 


being  inserted  between  each  pair  of  cells.  The 
destructor  is  Ijeiug  erected  under  contract  by  Messrs. 
Godclird,  Massey,  and  Warner,  of  Nottingham. 
Buildings  are  provided  for  the  sludge  presses,  air- 
compressing  plant,  lime  stores,  ice. ,  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Sons,  of  Bournemouth,  for  the 
erection  of  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  cor- 
XJOration.  The  existing  main  sewers,  which  are 
situated  at  low  levels  with  flat  gradients,  after  the 
house  drainage  has  been  disconnected  from  them, 
will  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  rainfall  drainage 
oidy,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  low -lying 
portions  of  the  borough.  In  addition  to  this,  about 
8,000  yards  of  stoneware  pipe  rainfall  drains  wUl  be 
laid  in  the  districts  of  Newtown,  Nichols-town, 
Bellevue,  Terminus-terrace,  Oxford-street,  Marsh 
Estate,  and  Northam  districts.  The  whole  of  the 
works  described  ax-e  estimated  to  cost  £40,000.  A 
new  cast-iron  intercepting  sewer  is  being  constructed 
from  the  platform  along  the  town  quay  to  the 
bottom  of  Simnel- street,  where  it  will  form  a  junction 
with  a  cast-iron  intercepting  sewer  laid  several  years 
ago  along  the  western  shore  to  Blechynden,  in- 
cluding a  system  of  storm-water  drainage  for  the 
diversion  of  the  rainfall  from  the  sewer  stated,  and 
the  precipitating  tanks  at  the  platf  oi-ms.  This  work 
has  recently  been  let  to  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Co.,  of 
Boumemouth  for  £4,000. 


A  new  district  church  is  to  be  built  at  Gilfach  in 
the  parish  of  Llanti'isant,  Glam. ,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff. 

In  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  Herts 
County  Comicil  for  po.ver  to  bonow  £1.50,7.50  for 
erecting  and  furnishing  a  new  asylum  at  Hill  Eud, 
near  St.  Alban's,  £0,000  for  the  erection  of  police- 
stations  at  Rickinansworth,  Watford  New  Town, 
Much  Hadham,  and  Harpenden,  and  for  permission 
to  sell  land  at  Hill  End  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  for  the  construction  of  a  sidmg, 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Boai-d,  Colonel  J.  O.  Hasted,  R.E.,  held  a  public 
inquiry  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Hertford,  on  Friday.  The 
clerk  to  the  County  Council  (Mr.  C.  E.  Lougmore) 
appeared  in  support  of  the  applications.  It  was 
explained  that  the  asylum  will  be  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hiue,  of  Pailiament- street,  S.W., 
and  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  eventual  accom- 
inodation  of  800  patients,  with  accommodation  for 
664  patients  at  once.  The  administrative  block  for 
the  whole  800  would  be  at  once  erected.  The  police- 
sta.tions  will  be  planned  by  Mr.  Urban  A.  Smith,  the 
„ounty  surveyor  of  Herts,  who  explained  the  designs. 


London  County  Council,  it  appears  that  the  total 
valuation  of  the  Administrative  County  of  London 
is  £35,833,468,  an  increase  of  £1,611,639,  or  nearly 
5  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  of  1895.  Of  this  sum 
£264,000  represents  the  increased  valuation  of  the 
City,  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  6  per  cent,  on 
last  year's  valuation. 

The  old  oak  carved  work  of  the  stalls  formerly  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  was  purchased  at  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  choir  of  that  minster  for 
the  Dominican  Prioiy  at  Bed  Bums,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  It  has  been  made  uj)  into  a  reredos  for  the 
priory  chm'ch,  and  was  dedicated  on  Sunday. 

The  city  fever  hospital  in  Nethertield-road,  North 
Liverpool,  is  being  extended  by  the  addition  of  two 
pavilions  and  an  isolated  ward.  At  present  there  is 
accommodation  for  90  patients,  and  the  additions 
now  being  made  ivill  find  room  for  50  more  beds, 
bringing  the  total  to  140.  A  porter's  lodge  is  also 
being  built.  The  cost  of  the  whole  work,  including 
land,  buOdings,  and  boundary  walls,  is  estimated  at 
£26,000.  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Sons,  of  Wavertree, 
are  the  contractors. 

On  Monday  last  St.  Mark's  new  schools,  erected 
at  the  comer  of  Brickkiln-street  and  Humber-road, 
Wolverhampton,  were  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  aud  formally  opened.  They  provide 
accommodation  for  306  chUdren  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  266  on  the  first  floor.  They  are  built  of 
red  brick,  with  tiled  roof.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
J.  Lavender,  and  the  builder  Mr.  H.  Gough.  The 
cost  of  the  site,  building,  and  furnishing  is  about 
£2,600. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Guisely  was  opened 
last  week.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  a  tower  and 
spire  rising  to  a  height  of  100ft.  Extemally,  delph- 
stone  wallstones  have  been  used,  relieved  by  ashlar 
dressings  of  Guiseley  sandstone,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  gieen  Westmoreland  slates  and  red 
ridge  tUes.  Internally,  the  church  comprises  nave, 
chancel,  aud  transepts,  and  in  each  of  the  latter  a 
small  gallery  is  placed.  The  accommodation  is  for 
500  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  aud  200  iu  the 
galleries.  Four  vestries  and  a  store-room  are  also 
provided.  All  the  woodwork  is  pitch-pine,  and 
every  window  has  some  tracery  heads,  and  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  Messrs.  Walker  and  CoUinson, 
of  Bradford,  are  the  architects,  aud  the  chief  con- 
tracts have  been  carried  out  by  the  following  firms  : 
— Messrs.  S.  Mounsey  and  Sons,  masons,  Guiseley  ; 
and  Mr.  James  Deacon,  joiner,  Shipley.  The  cost, 
including  site,  amounts  to  over  £5,000. 


©ur  ©fBce  CabU. 


Htki's  are  being  taken,  under  the  au.spiccs  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest 
and  15eaut)-,  to  secure  for  the  nation  the  house 
and  art  treasures  of  the  late  Lord  Lcighton,  which 
arc  announced  for  sale  by  auction  at  the  JI:irt, 
E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  4,  ^Melbury-road,  W.,  on  Wednesday, 
letters  of  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  com- 
munications were  read  from  many  eminent  men 
in  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  including  Professor 
H.  Herkomor,  K.A.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  J{.A. 
Professor  X'illiers  Stanford,  Lord  'i'hring.  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  A.K.W.S., 
and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  After  a  discussion,  in 
which  Lord  Loch,  Mr.  Alfred  Watcrhouse,  K.A., 
Mr.  Aitehison,  A. 11. A.,  Mr.  Ilamo  Thomycroft, 
R.A.,  and  others  took  part,  it  was  resolved  th.at 
steps  should  be  taken  towards  forming  a  provisional 
committee,  with  a  view  to  a  special  meeting  to  bo 
called  at  the  late  Lord  Loighton's  house  at  an 
early  date,  to  take  further  steps  in  support  of  the 
movement.  Mr.  H.  D.  litiwnsley,  the  hon. 
secretiiry  of  the  National  Trust,  writes 
"It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  to  art 
students  in  the  future  of  being  able  to  consult  in 
such  surro\inding8  the  studies  and  careful  dr.iw- 
ings  for  jjictures,  of  which  whole  portfolios-full 
exist.  The  walls  are  covered  with  sketches  of  the 
artist's  travels,  and  arc  a  kind  of  journal  of  his 
life.  For  these  alone,  putting  aside  the  marvellous 
Arab  hall  and  the  pictures  by  Tintoret,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Constable,  Corot,  Mason, 
Alma-Tadema,  Millais,  Burne-Jones,  and  Watts, 
it  would  seem  that  the  house  should,  if  possible, 
be  retained  in  its  entirety.  No  monument  of  a 
man's  mind  could  so  fitly  enshrine  his  memory  as 
this  house." 

The  London  County  Council  discussed,  on 
Tuesday,  a  report  showing  that  the  expenditure; 
by  the  Works  Committee  upon  works  carried  out 
for  the  Fire  ]5rigade  Committee  had  largely  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates.  The  report  set  out  in  Table 
1 ,  24  accounts  of  work  done  by  the  Works  De- 
partment at  fire  brigade  stations,  showing  that 
the  architect's  original  estimate  wiis£970,  revised 
estimate  £1,256,  and  the  actual  cost  £1,825. 
Table  2  gave  five  accounts,  for  which  the  original 
estimate  was  £586,  the  reused  estimate  £1,033, 
and  the  actual  cost  £1,522.  Table  3  contained  17 
accounts,  for  which  the  architect's  original  esti- 
mate was  £2,589,  his  revised  estimate  £3,348,  and 
the  actual  cost  £5,101.  One  of  the  items  in  this 
table  was  for  alterations  and  painting  at  tht- 
Bishopsgate  Fire  Station,  the  origiiwl  estimate 
being  .£500,  the  revised  estimate  £883,  and  the 
actual  cost  £1,332.  The  excess  of  expenditure 
over  estimate  for  the  year  1893-4  on  repairs  at 
stations  was  about  £3,200,  and  for  the  year 
1894-5  it  was  £5,668.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  instruction  given  to  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee,  that  jobbing  work  should 
from  time  to  time  be  done  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment, should  be  revoked.  An  amendment  re- 
ferring back  the  report  with  instructions  to  thc- 
committe  to  report  again  after  12  months'  experi- 
ence of  the  present  system  of  executing  jobbing- 
works,  was  ultimately  carried  ;  but  a  further 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that  they  should 
have  the  option  of  intrusting  jobbing  work  to  the- 
Works  Department  or  to  contractors  was  carried. 

The  London  County  Council  wiU  be  asked  by 
the  Improvements  Committee  next  Tuesday  to 
sanction  the  expenditure  of  £30,000  towards  the 
cost  of  widening  the  so\ith  side  of  West  Strand, 
from  Nos.  76  to  88,  which  form  the  Strand 
frontage  to  the  new  Hotel  CecU.  The  United. 
Realisation  Company,  the  owners  of  the  hotel, 
are  now  promoting  a  BQl  in  Parhament  by  which 
they  seek  compulsory  powers  to  acquire  the 
property  between  the  Strand  and  the  hotel,  and. 
thev  have  made  the  following  proposals  to  the 
Council : — {«)  That  the  company  shall  give  up 
sufiicient  land  to  make  the  Strand  80ft.  -wide 
between  Nos.  76  and  88  inclusive  ;  (b)  that  the 
company  shall  have  the  right  to  construct 
cellarage  under  the  street  pavement  in  such  a  wa)- 
as  will  meet  -with  the  approval  of  the  local 
authorities ;  (c)  that  the  company  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  build  along  the  whole  fi-ontage  of  the 
widened  road,  including  the  sites  of  Salisbury- 
street  and  Cecil-street,  and  to  make  an  access  to 
the  coiu  tyard  of  the  hotel  by  means  of  a  private 
gatewav  through  the  building  on  the  Strand  level ; 

(rf)  that  the  Council  shall  pay  to  the  company 
i  the  sum  of  £30,000  and  shall  agree  to  support  thfe 
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■company's  Bill  in  Parliament.  These  proposals, 
which  the  committee  consider  reasonable,  mean 
that  a  strip  of  land,  about  16ft.  in  depth  and 
containing  an  area  of  about  l,9-15sq.ft.,  would  be 
given  up  and  added  to  the  public  highway,  pro- 
Tided  the  Council  agreed  to  pay  £30,000  for  an 
additional  strip,  1.5ft.  in  depth,  thus  making  the 
Strand  80ft.  wide,  by  adding  to  the  public  way 
land  of  a  total  area  of  about  5,0S0sq.ft.,  and 
Tiaving  a  length  of  frontage  of  225ft.  The  com- 
mittee think  that  this  very  favourable  opportunity 
ior  widening  the  Strand  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost  should  be  readily  seized,  and  they  recommend 
the  Council  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  company. 

The  discoveries  and  results  of  the  past  year's 
•explorations  in  the  Romano- British  city  of  Sil- 
chestcr  have  been  on  view  during  the  present 
week  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  now  in  Bur- 
lington House.  The  area  of  the  site — about  100 
acres — is,  for  exploration  purposes — divided  into 
a  number  of  equal  squares  or  insulse,  and  in  the 
insula  XIV..  near  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  two 
unusually  large  residences  have  been  exhumed 
from  the  foundation  to  the  height  of  the  dado  of 
the  principal  rooms.  The  two  houses  are  situated 
between  the  main  street  running  west  and  east 
from  the  western  gate,  and  another  road  parallel 
with  it  on  the  south,  the  entrances  to  both  being 
from  the  south  street,  and  not  from  the  main 
street,  towards  which  are  the  stables  and  other 
outhouses.  The  westerly  house,  which  occupies 
an  area  of  150ft.,  is  being  built  completely  roimd 
a,  central  court  instead  of  on  three  sides  of  it,  or 
with,  as  in  some  cases,  a  wall  on  the  fourth  side. 
On  the  sides  of  the  central  open-air  court  are  two 
wings  with  the  principal  rooms  placed  between 
an  outer  and  an  inner  corridor — the  grand 
entrance  and  vestibules  being  central  on  the 
south  front,  and  the  rear  on  the  north  being 
closed  hy  two  large  rooms  within  corridors  as  at 
the  sides  of  the  edifice.  The  inner  court  is  also 
divided  from  the  vestibules  by  a  corridor.  In  the 
five  principal  rooms  of  the  eastern  wing  were  as 
many  tesselated  pavements,  three  of  which,  each 
20ft.  square,  have  been  wholly  removed  and  put 
together  again  in  sections — the  half  of  each  pave- 
ment being  as  much  as  can  be  displayed  in  the 
society's  large  hall.  These  are  now  on  view  with 
the  rest  of  this  year's  collection.  The  second  or 
easternmost  mansion  is  160ft.  in  length,  but 
broader  at  the  north  than  at  the  south  end,  the 
breadth  averaging  about  100ft.  This  viUa  is  two 
stories  in  height,  the  principal  rooms  being  on 
the  west  from  about  the  mid -length  to  the  south 
extremity,  a  tes-selated  gallery  passing  at  the 
north  across  to  a  central  block  of  rooms  on  the 
east  side.  The  court  is  large,  and  in  the  southern 
area,  there  Vjeing  a  gate  in  the  eastern  waU.  In 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  area  is  the  entrance  to 
the  residence,  all  the  ground-floor  rooms  being 
accessible  by  a  corridor,  in  the  course  of  which 
are  traces  of  two  stairs,  which  gave  access  to  the 
upper  rooms.  There  is  also  on  the  ground  floor, 
entered  from  the  corridor,  an  interior  temple  for 
domestic  worship,  and  a  square  altar  for  the 
household  gods.  This  residence  had,  like  the 
western  house,  an  outer  court  on  the  north,  with 
a  wide  gate  leading  into  the  main  street.  The 
two  houses  together  occupy  the  whole  of  one 
insula.  In  the  western  house  was  found  a  Roman 
force-pump,  with  its  four  lead  pipes,  their  valves, 
and  a  central  ci.stcm  in  a  large  piece  of  timber. 

Dl-rino  the  'past  week  Dr.  John  Murray  and 
Mr.  F.  P.  Pullar  have  taken  over  350  soundings 
in  Loch  I.iubnaig,  and  with  these  data  have  been 
able  to  draw  out  the  contour  lines  of  depth 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  loch.  The 
bottom  is  vf-ry  uneven,  due  apparently  to  the 
presence  of  glacial  moraines.  The  loch  is  divided 
into  three  well-marked  basins.  In  the  northern 
basin,  which  extcnfls  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  head  of  the  loch,  the  greatest  depth  is 
52ft.  The  central  ba.sin,  which  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  the  deepest,  the 
greatest  depth  being  153ft.  This  central  basin  is 
separated  from  the  northern  one  by  a  flat  sub- 
merged ridge,  on  which  the  depth  is  10ft.,  and 
from  the  southern  basin  by  a  ridge  on  which  the 
depth  is  31ft.  The  southern  basin  occupies  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  loch,  which  has  a 
direct  north  and  south  trend,  and  the  greatest 
depth  in  this  southern  ba.sin  is  117ft.  At  present 
the  loch  is  believed  to  be  about  3ft.  higher  than 
its  lowrsit  summer  level,  and  6ft.  lower  than  its 
highest  winter  level.  These  soundings  were  tsiken 
by  means  of  Dr.  Youll'swire  sounding  apparatus, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  those  observations  to 
other  Scottish  fresh -water  lochs.. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Sheffield  Master 
Builders'  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  night 
in  last  week  at  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Com- 
mercial-street, in  that  city.  Jlr.  James  Longden, 
the  president,  was  in  the  chair.  After  the  loyal 
toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mr.  C.  Coward  gave 
"The  City  and  Trade  of  Sheffield."  He  re- 
marked that  the  present  condition  of  the  building 
trade  was  highl5'  satisfactorj-,  and  the  future  was 
promising.  Mr.  J.  Brumby  proposed  "  The  Cor- 
poration," and  commended  the  business  done, 
with  one  exception,  his  idea  being  that  much  of 
the  work  might  be  done  more  economically  by 
contract  than  by  the  present  system.  Mr.  George 
Carr  responded.  ' '  Success  to  the  Master  Builders' 
Association"  was  given  by  Mr.  M.  Biggin,  who 
advocated  a  uniform  rate  of  charges  for  day-work, 
the  federation  of  all  sections  of  the  building  trade, 
the  adoption  of  the  London  agreement,  whereby 
there  is  an  arbitration  clause  in  all  contracts,  and 
the  careful  pricing  out  of  quantities.  The  secre- 
tary', IMr.  John  Spink,  also  spoke  to  the  toast,  and 
urged  those  outside  to  join,  so  that  there  might 
be  united  action  for  the  general  good.  Other 
toasts  followed. 

Ix  our  notice  last  week  of  the  Building  Trades 
Exhibition,  ISIanchester,  we  overlooked  the  exhibit 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Opalite  Glazed 
Brick  and  TUe  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  exhibit  several 
samples  of  their  patent  opalite  glazed  bricks  and 
tiling,  which  are  superseding  the  ordinary  bricks 
for  wall  decoration  and  general  application,  being 
more  durable,  less  costly,  and  capable  of  producing 
a  varied  combination  of  colours  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  ]\Ianchester  agents  are  Messrs. 
Thos.  EUiott  and  Sons,  37,  John  Dalton-street. 


The  London  Extension  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  Bill, 
which  is  of  an  omnibus  character,  and  proposes,  at 
£350  an  acre,  the  purchase  of  an  estate  of  120  acres 
at  Neasden  for  siding  purposes  and  the  construction 
of  a  goods'  depot,  came  before  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday.  The 
committee  found  the  preamble  proved  subject  to 
modification  of  clauses. 

The  St.  Helen's  Corporation  have  applied  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£9, .350  for  public  works  and  improvements,  including 
£2,600  for  laying  new  water  mains,  £2,000  for  gas 
mains  extension,  £1,500  for  works  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal,  £1,050  for  public  abattoirs,  and 
£850  for  street  improvements.  An  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  hold  an  inquiry  into 
the  matters  concerned  on  Thursday  iu  next  week. 

The  baths  committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation, 
at  a  meeting  held  yesterday,  have  resolved  to 
advertise  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  public 
baths  at  Holbeck.  The  baths,  the  architectural 
features  and  internal  aiTangements  of  which  will  be 
similar  to  those  at  Ku-kstall-road  and  Union-street, 
are  estimated  to  cost  about  £8,000.  A  site  has  been 
secured  at  the  corner  of  Holbeck-lane  and  Spring- 
well-road. 

New  schools,  erected  in  High-street,  Tunstall,  by 
the  Wolstanton  School  Board,  were  formally  opened 
on  Monday.  The  schools  have  been  provided  at  a 
cost  of  £6,900  for  the  buildings  and  £2,500  for  the 
site.  The  buildings  are  two  stories  high,  and  afford 
accommodation  on  the  grouud  floor  for  .330  infants, 
and  on  the  upper  floor  for  460  boys  and  giils,  the 
latter  being  used  for  the  present  as  a  mixed  depart- 
ment. The  contractors  for  the  buildings  were 
Messrs.  Yorke  and  Goodwin,  of  Tunstall,  and  the 
architect  was  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  of  Tunstall. 

At  Tiverton  County-court,  on  Saturday,  the 
award  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Ware,  of  Exeter,  was  read  on 
the  case  of  Edmund  Labdon,  builder,  of  CoUump- 
ton,  who,  at  the  previous  court,  claimed  £59  16s.  of 
Valentine  Frederick  Wreford,  farmer,  of  Culmstock, 
balance  due  for  building  a  house.  A  counter  claim 
for  £19  3s.  stiTictural  defects,  £5  inconvenience 
sustained,  £5  trespass  was  referred  to  Mr.  Ware, 
who  awarded  defendant  £13  lis.  for  the  defects, 
and  nothing  for  the  other  items,  the  costs  to  be 
shared  equally. 

M.  Ferdinand  Duval,  who  was  for  many  years 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  under  the  Presidency  of  M. 
Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  died  on  Sunday,  of 
influenza,  at  the  age  of  09.  During  his  term  of 
office  as  Prefect  of  Paris  he  carried  out  the  im- 
provements designed  by  Baron  Haussmann,  and 
especially  the  Boulevard  St.  Germxiin  aud  the 
Avenue  de  1' Opera. 

The  annual  soiree  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion will  take  place  on  Friday,  May  15th,  at  St. 
Martin's  Town  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C., 
when  a  new  and  original  comic  o])era,  entitled 
"  The  Celestial  Institute,"  written  by  Mr.  E.  Howley 
Sim,  will  be  produced.  The  music  has  been  specially 
composed  by  Mr.  Leonard  Butler. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MoNUAv.— Itoyal  Institute  of  liritisli  Arcliitects.  Annual 
Mfuting.   H  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.   7..%  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "Applied  Electro- 
Chemistiy,"  Cantor  Lecture  No.  2,  by 
Jas.  Swinburne.   8  p.m. 

Liverpool       Ai'chitectural  Society. 
Annual  Meeting. 
Tuesday.— Society  of  Arts.    "Australia's  Prospects  in 
British  Markets,"  by  Jas.  i\  Dowling. 
8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Eii<?ineer9.  "Ameri- 
can and  English  Steel  Plates,"  by  .Jere- 
miah Head;  "American  Rolling  Mills," 
by  S.  T.  Wellman.    8  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  A.s.sociation. 
Lectuie  on  "  The  Distinctive  Qualities  of 
Scottish  Architecture."  8  p.m. 
■Wednesday. — Royal  Archieologioal  Institute.  "  Dis- 
coveries of  Mural  Paintings  in  WiUing- 
ham  Church,  Cambs,"  by  C.  E.  Keyser, 
F.S.A. ;  and  "  Great  Stones  at  Gozo, 
Malta,"  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Caruda.    4  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  ' '  High  Explosives  and 
Smokeless  Powders,"  by  Hudson  Maxim. 
8  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall  Free  Lectures. 
"The  Setting-Out  and  Consti-uction  of 
Staircases,"  by  James  Bartlett,  demon- 
strator at  King's  College  Architectural 
Classes.    8  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
Annual  Meeting.  Valedictory  Address 
by  R.  Rowand  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

Friday. — Ai-chitectural    Association.    "  Fabrics,"  by 
Aldam  Heaton.    7.30  p.m. 


CHIPS. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
chester, have  just  supplied  some  more  of  then- 
patent  Manchester  stoves  with  descending  smoke 
flues  to  the  Waktipu  District  Hospital,  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand,  those  previously  suppUed  having 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  committee  of  the  Blind  Asylum  and  School 
at  Edinburgh  have  adopted  remodelled  plans  and 
estimates  by  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne,  R.S.A., 
of  that  city,  for  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
premises.    The  proposed  outlay  is  about  £4,500. 

The  Ontario  Architects'  Registration  Amendment 
Act,  to  which  we  referred  on  p.  586  in  our  issue  of  a 
fortnight  since,  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  pro- 
moters, as  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  of 
the  province  will  deal  with  the  question. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  dedicated  on  Friday 
Shere  parish  church,  which  has  lately  undergone 
restoration. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided  on  Friday  at  the  Man- 
sion House  over  a  meeting  in  support  of  the  East 
London  Trades  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  People's  Palace  on 
the  6th  of  June.  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  were  the  Bishop  of  Stepney, 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Sir  A.  Rolht, 
M.P.,  and  the  Master  of  the  Drapers'  Company. 

New  works  of  water-supply  at  St.  Austell,  Corn- 
wall, were  inaugurated  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
The  work  of  constructing  a  reservoir  ^vith  a  capacity 
of  800,000  gallons  and  two  filter-beds,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  gallons,  has  been  can-ied  out  for 
the  urban  district  council  by  Messrs.  A.  Delbridge 
and  Sons. 

Mr.  William  F.  Yeames,  R.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Paiuted  Hall  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Greenwich. 

The  old  parish  church  of  Colne,  in  Huntingdon - 
shu-e,  has  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  ruin  by  the 
falling  of  the  tower  on  Friday.  Only  the  bare  walls 
and  a  pai-t  of  the  chancel  remain.  The  church 
dated  from  the  14th  century,  and  a  ftmd  was  in 
existence  for  its  restoration. 

The  old  organ  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Fram- 
lingham,  built  in  1674  by  Thamar,  of  Peterborough, 
aud  the  only  known  work  of  his  extant,  was,  after 
repairs  and  additions,  reopened  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  organ  was  originally  built  for  Pembroke  Col- 
lege chapel,  and  was  presented,  iu  1708,  by  the 
Master  aud  Fellows,  to  St.  Micliael's. 

An  inquiry  was  conducted  by  an  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  Tuesday  into  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Blackpool  Corporation  for  permission 
to  bon-ow  a  sum  of  £30,000  for  electric-lighting 
purposes.  It  was  stated  by  the  electiical  engineer 
that  a  further  extension  of  the  works  was  urgently 
needed. 

The  Unoppo.sed  BUI  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  on  Wednesday  a  Bill  sanctioning 
an  extension  of  the  authorised  Baker-street  and 
Waterloo  Electric  Railway,  iu  order  to  effect  a 
communication  with  the  terminal  station  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Company's  new  line  into  London.  The  Bill  also 
authorises  the  construction  of  this  railway  in  three 
separate  sections,  each  section  having  a  distinct 
capital.  Au  e.xtension  of  time  is  also  granted  until 
March,  1901,  within  which  to  construct  this  railway. 
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submit  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of  arbitration  con- 
sisting of  tluee  architects,  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  emi)l()ver3.  The  plasterers  are  also  demanding 
an  advance  of  Ul.  per  hour  in  theii'  wages,  anil  are 
out  on  strike  for  the  advance. 

PoKTSMOUTii. —  A  strike  is  threatened  in  the 
building  trade  at  Portsmouth. 

SUNDEHLAND. — The  strike  of  Sunderland  house 
joiners  has  been  setttled,  the  men  having  temporarily 
decided  to  accept  the  masters'  oifer  at  9d.  per  hour, 
the  question  as  to  the  winter  work  being  left  over 
for  three  months,  when  the  matter  of  revising  the 
rules  will  also  receive  attention. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation  and  corner  stones  of  the  new 
synagogue  at  Cardiff  were  laid  on  Wednesday.  The 
new  synagogue  will  occupy  a  site  in  Cathedral-road, 
secured  from  the  Marquis  of  Hute,  and  will  accom- 
modate 211  persons  on  the  ground  floor  and  158  in 
the  gallery.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  con- 
siderable extension.  A  feature  of  the  plan  is  the 
arrangement  whereby  tlie  apse  containing  the  Ark 
will  be  placed  at  the  same  end  of  the  building  as  the 
entrance,  this  being  the  only  method  of  securing  an 
eastward  as])ect  of  the  Ark.  The  reading-di^sk  and 
the  pulpit  will  be  grouped  at  the  same  end  of  the 
building  jis  the  Ark.  The  new  synagogue  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  F.U.I.B.A.,  of 
London,  and  the  contract  for  the  building  is  £i),16i. 

The  Romilly-road  Schools,  Barry,  Glam.,  were 
opened  on  Monday  week.  The  schools  are  built  of 
terracotta  bricks,  and  are  situated  on  the  hill  above 
Barry.  The  buildings  comprise  cookery  kitchen, 
scullery,  larder,  and  caretakers'  dwelling-house, 
and  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  ,€o,:i95,  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Rutter,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
Thomas,  F.S.I.,  Cai-diff. 

The  ancient  stained-glass  windows  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Dennis,  at  York,  have  ju.st  been 
repaired  and  renovated  by  Mr.  j.  W.  Knowles,  of 
Stongate,  in  that  city. 

The  claim  for  compensation  brought  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Harris  and  others  against  the  Manchester,  Shefheld, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  in  respect  of  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  86  acres  1  rood  and  '.i  poles  of 
the  Westcote's  Estate,  Leicester,  has  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  issue  of  the  arbitrator's  award  at 
£ii},'M~,  in  addition  to  .£490  for  certain  dramage 
alterations. 

A  stained -glass  window,  from  designs  by  Sir  E. 
Bume-Jones,  has  lately  been  placed  at  the  east  end 
of  Rickmansworth  parish  church.    The  church  itself 
was  rebuilt  six  years  ago,  the  architect  being  Sir  A.  j 
Blomfield.    The  east  window  is  erected  in  memory  | 
of  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Eburj'.    The  subject  is  I 
the  Crucifixion.    A  reredos,  of  Messrs.  Powell's  I 
opus  sectile.  has  al.so  lately  been  erected  in  memory 
of  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Ebury  by  friends.  About 
£2,000  more  is  wanted  to  complete  the  church,  in 
addition  to  the  £7,000  or  so  spent  upon  it  already. 
The  tower  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original  edifice, 
which  was  pulled  down  in  182.5  to  make  way  for 
the  structure  which  was  in  its  turn  rebuilt  in  1890. 

At  the  morning  service  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church, 
York,  on  Sunday,  the  Dean  dedicated  the  carving 
work  which  has  been  completed  in  the  nave,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  Rev.  Canon  MacheU  dedicated  a 
window  in  the  north  transept,  placed  there  by  the 
children  of  the  parish.  The  figures  at  the  termina- 
tions of  the  nave  arches  represent  St.  Lawrence  and 
St.  Nicholas,  vested  as  deacon  and  bishop ;  St. 
EUzabeth,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  by  her  side ; 
St.  Anne,  St.  Peter,  St.  Agnes,  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  There  are  figures  of  angels  bearing 
shields  inscribed  with  the  arms  and  initials  of  the 
donors,  and  the  nave  pillars — the  capitals  of  which 
are  ornamented  in  the  Early  English  and  the  Early 
Decorated  styles  alternately — the  corbels,  and  the 
roof  capitals,  together  with  the  two  western 
responds,  having  been  treated  by  the  sculptor,  Mr. 
Milburn,  of  Bootham  Bar.  The  window  has  three 
lancet  openings,  and  the  subject  is  "  The  Finding  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  Temple." 


The  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  George  Killpatrick 
v.  the  Sheemess  Urban  District  Council  has  awarded 
the  plaintiff  £!)o  2s.,  the  costs  to  be  jointly  bonie  by 
both  parties. 

Building  operations  are  in  active  operation  at 
Aberdeen,  for  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  town 
council  the  erection  of  new  dwelling-liousos  and 
buildings  of  the  estimated  value  of  £40,000  wa.s 
sanctioned. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  and  Co.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  been  accepted  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Central 
London  Railway. 

The  church  of  St.  Clement,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
was  consecrated  on  Friday  by  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  described  as  "  St.  Clement's  New 
Church,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  open 
and  in  use  for  some  thirty-six  years.  Some  addi- 
tions have  recently  been  made,  at  a  cost  of  £l,(i00, 
and  the  old  structure  has  been  renovated.  The 
additions  consist  of  a  south  transcjjt,  of  the  same 
style  and  dimensions  as  the  north  transept,  and  an 
ext<!nsion  of  the  side  chai)el.  The  work  has  been 
done  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  W.  and 
G.  Higginbottom,  architects,  Manchester. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

A  MONTHLY    MAGAZINE  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  ART. 


\Vhen  Tlie  Times  said  that  the  Publishers  of 
this  Magazine  had  provided  a  really  marvelIou.>* 
shilling's  worth  ;  when  T/ic  Daily  Chronicle  said 
that  it  was  a  model  of  beauty  and  that  it  is  quite 
certain  there  is  a  fine  future  for  the  publication  ; 
when  The  Sheffield  Independent  said  that  Aiiciii- 
TKCTi  iiK  was  worthy  to  rank  with  either  The 
Mnijazine  of  Art  or  'Die  Art  Journal;  when  The 
Bailij  Telegraph  said  that  in  point  of  artistic 
knowledge  and  literary  excellence  the  Magazine 
was  not  to  be  beaten ;  when  The  Daily  News 
roganlcd  the  appearance  of  this  llagazine  as  a 
.sign  of  growing  public  interest  in  building  as 
a  fine  art ;  when  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  went  out 
of  its  way  to  congratulate  the  Editor  on  hit* 
splendid  effort  to  bring  the  artistic  side  of 
Architecture  into  the  prominent  position  it 
ought  to  occupy  ;  when  The  Manchester-  Guardian 
said  that  the  production  was  an  event  of  striking 
importance  ;  when  The  Birmingham  Post  said  it 
was  truly  a  handsome  Magazine  ;  when  487  other 
Journals"  throughout  the  kingdom  eulogised  the 
work — they  did  but  justice  to  a  production  which 
the  entire  "profession  of  Architecture  is  proud  of. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  features  which 
from  time  to  time  will  embellish  it.    The  issue 
which  has  jiLst  left  the  press  is  the  first  in  the 
field  with  "Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy," 
'  and   it  is  about  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
'  an  Art  production  possible  to  find  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  to  Architects  alone  that  Akchitecti  hk 
is  valufible.  There  is  no  one  connected  with 
either  of  the  creative  Arts,  be  he  workman, 
craftsman,  or  merely  a  student,  who  can  afford 
to  neglect  such  a  "beautiful  publication,  so  in- 
structive, so  delightful,  and  so  useful.  Everj- 
Surveyor  worthy  of  the  name  wiU  find  a  mass  of 
interesting  detail.  Everj-  Engineer  can  con- 
template the  beauty  of  constructed  things. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Publisher  will  send  a 
Specimen  Copy  to  any  bona  fide  appKcant  upon 
the  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  postage. 

The  Central  Offices  of  the  iMagazine  are  at 
Talbot  House,  Arimdel-street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

The  Crisis  in  the  London  Buildino  Tkajjes. 
— We  regret  to  find  that  affairs  in  the  building 
trades  of  London  have  come  to  a  crisis  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  to 
aiTange  a  conference  with  the  Building  Trade 
Federation,  and  yesterday  afternoon  at  4  p.m.  the 
men  in  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  brick- 
layers, tendered  the  customary  one's  hour's  notice  to 
cease  work,  and  thus  formally  began  a  strike.  A 
conference  of  the  labourers'  unions  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  after  which  the  following  notice 
was  issued  : — "  Building  Trades  Crisis. — Labourers' 
final  instructions  are  to  give  one  hour's  notice 
to  terminate  their  engagements  to-day,  Thurs- 
day, at  4  p.m.,  with  tlie  exception  of  those 
employed  direct  for  public  bodies,  and  any  em- 
ployers who  concede  the  terms  demanded.  A. 
Humphrey,  Navvies'  Union ;  T.  Coffey,  General 
Labourers'  Union  ;  J.  T)aveni)ort,  United  Order  of 
General  Labourers;  W.  Thome,  Gaswoikers;  D. 
Stevenson,  United  Builders'  Labourers,  Secretary, 
Federated  Labourers'  Council."  The  members  of 
the  I'lasterers'  Union  have  received  similar  instruc- 
tions. The  London  Building  Trades'  Federation 
issued  the  following  notice  to  all  the  secretaries  of 
the  branches  of  unions  engaged  in  the  building 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — "  London  Crisis. 
Dear  Sir, — Seeing  we  are  expecting  a  serious  dispute 
in  the  London  district,  we  would  deem  it  a  favour 
for  you  to  make  this  known  to  your  membei's,  so 
that  they  may  not  bo  induced  into  accepting  em- 
ployment for  this  district,  either  by  advertisement 
or  otherwise.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation. — 
Yours  fraternally.  The  iExecutive  Council,  J. 
Verdon,  Secretary." 

Castletown,  Isle  op  Man. — A  strike  of  stone- 
masons, joiners,  plumbers,  and  wallers  is  pending 
at  Castletown.  The  wages  in  these  trades  are  21s. 
per  week  of  57  hours,  finishing  at  three  o'clock  on 
Saturday.  The  men  ask  that  the  hours  should  be 
reduced  to  54,  and  that  the  work  on  Saturdays 
should  close  at  noon.  The  masters  refuse  to  accept 
the  men's  terms,  and  declare  that  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  hours  the  men  are  as  well  off  as  at 
similarly-situated  places  in  the  island.  The  men 
contend  that  they  should  be  conceded  the  same 
hours  as  prevail  at  Douglas,  and  announce  that  if 
their  terms  are  not  accepted  by  to-morrow  (Satur- 
day) they  will  strike. 

Dublin. — The  plasterers,  brick  and  stone  layers, 
carjientei-s,  painters,  slaters,  and  builders'  labourers 
of  Dublin  came  out  on  strike  last  (Thursday)  night, 
owing  to  wages  disputes. 

Dundee. — The  threatened  strike  among  the 
operative  house-painters  for  an  increase  of  wages 
from  7id.  to  8d.  per  hour  has  been  averted,  the 
men  having  decided  not  to  come  out. 

Huntley,  N.B.  —  The  carpenters  came  out  on 
strike  on  Monday.  The  points  of  difference  have 
reference  to  the  indenture  of  apprentices,  the  men 
contending  for  five  years'  service  instead  of  four, 
and  that  fortnightly  payments  should  be  made 
before  one  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

Leeds. — A  conference  took  place  on  Saturday 
night  at  the  Hope  and  Anchor  Inn,  Call-lane,  Leeds, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  London  and 
Manchester  societies  of  operative  bricklayers  and  the 
local  branch  of  the  Bricklayers'  Labourers'  Union, 
in  reference  to  the  dispute  now  pending  between  the 
men  and  the  master  builders  of  Leeds.  The 
delegates,  who  met  together  after  the  separate 
meetings,  were  unable,  however,  to  decide  upon  any 
definite  action  being  taken  at  present.  Some  of 
those  who  attended  took  occasion  to  reply  to  rdcent 
statements  that  Sheffield  was  the  only  town  in  York- 
shire where  9d.  an  hour  was  paid  to  "bricklayers.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  9id.  was  paid  in  the  Manchester 
district,  and  also  in  the  London  district,  which  com- 
prised 52  branches,  while  in  Blyth  9id.  was  likewise 
paid.  Among  the  towns  where  9d.  was  paid  were 
Birmingham,  Birkenhead,  Blackhill,  Blackbm-n, 
Byker,  Bolton,  Edinburgh,  Gateshead,  Hartlepool, 
Horwich,  Jarrow,  Liverpool  and  district,  Liscard, 
Middleton,  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  Oldham,  Rochdale, 
Rotherham,  South  Shields,  North  Shields,  St.  Mary's 
Cray,  Sunderland,  Stalybridge,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
and  Whitefield. 

Newcastle-on-Ttne. — Thelock-out  of  the  brick- 
layers and  plasterers  by  the  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation of  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  district  has 
now  been  settled  so  far  as  the  bricklayers  are  con- 
cerned. The  two  classes  of  workmen  quarrelled  as 
to  which  trade  should  do  new  cement  work,  and  as 
they  could  not  agree  and  stopped  work  at  several 
buildings,  the  employers  decided  that  the  question 
must  be  left  an  open  one  for  them  to  settle,  and 
locked  out  both  bodies  of  workmen.  The  bricklayers 
are  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
masters,  and  resumed  work  on  Monday  ;  but  the 
plasterers  still  hold  out,  abiding  by  the  late  arbitra- 
tion which  gave  them  the  work,  or  are  willing  to 


The  chairman  of  the  Market  and  Parks  Committee 
of  the  Nelson  Corporation,  formally  opened  on 
Monday  for  pubUc  use  a  portion  of  land  embracing 
about  5,000  square  yards,  acquired  by  the  Nelson 
Corporation  as  an  extension  of  the  existing  park . 

Lightbum  infectious  diseases  hospital,  which  has 
been  erected  by  the  joint-committee  of  the  lower 
and  middle  ward  districts  of  the  coimty  of  Lanark, 
the  first  hospital  of  the  kind  built  at  the  expense  of 
a  county  council,  was  formally  opened  on  Friday. 
The  hospital  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £29,000, 
and  provides  accommodation  for  60  patients.  It 
consists  of  eleven  blocks  of  buildings.  These  include 
two  pavUions,  each  containing  17  beds  ;  two  smaller 
pavilions,  each  containing  1 1  beds :  a  couple  of 
observation  wards,  and  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, where  the  hospital  physician,  14  nurses,  and 
10  servauts  will  be  accommodated,  'ii'x.  James 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  architect. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANT), 

DOULTINa,     SHEPTON  MALLET. 

London  Agent:  « 
B.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Crates  Stbbbt,  Btbakd,  W.C. 

FAMBRINI  &  DANIELS, 

SlAHinrAOTUBKBS  OF    IMPERISHABLB  CONCRETB 
MASONRY  POB 
CORNICES,  STBINa-OOUBSES, 
MODELLED    PANELS,  AND  EVEBY 
STONE-WORK  REQUISITE. 
LANDINGS  and  Plain  or  Moulded  and  Mitred 
STEPS,  durable  throughout. 
WORKS   AND   OFFICES:  LINCOLN. 
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THE  IWrVICTA. 

PATENT  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Superior  Semi-dry  Press  Bricks,  Deliverable  in  London  by 
Canal  and  River. 

WORKS:  WEST  END  BRIDGE,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX. 

For  Samples  and  Particulars  Apply, 
LONDON  OFFICE- 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOUSE  EASTCHEAP,  E.C. 
HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attentioD  of  Architects  is  specially  invited  to  the  Durability 

an'l  beautiful  Coloce  of  this  material. 
Quap-ies  Well  Onenei  ;  Quick  Despatcii  Guaranteed  ;  Stonework 
Delivered  and  Fixea  Complete.    Samples  and  Estimates  Free. 

Address : — 

THE    HAM    HILIi    STONE  COMPANY, 

XORTOX,  STOKE-UNDER-HAM,  SOMERSET. 

London  .\2ent : — 
Mr.  E.  X.  WILLLIMS,  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS^ 

MAHOGA^s'Y.    WAINSCOT.  WALXUT, 
TEAK,  YEXEER.  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 
120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kixid  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
unmediate  use. 


TENDEBS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addres-ses  of  the  parties  tendering — at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  mfonnation. 


'  Bermovdsev. — For  factory  at  Long-lane,  Bermondsey. 
Quantities  supplied 


Holland  and  Hannen  

...  £4,164 

0 

0 

Lorden  and  Sons   

...  4,100 

0 

0 

-Jarvis  and  Sons   

...  4,082 

0 

0 

Patman  and  Fotheringham  .. 

...  3,961 

0 

0 

Richardson,  J.  0  

...  3,959 

0 

0 

Matlock  .,   

...  3,9.33 

0 

0 

KiUby  and  Gayf  ord  

...  3,913 

0 

0 

Lawrance  and'Sons  

...  3,898 

0 

0 

Shepherd   

...  3,689 

0 

0 

Greenwood   

...  3,668 

0 

0 

Bermo.vdsey.— For  the  erection  of  factory  for  Messrs. 

Rogers,  at  Bermondsey.    Mr.  F.  W.  Ledger,  A.R.I.B..A.., 

architect.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

Harbrow   £1,792   0  0 

Scharien  and  Co   1,683   0  0 

Goad    1,642    0  0 

Greenwood    1.561   0  0 

Holt  and  Son   1,550   0  0 

AVoodward  and  Co   1,530   0  0 

Richardson,  .1.  O.,  Albert  "Works, 
Peekham  (accepted)    1,444   0  0 

Beccles. — For  the  supply  of  (d)  500  tons  of  IMn. 
granite,  and  (6)  100  tons  of  lin.  granite,  for  the  town 
council: — 

Le  Maitre,  London  (accepted)  (<j),  lis.  2d.  per  ton, 
and  {h'j ,  18s.  8d.  per  ton. 

BriDMix. — For  the  erection  of  the  Passmore  Edwards 
free  library : — 

Trehane,  S.,  Liskeard  (accepted). 
(Lowest  of  foul'  tenders  received.) 

Br-mxtree. — For  new  infii'mary  buildings,  alterations 
to  present  buOdings,  and  new  drainage  scheme  at  the 
workhouse,  for  the  guardians.  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore, 
Chelmsford,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Sydney 
Parmonter,  Exchange  Chambers,  Ipswich : — 

Smith,  J.,  and  Son,  Witham        ...  £2,560  0  0 

Brown,  A.,  Braintree   2,478  0  0 

Parmenter,  S..  Braintree    2,431  0  0 

Kerridge  and  Shaw,  Cambridge   ...  2,398  10  0 

"West,  E.,  Chelmsford    2,360  0  0 

Enness,  J.,  Braintree  (accepted)  .  .  2,333  0  0 
(Ai'chitect's  estimate,  £2,325.) 

Bristol. — For  furnishing  "Victoria  Park  school,  for  the 
City  School  Board  : — 

"Brown,  W".  H.  (accepted^    £171    1  6 

Bristol. — For  providing  .a  cookery-room  to  accommo- 
date 51  children  at  Barton-hill  school,  for  the  Bristol 
School  Board.   Mr.  "W.  L.  Bernard,  architect : — 

Ba.stow,  J  

"Walters,  E  

Gay,  E  

Eastabrook  and  Son  

Downes,  C  

Church,  "W  

Love,  E  

Humphreys,  G.   

Hatherly  and  Carr   

Wilkins,  R.,  and  Son 

Perrott,  J  

"Woodward.  E.  F.  (accepted) 

(Architect's  estimate,  £450.) 


£520 

0 

0 

520 

0 

0 

519 

0 

0 

484 

0 

0 

4S0 

0 

0 

472 

0 

0 

469 

0 

0 

463 

0 

0 

467 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

443 

0 

0 

427 

0 

0 

BiiLFORi).— For  rebuilding  the  Rose  and  Crown,  at 
Bulford,  near  .Salisburj-,  for  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Co.,  of 
"Warminster.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bothams,  Salisburj-,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  architect A.  B. 
Hoskins,  Hungiiford  ...£1,3.34  ...£34  0  0  ..  £32  0 
Kite,  H.  J.,  Salisbury  ...  1,291  ...  2!)  0  0  .  24  0 
"VVitt,  E.,  Salisbuiy  ...  1,262  ...  35  0  0  25  0 
Jenkins  and  Son,  Bourne- 
mouth   1,257    ...     9    0    0    ...    40  0 

Webb  and  Co.,  Salisbury  1,2'X)  ...  17  15  6  .  30  0 
Harm,  J.,  Basingstoke  ..  1,190  ...  14  16  0  Included 
Dawkms,  Barford,  Salis- 

b;uy    1,185   ...    18  17  0   ...   33  0 

Hale,  E  1,170    ...    ;i3    0   0    ...    M  0 

Wort  &  "Way,  Salisbury*    1,040   ...    31    7   0    ...    21  5 

*  Accepted. 

BunxHAM. — For  the  construction  of  new  roads  and 
sewers  on  the  Crouch-walk  Building  Estate,  Bumham- 
on-Crouch,  Esse.^.  Mr.  F.  "Whitmore,  Chelmsford, 
ai'chitect  and  surveyor : — 

MeGee,  C,  and  Co  ,  Maiden        ...  £1,026   7  0 

Glenny,  B.  "W.,  Colche.ster   1,010   0  0 

Potter,  H.,  Chelmsford    995   0  0 

•Jackson,  J.,  Forest  Gate    867  17  7 

Trueman,  J.  C,  Swanley,  Kent    ...       835   0  0 

Rackham,  G.,  Colchester    725   0  0 

Cook,  A.  M.,  Bumham-on-Croueh'       695   0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Chelmsford.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr. 
•leffreys's  premises.  High-street,  Chelmsford.     Mr.  F. 
"Whitmore,  17,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford,  architect : 
Smith,  J.,  and  Son,  "Witham        ...     £598   0  0 

Potter,  H   550   0  0 

Saltmarsh,  E   46^   5  0 

Fincham,  "W.  (accepted)    413   0  0 

Rest  of  Chelmsford. 

Coventry.— For  laying  a  water-main  to  Highfield,  for 
the  city  council : — 

Cash,  J.  and  J.  (accepted) . 

Dei'Tkord.— For  stables  at  Tnmdley-road,  Deptford, 
S.E.,  for  Mr.  F.  Francis.  Mr.  F.  Newman,  architect. 
Xo  quantities  supplied  ;— 

Parsons   £650   0  0 

"White  and  Co   575   0  0 

Richardson,  J.  0   566   0  0 

Chafen  (accepted)    375  0  0  - 

Devizes.— For  the  erection  of  new  stables  at  the 
brewery.  Devizes,  for  Mes.srs.  "Wadworth  and  Co.,  Limited. 
Ml-.  J.  A.  RandeU,  M.S.A.,  architect  :— 

Brown,  G  £1,290   0  0 

Mullings,  R.  B.    1,070   0  0 

Ash,  H.  (accepted)    965   0  0 

(All  of  De\-izes.) 


HOMAN'S  •^'REPROOF  floors 


USED 
IN  NEARLY 

2,000 
BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS,  PIERS, 

BRIDGES, 
JOISTS,  AND 
GIRDERS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  STEEL  AND  IRONWORK. 

eRAIVlTIC   ST£PS   AlVO   PAYIIVe,   ASPHA1.TE,  «c. 


I  niinnU  i  Omcaa:  17,  aUACEOHXJBCH  STBEET,  E.G. 
LUnUUil  j  Works:  BATOLIFF,  E. 
Telegraphic  Addreea,  "  Hohah  Sodosbs,  Losdo.s."         Telephone  No.  1026. 


UAIinUrCTCD  $  offices:  10,  MABSDEN  STBEET. 

RIAnUnto  I  tn  ^  woeks:  west  gobton. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "Namoh,  Manchesteb."    Telephone  Ko.  637. 


FIBEOLAY  BBICE  WOBKS  :-PABKSTONE,  DOBSET. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 


SOLE  INYENTORS  and  PATENTEES  of  SOLID  STOPPED  ENDS,  &c. 

NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS.     NO  SOLDER. 

.  BR  ABT  &  CO.,  L 

352  to  364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


Epsom.— For  house  at  Epsom,  for  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
iredcnc  W.  Ledger,  A.K.I.U.A.,  architect.  No (luantities 

BUpplU'd  :—  1  >.  i-a 

niilehin  and  Shopland   £1,  (87   0  0 

  i.am  o  o 

Richardson,  J.  O   I.IHI   0  0 

Potter  (accepted)    I'^n^  q  q 

FAiisi.K'i-,  Lef.d.s.— Accepted  tenders  for  the  various 
wor,«s  connected  with  the  erection  of  a  new  duv-school 
capable  of  accommodating  360  children,  in  New-street 
Far.sley :—  ' 
Mason  and  joiner.s'  work  :— Apple vard  Uros.,  Itriimley 
Slaters  :  -Thornton,  T.  and  A. 
I'lumber  :— Jlisginbotham.  A. 
Plasterers  :— Laycock,  J.,  and  Sons. 
Painter  ;-Itutton.  1).  H. 
(Total  estimiited  cost,  £3,100  ) 

Favkksiiam  -I'm-  alterations  to  the  isoktion  hospital, 
lor  the  rural  district  council :— 

Seaffcr,  Laurence,  Uorden,  near 

Sittingbourne  (accepted)  £1,797   0  0 

HENiMfx  Axi.  FiNciiLKY.— For  alterations  and  repairs 
to  premi.ses,  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  L  C  Gather 
W:  S-chitect"-™'''''"'"''  l''itm)y-street; 
First  series  :— 

Lidstone,  X.  (accepted)   £1,761   2  10 

Second  series  : — 

Tont,  "\V.  (accepted)   KfiO  13  9 

LAmoimts  wrongly  given,  owinp  to  clerical  error,  in 
last  issue  ] 

Hox  roN-.-For  additions  to  factory  promises  in  Biches- 
street  and  fraven-.street.  Uo.xton.  N.,  for  Messrs 
Umfrev^ lie  and  Son.  Mr.  Robert  W.Hob<Icn,arehitect:- 

1'"<I'1<^"  £4,5-.'7   0  0 

tr.'i; ,  •■•    3,8;il   0  0 

jullby  and  Gayford   ,^,735   0  0 

Ho  Way    „  q 

,    ■   ■,    'V.™)   0  0 

Itichardson,  J.  O.  3,4S.l   0  0 

JarWsiind  Sons    '3^26 1  0  0 

^^^?^Tl}'Z^r  '^^  architect.  Quantities 

supplied  by  Mr.  Thurgood  :—  *  " 

go"oway    £6,8<K)  0  0 

  G.78r,  0  0 

l"ry    6,770  0  0 

^fnvener    6_730  0  0 

^i*"""     •        ■■   6,700  0  0 

l^awmnce  and  Sons  ...       .  6  697  (i  0 

Richardson  J  O   6',(m  0  0 

HiggsandUill   6,6*1  0  0 

I^theyBros   6,547  0  0 

Messum   6,527  0  0 

^.^r"""   6,471)  0  0 

Willmott    6  234  0  0 
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London.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Lnman-street 
pohce-station,  for  tlie  I!"(roiver  of  Metroi)r,lit;in  Police 
Air.  .J.  IJi.ton  Butler,  arjhiteot.  No  quantities  supplied  :— 
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Higgs  and  Hill  .. 
Richardson,  .J.  O. 

Ilolloway  Bros  

liMthcy  Bros. 

Lasci'lles  and  Co.  , 

Lawiance  and  Sons  .  .  614  0  0  ...  30  0  0 
A.  Alternative  estimate  for  Jarrah-wood  paving. 


ppl 
A. 

£784    0   0    ...  £44    0  (I 
730   0   0   ...  NotstJited. 
617    0   0    ...    63    0  O 
670   0    0    .      56   0  0 
61.')   0   0    ..Not  stated. 


LoNi.oN.— For  the  construction  of  a  (section  of  the 
Central  London  Railway  :  — 

Scott,  W.,  and  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (accepted). 

Mak.stec,  Glamoroassiiirk.— For  three  schools,  to  be 
built  on  the  Plasnewydd  site  at  Maesteg,  and  to  accom- 
modate 25S  boys,  312  girls,  and  4.-.0  infants,  for  the  school 
board.  Mr.  E.  AV.  Burnett,  Tondu,  near  Bridgend 
architect:— 

Davies,  E.  D.,  and  Son 

AVillco.v,  IL.  and  Co  

Lissjiinan,  AV.  ...   

(iaylard,  P  , 

Evans,  IJ..  and  Sons  


Francis,  W. 
Rattray  and  Jenkins  (accepted) 


.  £12,804  12  3 

12,.367  8  0 

,    10,815  0  0 

9,900  0  0 

9,517  8  4 

8,950  0  0 

8,706  0  0 


Makstko,  Gi.AMORiiANsiiiRK.— For  tt  mi-xcd  school,  to 
be  built  at  Troedrhiew,  Garth,  to  accommodate  230,  for 
the  school  b^jard.  Mr.  E.  W.  Burnett,  ToudO,  near 
Bridgend,  architect:  — 

Willcox,  H.,  and  Co   £2,680   0  0 

Evans,  1).,  and  Sons   2,.372   0  0 

Lissjinum,  W   2,100  0  0 

IJavies,  K.  D.,  and  Son    2,085   0  0 

Ros.sor,  W   1,9,58  0  0 

Evans,  E.    j,852  12  0 

Gaylard,  V   1327   0  0 

Hurley,  J   1,797    q  0 

Rattray  and  Jenkins   1,763   0  0 

Fiuncis,  W.  (accepted)    1,650   0  0 

Maidstonk.— For  making-up  Dougla.s-road,  for  the 
town  council  :  — 

Logan,  W.  J.  (accepted)    £231    0  0 

Maidstonk.- For  making-up  Holland-street,  for  the 
town  council ;  — 

Login,  W.  J.  (accepted)    £103  5  0 

Maidstone  —For  fencing  the  allotment  grounds  at 
Loo.se-hiU,  for  the  town  council :  — 

St;irtup,  D.  (occjptedj,  lis.  6d.  per  rod. 

Nkwton,  Aviismirk.  —  For  the  construction  of  the 
Newton  esplanade,  for  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western 
Railway  Co, :  — 

Clark,  W.,  Ajt  (accepted). 


Nkhmarket.— For  erection  and  completion  of  police- 
sUtion,  4jc.,  at  Newmarket,  Suifolk,  for  the  WeHt  Suffolk 
l^u'V'*^'',  '  Mr    F.    Wliitmorc,    West  Suffolk, 

(  hclmsford,  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  architect  and  county 
surveyor : —  ' 

Scales  and  Robins,  Cambridge  £5,695  10  0 

Saint,  .L,     Son.  St.  Ives,  Hunts  .  .  5..S(K)  0  0 

^^h.te..IP    Bedford    6:293  0  O 

J^inzell,  H.  J..  Newmarket .  .  5093  0  0 

jlipwell,  S.,  Wisl)cch   5  (kjo  »  (> 

Bateman,  A.  J.,  Itamsey,  Hunts  ...  4,997  0  0 

Collins  &  Barber,  I>ownham  Market  4,9i»0  0  0 

Kenidge  and  Shaw,  Cambridge*  ...  4,740  0  0 

•  Accepted. 

Norton.- For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  at  th, 
Carr  Farm,  Norton,  for  Mr  N.  H.  Bacon,  Raveiiingham 
Hall.    Mr.  ^Vrthur  I'ells,  F.S.I. ,  Beceles,  archiU'Ct  and 
surveyor:-  ^ 
Youngs  A:  .Son,  Norwich         ...£787   0   0   .,.£20   0  0 

Elilen,  L.,  Loddon    598   5   3    ...     7  10  O 

Elden,  .1    Bmome  5.^5    5   5    ...    10   0  0 

Jianns,  b.,  Wheatacre    628  10  0   .      11   0  0 

Rnyncr,  B.,  Harleston  (accepted)    474   0   0    .  .  .     3   0  0 
A.— Less  if  tiling  of  bam  be  repaired,  iastead  of  stripped 
and  rchung. 

Norton.— For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  at  the 
Low  farm,  Norton,  Norfolk,  for  Mr.  N.  H.  Bacon 
Rayeningham  Hall.  Mr.  Arthur  Pells,  F.S.I.,  Beceles 
architect  and  surveyor  : —  ' 

Young  and  Sons,  Norwich.  £178  £593  ^0  0  £770^0  O 

\\  yncs  i:  Whall,  Thurlton     232     47.S  10  0     710  10  0 

Elden,  J.,  Broome*        ...     218     449  17  9     667  17  9 

A. -House.   B.— BuUdings.   C— Total.  •  Accepted. 

Nj;niikad.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new 
ptibhc  libraiy  at  Gordon-road,  Nunhead.  Mr.  R  P 
Whdlock,  ARIB.A.,  ar.:hitect.    Uuaiititics  supplied 


by  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Andrews  :— 


Uolloway  Bros. 
Watson  and  Ellwood 
.lerrard  and  Sons 
Maidos  aud  Harper 
Marsland 
Richardson,  J.  O. 

Smith   

Holloway 

Evans   

Downs   

Oough  (accepted) 


£2,870 
2,840 
2,479 
2,477 
2,476 
2,.3M 
2,367 
2,&34 
2,319 
2,276 
2,274 


A.— Alternative  estimate 


A. 

£3,060 

2,6.39 
2,677 
2,641 
2,.57.'i 
5,527 
2,514 
2,459 
2,425 
2,451 


Okeiiami'Ton.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  board 
schools  at  North-street : — 

Jordan  and  Ball  (accepted)   £318  2  6 


WAINSCOT. 

MAHOGANY. 
WALNUT. 
TEAK. 

AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS. 

PITCH  PINE. 

YELLOW  PINE. 
JOINERS'  DEALS. 


WAINSCOT,  TEAK, 
&  PITCH  PINE  FLOORING. 


COHiyiON-SENSB 
JOINT 


RECOUMENDED. 


W*-  OLIVER  &  SOHS,'*»™»' 


TESTED 
STONEWARE 
PIPES. 


■ 

m 
z 

C 

q: 

1— . 

> 

NOW 


UJ 

2 

u. 

a: 

1— 

> 

^  HASSALL'S 


PATENT 
JOINTS. 


Manufacturers. 


Dep6ts  at  Star  Wharf,  Regent's  Canal.  King's  Road,  St.  Pancras,  N.W. ;  M.  Ry.  Goods  Stns..  St.  Pancras,  and  Child's  Hill  and  Cricklewood,  N.W. ;  L.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Goods  Stn.. 
Old  Ford,  Bow,  E. ;    N.L.Ry.  Goods  Stn.,  Hammersmith  and  Chiswick.  W. ;  L.  &  S.W.  Ry.  Stn.,  Twickenham;  G.  N.  Ry.  Stn.  Pakner's  Green,  N. ;  Knight's  Hill 

Station  (L.B.  &  S.C.  Ry.  and  L.  &  N.W.Ry.),  Dulwich,  S.E. 
GoDds  delivered  by  Vans  to  any  pan  of  London.  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

"Works :  Wooden  Box,  Burton-on-Trent.  SheflBleld  Office  &  Depot :  35,  Green  Lane.  Nottingham  Office :  Brougham  Chambers, 

Wheeler  Gate    Glasgow  Office :  45,  Hope  Street. 
Chief  London  Office:  38,  KING'S  ROAD,  ST.  PANCRAS,  N.W. 

Telegraphic  Addresses :— London  Office,  "JOHN  KNOWLES,  LONDON."       Works  Office,  "  KN0WLE3,  WOODVILLE."       London  Telephone  No.  7687. 
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«'  THE  PLASTIC  ARTIST  NEEDS  NO 
FESTIY.IL." 

SO  says  Goethe,  who,  as  a  great  artist  and 
a  great  critic  of  art,  speaks  with  autho- 
rity. tVilhebn,  the  hero  of  his  romance,  has 
arrived  in  the  course  of  his  travels  at  an 
ideal  home  of  culture.  All  crafts,  from  the 
lowliest  to  the  loftiest,  are  practised  there, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  anival  are  holding 
their  yearly  festival.  Painters,  poets,  and 
musicians  are  exhibiting,  reciting,  or  perform- 
ing their  creations  in  public.  Yet  there  is  one 
exception  to  the  general  jubilation:  the 
architects  are  stiU  at  worlt.  A  peculiar 
silence  reigns  over  their  quarter,  though  it  is 
beyond  aU  comparison  the  finest  in  the 
region.  The  traveller  asks  why,  and  receives 
for  answer  the  adage  which  heads  this 
article,  '  •  The  plastic  artist  needs  no  festival. 
"When  he  has  accomplished  something  ex- 
cellent, it  thenceforth  stands  before  the  eye 
of  the  world.  Its  whole  being  and  nature  is 
a  perpetual  exhibition.  It  caUs  for  no  repe- 
tition, no  new  effort,  such  as  the  musician 
has  for  ever  to  afflict  himself  with.  If  you 
seek  our  exhibition  of  architecture,  look 
around  you  at  our  buildings  of  every  sort." 
This  was  a  satisfactoiy  reply  in  an"  ideally 
perfect  town,  into  which  nothing  common  or 
unworthy  had  been  allowed  to  enter.  It  is 
not  equally  satisfactory  in  any  modem  citv. 
"We  cannot  call  London,  for  instance,  an 
exhibition  of  architecture.  It  is  simply  a 
collection  of  crudities,  vulgarities,  and  fail- 
ures, amongst,  which,  once  in  a  while,  we 
come  on  something  that  really  deserves 
admiration. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  we  should  wish  to  bring  all  the 
admirable  buildings  togethT,  and  make  a 
show  of  them.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Goethe 
says,  that  they  are  always  on  show ;  but 
then  a  multitude  of  them  are  on  show  where 
few  persons  see  them.  Some  are  in  back 
streets  and  slums ;  some,  Hke  Mr.  Belcher's 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  are  in 
unfrequented  passages ;  and  some,  like  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw's  and  Mi-.  Ernest  George's 
most  interesting  designs,  are  in  remote 
places  where  hardly  anybody  goes.  If  we 
could  only  get  them  away,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners,  and  set  them 
up,  say,  in  the  Green  Park  from  May  to 
Augast,  we  should  acquire  some  new  ideas 
about  the  preferences  of  the  public.  One 
might  safely  back  an  actual  exhibition  of 
architecture  such  as  this  would  be  against 
the  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  real  build- 
ings the  public  do  feel  some  interest.  At  the 
very  lowest,  that  interest  shows  itself  in  a 
4esire  to  look  over  all  the  houses  that  are 
vacant  and  the  lodgings  that  are  to  lot. 
Many  people — besides  burglars  taking  notes 
with  a  view  to  subsequent  business — find  a 
sincere  pleasure  in  this  seemingly  un- 
attractive occupation.  "Wandering  Chris- 
tians," as  Mrs.  Lirripor  called  them,  in- 
specting her  apartments  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  hiring  them,  were  tho  plague  of  that 
good  woman's  life  :  ])eople  who  had  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  them — if  the  root  of  it  is  an 
interest  in  planning  and  con.-traction  of  the 
most  hackneyed  kind — but  who  had  never 
produced  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a  taste  for 
detail  or  a  love  for  good  composition.  Our 
great  churches  and  palaces  attract  crowds  to 
see  them.  I'art  of  the  attraction,  of  course, 
lies  in  their  history  and  associations.  West- 
minster Abbey  would  have  fewer  visitors 
with  no  tombs  and  no  I'oets'  Comer ;  but 
it  would  not  be  quite  deserted.  I>incoln 


Cathedral  and  York  Minster  have  little 
beyond  their  own  merits  to  draw  the  general 
pubUc  :  yet  the  ijublic  go,  and  go  with  vast, 
if  indiscriminating,  admiration.  They  wor- 
ship they  know  not  what :  yet  even  this  is 
better  than  not  to  worship  at  all.  It  indi- 
cates a  faculty  which  might  be  trained, 
though  it  seldom  is. 

i     The  jjublic  does  not  flock  in  this  way  into 
I  thdrchitecturalRoom  atthe RoyalAcademy. 
■  That  is  a  calm  and  quiet  haven  ;  a  place  for 
!  retu'ement  from  the  world ;  the  meditative 
man's  retreat,  and  a  bower  for  confidential 
i  conversations  between  engaged  couples.  But 
this  is  because  the  Architectiu'al  Room  does 
not,  and  cannot,  exhibit  actual  architecture 
at  all.    It  exhibits  mere  schemes  and  sketches 
'  for  it,  which  one  must  be  an  architect  him- 
self to  understand.    There  are  actual  j)aint- 
ings   on    view    by  hundi'eds    and  actual 
sculptures  by  scores,  but  no  actual  archi- 
tecture at  all.    The  painter  and  th3  sculptor 
are  really  j^resent  in  their  work ;  but  the 
architect  only  forwards  an  apology  for  his 
unavoidable    absence.     That  is   what  his 
sketch  amounts  to  :  a  description  of  what  he 
is  doing  some  miles  or  hundreds  of  miles 
;  away,  and  a  regret  that  he  cannot  bring  it  in 
I  to  be  seen.     The  descriptions  interest  other 
I  architects,  whose  training  enables  them  more 
I  or  less  to  understand  them,  and  that  is  the 
Academy's  justification  for  having  an  Archi- 
!  tectui'al  Room.    But  they  do  not  interest  the 
untrained  pubHc,  and  that  is  the  Academy's 
excuse  for  having  only  one  such  room. 

The  difficulty  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
It  arises  out  of  the  very  obvious  fact  that 
buildings  are  not  movable,  and  cannot  be 
,  brought  together,  li  we  have  nothing  better 
to  do,  we  may  spend  our  lives  in  arguing  for 
or  against  the  desirableness  of  an  architec- 
;  tural  exhibition  ;  but  we  shall  never  get  one. 
[  An  architectui'al  exhibition  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Suppose  we  collected  the  scores  of  a 
number  of  operas  and  oratorios,  took  a  hall, 
and  hung  them  up  on  the  walls,  and  then 
called  this  a  "  Musical  Exhibition."  It  would 
interest  musical  adepts  just  as  the  Archi- 
tectui'al Room  interests  architectural  adepts  ; 
but  the  mass  of  people  who  love  music  would 
not  go  there.  The  crowd  cares  a  little  for 
real  music  and  for  real  architecture ;  but  not  a 
whit  for  pajjcr  representations  of  them.  That 
is  the  ultimate  fact  we  have  to  reckon  with, 
and  though  there  were  many  ultimate  traths 
in  Mr.  Masey'slate  address  on  "  The  Position 
of  Architecture  at  the  R.A.,"  he  hardly 
seems  to  have  given  this  one  the  prominence 
it  deserves.  Some  30  years  ago  there  was 
in  London,  for  several  seasons,  a  so-called 
Ai'chitectural  Exhibition,  got  up  and  managed 
by  architects,  and  quite  unconnected  with 
the  Royal  Academy.  But  nobody  came  to  it 
except  members  of  the  jirofession,  and  it 
finally  died  of  inanition. 

Y''et  there  is  a  ray  of  hope.  Though 
architecture  itself  cannot  be  moved  and 
collected,  there  are  architectural  details  and 
adjuncts  which  can.  The  suggestion  that 
the  Academy  might  make  a  winter  exhibition 
of  these  is  a  good  one.  They  would  be  real 
works  as  far  as  they  went,  and  not  mere 
ghosts  or  pictures  of  works,  and  they  would 
atti-act  spectators,  as  realities  do.  Real  metil- 
work,  real  mosaic  panels,  real  decorative 
carving,  in  wood  or  stone  or  marble,  real 
stained  glass  (and  not,  as  Mr.  Mascy  pro- 
poses, mere  cartoons  for  it),  would,  if  well 
selected,  be  worth  going  to  see.  Cartoons,  in 
fact,  and  all  their  tribe,  are  the  very  things 
which  need  to  be  kept  out  of  a  collection 
meant  for  the  public.  Of  course,  they  are 
vitally  necessary,  and  a  gathering  of  them, 
by  artists  for  artists,  might  be  instractivo 
enough.  But  to  outsiders  they  arc  mis- 
1  leaduig,  and  the  more  misleading  the  more 
j  attractively  they  are  got  up.  \Vhixt  is  the 
I  historj-  of  half  the  trashy,  tawdry  windows 
which  deface  our  chniches !'  It  is  determined 
1  to  sot  up  a  meuu)rial  of  somo  jierson  or  some 
I  event.    A  committee  is  appointed,  and  they 


decide  that  the  memorial  shall  be  in  staincnl 
glass.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  thej' 
want  an  architect.  They  do  not  see  what 
architecture  has  to  do  with  it.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  good  taste,  they  think,  and  who 
would  dare  to  say  they  lack  it !'  They  feel 
abundantly  competent  to  decide  for  them- 
selves, seeing  that  the  jn-oblem  is  only  to  get 
the  prettiest  wind(jw  for  the  least  j)ossible 
money.  Thej-  send  to  half  a  score  of  j)ushing 
firms  for  designs  and  jirices,  and  rocoivo  half 
a  score  of  the  dearest  Kttle  sketches  anyone 
could  wish  for.  Then  they  discuss  them,  and 
finally,  at  a  very  low  price,  select  the  prettiest 
of  the  prettj'.  The  figuies  show  deeji  devo- 
tion, combined  with  undisputed  elegance. 
There  is  nothing  bold  or  coarse  about  them, 
and  then  the  colours — those  lovely  reds  and 
blues  I  If  they  are  so  charming  on  paper, 
what  will  they  be  in  reality  I — provided,  of 
course,  that  the  manufactui-ers  keej)  those 
abominable  leads  as  naiTow  as  possible.  This 
they  are  instructed  to  do,  and  in  time  the 
practical  issue  of  aU.  the  committee's  labour 
arrives.  There  was  one  thing  they  forgot  to 
discuss,  and  that  was  the  glass  itself.  Con- 
sequently their  chosen  cartoon  has  been 
worked  out  in  material  of  the  thinne.st, 
rawest,  jjaltriest  quality  that  can  be  had. 
There  is  no  depth,  no  softness,  no  gradation 
of  colour  in  it.  The  glazing,  as  such,  is  on 
the  level  of  that  which  the  speculating 
builder  puts  into  his  £30  houses.  The  com- 
mittee, after  all,  have  only  set  up  a  magnified 
peepshow,  to  be  seen  on  Sundays  and  week- 
days, till  some  new  and  better  Puritans  shall 
arise  and  destroy  it. 

By  exhibitions  of  architectural  details, 
some  of  the  peojjle  who  pay  for  these  details 
might  by  degrees  learn  to  become  judges  of 
them.  Realij-  good  work  as  yet,  whether  in 
glass,  metal,  carving,  or  anything  else,  is 
too  scarce  and  too  scattei'ed  to  impress  the 
public  much.  But  if  a  quantity  of  it  were 
brought  together  and  put  before  them  by 
competent  authorities,  such  as  might  be 
found  amongst  Academicians  and  Associates, 
they  might  begin  dimly  to  discern  what 
goodness  in  such  matters  is.  Then  deceptive 
trade  sketches  and  misleading  trade  cata- 
logues would  cease  to  bring  in  customers, 
and  the  true  ability,  which  seldom  goes 
along  with  commercial  enterprise,  would 
have  a  chance.  But  the  idea  is  not  new. 
Without  including  Building  Trades  Exhibi- 
tions, which  contain  more  to  repel  than  to 
attract  the  man  of  artistic  tastes,  we  have 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a  standing 
show  of  architectural  details,  which  is  far 
from  being  unpopular.  But  it  deals  with 
the  past  rather  than  with  the  present,  with 
the  productions  of  dead  men  more  than  of 
living  ones.  It  is  invaluable  as  reminding 
us  of  what  has  been  done,  but  it  hardly 
attempts  seriously  to  tell  us  what  is  being 
done  now.  This  is  why  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion is  needed.  It  would  bo  in  comj)arison 
with  the  Kensington  Museum  pretty  much 
what  the  Royal  Academy  is  to  the  National 
Gallery- — a  sample  of  the  year's  jiroduction 
as  compared  with  the  productions  of  all  the 
ages.  It  would  have  the  attraction  of  new- 
ness about  it,  and  its  contents,  even  if  poor 
things,  would  be  our  own.  Goethe's  rule  is 
one  that  demands  some  exceptions.  Soimd 
enough  in  his  own  ideal  realm,  it  needs  to 
be  relaxed  and  modified  to  this  work-a-day 
world.  Here,  even  the'  plastic  artist  may 
welcome  such  festivals  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  him,  and  if  the  architect  can  have  none 
that  sets  forth  his  doings  in  their  complct'^- 
ness,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  he 
and  his  fellow-workers  should  show  their 
actual  work  in  such  fragments  as  they  may. 


THE  EXPERniENTAL  AND  THE 
PRACTICAL. 

WHAT  the  practical  architect  is  most  in 
need  of  is  authority  on  those  subjects 
of  his  profession  of  which  he  is  in  daily  quest. 
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lie  now  suflors  under  what  may  be  termed 
"  diff usoness  "  in  the  sources  of  his  informa- 
tion.   A  plethora  of  oj)iiiion   on  any  one 
question  is  not  half  so  desirable  as  a  few 
well-recognised  facts.    When  he  begins  a 
design  for  any  building  that  is  a  little  out  of 
the  beaten  track — saj',  a  theatre,  or  a  concert 
or  assembly  room,  ho  is  often  lost  amid  a 
maze  of  perplexing  ideas  and  considerations. 
IIo  finds  a  plan  for  a  building  of  a  similar 
kind,  but  it  does  not  suit  the  site  or  the 
requirements,  and,  after  a  fruitless  search 
for  ty])es,  he  is  thrown  back  on  his  own 
resources  —  wiser    it    may    be,    but  still 
without    the    right    cluo    to    a  solution 
of    the    problem.    He    is    almost    like  a 
rudderless  craft— lost  in  a  trouble;!  sea  of 
bewildering  thoughts,  but  without  any  chart 
or  dehnito  hav(^n  of  certainty.    A  luimljer  of 
plans  of  theatre  auditoria  may  furnish  him 
with  a  fair  notion  of  such  a  l)uilding,  bvit 
without  any  clear  direction,  or  as  to  what  prin- 
ciple ho  may  take  for  his  guidance.  Which  is 
the  best  proportion  tor  his  auditorium  or  room ; 
what  the  right  width,  (lej)th,  and  height  of  his 
stage  ;  the  proper  width  of  corridors  and  stair- 
cases— these  ho  has  to  determine  for  himself. 
How  is  he  to  decide  about  the  isacoustic  curve 
of  seats,  or  the  "  lines"  of  his  pit,  stalls,  and 
private  boxes,  dress-circle,  u])per-circle,  &c.  !' 
Is  it  not  the  general  fault  that  an  architect, 
intrusted  with  a  building  of  this  class,  which 
may  be  his  first,  copies  the  "  lines  "  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  adopts  a  faulty  plan^ — 
as,  for  example,  in  making  an  awkwaid 
angle  in  the  front  line  of  private  boxes 
to  the  ])roscenium,  or  in  the  arrajigement 
of  the  pit,  which  is  considered  the  back- 
bone of  the  theatre,  ho  may  commit  the 
fault  of  making  the  pit  extend  too  far 
beyond  the  circle  front,  or  of  giving  the  floor 
a  rapid  inclination  which  regulates  the  angle 
of  the  tiers  above.  ( h-,  if  it  is  a  concert-room, 
he  adojits  a  proportion  of  length,  width,  and 
height  which  are  not  of  any  hannonic  rela- 
tion ;  makes  his  orchestra  too  large  or  deep, 
or  commits  the  equally  reprehensible  blunder 
of  not  providing  the  necessary  accommodati(m 
for  the  artistes,  in  the  shape  of  letii'ing  and 
tbessing-rooms  for  the  performers,  musicians, 
and  soloists,  or  proper  vestibules,  and  crush- 
rooms,  and  foyers  for  the  public.  A  stiU  more 
crucial  step  is  to  determine  the  fonn  of  a 
concert-hall.    Is  he  to  accept  Ilerr  M\iller's 
idea,  that  a  concert-room  should  be  like  a 
violin — have  all  its  parts  free  to  vibrate  in 
unison  with  the  voice,  that  the  walls,  roof, 
and  floor  should  be  constructed  to  reinforce 
the  sounds  'f  Or  is   he  to  eschew  all  such 
theories,  and  follow  the  types  of  building 
which  give  the  largest  accommodation  are 
fu-ein'oof ,    and  are    proof    against  jianic !' 
He  cannot  do  both.     In    buildings  like 
chm-ches  the  requirements  are  better  known, 
and  the  architect  has  to  adojjt  a  good  model 
that   is  generally  approved  for  ritual  or 
preaching  pm-poses,  whichever  of  these  is 
considered  paramount.    But  here  also  the 
variety  of  examples  and  tyj^es  is  too  em- 
baiTassing  to  afford  any  definite  guidance  to 
the  inexperienced  builder  of  chm-ches.  There 
are  rules  about  projjortions,   seating,  the 
dimensions  of  the  sanctuarj^,  and  its  fittings 
and  fiu'nitui'e  about  which  books  and  plans 
are  often  silent.    Even  the  requirements  of  a 
large  modern  residence  are  so  many,  and  such 
diverse  views  are  entertained  bj'  clients  and 
hygienists  about  sanit:ition,  warming  and 
ventilation,  decoration,  and  other  requisites, 
that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  well- 
ordered  and  classified  information  is  neces- 
sary.   It  is  easy  for  the  architect  to  make 
a  mistake  about  such  essentials  as  aspect  and 
prospect  of  rooms,  the  fitting  up  and  warming 
of  conservatories,  billiard-rooms,  household 
fittings,  and  other  things,  seeing  how  many 
are  the  failiu-es,  and  how  much  is  required 
by  the  host  and  hostess.    We  hive  seldom 
known  an  architect  to  give  unqualified  satis- 
faction in  these  matters,   and  that  is  not 
because  he  has  committed  any  egregious 


eiTor,  but  simply  owing  to  the  architect 
not  having  all  the  best  or  the  latest  improve- 
ments at  his  command,  showing  himself 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  latest  "  fad  "  or 
craze  in  domestic  appointments  or  decoration. 
Forgotfulness  in  minor  things  is  a  sin  in  the 
eyes  of  some  people.  Not  knowing  whiit  Mr. 
lirown  or  Mrs.  Jones  has  g(jt,  is  another 
unpardonable  offence.  A  wrong  estimate  is 
never  forgotten  or  forgiven.  These  are  all 
things  diflicult  to  learn ;  but  when  once 
learned,  they  are  worth  all  the  tlieorising 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  just  because  archi- 
tects do  not  trouble  to  learn  them  that 
they  are  so  constantly  failing  to  satisfy 
their  employers.  It  is  in  such  little  things 
that  tlu!  average  architect  fails.  IIo  is 
called  to  task  over  a  dining-room  stove, 
a  cooking -range,  a  new  plaster  or  a 
wall  fabiic.  No  doubt  it  is  very  ex- 
cusable ;  but  it  is  the  very  ordinary  blunder 
of  building  that  is  never  forgiven  by  the 
tyi)i(al  client.  lie  has  employed  it  be- 
cause it  has  been  well  spoken  of,  is  adver- 
tised, has  been  used  by  Mr.  So-and-So,  but 
from  no  actual  cxi)eri{!nce  of  his  own.  Some 
oth(>r  invention  or  a])pliiinco  might  have  done 
better.  It  is  easy  to  sjiecify  a  ventilating  or 
heating  aiTangement ;  but  the  question  is,  is 
it  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  for 
drawing  off  the  vitiated  air  from  a  room  or 
sot  of  rooms,  oi'  for  introducing  the  re(iuired 
temperature  in  the  most  simjde  maimer  1' 
Thesis  are  matters  about  which  absolute  and 
certain  knowledge  is  necessary. 

A  great  many  of  the  troubles  experienced 
by  the  architect  arise  from  unacquaintan(;e 
with  correct  or  authoritative  data.  To  a  large 
degree  he  is  a  man  of  figures  ;  but  those  he 
finds  to  his  hand  are  not  always  relijible.  If 
he  wants  to  know  how  many  ])eople  can 
be  accommodated  in  a  room  of  a  certain  area, 
he  will  doubtless  find  that  there  are  two  or 
more  statements,  each  reckoned,  no  doubt,  on 
some  paiiicidar  principle.  One  estimate  is 
based  on  standing,  another  on  sitting  ; 
another  may  make  ceitiiin  allowances  for 
open  spaces,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  the  most 
reliable  method  is  for  him  to  find  out  by 
actual  observation  how  many  people  of 
average  stature  can  be  made  to  stand  or  sit 
on  a  given  area,  and  thereby  deduce  how 
many  people,  or  what  fi~action,  can  he  stand 
or  sit  on  a  square  foot  or  yard.  We  all  know 
how  conflicting  tables  of  loads  for  floors  of 
certain  materials  are ;  we  may  take  up  half 
a  dozen  textbooks,  and  find  them  all  different, 
and  these  variations  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supi)osing  that  each  experimentalist 
has  adoi)ted  a  system  of  his  own.  One  author 
has  very  trulv'  remarked  that  no  one  is  com- 
petent to  devise  or  cam'  out  such  experiments 
who  is  not  ti'ained  in  tho.se  dei)arttnents  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  science  relating 
to  the  siibject ;  hence  it  is  the  utter  confusion 
and  contradiction  wnich  result  from  a  series 
of  tests  wrongly  conceived  and  inadequately 
carried  out.  Tests  on  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials have  been  conducted  by  such  means, 
and  have  become  tmreliable.  One  class  of 
men  has  given  us  theories  and  formulre,  and 
an  entirely  different  class  has  given  us  facts 
and  figm  es,  and  so  long  as  this  separation 
existed  the  conflict  between  theoiy  and  prac- 
tice was  complete.  Before  our  formnlse  will 
represent  actual  facts,  we  must  biing  the 
experimental  and  the  mathematical  minds 
together,  or  the  two  phases  of  the  question 
must  find  a  place  in  the  same  individual 
mind.  In  a  word,  the  experimentalist  and 
the  maker  of  the  fonuulte  must  be  the  same 
person,  if  possible,  and  this  end  will  be 
reached  when  every  building  school  will  have 
its  own  laboratory  for  testing  materials  and 
structm-es.  Few  architectm-al  students  know 
anything  definite  of  materials,  such  as  stone, 
timber,  or  iron ;  they  are  obliged  to  accept  the 
jiublished  results  or  descriptions,  or  those 
put  forward  by  the  manufactiuer.  If  they 
are  not  disappointed,  well  and  good  ;  if  the 
material  turns  out  inferior,  or  if  decay  or 


shrinkage  occurs,  why,  the  employer  suffers, 
the  specification  has  not  been  comjdied  with, 
or — well,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
Yet  absolute  facts  ought  to  be  attainable, 
and  it  ought  to  be  as  easy  to  select  the  riglil 
stone,  or  timber,  or  cement,  as  it  is  to  chosi 
a  good  hard  brick.  The  only  reason  why  an 
absolutely  cei-tain  opinion  cannot  bo  fonned 
about  such  materials  is  because  they  are  of 
complicated  nature,  and  not  homogeneous  in 
their  structure.  Brick  is  made  under  known 
and  uniform  conditions;  but  .stone  and  timber 
are  natural  j)roductions  of  ever  -  varyiii^i 
composition,  making  it  more  difficult  \i' 
ascei'tain  their  i)io])(!rties  or  strength.  "W'l 
have  to  discover  their  behaviour  under  certain 
conditions  of  iitmosph(!re  or  moisture,  and 
the  factors  V.  hich  influence  them  are  not  so 
well  known  as  in  other  cases.  To  distinguisli 
between  what  is  certain  and  assured  and  that 
which  is  merely  experimental  and  doul)tful 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  acquisitions  of  tin 
architect,  and  the  more  accurately  he  can  d 
this,  the  more  capaT)le  he  becomes  of  caiTv- 
inij:  out  his  work  with  discretion  and  success. 


I^ICTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
[second  xotice.] 

LAST  week  we  gave  our  impression  of  a 
rapid  glance  at  a  few  of  the  principal 
pictures  at  Burlington  House — so  far,  indeed, 
as  it  was  possible  in  a  few  hours'  notice  t'y 
do  so.  We  this  week  continue  our  survey  of 
the  leading  canvases,  and  will  try  to  fill  uj) 
with  more  detail  a  few  of  our  descriptions  of 
the  more  important  pictures  already  noticed. 
In  Ciallery  I.,  besides  the  President's  figm-e 
composition  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  "A 
Forerunner,"  W.  Q.  Orchardson's  "  Reflec- 
tions," and  F.  I).  Millet's  clever  incident, 
"Lucky  at  Cards,"  of  two  card-players 
(Cavaliers)  in  the  parlour  of  a  country  inn, 
one  of  whom  is  winning,  while  a  pretty 
parlour-maid  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  her 
solicitude  being  obviously  bestowed  on  the 
loser — all  noticed  last  week — we  have  Ralph 
Hedley's  "  Baning-Out  Day  "  (34),  a 
number  of  children  shutting  their  master 
out  of  the  schoolroom  ;  and  a  pathetically 
conceived  picture,  by  J.  B.  Burgess,  "The 
Widower,"  a  scene  in  an  Italian  (jr  Spanisli 
church.  The  three  daughters  of  the  dejecte<l 
widower,  who  .sits  with  his  head  bent  dowii 
in  anguish,  are  full  of  tenderness  ;  the  eldest 
with  her  rosaiy  seems  to  feel  for  her  father's 
grief.  These  are  the  chief  subject  pictures, 
while  the  splendid  landscai>es  of  John 
MacWhii-ter,  "Bonnie  Scotland,"  with  its 
mountains  and  loch,  and  David  Murray's 
fine  piece  of  colour  in  his  "  Musk  Mallows,"' 
which  we  have  referred  to,  are  among  the 
principal  works.  In  the  second  gaUerj'  the 
first-named  landscapist  has  a  glowing  piece 
of  colom-  "  Golden  October,"  m  which  the 
chai-m  of  touch  of  Mr.  MacWhirter  is  seen 
in  the  forest  birch  backed  by  hills.  Albert 
Goodwin's  imaginative  subject,  "  The  Be- 
sieged Town  of  IJansoxil,"  a  piece  of  imagery 
suggested  by  Bunyan's  "Holy  War,"  is  a 
fabric  of  Oriental  magnificence,  with  its 
cupolas  and  minarets  high  above  a  harbour, 
in  whose  waters  the  visionary  palace  is 
reflected  amidst  vessels  and  lights.  The  blue 
moonlight  tones  impart  an  air  of  mystic 
grandeur  to  the  scene. 

Gallery  III.  We  only  had  time  to  refer  to 
the  few  "leading  pictures,  including  the  late 
Lord  Leighton's  "  Clytie."  In  addition  to 
what  we  have  said  on  this  masterly  com- 
position, it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that 
this  work  was  painted  during  the  illness  of 
the  illustrious  painter,  and,  though  un- 
finished, may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  studies.  In  all  essential  features  the 
picture  is  complete,  as  far  as  the  painter  was 
able  to  depict,  with  no  faltering  hand,  the 
beautiful  figure  of  the  kneeling  goddess  ' '  in 
adoration  before  the  setting  sun,  whose  last 
rays  are  penneating  her  whole  being,"  to 
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quote  from  tlie  late  President's  own  words. 
With  upraised  arms  she  is  entreating  her 
beloved  not  to  forsake  her.  The  head,  arms, 
hands,  and  amber-green  draperies  of  the 
adoring  maiden  are  not  only  vigorous  and 
gracefully  drawn,  but  possess  that  inde- 
scribable charm  of  mobility  and  earnestness 
which  distinguished  this  painter's  work.  The 
liiminous  cloud  tyjiifies  the  anger  of  the  god 
to  whom  Clytie  is  making  so  passionate  an 
appeal.  The  Fine  Art  Societj-  are  to  publish 
an  engraving  of  it. 

H.  H.  La  Thangue's  picture,  "The  Man 
with  the  Scythe  "  (195)  is  full  of  deep  jiathos. 
The  sick  child,  who  rests  almost  lifeless  in  a 
chair  at  the  outside  of  a  cottage  door,  with 
his  mother  tenderly  stoojiing  over  him, 
is  i^ainted  in  very  sombre  tones.  Passing 
by  the  wicket  gate  a  labourer  carrying  the 
ominous  implement,  a  scj-the,  looks  towards 
the  little  invalid.  There  is  doubtless  an 
allegorical  meaning  conveyed  by  the  inci- 
dent. H.  W.  15.  Davis,  whose  love  of  rustic 
hedgerows  and  flowering  shrubs  is  always 
popular,  paints  "An  Orchard  in  Wales." 
The  blossom  of  apple-trees,  which  catch  the 
bright  sunshine,  is  wonderfuUv  realistic  and 
vivid.  "Pensioned  Off"  (-262),  by  J.  B. 
Burgess,  is  another  example  of  this  painter's 
Spanish  ecclesiastical  (/em-e.  There  is  much 
that  is  touching  in  the  expression  of  the  old 
violinist,  with  his  yoiithful  son  holding  his 
arm,  a.s  in  the  uuUfted  and  sorrowful  face  of 
the  musician.  He  is  apparently  being  censured 
by  the  vicar,  who  is  seated  in  the  sacristy  of 
a  Spanish  church,  accompanied  by  another 
ecclesiastic  and  members  of  the  choir.  The 
details  of  the  apartment  and  the  expression 
on  the  face  of  the  vicar  and  his  col- 
league are  painted  with  knowledge  and 
technique.  Last  year  Mr.  Burgess  gave 
us  another  similar  subject  —  ecclesiasti- 
cal students  reading  prohibited  books. 
"  Conquerors  "  (272),  by  Hugh  de  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  is  a  Large  masterly  canvas  hung  rather 
high.  The  scene  is  a  battlefield,  whereon  we 
see  the  dead  and  dying  who  have  managed  to 
gather  round  a  large  Calvary,  some  lying 
prostrate  on  the  steps,  others  gazing,  wounded, 
on  the  figure  of  the  Cnicified.  Beyond  we 
see  another,  but  an  earthly  conqueror,  on 
horseback — Xapoleon,  who  '  is  slowly  sur- 
vej-ing  the  scene  of  his  victory ;  behind  him 
the  remains  of  his  guard.  Scarcely  has  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  cleared  away.  Amidst 
the  scene  of  desolation  and  triumph  the 
uplifted  crucifix  fonns  a  central  feature, 
which  the  painter  has  introduced  into  his 
picture  with  telling  effect.  J.  C.  Hook's 
"  Breadwinners  of  the  North"  (279)  is  full  of 
freshness,  with  that  sense  of  light  and  air 
which  Mr.  Hook  so  admirably  imparts.  The 
■one  is  one  of  those  natural  tidal  harbours 
'  -r  inletsof  the  sea  found  on  the  coasts  of  Caith- 
ness-shire. Xatui'al  jetties  of  rock  covered 
with  seaweed  run  into  the  sea,  and  leave  a 
quiet  haven  in  which  small  fishing-boats  are 
moored,  and  other  craft  arc  making  for  it. 
The  sea  i.s  of  that  soft  pearly  hue  and  reflected 
light  which  is  noticerl  on  the  northern  coasts 

-not  of  the  deep  blue  intensity  seen  in  the 
rime  jtainter's  Comish  view. 

P.  H.  Calderon's  "Springtime" — a  fair 
young  girl  in  white  drapery-  through  which 
her  figure  is  displayed,  sitting  on  the  trunk 
of  a  beech-tree  in  a  forest,  musing,  the  grass 
at  her  feet  dappled  by  primroses  and  blue- 
bells—is an  idealised  study,  a  little  unmean- 
ing in  the  garb  worn  in  such  surroundings. 
The  fine-toned  land-scape,  "  September  Sun- 
shine'- (281),  by  G.  D.  Leslie— a  sunny  i 
meadow  sloping  down  to  the  river,  with  a 
background  of  trees  illumined  by  a  warm 
aftf;i7ioon  sun— i.s  delightfully  tranquil.  The 
reflection  of  the  dark,  massive  foliage  in  the 
miiTor-like  water  makes  a  rich  harmony  and 
gra<latif;n  of  tone. 

E.  J.  I'oynter's  work  is  less  attractive  than 
his  "  Ionian  JJance"  of  last  year.  "  Neo- 
bule  "  {:m)  is  a  maiden  who,  it  is  said— so 
the  story  runs  in  Horace's  "  Ode  "—was 


chidden  by  her  uncle,  and  was  forbidden  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  Cupid.  She  is  here 
.shown  seated  on  a  low  stool,  resting  her  head 
on  one  arm,  disconsolate  at  her  seclusion, 
clad  in  an  amber-coloured  robe,  in  a  marble 
vestibule.  The  accessorial  accompaniments 
— the  closed  gate,  the  garden  beyond — are 
painted  with  much  scholarly  knowledge,  and 
the  colour  is  refined.  Neobule's  work  has 
dropped  from  her  hand  :  the  balls  of  wool 
are  lying  on  the  marble  floor,  while  she  is 
soliloquising  on  her  lover  Hebrus. 

Briton  Riviere  has  two  subject  pictures  in 
which  dogs  are  introduced.  "  Aggravation" 
represents  a  humorous  incident,  in  which 
the  painter  takes  us  back  to  Mediseval 
times.  The  scene  is  a  kennel  of  a  castle,  of 
which  we  see  a  high  wall.  Leaning  over  it 
a  jester,  with  his  cap  and  bells  and  jiarti- 
coloured  costume,  is  teasing  a  number  of 
dogs  of  the  deerhound  sort.  They  are  seen 
clambering  against  the  wall,  and  barking 
and  snarling,  and  showing  theii'  testh  at  the 
intruder.  Theu-  infuriated  manner  and  their 
muscular  efforts  to  reach  their  enemy  are 
verj-  cleverly  painted.  His  other  subject, 
"Trust  Her  Not,"  in  the  Ninth  Gallery, 
exhibits  a  deep  insight  into  the  habits  and 
faithfulness  of  dogs.  The  jjicture  shows  a 
large  sdken-haired  collie  beside  his  mistress, 
who  is  pouring  her  praises  into  his  ears. 
The  dog  regards  sagaciouslj-  his  young  and 
coquetti.sh  mistress,  whose  protestations  of 
affection  are  tickle,  and  are  not  always  to 
be  trusted.  It  is  this  lesson  suggested  by  the 
title  that  the  painter  has  so  well  conveyed. 

"A  Venetian  Chiistening  Party"  (298), 
by  Henrj'  Woods,  is  a  large  crowded  picture. 
Ladies,  nurses,  and  children  are  descending 
a  staircase  butside  a  church,  all  gaily  attired. 
The  colours  are  briUiant,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  little  girl  and  lady  with  fan 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  By  the  side 
of  other  more  sombre  pictures,  this  one  looks 
rather  garish ;  but  the  painter  has  scarely 
exaggerated  the  effect  of  Venetian  colour 
and  light. 

In  Gallery  IV.  we  pass  by  a  few  works  of 
more  or  less  interest,  Pepys  Cockerell's 
"  Our  Ladj'  of  the  Ruins,"  St.  George  Hare's 
"  Prisoner  of  Chillon  "  (307)  John  White's 
clever  piece  of  ginre,  "Be  it  ever  so  humble 
there's  no  Place  like  Home "  (312) — a 
village  stable  and  a  s^^npathetic  youth 
leading  home  a  donkey.  Seymour  Lucas  has 
this  year  illustrated  another  of  those  his- 
toiical  incidents  which  he  has  made  his 
own,  "  A  Story  of  the  Spani.sh  Main,"  the 
incident  in  which  Salvation  Yeo  is  standing 
and  speaking  before  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
and  .Imyas  Leigh,  a  story  told  in  Charles 
King.sley's  "Westward  Hoi"  The  interior 
of  the  chamber  and  the  expression  of  the 
speaker  and  listeners  are  painted  with 
dramatic  force  and  interest. 

Frank  Dicksee,  whose  symbolical  subject 
of  "  The  Mirror  "  we  noticed  last  week,  sends 
also  a  large  picture  entitled  "  The  Con- 
fession"  (.'540),  in  Gallery  IV.  AVe  are  left 
to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  the  painter. 
A  lady  in  an  arm-chair  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  with  the  full  eveninf^  light  from  the 
window  upon  her,  sits  ojjposite  her  husband, 
who  is  ensconced  in  the  seat  of  a  deep- 
jambed  window,  and  she  is  telling  him  the 
fatal  secret.  His  face,  buried  in  shadow,  is 
serious  and  thoughtful  ;  he  holds  one 
hand  to  his  brow,  as  if  in  deep  thought, 
listening  to  her  intently.  This  is  all  that 
the  i)icture  reveals.  The  anxious  expression 
on  tlie  lady's  face,  who  is  bending  forward, 
her  thin  hands  nervously  entwined,  but 
displaying  the  wedding-ring  on  her  finger, 
and  the  soft,  greenish-grey  twilight  which 
suffuses  the  scene,  are  painted  with  much 
subtlety.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  "  The 
Mirror,"  with  its  wonderful  Oriental  tissues 
and  chann  of  refined  colour,  in  which  the 
pearl-like  inlay  of  the  chair  so  largely  con- 
tributes; not  less,  the  beauty  of  the  dark 
maiden,  who  is  holding  a  mirror,  and  whose 


attitude  and  delicate  draperies  are  so  charm- 
ing. 

Everyone  remembers  T.  C.  Gotch's  re- 
markable decorative  subject,  "The  Child 
Enthroned,"  the  inner  mystical  meaning  of 
which  was  a  question  for  critics.  Last  year 
hn  showed  us  an  allegorical  picture,  ' '  Death : 
the  Bride  "  ;  this  year,  in  Gallery  IV.,  we 
have  another  highly  decorative  subject, 
treated  with  much  beauty  and  power,  in 
"Alleluia,"  A  choir-like  anay  of  children 
standing  in  orderly  ranks,  and  clad  in  rich 
embroidered  robes,  against  a  background  of 
gold,  with  a  central  niche  or  recess,  singing 
a  hymn  of  praise.  Sweet  and  seraph-like 
are  the  faces  of  this  choir  of  girls,  each  of 
them  with  an  expression  of  her  own  devotion, 
as  they  join  in  the  hymn,  "  Sing  2)raises  to 
God,  sing  praises  ;  sing  j^raises  to  our  King, 
sing  praises."  The  elder  and  taller  girls 
stand  behind  the  younger  and  shorter  ones, 
and  in  the  centre  niche  is  an  angelic-looking 
maiden,  with  clasped  hands  and  devout  ex- 
pression, who  leads.  Each  holds  the  scroll 
of  the  canticle.  As  a  work  of  figurative  mean- 
ing archaically  treated,  ]Mr.  Gotch's  work  is 
interesting ;  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  robes 
of  green,  red,  blue,  and  other  shades,  and  the 
details  are  well  harmonised  and  balanced. 
We  understand  this  work  is  acquired  by  the 
Chantrey  Trustees. 

Peter  Graham's  grand  rock  and  sea,  "From 
Beetling  Sea-Crags  where  the  Gannet  builds  " 
(322)  rightly  occupies  a  centre  position  mider 
Richard  Jack's  large  picture  of  "  Cleopatra." 
The  precipitous  rock  which  rises  jagged,  and 
overhanging  the  lashing  sea  at  its  base,  is 
realistically  jjainted,  its  nooks  and  crannies 
tenanted  by  the  sea-bii'd  whose  haunt  it  is. 
The  foaming  waves  and  the  sea  mist  are 
equally  strong.  There  is  something  of  pathetic 
interest  in  Margaret  J.  Dicksee's  interesting 
piece  of  genre,  ' '  The  Early  Days  of  Swift 
and  Stella."  A  fair-haired  little  girl  is  seated 
at  her  lesson  at  a  table,  while  Swift,  by  her 
side  is,  with  fatherly  attention,  looking  over 
her  work.  We  must  not  pass  unnoticed  the 
President's  .standing  portrait  of  Sir  Richard 
Quain,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  work  fuU  of 
character,  slightly  j^ainted  in  parts,  though 
it  hardly  comes  up  to  the  queenly-looking 
portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale 
(whose  portrait,  atliree-quarter-length  stand- 
ing figure  in  walking  costume,  by  Knighton 
Warren,  was  a  jjrominent  feature  of  Gal- 
lery VIII.  just  fourteen  years  ago),  and 
certainly  not  to  Mr.  Orchardson's  full-length 
seated  figure  enveloped  in  a  fiu-trimmed 
crimson  robe  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Aber- 
deen, which  portrait  presides  over  the  end  of 
the  Third  Gallery. 

We  must  pass  rajjidlj-  over  the  V.,  VI., 
VII.,  and  VIII.  Galleries.  Stanhope  Forbes, 
A.R.A.,  last  year  exhibited  his  now  well- 
known  j)icture,  "  The  Smithy,"  in  which  he 
dei)icted  with  realistic  tmthiulness  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  fire  and  dajdight.  This 
tune  he  exchanges  the  smithy's  shed  for  a 
cowshed — a  humble  shelter  in  which  a  new 
calf,  just  born,  is  receiving  all  the  attention 
and  kindly  offices  of  the  wife  and  family 
of  the  owner,  and  is  taking  his  earhest 
nourishment,  while  the  old  cow  appears 
quite  unconcerned  at  the  auspicious  event. 
The  contrast  of  the  dark  shadows  and  the 
blue  light  of  early  dawn  through  the  windows 
with  the  warm  glow  from  the  lantern  in  the 
hands  of  the  wife  is  vividly  depicted.  The 
ruddy  glow  illumines  the  family  group  which 
have  come  to  see  the  new  arrival,  and  it  is 
this  element  of  contrasted  light  and  shadow 
in  all  Mr.  Forbes's  pictures  which  has  given 
them  their  popular  claim.  We  all  admired 
that  wonderful  study  of  red  glowing  ii'on  in 
"The  Forging  of  the  Anchor,"  and  since 
then  the  painter's  efforts  have  been  du-euted 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  realism  of  the 
forge  and  the  smithy.  And  is  there  not  also 
as  true  a  poetic  feeling  to  be  awakened  iu 
this  class  of  subject  as  there  is  in  the  land- 
scape or  domestic  incident  Y 
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Alfred  Kast's  o'reyisli-toned  limdHcapo,  "A 
Tastoral "  (;5.S2) ;  David  Muiray's  ratlicr 
formal  and  iiiuntorestin}^;  laiuLscapo,  "  llivcr 
and  Eail "  (-401);  Ern<>st  I'arton'H  "Last 
(iloam  of  Sunlight"  (421)  ;  Tliornc!  Waite's 
hroozy  landscape,  "  The  Wind  that  Blows  on 
the  South  Downs,"  ara  all  good  examples  of 
landscape. 

Solomon  J.  Solomon  has  a  larg(!  upright 
canvas,  "  The  ]>irth  of  TiOve,"  representing 
Venus  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  full-l(?7igth 
undrapod  figure   standing  on  a  pnarl-like 
sh(dl  on  the  crest  of  a  wave;  winged  ('ui)ids 
whisper  in  her  ears.    As  in  all  Mr.  Solomon's 
ideals,  there  is  grace  and  refinement  in  the 
com]w)sition  ;  the  anatomy  of  the  nuda  figure 
is  faultless,  th(>  modelling  is  delicate,  and  the 
l)ody  of  the  goddess  catches  the  rosy  light  of 
the  sun.    In  (lallery  VI.  is  Arthui-  Hacker's 
large  picture,  "The  Cloister  or  the  World 
(478).    The  i)ainter  ro])resonts  a  black-robed 
nun   kneeling  near  a  tr(!0  in  an  orchard 
wrestling  in  i)rayer  against  the  tem])tation  of 
the  world.    \  white-robed  guardian  angtd 
holding  a  lily  stands  beside  her,  while  behind, 
in  drapery  of  rainbow  hues,  a  fascinating 
maiden,  attended  by  a  cupid,  tempts  the 
novice.    The  painter  has  succeeded  in  poetic- 
ally siiggesting  tlie  spii  itual  conflict ;  there 
is  a  Freni-h  manner,  calling  in  mind  the 
method  of  the  pi n'nairisii-t  in  the  composition. 
In  the  painting  of  the  sunlit  orchard  and  the 
figures  of  the  luni  and  radiant  angel,  also  of 
the  pleasure-loving  tem])ter,  there  is  consider- 
able technical  skill,  and  tlie  strong  contrast 
between  the  black  and  white  robes  and  the 
groen  background  was  not  an  oasj'  task  to 
bring  into  harnKmious  relation.     John  W. 
Godward's  study,  "Campaspe"  (521),  as  a 
decorative  and  technical  scheme,  is  clever. 
The  beautiful   nude  figure  of  Alexander's 
mistress  is  shown  standing  against  a  bronze 
dado,  the  wall  above  having  a  circidar  panel 
of  mosaic.    The  flesh  tint  of  the  maiden  is  set 
off  by  deep  blue  drapery,  and  she  stands  on 
the  marble  pax  cment  of  a  bath.    The  blues 
of  drapery  and  mosaic  form  a  rich  hannony 
of  contrast,  and  the  whole  is  handled  with 
technical  skill. 

Wo  noticed  last  week  one  of  B.  W.  licader's 
landscapes,  "A  Golden  Eve,"  in  the  Third 
Gallery — a  very  splendid  study  of  a  row  of 
thin  trees  in  a  forest,  suffused  with  the 
glory  of  sunset  light.  Our  only  criticism  is 
that  the  exquisite  precision  and  glowing 
beauties  of  such  aspects  of  nature  may  lend 
itself  to  a  mannered  style,  and  to  the  oleo- 
graph or  chromo  -  litho  rej)roduction  too 
easily.  It  is  rarely  a  painter  can  give  us  so 
much  light  and  sense  of  air  as  Mr.  Leader, 
and  it  is  just  this  luminosity  and  clearness 
in  his  canvases  that  make  them  so  popular, 
and  brings  with  them  its  own  jienalty — easy 
reproduction.  • '  The  Skirts  of  a  I'ine  Wood  " 
(448),  in  Gallery  V.,  is  a  large  upright 
canvas,  perhaps  the  strongest  work.  Tall 
bare  stems  of  the  trees  rise  the  whole  height 
and  catch  the  glowing  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  while  through  the  upper  branches  of 
their  dark  foliage  blue  sky  is  seen.  The  dist 
ance  and  foreground  are  admirablj^  painted. 

In  Gallery  \TL.  there  is  only  one  great 
picture,  and  that  is  by  the  American  painter 
Edwin  A.  Abbey,  whose  large  work  "Eichard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  andtheLady  Anne  "  ((516), 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Academy 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  of  colom' 
or   atmosphere.     It  has  rather  the  hard 
tapestry  look  or  motive  in  its  composition 
and  coloiu'.    It  represents  the  wooing  of  the 
young  Tvady  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  widow  of  Prince  Edward,  by 
the  tyrannical  and  ci'ook-back  Eichard.  It 
is  a  funeral  ])rocession,  which  crowds  the 
canvas,  and  the  central  figm-es  are  the  fair 
Anne  and  Eichard,  whose  scarlet  cloak  forms 
a   forcible  contrast  to  the  long  black  and 
embroidered  train  of  the  youthful  widow,  and 
the  black-robed  retinue  of    followers  with 
their  black  hoods,  which  half-conceal  their 
faces.  These  men-at-arms  carry  red  pikes  and 


lialberds  reversed,  which  lend  a  solemn  and 
mysterious  air  to  the  procession.  The  cruel 
duke  turns  his  head  to  Anne,  and  holds  uj)  a 
ring  in  ominous  earnest.  Mr.  Abbey  has 
given  us  an  interesting  ejusode,  told  with 
dramatic  skill.  The  gorgeously  -  drajied 
hearse  under  a  canopy,  the  youthful  Anne 
with  her  (juaint  headgear  of  the  pericxl,  her 
am])le  robes  and  long  borne  train,  richly  em- 
broidered, the  gesture  of  the  hy]iocritical 
duke,  who  walks  by  the  side  of  the  lady, 
compose  a  wonderfully  ])aiiitod  drama,  in 
which  the  Mediieval  costumes  have  been 
strongly  accentuated. 

In  Gallery  VIII.  we  have  Eredorick  Good- 
all's  largo  centre  and  luminous  sea  and 
coastscape,  "Cloud  Shadows  Over  Sea  and 
Land,  ]5oachy  Head,"  and  above  it  a  very 
beautiful  composition  by  Lawrence  Xoe, 
"  Venus  and  Tannhiuiscr  "  ((ifil),  very  subtle 
and  delicate  in  the  modelled  and  reciunbent 
figure  of  the  goddess  and  the  flesh-tint; 
She  is  represented  much  foreshort<med  in 
the  limbs,  and  her  right  hand  is  stretched 
out  to  the  kneeling  Tannhauser.  Ijast  year 
w(^  had  on  this  wall  George  W.  Joy's  ad- 
mirable ])icture,  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  showing 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  lying  in  full  armour, 
at  her  fet-t  an  angel,  and  wo  may  inci- 
dentally mention  that  in  the  present  Black 
and  "Wiiite  Eoom  there  is  a  very  excellent 
steel  engraving  of  Mr.  Joy's  picture  by 
Arthur  Comfort,  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Wood  Engravers.  Other 
pictures  in  this  Gallery  we  must  postpone. 


ARCIIITECTUEIO  AT  THE  EOYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

THE   central  area   of  the  Architectural 
Gallery  is  occupied  by  a  large-scale 
model    of    Sft.   to   the   inch  representing 
Bamburgh,  "  King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and 
square,"  throned  on  a  big  triangular  rock 
connnanding  the  horizon,  and  washed  by 
the   North  Sea.    Mr.  Chas.  J.  Ferguson, 
well  versed  in  !N[edi:i'val  strongholds,  is  con- 
verting this  forti'ess  into  a  sort  of  convalescent 
home  at  the  cost  of  I^ord  Armstrong.  Much 
of  the  poetry  of  this  famous  j)lace  remains  as 
depicted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  I'estora- 
tions  and  renovations  have  helped  to  mark 
its  history  so  that  the  dramatic  shudder  of 
assumed  concern  with  which  some  anti-touch 
protectionists  refer  to  any  further  additions 
to  these  old  precincts  are  scared}'  worthy  of 
attention.    To  render  the  castle  a  home  of 
refuge  and  recovery  for  the  sick  must  be  a 
work  of  true  philanthropy,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Fergu.son  will  execute  his 
undertakings  in  an   aj)2^reciative  and  con- 
servative   spirit.     The    model,  however, 
occupj-ing  this  gallery  is  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,   and,  moreover,   is  not  very 
interesting  either,  requiring  a  showman  to 
point  out  its  peculiarities,  while  the  plans 
pasted  round  the  sides  are  troublesome  to 
the  tu'ed  visitor.    In  general   effect,  the 
exhibit  recalls  one  of  those  toj'S  into  which 
the  player  drops  a  marble  somewhere  hear 
the  top  taking  the  chance  of  the  game  as  to 
which  point  it  will  ultimately  emerge  from. 
The  exhibition  of  models,  such  as  that  shown 
last  year  by  Mi".  E.  S.  Prior  would  materially 
increase  the  varietj'  of  the  collection  ;  but  this 
advantage  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  the  pre- 
sent large  and  j)ainstaking  performance.  Fol- 
lowing now  somewhat  more  closely  the  order 
of  the  catalogue,  we  may  note  a  selection  of 
exhibits  not  previously  named.   St.  Saviour's 
Mission  Church,  Ealing,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Fel- 
lowes  Prjune,  is  shown  hy  an  interior  illus- 
trating a  brick  arcade  carried  up  to  the 
S2iringing  of  the  cove  under  the  barrel  roof 
of  the  nave,  with  shafts  relieved  by  bands  of 
stone.    The  Park  Hospital  at  Hither  Green, 
by    Mr.    Edwin    T.    HaU,    furnishes  a 
large  bird's-eye  pen-view  with  utilitarian 


WaiTen,  deserves  a  note  for  its  freshness  and 
graceful  character.    Mr.  A.  II.  Skii)vvorth, 
an  architect  of  the  same  school,  displays  the 
geoinetrical  plans  of  a  pulpit  in  a  florid 
style,  with  a  conical  spirelet  over,  enriched 
with  bands  and  carvings.    In  contrast  to  this 
ornateness  is  a  very  plain  convent  chapel  at 
the  House  of  Eetreat,  Clerkenwell,  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Newton   (lo97  and  KiOo),  with  an 
effective  and  simple  tribune  partition  screen 
in  wood,  treated  with  g0(jd  taste  and  reserve. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Nicholson,  by  means  of  a 
delightful  watei-colour,  makes  a  charming 
subject  of  but  small  material  in  illustrating 
a  design  for  an  organ-case  proposed  for  South 
Benfleet  Church.    The  organ  gallery  looks 
a  trifle  stilted  in  proportion,  and  might  have 
been  brought  from  one  of  the  City  churches. 
The  heavily  washed  Indian-red  view,  by  Mr. 
J.  Mitclieli  Bottomley,  of  some  L'pper  Grade 
Schools,   Stockton-on-Tees,  makes   an  un- 
fortunate contrast  to  the  last-named  study, 
and  the  drawing  really  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  design.    The  L'niversities  Mission 
to  Central  Africa  is  to  have  new  i)remises 
in  Dartmouth-street,  Westminster,  and  for 
this  Mr.  G.  C.  Horslej'  has  made  a  plain, 
straightforward,  and  suitable  elevation  in 
brickwork.   The  plan  shows  a  chapel  located 
cleverly  to  the  rear.  The  same  exhibitor  sends 
a  design  for  a  new  building  in  King  WilUam- 
street,  marked  bj-  a  bold  oriel  bay  at  the 
angle.    The  pleasingly  bold,  not  to  say  bare, 
"  House  at  llaslemere,"  which  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton  shows,   has  more   character  than 
finish  about  it,  the  only  detail  of  any  special 
interest  being  the  plastered  projecting  bay 
over  the  garden  door.    This  has  cast  enrich- 
ments upon  it,  fiatly  managed,  after  the 
method  of  old  cisterns  and  stackheads  pro- 
duced in  lead.    Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe's  Adelphi 
Bank,  Castle-street,  Liver^iool,  here  exhibited, 
was  illustrated  by  us  in  our  double  number 
on  January   ord  this  year.    Mr.  Charles 
Spooncr,  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren,  and  Mr.  W.  D. 
Caroe  seem  to  unite  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  large  west-window  treatment  forchuiches 
adopted  as  a  jjersonal  contrivance  or  manner- 
ism by  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Sodding.  The 
proposed  new  churches  rejircsented  by  the 
grouj)  of  drawings  hanging  close  to  each 
other  in  the  gallerv  suggest  thi.-.  remark 
(Nos.  1606,  1615,  and  1617).    Mi'.  Caroe's 
selected  design  for  St.  David's  at  Exeter, 
represented  by  the  last  number,  is  very  well 
showm  by  two' perspectives.  The  stone-ribbed 
brick  ban-el  vault  over  the  nave  is  broadly 
com])osed,  and  generally  the  design  is  massive 
and  effective,  having  a  sort  of  I'rench  tower, 
with  cui'tain  arches  spanning  the  window 
openings,  and  the  gable  over  the  west  front 
set  back  behind  an  embattled  parapet — a 
feature  repeated  in  the  flat  on  other  gables. 
Jtli-.  Edgar  Wood  sends  a  ciuaintly-conceived 
view  of  an  old-fashioned  looking  church, 
oddly  drawn  with  a  gabled  tower  above  the 
crossing,  and  a  timber-budt  aisle.    The  pro- 
posed church  of  St.  James  the  Greater  at 
Leicester  has  a  tastefully-designed  Classical 
interior  with  a  florid  hanging  rood  from  one 
of  the  tie-beams  over  the  nave.    Close  by  is 
a  very  suitable  Eectory-house  at  Eccleston, 
Chester,  by  Messrs.  T.  M.  Lockwood  and 
Sons,  executed  prettily  in  brick.    Mr.  A.  M. 
Poynter  sends  a  poor  design,  indifferently 
drawn,  of  a  countiy  house,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Emerson  shows  the  tower  from  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  Palace  for  the  Maharajah  of 
Bhaunagar,  an  elaborate  rendering  of  modern 
Indian  buUding.    ^\jiother  Oriental  work  is 
Ml-.  Beresford  Pites  Hospital  at  Jerusalem. 
This  building  has  a  semicircular  courtyard, 
with  radiating  wards,  which  look  suitable. 
Ml-.  Arthur  Keen  shows  a  house  at  West- 
gate  and  some  new  premises  in  Bond-street. 
Tastefully  dra\vn,  too,  are  the  picturesque 
and  honiely  countrv  houses  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Bateman  (1642  and  1710),  and  we 
notice  Southsea  House,  by  Messrs.  Hall, 


and  by  no  means  unsightly  buildings,  and  .     .  „ 

the  competition  design  hard  by  for  the  i  Cooper,  and  Davis,  erected  at  Flamborough, 
Chiirchof  St.  Oswald,  Fulham,  byMr.  E.P.  land  lately  illustrated  in  our  pages.  We 
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also  recently  published  ilr.  Cariie's  buildings 
in  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square  (1G()4). 
Eowton  House,  Xewington  13utts,  by  Mi'. 
H.  B.  Measures,  is  another  plain  brick 
building,  gabled  boldly,  and  treated  with 
some  success.  The  Flamboyant  gates  of 
Albi  Cathedral  are  rej^resented  (1670)  by  a 
characteristic  pen-drawing,  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Mallows,  and  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  delights  us 
still  with  his  clever  water-coloiu'  sketches,  as 
in  the  little  view  near  at  hand  (1G52),  the 
Koboldzeller  Thor,  Eothenburg  ob.  Tauber. 
Another  study  of  old  work  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  section  of  the  choir  of  San 
Yitale,  Eavenna,  by  Mr.  John  J.  Joass, 
whose  taste  and  ability  as  a  draughtsman  is 
thereby  well  shown.  Messrs.  Gotch  and 
Saunders  present  by  a  detailed  diagram  a 
new  Eenaissance  house  of  theirs  at  Peter- 
borough, which  is  quietly  correct  and  devoid 
of  fussine-ss,  though  the  drawing  hardly  does 
the  work  justice.  The  rich  cartoon  of  the 
sumptuous  design  for  a  memoiial  window 
illusti-ative  of  "  Moses  Leaving  the  Court  of 
Pharaoh,"  by  Mi-.  Henry  Holiday,  to  be 
erected  in  Eichmond  Cathedral,  Virginia, 
deserves  notice  for  its  rich  colour  and  good 
drawing ;  but  the  treatment  seems  hardly 
transparent  enough  for  glass.  Mr.  Andrew 
X.  Prentice  has  sent  a  "  design  for  a  country 
house,"  which  strikes  us  as  pretty,  though 
the  metalwork  finial  over  the  turret  makes 
that  featiu-e  look  rather  squat  and  overdone. 
Otherwise  the  work  is  very  reserved  and 
simple.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lucas  does  his  cottage  at 
Ha.slemere  sjiarse  justice  by  the  cmious  pencil 
drawings  1729  ;  the  exhibit  is  one  of  those 
which  show  a  levelling-up  of  ordinary  work 
generally,  as  mentioned  in  our  first  article 
last  week.  The  Forest  Eow  Golf  Club-house 
(1708)  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Harrison  Mjtcs, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  what  to  avoid,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  1723,  a  general 
hall,  living-room,  and  combination  paiioui-, 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Parker,  a  restless  performance, 
and  suggesting  no  comfort.  Mr.  Charles 
Spooner's  little  timber-built  chapel  to  the 
almshouses  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  is  un- 
assuming, and  Mr.  Alfred  Cox  sends  a  com- 
petition design  for  a  memorial  hall  at  EdzeU. 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby  shows  his  City  Improve- 
ments at  York,  and  the  buildings  designed 
by  him  for  L)uncombe  Place,  which  we  illus- 
trated last  year*  from  this  same  perspective 
(1774).  It  is  difficult  to  discover  wherein  the 
merit  lies  in  such  drawings  as  1785  of  'Mr. 
W.  G.  Scott's  Bank  at  Enfield,  and  the  Hon. 
A.  McGarel  Hogg's  addition  to  Saumarez 
HaU,  Gaemsey,  though  more  ta.stefuUy  ren- 

.'  dered  in  water-colour,  remains  an  uninterest- 
ing affair.  Of  the  unsuccessful  designs  for 
Durham  County  Buildings  two  are  shown, 
the  better  one  by  Messrs.  Prentice  and 
Bolton,  the  other  by  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Hutchinson.    One  of  the  most  remarkable 

■  exhibits  on  this  wall  is  the  large  mansion  for 
Mr.  Barney  Barnato  in  Park-lane,  by  Mi-. 
T.  II.  .Smith.  Its  size  is,  of  course,  consider- 
able— much  tall<;r  than  Loi-d  Lanesborough's 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Eothschild's  houses,  with 
which  the  buililing  lines ;  and  its  style 
may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Oakley's  perspective, 
which  we  puT)lish  to-day."  The  quaint, 
long-drawn-out  additions  to  "Wye  College, 
by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Cliambers,  is"  a  suitable 
work,  and  Mr.  I^eonard  Stokes  adds  another 
small  Eoman  Catholic;  church  to  his  list  of 
seaside  mission  buildings,  this  one  being 
intended  for  (,lacton-on-Sea.  The  KjtIo 
Hall,  Birmingham,  in  green  timber  work  and 
red  brick,  ])y  Mr.  W.  II.  Bidlake,  is  refined 

I  and  thoughtful,  as  might  Ix;  expected.  The 
Royal  Hotel,  Weymouth,  by  Mr.  C.  (Orlando 

I  Law,  is  ])resumably  a  coini)etition  design, 
and  aii^-way  is  a  poor,  cominoni)lace  ]x.'r- 
■  nnance.    The  new  Indu.stnal  School  for 
I  .irLs  at  Ayr  i.s  one  of  the  few  Scotch  buildings 

I  Bhown,  and  this  one  is  by  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Hunter.    Mr.  W.  H.  Pite's  hou.-40,  called 
'The   Heights,"    Hindhca<l,   looks  Ijetter 
•  See  Bl  it.i.i-  <,  N^:^■,•-i,  Sept.  6,  l>j95. 


adapted  to  a  well-wooded  site  in  a  valley,  and 
why  space  should  be  occupied  by  such  in- 
different working  drawings  as  1(J88-1()89  of  a 
club-house  hy  Mr.  E.  S.  I'rior  at  jUdersliot 
is  beyond  our  comprehension,  one  being 
merely  a  frame  filled  with  ])lans.  The 
drawers  of  anj-  architect's  office  would  easily 
furnish  almost  any  number  with  this  sort  of 
stock-in-trade,  and  it  is  a  mild  kind  of  scandal 
that  important  space  should  be  devoted  to  the 
display  of  such  a  terrible  drawing  of  so  abject 
a  design  as  No.  1()46,  entitled  an  "  Institute 
of  .:\j-chitects."  Could  the  hanger  have  been 
a  wag  wishing  to  have  a  sly  cut  at  the  folks 
in  Conduit-street  ?  Fancy  Mr.  MacVicar 
Anderson,  the  late  President,  being  regularly 
skied  on  the  same  wall,  and  this  "  Institute  of 
Architects  "  well  hung  I  Eeflecting  there- 
ujion  may  the  victim  exclaim,  "  Oh  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  !  "  an  ejacu- 
lation which  formed  the  opening  sentence  of 
one  of  his  Presidential  Addresses,  having 
reference  to  the  question,  '' Architecture  a 
Profession  or  an  Ai't !' "  The  choice  of  draw- 
ings gathered  together  in  this  gallery  this 
year  leaves  the  query  still  unanswered. 

THE  SALOX  OF  THE  CHAJIPS  ELYSEES. 

THE  annual  Salon  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes 
Fran<,'ais,  at  the  Champs  Elysces,  was 
opened  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  fashionable  "  vemis- 
sage  "  taking  place  the  day  before. 

The  Salon  of  this  year  is  above  the  average, 
as  far  as  the  quantity  of  good  work  is  concerned  ; 
there  are  perhaps  very  few  chiis,  such  as  the 
"  Last  Supper,"  of  M.  Dagnan  Bouveret,  or  the 
decorative  panels  of  jM.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  at 
the  salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  nearly 
every  room  contains  several  works  of  high  merit, 
and  the  niunber  of  very  excellent  paintings  is 
large.  The  works  of  painting  hung  on  the  walls 
of  this  salon  become  greater  in  number  every 
year,  and  are  now  almost  an  exaggeration  ;  this 
year  there  are  over  two  thousand  paintings,  the 
total  number  of  catalogued  works  of  art  reaching 
to  very  nearly  five  thousand.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  re\'iew  here  only  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  of  the  works  of  painting  and 
sculpture. 

On  entering  the  gr.and  salon  Xo.  16,  the  atten- 
tion is  at  once  attracted  to  the  immense  canvas  of 
M.  Rochegrosse  entitled  "Human  Anguish."  The 
painting  depicts  a  seething  and  struggling  crowd 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes  of 
society,  crushing,  pushing,  and  half-tearing 
each  other  in  pieces  in  their  fi-antic  en- 
deavoiu-s  to  reach  the  summit  of  a  precipitous 
rock  dominating  an  industrial  town  plunged  in 
half-darkness  below.  Each  struggler  has  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  where  may 
be  seen  the  scarcely  outlined  shapes  of  phantom 
figures  which  evaporate  before  the  grasp  of  those, 
who,  by  crushing  all  in  their  path  and  clutching 
any  object  which  may  aid  them,  have  reached 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill.  In  the  cruel  struggle 
many  lose  their  hold,  overbalance  themselves,  and 
roll  headlong  into  the  sombre  abyss,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  cemetery  may  be  seen.  The  picture 
portrays  the  human  struggle  for  life,  in  which 
man  is  surprised  by  death  before  he  is  able  to 
realise  his  illusions.  The  work  is  one  fidl  of 
great  power  and  startling  effect,  well -composed, 
and  vigorously  painted.  The  colour  scale  of  blue 
and  black  is  remarkable. 

Almost  opposite  is  another  very  large  and 
striking  picture  by  M.  Tattegrain,  entitled 
"  Useless  Mouths,"  recalling  the  siege  of  Chateau 
(TaUlard  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  centurj-. 
The  garrison  of  the  castle,  finding  itself  short  of 
provisions,  and  in  the  iiupossibility  of  feeding  the 
useless  mouths  of  those  who  could  not  help  in  the 
defence,  has  mercilessly  cast  outside  the  castle 
walls  the  aged,  the  young  children,  and  the 
infirm,  where,  to  crown  their  misery,  they  are 
driven  by  the  besiegers  into  the  very  ditches  of 
the  fortress.  Here  they  undergo  all  the  horrors 
of  cold  and  famine,  dig  up  the  snow-covered 
groimd  with  their  hands  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  wherewith  to  appease  their  himger, 
and,  failing  in  this,  begin  to  devour  the  bodies 
of  their  fellow-wretches  who  have  succumbed  to 
exposure  and  starvation.  The  work  is  very 
largely  and  vigorously  painted ;  the  realism  is, 
however,  too  horrible,  and  loaves  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  disgust.  The  luminous  ceiling  of  M. 
Maignan,  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Saint 


Etienne,  is  quite  a  relief  after  the  above  two 
pictures  and  their  dismal  subjects.  The  panel 
represents  the  town  of  Saint  Etienne  offering  the 
produce  of  its  industry  to  France.  The  principal 
figures  are  those  of  blacksmiths  at  work  with 
hammer  and  forge.  The  life  and  force  of  action 
of  these  figures  have  been  very  carefully  studied. 
In  the  pearl-coloured  background  arc  figui-es  of 
women  carrying  arms  or  casting  multicoloured 
ribbons  into  space.  In  the  same  room  is  a  large 
picture  by  M.  Thivier,  "  Mercenaries  in  the  Vusa 
of  Hacke  "  :  the  soldiers,  entrapped  in  the  barren 
passes  of  the  mountains,  are  dying  of  exposure 
and  starvation,  with  no  hope  of  any  deliverer  but 
death.  M.  Surand  has  a  remarkable  picture, 
show  the  massacre  of  barbarians  hy  Hamilcar. 
"  The  Eagles,"  a  picture  by  M.  Rouffet,  depicts 
the  march  of  a  portion  of  the  Grande  Armee 
across  the  snow- covered  steppes  of  Russia. 

Room  14  contains  several  very  good  paintings. 
Mile.  Louise  Abbema  maintains  her  prestige  with 
"  Perfumes,"  and  a  charmingly-painted  ceiling 
subject.  M.  Choquet  has  two  excellent  pictures, 
a  setting  sun  and  a  landscape,  il.  Boggs  has  a 
"  View  of  Paris  "  and  "  March  Storms,"  painted 
in  his  usual  and  very  individual  style,  murky  in 
colour,  but  excellent  in  effect.  M.  lionnat  has 
two  much-observed  portraits — one  of  M.  Ricard, 
and  the  other  of  a  lady.  M.  Buland  sends  a  well- 
painted  picture,  full  of  sj^mpathy,  called  "The 
Empty  Cradle  " — a  yoimg  couple  whose  clothing 
betokens  a  very  humble  state  of  life,  seated  beside 
the  cradle,  which  such  a  short  while  ago  was 
occupied  by  the  little  child  which  has  e\-idently 
only  just  been  laid  in  its  last  resting-place,  for 
the  man  and  woman,  still  clad  in  their  outdoor 
clothes,  have  just  returned  from  the  cemetery, 
to  seat  themselves,  in  sad  and  sUent  mourning, 
beside  the  empty  cradle  of  the  baby  they  have 
now  buried.  The  picture  is  charming  in  senti- 
ment, and  is  much  remarked. 

Room  12  contains  a  pictm-e  by  M.  Buffet,  called 
"  Fete  Antique,"  a  painting  which  will  attract 
attention.  M.  Benner  sends  a  painting  of  a 
beautiful  j'oung  girl,  and  M.  Jules  Breton  has  a 
remarkably  fine  country  scene,  painted  in  the 
clever  style  of  this  well-known  artist,  depicting 
a  group  of  peasants  about  to  begin  their  midday 
meal  under  the  shadow  of  a  haystack. 

In  Room  10  are  two  very  successful  portraits 
by  M.  Benjamin  Constant— one  that  of  his  son 
Andre,  the  other  that  of  a  blonde  in  red 
velvet  dress,  seated  on  an  Oriental  sofa.  M. 
Bouguereau  has  two  much-remarked  paintings  in 
this  room ;  the  most  attractive,  called  ' '  The 
Wave,"  shows  the  naked  figure  of  a  yoimg  girl 
with  deUcate  flesh  and  light  red  hair,  cast  up  by 
a  wave  on  the  beach.  The  wave  is  painted  with 
extraordinary  transparency  ;  the  work  is  a  ffcare 
painting,  with  a  certain  mannerism.  The  artist 
has  very  cleverly  given  the  same  value  of  colour 
and  texture  to  the  prmcipal  objects  of  the  picture, 
the  flesh  of  the  young  girl,  the  water,  and  the  sand. 

Room  8  holds  two  clever  portraits  by  M.  Bar- 
rias  ;  a  portrait  of  M.  Brisson.  President  of  the 
French  Parliament,  and  one  of  !M.  Lavedan,  by 
the  clever  young  painter,  M.  Baschet.  Rooms 
7,  9,  and  1 1  contain  some  interesting  work.  In  the 
last  is  a  view  of  ' '  Sport,"  by  il.  Theodore  Weber, 
a  vigorous  and  conscientiously-painted  pictiu-e  ; 
two  small  paintings  by  M.  Tony  Robert  Fleiu-y, 
entitled  "  Thais  "  and  "  Fantaisie  "  ;  also  a  por- 
trait by  ]Mlle.  Turner,  a  painting  which  was 
much  admired  at  the  Salon  of  Lady  Artists. 

A  very  strange  pictiu-e  is  that  of  M.  Jean  Veber 
in  room  13.  It  is  entitled  '-  L'Homme  aux 
Poupees,"  and  shows  a  tired-looking,  worn-out 
man,  whose  face  already  gives  signs  of  death, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  life-size  puppets 
attired  in  various  costumes ;  one  of  these  is 
endeavouring  to  strangle  the  man,  who  keeps  his 
ej-es  fixed  on  the  figures  surrounding  him,  but 
docs  not  appear  to  notice  the  real  life  in  the  shape 
of  a  naked  woman  cahnly  sleeping  close  beside 
him.  The  picture  appears  to  point  the  moral  that 
man  constantly  following  after  his  illusions,  .md 
seeing  but  them,  ignores  the  real  life  close  beside 
him  and  within  his  reach,  and  dies  in  his  error. 
The  picture  may  hardly  be  willed  a  pleasing  one  ; 
there  are  a  number  of  very  evident  qualities  in 
the  work,  but  the  peculiar  subject  and  the  artist's 
interpretation  are  not  easy  to  understand.  The 
picture,  however,  attracts  considerable  attention. 
In  the  same  room  is  a  decorative  panel  by  M. 
Yarz,  destined  for  the  town  hall  of  Toulouse,  and 
several  excellent  huidscapes  by  if.  Paid  Sain. 

Room  1.)  cont.nins  the  much-admired  work  of 
Mr.  Orchardson.  R.A.,  a  large  picture  called 
"The  Young  Duke,"   shc^wing  a  number  of 
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g^ntlcmeri  in  wi^'s  gronpcil  around  a  sum])tuou8 
table  covered  with  all  Iho  acocssories  of  a  feast. 
The  pictun!  is  much  discussed  ;  the  composition 
is  much  admired,  and  the  delicately  lint  well- 
expressed  painting  of  the  table  accessories  found 
most  successful.  Mile.  Juana  Romani  exhibits 
"  Alpine  Flower  "  and  "  Desdomona,"  two 
charming-  figiu-es  of  women  charmingly  jiainted. 

M.  KochegTossc  has  another  important  picture 
in  Kooni  17,  entitled  "  Maitres  ('hanteurs."  M. 
iStorv,  a  young  American  painter,  shows  a  well- 
painted  interior  of  a  laboratory. 

Room  19  is  devoted  chiefly  to  portraits. 
31.  Schommer  has  a  group  of  seven  young  girls 
in  a  garden  ;  the  composition  is  excellent,  the 
attitudes  are  very  graceful,  and  have  nothing  of 
the  stiffness  so  difficult  to  avoid  in  family  portrait 
grouiis.  JI.  Henri  Pille  has  great  success  with 
a  ]x>rtrait  of  Dr.  Lafton. 

Th(!  immense  and  strange  picture  of  M .  Femand 
IVlez  draws  the  attention  of  all  in  room  21.  It 
is  called  "Humanity,"  and  depicts  a  curious 
mingling  of  ragged  beggars,  stout  nurses  and 
children,  well-to-do  citizens,  and  others,  in  the 
avenue  of  a  public  park.  Behind  this  strange 
group  is  seen  the  vague  form  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  tenderly  contemplating  the  mingled  crowd. 
The  picture  is  well  painted  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  out  the  intention  of  the  artist,  except  it  be 
that  Christ  looks  on  all  with  the  same  tender 
love,  rich  and  poor  being  equal  before  Him. 
SI.  Luminals  exhibits  an  ailmirable  picture  called 
"Taken  from  the  Enemy." 

In  room  25,  M.  Jules  l;ofe%Te  has  a  charming 
and  much-adniired  portrait  of  a  young  girl 
dressed  in  white  ;  the  lines  of  the  figure  are  very 
pure  and  harmonious. 

M.  William  llodgc,  an  American  artist,  has  a 
ceiling  panel  entitled  "Ambition,"  destined  for 
tlie  Washington  Library. 

Room  27  contains  one  of  the  successes  of  this 
year's  Salon,  "  The  Hostages,"  by  M.  Jean  Paul 
liaurons.  Two  young  boys  dressed  in  luxurious 
clothing  have  been  taken  as  hostages,  and  thrown 
into  a  cold,  damp  prison  cell.  The  younger  has 
fallen  asleep  on  the  knees  of  his  brother  ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  latter,  lost  in  meditation,  and 
e\-idenfly  filled  with  sad  thoughts,  is  very  fine. 
31.  Aime  IMorot  exhibits  a  very  successful  por- 
trait. 31.  Lalyre  has  a  charming  picture  called 
•'  The  Wounded  Siren,"  a  gioup  of  three  naked 
forms  of  women  in  the  midst  of  a  hca^y  surf. 
One  of  the  sirens  is  holding  the  body  of  her 
wounded  companion  above  the  waves,  whilst  the 
third  is  calling  for  help  to  the  denizens  of  the 
sea.  The  figures  are  beautifidly  modelled  and 
painted,  the  sea's  waves  are  cleverly  depicted  and 
very  transparent. 

A  picture  showing  a  remarkable  talent  is  that 
of  M.  Luytten,  in  the  grand  salon  26  an  immense 
painting  "entitled  "  The  Struggle  for  Life."  It 
depicts  a  miners'  strike,  a  tumultuous  and  howling 
crowd  of  threatening  and  disorderly  men,  their 
fists  raised  in  menacing  revolt,  their  faces  con- 
vulsed with  rage,  and  their  blood  heated  ready  to 
lead  them  to  any  extremity.  The  pictvire  "is  a 
very  striking  one,  and  the  "artist  gives  evident 
proof  of  high  talent ;  the  painting  is  executed  in 
a  brutal  style  well  befitting  the  "human  tempest 
depicted  ;  the  colouring  is  intentionally  dark  and 
heavy -looking.  31.  Alvin  Con-ea  has  a"  very  large 
canvas  representing  an  episode  of  the  siege  of 
Paris.  31.  Henri  Martin  exhibits  a  very  much 
remarked  decorative  frieze  for  the  Paris  Town 
Hall.  This  artist  is  much  admired  for  his  many 
excellent  qualities  and  his  individual  style  of 
decorative  work  ;  his  painting  is,  however,  very 
much  criticised.  The  lines  of  the  figures  are  cabn, 
and  the  colom-ing  very  harmonious,  but  the  style 
of  painting  is  somewhat  cold  and  dry  ;  the  portrait 
figm-es  mingled  with  the  allegorical  subjects  are 
well  composed,  but  these  forms  are  too  frail  and 
anasmic,  and  lack  life. 

In  Room  33,  3Ir.  Lorrimer  has  a  much-admired 
portrait  of  "Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,"  a 
good  jovial-looking  old  gentleman,  hat  in  hand, 
his  whip  under  his  arm,  and  clad  in  velvet 
breeches,  high  boots,  and  sportsman's  jacket. 
Mr.  Lorimer,  whose  works  are  always  very 
much  remarked  and  admired,  and  who,  French 
critics  prophesy,  will  become  one  of  the  best  and 
most  pleasing  of  English  artists,  exhibits  in  the 
same  room  a  picture  called  ' '  3Iariage  de  Con- 
venance,"  which  obtains  a  well  descr\'ed  success. 
An  interior  scene,  a  half -doubting  and  melancholy 
))ride,  surprised,  in  tears,  by  a  number  of  noisy 
but  charming  little  bridesmaids.  The  figures  of 
this  picture  are  most  cleverly  drawn  and  painted  ; 
khe  sentiment  is  somewhat  theatrical,  the  slightest 


accessories  of  the  room  are  painted  with  great 
delicacy  and  good  taste^  and  the  lovely  landscape 
))erceivcd  through  Die  open  window  is  charmingly 
indicated.  3Ir.  i/orimcr  is  an  habitual  sender  to 
the  Salon,  whore  his  works  are  always  much 
admired  ;  but  never  has  he  shown  such  masterly 
power  and  brilliancy  of  exccutioTi  as  in  his  jiicturc 
of  this  year ;  his  praise  is  in  evcrj-  mouth. 
31.  Luigi  Loir  has  a  well-painted  scene  of  the  old 
iron  market  held  on  one  of  the  Paris  boulevards. 

31.  Franc  Laniy  takes  the  honours  of  Room  35. 
One  of  his  pictures  is  a  very  fine  studj'  of  the 
nude,  the  figure  of  a  j-oung  girl  among  the  river- 
side willows.  The  other  is  a  charmingly  com- 
po.sed  and  painted  study  of  sjuing  colours — two 
young  women  and  a  littb^  girl  in  a  boat,  gliding 
slowly  o^•er  a  lake  coloured  by  the  rays  of  sunlight 
passing  through  the  thick  curtiiin  of  overhanging 
foliage.  A  fine  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  by 
31.  Lobrichon,  attracts  much  attention. 

31.  Chocamc3[oreau,  with  his  charming  picture 
called  "  Opportunity  3Iake8  the  Thief,"  in  Room 
38,  continues  his  ch.arming  series  of  pictures  with 
amusing  subjects.  This  year,  his  pastrycook's 
boy,  neat  and  clean  in  his  white  apron  and  cap, 
his  open  basket  of  good  things  under  his  arm,  is 
earnestly  gazing  at  some  illustrated  paper  ex- 
hibited in  front  of  a  paper-seller's  kiosk,  two 
young  chimney-sweeps,  covered  with  soot  frpm 
head  to  foot,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  white  costume  of  the  pastrycook,  are  taking 
the  opportunity  of  (luietly  stealing  one  of  the 
tarts  most  temptingly  exposed  in  the  open  basket, 
whilst  the  jjastrj-cook's  boy  is  too  deeply  engaged 
in  admiring  the  illustrated  paper  to  notice  whatis 
going  on  by  his  sides.  31.  Chocarne  Jlorcau  is  a 
great  favourite  with  his  amusing  and  well  studied 
episodes  of  "  gamin  "  life. 

"  The  Municipal  Council  of  Landsberg,"  by 
Prof.  Ilerkomer,  R.A.,  in  room  40,  is  very 
much  admired  for  its  solid  and  masterly  style  of 
painting.  It  depicts  a  meeting  of  the  robust- 
looking  Landbcrgers,  seriously  attentive  to  the 
business  which  has  brought  them  together  in  the 
large  oak-panelled  hall,  through  the  open  window 
of  wliich  a  view  of  the  ancient  town  is  visible. 
It  was  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 
The  bright  compositions  of  3Ir.  Fantin  Latour 
always  enjoy  the  greatest  success.  This  j'ear  his 
two  pictures,  "  La  Toilette  "  and  "  Venus  et  les 
Amours,"  are,  as  is  always  the  case,  charming  in 
colour  and  composition.  This  artist  has  also  a 
very  much  remarked  picture  of  Eve,  in  the 
section  of  lithography.  "  The  Last  Rays,"  a  lake 
scene,  with  half-nude  female  figures  in  a  boat, 
delicately  lighted  and  coloured,  by  3Ir.  Saul 
Chabas,  is  much  admired. 

The  wonderful  landscapes  of  3Ir.  Harpignies  in 
room  36  are  masterpieces,  despite  the  great  age 
of  the  artist,  whose  work  maintains  in  every  way 
his  masterly  power  and  individuality.  His  fine 
picture  of  the  Loire  is  severe,  but  at  the  same 
time,  full  of  poetry  :  a  view  of  the  fine  river  flow- 
ing through  rich  meadow  land.  The  sensational 
liicture  in  this  room  is  "  Christ  in  the  Shroud," 
hy  31.  Henner.  This  painting  must  be  seen  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated.  No  written  idea 
can  be  given  of  the  beauty  of  the  work,  or  ex- 
planation made  of  the  emotion  and  impression  of 
mj'stery  left  by  the  eloquence  of  the  picture.  The 
body  of  Chi-ist  lying  on  the  shroud  is  firmly 
treated,  and  beautiful  in  line  and  contour,  the  j 
colouring  is  rich  and  wonderfully  luminous.  A 
portrait  of  31.  Carolus  Duran,  hy  the  same  artist, 
is  painted  in  a  masterly  style.  Two  portraits  by 
31.  Ferdinand  Humbert,  that  of  3Ille.  Heglon, 
and  that  of  a  lady  in  ball-dress,  are  masterpieces 
of  free  and  bold  execution.  A  large  nimiber  of 
some  of  the  best  of  the  exhibits  in  the  many 
rooms  have  inevitably  been  passed  by .  English  and 
American  Art  is  well  represented ;  their  works 
go  far  towards  the  success  of  the  Salon.  Besides 
the  names  mentioned  above,  there  are  those  of 
3Ir.  W.  G.  Joy,  with  a  painting  of  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  represented  by  an  engraving  by  Comfort 
in  this  year's  Academy;  3Ir.  Harcourt,  "The 
Thought-reader"  ;  3Ir.  3Ielton  Fisher,  with  "  A 
Night  at  Venice  "  ;  the  landscapes  of  3131.  Pick- 
nell,  Titcomb,  Corbett ;  "  The  Infant  Jesus"  of 
3Ir.  Gotch,  besides  others  much  remarked  and 
admired.  In  the  section  of  Sculpture  31.  Falguiere 
is  to  the  fore  with  a  "  Danseuse,"  a  nude,  which 
will  enjoy  a  great  success.  The  figure  is  possibly 
a  portrait ;  but  in  any  case  is  a  perfect  study  of 
the  nude,  and  might  almost  have  been  taken  in 
cast  from  the  body  of  the  model,  if  the  wonderful 
talent  of  31.  Falguiere  did  not  make  the  idea  an 
absurd  one.  31.  Fremiet  is  very  successful  with  a 
"  Saint  3Iichel,"  and  with  also  a  small  bronze  of  a 


cat  stealing  a  chicken,  a  i)erfect  piece  of  realism. 
31.  Gustave  3Iichel  exhibits  "The  Blind  Jim 
and  The  Paralytic,"  a  remarkable  work  carved 
in  coloured  stone.  The  sculptor  might  have  been 
bfildcr,  and  pushed  to  a  further  degree  of  poly- 
chrome sculpture,  the  realism  of  his  subject  i>er- 
mitted  him  to  do  this.  M.  3Icrcier  has  a  group 
"For  Honour's  Sake,"  destined  for  the  town  of 
Chateaudun.  The  group  is  full  of  life  and 
dramatic  sentiment.  "  The  3Ierchant  of  Ancient 
Gods,"  by  31.  Cordonnier,  "  The  Draught 
Horses"  of  31.  Tourganefl,  "The  Panther"  of 
31.  (iardet,  "  The  Weeping  Rock  "  of  31.  Henri 
Lemaire,  and  "  A  Great  Secret,"  by  31.  Pech,  are 
all  works  well  worthy  of  remark. 

The  section  of  Art  Objects  is  perhaps  not  all 
that  its  organisers  intended  it  to  be.  The  exhibits 
comprise  either  luxurious  objects  of  skilful  work- 
manshij),  coming  from  some  of  the  best-known 
Parisian  industrial  ateliers,  or  very  small  exhibits 
of  carved  work,  perfectly  fit  for  the  sculpture 
garden.  There  are,  however,  a  few  interesting 
oV>jects  which  deserve  attention. 

The  section  of  Drawings  and  Water-Colours  is 
not  verj'  rich  this  year.  There  are,  however, 
some  interesting  works  by  3IM.  Fantin  Latour, 
Baschet,  Cormon,  Cesbron,  Checa,  and  Lockhardt. 

The  section  of  Architecture  is  interesting,  but 
like  that  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  must  be  left  for 
further  notes.  Aktiu  r  Vye-Paumixtku. 


THE  DEFICIT  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

THE  meeting  held  on  3Ionday  last  to  consider 
the  yefirly  report  of  the  CouncU  was  not 
numerously  attended,  and  the  serious  mood  of  those 
who  engaged  in  the  discussion  was  but  sparsely 
enlivened  by  the  few  sallies  which  passed  now 
and  again  between  the  defenders  of  the  council 
and  its  accusers.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "  those 
who  look  on  see  best  of  the  game,"  and  perhaps 
the  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  proceedings 
here  to  be  recorded  consisted  in  the  unreser\'ed 
manner  in  which  the  chairman,  3Ir.  Aston  Webb, 
vice-president,  ex])lained  the  main  points  com- 
plained of  by  3Ir.  Woodward  relative  to  the 
finances,  and  the  fair  and  capable  way  in  which 
he  managed  the  meeting  also  deserves  to  be  noted. 
The  most  regrettable  circumstance  apparent  is  the 
significant  apathy  and  lack  of  interest  displayed 
by  the  majority  of  members  of  the  Institute  in 
its  affairs,  seeing  that  they  were  con.spicuous  by 
their  absence. 

That  the  Council  as  a  body  are  above  reproach 
was  not  questioned ;  but  the  recurrence  of  a 
deficit  in  the  yearly  statement  of  accounts- 
naturally  enough  became  the  subject  of  some 
comment,  and  very  fairly  constituted  a  matter 
upon  which  more  information  was  demanded. 
Whether  or  not  the  method  adopted  by  the  hon. 
auditors  in  making  their  report  was  the  most 
appropriate  and  judicious,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
their  statement  was  not  printed,  so  that  all  the, 
members  might  study  the  figures  for  themselves,' 
even  although  it  be  taken  for  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  official  income  and 
expenditure  account  prepared  by  the  chartered 
accountants  is  absolutely  correct.  The  chair- 
man expressed  his  anxiety  for  every  inquiry,  and 
secured  an  impartial  hearing  for  all  who  had 
anything  to  say  on  the  subject ;  but  it  must  b- 
e-sident  that  the  most  complete  justification  <  ! 
the  action  of  the  Council  in  conducting  the  affaii  - 
of  the  Institute  would  be  seciired  by  the  publica- 
tion of  3Iessrs.  Todd  and  Woodward's  criticisms 
alongside  with  the  explanations  which  were  called 
forth  by  3Ionday's  debate  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  for  doubt  if  the  particulars  thus  furnished 
would  have  been  afforded  at  all  had  not  the  issue 
thus  been  raised.  3Ir.  Wm.  Emerson,  the  secre- 
tary, warmly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  th. 
auditors'  conduct — well  assured  of  the  rectitudi 
of  his  own,  and  other  members  of  the  Council 
naturaUj-  contended  for  the  oflicial  view  of 
affairs.  "  The  most  amusing  incident  to  the  on- 
lookers was  the  new  guise  in  which  3Ir.  Beresford 
Pite  appeared  as  spokesman,  jsac  excellence,  for  "  the 
powers  that  be,"  whereas  but  a  few  years  since  th'- 
role  in  which  he  never  failed  to  secure  prominence 
was  that  of  attack,  retrenchment,  and  reform. 
3Ir.  Woodward  played  off  a  Roland  for  3Ir.  Pite'> 
Oliver,  wdthout,  however,  furthering  the  matter 
in  hand.  Tliis  mainly  was  one  of  adjustment  of 
figures  which,  grouped  one  way  or  the  other,  dis- 
played a  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  This  down- 
grade, apparent  on  the  siirface,  has  been  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  and,  among  others,  to  profitless 
law  charges,  imavoidably  incurred — because  we 
have  the  best  possible  assurances  of  the  chairman 
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that  it  -was  so— in  disputes  about  the  Maddox- 
street  and  Conduit-street  Galleries  being  let  for 
purposes  not  originally  contemplated ;  by  costs 
incurred  in  resisting  the  adoption  of  the  Archi- 
tects' Registration  Bill,  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  Institute ;  in  registering  the  copy- 
right of  papers  read  at  the  meetings ;  and  in 
preparing  a  deed  of  trust  in  conformity  with 
the  conditions  made  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire when  he  presented  the  Institute  with  the 
magnificent  Chatsworth  collection  of  Inigo  Jones' 
drawings — the  last  named  item,  a  very  necessarv' 
and  well-advised  outlay  which  it  would  be  folly 
to  dispute.  Then,  again,  the  expenditure  of  several 
thousand  pounds  in  altering  and  improving  the 
Institute's  premises  naturally  necessitated  a  with- 
drawal of  capital,  and  after  all  that  has  been  said 
the  actual  debts  of  the  Institute  amount  to  less 
than  £400,  the  estimated  balance  for  the  twelve 
months  of  1896  being  £185  to  the  good.  The 
increase  of  advertisements  in  connection  with  the 
Journal  for  this  term  has  already  amounted  to 
£500,  and  as  a  saving  of  £400  has  been  accom- 
plished in  connection  with  its  publication,  it  is 
hoped  that  in  future  the  official  magazine  •will 
become  a  source  of  revenue.  The  onslaught,  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  was  commenced  by  3Ir.  Wm. 
Woodward,  whose  figures,  in  the  absence  of  the 
text  of  the  auditors'  report,  were  difficult  to 
follow,  and  it  was  by  no  means  clear  to  those  who 
looked  for  information,  that  he  made  out  his  case 
against  the  paragraphs  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Council,  as  to  the  new  form  of  building 
agreement  and  schedule  for  building  contracts, 
and  the  correspondence  in  progress  between  the 
Council  and  fire  insurance  offices,  the  negotia- 
tions not  being  yet  completed.  As  to  the  building 
contract  forms,  it  seems  that  within  the  few 
months  since  they  were  published  no  less  than  a 
thousand  copies  have  been  purchased,  and  from 
the  remarks  of  several  speakers  these  agreement 
forms  must  be  really  much  used  and  appreciated. 
With  reference  to  the  fire  oflices,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gruning,  no  mean  authority,  pointed  out  the  inad- 
visability  of  publishing  imperfect  accounts  of  an 
incomplete  negotiation.  Mr.  Woodward  scored  a 
point  in  a  way  later  on,  however,  over  the  official 
plan  of  the  Strand  and  Holbom  street-improve- 
ment, seeing  that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  County 
Council  as  the  Institute's  plan  without  the 
members  of  that  bodj-  having  been  allowed  to  see 
it.  Mr.  Forster  Hay  ward  supported  the  incon- 
venience of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  chairman 
mdertook  to  recommend  the  publication  of  the 
plan  in  the  Journal,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  County  Coimcil  were  favoiirably  con- 
sidering its  proposals,  and  were  not  unlikely  to 
advise  its  embodiment  in  the  ultimate  scheme, 
ilr.  Woodward  thought  the  Art  Committee  had 
done  wisely  in  making  no  reference  to  the  pre- 
mature endeavour  made  by  the  Institute  to  dic- 
tate to  the  committee  of  a  church  competition  in 
Exeter  as  to  the  course  of  action  proper  to  take 
in  upholding  Mr.  James  Brooks's  award  in  favour 
of  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe's  design.  The  aim  of  the 
letters  thus  referred  to  (see  Building  Xews, 
Feb.  14  last)  was,  of  course,  a  proper  one,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Caroe's 
design  (now  at  the  lioyal  Academy  Exhibition, 
1617  in  catalogue)  was  the  best  plan  ;  but  a  pre- 
cipitate interference  with  a  matter  of  this 
elmracter  "  is  likely  to  convert  a  building  com- 
mittee into  ardent  champions  of  the  local  archi- 
tect, entirely  without  regard  to  any  artistic 
merits  his  design  may  or  may  not  possess."  The 
odd  point  is,  that  when  an  assessor  nominated  by 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  is  by  notoriety  known 
to  have  violated  his  own  i)rinted  instructions  to 
the  competitors  in  a  competition  in  which  he  has 
thus  made  an  award,  no  such  zeal  is  forthcoming 
on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  no  lotter.s  appear 
endeavouring  to  secure  justice  as  between  the 
parties.  At  Conduit-stroet  an  assessor's  infalli- 
bility is  invariably  upheld  against  all  comers, 
though  some  of  the  present  members  of  the  Council 
can  remember  instances  in  which  they  were  per- 
sonally concerned  which  well  demanded  revision. 

The  other  speakers  at  Monday's  meeting  who 
supiKirted  'Sir.  Wfxxlward  were  Messrs.  Fredk 
Twld,  (i.  \.  T.  Middleton,  H.  II.  I^angston, 
and  \l.  Williams,  (m  the  other  side,  besides 
those  already  named,  Messrs.  E.  T.  Hall  and 
J.  Slater  tooV  part  in  the  discussion.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  pro- 
posed and  .swonded  by  the  two  auditors  to  the 
effect  that  a  committee  of  inquiry-  be  formed 
comp<^se<l  of  four  members  of  the  Institute 
nominated  by  the  meeting,  and  four  nominated 
by  the  Council  to  consider  afid  report  on  the 


financial  condition  of  the  Institute.  Fourteen 
voted  for,  and  a  considerable  majority  against 
this,  so  that  it  was  lost.  The  yearl}'  grant  of 
£100  was  imanimousl}-  voted  to  the  Architectural 
Association,  Mr.  Beresford  I'itc,  the  president- 
elect of  the  latter  body,  declaring  that  the 
life  of  the  Association  depended  entirely  upon  the 
Institute,  for  whose  examinations  its  students 
were  almost  exclusively  engaged,  therefore  this 
grant  was  of  vital  and  mutual  importance.  After 
this  speaker's  attitude  only  a  year  or  two  since 
about  the  absurdity  of  examining  a  man  in  archi- 
tecture, and  his  coquetting  with  those  who  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  the  A.  A. 
classes  unless  the  ultimate  goal  of  examination 
was  expunged  entirely  from  the  curriculum  of  that 
body,  this  assertion  comes  with  a  degree  of  incon- 
sistency which  only  those  who  know  may  be  justi- 
fied in  considering  characteristic.  The  Council's 
annual  report  was  carried  with  one  dissentient. 
On  the  proposition  of  ]SIr.  John  Norton,  Messrs. 
Woodthorpe  and  Owen  Fleming  were  appointed 
auditors  for  the  coming  year.  As  the  report  of 
the  Council  is  issued  as  a  "  confidential ' '  paper, 
its  text  must  be  considered  private.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  no  special  advance  has  to  be  recorded. 
We  venture  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Aston  Webb 
were  elected  President  a  marked  improvement 
would  before  long  be  made  manifest,  and  a  greater 
interest  evoked  in  the  Institute's  affairs  and  its 
proceedings.  It  is  badly  wanted  while  things  are 
approaching  the  down  grade. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A  HL0CK  OF  STABLES  AND  COW-STANDIXG. 

THE  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  first 
two  designs  in  this  competition.  No.  1  is 
by  "  Tadpole,"  No.  2  is  by  "  Koh-i-Noor,"  and 
No.  3  is  by  "  Owl."  The  following  are  the  in- 
structions issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  competi- 
tors : — •"  A  Block  of  Stables  and  Cow-Standing, 
adapted  for  erection  in  connection  with  a  small 
country  house  in  a  stone  district.  Provide  five 
stalls,  two  loose-boxes,  a  washing- standing, 
harness-room,  and  man's  bedroom  over  it ;  a 
coach-house  for  four  carriages,  and  a  hay  and 
com  loft.  The  cowshed  for  four  cows  and  a 
small  calf-standing  to  form  part  of  the  quad- 
rangular block  of  buildings,  and  a  small  stock- 
yard attached  to  it  looking  away  from  the  stable 
yard  proper,  and  towards  the  paddock.  The 
buildings  to  occupy  three  sides  of  the  little  quad- 
rangle. Slate  roofs  and  stone  walls.  Scale,  8ft. 
to  the  inch,  and  plans  may  be  drawn  16ft.  to  the 
inch  ;  view  essential.  Site  a  level  one,  facing 
south."  The  simplicity  of  the  selected  design  is 
no  small  recommendation,  and  it  looks  like  the 
kind  of  vernacular  work  such  as  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  a  stone  district,  though  we  miss  those 
incidental  touches  of  detail  which  the  artistic 
hand  of  the  tasteful  architect  might  be  expected 
to  introduce  to  add  grace  of  form,  in  avoiding  bald- 
ness, and  increasing  the  interest  of  the  building 
without  violating  its  breadth  and  sturdy  homeli- 
nese.  "  Koh-i-Noor  "  is  less  severe  ;  but  his  plan 
is  not  so  good,  and  there  is  more  attempt  at  mere 
quaintness,  which  is  best  avoided.  The  stock- 
yard should  have  been  large  enough  for  che  four 
cows,  and  was  not  intended  merely  for  the  calves, 
as  here  contrived .  ' '  Tadpole' s ' '  plan  would  have 
been  improved  by  placing  the  calf-standing  at 
the  end  of  the  byre,  and  adding  a  small  yard 
alongside  the  larger  one.  The  cramped  look 
of  "  Koh-i-Noor's  "  stable  is  i)artly  due  to  the 
prominence  given  in  the  drawing  to  the  surface 
drains.  "The  Owl's"  stable  is  not  good,  and 
windows  at  the  head  of  the  horse's  mangers  cannot 
be  approved.  His  cow-housc  is  really  better  than 
either  of  the  two  first  named,  and  he  has  a  double 
yard  such  as  we  hfive  indicated  above  ;  but  we  do 
not  like  his  elevations.  His  intention,  we  can 
see,  has  been  to  keep  their  appearance  some- 
what in  evident  harmony  with  a  villa-like 
house,  fearing,  perhaps,  a  farmyard  type  of 
building,  and  so  the  element  of  prettincss  has 
governed  the  composition  too  much,  and  gi^■en  a 
thin  effect,  which  spoils  its  success.  "Brian" 
has  several  good  points,  and  with  plain  methods 
has  grouped  his  buildings  pleasingly  in  a  suitable 
way,  showing  no  little  skill.  The  coachhouse  is 
too  confined,  tucked  away  behind  the  washing 
space,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  roominess  gcncrnlly 
in  his  plan.  "  In\'icta  "  may  be  congratulated, 
too,  on  his  contribution,  which  would  have  looked 
more  effective  had  the  lines  of  his  drawings  been 
firmer.  I'he  niles  do  not  permit  more  than  one 
sheet  for  the  illustration  of  a  design,  and  so 


"In\icta"  has  lost  some  points  by  employing 
two  pieces  of  paper.  His  plan  has  received 
no  little  study,  and  would  make  a  useful 
building.  The  design,  however,  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  material,  and  would  for  that 
matter  do  equally  well  in  brick.  Of  course, 
"Tadpole's"  design  could  be  constructed  of  brick; 
but,  for  all  that,  the  treatment  naturally  sug- 
gests stone.  "  Thistle  "  cramps  his  stable-yard, 
and  makes  a  stock-yard  of  very  small  proportions : 
otherwise  the  plan  is  not  bad,  and  has  th(!  merit 
of  economy.  The  washing-standing  is  in  the 
wrong  place  at  thef  end  of  the  cow-byre. 
"A.  B.  C."  draws  badly  and  plans  indifferently, 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  he  dis- 
plays a  sense  of  the  architecturally  picturesque 
which  ought  to  develop.  At  present  we  can  only 
advise  the  author  to  obtain  technical  familiarity 
with  buUding,  and  learn  to  draw  so  that  his 
designs  may  be  expressed  with  intelligence  and 
correctness.  "  Tommy  Atkins"  sends  a  barrack- 
like stable,  which  is  not  devoid  of  practical  utility ; 
but  the  architect  should  strive  to  elevate  his  work 
above  the  bald  level  of  the  merely  utilitarian. 
"Mac"  makes  an  endeavour  in  this  direction, 
but  fails  for  lack  of  a  keen  sense  of  good  propor- 
tion, and  a  disregard  for  the  value  of  plain  wall 
surfaces.  "  Mandalay  "  comes  next,  and  is  neat 
and  careful,  giving  us  a  top-lighted  stable  and 
cow-shed  which  would  serve  its  purpose,  but 
hardly  with  a  pleasing  appearance  or  special 
adaptation  to  a  stone-building  district.  "  Pick- 
wick "  introduces  half  -  timber  work,  gi\'ing 
us  a  fairly  compact  plan,  quaintly  contrived 
without  an  adequate  eifect  externally.  "  Lan- 
castrian "  is  needlessly  bald,  presenting  a 
group  of  buildings  without  any  character  beyond 
the  elementary  outcome  of  builders'  work.  Both 
the  shippon  and  the  stable  have  hay-lofts  over ; 
but  for  so  small  an  establishment  this  is  hardly 
desirable.  The  whole  thing  seems  better  adapted 
to  a  farm,  instead  of  an  accompaniment  to  a 
gentleman's  house.  "  Carliol  "  cramps  his  bjrre 
awkwardly,  and  reaches  his  stable  verj'  incon- 
veniently, the  only  approach  being  through  the 
washing  space.  The  view  gives  a  very  uncanny 
look  to  the  place,  quite  devoid  of  homely  interest. 
"  Como,"  in  some  ways,  is  better,  but  more 
pretentious  with  the  embattled  tower  and  stair 
turret.  The  birdseye  perspective  is  the  best  part 
of  the  contribution.  "Giles"  is  Georgian  or 
Dutch  Classic,  and  very  poor  at  that ;  handled 
with  little  knowledge  either  of  construction  or 
architectural  fitness.  The  faced  ashlar  bands 
intersected  by  vertical  pilasters  makes  a  distinctly 
timber  treatment,  for  which,  possibly,  an  old 
example  of  18th-century  work  might  be  found; 
but  it  is  unworthy  of  imitation,  and  "  Giles's  " 
plan  is  utterly  bad .  ' '  Pantile , ' '  after  this  remark, 
may  fancy  we  place  him  low  in  the  scale.  His 
elevation  has  merits  hardly  done  justice  to  by  his 
drawings.  "  IMoor  "  makes  a  jumble,  and  fancies 
it  a  group  of  buildings  ;  but,  as  a  beginner,  he 
has  time  before  him  in  which  to  improve.  Study 
architects'  work.  We  have  often  pubhshed 
good  men's  designs  for  stables  and  other  small 
buiidings,  and  these  are  worth  keeping  for  refer- 
ence. "  Oberon  "  comes  down  in  the  list,  not- 
withstanding his  care  and  neatness.  The 
perspective  shows  a  sort  of  model  farm  of  no 
attractive  appearance.  "  Fac  et  Spera  "  is  inky 
and  over-elaborate,  inconvenient  and  ill-con- 
sidered. Pen-and-ink  drawings  should  not  be 
made  on  rough  water-colour  paper.  "  Boer  "  is 
more  reasonable,  but  his  perspective  gives  a  very 
falsp  notion  of  his  design,  and  if  set  up  fi-om  the 
plan,  was  mismanaged.  "Venus"  is  a  little 
better  this  time  ;  but  the  sketch  of  one  angle  is 
not,  rightly  speaking,  a  ^iew  such  as  we  stipulated 
for.  "  Mannikin '' comes  next,  and  then  ■■Fear," 
for  whom  we  have  no  word  of  praise.  ' '  Kalfir  " 
and  ' '  Una  ' '  complete  the  series  in  equilibria. 


AN  AKCHITE<;T'S  call  AT  THE  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  CLAYWORlvEKS. 

LAST  Friday,  the  day  following  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Clayworkers, 
Mr.  H.  Greville  INIontgomery  in\ited  a  number 
of  architects  to  call  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute 
at  2'Z'l,  Strand,  to  inspect  the  numerous  speci- 
mens of  British  and  foreign  bricks  and  clay-ware 
on  view  there.  ^lany  took  advantage  of  the 
opportimit)',  and  were  much  interested,  and  in 
several  cases  inquiries  resulted  which  will  lead  to 
business.  Architects  generally  would  do  well  to 
drop  in  at  the  Institute  of  Clayworkers  occasion- 
all}-.  They  will  find  Mr.  Gre^•ille  Montgomery 
or  Jlr.   Geo.  Callender  always  ready  to  give 
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information,  and  it  must  bo  a  very  recently 
introduf  c>d  or  very  little  called  for  brick  or  piece 
of  pottery  that  these  gentlemen  cannot  put  an 
architect  on  the  track  of. 

The  room  is  fiu-nished  with  the  records  of  a 
number  of  results  of  crusliin;;-  tests  and  other 
experiments,  and  there  is  quite  a  representative 
(ollection  of  Danish,  German,  Canadian,  Hritish 
Columbian,  and  B(-lsian  bricks.  Even  the  .Sal- 
vation Army  is  represented  by  some  specimens 
mad(!  at  the  Hadleigli  Farm  Settlement. 

Among  the  English  exhibits,  M(!ssrs.  Carter 
and  Co.  have  a  fairly  representative  show  of  their 
admirable  specialities  in  the  way  of  geometrical, 
encaustic,  mosaic,  glazed,  enamelled,  aTul  hand- 
painted  tiles  and  faience.  Some  of  the  latter 
cannot  bo  too  highly  commenibid  for  its  colour 
and  evenness.  A  very  quaint  but  altogether  satis- 
factory reproduction  of  a  Moorish  tile  is  worth 
attention.  The  Brockham  Brick  Company  have 
some  good  samples  of  rubber,  machine-pressed, 
and  wiished  gault  facing  bricks.  Messrs.  Candy 
and  Co.,  of  Newton  Abbott,  show  some  of  their 
capital  white  and  coloured  gla/ed  bricks.  The 
Self- Locking  Roofing  Tile  Company  contribute 
specimens  of  their  sand-and-cement  tile,  which  at 
once  commands  attention  by  its  lightness  and 
effectiveness.  Messrs.  S.  and  E.  Collier,  of 
Kcading,  the  well-known  makers  of  the  cele- 
brated Heading  red  tiles,  challenge  comparison  by 
any  with  their  red  ridge  tiles  and  fiiiials,  and  terra- 
cotta in  bud  .and  red.  Messrs.  Stanley  Bros.,  of 
Nuneaton,  are  to  the  fore  with  their  proverbiallj' 
e.xcellent  bhie  building  and  paving  bricks.  No 
architect  should  neglect  the  very  superior  quarries 
in  red  buff  and  chocolate  they  make  for  churches 
and  entrance-halls.  For  a  good  bright-red  facing 
brick  at  a  reasonable  price,  hand-made,  and  well 
finished,  and  exhibiting  all  the  bloom  of  a  sand- 
faced  brick,  Messrs.  Thomas  Laurence  and  Sons, 
of  Bracknell,  are  hard  to  beat. 

Slany  other  specimens  are  on  view  which  space 
prevents  us  from  mentioning. 


NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— XIII. 

U.VTHS. 

FREQUENT  bathing  of  the  body  is  often 
looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  instead  of  consti- 
tuting a  material  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
personal  health  :  but  of  late  years  its  hygienic 
importance  has  been  more  fully  realised,  with  the 
result  that  public  baths  and  bathing-places  are 
now  established  in  all  our  crowded  cities. 

A  simple  and  sanitarj^  form  of  bath  is,  or  should 
be,  a  nccessitj'  in  every  house.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  years 
ago  the  governing  body  of  the  Citj'  of  Baltimore 
passed  a  law,  making  it  compulsoiy  to  pro\'ide  a 
bath-room  in  all  domestic  dwellings  which  should 
be  erected  in  that  city,  fi-om  the  costly  mansion 
down  to  the  small  cottage  of  the  artisan. 

The  general  arrangement  and  details  of  con- 
struction of  baths  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  particular  uses  for  which  they  are  required. 
For  medical  and  other  purposes  special  forms, 
such  as  "needle"  -  baths,  "  sitz "  -  baths, 
"  vapour  "-baths,  kc,  are  fi-equently  used;  but 
for  ordinary  domestic  requirements  the  plunge 
or  alippcr  bath  is  almost  universally  adopted, 
though  sometimes  it  may  be  fixed  in  combination 
with  a  water-spray  apparatus,  so  as  to  give  a 
douche,  spray,  wave,  or  shower  bath  when 
desired. 

A  well  -  designed  and  properly  -  constructed 
pluuffe-haih  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions 
in  order  to  aSord  an  adequate  measure  of  sanitary 
efficiency,  ^iz. : — 

1 .  The  material  of  which  the  bath  is  made 
should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  impermeable,  and 
contain  no  angles  or  comers  for  the  retention  of 
dii't  or  soapy  matters. 

2.  The  waste-pijje  must  be  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  drain,  and  securely  trapped  close 
to  the  oiitlet  of  the  bath,  whilst  the  trap  should 
be  of  siphon  form,  ^-ith  a  good  water-seal  and 
thoi'oughly  self- cleansing.  An  anti-siphonage 
jjipe  should  also  be  fixed  near  the  top  of  the  trap. 

,3.  Every  portion  of  the  bath  and  its  fittings 
should  be  visible  and  easily  cleansed,  no  portion 
of  the  overflow  and  waste  pipes  situated  on  the 
bath  side  of  the  ti'ap  being  concealed  or  in- 
accessible at  any  time. 

4.  The  water  supply  to  the  bath  should  be 
completely  disconnected  from  the  waste  and  over- 
flow pipes. 

■""j.  The  waste-pipe  should  be  as  large  as 
practicable  (about  IJin.  or  2in.  diameter),  so  as 


to  afford  a  "quick"  waste  for  flushing  the 
drains.  The  overflow  pipe  should  be  large 
enough  to  cany  off  all  the  water  discharged  by 
the  supply-valves  when  turned  on  full  bore. 

6.  A  properly -constructed  safe  (discharging 
into  the  open  air)  should  be  j)rovided.  1 'lunge - 
baths  are  usually  made  of  slate,  porcelain, 
marble,  zinc,  cast  iron,  or  copper.  An  absorbent 
material  like  wood  is,  of  course,  quite  unsuitable. 
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Sbiti:  baths  generally  consist  of  planed  and 
enamelled  slate  slabs  bolted  together,  the  joints 
being  made  with  red-lead.  Such  baths  possess 
too  many  objectionable  angles  and  corners  to  be 
satisfactory. 

I'orcelain  or  fireclay,  when  well  glazed  and 
without  flaw,  provides  a  thoroughly  imper\'iou8 
material  with  a  perfectly  smooth  and  even  sur- 
face. Owing  to  the  thickness  of  material  neces- 
sary for  strength,  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  absorbed 
from  the  hot  water  when  a  warm  bath  ia  required. 
They  are  expensive  in  first  cost,  extremely  heavj', 
but  when  fixed  are  most  cleanly  and  lasting  in 
wear.  They  should  only  be  used  where  an  ample 
supply  of  hot  water  is  available,  so  that  the  bath 
may  be  well  warmed  before  use.  In  cold  weather 
the  temperature  should  be  raised  gradually,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  fracture. 

Marble  baths  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  block,  and 
afterwards  polished.  For  ordinarj-  purposes  thej' 
are  prohibitive  in  price,  and  have  no  sanitjirj- 
advantages  over  those  of  well-glazed  porcelain. 
Like  porcelain,  they  are  very  hea\y,  and  absorb  a 
great  amount  of  heat  from  any  warm  water  con- 
tained therein. 

Zinc  baths  are  sometimes  fixed  where  economy 
in  first  cost  is  necessary  ;  but  they  are  unsuitable 
for  general  use,  as  they  soon  become  worn  out. 

Enamelled  cast  iron  is  the  material  most  com- 
monly used  for  baths  on  account  of  its  comparative 
cheapness.  So  long  as  the  enamel  remains  intact 
a  smooth  impervious  surface  is  obtained ;  but 
should  it  become  cracked  or  chipped,  the  exposed 
surface   of  the  iron  rapidly  oxidises,  the  bath 
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being  perforated  by  the  rust,  and  so  rendered 
unserviceable.  The  cheaper  descriptions  are 
either  painted  with  enamel  paint  or  japanned  ; 
but  where  cast-iron  baths  are  adopted  they  should 
be  "porcelain  enamelled"  with  a  good  smooth 
surface,  and  free  from  all  cracks  or  other  flaws. 

Sheet  copper  forms  an  excellent  material  for 
baths,  and  is  very  durable.  It  is  not  liable  to 
rust  if  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  exposed 
through  any  wear  or  scratching  of, the  enamel. 


Being  also  of  comparatively  thin  substance,  it 
absorbs  but  little  heat  from  any  warm  water  con- 
tained by  it.  When  this  material  is  used,  the 
bath  should  be  constructed  of  stout  hammered 
cojjpor,  weighing  not  less  than  32oz.  per  foot 
super.,  with  good  lap,  welded  and  brazed  seams, 
the  ends  and  bottom  being  rounded,  and  the  whole 
well  tinned  and  enamelled. 

Plunge  baths  may  be  obtained  with  tapering  or 
])arallel  sides,  and  of  sizes  varj'ing  from  Hit.  to 
(ift.  in  length.  The  average  internal  dimensions 
of  what  is  known  as  a  "full  size"  bath  are  as 
follows  : — Ijcngth,  .'ift.  6in. ;  breadth  at  head, 
2ft.  lin.  ;  breadth  at  foot,  1ft.  Sin.  ;  depth, 
1ft.  lOin.  The  comparative  weights  of  a  full- 
size  plunge  bath  of  different  materials  is  given  in 
the  following  table  : — 

AVKU.KOF.  WEKIHT  OF  A  rVUL-Hf/.V.  rLCSC. E-BATII . 


Description  of  material.  Weight. 

Sheet  copper   7filb. 

KniimcUed  cast  iron    800 

Slate   600 

Porcelain    500 

Marble   60O 


WTiilst  with  but  few  exceptions  nearly  all 
baths  are  now  made  with  rounded  angles  and 
corners,  yet  the  great  majority  of  them,  as  at 
present  constructed  and  fixed,  do  not  provide  that 
degree  of  sanitary  ofificiency  that  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  The  greatest  defect  is  usuallj'  foimd 
in  the  arrangement  and  method  of  fixing  the 
waste  and  overflow  pipes. 

One  of  the  most  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
— from  a  sanitary  standpoint  —  objectionable 
arrangements  is  that  known  as  a  "  secret "  or 
"concealed"  standing  overflow  and  waste,  the 
general  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  64.  The 
bath  waste  is  trapped  as  shown  at  T,  the  inlet  of 
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the  trap  being  tapered  in  order  to  provide  a 
seating  for  the  standing  overflow  pipe,  which  is 
citpable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  will  by  means 
of  a  small  knob  or  pull.  Should  the  standing 
overflow  pipe  be  raised,  the  water  is  free  to  escape 
through  the  trap  and  waste-pipe ;  but  when 
resting  upon  its  seat  the  contents  of  the  bath  are 
retained  until  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  standing 
overflow  is  reached,  the  surplus  water  then  passing 
down  the  overflow  pipe  and  so  through  the  trap 
below.  The  standing  overflow  being  thus  made 
to  act  as  a  plug  to  the  outlet  of  the  bath,  it  will 
be  observed  that  on  every  occasion  when  the  bath 
is  used,  the  annular  space  between  the  overflow 
pipe  and  the  tube  containing  it  must,  of  necessity, 
till  with  water  to  the  same  level  as  in  the  bath. 
After  continued  use,  the  surfaces  of  the  annular 
si^ace — together  with  that  portion  of  the  waste- 
pipe  between  the  plug  and  the  bath  grating — 
become  fouled  with  soap,  grease,  dirt,  ifcc,  the 
whole  being  either  out  of  sight  and  inaccessible, 
or  so  inconveniently  arranged  that  they  cannot  be 
properly  cleaned.  The  air  of  the  bathroom  is 
consequently  liable  to  become  vitiated  by  the 
gases  generated  and  given  off  from  the  decomposing 
organic  matters.  At  the  same  time,  whenever  the 
fitment  is  used,  the  clean  water  entering  the  bath 
becomes  more  or  less  contaminated  by  the  decom- 
posing matters  adheiing  to  the  soiled  surfaces  of 
the  concealed  overflow  chamber  and  the  waste- 
pipe.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  in  the  case 
of  certain  contagious  diseases  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  a  bath  of  this  description  nught  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  the  drip  form  of  trap  shown  in 
Fig.  C4  is  not  a  thoroughly  self- cleansing  type  of 
trap.  A  simple  and  good  airangement  is  shown 
in  Figs.  65  and  66.  A  self-cleaning  siphon  trap 
is  fixed  immediately  under  the  bath  outlet ;  the 
bath  plug  takes  the  form  of  a  standing  overflow 
placed  in  a  small  open  recess  at  the  foot  of  the 
bath,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
small  lever  or  knob .  The  combined  plug  and  over- 
flow may  be  instantly  unhooked  at  the  top  and 
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thoroughly  cleansed  when  necessary.  By  this 
means  every  portion  of  the  bath  and  its  fittings 
are  so  designed  as  to  be  visible  and  accessible  at 
aU  times,  whilst  the  overflow-pipe,  being  placed 
in  the  small  recess,  occasions  no  inconvenience  to 
the  bather. 

In  some  districts  the  use  of  a  standing  overflow 
to  the  bath — whether  visible  or  concealed — is  not 
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permitted  by  the  reg^ulations  of  the  water  company. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  generally  com- 
pulsor}-  that  the  bath  overflow  shall  not  in  any  way 
be  connected  or  discharge  into  the  waste-pipe  from 
the  bath,  but  shall  be  carried  through  an  external 
wall  as  a  warning  pipe  and  discharge  in  some  con- 
spicuous position,  in  order  to  prevent  any  waste 
of  water  teking  place  through  the  overflow  without 
being  noticed.  The  outer  end  of  the  overflow 
should  be  pro\'ided  with  a  brass  or  copper  hinged 
flap-valve,  whilst  the  outlet  from  the  bath  may  be 
arranged  with  a  movable  grating  or  other  device, 
so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe  may  be 
easily  cleaned.  As  aU  baths  should  stand  upon 
a  properly  constructed  safe  or  tray,  the  overflow- 
pipe,  instead  of  being  carried  through  the  wall, 
may  discharge  over  the  mouth  of  the  waste-pipe 
from  the  safe,  the  outer  end  of  the  safe  waste 
being  fitted  with  the  usual  flap-valve.  Fig.  67  is 
a  sketch  showing  the  method  of  fixing  a  bath  so 
as  to  comply  with  thsse  conditions.  The  bath 
outlet  is  pro-v-ided  with  a  solid  puU-up  waste  in  a 
small  open  recess ;  but  an  indiarubber  or  brass 
plug  with  chain  may  be  substituted  if  desired. 
The  lead  safe  under  the  bath  is  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described  for  water- 
closets.  If  the  bath  overflow  grating  cannot  be 
removed  for  cleaning  purposes,  a  brass  screw  cap 
might  be  provided  to  the  overflow  pipe  at  A  (see 
Fig.  67). 

The  hot  and  cold  water  supply  should  discharge 
over  the  edge  of  the  bath,  or,  at  least,  above  the 


Fig.  68. 

overflow  level  of  the  bath.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  according  to  the  Ix)ndon  Metropolitan  Water 
Ac-t  of  1871  it  is  required  "that  the  outlet  shall 
be  distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with,  the  inlet, 
or  inlets  ;  and  the  inlet,  or  inlets,  must  be  placed 
above  the  highest  water-level  of  the  bath."  By 
this  means  any  pfissible  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  is  refluced  to  a  minimum.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  common  practice  to  admit  hot  and 
cxM  water  into  the  bath  through  the  same  orifice 
as  that  used  for  the  o\itlet  of  the  waste-pipe. 
.Such  an  insanitary  arrangement  should  not  be 
jicrmitted,  for  particles  of  soap,  grease,  and  other 
impurities  are  from  time  to  time  deposited  on  the 
interior  surface  of  the  pij>c  common  to  the  waste 


and  water  supplj-,  a  great  portion  of  which  is 
returned  to  the  bath  on  each  occasion  that  it  is 
used.  On  hygienic  gi-oimds  it  is  desirable  that 
the  bath  should  be  quite  uninclosed,  with 
sufficient  space  between  it  and  the  walls  to  allow 
of  every  part  being  readily  cleaned  (see  Fig.  68.) 
The  upper  part  of  the  bath  should  be  formed 
with  a  rolled  edge.  The  floor  of  the  bathroom 
should  be  laid  -n-ith  mosaic  tiles,  or  other  non- 
porous  material,  the  bath  standing  within  a 
properly  constructed  safe,  which  may  be  of  slate, 
marble,  glazed  earthenware,  or  tiles.  The  safe 
should  be  pro^^ded  with  a  Ijin.  diameter  waste- 


pipe,  discharging  into  the  open  air.  the  outer  end 
being  provided  with  a  flap  valve.  Where  no  bath 
inclosure  is  fixed,  the  exposed  supply  pipes,  waste 
pipe,  itc,  may  be  of  polished  brass.  If  the  bath 
is  made  of  thin  sheet  metal,  it  must  be  supported 
with  a  wooden  framing  or  ■•cradling,"  so  as  to 
prevent  the  sides  and  bottom  being  forced  out  of 
shape  when  in  use.  It  is,  then,  necessary  to  fix  a 
wooden  inclosure  to  the  bath  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  safe  should 
cover  the  whole  of  the  floor  surface  within  the 
inclosure.  Fig.  69  is  a  sketch  of  the  cradling  ijis 
iisuallv  fixed. 


PHYSICAL  EXPERBIEXT  AND 
ENGINEERING 

THE  "  James  Forrest  "  lecture  for  the  present 
year  (the  fourth  of  the  series)  was  delivered 
at  the  Institution  of  Ci^ol  Engineers  last  (Thurs- 
day) evening  by  Dr.  Alexander  B.  W.  Kennedy, 
F.R.S.,  member  of  councQ,  who  took  as  his  subject 
"  Physical  Experiment  in  Relation  to  Engineer- 
ing." Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barrj-,  C.B.,  Yiee-president, 
occupied  the  chair.  Dr.  Kennedy  remarked  that 
there  was  perhaps  no  science,  except  those  in  the 
biological  group,  of  which  it  might  not  be  argued, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility  and  reasonability , 
that  the  engineering  profession  was  a  direct 
application.  The  sciences  of  mathematics  and  of 
physic,  of  chemistry  and  of  geology,  concern 
themselves  with  the  exact  statement  of  the  nature 
and  relations  of  facts  and  phenomena  with  which 
engineers  have  continually  to  concern  themselves. 
But  the  point  of  view  of  the  purely  scientific 
investigator  and  of  the  engineer,  in  regard  to 
these  facts  and  phenomena,  are  very  different. 
In  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  one  man  can  play 
both  roles,  but  this  happens  so  very  seldom  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  may  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  each  other.  And  no  one  who 
is  not  terribly  narrow  would  deny  that  either 
might  form  a  worthy  life-work  for  any  man. 
Physical  experiment,  so  far  as  it  has  relation  to 
the  engineering  profession,  serves  three  distinct 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  purely 
academic  or  educational  point  of  view,  it  is  most 
important  and  helpful  in  the  training  of  engineer- 
ing students.  Then,  secondly,  what  maybe  called 
purely  physical  experiment  is  necessaiy  to  supply 
most  of  our  most  important  constants,  whether 
connected  with  the  thermal  properties  of  steam, 
the  clectromoti\  e  force  of  a  Clark  cell,  the  density 
of  water,  the  elasticity  of  steel,  or  the  coefficient 
for  a  vena  conlracta.  Lastly,  technical  experi- 
ments, which  are  essentially  physical  experiments, 
but  of  a  much  more  complex  nature  than  those  of 
the  physical  laboratory  (although  not  on  that 
account  more  difficult  to  carry  out)  are  necessary 
for  determining  many  matters  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  efficiency  of  a  dynamo,  the  steam  consump- 
tion of  an  engine,  the  flow  of  a  river,  the  resist- 
ance of  a  ship,  or  even  the  deflection  of  a  girder 
under  a  moving  load.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  the  purely  educative  or  academic  type  of 
experiment.  Here  the  first  requirement  is  the 
ver}'  simple  one,  that  the  student  should  learn 
first  to  see  and  to  measure,  and  then  to  write 
down  what  he  has  seen  and  measured.  The 
experiments  require  to  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, quantitative  rather  than  merely  qualitative  ; 
but,  otherwise,  the  simpler  they  are  the  better. 


^  So  far  as  concerns  the  training  of  the  faculties 
of  observation,  probably  chemical  experiments 
would  servo  as  well  as  physical.  In  certain 
respects  possibly  they  might  even  be  better.  An 
important  point  is  that  in  their  earlier  stages  the 
student  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  notion 
that  his  experiments  are  more  than  rough  exer- 
cises. Any  standard  of  accuracy  which  he  can 
possibly  attain  is  comparatively  a  very  low  one, 
and  the  experiments  he  can  do  must  be  simplified 
down  enormously  before  they  can  be  put  into  his 
hands,  so  that  at  best  he  is  onlj-  making  a  rough 
determination  of  one  element  in  an  artificially 
simplified  operation,  the  full  conditions  of  which 
he  is  not  even  in  anj^  position  to  understand. 
The  actual  figures  which  are  obtained  by  him 
cannot  be  regarded  as  ha'sHng  any  intrinsic  value  ; 
and  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case  is  to  per- 
suade the  student  to  exercise  his  highest  degree 
of  care  in  obtaining  results  which  at  the  same 
time  he  is  told,  or  knows,  are  of  no  use  whatever. 
More  interesting  than  this  purely  academic 
matter  is  the  consideration  of  physical  experi- 
ment under  the  last  two  headings  mentioned. 
First  among  these  comes  experiment  which  really 
belongs  to  pure  physics,  but  in  which  we  engi- 
neers may  claim  to  be  as  much,  or  even  more, 
concerned  than  the  physicists.  The  whole  of 
our  interest  is  practically  concentrated  on  what 
constitutes  only  a  small  part  of  the  boundless 
region  open  to  the  physicist.  We  can  never 
stray  far  from  a  limited  number  of  matters 
which  concern  what  a^e  contemptuousl}"  called 
"  technical  materials,"  and  with  these  materials 
only  in  states  in 'which  we  can  readily  obtain 
them.  In  fact,  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  liquid 
and  gas  problems  affect  only  liquid  and  gaseous 
(or  vaporous)  water,  and  only  the  remaining 
small  percentage  is  left  to  be  distributed  between 
coal-gas  and  producer-gas,  liquid  carbonic  acid 
and  anhydrous  ammonia,  and  so  forth.  Then, 
again,  we  have  a  first  interest  in  certain  physical 
results,  because  of  the  extraordinarj-  frequency 
with  which  we  have  actually  to  make  use  of  them. 
Having  this  knowledge  of  results,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  such  continual  use  of  it  that  we 
are  more  familiar  both  with  the  figiires  con- 
cerned and  with  the  phenomena  which  they 
represent,  than  even  the  men  to  whose  accuracy 
and  diligence  we  owe  their  original  investigation 
and  determination.  I  refer  to  such  results  as  the 
thermal  relations  of  water  and  steam,  to  the  calori- 
metry  of  fuels  generally,  to  many  hydro -dynamic 
problems,  to  most  problems  in  elasticity  and 
what  is  clumsily  called  the  strength  of  materials, 
to  frictional  questions,  and  to  innumerable 
problems  relating  to  electrical  matters.  But 
we  must  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  matter. 
We  engineer  may  have  more  interest  in  these 
matters  than  anyone  else,  but  it  is  true  that  we 
have  not  ourselves  to  thank  for  the  determination 
of  the  results  which  we  require,  and  which  vre 
make  so  much  use  of.  For  the  whole  of  these 
results  we  are  indebted  to  workers  in  physical 
science  pm-e  and  simple,  men  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  technical  or  utilitarian  intent.  It 
would,  therefore,  ill  become  us  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing which  should  indirectly  tend  to  belittle  the 
work  of  pure  physicists.  A  physical  experiment, 
such  as  is  necessary  for  the  determination  of  any 
one  of  the  physical  constants  which  we  have  in 
continual  use,  differs  veiy  essentially  from  such 
physical  experiments  as  we  engineers  have  to 
carrj'  out  in  the  course  of  our  own  work.  It  is 
at  once  much  simj)ler  and  much  more  difficult. 
It  is  simpler  because  its  object  is  the  solution  of 
one  certain  problem,  which  has  been  by  much 
care  and  pains  isolated  from  all  related  and 
adjacent  problems.  The  first  work  of  the 
ph3'sicist,  dealing  with  his  problem,  is  to  find  out 
a  way  of  so  isolating  his  question,  that  its  solution 
maj-  give  him  exactly  the  one  quantity-  he  wishes 
to  know  and  no  other.  In  a  physical  experiment 
of  this  category,  the  primary  points  are  first, 
that  the  object  of  the  experiment  should  be  single, 
definite,  isolated,  separable  and  separated  from  all 
surroundings — secondly,  that  it  should  be  general 
in  its  nature,  and  should  not  relate  merely  to  one 
special  case  ;  next,  that  as  a  problem  it  should  be 
capable  of  exact  determination ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  final  result  should  be  as  nearly  absolutely 
accurate  as  it  is  possible  for  any  physical  deter- 
mination to  be.  Take  as  examples  such  matters 
as  the  determination  of  the  density  of  steam,  of  the 
variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  with  change  of 
temperature,  of  the  calorific  value  of  pure  carbon, 
or  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Such 
problems  properly  stated  admit  each  of  one  exact 
solution,  one  answer  which  is  absolutely  right, 
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fivon  in  the  nialhonialir.'il  sense  of  thut  phrase. 
It  is  the  highest  ohjeet  of  the  physicist,  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  i)rohlom,  to  obtain  this  right 
solution.      Physical   expcrinionts   in   the  third 
category — the  technical  experiments  which  engi- 
neers have  actually  to   carry  out — do  not  fall 
under  a  single  one  of  the  conditions  just  given  as 
nharactoristic   of   experiments  in  pure  physics. 
The  conditions  under  which  engineers  have  to  j 
carry  out  physical  experiments  vaiy  greatly.    In  j 
certain  sinipli!  cases  they  are  e.ssentially  physical  i 
investigations,  he  it  in  connection  with  friction 
or  with   elasticity,  which  !it  first  sight  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  experiments  just  discussed. 
There  is,  however,  more  difference  than  appears  at 
fir.sl  sight,  although  the  spirit  in  which  both  sets 
of  cxjjeriments  have  to  he  made  is  the  same. 
Take,  a.s  an  example,  the  determination  of  the 
elastic  modulus  (or  the  specific  extension)  of  a 
piece  of  steel.      Probably,    with  very  perfect 
instruments  and  with  extrinne  cfirc  in  manipula- 
tion, a  value  of  the  modulus  could  be  (jbtained 
which  should  be  accurate — say,  within  I  in  2, 000 — • 
for  that  particular  piece  of  steel.    But  a  figure  so 
obtained  would  not  be  acc'urate  even  for  other 
pieces  of  steel  made  at  the  same  time,  and  out  of 
the  .same  ingot,  as  the  one  experimented  upon  ; 
while  there  is  no  one  absolute  value  for  the 
modulus  of  elasticity   of  the  widely-differing 
material  of  which  all  sorts  go  by  the  name  of 
uteel.    Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  mere 
affectation,  and,  in  addition,  would  be  actually 
mislciiding,    to  claim    .anything    like  physical 
accuracy  for  our  results.    Further,    the  truly 
scientific  way  of  treating  an'exporiment  in  engi- 
neering physics  is  to  recognise  from  the  outset 
its  limitations  as  to  accuracy,  and  to  be  careful 
not  to  .state  a  final  result  in  a  form  which  should 
Iciid  to  the  supposition  of  any  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  than  that  which  the  conditions  of  the 
work  can  aclualh-  allow.    The  difference  between 
physical  and  te  ■hnieal  experiment.^  may  easily  be 
ilhistiiited  by  another  example  from  the  region  of 
elasticity.  The  determination  of  the  deflection  of  a 
beam,  tnmsversoly  loaded,  as  a  phy.sical  experiment 
"would  resolve  itself  into  the  test  of  the  behaviour 
of  a  piece  of  homogeneous  material,  preferably 
of  the  simplest  possible  cross-section,  probablj' 
Tcctangular.    It  would  be  a  matter  of  importance 
to  insure  that  the  material  was  e.xactly  of  a  certain 
ohemical  nature,  and  that  it  was  mechanically  free 
even  from  the  slightest  defects  ;  it  would  also 
have  to  be  machined  to  certain  exact  dimensions. 
As  a  technical  experiment,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  beam  might  consist  of  plate  and  angle-irons 
secured  together  by  rivets,  the  whole  forming  a 
structure  with  absolutely  no  pretence  to  homo- 
geneity, nor  to  absolute  exactness  of  dimension. 
Its  rough  surface  would  be  carefully  left  intact 
and  not  in  any  way  machined,  its  riveted  parts 
■would  be   brought  together  as   well  as  was 
reasonably  possible  with  the  appliances  at  the 
command  of  the   engineer,    but   without  any 
attempt  to  make  a  special  fit  between  surfaces. 
In  fact,  the  whole  thing  would  be  constructed  in 
imitation  of  the  way  in  which  a  riveted  beam, 
such  as  used  as  a  girder,  is  visually  made.  The 
result  obtained  would  obviously  not  be  a  general 
one  applicable  to  steel  as  a  material,  or  to  beams 
as  geometrical  forms,  because  the  data  of  the 
problem,  e\en  the  dimensions  of  the  beam  itself, 
could  not  be  determined  with  minute  accuracy-, 
jjor  would  the  actual  final  result  be  comparable  in 
flcour.icy  with  the  determination  of  the  similar 
problem  treated  from  the  purely  physical  point  of 
view.  Hence,  as  the  experimenter  cannot  pretend 
that  his  results  could  be  more  accurate  than  his 
data,  it  is  his  first  duty  in  this  line  of  work  to  find 
out  within  what  limits  of  accuracy  his  experiment 
can  be  carried  out,  and,  when  he  has  obtained  his 
results,  to  state   it  only   within  these  limits. 
Under  those  conditions  the  statement  of  a  result 
in  round  figures  is  often  much  more  accurate  than 
its  statement  down  to  the  last  decimal  place 
which  appeal's   in    the    arithuietic.  Technical 
experiment  is  truly  scientific  work  if  only  it  be 
oonduetotl  with  full  recognition  of  its  conditions 
and  limitations,  and  not  as  if  it  were  a  laboratorj- 
experiment  badly  done.    Let  it  be  recognised, 
first  of  all,  that  our  object  is  generally  the  deter- 
mination of  certain  facts,  or  quantities,  or  ratios 
which  are  to  be  found  under  certain  very  complex 
conditions.    The  duty  of  the  engineer  is  to  recog- 
nise these  c-onditions,  and  deliberately  to  include 
certain  of  them  in  his  experiment.    The  physicist 
\ms  to  spend  much  thought  and  trouble  on  the 
modifications  of  conditions,  which  are  disturbing 
elements  in  his  work.    The  conditions  are  his 
enemies.    Otherwise  with  us,  the  conditions  in 


general  form  part  of  our  problem,  and  for  Tuany 
purposes  the  reduction  of  the  experimcml  to  its 
lowest  terms,  which  is  the  object  of  the  physicist, 
would  not  only  be  impossible,  but  would,  if  it 
could  be  done,  make  the  result  (piitc  useless  to  us. 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  urged  the  point  that  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  handle  rightly  the 
results  of  engineering  exjjcrimont  when  they 
have  been  determined,  than  tho8(j  of  pure  physics, 
and  showed  that  much  of  the  rai)id  inqirovement 
which  has  taken  jdace  in  late  years  in  engineering 
practice  in  respect  to  efficiency  in  the  working  of 
machinery,  economy  in  the  i)roduction  of  energy, 
and  c<'onomy  also  in  the  use  of  material,  lias  been 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  both,  to  the  growth 
of  the  habit  and  knowledge  of  experiment  among 
the  present  generation  of  engineers. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

THE  Louvre  Museum  has  within  the  last  few 
days  become  enriched  by  the  acqui-iition  of 
the  tiara  of  Saitnphernes,  a  c/itf-d'wurrc  of  gold- 
smith's work  of  extreme  rarity.  The  tiara  was 
found  in  a  tomb  in  Scythia,  and  is  a  woll- 
proscrved  exam])le  of  the  best  Grecian  work  of 
the  fourth  century  it.c.  The  bonnet-shaped  form 
of  the  tiara  lacks  elegance  ;  the  beautj*  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  finely-sculptured  horizontal  and 
parallel  zones  ranging  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  A  border  of  palm-leaves  forms  the 
lowest  band  ;  above  this  a  sculptured  frieze 
represents  Sarmates  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
doing  battle  with  real  or  fantastic  animals. 
Above  comes  a  bordering  of  cgg-pattcn,  and 
over  this  an  inscription  announcing  that  the 
tiara  is  a  present  offered  bj-  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Olbiopolis  to  the  great  unvanquishcd 
King  Saitaphemes.  Over  this  inscription  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  a  series  of 
very  finely-chiselled  figures,  the  legendary  scene 
of  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the  return  of  Briseis, 
brought  back  by  Ulysses.  The  upper  zones 
consist  of  foliage  perfectly  Grecian  in  style,  and 
above  all  is  an  entwined  serpent  f.irniing  the 
terminal  button.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this 
masterpiece,  together  with  its  unquestionable 
artistic  merit,  makes  this  new  acquisition  a  very 
valuable  one. 

An  international  conference  is  at  present  being 
held  at  Paris  for  considering  the  revision  of  the 
Convention  of  Berne  made  in  188C  for  the  pro- 
tection of  literary  and  artistic  work.  Repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  original  contracting 
States  are  present  at  the  conference,  besides 
delegates  from  Scandina\-ia,  Greece,  Portugal, 
and  the  South  American  republics.  An  endeavour 
is  being  made  to  induce  the  conference  to  consider 
the  question  of  adding  architecture  to  the  list  of 
protected  arts,  and  thus  insure  the  rights  of 
architects  to  the  proper  moral  and  financial 
enjoyment  of  their  original  works  and  con- 
ceptions. The  committee  of  artistic  property 
have  recently  addressed  to  all  corresponding 
foreign  members  of  the  Central  Society  of 
Architects  and  to  the  presidents  of  foreign 
architectural  societies  a  letter,  asking  them  to 
aid  the  object  in  view  to  the  best  of  their 
endeavours,  either  by  bringing  the  matter  under 
the  notice  of  their  respective  governments,  or  by 
the  help  of  their  various  artistic  societies,  to 
induce  the  delegates  of  their  nation  to  make  no 
opposition  to  the  claims  brought  up  by  the 
Central  Society  ;  but  rather,  on  the  contrarj',  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  these  claims.  The  Central 
Society  of  Architects  have,  since  the  convention 
of  1886,  discussed  the  subject  at  every  artistic 
congres.s  in  view  of  gaining  its  claim  that  archi- 
tecture be  placed  by  the  side  of  painting  and 
sculpture  in  the  Article  No.  IV.  of  the  con- 
vention, thus  putting  architects  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  artists. 

The  Concours  Rougevin,  a  foundation  prize 
destined  to  encourage  the  study  of  decorative 
adjuncts  to  architecture,  had  for  subject  this  year 
the  design  of  an  object  more  suitable  for  the 
!  competition  programme  of  the  Ecoles  des  Arts 
!  Decoratifs  than  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  The 
subject  of  last  year's  concours  was  a  decorative 
stained-glass  window  ;  that  of  this  year  was  the 
design  for  a  leather  cover  of  a  book,  strong,  rich, 
and  in  good  taste.  The  design,  to  be  executed 
in  relief  of  leather  and  metal-work,  .should  repre- 
sent an  allegorical  figure  personifying  architec- 
ture, surrounded  by  sketch  silhouettes  of  the 
principal  chefs-(V«uvrc  of  past  ages,  the  whole  to 
be  framed  by  an  ornamented  bordering.  The 
design  should  include  the  bronze  hinges,  clasps. 


corner-pieces,  &c.,  and  an  artistic  effect  of  mosaic 
relief  colouring  was  to  be  obtained  by  moans  of 
the  superposition  or  juxtajjosition  of  leather  of 
various  tones  and  colours — in  fact,  a  modem 
example  of  the  magnificent  specimens  of  book- 
binding bequeathed  by  Renaissance  art.  The 
first  medal  and  jjrize  was  awarded  to  M.  Binet 
for  a  \  ory  original  design,  showing  the  author's 
very  individual  talent  in  the  way  of  decorative 
work  of  a  very  valuable  kind  if  applied  to  archi- 
tecture, as  it  is  prcjbable  the  young  artist  has  the 
intention  of  doing.  M.  Moure  carried  off  the 
second  prize  for  his  design  for  a  cover.  Renais- 
sance in  style,  and  of  exceedingly  good  taste. 

The  Academy  jjroposes  the  following  subject 
for  the  Prix  Bordin,  to  be  awarded  in  1898: 
"The  infhienc(!  of  archa!ology,  and  the  advan- 
tages or  inconveniences  which,  in  point  of  view 
of  architecture,  may  be  drawn  from  the  know- 
ledge obtained  by  the  study  of  this  science.  Seek 
out,  and  point  out  by  means  of  exami)les,  the 
consotjuences  brought  about  by  the  study  of 
archaeology,  on  the  works  of  architecture,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

In  vi(!W  of  the  Exposition  of  1900,  the  Union  of 
Decorative  Arts  op(!ns  a  competition  for  the 
creation  of  decorative  compositions,  answering  to 
the  most  varied  wants  of  the  life  of  to-day. 
Tliese  compo.sitions  may  comprise-  firstly,  the 
fixeil  or  movable  decoration  of  the  dwelling, 
interior  architecture,  furniture,  utensils,  ki-., — 
secondly,  the  decoration  of  the  person,  stuffs, 
jewelry,  &c.  The  competition  is  a  double  one  ; 
the  ])reliminary  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  by  the 
end  of  March,  1897.  The  prizes  amount  to  about 
.£  1.500. 

The  programme  for  the  two  palaces  to  be 
raised  in  the  Champs  Elysees  for  the  coming 
Exposition  was  published  on  the  2.")th  April.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  i)rincipal  building  is 
£640,000,  and  of  the  smaller  one  £160,000. 
Premiums  amounting  to  £1,800  for  the  former 
building,  and  £600  for  the  latter,  will  be  awarded. 

Much  regret  is  expressed  here  at  the  death  of 
the  Portuguese  architect,  M.  le  Chevalier  Narciso 
da  Silva,  corresponding  member  of  the  Central 
Society  of  French  Architects,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  members  of  the  various  congresses  of 
architecture  and  archscology.  M.  da  Silva 
followed  his  early  studies  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux - 
Arts  at  Paris,  in  the  Atelier  Percier,  passed 
several  Later  years  amongst  the  French  prize- 
winners of  the  l'rench  school  at  Rome,  and  was  a 
constant  visitor  to  Paris,  and  the  Ecole,  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  was  officer  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur,  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Instruction  Publique,  and  Associate  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  His  real  and  great  int(;rest 
in  French  architectural  work  and  art  made  him 
to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  his  French  confreres. 

AuTHvii  YvE  Pakmixtkii. 


CHIPS. 

A  county  police  station  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Heine  Bay,  from  plans  by  the  coUnty  surveyor. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Porter  is  the  contractor. 

A  start  has  been  made  with  the  alterations  at 
Montpelier  Station,  Bristol,  recently  decided  upon 
bv  the  joiut  committee  of  the  Great  Western  and 
Midland  Railway  Companies.  The  work  includes 
extending  the  roof  over  the  platforms  and  providing 
better  waiting-room  accommodation  on  the  Crom- 
well-road side  of  the  line. 

Earl  FitzwiUiam  has  promised  £500  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  tower  of  St.  Leonard's  Church, 
Maltou,  which  is  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

At  the  church  of  the  British  Embassy  in  the  Rue 
d'Agnesseau,  Paris,  on  Friday,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes 
miveiled  a  marble  medallion  by  M.  Boucher,  erected 
bv  subscription,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Howard  Gill,  who  was  for  seven  years  chaplain  of 
that  church. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Jenkin,  of  Llandudno,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  surveyor  to  the  town- 
ship of  AVillenhall,  Staffs.  There  were  nearly  forty 
candidates. 

The  Lowestoft  Tovra  Council  discussed,  at  their 
last  meeting,  a  uew  sewags  outfall  scheme  by  which 
the  outlet  will  be  120  yards  south  of  the  present  site, 
and  the  estimate  for  which  is  £6,825,  about  £2,000 
less  than  the  lowest  tender  for  the  former  scheme. 
The  new  scheme  was  adopted  by  13  to  9. 

At  Marylenone  Police-court,  on  Tuesday,  John 
Burslow,  builders'  labourer,  was  sentenced  to  one 
month's  hard  labour  for  intimidating  another 
labourer  named  ,Tames  Andrews,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  of  Lavender-gardens,  S.W.,  on  a  job 
in  Holmes-ioad,  Kentish  Town,  in  connection  with 
the  present  strike. 


May  8,  1896. 
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©ur  JUusttattons* 


THE  CHRISTIE  LIBRAUY. 

This  lilji-arj-  is  tho  gitt,  to  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  of  Mr.  Richard  Christie,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese,  and  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
A.  Waterhouse  and  Son.  In  external  material 
the  building  is  identical  with  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  college,  except  that  Stanton  Woodhouse 
has  been  substituted  for  Minera  stone.  The  per- 
spective drawing  shows  the  connection  of  the 
library  with  the  central  buildings  by  means  of  a 
bridge -corridor  at  the  level  of  the  principal  floor. 
Besides  presenting  the  building,  ]\Ir.  Christie  has 
the  intention  of  bequeathing  a  collection  of  books, 
for  which  a  home  is  provided  in  a  portion  of  the 
first  floor  specially  set  apart,  and  separated  from 
the  general  reference  library'  and  reading-room 
by  a  carved-oak  screen.  The  ground  floor  is 
di^-ided  into  compartments  for  various  special 
collections,  including  the  "  Freeman  "  and 
"  Muirhead "  libraries.  The  science  library  is 
placed  on  the  second  floor.  The  total  dimensions 
of  the  building  are  100ft.  by  46ft.,  and  it  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  large  quadrangle 
adjoining  Burlington-street.  The  general  con- 
tractor is  IMr.  Henry  Tickers,  of  Nottingham, 
and  the  heating  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Grundy.  The  staircase  is  in  Stuart's  granolithic 
material. 

"  KVILDIXG  XEWS"  DESIGNING  CLI  B  :  A  BLOCK  OF 
STAj!I,ES  AXD  COW-STAXDIXG. 

(See  description  on  p.  667.) 


CHIPS. 


WOOD  AND  STEEL  PIPES. 

IN  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Procccdivgs  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  on 
Tho  Astoria  City  Waterworks,"  by  Arthur  L. 
Adams,  M.  Am.Soc.C.E.,  the  author  gives  a 
description  of  the  wood-stave  pipes  and  the  steel 
pipes  used.  Of  tho  former,  the  staves  had  to  be 
thin  enough  to  secure  complete  saturation,  and  to 
deflect  to  the  curvature  desired.  The  bands  had 
to  be  spaced  so  as  to  secure  strength  and  prevent 
injurious  strains  on  tho  staves.  For  the  staves, 
native  yellow  fir  was  employed.  The  staves  were 
lun  from  2in.  by  6in.  stuff,  with  a  finished  thick- 
ness of  Ifin.,  and  twelve  staves  completed  the 
circle.  Lumber  free  from  knots,  pitch-seams, 
and  other  defects  were  specified  ;  the  pitch-seam 
prevented  a  large  proportion  of  the  lumber  being 
used.  The  lumber  was  about  three  months  from 
the  log  when  the  staves  were  cut.  The  staves 
varied  in  length  from  12ft.  to  24ft.,  their  faces 
were  run  true  to  the  circular  form  of  pipe,  with 
edges  made  radial,  and  a  slight  projection  or  bead 
along  the  centre  line  of  one  edge.  For  pressures 
up  to  80ft.  head,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
character  of  the  grain,  but  for  all  greater 
pressures  only  slash-grain  staves  were  used. 
When  put  under  pressure  of  401b.,  and 
allowed  to  remain  some  days  with  an  occa- 
sional increase  by  means  of  a  pump  to  r201b., 
a  few  coarse-grained,  quarter-sawed  staves 
allowed  percolation  thi-ough  them  at  401b.  pres- 
sure, and  considerable  leakage  at  1201b.  The 
bands  were  spaced  for  a  factor  of  safety  of  about 
four.  A  -|in.  round  band  of  mild  steel  upset  to 
pn.  would  meet  the  requirements.  The  steel  was 
specified  to  a  tensile  strength  of  from  58,0001b.  to 
65,0001b.  to  the  square  inch,  and  a  limit  of  elas- 
ticity of  30,0001b.,  and  capable  of  being  bent  cold 
and  hammered  flat  without  fracture.  Particulars 
are  also  given  of  an  ingenious  means,  devised 
by  Mr.  Behr,  for  making  measurements  of  the 
strains  induced  in  the  bands  by  the  swelling  of 
the  staves,  as  it  was  very  necessary  the  bands 
should  not  be  overstrained.  A  mild  steel  spring, 
like  a  large  tuning-fork,  was  used  for  this  pur- 
IDOse,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given.  The 
results  of  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the 
limit  of  safe  pressure  in  wooden  pipe  to  be  about 
1001b.  per  square  inch  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  with  this  timber.  The  swelling  of  the 
staves  alone  develops  a  temporary  strain  of  about 
1251b.  per  square  inch — a  fact  which  accounts  for 
the  frequent  bursting  of  tanks  built  with  thick 
staves.  The  bands  were  spaced  according  to  the 
pressure.  Thus  at  75  head  in  feet  the  spacing 
was  SJin.  ;  at  92ft.  head  it  was  4in.,  or  300  bands 
per  100ft.  of  pipe  ;  at  131ft.  head  the  spacing  was 
3in.,  or  400  bands  per  100ft.  of  pipe,  and  so  on. 


Lady  Windsor,  mayoress,  opened,  on  Apiil  30th, 
the  new  corporation  baths  at  Cardiff.  The  baths, 
which  are  erected  in  Guildford-cresceut,  cost  the 
town  nearly  £14,000,  and  have  been  built  by  Mr. 
W.  Symonds,  of  Cardiff. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  that  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  French  at  Delphi,  a  bronze  statue 
has  been  found  of  great  artistic  interest.  It  is  the 
statue  of  a  man  of  natui'al  height,  with  a  beard. 
The  work,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  yet  dis- 
covered, dates  from  the  5th  century  B.C.  The  only 
imperfection  is  that  the  left  hand  is  missing.  In  the 
right  hand  of  the  statue  the  bridle  of  a  horse  is  held. 
The  feet  of  this  animal,  as  well  as  the  tad,  have  also 
been  discovered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  GongregationaUsts  of  Staf- 
ford, held  on  Thm'sday  evening  in  last  week,  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Lindsay  Jones,  of  Wolverhampton, 
for  canying  out  the  enlargement  and  renovation  of 
the  chapel  was  accepted.  The  total  outlay  will  be 
about  £1,700.  The  chapel  will  be  lengthened  12ft., 
the  caretaker's  house  in  the  chapel  yard  will  be 
removed,  a  new  front  of  Eenaissauce  design  will  be 
erected,  all  the  old  windows  will  be  replaced  by  new 
ones  filled  with  cathecbal  glass,  a  rosti-um  and  plat- 
foi-m  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  pulpit,  the 
galleries  will  be  lowered,  the  organ  (which  is  to  be 
enlarged)  will  be  brought  to  the  giound  floor,  the 
roof  will  be  put  hito  good  order,  and  the  wholo  will 
be  painted  and  decorated.  The  work  will  be  done 
from  the  designs  and  plans  of  Messrs.  lugaU  and 
Sou,  architects,  of  Binningham. 

A  bi'onze  aiid  marble  memorial  of  the  late  Dr. 
Beavan  N.  Rake  has  been  placed  iu  the  museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  pursued  his  studies.  The 
subject  is  allegorical,  representing  Science  holding 
in  his  right  hand  the  staff  and  serpent  of  JEscu- 
lapius,  and  with  his  left  holding  down  disease,  over 
whom  he  has  triumphed.  The  sculpture  was  exe- 
cuted bj'  Mr.  A.  C.  Luchessi,  a  fellow-member  of 
the  Savage  Club. 


OLD  MASTERS  OX"  THE  COX'TIXEXT  :  XXXIII.  POR- 
TRAIT OF  JACQUELINE  VAX  CAESTRE,  BY  PETER 
PAUL  RUBENS. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  thirteen  works  by 
liubens,  located  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
Brussels,  and  it  ranks  among  those  which  bear 
the  finest  evidence  of  the  master's  hand.  The 
portrait  is  one  of  a  pair,  Charles  de  Cordes 
and  Jacqueline  van  Caestre  his  wife.  She  is 
sumptuously  attired  in  a  gorgeously  brocaded 
costume,  elaborated  with  shaped  and  corded 
velvet  trimmings,  the  whole  bodice  being  en- 
hanced by  pearls  and  jewels,  while  the  necklace 
and  eardrops  add  to  the  richness  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  is  set  off  by  the  lace  collar,  fastened 
by  a  large  massive  brooch  on  the  breast.  In  our 
issue  for  June  28,  last  year,  we  published  an 
-article  by  Mr.  Charles  Eastlake,  the  keeper  of 
the  National  Gallery,  gi^•ing  a  concise  reference 
to  the  works  of  the  great  Flemish  master,  whose 
..genius  and  idiosj-ncrasies  do  not  require  to  be 
enlarged  upon  here,  and  even  a  skeleton  list  of  his 
works  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  space. 

irX-IVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

The  well-known  but  inaderiuatc  buildings  of  the 
University  College  Hospital  have  for  some  time 
been  doomed.  Mr.  WaterhoiLse's  perspective 
■drawing  exhibits  his  solution  of  the  problem  laid 
before  him  by  the  hospital  authorities,  the  question 
being  how  to  obtain  an  airj',  sanitary,  and  sunlit 
hospital  without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
present  block  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institu- 
tion. The  accommodation  is  not  res"tricted  to  the 
present  area  of  the  hospital,  but  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  all  the  property 
bounded  by  Gower-street,  Grafton-street,  Hunt- 
ley-strcet,  and  University-street,  the  freehold 
of  which  ha«  gradually  fallen  into  the 
hand.s  of  the  hospital.  The  drawing  itself 
explains  that  the  adoption  of  a  diagonal  cross  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  design  has  been  worked  out. 
The  ground  floor  or  basement  occupies  the  whole 
of  tho  site,  but  above  the  level  of  this  story-  the 
iigher  buildings  assume  tho  diagonal  i'orm. 
Sanitary  towers  form  the  ends  of  each  limb,  and 
in  even,-  case  they  are  cut  off  from  the  body  of 
the  buiUing  by  an  open  stairciise.  The  wards 
Also  are  cut  off  from  the  central  staircase  by 
bridges  with  windows.  I'he  spaces  between  the 
bridges  admit  of  a  free  jjassage  of  air  between  the 
four  funnel-shaped  spaces  inclosed  by  the  wings, 
thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  a  stagnation  of 
air,  from  whichever  quarter  tho  wind  may  be 
blowing.  Corridors,  in  the  hospital  proper,  are 
pKwlicAlly  non-existent,  as  the  wards  occupy  the 
wings  from  wall  to  wall. 

house  fob  MR.  barney  BARNATO   IN  PARK  LANE. 

'I'his  house  is  being  erected  in  Park-lane  for  the 
well-known  Mr.  Barney  Bamato.  Mr.  T.  II. 
Smith,  of  17  and  18,  iSasinghall-strcet,  E.C.,  is 
the  architect. 


New  boards  schools  are  about  to  be  built  at 
Fowey  fiom  plans  by  Mr.  Silvanus  TrevaU,  of 
Truro. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  threw 
out,  on  Tuesday,  the  Avondale  and  Som  Railway 
Bill,  which  proposed  to  incorporate  a  company  for 
constracting  a  railway,  over  17  miles  in  length, 
from  Avondale  to  Som,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark 
and  Ayr. 

In  the  Sheriff's  Court,  Paisley,  on  Tuesday,  Wil- 
liam Sheedon,  consulting  engineer,  and  principal  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the  Government  School 
of  Art,  Paisley,  was  awarded  £1,000  damages  for 
slander.  The  action  was  against  WilHam  Bryce, 
coal  merchant  and  gas  inspector,  of  Paisley. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  that  city.  Mr.  Thomas 
Ross,  F.S.A.Scot.,  vice-president,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  announced  that,  owing  to  unforeseen  cu-- 
cumstances  necessitating  his  absence,  the  president 
was  unable  to  be  present  or  to  deliver  his  valedictory 
address. 

The  general  pui-poses  committee  of  the  West 
Bromwich  Coi-poration  report  that  they  have 
accepted  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eayrs,  who  has  held  the  post  of  borough  surveyor 
for  nearly  seventeen  years,  and  have  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
appointment,  duties,  and  salary  of  a  successor. 

The  excavations  which  are  being  carried  out  in 
Melos  by  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  have 
resulted  in  several  discoveries,  including  a  draped 
life-size  statue  of  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  of  which  the 
head  and  the  left  hand  are  missing,  and  a  colossal 
statue  of  which  the  head  and  limbs  are  missing,  but 
a  portion  of  the  right  leg  and  foot  has  been  recovered. 
Four  draped  torsos  of  the  Roman  period  have  also 
been  found,  one  probably  being  a  statue  of 
Agrippina.  A  Roman  mosaic  pavement,  covered 
with  representations  of  birds,  fishes,  and  flowers, 
has  been  laid  bare,  and  some  30  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered. 

The  nave  of  the  little  parish  church  of  Colue, 
Hants,  lying  between  Someisham  and  Bluntsham, 
was  totally  destroyed  last  week  by  the  collapse  of  the 
tower  on  an  exceedingly  still  morning.  The  chancel, 
portions  of  the  north  and  south  walls  and  south 
porch  alone  remain  to  show  the  original  limits  of  the 
parish  church,  and  these  are  surrounded  with 
"  Danger  "  notice-boards.  The  buUding  had  been 
in  a  dilapidated  state  for  years,  and  about  £400  had 
been  collected  for  its  restoration  or  replacement  by  a 
new  building,  to  be  erected  on  a  fresh  site  in  the 
centre  of  the  village. 

At  the  tovra  hall,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Theodore  Thom.son,  M.D.,  inquired,  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  into  the  applica- 
tion by  the  town  council  for  sanction  to  bonow 

;  £2,421  13s.  3d.  for  hospital  pui-jioses.  At  a  previous 
inquiry  the  Local  Government  inspector  went  into 
the  proposals  and  the  plans,  and  subsequently  the 
application  for  autliority  to  boiTOw  £7,450  was 
granted.  Extras  had  been  found  necessary,  and  the 
details  of  these  liabilities  to  meet  which  the  present 

j  application  was  made,  were  explained  by  Mr.  Mellor, 

1  the  borough  surveyor. 
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Cardiff. — The  Empire  Palace  Theatre,  which 
has  been  reconstructed,  from  Mr.  Frank 
Mutcham's  plans,  on  the  site  of  a  smaller 
building  in  (^ueen-stroet,  was  opened  on  ISIonday. 
The  principal  frontage  is  faced  with  red  brick 
and  Bath  stone,  the  centre  portion  being  carried 
np  as  a  tower,  containing  a  large  circular  window. 
The  ground  floor  is  divided  into  entrances  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  theatre.  The  theatre 
has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  carry  on  two 
performances  a  night,  and  the  entrances  and  exits 
3ire,  therefore,  in  duplicate.  By  the  provision  of 
•waiting-rooms  it  is  possible  to  take  the  money  for 
the  second  performance  whilst  the  first  is  in 
progress.  The  entrances  are  so  arranged  that  no 
movable  barriers  are  needed.  The  auditorium 
has  a  sliding  roof,  and  the  galleries  are  carried  on 
cantilevers,  without  a  column  to  intercept  the 
sight.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  into  fautueils, 
ten  rows  of  pit-stalls  with  lift-up  chairs,  and 
11  rows  of  pit,  the  whole  accommodating  about 
1,100  persons.  The  grand  circle  has  five  rows 
of  tip-up  chairs.  At  the  sides  are  raised  pro- 
menades, and  at  the  rear  are  13  jtrivate  boxes  and 
corridors,  and  a  foyer  fitted  with  lounges,  the 
floors  being  covered  with  Axminstor  carpet,  and 
the  ceilings  decorated.  Over  this  circle  is  the 
balcony,  having  a  wide  promenatle  iit  the  side, 
and  at  the  rear  a  gallery.  The  stage  is  fitted  up 
with  the  usual  traps  and  bridges,  and  all  scenery 
•can  be  taken  up  withotit  rolling.  At  the  rear  of 
the  stage  is  an  additional  stage  (it  being  the  old 
hall),  a  dejith  of  over  r)Oft.  thus  being  obtained. 
At  the  sides  and  rear  of  the  same  are  the  scene 
docks,  propcrt3'-rooms,  and  paint-rooms.  At  the 
side  of  the  stage  is  a  separate  block  containing 
dressing-rooms  and  a  green  room.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  auditorium  are  in  French  Renaissance, 
the  ceiling  being  divided  into  panels  and  coves, 
with  raised  enrichments,  and  the  whole  decorated 
in  colour  and  bronze.  The  cost  has  been  about 
£2.3,000.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Turner  and  Sons  ;  and  Sir.  E.  H.  Swann  was  the 
clerk  of  works. 

SitEFFiELi). — The  new  board  schools  on  Bole 
Hill,  which  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £8,793, 
■were  opened  on  Monday.  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
ini,\ed  department,  comprising  a  schoolroom  and 
four  classrooms.  All  the  entrances  have  cloak- 
rooms and  lavatories,  and  teachers'  rooms  and 
stores  are  also  pro^nded.  Every  classroom  can 
be  entered  both  from  the  corridor  and  from  the 
schoolroom.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  local 
wallstono,  the  style  being  a  Free  Renaissance. 
A  detached  caretaker's  house  is  provided,  as  well 
as  playsheds.  The  general  contractors  were 
Messrs.  G.  Longden  and  Son ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Lowe 
executed  the  wood-block  flooring.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale,  of  St.  James-row,  and 
Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Laidler  have  acted  as 
clerks  of  the  works.  The  buildings  cost  £8,793, 
which  makes  the  cost  per  head  for  the  school 
£10  15s.  9d.,  or,  including  the  cost  of  the  site, 
£12  3s.  per  head.  Accommodation  is  provided 
lor  420  boys  and  girls,  and  395  infants. 

South  Wigstox,  Leicesteii. — A  new  boot  and 
shoe  factory  has  just  been  completed  near  Glen 
Parva  railway-station,  for  Messrs.  Toome  and 
Black.  The  building  is  of  brick,  relieved  with 
Sydnope  stone,  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and 
covers  an  area  of  310ft.  by  173ft.  The  factory 
proper  is  built  upon  the  American  principle  of 
one  story,  and  is  flanked  right  and  left  with  two 
octagon  towers.  The  building  is  lighted  from 
the  north.  All  the  departments  are  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other,  being  divided  by  par- 
titions. Messrs.  Simpson  and  Harvey,  Alliance 
Chambers,  Leicester,  were  the  architects,  and  the 
main  contractors  were  Messrs.  HaHord  and  Sons, 
Blaby. 

Truro. — Preliminary  plans,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Silvanus  Trevail,  of  the  County  Technical  Schools 
and  Art  Gallery,  which  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards 
has  undertaken  to  erect  at  Truro,  show  a  range 
of  buildings  east  of  the  existing  two-storied  Free 
Library.  The  main  frontage  will  be  152ft.  in 
length,  and  the  depth  56ft.  The  institute  will 
be  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  architect  has 
"broken  it  into  three  portions  for  roofing,  the  main 
hlock  being  the  central  portion.  Gabled  wings  con- 
ceal the  dSference  in  height  between  the  library 
and  the  institute.  The  style  will  correspond 
generally  with  that  of  the  library,  in  being  built 
of  similar  materials,  and  having  muUioned  tran- 
feomed  windows.    The  main  frieze  will  run  at  the 


same  level  through  both  buildings,  so  that  the 
present  inscription  on  the  Free  Jjibrary  will,  with 
the  continuation  on  the  Institute,  read  "  l^iss- 
more  Edwards  Free  Library  and  (Jentral  Tech- 
nical Schools  for  Cornwall."  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  main  entrance  and  v(!stibule  are 
science  classrooms,  each  meiisuring  21ft.  by  20ft. 
('orridors  lead  to  classrooms  for  cookery,  dress- 
making, and  other  domestic  subjects,  and  store- 
rooms, while  provision  is  made  for  cooking- 
ranges  by  coal,  steam,  and  gas.  To  the 
north  is  a  general :  lecture  -  hall,  30ft.  by 
20ft.,  with  raised  circular  seats  for  students, 
having  a  north  light,  and  provision  for  lecture 
counters,  diagram,  and  other  boards.  On  this 
floor  is  also  a  secretarial  oflice  department,  with 
storage  capacity.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  main 
corridor  is  the  chief  chemical  laboratory,  measure- 
ing  30ft.  by  20ft.,  and  adjoining  are  principal's 
rooms,  balance,  and  store-rooms.  In  the  base- 
ment provision  is  made  for  heating  the  whole 
building  by  hot  water  on  the  high-pressure  sj'stcm. 
On  the  first  floor  are  two  science  classrooms,  21ft. 
by  20ft.  Over  the  general  lecture  hall  is  an  art 
school,  30ft.  by  20ft.,  with  north  light,  and  a 
mechanical  drawing  school,  27ft.  by  22ft.  Facing 
the  main  staircase  is  ample  Livatory  accommoda- 
tion. Off  the  eastern  corridor  is  the  county  art 
gallery,  tSft.  by  20ft.,  and  carried  up  to  the 
second  floor,  with  top  lights.  This  gallery  is  in- 
tended to  contain  such  pictures  and  portraits  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  presented  to  the  county 
for  historical  or  artistic  reasons.  Out  of  this 
gallery  by  sliding  doors  are  two  annexe  rooms, 
intended  lor  the  reception  of  loan  exhibits  from 
South  Kensington.  These  two  rooms  will  also 
bo  available  for  technical  classes.  On  the  upper 
floor  there  will  be  a  room  for  clay  modelling, 
another  art  school,  and  a  series  of  large  rooms. 


ABCHITECTtJRAL,  &  ARCH-fflOLOGICAX. 
SOCIETIES. 

Livp,upooi,  Arch iTECTv HAL  Society.— The  48th 
session  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  was 
held  at  the  Law  Library,  Union-court,  Liver- 
pool, on  Monday  evening.  Hilr.  A.  Culshaw, 
K.R.I.B.A.,  the  retiring  president,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  annual  report  of  council  and  financial 
statement  having  been  received,  the  president 
delivered  a  closing  address.  Mr.  G.  Bradbury 
was  elected  as  president,  and  Messrs.  H.  W.  Keef 
and  J.  Woolfall  as  vice-presidents  for  the  ensuing 
session,  Mr.  J.  W.  Blakey  being  reappointed  as 
librarian,  Mr.  James  Dod  as  treasui'er,  and  Jlr. 
Henry  L.  Beckwith  as  secretary. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
paid  a  visit  to  Darlaston  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  new  parish  room,  which  has  been  provided  for 
All  Saints'  Church,  at  a  cost  of  about  £600,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Cossins,  Peacock,  and  Bewley, 
the  builder  being  Mr.  S.  Teece,  of  Darlastou. 

At  Christ  Church,  Wellington,  Salop,  on  Sunday, 
the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  (Sir  F.  Stamer)  dedicated 
a  carved  oak  pulpit  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Thomas  Owen,  wife  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  The 
pulpit  cost  about  £110,  subscribed  by  members  of 
the  congregation.  The  work  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Joues  and  Willis,  Birmingham. 

The  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  Build- 
ing Society  have  issued  a  report  in  which  they 
propose  that  sites  be  at  once  secured  for  the  ultimate 
election  of  fourteen  new  churches  in  ten  districts  of 
the  city.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  these 
districts  from  1891  to  1895  was  43,559,  as  against 
4,322  in  the  other  districts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
In  these  districts,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  was  only 
one  Free  Church  per  12,489  persons,  as  against  6,599 
in  the  other  districts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  these  districts  there  was  a  population 
of  upwards  of  25,000  without  a  Free  Church.  The 
report  concludes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  an 
appeal  for  subscriptions. 

On  Monday  Canon  Ingram  unveiled  a  stained- 
glass  window  that  has  been  erected  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Saffron-hill,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Luff  Stocker  and  his  son,  Mr.  John  Palmer  Stocker. 
The  window  has  been  designed  by  Miss  Loundes, 
of  Chelsea,  and  the  work  has  been  earned  out  by 
Messrs.  Britten  and  Gibson,  of  Southwark.  The 
window  consists  of  three  lights,  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  each  being  a  figure  representing  St.  John, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul  respectively.  The  back- 
ground is  a  landscape,  with  the  river  of  water  of 
life  winding  through  the  meadows.  Beneath  the 
figures  are  representations  of  the  martyi'dom  of  the 
apostles  depicted  above — St.  John  in  the  cauldron 
of  boiling  oO,  St.  Peter  on  the  cross,  head  down- 
wards, and  St.  Paul  being  decapitated. 


NouTii  Cornwall  Railway. — The  section  of 
the  North  Cornwall  Railway  from  Delabole  to 
Wadebridge  has  been  oflicially  inspected  by 
Col.  York,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  a  few 
daj's  ago.  The  new  section  is  10,|  miles  in 
length,  and  its  construction,  which  has  occupied 
since  the  autumn  of  1893,  has  presented  many 
difficulties.  The  principal  works  were  the  making 
of  a  tunnel  at  Trelill,  a  fifth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
on  a  30-chain  bend,  and  the  fixing  of  an  iron 
bridge,  with  a  60ft.  span,  over  the  River  Camel, 
just  before  the  jimction  with  the  old  line,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Wadeljridge.  The  dist- 
ance from  Port  Isaac-road  station  «,nd  the 
Wadebridge  terminus  is  over  six  miles.  The 
contractors  arc  Messrs.  Curry,  Reeve,  and  Co., 
and  Messrs.  (ialbraith  and  Church,  London,  were 
the  engineers  ;  Mr.  I?.  J.  Fisher  being  the  district 
engineer,  and  !Mr.  Salter  the  resident  engineer. 

The  Cf-xtral  Loxnox  Electric  Railway. — 
The  Pilectric  Traction  Company  (Limited),  of 
Great  George-street  Chambers,  S.W.,  who  are 
the  contnictors  for  the  construction  of  the  Central 
London  Itailway  from  Shepherd's  liush  to  the 
Bank,  have  accepted  the  following  sub-contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  tunnels  : — Shepherd's 
Bush  to  the  Marble  Arch  (sections  1,  2,  and  3), 
Mr.  John  Price,  of  Westminster ;  Marble  Arch 
to  the  Post  Office  (sections  4  and  5),.  Messrs. 
Walter  Scott  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
the  Post  Office  to  the  Bank  (section  0),  Mr. 
George  Talbot,  of  GLisgow.  The  work  on  all 
these  sections  will  be  commenced  earlj-  in  J uly, 
and  completed  about  October,  1897. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  held  last  week,  Mr. 
W.  Eyre  Walker  was  elected  a  full  member. 

At  the  Clayton  Hospital,  Wakefield,  iron  outside 
escape  staircases  are  being  fixed  from  each  large 
ward,  at  a  cost  of  about  £120.  Mr.  Alfred  Oakas 
is  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  W.  Watson  the  architect. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Grand 
Master  of  Freemasons,  has  selected  three  members 
of  the  profession  for  his  grand  officers  during  his 
twenty  -  second  year  of  office  —  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe  as  Grand  Superintendent  of  Works,  Mr. 
Henry  Lovegi-ove,  Grand  Sword  Bearer,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Newman,  of  Ryde,  Grand  Standard 
Bearer. 

The  partnership  heretofore  subsisting  between  T. 
Archer  and  F.  (}.  F.  Hooper,  architects,  at  Amber- 
ley  House,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  under  the 
style  of  Archer  and  Hooper,  has  been  dissolved. 

The  death  occurred  suddenly  on  Friday,  at  his 
residence,  333,  Broad  -  street,  Pendleton,  of  Mr. 
Hemy  Roper,  J. P.,  decorator,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Salford  Town  Council  siuce  1879. 
He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  Rechabite 
organisation.  The  deceased,  who  was  64  years  of 
age,  was  made  a  borough  magistrate  two  years  ago. 

The  Scarborough  Board  of  Guardians  have 
unanimously  adopted  plans  for  a  proposed  new 
boardroom,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Barry,  as 
amended,  comprising  clerks'  rooms,  committee- 
rooms,  and  vagrants'  wards,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  work  being  £1,450. 

The  Lanarkshire  and  Dumbartonshire  Railway 
was  opened  on  Friday  from  Kelvtnside,  Glasgow,  to 
Scotstoun  for  goods  traffic. 

The  annual  report  of  the  borough  surveyor  of 
Dudley,  Mr.  J.  Gammage,  just  issued,  states  that 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  whole  of  the  roads 
and  streets  in  the  borough  has  been  £5,651,  equal  to 
£131  8s.  6id.  per  mile.  The  committee  is  continuing 
the  work 'of  paving  streets,  and  a  large  number 
wdl  be  completed  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
length  of  footways  paved  since  1881  (including 
approach  roads)  has  been  40,005  lineal  yards,  or 
22|  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £14,177  5s.  6d.,  or  7s.  Id.  per 
yard. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dunn  has  been  appointed,  under  the 
engineer  of  the  Cape  Town  Corporation,  to  assist  in 
supervising  the  reconstruction  of  the  main  drainage 
system  of  that  city. 

The  London  Sea- Water  Supply  Bill  came  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friday.  Mr.  Harrison  Hayter,  Past  President  of 
the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers,  gave  evidence, 
showing  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  the 
scheme.  It  involved  no  serious  engineering  diffi- 
culties, and  sea  water  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
Metropolis  in  many  ways.  The  Committee  declared 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  proved. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

TJarxoldswick. — In  a  recent  L'mited  competi- 
"Hon  for  the  Barnoldswick  Conservative  Club,  the 
plans  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Broughton,  architect,  of 
Skipton,  were  accepted. 

Bristol. — The  premium  of  fifty  guineas  offered 
"by  the  Sanitary  Committee  for  the  best  design 
lor  the  tramway  waiting-room  at  St.  Augustine's 
Bridge  attracted  a  large  number  of  applicants  for 
plans  of  the  site  and  conditions  of  the  competition, 
and  seven  or  eight  designs  have  been  sent  in — the 
majority  coming  from  architects  outside  Bristol. 
The  designs  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
committee,  and  a  special  meeting  will  be  arranged 
to  inspect  the  plans  and  award  the  premium. 

LixcoLN'.  —  A  limited  competition  among 
selected  architects  known  as  specialists  chiefly  in 
the  matter  of  public  baths,  has  been  held  at 
Lincoln  for  submitting  designs  in  reference  to  the 
city  establishment  about  to  be  built  there  to  com- 
prise two  swimming-baths  and  various  sets  of 
slipper-baths  on  a  very  narrow  and  long  site 
lla^■ing  frontages  in  Xewland  and  Brayford  Head, 
close  to  the  Eiver  Witham.  Mr.  Eowland  Plumb 
acted  as  referee,  and  drew  up  the  conditions.  The 
cost, stipulated  at  £9,000,  is  manifestly  inadequate 
for  properly  constructing  and  fitting  up  so  large  a 
building.  The  design  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Spalding  and  Cross  has  been  recommended  by  the 
adjudicator  for  adoption,  and  the  plans  have  been 
on  view  for  three  days  during  the  past  week,  but 
of  this  no  official  intimation  was  received,  we 
understand,  by  the  unsuccessful  competitors. 
Indeed,  so  unsatisfactorj'  does  the  award  appear  to 
be,  that  the  following  protest  has  been  lodged 
with  the  town  clerk.  As  this  document  states 
•facts  only,  and  not  mere  opinions,  it  would  seem 
to  furnish  another  case  in  which  an  investigation  is 
demanded.  Besides  the  points  enumerated  below, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  chosen  plan  there  are 
no  vestibules  at  the  entrance,  the  hall  is  only 
12ft.  wide  with  the  pay-office  taken  out  of  it, 
although  the  conditions  specified  spacious  entrance 
halls.  The  slipper-baths  are  only  14ft.  9in.  wide 
to  each  set,  so  that  when  the  widths  of  the  bath- 
boxes  are  taken  off  on  each  side,  a  passage-way 
of  only  2ft.  Tin.  wide  remains.  This  applies  to 
the  first-class  baths  as  well  as  the  women's. 
Only  4|in.  walls  with  piers  diA-ide  the  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  baths,  and  many  of  the  outside  main 
boundarj-  walls  are  only  i|in.  thick,  and  the 
principal  walls  of  the  big  swimming-baths  are 
only  9in.  thick  with  piers.  A  principal  staircase 
leading  to  the  gallery  is  cut  across  the  second- 
class  bath  at  a  height  of  7ft.  Gin.  at  the  highest 
point,  and  at  less  than  4ft.  over  one  of  the  baths. 
There  are  no  attendants'  rooms  to  either  of  the 
three  sets  of  slipper -baths,  and  there  is  no 
•"control"  or  general  towel  store,  so  strongly 
■demanded  in  the  instructions,  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  boiler-room,  engineers'  shop,  coal 
place,  and  engine-room  are  all  placed  7tt.  6in. 
below  Brayford  head,  and  therefore  located  a 
long  way  below  flood  level,  and  if  this  river  water 
has  to  be  kept  out,  \ery  thick  walls,  not  shown, 
would  be  absolutely  required.  If  this  were  done, 
Joom  would  not  remain  to  receive  the  boilers,  and 
they  could  not  be  got  in  or  out  of  the  boiler-room 
in  any  case.  The  figured  dimensions,  we  under- 
stand, do  not  bear  out  when  the  plans  are  scaled : — 
"Lincoln,  May  4,  1896.  To  Mr.  H.  K.  Hobb, 
Deputy  Town  Clerk,  Lincoln.  Lincoln  Public 
Baths  Competition.  Dear  Sir, — We,  the  under- 
signed competitors,  understanding  that  the  award 
of  Mr.  Kowland  Plumbe,  the  assessor,  will  be 
brought  up  for  confirmation  at  the  meeting  of  the 
urban  sanit'irv-  authority  of  the  city,  beg  leave  to 
offer  our  protest  against  the  assessor's  award  in 
placing  the  plans  numbered  5  first  in  the  compe- 
tition. We  offer  this  protest  on  the  grounds  that 
both  the  swimming-baths  are  drawn  and  figured 
on  the  plans  of  less  sizes  than  those  specified  iov 
them  in  the  conditions  and  schedule  of  the  instruc- 
tions, and  also  that  the  plans  are  drawn  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Building  By-Laws  of  the  city.  There 
are  many  other  evasions  of  the  conditions  and 
local  by-laws  which  we  need  not  mention  here. 
In  justification  of  our  objection,  we  direct  atten- 
tion to  clause  7  of  the  conditions,  which  states 

that  the  plana  must  provide  all  the  rooms,  &c., 
■  tailed  in  the  schedule,  and  must  contain  the 
.niniriMim  areas  and  sizes  therein  set  forth.'  And 
clause  1 1  states  '  that  the  plans  mu.st  be  inaceord- 
Ancti  with  the  City  of  Lincoln  Building  and  Sani- 
tary Jiy-lawM.'  Notwithstanding  this  clause, 
«iome  of  the  outside  walls  arc  only  4 gin.  thick, 
whilst  others  which  ought  to  be  14in.  are  only 
Sin.  thick.    Clause  18  states  '  that  the  conditions 


of  the  competition  •will  be  strictly  enforced,  and 
the  designs  not  in  compliance  therewith  -will  be 
excluded  and  returned  to  their  authors  as  soon  as 
such  non-compliance  has  been  ascertained  and 
reported  to  the  committee.  The  schedule  and 
notes  attached  hereto,  also  the  plan  of  the 
site,  must  aU  be  taken  to  form  part  of 
the  conditions  and  instructions  to  competitors.' 
We  also  direct  attention  to  clause  3  of  the 
sehedrde,  which  provides  (when  the  figures  there 
given  are  added  together)  for  a  second-class 
swimming-bath,  102ft.  long  by  47ft.  wide,  in  the 
clear  of  the  walls  inside,  whereas  this  bath  is 
figured  on  the  selected  plan  as  101ft.  long  by  46ft. 
■wide.  It  is  dra^'ra,  however,  only  about  43ft. 
•wide  at  its  north  end,  instead  of  47ft.  Clause  3  of 
the  same  schedule  provided  for  a  first-class  swim- 
ming bath,  81ft.  long  by  40ft.  wide,  also  in  the 
clear  of  the  walls  inside,  whereas  this  bath  is 
figured  on  the  plans  to  be  only  80ft.  long  by  39ft. 
"ndde.  We  desire  to  point  out  that  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  a  plan  like  that  selected,  which  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  conditions,  without 
making  the  reductions  in  the  areas  and  sizes  of 
the  baths  which  we  have  named,  because  the  site 
is  not  only  too  narrow,  but  too  short  also  to  admit 
of  it.  This  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  has  given  the  authors  of  the  plans 
selected  considerable  advantage  over  all  the  other 
competitors,  and  we  are,  therefore,  left  •with  no 
alternative  but  to  make  this  protest  against  the 
award." 

NoRTHAMPTOx. — The  town  council  received,  on 
Monday,  a  report  from  the  cemetery  committee, 
stating  that  six  sets  of  plans  had  been  sent  in  for 
the  chapel  and  lodge  at  the  new  cemetery  in 
Towcester-road.  They  were  signed,  "  Experi- 
ence," "  Spectre,"  "XX.,"  "  Queen  Eleanor," 
"Well  Considered,"  and  "Symmetry."  The 
committee  recommended  the  design  marked ' '  Well 
Considered"  for  adoption,  and  that  marked 
"  Experience  "  for  second  prize.  The  committee 
imanimously  recommended  that  the  winner  be 
instructed  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  second 
prize-winner  be  awarded  £10,  and  the  other  com- 
petitors £5  each.  The  mayor  read  the  names  of  the 
competitors  as  follows  : — Accepted  design,  "  Well 
Considered,"  Mr.  H.  Norman,  Swan-yard 
Chambers;  second  premium,  "Experience,"  Mr. 
F.  Dorman,  Derngate.  The  other  competitors, 
who  each  received  an  honorarium  of  £5,  were 
"Spectre,"  Mr.  H.  H.  Dyer,  Sheep-street; 
"Symmetry,"  Messrs.  Piccaver  and  Butcher, 
Wood  HUl ;  "  XX.,"  Messrs.  Ingman  and  Shaw, 
George  -  row ;  and  "Queen  Eleanor,"  Messrs. 
Mosley  and  Anderson,  Goodyear  Chambers  ;  all  of 
Northampton.  The  designs  have  been  on  view 
during  the  week  in  the  upper  assembly  room  at 
the  town  hall.  The  selected  design  for  a  chapel 
shows  a  Gothic  building  to  be  carried  out  in 
hammer-dressed  stonework,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  to  have  a  tiled  roof.  Over  the 
west  gable  is  a  bell-turret.  The  lodge  is  to  be 
built  of  similar  materials  to  those  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  chapel,  and  it  is  designed  in 
harmony  with  that  structure.  On  the  ground 
floor  an  office,  sitting-room,  living-room,  kitchen 
and  scullery  have  been  provided  ;  and  on  the  first 
floor  are  four  bedrooms. 


The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  about  to 
be  erected  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Joseph's 
Koman  Catholic  Mission  was  laid  in  Gordon-road, 
Derby,  on  Wednesday  week.  The  cost,  including 
the  fui-niture  and  fittings,  is  estimated  to  he  £3,000. 
The  structure  will  be  of  brick  with  stone  dressings. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  Stadiou  at  Athens  in 
marble  has  been  resumed,  and  the  temporary  seats 
constructed  for  the  Olympic  Games  are  being 
•removed.  M.  Averoff  is  prepared  to  furnish  the 
large  sum  requisite  for  complete  restoration.  The 
arena  wUl  be  excavated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
valuable  remnants  of  the  ancient  structure  will  be 
brought  to  light. 

The  town  council  of  Leicester,  at  their  last  meet 
ing,  unanimously  adopted  a  report  recommending 
that  as  the  first  step  towards  the  proposed  enlarge 
ment  of  the  borough  lunatic  asylum,  an  area  of 
31  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  east  side  of  the  asylum 
be  purchased  for  £9,200.  The  asylums  committee 
were  authorised  to  obtain  "  architectural  advice, 
local  or  otherwise,"  for  adding  a  wing  to  accom- 
modate 300  or  3.)0  patients  on  the  site  thus  acquired, 
together  with  stables  and  other  buildings.  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  £12,000 
for  repaving  various  streets  with  concrete  and 
asphalte,  and  plans  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hind  were  adopted 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  baths  in  Bath-lane,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £3,600. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  corre-spondents.  All  communications  .should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  hterary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildino 
News,  332,  Strand,  W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
AU  dra-srings  and  other  commmii cations  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  •B-ill  not  undertake  to 
X)ay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Strand  Newspaper  Company,  Limited. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (orBdols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  80c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHAHGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  coimting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  first  line 
counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  One  Shilling  foe  T'Wenty- 
FOUE  Words,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 
AU  Situation  Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillmgs  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL.,  XLI., 
XLVl.,  XLIX.,  LI.,  LITE.,  LIV.,  LVHI.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXn.,  LXin.,  LXTV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 
LXVU.,  LXVin.  may  stUl  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  voliimes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print. 

Received.— W.  R.  Farman.— J.  S.  P.— G.  B.  and  Co.— 

Salopian.— F.  W.-E.  D.  A.  Co. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Drawings    Received.  —  "  Pantile,"    "  Perseverance," 

"Kaffir,"  "  Moor,"  "Jackdaw,"  "Mac,"  "  Tadi)ole." 
The  last  subject  for  this  session's  work  -will  be  given  in 

next  week's  Building  News. 


AECHITECTS'   CERTIFICATES  FOR  AD- 
VANCES  HELD  NOT  ENFORCEABLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir,— I  inclose  report  of  a  case*  heard  at  the 
Mayor's  Court,  Guildhall,  on  Friday  last,  in 
which  the  Common  Serjeant  decided  that  archi- 
tects' certificates  for  advances  are  not  binding 
upon  the  person  who  has  contracted  to  pay  money 
upon  a  certificate  being  granted  ;  but  that  he  may, 
from  mere  caprice,  or  without  assigning  any 
reason,  refuse  to  pay  the  amount  certified  to  be 
due  from  him,  leaving  the  builder  no  remedy 
other  than  an  action  for  damages  for  breach  of 
contract. 

It  must  be  ob\-ious  to  all  that  the  results  of 
this  decision  will  be  to  entirely  destroy  the  value 
which  has  hitherto  attached  to  an  architect's 
certificate,  and  to  reduce  the  status  of  the  architect 
from  that  of  an  honourable  and  independent 
umpire,  whose  certificate  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  binding  alike  upon  both  builder  and 
owner,  and  who  therefore  both  equally  respected 
him,  to  that  of  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  capable  of  repudiation  at  the  caprice 
of  a  person  whose  motives  or  interest  may  prompt 
him  to  risk  the  uncertainties  of  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract.  Until  this  decision  is  re- 
versed, builders  and  the  public  must  estimate 
architects'  certificates  at  Sir  F.  Fulton's  valuation 
—i.e..  «i/-^and  therefore  I  venture  to  submit 

"  See  report  on  p.  694  post. 
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that  the  honour  and  interests  of  their  profession 
are  concerned  to  procure  its  revex'sal. 

To  builders  the  consequences  are  even  more 
striking  in  practical  results.  The  assurance  of 
recei^^ng  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  agreed  hctween 
owner  and  builder,  to  be  paid  upon  an  architect's 
certificate  being  granted,  on  wliich  the  builder 
could,  if  desirable,  raise  money  fi-om  solicitors, 
bankers,  and  others,  is  suddenly  swept  away,  and 
the  only  substitute  offered  is  an  action  for  breach 
of  contract,  which  may  easily  be  defeated  bj- 
methods  too  numerous  to  describe,  but  which  can 
be  readily  conceived. 

My  personal  interest  as  the  plaintiff  is  com- 
pai-ativcly  small ;  the  assignment  of  the  certificate 
in  question  to  me  was  by  writing  imdor  seal,  and 
contained  the  usual  covenant  for  title  by  the 
assignor,  which,  on  my  failure  to  recover  from 
the  supposed  debtor,  entitles  me  to  recover  back 
my  purchase-money  from  the  assignor,  and  to  be 
indemnified  by  him  against  loss.  I  am,  however, 
willing,  if  the  persons  interested — viz.,  builders, 
architects,  and  surveyors — will  provide  the  funds, 
to  carry  the  case  on  appeal  to  the  Uueen's  Bench 
Di-vasion,  where  I  am  advised  by  counsel  there  is 
no  probability  of  the  decision  being  upheld. 
I  estimate  the  cost  of  an  appeal,  with  suitable 
fees  to  counsel,  at  less  than  £100,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  act  with  a  committee  of  representatives 
of  the  persons  whose  interests  are  affected.  As 
the  time  for  appealing  is  very  limited,  if  any 
steps  are  to  be  taken  they  must  be  promptly 
commenced. — I  am,  &c.,  H.  Axdf.usox. 

5,  Mitre-court  (opposite Fetter-lane),  Temple, 
London,  E.C.,  May  4. 

[It  is  certainly  desirable  that  this  decision 
should  be  tested.  Coidd  not  the  Society  of 
Architects  take  this  matter  np,  and  act  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Anderson 't — Ed.] 

COMPETITION  FOR  NEW  ENGLISH 
PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE  AT  CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

Sni, — My  attention  has  only  just  been  directed 
to  the  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  of  April 
of  this  competition.  I  greatly  regret  to  note  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur 
R.  G.  Fenning,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  was  the  joint 
author  of  the  second  premiated  design.  The 
omission  is  doubtless  purely  accidental,  but  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  kind  insertion  of 
this  letter  correcting  the  mistake  in  j-our  ne.xt 
issue. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  H.  Seth-S-MITH. 

46,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  London,  W.C., 
May  2 .  

STRENGTH  OF  BRICKWORK  PIERS. 

Sm, — Replying  to  your  correspondent  writing 
under  the  heading  "  Brick  Bond"  in  your  issue 
of  the  25th  April,  and  in  -which  he  seems  to  take 
exception  to  some  of  my  remarks  at  the  R.I.B.A.'s 
meeting,  as  reported  in  the  "  B.  N."  of  April  3rd, 
I  would  like  to  remind  him  that  the  tests  and 
discussion  arising  thereon  dealt  exclusively  with 
piers,  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  said  of 
walls  was  by  way  of  mere  analogy.  If  he  will 
refer  to  the  diagrams  showing  the  results  of  the 
tests,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
April  2nd,  he  will  at  once  see  that  the  use  of  the 
closure,  and  the  multiplicity  of  vertical  joints 
entailed  by  its  use  in  an  18in.  by  18in.  pier, 
built  in  old  English  bond,  constituted  the  chief 
cause  of  failure  under  a  compressive  strain. 

The  fact  that  a  liin.  by  liin.  pier,  built  with 
no  closers,  having  55J  per  cent,  less  vertical 
joints  and  39J  per  cent,  less  area  than  an  18in. 
by  18in.  pier,  "proved  fully  25  percent,  stronger 
in  proportion  to  its  area  than  the  ISin.  pier," 
fully  justifies  this  conclusion. 

American  bricks  are  Sin.  by  4iii.,  and,  as  a 
rule,  harder  and  better,  not  "broader  and 
better,"  as  reported,  than  English  bricks.  How- 
ever good  the  bricks  and  brickwork  of  the  Mid- 
land Grand  Hotel  may  be,  and  I  have  admired 
both  many  times,  I  know  no  bricks  in  this 
country  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  red  facing 
bricks  of  Baltimore,  U.S.  We  must  not  allow 
our  judgment  to  be  warped  by  our  patriotism. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  4^in.  bond  pure 
and  simple  is  better  than  English  bond  (i.e., 
2^in.  bond),  but  rather  whether  the  bricks  should 
be  so  arranged  that  some  of  the  courses  will  lap 
or  bond  i^in.  in  the  line  of  dii-ection  of  the  wall, 
and  thus,  by  reducing  the  number  of  transverse 
joints,  reduce  the  possibility  of  fracture  across  the 
wall — the  direction  in  which  fractures  generally 
occur — as  weU  as  distributing  any  weight  on  a 
given  point  of  the  wall  over  a  larger  bearing 
area  i 


In  old  P^nglish  bond  the  maxim\im  strength  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  minimum  strain,  and  rice- 
versa.    The  annexed  sketch  is  an  18in.  by  ISin. 
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pier  in  D\itch  bond,  a8ke<l  for  by  your  corre- 
spondent, ]Mr.  H.  J.  BLake,  which,  I  think, 
answers  all  his  questions. — I  am,  &c., 

F.  Walkek,  Clerk  of  Works. 


TOXIC  ACTION  OF  TEAK. 
Sill, — In  a  paragraph  (p.  653)  in  your  issue  of 
1st  inst.,  you  comment  on  a  statement  in  the  Lancet 
of  a  person  who  averred  that,  when  working  teak 
wood  his  experience  was  that  on  no  occasion  did  he 
ever  have  a  splinter  to  penetrate  his  flesh  but  that 
it  caused  severe  inflammation  and  the  formation 
of  pus.  You  ask  your  readers  for  further  infor- 
mation, and  desire  to  know  whether  this  effect 
is  peculiar  to  the  individual  idiosyncrasy  or 
whether  it  is  general.  In  the  time  (alas  I  now 
departed)  when  ship-building  was  a  staple  industry 
on  the  Thames  at  East  London,  the  poisonous 
nature  of  teak  was  common  knowledge  amongst 
the  wood-workers  there.  To  this  acridand  bitter 
poisonous  quality  the  lasting  nature  of  the  wood 
is  probably  due,  as  neither  worm  nor  fungus  can 
feed  on  this  timber.  I  have  asked  a  Mr.  Jasper, 
a  builder  at  Hackney,  E.,  for  information.  He 
formerly  worked  at  Samuda's  ship-yard.  Mill  wall. 
He  says  that  he  never  was  wounded  by  teak 
splinter  but  that  severe  inflammation  supervened, 
and  that  that  was  the  common  experience  of  his 
fellow-workers.  Vide  Stevenson's  "  Wood  as  a 
Constructive  Material,"  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
extreme  durability  of  the  heart-wood  (and  in 
some  cases  of  the  sap-wood)  of  these  trees,  in 
which  the  secretionary  matter  is  bitter,  acrid, 
pungent,  and  poisonous,  and  is  repugnant  to 
animal  and  vegetable  Ufe,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  trees  in  which  it  is  of  a  sweet  or  palatable 
nature. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  H.  (C.  and  A.  Harston.) 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

Sir, — It  is  quite  correct  that  teak  poisons  the 
blood  to  a  slight  degree,  causing  a  little  ii'ritation 
if  a  splinter  pierces  the  skin.  That  is  well  known 
in  our  shops,  and,  I  think,  generally.  Further, 
there  is  a  sort  of  grit  in  the  stuff  that  sparkles, 
which  takes  the  keen  edge  off  the  best  tool  very 
quickly. — I  am,  &e.,  Harry  Hems. 


ARCHITECTS'  QUANTITIES. 


Sir, — Y'our  last  week's  correspondent  on  this  [  seem 


documents  frequently  bristle  with  what  are  known 
as  "sporting  items,"  and  as  frequently  the  value 
of  open  tender  is  neutralised  or  vitiated  thei^by. 
I'retty  generally,  also,  they  contain  a  clause 
drafted  on  the  "  contracting-out "  principle, 
which,  in  the  event  of  error,  throws  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  builder.  The  latter  may  in  some 
cases  be  required  within  a  brief  time  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  what  they  contain,  but  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  should  errors  be  detected  at  the  out- 
set he  would,  in  many  instances,  be  asked  or 
required  to  withdraw,  without  compensation  for 
the  trouble  to  which  he  had  been  put. 

The  architects'  views  are,  in  the  first  place, 
limited  b}'  the  circumstances  of  his  own  practice, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  a  case  of  "  so  many  men, 
so  many  minds,"  each  one  following  out  his  own 
"  doxyi"  modified,  it  may  be,  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  light  of  his  own  narrower  ex- 
perience, but  not  grounded  upon  well-established 
general  principles  ;  the  system  tends,  in  fact,  to 
the  non-.survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  the  North  the  custom  of  architects  supply- 
ing (juantitics  for  their  own  works  obtains  to 
a  probably  greater  extent  than  elsewhere,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  who  practises  there  tells  mc  that 
one-half  his  business  as  a  quantity  surveyor  con- 
sists in  rectifying  architects'  bills  of  quantities — 
only,  however,  after  the  mischief  has  become 
patent,   and  the   contractor    has  found  them 
untrustworthy.    In  one  case  which  he  cited,  a 
builder  stood  to  lose  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  amount  of  his  contract,  and  us  there  were 
few  "  authorised  extras,"  it  became  necessary  to 
investigate  the  basis  of  contract,  and  deficiencies 
were  revealed  in  the  architect's  quantities.  My 
friend  had  no  difficulty  in  preparing  a  bill  which, 
if  it  did  not  achieve  all  that  might  be  desired,  at 
least  reduced  the  builder's  loss  to  about  5  per 
cent.,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  out  at  that — no  doubt 
wishing  he  had  never  touched  the  contract.  It 
may  be  said    that    the    business    passed  off 
amicably,    as    the    architect   was   a   man  of 
experience,  and  fair-minded ;  still,   the  cases  : 
in  which  an  architect  would  have  the  courage  ^ 
to  present  his  client  with  a  bill  of  extras  f, 
amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  contract  sum  J< 
without  corresponding  additions  in  work,  must  be  |t 
rare  indeed,  and  in  the  case  of  younger  men  still  J 
more  so.    Also  it  may  be  observed  that  when  j 
the  supplementary  items  were  discussed,  the  only  - 
explanation  afforded  by  the  architect  was  that  : 
"  he  had  never  measured  such  items  in  the  course  . 
of  his  practice  of  something  over  a  quarter  of  a  ?j 
century";  yet,  on  consideration,  he  accepted 
the  bill  \'irtually  as  rendered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  business  of  H 
this  kind  could  not  be  looked  upon  with  satis-  '  i 
faction  by  any  one  of  the  four  parties  ; — ^by  the  ; 
client,  who  had  largely  exceeded  his  expenditure  ;  i ! 
by  the  architect,  whose  prestige  must  have  suffered 
in  some  degree  ;  by  the  builder,  who  had  worked 
for  less  than  nothing  ;  or  by  the  surveyor,  who 
would  doubtless  have  preferred  more  legitimate  and 
jileasant  occupation.    And  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  custom  tends  to  create  work  of  this  class ; 
making  quantity  suiveyors,  when  representing 
builders,  into   necessary  evils,   whereas  their 
function  should  have   in  it  something  of  a  | 
judicial  character — i.e.,  they  should  work  with  , 
the  confidence  of  both  sides.  < 
It  is  also  true  that  prices  are  enhanced  under  \ 
such  conditions.    I  have  heard  of  a  case  where 
an  architect  so  drafted  an  item  as  to  include 
work  which  had  in  aU  probability  been  charged 
to  him  previously  as  an  extra ;  in  consequence, 
the  cost  of  the  extra  went  up  no  less  than  200  per 
cent.,  but  he  knew  no  better.    His  item  had  be- 
come a  "  sporting  item,"  andthe  builder  naturally 
enough  declined  the  risk. 

I  have  met,  too,  with  such  a  description  as  Mr.  j 
Kindergives — viz.,  "  Counter  so  many  feet  long,"  ■ 
which  included  some  expensive  underfittings.  Its 
true  value  was  not  disclosed  ;  but  I  shall  not  be 
far  from  the  mark  if  I  say  that  the  builder  added 
a  cool  50  per  cent.,  and  no  doubt  his  competitors 
would  take  a  similar  view.  One  or  two  instances 
in  mind  in  which  the  architect  was  also  building- 
owner  would  press  my  remarks  stiU  further  ;  but 
I  forbear  saying  more  than  this  :  that  the  out- 
come did  not  suit  the  builder's  ledger  account, 
though  future  business  might,  perhaps,  be  looked 
to  to  redress  matters  to  some  extent.  The  builders 
may  have  been  lenient ;  but  on  the  face  of  it  they 
could  scarcely  afford  to  conduct  their  general 
business  on  similar  lines. 

In  the  best  interests  of  aU  parties,  it  would 
that  a  system  which  makes  the  architect 


topic  seems 


to  have  neared  the  mark.    These  i  appraise  the  value  of  his  own  work  is  in  the  long 
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run  unlikely  to  prove  sound  or  commendable, 
even  if  he  were  better  qualified  than  appears 
generally  the  case. — I  am,  A.-c.,  Sigma. 


CONTRACTS  AXD  QUANTITIES. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  your  article  on 
Contracts  and  Quantities,"  in  issue  of  April  24, 

and  also  ;Mr.  A.  H.  Binder's  letter  on  same  in 

your  last. 

As  to  •whether  the  architect  who  prepares  the 
plans  or  an  outside  surveyor  is  the  most  com- 
petent person  to  take  oft'  a  set  of  quantities  that 
shall  fairly  represent  the  amount  of  work  in  a 
building,  opens  up  another  question  ;  and  that,  to 
my  mind,  a  much  more  important  one — viz.,  the 
way  or  method  by  which  such  quantities  should 
be  taken.  Look  at  any  half-dozen  bills  of  quan- 
tities, £ind  you  will  find,  almost  without  a  doubt, 
that  each  survej-or  or  architect  has  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent system  ;  and  it  is  this  want  of  a  uniform 
system  or  method  that  is  the  chief  difficulty  in 
estimating. 

What  is  required  more  than  anything  else  in 
this  question  of  quantities  is  that  a  proper  school 
-  of  quantity  surveying  or  measuring  be  established, 
and  that  only  proficients  in  the  same  be  allowed 
to  practice.  Extras  are  the  bugbear  of  the 
respectable  builder,  as  they  are  of  his  client ;  but 
it  is  only  by  careful  description  and  accurate 
measuring  of  the  work  that  it  is  intended  by  the 
plans  should  be  carried  out,  that  these  can  be 
avoided.— I  am,  &c.,  J.  S.  B. 


Sir,— Having  read  with  interest  your  article 
of  April  'lith  on  the  question  of  quantities  and 
contracts,  and  3Ir.  Kinder's  letter  in  last  week's 
issue,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me,  as  a  countty 
contractor  of  many  years'  experience,  to  state  my 
views. 

In  the  main,  I  concur  with  what  Mr.  Kinder 
says.  Some  of  his  statements  may  seem  exagger- 
ated to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  yet  at  the  present 
time  I  am  pricing  out  a  set  of  quantities  in  which 
items  such  as  "  Xo.  8  gullies  fixed  complete," 
without  size  or  further  description,  appear  almost 
on  every  page,  and  since  Christmas  I  have  tendered 
for  a  job  in  which  one  item  was  "  One  set  of  steps 
to  back  door,"  and  another  "  One  stairs  complete 
from  ground  floor  to  first  floor  as  detail  drawing." 
This  almost  exactly  tallies  with  ilr.  Kinder's 
statements,  and  had  I  time  I  could  cull  similar 
absurdities  from  architects'  quantities  to  fill 
columns  of  your  space  ;  but  ever)-  country  con- 
tractor amongst  your  readers  can  bear  out  my 
statements  from  his  own  experience.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  architects  taking  out 
their  own  quantities,  surely  little  can  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  their  audacity  in  charging  a  high 
percentage — as  they  usually  do — for  quantities  of 
this  description. 

My  experience  as  to  the  large  discrepancy  in  esti- 
mates owing  to  unsatisfactory  biUs  of  quantities 
is  also  in  accordance  with  what  ilr.  Kinder  states. 
The  items  are  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
in  architects'  bills,  and  one  never  knows  precisely 
"  Where 'c  are,"  whereas  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared bill  of  quantities,  closer  prices  and  "better 
tendering  is  the  result.  Only  last  month  I  saw  a 
list  of  tenders  for  an  important  job  in  one  of  the 
S.E.  counties,  the  highest  being  £58,000  and  the 
lowest  £.39,000.  For  a  plain,  straightforward 
job  I  think  this  will  be  hard  to  beat,  and  the 
difference  was  attributed  by  one  of  the  parties 
tendering  to  the  ^ague  and  unsfttisfactorj'  way  in 
which  the  quantities  had  been  prepared — needless 
to  add,  by  the  architect  himself. 

With  regard  to  your  remarks  about  settling  up 
of  contracts,  I  can  only  say  that  from  a  con- 
tractor's point  of  view,  the  fact  of  the  quantities 
being  the  architect's  does  not  tend  to  an  amicable 
settlement.  I  always  find  that  the  worse  the 
quantities  are,  the  more  architects  resent  their 
being  called  in  question,  and  seem  ahnost  to  re- 
gard as  an  insult  the  pointing  out  of  any  in- 
accuracy. This  i.s  poor,  weak  human  nature, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  not  business,  and  leads  to  an 
amount  of  friction  and  arbitrary  unfairness  at 
times  which  is  deplorable  from  whatever  point  of 
■view  it  may  bo  regarded.  Can  you  wonder  that 
I  emphatically  uphold  the  professional  surveyor  :- 
1  inclose  my  card.-  I  am,  kc, 

May  -J.  A  Coi  ntuy  Co.VTU,\tTOK. 


A  new  Koroan  Catholic  chapel  is  about  to  be 
erected  in    Little  Queen-street,   near  the  Colne 
railway  stiition.    It  will  have  accommodation  for 
persona. 


Intercommunication. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[11506.]— Arch  Moulding.— I  find  it  veiy  difficult 
to  measure  an  aich  moulding  sunilar  to  above,  and  .should 
be  grateful  if  some  practical  reader  would  inform  me 


exactly  how  it  should  be  done.  Of  course,  I  mean  to  get 
a  truly  accui-ate  drawing  of  same.  If  he  would  kindly 
mark  in  the  e.^act  measurements  that  should  be  taken, 
I  should  be  obliged. — Masox. 

[11507.]— Distemper  for  Walls.— What  is  the  best 
thing  to  use  .'  I  particularly  want  something  that  will 
not  come  off  when  it  is  washed — ordinary  distemper,  I 
believe,  does. — Distemper. 


REPLIES. 

[11500.]  — King^Post  Truss.— It  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  reciprocal  diagiam  for  any  foi-m  of  truss  unless 
the  external  forces  to  which  it  is  exposed  are  clearly 
defined.  Hence  the  lirst  thing  to  do  in  answering  the 
proposed  question  is  to  assume  some  such  method  of 
loading  as  indicated  in  the  annexed  sketch.   The  stress 
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diagram  can  then  be  proceeded  with  by  setting  off  to  scale 
the  various  loads— FG,  GH,  HI,  IJ,  and  J  K,  and  the 
reactions  K  E  and  E  F— vertitaiUy  on  the  load  line.  Then 
by  going  round  each  joint  of  the  truss,  and  drawing  lines 
in  the  stre.ss  diagram  parallel  to  each  line  in  the  frame 
diagram,  the  required  figuie  is  obtained. — H.  Busbriuge. 

[11500.]  —  King- -Post  Truss.  —  The  reciprocal 
diagram  for  stresses  in  a  king-post  truss  is  given  in 
nearly  every  textbook  on  the  subject— Professor  Ean- 
kine's  manual  of  "Applied  Mechanics,"  Bow's  work  on 
Graphic  Statics,  Middleton's  work,  and  in  several 
treatises  which  I  cannot  now  remember.— G.  H.  G. 

[11501.]— Brickwork  and  Tim'ber-Framing-.— 

In  measuring  the  plastering  of  a  timber-framed  gable, 
such  as  is  given,  I  should  certainly  consider  that  the 
labour  of  foiining  the  panels  would  equal  the  spaces 
taken  up  by  the  timbers.  Therefore,  I  think  the  labour 
should  be  taken  over  the  surface  of  the  gable,  without 
deducting  the  timbers.  Other  opinions  would  be  useful 
on  this  question  ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  most  measuring 
surveyors  would  adopt  the  pLan  suggested. — G.  H.  G. 

[11502.]— Noiseless  Pavingrifor  Stables.— I  am 

not  aware  of  any  noiseless  paving,  except,  perhaps,  cork. 
I  should  say  well-creosottd  wooden  blocks  woiild  be 
sufiicientlj'  noiseless  for  the  purpose.  G.  Birchmore's 
suggestion  t«  use  some  deafening  material,  such  as  silicate 
cotton,  to  the  walls  of  the  sitting-room  is  the  most 
rea.son/ible  plan,  or  build  the  wall  hollow. — G.  H.  G. 


Mr.  Yoimg,  Minister  for  Works,  New  South 
Wales,  proposes  to  invite  architects  to  send  in  com- 
petitive designs  for  a  new  Parliament  House  worthy 
of  the  colony.  The  competition  is  to  be  open  to  the 
whole  world.  A  board  will  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  conditions  and  judge  the  designs  when  sent  in. 


legal 

ENTRANCES  TO  NEW  STREETS. 

IN  laying  out  land  for  building  purposes  it  is, 
of  course,  essential  that  the  intended  roads 
or  streets  should  be  of  the  width  required  by  the 
by-laws  in  force  in  the  district  in  question.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  entrances  to  these  new 
streets  should  be  up  to  the  necessary  measurement. 
Such  a  rule  may  even  apply  although  the  new 
street  is  a  continuation  of  an  older  and  narrower 
one,  though  it  hardly  seems  a  reasonable  applica- 
tion. This  point  was  recently  considered  in  the 
case  of  "  District  Council  of  Barton  Regis  v. 
Stevens"  {Times,  April  28).  There  the  by-laws 
made  by  the  plaintiffs  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  provided  that  every  new  street  which 
was  intended  for  ,i  carriage  road  should  be  at  least 
36ft.  wide  ;  and,  further,  that  every  person  who 
shall  construct  a  new  street  shall  provide  at  one 
end  at  least  of  such  street  an  entrance  of  a  width 
equal  to  the  width  of  such  street,  and  open  from 
the  ground  upwards.  In  this  case  the  new  street 
was  intended  to  join  an  old  street  only  30ft.  wide, 
while  at  the  other  end  it  would  abut  upon 
inclosed  grounds.  As  the  new  street  was  to  be 
36ft.  wide,  as  required  by  the  by-law,  its  entrance 
also  should  have  been  of  street  width,  whereas  it 
was  only  30ft.,  and  there  seemed  no  way  by  which 
it  could  be  altered. 

Baron  Pollock  and  Justice  Kennedy  were  the 
judges  in  the  Divisional  Court  before  whom  this 
case  came  up  for  decision.  After  some  doubt 
they  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  right,  and  that 
the  defendant  had  not  complied  with  the  by-laws 
as  to  the  width  of  the  entrance  to  the  new  street. 
Thej' admitted  that  these  provisoes  might,  and  did, 
occasionally  work  hardship  upon  individuals. 
But  as  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  regulations 
made  under  it,  were  for  the  public  good,  the 
true  answer  was  that  if  a  building  owner,  in 
carrying  out  the  proposed  pLan  for  developing  his 
estate,  could  not  comply  with  the  by-laws  made 
under  the  Act,  he  must  alter  his  scheme  of 
development  so  as  to  make  it  in  accordance  with 
their  requirements.  In  this  case  it  would  seem 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difiiculty  would  be 
to  make  an  entrance  at  the  other  end  of  the  new 
street  proposed,  if  that  is  possible. 

Fked.  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Note.— All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  ofiices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


CHIPS. 

A  large  amount  of  business  was  done  at  Token- 
house  Yard  last  week,  chiefly  in  freehold  ground- 
rents,  the  total  amount  reported  being  £112,539. 

On  Satmday  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  dedicated 
the  new  mission  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  has 
been  erected  at  Long  Bank,  two  miles  from 
Bewdley.  The  church,  which  is  of  red  brick,  will 
seat  about  120  persons. 

An  isolation  infirmary  is  about  to  be  added  to  the 
imbecde  asylum  at  Caterham,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
E.  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 

The  Canterbury  Town  Councd  decided  on  Satur- 
day to  adopt  the  electric  light,  and  appointed  an 
engineer  to  prepare  plans  for  the  necessary  works. 
They  also  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  authority  to  raise  a  loan  of  £20,000  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  expected  that  the  Cathedral  wUl  be 
one  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  city  to  be  illuminated 
by  electricity. 

Kelvinside  United  Presbyterian  Church,  newly 
erected  at  the  comer  of  Queen  Margaret  Drive  and 
Kelbom-ne-street,  Glasgow,  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day. The  edifice  cost  £5,000,  and  has  been  built 
from  designs  by  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow. 
The  style  is  Late  Decorated,  and  accommodation  is 
found  for  750  persons,  of  whom  500  are  in  the  main 
area,  and  the  others  in  narrow  side  and  end  gal- 
leries, earned  on  cantilevers  without  supporting 
columns. 

The  North  British  Railway  Company  having 
obtained  Parliamentary'  powei-s  for  the  doubling  of 
then-  Une  between  Arbroath  and  Montrose,  a  com- 
mencement of  the  work  was  made  last  week.  It 
was  constructed  as  a  single  line  when  the  fu-st  Tay 
Bridge  was  built,  and  is  about  12  mUes  long.  The 
widening  of  the  line  has  been  commenced  sis  miles 
between  Arbroath  and  Inverkeilor.  The  work  will 
be  comparatively  easy ;  but  the  bridges  at  Lunau 
Bay,  Inverkeilor,  and  Montrose  will  have  to  be 
widened. 
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LEOAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

"Black  Lists"  of  Woukmex.— Trollope  and 
Sons  and  Dtiikks  v.  This  Loxdox  Buildinci 
Confederation  and  Otiikrs. — lu  tliis  importiint 
case,  judgment  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
on  Monday  last.  We  gave  a  report  of  the  case,  the 
hearing  of  wliicli  was  commenced  on  Tuesday  week, 
in  our  last  issue,  p.  (i.i.x  The  plaintitfs,  a  well- 
known  firm  of  builders  and  contractors,  sued  the 
defendants  for  damages  and  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  contimiing  the  publication  of  a 
black  list,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  several  plaintiffs.  The  black 
list  in  question  was  a  yellow  poster,  some  :5ft.  by 
2ft.,  edged  with  black,  and  contained  the  names  of 
various  workmen  who  had  worked  in  contravention 
of  the  defendants'  rules.  The  defendants  admitted 
the  publication  of  the  black  list,  but  pleaded  on 
various  grounds  that  its  p\iblicatiou  was  justified 
under  the  law  as  it  is,  and  that  evei-ything  it  stated 
was  true  in  fact,  and  that  it  was  published  without 
malice  and  in  the  legitimate  and  domi  fide  interests 
of  the  defendant  organisation.  The  witnesses  called 
on  the  latter  days  of  the  hearing  included  on  the 
plaintiffs'  side  George  Howard  Trollope,  a  member 
of  the  plaintiffs'  firm  ;  Charles  William  Eves,  a 
Rub-contractor  under  them  ;  William  Locke,  brick- 
layer (known  as  the  "  King  of  the  Blacks  ")  ;  John 
Mowlem  Burt,  contractor  ;  and  Oliver,  a  bricklayer 
specially  named  in  the  black  list.  For  the  defendants 
the  witnesses  included  Joseph  Vcrdon,  the  secretary 
of  the  London  Building  Trades  Federation,  Pur- 
cell,  Blackman,  Kichard  (Jorring,  and  Walter  Bell, 
bricklayers  who  went  on  strike  in  October,  1891, 
and  were  afterwards  refused  work  by  Hiff ,  a  fore- 
man under  Eves.  These  and  other  witnesses  were 
called  for  the  defence,  to  show  that  union  men  had 
been  refused  work  by  the  plaintiffs  and  their  fore- 
men, when  non-union  men  who  applied  at  the  same 
time  were  engaged.  In  summing  up  the  case  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  laid  down  the  dictum 
that  no  man  had  a  right  to  coerce  another  man  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  should  employ  labour  or  seek 
employment.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the 
list  was  published  maliciously  and  vindictively,  and 
that  it  was  calculated  to  injure,  and  did  injure,  the 
plaintiffs  and  their  workmen.  After  some  discussion, 
the  damages  were  fixed  at  £'.')00,  subject  to  an 
arrangement  between  the  parties,  and  a  perpetual 
injunction  was  granted. 

Abchhect's  Certificates  fob  Advances  held 
NOT  Enforceable. — On  Friday,  the  1st  inst.,  the 
case  of  Anderson  v.  Muggeridge  was  heard  in  the 
Mayor's   Court,  Guildhall,  before  the  Common 
Serjeant,  Sir  F.  Fulton,  Q.C.,  and  a  jury.  Mr. 
Warburtou  was  counsel  for  plaintiff ;  Mr.  BuUen, 
barrister,  appeared  for  defendant.    Mr.  Warburtou 
stated  that  Ixis  client,  Mr.  H.  Anderson,  the  plaintiff, 
was  a  solicitor  in  practice  at  5,  Mitre-court,  Fleet- 
street,  and  he  sued  the  defendant,  Mr.  Frederick 
Muggeridge,  a  gentleman  residing  at  Hayter-road, 
Brixton,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £27  lUs.  (as  assignee 
of  William  Hammer,  a  builder),  bemg  the  amount 
of  an  architect's  certificate,  less  two  guineas,  the 
charges  of  the  freeholder's  architect  and  solicitors. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  that  in  October 
last  Mr.  Hammer  entered  into  a  building  agreement 
with  the  defendant  to  erect  seven  houses  on  land 
belonging  to  defendant  at  Peckham  Eye  on  the 
usual  terms  of  leases  for  99  years  being  granted  to 
Hammer  at  ground  rents  payable  to  the  defendant, 
with  the  reversion  of  the  entire  property  to  him  at 
the  termination  of  the  lease.    Hammer  was  without 
funds,  and  applied  to  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Anderson,  to 
assist  him.    The  plaintiff  agreed  to  do  so,  and  paid 
the  freeholder's  solicitors'  charges  for  the  agreement, 
and  also  px-ovided  him  with  money  to  commence  the 
building.    On  November  30  last  Hammer  executed 
a  mortgage  of  the  building  agreement  to  the  de- 
fendant, the  freeholder,  to  secure  the  sum  of  £60 
and  further  advances  to  be  made  to  him  from  time 
to  time  not  exceeding  £1,040  in  all,  such  advances  to 
be  paid  upon  the  certificates  of  the  defendant's 
architect  at  certain  stages  of  the  work.    A  number 
of  certificates  were  given  and  duly  paid  by  the  de- 
fendant's solicitors  ;  but  or.  20th  March  last  a  certificate 
for  £.30  was  given  by  the  architect,  and  on  payment 
being  applied  for  by  Hammer,  no  money  was  forth- 
coming, and  defendant  admitted  in  his  answers  to 
interrogatories  that  at  the  time  when  Hammer 
applied  for  payment  to  defendant's  solicitoi-s  they 
had  no  money  in  hand  belonging  to  defendant  to 
meet  it.    Hammer  then  assigned  the  certificate  in 
question  to  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  paid 
him  the  full  amount  for  it,  £27  18s.,  took  an  assign- 
ment of  the  certificate  in  writing,  and  gave  notice  of 
the  assignment  by  registered  letter  to  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Hammer  were  called,  and 
gave  evidence  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
the  learned  counsel.    Mr.  Bullen,  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  admitted  all  the  facts  as  related  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff.    He  called  no  witnesses,  but 
submitted,  on  the  authority  of  the  case  of  "  Western 
Waggon  Company  v.  West,"  I.  Ch.  271,  that  an 
agreement  to  lend  money  or  to  make  further  ad- 
vances did  not  constitute  a  debt  or  chose  in  action, 
and  that  defendant  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  amount  of  his  architect's  certificate  if  he  thought 


proper  not  to  do  so.  Mr.  Warburtou  submitted 
that  the  case  cited  did  not  apply  to  the  present 
action,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  contract  had  not  been 
assigned,  but  only  one  certificate  for  work  which 
had  been  actually  done  and  materials  used,  and 
there  were  other  essential  differences  between  the 
two  cases ;  but  the  learned  Judge  pronounced 
judgment  of  non-suit  against  the  plaintitt'  with  costs, 
and  refused  Mr.  Warburtou's  ai)plication  to  allow 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict,  but  stayed  execution 
pending  an  appeal  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  entered  at  once. 

The  Central  London  Railway  Stations. — At 
the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  on  Saturday,  before 
Mr.  Troutbeck,  the  Deputy  High  Bailiff  of  West- 
minster, and  a  jury,  the  case  of  "  The  Rev.  C.  G. 
Anderson  v.  the  Central  Loudon  Itailway  Company  " 
came  on  tor  hearing.  It  was  a  claim  against  the 
company  for  the  sum  of  £8,404  as  compensation  for 
freehold  premises.  No.  1."),  Argyll-street,  Oxford- 
street,  required  by  the  company  for  the  construction 
of  the  Oxford-circus  Railway  Station.  The  pro- 
perty is  freehold,  and  situated  one  door  from 
Oxford-street  and  within  (iO  yards  of  (Jxford-circus, 
and  comprised  a  house  and  shop  and  workshops  in 
the  rear,  and  trade  entrance  on  the  north  of  No.  Ki, 
Argyll-street.  The  building  covered  an  area  of 
1,772ft.,  tiiken  as  being  worth  a  ground  rent  of 
£:510  per  annum,  valued  in  perpetuity,  at  'Al  per 
cent.,  at  £8,835  ;  deduct  £1,140  in  respect  of  £80 

f)er  annum  for  20]  years,  the  unexpired  tenn  in  the 
ease— £7,095;  making,  with  10  per  cent,  for  com- 
pulsory sale,  £8,404.  Mr.  Robert  Reed  gave  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  claim.  Sir  J.  Whittaker 
Ellis  and  Mr.  F.  T.  (ialsworthy  confirmed  the 
figures.  For  the  company,  Mr.  Watney,  president 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  Mr.  Garrard,  Mr. 
Howard  Martin,  and  Mr.  Rushworth  were  called  as 
witnesses,  and  they  put  the  full  value  of  the 
premises  at  £1,000,  being  20  years'  purchase  of  the 
rent  of  £230,  plus  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  siile 
— 5,0G0.  The  jury  assessed  the  compensation  at 
£8,085. 

AncniTECT's  Liabilities. — Yates  v.  Wilson. — 
In  this  case,  heard  on  April  29  in  the  City  of  London 
Court  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  and  a  jury,  the 
plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  and  Co.,  iron 
merchants,  sued  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  architect,  for 
£38  2s.  .Od.  for  stoves,  &c.,  supplied.  The  plaintiffs' 
case  was  that  the  defendant  ordered  the  stoves,  and 
said  they  were  to  bs  credited  to  one  Ridout,  a  builder. 
That  was  done,  and  now  the  defendant  would  not 
pay  for  the  goods.  The  defendant  said  that  he  was 
not  personally  liable.  He  went  to  the  plaintiffs  to 
select  stoves,  which  he  had  paid  Ridout  for,  and  he 
made  the  selection  on  Ridout's  behalf.  He  had  done 
the  same  before.  The  plaintiff's  denied  that  the 
defendant  had  ever  dealt  with  them,  and  asserted 
that  the  goods  were  sold  to  the  defendant,  and  not 
to  Ridout,  about  whom  they  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
The  jury  found  for  the  defendant. 

Builder  and  Sun- contractors. — At  Highgate 
Police-court,  on  Monday,  William  Hud.son,  builder, 
of  Hoe-street,  Walthamstow,  was  sued  for  wages 
claimed  by  five  workmen — viz.,  £1  Is.  4Jd.  claimed 
by  William  James  Fearey,  £1  9s.  3d.  by  George 
Smith,  £1  16s.  5d.  by  Edward  James  Henderson, 
£1  l.is.  7d.  by  Frederick  George  Crook,  and  £1  17s. 
by  Fredexick  Colman.  William  James  Fearey 
deposed  that  there  had  been  a  building  agreement 
between  Mr.  Hudson  and  himself.  On  or  about 
March  20  he  went  to  Mr.  Hudson,  and  told  him  he 
could  not  proceed  further  under  that  agreement,  as 
he  had  expended  all  his  money.  Mr.  Hudson  said, 
"  Go  along  ;  I  will  send  in  the  stuff  and  pay  the 
wages."  Witness  produced  a  postcard  from  Mr. 
Hudson  undertaking  to  pay  the  men's  wages. 
There  had  been  an  alteration  in  the  build- 
ing agreement.  Mr.  Carrington  (for  defendants)  : 
That  agreement  forms  the  subject  of  a  claim  in  the 
High  Court  for  £600  made  against  my  client  by 
Fearey.  On  April  13  Fearey  issued  a  writ  against 
Mr.  Hudson  under  this  very  agreement.  My  cUent 
holds  Fearey's  I.O.U.'s  for  the  amounts  which  have 
already  been  paid.  Feai-ey  :  The  wages  have  been 
paid  for  four  weeks.  On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son's postcard,  the  men  did  the  work.  Mr.  Car- 
rington :  This  man  entered  into  an  ordinary 
agreement  by  which  he  buQt  houses,  and  my  client 
advanced  money  on  them.  Afterwards  he  agreed 
to  advance  money  to  pay  the  wages  ;  but  he  was 
not  the  principal.  He  is  willing  to  pay  the  other 
men's  wages,  but  not  Fearey's,  if  he  will  sign  a 
receipt  for  the  amount  as  a  f ui-ther  advance.  The 
men  are  poor  men,  and  he  is  anxious  that  they 
should  be  paid.  On  Fearey's  signing  a  request  for 
pajTnent  vrithout  prejudice  to  the  other  case,  Mr. 
Hudson  paid  the  amounts  due  to  the  four-  other 
men.  The  Bench  then  dismissed  Fearey's  sum- 
mons, and  the  other  sxmimonses  were  withdrawn. 

Pulling  Down  Houses. — Wharton  v.  Gude  and 
Son. — This  case  was  heard  on  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  and  a  special  jury.  The  defend- 
ants in  the  spring  of  last  year  were  employed  by  the 
Homsey  School  Board  to  pull  down  27  houses,  some 
of  which  were  opposite  to  a  house  which  belonged 
to  the  plaintiff  in  Woodstock-road,  Finsbury-park. 


The  plaintiff  complained  that  two  of  the  party- walls 
were  pushed  down  bodily,  and  that  the  consequence 
was  that  the  plaintift''8  house  was  shaken,  walls  and 
ceilings  were  cracked,  and  the  building  was  other- 
wise seriously  injured.  Another  complaint  was  that, 
in  conse(iuence  of  there  not  being  a  proper  hoard- 
ing, some  of  the  furniture  in  the  house  of  the  plaintiff 
was  seriously  injured.  For  the  defence,  it  was  said 
that  the  work  of  pulling  down  was  carried  on  in  the 
ordinaiy  and  proper  way,  and  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  that  the  throwing  down  the  walls,  or  the 
absence  of  a  hoarding,  would  cause  any  injury  to 
the  property  of  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  gave  a. 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £30. 


CHIPS. 

A  sum  of  .£1,500  is  being  expended  on  the  nave  of 
the  ancient  parish  church  of  Llanfihangel-y- 
Bcguildy,  in  Jvorth  Radnorshire,  while  at  Llanbedr, 
in  South  Radnorshire,  the  parish  church  is  being 
restored  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  of  which  £800  has  been 
subscribed. 

The  Middlesbrough  School  Board  have  agreed  to 
build  new  central  schools  to  accommodate  1,400 
children,  the  cost  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
nearly  £20,000.  A  deputation  having  inspected 
central  hall  schools  at  Li'cds  and  York,  recom- 
mended on  Tuesday  the  building  of  a  school  simihir 
to  one  at  York.  The  proposal  to  rescind  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  board  appointing  Mr.  Bottomley, 
of  Middlesbrough  and  Leeds,  architect,  was  then 
considered,  and  was  negatived. 

The  30th  annual  convention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  will  open  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
on  Tuesday,  October  20,  continuing  three  days.  An 
important  feature  of  the  Convention  this  year  is  to 
be  a  general  discussion  on  "The  Influence  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Construction,  and  of  Plate-Glass,  on  the 
Development  of  Modem  Glass." 

There  died  last  week  in  London,  from  heart- 
disease,  at  the  age  of  75,  Peter  John  Margary,  on© 
of  the  assistants  of  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  in  the 
construction  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  RaQway,  and 
8ubie(iuently  of  the  South  Devon  line,  of  which 
and  its  branches  he  became  chief  engineer  on  the 
'  death  of  Brunei.  On  the  amalgamation  with  the 
I  Great  Western  Company,  Mr.  Margary  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  of  the  western  division 
of  the  system,  a  position  he  retained  until  1891, 
when  he  retired  from  the  service. 

In  the  London  Consistory  Court  on  Wednesday,  Dr. 
Tristram  gi-anted  a  faculty,  authorising  the  erection, 
of  a  reredos  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Kensington. 
The  reredos  contains  a  representation  of  the  scene  of 
the  Crucifixion.  In  addition  to  the  figure  of  Our 
Saviour,  the  size  of  which  wdl  be  about  3ft.  lOin., 
there  are  figures  of  the  Apostles.  The  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  about  £000.  A  faculty  was  also 
granted  for  placing  a  statue  of  St.  Paul  in  the  west 
end  of  the  church. 

On  Sunday,  the  first  open  day  at  the  National 
Gallery,  the  number  of  visitors  was  3,038.  At  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  in  the  main  building 
and  in  the  galleries  west  of  Exhibition-road,  the 
total  attendance  was  5,083. 

The  fine  art  and  industrial  exhibition  at  Cardiff 
was  foi-mally  opened  on  Monday.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Edwin  Seward, 
R.C.A.,  of  that  town. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  town-hall  at 
Hammersmith  was  laid  yesterday  (Thursday)  after- 
noon by  the  Duke  of  Fife,  K.T.  The  building  is 
being  erected  in  the  Broadway  and  Brook  Green-  . 
road,  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Richardson,  of 
Uxbridge-road,  selected  by  Mr.  W.  Emerson  in 
competition,  and  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  May  4» 
1894,  by  plans,  elevation,  and  section.  It  wdl  be 
Renaissance  in  style,  and  built  of  red  bricks  and. 
Portland  stone  diessings. 

A  building  occupied  by  Mr.  White,  builder  and 
contractor,  at  18,  New  Park-road,  Biixton-hill,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  tire  on  Sunday  evening. 
The  flames  did  considerable  damage  to  an  adjoining- 
building  rented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Lucas,  coach-builder, 
and  used  as  a  carriage  store.  The  cause  of  the  out- 
break is  unknown. 

The  city  council  of  Birmingham,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, adopted  on  Tuesday  the  recommendation 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  already  reported  by 
us,  for  a  rearrangement  of  the  duties  now  devolving^ 
upon  Mr.  W.  S.  Till,  as  city  surveyor  and  engineer, 
whereby  Mr.  Till  will  retain  the  office  of  city 
engineer,  only  in  a  consulting  capacity,  at  a  reduced, 
salary  of  £500  per  annum,  and  authorising  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  city  surveyor  at  a  salary  of  £500- 
per  annum. 

At  Southampton,  on  Wednesday  week,  the  new 
wing  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the  South- 
ampton Gordon  Boys'  Brigade,  in  Ogle-road,  was 
opened  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke.  The  wing 
comprises  a  clothes  room,  kitchen,  scullery,  larder, 
and  truck  yard,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Son,  and  Gutteridge,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  A. 
Warden,  all  of  Southampton. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Peojectioxs  oyer  Footways. — Mr.  Pierpoint 
asked  the  Home  Secretary  on  Tuesday  what  was  the 
minimum  height  from  the  pavement  at  which 
awnings,  lamps,  and  other  things  projecting  over 
the  footrways  in  London  might  be  placed ;  and 
whether  he  would  cause  the  law  in  this  matter  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  Sir  M.  \V.  Ridley :  There  is 
no  minimum  height  tixed  by  the  Acts  in  force  in  the 
Metropolis.  Awnings,  lamps,  and  jirojections  gene- 
rally, which  cause  aimoyance  or  obstxuction  can  be 
dealt  with  either  under  section  60  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  PoUce  Act,  1S39,  or  by  the  vestry  or  district 
board  under  section  119  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1855.  Heavy  penalties  are  im- 
posed by  the  latter  Act  for  default  in  complying 
with  an  order  of  the  vestry  or  district  board  for  the 
removal  or  alteration  of  any  such  projection. 

X.A.Tioxix  PoKTEJOT  Gaxleey. — Mr.  Lecky  asked 
on  Monday  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  St.  Geoige's 
Barracks  being  removed,  the  Treasury  would  bear 


By  permission  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton's 
sisters,  and  with  their  fullest  sympathy,  a  meet- 
ing in  sujiport  of  the  movement  for  purchasing 
for  the  nation  the  residence  of  the  late  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  its  artistic  contents 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  and  Beauty 
to-day  (Friday),  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  2,  Holland  Park- 
road,  Kensington,  Lord  Leighton's  residence. 
About  £35,000  is  required  to  be  raised  for  acquiring 
the  house  and  its  unique  art  treasures.  ITie 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  will 
visit  the  house  to-morrow  (Saturday)  afternoon, 
meeting  there  at  3  p.m.,  when  Professor  Aitchi- 
son,  A.R.A.,  President -nominate  R.I.B.A.,  the 


  „      „  „  architect  of  the  house,  will  personally  conduct  the 

in  mind  the  claim  of  the  National  PortraiFdaUery  W^^J  buildiui 


to  some  portion  of  the  ground  with  a  view  to  future 
extensions.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  that  negotiations 
are  going  on  between  the  War  Department,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  this  site,  but  it  will  be  three 
years  before  the  barracks  are  vacated.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  part  of  the  site  will  revert  to  the 
National  Gallery,  but  the  remainder  will  be  still 
requued  for  military  pxuposes. 


CHIPS. 

The  Cai-penters'  and  Joiners'  L'^nion  of  Winnipeg 
have  sent  a  letter  advising  anyone  making  a  living 
at  home  to  stay  there.  At  all  events,  say  the  union 
officials,  Manitoba  and  North-West  Ten-itories 
should  be  avoided.  In  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
labourers  earn  9d.  an  hour,  carpenters  Is.  2d.  an 
hour,  and  bricklayers  Is.  8d.  per  hour.  But  they 
can  only  work  six  months  in  the  year,  and  dming 
the  long  winter  have  to  eat  up  the  fi-uits  of  their 
summer  industry. 

Mr.  Alfred  William  Hunt,  the  distinguished  artist 
in  water-coloui-s,  died  suddenly  at  his  house  on 
Camden  Hill  on  Sunday,  aged  65  years.  Since  1854, 
when  he  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  he  had 
■devoted  himself  to  the  portrayal  of  English  land- 
scapes in  his  favourite  medium,  confining  himself  to 
the  localities  of  the  L'pper  Thames,  Rokeby,  Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  and  the  Northumbrian  coast. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  pubhc  school  bemg 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  High  School, 
Leith  Links,  was  laid  on  Saturday  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Leith  School  Board.  In  the  school,  which  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Leith  Academy,  and  which  will 
cost  £29,000,  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical 
education  will  be  imparted,  and  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  over  2,000  pupils.  Mr.  George 
Craig,  Leith,  is  the  architect ;  Messrs.  Kinnear, 
Moodie,  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Drysdale  and  GUmour, 
the  contractors  for  carpentry  and  joinery. 

A  return  presented  to  the  London  County  Council 
shows  that  dming  the  past  year  the  total  expenditure 
on  technical  education  was  £76,559,  leaving  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £49.610. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Burley,  near  Leeds,  from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Danby,  of  the  latter  city,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£5,000. 

The  lighting  committee  have  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  Bath  town  council  to  purchase  the 
plant  and  buildings  of  the  Bath  Electric  Light 
Company  at  £24,533,  excluding  the  arc-Ughting 
plant,  lamps,  and  lamp-posts.  The  amount  is  based 
on  the  valuation  of  Professor  Kennedy,  the  Board 
of  Trade  expert. 

Christ  Church,  Plymouth,  has  just  been  reno- 
vated from  plans  by  Messrs.  Ke<its  and  Coath 
Adams,  of  that  town.  The  contracts  for  seats,  wood- 
flooring,  ventilation,  and  drainage  were  carried  out 
by  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  also  of  Plymouth. 

New  offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
and  the  bankruptcy  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  about  to  be  provided  for  Bristol.  The 
plans  for  the  building  have  been  prepared  in 
London,  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  G.  H.  I 
Wilkins,  of  Bri.stol,  and  the  undertaking  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Her 
Maiesty'g  Office  of  Works  at  Bristol.  The  offices 
trill  have  a  frontage  of  70ft.  to  Baldwin -street,  and 
of  86ft.  to  a  new  thoroughfare  from  Baldwin - 
street  to  Marsh-street.  The  public  Inland  Revenue 
office  will  be  40ft.  by  27ft.,  and  16ft.  in  height. 
The  pubhc  office  of  the  Official  Receiver  in  Bank- 
ruptcy will  be  40ft.  by  19ft.,  and  15ft.  high.  On 
the  first  floor  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
«Jie  surveyors  of  taxes  and  their  clerks,  while  in 
•connection  with  the  tenkruptcy  department  there 
will  be  a  large  room  for  creditfjrs'  meetings,  32ft 
by  \m.  The  second  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  department.  The  frontages  will 
be  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  roof  is  to  be  covered  with 
slate. 


"WuiTixG  in  the  Lancet,  "  M.R.C.S.,"  says  that, 
as  the  result  of  personal  experience  during  five 
j'ears'  amateur  cabinet -making  in  his  spare  time, 
he  regards  the  assertions  as  to  the  evil  effects  of 
working  in  teak  with  absolute  incredulity.  He 
never  knew  any  sort  of  skin  affection  to  appear, 
while  any  incised  wounds,  if  promptly  and  fairly 
closed  and  kept  in  apposition,  invariablj-  healed 
by  first  intention  in  a  few  hours,  while  splinter 
wounds  and  deep  abrasions  incidental  to  colonial 
"roughing"  healed  as  usual  without  the  least 
suppuration.  He  adds  :  "  For  purjjoses  of  in- 
struction I  frequently  found  myself  in  cabinet- 
makers' workshops ;  the  men  would  often  show 
me  their  minor  ailments  and  injuries,  even 
partial  losses  of  digits,  and  not  once  did  I  see  any 
eczema  or  other  skin  affection,  or  even  any  sup- 
puration or  delay  beyond  what  would  be  expected 
in  lacerated  wounds,  and  the  men  never  even 
suggested  that  when  working  in  teak  they  were 
subject  to  any  such  disability  or  annoyance." 
[  Two  letters  on  the  subject  by  well-known  con- 
tributors will  be  found  in  our  "  Correspondence 
Column." 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Three  Nuns  Hotel,  Aldgate,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,-  2,  Princes- 
mansions,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  several 
new  bedrooms  and  grand  banqueting-haUs  having 
been  added.  The  Queen's  Room  has  been  magnifi- 
cently treated  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Boekbinder,  the 
decorations  being  painted  tapestries  representing 
the  Three  Nuns  in  various  duties.  The  style  is 
16th-century  Flemish  Renaissance,  even  to  the 
mantelpiece,  the  panelling  and  doors  being  of 
solid  carved  oak.  The  general  contractors  for  the 
work  were  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Co.,  Commercial- 
road,  Lambeth ;  Messrs.  Leggott  and  Sons  sup- 
plied the  ventilating  fittings  to  the  windows  ;  the 
fireproof  construction  of  the  floors  and  windows 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Banks's  Fireproof 
Construction  Company  ;  and  the  sanitary  fittings 
by  Sir  Henrj"^  Doulton  and  Co.,  of  Lambeth. 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  house  is  lost  in 
obscurity  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  prioiy,  after  which  a  hostelry  sprang  up  on 
the  spot,  of  which  the  present  extensive  premises 
are  the  development. 

Some  newly  -  discovered  mural  paintings  at 
Pompeii  were  described  by  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely, 
F.8.A.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Hellenic 
Societ}',  on  ilonday  afternoon.  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell  in  the  chair.  The  paintings  are  evi- 
dently of  various  degrees  of  merit,  some  of  them 
being  clearly  copies  of  older  originals  coming 
from  a  Hellenic  source.  Among  the  subjects  are 
the  strangling  of  serpents  by  Hercules,  who 
appears  a  stalwart  boy  much  older  than  the 
traditionally  ascribed  ten  months.  There  is  also 
a  representation  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  of  the 
desertion  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  of  which  latter 
8\ibject  Herculaneum  has  always  yielded  many 
illustrations.  A  beardless  Zeus  also  has  been 
found,  of  which  instances  are  very  rare,  though 
mention  of  such  a  form  of  representation  is  made 
in  Pausanias.  There  is  one  example  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  differing  from  the  usual  pre- 
sentation of  the  latter  as  chained  to  a  rock. 
^Lany  of  the  pictures  represent  diffenmt  trades, 
and  of  these  some  are  of  a  very  commonplace  and 
realistic  character.  In  others  the  work  is  repre- 
sented in  a  more  ideal  fashion  through  the 
medium  of  little  Erotes,  who  are  depicted  as 
carrying  on  the  trades  of  dyeing,  fulling,  and 
oil-pressing,  and  in  another  instance  in  the  act  of 
coining  money. 

The  Dean  of  Bristol,   in  a  circular  calling 


atlenti(m  to  the  urgent  need  i;f  restoring  the 
easternmost  portion  of  the  tathedral,  points  out 
that  the  restoration  has  thus  fur  been  effected  by 
the  contributions  of  fewer  than  500  subscribers, 
out  of  a  population  of  280,000,  which,  he  thinks, 
is  not  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  centre  of  industry  such  as  Bri.stol.  A 
hope  is  expressed  that  the  renuiuiing  work  may 
be  taken  in  hand,  not  so  much  by  second  sub- 
scriptions on  the  part  of  those  who  hiivo  already 
contributed,  as  by  gifts  from  those  who,  up  to  the 
present,  have  given  nothing.  It  is  proposed  to 
carry  out  the  restoration  in  sections,  as  tho 
necessary  funds  shall  be  forthcoming,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  as  follows  :  North  choir  aisle, 
£965  ;  choir  roof,  £609  ;  parapet  to  choir,  ai.sles, 
and  pinnacles,  £527;  east  end  from  north  to  south 
aisles,  £1,209;  south  choir  aisle,  £623;  Newton 
Clhapel,  £299  ;  and  additional  door  to  transept, 
£300  :  making  a  total  of  £4,532. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Build- 
ing Trades  Federation  was  held  on  Friday  at  the 
Building  Trades  Exchange,  Gordon -street,  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  David  Heron,  builder,  Edinburgh, 
president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  representatives 
were  present  from  all  the  leading  centres  through- 
out the  countrj'.  The  secretary  (Mr.  James  L. 
Selkirk,  C.A.),  submitted  a  report  on  the  progress 
made  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  Federation 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  particular  in 
assisting  the  formation  of  local  associations  in  the 
various  districts,  which  was  cordially  approved 
of,  and  satisfaction  expressed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  principal  towns  and  districts  were 
already  organised  and  affiliated.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  still  further  securing  the  organisa- 
tion of  employers  in  districts  where  none  at 
present  existed,  in  order  that  the  Federation 
might  be  thoroughly  national  and  representative. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  drafting  of  a  form  of  contract  as 
well  as  a  mode  of  measurement  adapted  as  far 
as  possible  for  general  use,  and  to  report  to  next 
meeting. 

The  National  Association  of  Slate  Merchants 
and  Slaters  held  a  two  days'  conference  at 
Leicester  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  last 
week.  A  reception  was  held  on  behalf  of  the 
mayor  at  the  Council  Chambers.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Partridge,  president  of  the  association,  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  observed  that  members  and 
delegates  were  there  from  London,  Liverpool, 
Jlanchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sunderland,  North  Shields,  South  Shields,  Dar- 
lington, Middlesbrough,  Hull,  Grimsby,  Hudders- 
field,  Wakefield,  Dewsbuiy,  York,  Sheflield, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  King's  Lynn,  Loughborough, 
Bristol,  PortJIadoc,  Maryport,  Bacup,  HaiTogate, 
Scarborough,  and  Leicester.  Theii'  association 
was  similar  in  its  operations  and  constructed  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Jlaster  Builders'  Association 
of  England  and  the  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers,  and  on  similar  lines  to  the  Building 
Trades  Federation.  The  secretary  (Mr.  J. 
Townsley,  Hull)  said  that  the  slating  trade  had 
been  degenerating  owing  to  unskilled  labour.  As 
to  the  representative  character  of  the  association, 
they  had  members  doing  70  per  cent,  of  the  slate 
trade.  An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the 
Co-operative  Hall  for  the  conference,  at  which 
the  proceedings  were  private. 

At  last,  after  a  weary  wait  of  nearly  three 
years,  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  medals  and 
diplomas  are  so  far  ready  that  on  the  20th 
ultimo  those  awarded  to  German  exhibitors  were 
formally  handed  to  Baron  Thielmann,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador.  This  was  the  first  issue. 
Those  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  it  is 
officially  stated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
the  end  of  jNIaj'.  The  American  papers  claim 
that  both  medals  and  diplomas,  in  point  of  artistic 
merit,  are  superior  to  anj-thing  of  the  sort  ever 
issued  by  other  countries.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and,  if  such  be  the 
case,  American  art  must  have  made  signal  strides 
during  the  last  twenty  }-ears.  The  medal  issued 
by  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  which  bears  the  legend 
"  H.  Mitchell,  Sc.,"  is  about  as  miserable  an 
example  of  tlie  numismatic  art  as  one  can  well 
conceive ;  whilst  the  diplomas  themselves  were 
printed  by  the  National  Bank-Note  Company, 
New  York,  upon  such  wretchedly  rotten  paper 
that  they  almost  fell  to  pieces  in  the  mounting. 

At  the  Surveyors'  Institution  professional 
examinations,  held  in  London  in  March  last,  out 
of  137  successful  candidates  62  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Richard  Parry,  being  nearly  one-half  of  the 
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successful  list.  In  the  various  divisions  Mr. 
Parry's  results  were  as  follows: — Division  I. 
(preliminary),  no  examination;  Division  II., 
100  per  cent.,  including;  the  first  jdacc  and  Insti- 
tution Pi'ize  ;  Division  III.,  67  per  cent.,  including 
the  fir.st  place,  Driver  Prize,  and  Penfold  Silver 
Medal;  Divi.sion  TV.,  93  per  cent.  ;  Division  V., 
67  per  cent,  (in  this  division  all  the  successful 
candidates  took  Jlr.  I'arry's  course  of  prepara- 
tion). The  percentage  of  passes  this  year  is  less 
than  usual,  Sfl  per  cent,  only  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates  having  been  accepted. 


MEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENSTTINQ  WEEK. 

Satlkdav    (ro-Moiiitdw).  —  Architi'ctiiriil  Assiiciation. 

Visit  to  latp  Iviiril  ]j(^i|4:lit()n"s  House,  2, 
Holland  I'ark-road,  W.   3  p.m. 

St.  I'aul's  Kcolesiologicral  Kociety.  Visit 
to  Churches  of  St.  Michael,  Camden 
Ton-n,  and  St.  Auffu.stine,  Highgatc. 
Meet  at  St.  Miihael'-s  Chui-ch,  near 
Camden-road  Station,  N.L.  11.   !t  p.m. 

EdinbuiTfh  Architeotural  A.s.sociation. 
Visit  to  lialgo«Tie  Castle  and  Halfour 
House.  From  'Waverlcy  Station  at 
l.M  p.m. 

Monday.  -Surveyors'  Institution.  Adjourned  diseu.s.sion 
on  "  Ijandlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland." 
8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "Applied  Electro- 
chemistry," Cantor  Lecture  No.  .3,  by 
Jas.  Swinbiune.   8  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Eii}?ineers.  Discussion 
on  "Methods  of  Jlanufaeturing  Steel 
riates."    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Future  of  the 
Fine  Art  of  Wood  Engraving,"  by  W. 
Biseome  Gardner.   8  p.m. 

■Wed.sesday.  —  Carpenters'  Hall  Free  lysctiires.  "The 
Fi-aming  and  Construction  of  Partition.s 
and  Floors,"  by  I'rofe.ssor  T.  Koger 
Smith,  F.H.I.n.A.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Tunnelling  by  Com- 
pressed Air,"  by  E.  W.  Moir.    K  p.m. 

Tni'RSDAY. — Society  of  Alts.  "Tea  Planting  in  Darjee- 
ling,"  by  O.  W.  Cliristison.    4.3n  ]).m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.  Members'  Scjiree  at 
St.  Martin's  Town  Hall,  Charing  Cios,s- 
road.  New  and  original  comic  opera, 
"  The  Celestial  Institute."   8  p.m. 


CHIPS. 

The  partnership  heretofore  subsisting  between 
J.  F.  Walsh  and  W.  Wrigley,  of  Hebden-liridge, 
Yorkshu'e,  architects  and  surveyors,  under  the  style 
of  Walsh  and  Wrigley,  has  been  dissolved. 

The  tovm  council  of  Glasgow  have  raised  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Patersoii,  fire  master  (Anglice,  super- 
intendent of  city  fire  biigade),  from  £500  to  £600 
a  year. 

The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Society  visited  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Slateford-row,  in 
that  city,  which  is  approaching  completiou.  The 
architect  of  the  church,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bennett,  received 
the  visitors,  and  explained  the  special  constructional 
features. 

The  extensions  to  St.  Michael's  schools,  Sydenham, 
are  being  waiTued  and  ventilated  by  means  of 
Shorland's  patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorlaud  and  Brother,  of 
Manchester. 

In  making  excavations  for  extensions  at  Esk 
Mills,  near  Eskbridge  Station,  on  the  Penicuik  Rail- 
way, several  stone  cists  have  been  found.  One  of 
the  best  defined  of  the  series  was  unearthed  on 
Saturday,  being  a  "  long  cist,"  its  length  about  6ft., 
and  the  covering  slab  about  30iu.  across. 

The  new  cemetery  provided  by  the  Hemsworth 
rural  district  council  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Beverley.  The  cemetery  has  cost  £2,700. 
It  is  situated  near  the  town,  is  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  contains  two  chapels,  with  a  lodge  for 
the  caretaker,  all  Gothic  in  style.  The  plans  were 
■prepared  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  architect  and  sur- 
veyor to  the  Hemsworth  council. 

An  addition  to  the  Prince's  Landing  Stage  at 
Liverjiool  was  placed  in  position  on  Tuesday.  The 
work  has  been  caiTied  out  by  the  Pearson  and 
Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  of 
Warrington,  and  by  the  Phoenix  Foundry  Co.,  of 
Derby.  The  teak  decking  has  been  prepared  and 
laid  by  the  Mersey  Docks  Board's  own  workmen. 
The  new  stage  is  400ft.  long,  80ft.  wide,  and  the 
ironwork  alone  weighs  1  ,475  tons.  It  has  been  built 
at  Birkenhead,  on  a  teak  deck  floated  on  pontoons, 
like  unto  the  old  construction,  and  as  fixed  in  position 
makes  the  great  marine  parade  '2,463ft.  in  length, 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  A  jetty  at  the 
south  entrance  to  the  Prince's  HaLf-tide  Dock  is 
also  being  built. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  stained-glass  window  has 
been  erected  in  the  north  transept  of  the  church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Templemore.  The  ^villdow  has 
three  lights,  and  represents  "  The  Transfiguration," 
after  Raphael's  great  pictui'e  at  Rome. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

The  Dispute  in  the  Londott  Buildixo  Tiiade.s. 
— It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
strike  in  the  metropolitan  building  trades,  which 
threatened  to  check  operations  at  the  busiest  season 
of  the  year  is  practically  over,  the  employers  having 
agieed  to  concede  an  advance  in  wages  of  one  half- 
penny an  hour  all  round,  subject  to  a  revision  of  the 
working  rules.  The  difficulty  with  the  bricklayers 
was  settled  at  the  end  of  last  week,  at  a  conference 
between  tlie  representatives  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society  and  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders,  when  it  was  agreed  that,  subject  to  a 
revision  of  the  proposed  working  rules,  the  wages 
of  the  bricklayers  be  advanced  one  halfpenny  per 
hour,  and  a  revision  of  rules  satisfactory  to  lK)th 
jiarties  was  ultimately  arrived  at.  The  most  im- 
portant alteration  is  the  framing  of  a  new  section 
providing  that  if  any  workman's  presence  is 
obnoxious  to  his  fellow -workmen,  no  strike  shall 
take  place,  but  tliat  the  matter  sliall  be  referred  to  a 
conciliation  Imard,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
workmen  and  three  employers  and  a  neutral 
chainnan,  provided  always  that  no  objection 
shall  l)e  made  against  any  man  on  the  ground 
of  his  belonging  to,  or  not  belonging  to,  any 
trade  society.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  two  con- 
ferences took  place  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders 
and  those  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Carpenters  iind  Joiners  and  of  the  plasterers 
resjiectively.  The  employers  offered  the  carpenters 
an  advance  in  wages  amounting  to  one  halfpenny 
per  hour  on  condition  that  a  similar  code  of  working 
rules  to  that  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
bricklayers  was  assented  to  by  their  representatives. 
The  cjirpenters  objected  to  the  new  rule  above 
quoted,  which  provides  that  no  disability  should 
attach  to  any  workmen  for  belonging  to,  or  not 
belonging  to,  any  trade  society ;  and  they  also 
objected  to  the  rule  which  says  that  six  months' 
notice  on  either  side  shall  terminate  the  agreement. 
The  conference  has  been  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day next  in  order  that  the  representatives  of  the 
carpenters  can  tiike  the  opinion  of  their  several 
tiude  unions.  A  settlement  was  arrived  at  with 
the  plasterers,  the  advance  of  one  halfpenny  and 
the  new  working  rules  being  mutually  agreed  to. 
A  conference  between  the  plumbers  and  the  builders' 
labourers  and  the  master  builders  will  take  place 
this  (Friday)  afternoon. 

AsnTON  -  UN'DER  -  Ltxe.  —  All  the  bricklayers' 
labourers  in  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  district  came 
out  on  strike  on  Friday  for  an  advance  of  a  Jd. 
per  hour. 

DuBLix. — A  strike  of  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  and  builders'  labourers,  to  the  number  of 
3,000,  has  begun  in  Dublin,  and  owing  to  the  strike 
2,000  men  belonging  to  other  tratles  not  in  dispute 
with  masters  have  been  rendered  idle.  Three 
months  ago  the  men  applied  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  and  a  week  ago  the  masters  submitted  for 
their  adoption  a  new  set  of  trade  regulations,  to 
which  the  men  strongly  objected.  Many  of  the 
strikers  have  left  Dublin  for  English  towns. 

HixcKLEY. — A  dispute,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  the  last  month,  between  the  builders  of 
Hinckley  and  the  bricklayers'  labourers,  has  been 
amicably  settled  by  arbitration.  The  labourers  had 
demanded  ^d.  per  hour  increase,  making  oid.  instead 
of  5d.  as  previously.  The  arbitrators — !Mrs.  G. 
Bott,  Walter  Spencer,  and  E.  Hyde,  representing 
the  labourers,  and  Messrs.  J.  Lord,  G.  Kinton,  and 
M.  Foswell  for  the  buUdere — agreed,  with  one  dis- 
sentiment,  that  an  advance  of  jd.  per  hour  should  be 
given,  making  5;Jd.  The  arbitrators'  decision  has 
been  accepted  by  both  builders  and  labourers,  and 
work  has  been  resumed. 

Kettehixg,  kc. — At  Kettering,  Xelson,  and 
Bai'ry  the  men  connected  with  the  building  trade 
came  out  on  strike  on  Friday  for  a  halfpenny 
advance. 

Newcastle-on'-Ttne. — The  operative  brick- 
layers have  now  fuUy  resumed  work  in  the 
Newcastle  district  on  the  employers'  teiTns,  to 
abide  by  then-  discretion  on  the  question  of  who 
shall  do  the  work  of  cement-flooring,  as  between 
bricklayers  and  plasterers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plasterers  still  maintain  their  adhesion  to  the  arbi- 
tration award  of  1893  on  the  cementing  question, 
and  have  coupled  with  it  an  advance  of  i  d.  per  hour. 

XottinCiHam:. — The  strike  in  the  building  trade, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  produce  disas- 
trous consequences,  has  been  settled.  An  agree- 
ment was  come  to  on  Thursday  night  under  which 
the  men  returned  to  work.  The  building  trade  in 
ICottingham  is  now  active,  and  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  it  will  remain  so.  Building  is  going  on 
in  many  directions,  and  upon  a  large  scale. 

Portsmouth. — The  painters  and  carpenters  at 
Portsmouth  recently  asked  for  a  rise  of  id.  per  hour 
from  6d.  and  7d.  respectively,  the  notice  to  expire 
on  AprU  30.    The  masters  declined  to  give  the 


recjuired  rise,  and  the  men  left  work  on  Friday. 
About  500  men  are  directly  involved,  but  the  strikf- 
may  spread.  There  is  considerable  activity  in  the 
building  trade  at  present  in  the  district. 

The  I'oTTEiiiES.— Sir  William  Markby,  K.C.I.E., 
a  rei)resentative  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  forwardecl 
on  Friday  to  the  representatives  of  the  jiirties 
interested,  his  award  as  arbitrator  in  the  matter  of  a- 
disputc  between  the  master  builders  of  the  ])otteri(  s 
and  the  bricklayers  and  bricklayers'  labourers,  with 
respect  to  applications  by  the  latter  for  an  advriiiei? 
in  wages  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
The  award  was  as  follows: — " W^ith  regard  to  t lie 
reipiisition  of  the  bricklayers  as  contained  in  the 
notice,  I  hereby  award  that  the  rate  of  wages  undcr 
Rule  2  of  the  working  rules  shall,  from  the  1st  May, 
1896,  be  8,Jd.  per  hour;  and  I  further  award  tliiitno 
alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  hours  of  employment 
under  Rule  1.  I  consider  that  if  any  alteration  is 
made  in  the  houra  of  employment  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  building  trade.  With  regard  to  the 
labourers,  I  hereby  award  that  the  rate  of  wages 
under  Rule  2  of  the  working  rules  shall  from  the 
1st  May,  189G,  be  6d.  per  hour  for  scalTolders,  and 
Sid.  for  navvies,  bricklayers'  labourers,  and  general 
labourers.  And  I  further  award  that  no  alteration 
shall  be  made  in  the  houra  of  labour  under  Rule  1." 
These  awards  mean  an  advance  of  a  farthing  per 
hour  to  bricklayers,  a  halfjienny  per  hour  to 
labourers,  and  a  penny  per  hour  to  scaffolders. 


CHIPS. 

The  case  of  "Powell  v.  Wedderburn"  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Tuesdjiy  week,  as  an 
ai)peal  by  the  plaintiff  from  an  order  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Roiiier  in  December  last,  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain hoanlings  iu  Kunj'on's-court,  Briggate,  Leeds. 
Their  Lordships  allowed  the  appeal,  and  granted  an 
injunction,  with  costs. 

Xew  municipal  buildings  at  Blyth,  Northumber- 
land, erected  at  acost  of  £12,000,  will  be  opened  on 
Thursday  next,  the  14th  inst. 

The  new  district  church  of  St.  Christopher,  Ellis- 
town,  near  Leicester,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  last  week.  It  is  built  of  red  Ellis- 
town  brickwork,  with  stone  dressings,  and  consists 
of  church  nave  and  west  porch.  The  style  is 
described  by  the  local  journals  as  Victoiian.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  270  persons  at  a  cost  of 
£1,800.  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Paget,  of  Leicester, 
are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Scarr,  Jowett,  anil 
Co.  the  builders. 

The  imiwrtant  collection  of  modem  pictures  which 
belonged  to  Colonel  .John  Hargreaves,  deceased,  late 
of  Maiden  Erlegh,  Berks,  came  under  the  hammer 
at  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  on  .Satur- 
day. The  126  lots  brought  a  total  of  £13,100,  prices 
showing  in  the  main  a  considerable  falling  off  on 
recent  amounts  realised.  The  landscapes  by  the  laic 
Vicat  Cole,  R.A.,  are,  however,  rising  iu  value,  hi;; 
" Streatley  "  fetching  550  guineas,  and  his  "Mar- 
grave "  500  guineas. 

The  unveiling  of  two  memorial  stones  in  the  west 
front  of  the  new  Mission  Baptist  church  in  Des- 
borough-road,  Eastleigh,  took  place  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  chapel,  which  will  be  completed  in 
about  a  month,  will  afford  seating  accommodation 
for  about  250.  It  has  been  built  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Row- 
land, of  Southampton,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Lawsou  and  Doukin,  of  Bournemouth.  The  chapel 
has  red  brick  facings  and  buttresses  outside,  and 
white  bricks  and  red  dado  inside.  It  has  an  open 
roof,  and  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  will  be  stained 
and  varnished.  The  baptistei-y  will  be  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  and  over  it  wiU  be  erected  a 
platform  and  rostinim. 

The  London  County  Council  adopted  on  Tuesday, 
after  a  discussion,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Improvement  Committee  to  accept  proposals  of  the 
owners  of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  to  give  up  sufficient 
I  space,  in  the  event  of  their  Bill  in  Parliament 
I  passing,  to  widen  the  Strand  to  80ft.  along  the  whole 
frontage  of  the  hotel  from  No.  76  to  88,  Strand, 
inclusive.  The  length  proposed  to  be  widened  is 
225ft.,  and  the  company  ask  £30,000  from  the 
Council  for  the  land,  but  reserve  the  right  of 
building  along  the  whole  frontage  of  the  widened 
road.  The  Bill  came  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  and  after 
hearing  evidence  in  support  of  the  proiw.sals,  given 
by  Mr.  Vigei-s,  Mr.  Douglas  Young,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Emden,  the  Committee  declare  the  preamble  proved. 

At  Knockholt,  Kent,  a  new  county  police  station 
has  just  been  built  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ruck, 
of  Maidstone,  the  county  surveyor.  Mr.  R.  Avard 
'  was  the  contractor,  and  the  outlay  was  £2,300. 

We  regret  to  hear  that,  owing  to  continued  Ul 
health,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Marks,  the  quaint  liuiner  of 
so  many  studies  of  wading  and  scansorial  birds  and 
elderly  connoisseurs,  has  been  compelled  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  Retired  Royal  Academicians.  He 
was  born  September  13,  1829,  elected  an  A.R.A.,  in 
1871,  and  an  R.A.  in  December,  1878, 
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custo:m  y.  common  sexse. 

AGAINST  our  modem  ■  architectm-e  it 
may  be  tiiily  said  that  we  have  been 
"too  much  niled  by  ideas,  and  what  Talleyrand 
has  afBrmed  of  "language" — that  it  "was 
given  us  to  conceal  om-  thoughts  " — may  be 
•equally  said  of  styles,  or  of  those  diverse 
modes  of  artistic  expression  which  are  now 
used  so  lavishly,  even  to  the  extent  of  sup- 
pressing that  which  is  most  reasonable  and 
direct  m  designing.  Half  of  oui-  modem 
buildings  seem  to  be  designed  on  the  principle 
of  asserting  a  character  which  does  not  belong 
to  them.  We  are  constantly  seeing  new 
buildings  which  appear  to  suppress  theu- 
real  purpose ;  in  fact,  we  see  in  them  a 
-s'ippresaio  vert,  if.  not  at  the  same  time  a 
suggesUo  falsi;  not  only  is  the  real  use  hidden 
or  suppressed,  but  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
something  that  is  false — foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  building. 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  how  far  the  dictates 
of  common  sense  are  to  constrain  the  archi- 
tect's work ;  to  say,  for  instance,  when  an 
ornamental  feature  like  a  tower,  or  a  tizrret, 
or  a  cupola  may  be  introduced  in  a  design 
without  the  sacrifice  of  appropriateness.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  architect,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  is  apt  to  "tumble  to"  an 
arrangement.  He  knows  not  why,  but  it 
comes  to  him  naturally  as  the  first  idea  that 
strikes  him.  Like  the  heredity  of  habits 
and  physical  peculiarities,  there  is  also  the 
heredity  of  ideas — ^certain  aiTangements  and 
conventions  which  come  up  to  the  mind 
unasked,  and  which,  unconsciously  almost, 
get  introduced  on  paper.  Every  architect  of 
any  individuality  has  a  certain  repertoire 
of  ideas  of  liis  own,  and  he  is  rather  prone 
to  repeat  them  somewhat  thoughtlessly  in 
his  work.  On  no  other  ground  can  we 
explain  the  employment  of  features  by 
men  whose  designs  are  in  other  respects  far 
above  the  average.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
explain  how  it  is  we  get  a  certain  tyjje  of 
tower  or  turret  in  Mr.  A.'s  designs,  or  a 
particular  kind  of  gable  or  window  treatment 
m  the  eminent  Mr.  C.'s  work,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose.  We  can  swear  by  a  bit  of 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw's,  or  Mr.  Collcutt's,  or 
Mr.  Mountford's  work  whenever  we  happen 
to  see  it,  and  we  can  assert  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  that  everj'  distinguished  archi- 
tect has  his  own  style  or  "hall  mark." 
"When  architecture  began  to  be  learned  as 
archajological  science — as  a  matter  of  styles 
and  features,  instead  of  as  on  the  old-world 
plan  of  learning  methods  and  principles — it 
came  about  naturally  enough  that  the  man 
with  a  stock  of  ideas  could  not  help  showing 
them  or  using  them  in  his  designs  on  every 
occasion.  Individuality  rose  when  men  began 
*"  practise    architecture  as  a  profession, 


to 

when  they  began  to  drift  awaj'  from  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  crafts,  when  build- 
ings were  erected  by  fratemities  or  guilds 
united  by  common  principles  of  discipline 
and  order.  Then  architecture  was  what  it 
pretends  to  be — the  organic  expression  of 
.good  building  and  workman.ship,  and  there 
was  very  little  room  for  the  introduction  of 
individual  crotchets.  How  very  different  is  it 
now  I  Everj-  man  practises  art  in  his  own 
way,  without  much  regard  in  structural  con- 
siderations. We  have  inventors,  men  who 
originate,  and  copyists  ;  the  latter  are  by  far 
the  larger  class,  and  this  imitation'  has 
intensified  the  departure  from  the  old  system. 
With  them  it  is  a  matter  of  selecting  and 
cop\-ing  features  which  were  devised  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.    Take  as  one  instance 


the  buttress  and  its  pinnacle.    It  was  in- 
vented for  a  distinct  purpose,  as  a  counter- 
fort to  take   the   thrust  of  a  vault,  and 
its  oi^amental  tei'mination   was   added  to 
verticalise    the    thrust,    and   to  bring  it 
within  the  body  of  the  buttress.    But  we  all 
know  how  the  modem  imitator  has  used  the 
form  for  a  very  different  object — to  make  an 
ornamental  appendage.  He  uses  it  very  often 
when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  resist — no 
vaxilt,  and  when  his  roof  is  tied.    Again,  the 
many-shafted  pillar  was  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  vaulted  church  when 
there  were  many  members  to  caiTy.    We  see 
it  now  in  buildings  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion, where  it  appears  meaningless.    And  it 
is  the   same  with   the    painted  traceried 
window  which,  originally  intended  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  large  gable  end,  is  now 
seen  used  in  every  conceivable  position  under 
aisle  roofs  and  in  clerestories.  It  is  attractive, 
and  is  copied  without  any  reference  to  its 
position  or  use.    So  it  is  with  numberless 
featiu-es  which  appear  in  designs  for  all  sorts 
of  buildings — cupolas,  tm-rets,  companile- 
like  towers,  which  are  thrust  into  a  design 
not  because  they  are   really  wanted,  but 
to  make  up  a  design.    No  one  can  object  to 
a  dome  when  it  covers  a  space  in  the  plan 
which  can  onlj-  be  properly  roofed  in  such  a 
way — as,  for  instance,  a  central  hall  or  stair- 
case in  a  building  having  important  lateral 
corridors,  or  a  building  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross ;  but  we  do  certainly  object  to 
its  being  thrast  into  a  design  as  simply  an 
external  feature  where  the  roofing  can  be 
better  constructed  without  its  aid.  Other 
things  are  just   as   complacently  accepted 
without  any  inquii-y.    The  columns  in  the 
vestibule  are  put  there  for  effect,  and  because 
the  author  has  seen  them  in  other  buildings  ; 
but  there  is  not  one  atom  of  reason  why  they 
should  be  forced  into  the  position,  when  there 
is  nothing  in  the  plan  that  suggests  theif 
use — no  walls   oveihead  to   support.  No 
one  has  ever  found  out   the   reason  why 
one    building    shoidd    be    crowded  with 
windows,  and  another  in  the  same  street 
very  sparsely  furnished  with  those  useful 
apertures.    Common   sense   would  answer 
that  the  ample  fenestration  is  used  because 
the  building  has  a  number  of  small  rooms, 
each  requiring  light,  or  the  one  with  few 
windows  requires  less  light ;  but  this  answer 
wiU  not  do  when  we  know  that  both  build- 
ings are  for  similar  purposes,  and  have  the 
same  number  of  rooms.    No ;  reason  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  architect  has 
simply  copied  some  other  building,  or  allowed 
his  fancy  to  run  away  with  his  reason.  Of 
course,  we  expect  to  see  a  large  city  shop  or 
office  block  well  lighted  by  large  windows ; 
other  buildings,  like  banks  or  court-houses, 
with  fewer  windows.     In  a  museum  or 
])icture  gallery,  where  top-lighting  is  essen- 
tial, we  can  dispense  with  a  number  of 
windows.    Then  we  do  not  expect  to  find  all 
windows  of  the  same  size  or  frequency.  The 
residential  or  office  building  may  have  a 
number  of  small  openings  ;  but  certain  public 
buddings  few  and  large  windows.    Men  who 
have  studied  French,  English,  and  American 
architecture  tell  us  that  those  towns  are 
most  interesting  where  the  buildings  are 
similar  in  character,  whatever  the  style  may 
be.    Thus,  in  Now  York,  where  the  build- 
ings all  vary  in  style  and  height,  there  is 
little  architectural  character.     There  is  no 
tradition  or  governing  idea.    Everj-  architect 
adopts  a  ])articular  style  or  some  peculiarit}^ 
of  his  own,  and  we  see  a  collection  of  edifices 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind — a  number 
of  experiments  in  design,  costly  and  without 
expression.    It  is  a  great  and  common  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  a  choice  of  different 
styles  is  an  advantage.   Wo  may  get  variety 
of  a  sort,  but  it  is  incoherent  and  distract- 
ing as  a  whole.    Better  by  far  to  follow  a 
traditional  and  recognised  mode  of  building, 
in  which  diversity  may  be  got  by  attention 


building.   By  looking  after  the  requirements 
of  plan  and  the  most  straightfoi-ward  way 
of  building,  whether  it  bo  in  brick  or  in 
stone,  wc   have   ample    means   for  giving 
variety.    Then  we  have  modem  materials — 
iron,  for  instance — clamouring  for  recogni- 
tion, which  we  can  make  an  evidence  of  the 
living  character  of  our  work,  not  by  hiding 
it  always,  but  by  boldly  exposing  it  under 
arches,  ceilings,  and  in  supports.    But  the 
modem  architect  takes  all  these  things  and 
tranforms   them    into   a    particular  style. 
He  suppresses  all  that  is  distinctive  in  each 
material,  till  we  get  an  insufferable  sameness. 
It  has  been  jDointed  out  again  and  again  that 
the  variety  of  pui'i^oses  for  which  buildings 
are  erected  ought  to  be  emphasised  instead 
of  smothered   over.     The    new  technical 
school  should  be  made  different  to  a  free 
libraiy  or  a  model  lodging-house.    The  club- 
house should  not  be  mistaken  for  an  hotel, 
or  a  block  of  offices  for  a  private  residence. 
Y"et  we  find  that  people  easQy  mistake  one 
for  the  other.     They  are,  perhaps,  built 
in  the  same  style,  and  that  is  quite  enough 
to  make  them  look   like   one  another,  or 
the  same  features  are  introduced  in  both. 
A  glance  at  the  designs  in  the  Ai'chitectural 
Room  at  the  Eoj'al  Academy  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  certain  conventions  still  hold  a 
place.    We  have  happily  a  few  departures 
from  commonplace  ;  close  adherence  to  stjde 
is  hapi^ily  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we  still 
see  a  longing  to  run  into  certain  grooves. 
Here  we  see  an  elaborated  design  of  Eliza- 
bethan character,    there    an  affectation  of 
simplicity  and  breadth,  almost  amounting  to 
caricature ;  in  one  an  artistic  treatment  of  the 
Georgian  period,  in  another  an  attempt  to  be 
quaint.    The  admirers  of  half-timber  work 
are  inclined  to  push  this  treatment  too  much, 
to  make  it  rather  ridiculous,  and  the  same  mis- 
take is  met  with  in  others  who  carry  gables  and 
bays  to  an  excess.    From  the  crowded  and 
riotous  design,  full  of  strange  deceits,  we 
have  passed  to  almost  the  opposite  extieme  of 
abj  ect  bareness.  With  the  most ' '  admired  dis- 
order," even  those  who  like  "picturesque" 
jumbles  have  become  satiated,  and  the  new 
school  has  arisen  in  which  breadth,  and  the 
suggestion  of  plain  building,  unsophisticated 
by  architectural  features,  are  the  leading 
characteristics.    We  have,  for  example,  in 
one  case  a  country  residence  designed  in  what 
may  be  called  a  vernacular  Georgian  manner 
— a  plain  brick  house  with  gables,  plenty 
of  high  parapets  and  bare  chimney-stacks ; 
the  windows  are  perfectly  plain,  small-paned 
sash  windows  under  gauged  arches ;  there 
are  no  cornices  or  pilasters  or  any  of  the 
"properties"  of  style — a  quiet  picturesque- 
ness  and  broadness  of  wall-surface  being  the 
result.    A  very  common-sense,  inexpensive 
brick  house — a    veritable   oasis   after  the 
"genteel"  obtnisive  villadom  of  the  new 
building  estate.  Of  course  there  is  the  danger 
even  here  of  affectation  of  the  old  manor-house 
style,  but  if  the  designer  is  only  tme  to 
himself  and  his  building,   this  departure 
from  the  mere  pretensions  and  restraints  of 
style  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  at  least 
shows   that,  without   assuming  the  archi- 
tecturalesque,  we  may  yet  design  in  the  true 
architectm-al  spirit. 


PICTUEES  AT  THE  EOY.AL  ACADEMY. 

[xniED  NOTICE.] 

UNNECESSAEILY"  large  canvases,  por- 
traits of  nobodies,  and  a  pandering  to 
weak  sentiment  are  ever-recurring  mistakes 
on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  till  these  faults 
are  removed  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find 
real  merit  unrewarded,  or  mediocrities  in  art 
usurijing  the  rightful  place  of  honour-.  So 
long  as  the  Academy  walls  are  a  passport  to 
commission  or  sale  this  state  of  things  will 


continue,  and  pictures  wdl  be  painted  for 
those  qualities  which  command  popular  sue- 
to  the  real  and  practical  problems  of  each  cess,  and  admit  of  easy  reproduction.  Battle- 
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pieces,  genre  of  a  commonplace  kind  are 
generally  8nre  of  a  class  of  picture  buyers, 
it  is  disappointing,  however,  to  hear  that  the 
works  of  strong  nieii,  whose  jjictures  ap])eal 
to  another  and  higher  motive  of  art,  have 
been  excluded  because  of  their  advanced 
views  on  painting,  whicli  at  present  do  not 
find  favour  with  the  older  school  of  Academi- 
cians, who  seek  to  cold-shoulder  original 
talent. 

AVo  have  seen  many  'versions  of  the 
poetical  legend  which  George  S.  Watson 
paints,  "  La  Helle  Dame  sans  Merci  "  (.jGH). 
The  painter  has  caught  something  of  the 
romantic  sentiment  ;  the  lady  on  her 
stciid,  her  hair  adorned  by  fl(nvcrs,  in  a 
scarlet  mantle,  is  wendin";  her  way,  her 
lover  walking  at  her  side,  tlirough  a  field  of 
marguerites  and  foxgloves.  ( )nly  tlio  horse's 
head  and  the  armo»ir-clad  body  of  the  youth- 
ful gallant  aie  visible  above  the  wild  under- 
growth of  flowering  grass.  It  is  to  the 
scheme  of  colour  that  we  may  dissent — strong, 
undoubtedly,  the  warm  glowing  light  of  the 
setting  sun  irradiating  the  faces  of  the  pair. 
A  certain  degree  of  romantic  inter(>st  is  given 
by  the  dark  forest  beliind.  Another  strong 
piece  of  colour  is  "  Whither  y"  by  Byam 
'.Shaw  (.371 ),  a  clever  allegory.  Through  a  dark, 
deep,  s  ipi)hir('-cok)ured  sea  of  swelling  and 
turbulent  billows  a  light craftor  galleyisbeing 
Nvafted  by  nymph-like  ligures.  In  it,  at  the 
helm,  recline  a  man  and  woman  wrapt  in  em- 
brace ;  at  the  i)row,  a  Hojie.  liargo  bubbles, 
in  which  are  to  be  seen  future  events,  are 
being  lashed  up  by  the  seething  waves.  A 
mystical  dream-like  coiu-ejjtion  has  been 
handled  with  undoubted  jiowcr,  and  this  is 
intimsified  by  the  warm  colour  and  light 
whicli  the  painter  has  introduced. 

Thorne  Waite  s  landscape,  "The  Winds 
that  Blow  on  the  South  Downs "  (4'2S),  is 
delightful  in  its  colour  handling.  The  old 
Sussex  church  tower,  with  its  massive  jn-o- 
portion  ensconced  amidst  trees,  and  the 
distant  view  of  downs,  the  bending  trees 
which  feel  the  blast  of  the  southerly  gale,  are 
very  tenderly  painted.  "A  Silvery  Morn," 
by  B.  W.  Leader  (617),  has  little  in  common 
with  his  other  landscapes.  The  colour  and 
atmosphere  are  well  declared  in  the  title. 
The  pale,  pearly  light  of  early  siiring  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  splendours  of  evening 
effects.  Land  sloping  down  to  a  stream, 
tenanted  by  silver  birch,  and  covered  with 
ferns,  whose  feathery  foliage  reflects  the  light, 
is  most  delicately  handled.  The  white,  pearlj- 
sky  and  misty  atmosphere  are  very  chaixning. 
This  picture  is  a  companion  to  that  already 
described,  in  which  the  golden  sunset  of 
autumn  suffuses  the  trees  on  the  skirt  of  a 
forest,  and  its  glowing  splendour  is  re- 
flected in  a  stream ;  but  its  proximity  to  Mr. 
Abbey's  great  dramatic  Shakesperian  picture, 
"  Eichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  noticed  last 
week,  in  which  strong  scai-let  and  black  are 
the  chief  colours,  is  detrimental  to  Mr. 
Leader's  work. 

John  Brett,  in  the  same  gallery,  has 
one  of  his  brilliant  seascapes,  in  which 
the  beauty  of  light  and  colour,  of  limpid 
waves ;  the  sparkling  crests  and  rocks  are 
to  be  seen  at  their  best.  His  ' '  North 
Devon  Gliffs "  is  a  wxjnderful  piece  of 
realism.  The  shelving  waves  which  bathe 
the  shore,  the  glistening  rocks,  and  the  effect 
of  sunshine  on  the  distant  sea,  and  rainbow 
are  painted  with  technical  skill ;  we  can 
even  discern  the  rain-cloud  which  has  burst 
over  a  portion  of  the  coast.  Whatever  of 
mannerism  there  is  is  atoned  for  b^'  the 
subtlety  of  hue  and  luminous  air,  fresh  and 
sparkling  sea. 

"The  Coming  of  Apollo,"  by  Robert 
Fowler,  is  a  large,  poetically-conceived 
subject,  in  which  the  light  of  dawn  is 
teralded  by  wood-nymphs.  The  god  of  shep- 
herds, lyre  in  hand,  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  forest  glade.  In  a  low  key  of 
coloui',  it  is  only  on  the  plea  of  its  decorative 
treatment  that  we  can  excuse  its  size.  Not 


for  any  particular  merit  as  a  portrait,  but  for 
the  realistic  modelling  of  drapery,  must  we 
draw  attention  to  a  study  of  a  young  girl  (.59(5) 
in  orange  satin,  whose  little  robe  stands  out 
aggressively  like  a  lelief — a  work  by  Edgar 
Anderson.  Exceptional  in  coloiu'  is  Arnold 
I'riestman's  "  Fir  Trees  "  (.jOIJ],  and  a  larjje 

frcen  landscape  by  Yeend  King,  "  Hay  in 
eptember,"  which  is   unpleasantly  cold  in 
colour. 

"  The  Disciples  of  Sappho"  (.599),  byT.  R. 
Spence,  is  ambitious.  Tne  array  of  musicians 
on  a  terrace  by  a  blue  sea  lacks  concentration 
and  repose,  and  its  interest  mainly  rests  in 
its  colour.  Arthur  P.  Burton's  large  subject, 
"Tlio  Nymph  of  tlie  Bay"  (0;54)  is  astonish- 
ingly bald  and  uninviting — excejit  as  a 
realistic  satire  on  a  modern  .school  of  jiainting. 

Frank  Bramley,  of  the  Ncwlyn  school,  has 
only  one  subject,  "  While  there  is  Ijife,  there 
is  Hope"  ((j4.j),  a  vigorous  piece  of  realism, 
in  (Jallery  Vlll.  A  humble  farm  cottage  in- 
terior, dimly  illumined  by  lirelight.  Women 
are  anxiously  looking  at  a  lamb  which  lies 
motionless  on  a  straw  bed  before  the  hre.  A 
dog  at  the  side  of  his  young  mistress  stands 
near,  and  aie  both  intently  watchinfj  the  little 
suffeier.  Mr.  Bramley's  incident  is  sympa- 
tlictically  treated.  The  light  which  glimmers 
through  the  small  casement  outlines  the 
darkened  figur(;s,  and  mingles  strangely  with 
the  iire.ight  glow.  Ellis  Roberts  has  a 
graceful  full-length  portrait  of  "The(  'ountess 
of  Mar  and  Kellie  "  (<)47)  in  white.  Henrietta 
Rae  has  given  us  one  of  those  graceful  studies 
of  the  nude  which  disarms  any  sense  of  im- 
propriety. "Summer"  is  a  blithe,  comely 
figure  of  a  young  gul  lying  on  a  bed  of  ])ink 
roses  and  petals,  the  ('(jlour  of  which  is 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  flesh  tints. 
The  foreshortening  of  the  limbs  and  the 
modelling  are  faultless,  and  the  har- 
mony of  pink  is  intensified  by  tlie  deep 
blue  water  in  the  background.  The  large 
picture  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  in  a 
luminous  key  of  colour,  "  l'oi>e  Urban  VI." 
(()7()),  who  is  represented  pacing  the  garden, 
filled  with  white  lilies,  reading  his  Breviaiy, 
beneath  the  window  of  a  torture-chamber, 
which  is  lurid  with  firelight,  is  at  least 
sensational  in  its  size.  The  kindly  and 
benevolent  face  of  His  Holiness,  who  is 
reciting  the  Office,  hardly  conveys  the  im- 
pression intended.  The  light  scheme  of  colour 
and  deep  scarlet  of  the  Pope's  cap  and  cape 
has  a  brilliant  out-of-door  effect,  in  which 
the  painter  has  displayed  his  accustomed 
refinement  and  technique ;  but  the  subject 
has  questionable  value  and  interest.  The 
histoiian  of  the  Inquisition  has  not  always 
been  unbiassed.  No.  671,  "  Drawing  Lots 
for  the  Guelph  Succession,"  by  £3x6  Crowe, 
is  hard  and  coarse  in  colour.  We  may  refer  also 
to  Norman  Garstin's  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  " 
(6.S2),  full  of  poetic  charm  and  subdued 
colour  ;  Alfred  East's  rather  too  green  land- 
scape, "The  Valley  of  the  Chess";  David 
Murray's  flat  and  uninteresting  landscajje, 
' '  Silvery  Summer  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Kennet."  A  very  large  pictui-e  of  a  football 
match,  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Roses  : 
Yorkshire  v.  Lancashii-e,"  by  W.  B.  WoUen, 
is  fuU  of  atmosphere,  and  the  painter  has 
very  skilfullj'  seized  a  moment  of  exciting 
interest  in  the  game,  and  has  endowed  his 
men  with  life  and  action. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  through  Galleiy  IX. 
In  the  centre  of  one  side  Laura  Alma-Tadema 
gives  one  of  her  sjTuphonies  of  colour  in  a 
small  inctiuo,  "  A  Carol,"  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  Flemish  costume,  the  latter  seated  at 
a  sj)inet ;  a  delightful  piece  of  colour'.  The 
blue -tiled  dado  and  subtle  tones  of  grey  and 
blue  and  reflected  light  make  a  delicate 
harmony.  "  Market  Day,  Boston,"  is  a 
feeling  rendering  of  the  old  Lincolnshire 
market  town  in  its  grey,  wet  aspect.  "  Her 
Daughter's  Legacy,"  by  J.  Henry  Ilenshall 
(7oS),  is  strong  and  pathetic,  and  passing  on 
we  come  to  one  of  E.  Blair  Leighton's  charm- 
ing little  genre  pictures,  "  Con  Amore  "  (787), 


a  girl  on  a  garden  seat,  playing  a  favourite 
piece  on  a  lyre ;  the  lOmpiro  dress  and 
delicate  tones  and  the  finish  are  admirably 
paint(!d.  John  A.  Lomax's  "  Preparation," 
too,  is  a  veiy  clever  piece  of  genre — an  old 
gentleman  in  red  dressing-gown  cleaning  his 
spectacles  ])reparatory  to  reading,  Ldlie  S. 
Haycraft's  humourus  little  subject,  "  The 
Railway  Accident" — children  playing  toy 
trains  on  a  terrace  by.  the  sea — has  strong 
colour,  and  we  must  ^ust  note  George  Clau- 
sen's "  Hoeing  Wheat  "  (H28)  and  "  The 
llay  liarn  "  ;  "  As  the  Twig  is  Bent,"  by 
J.  C.  Dollman  ;  Lilian  Edmond's  portrait  of 
herself  (710) — a  clever  study  of  characterisa- 
tion, admirable  in  colour,  by  a  lady  artist 
whose  Continental  style  is  obvious,  and  whose 
work  in  portraiture  is  promising.  Anna 
Nordgren's  "  Bii-ch  Wood"  (826)  is  also  a 
pleasant  study,  the  same  lady  sending  two 
other  examples  of  her  talents. 

In  Gallery  X.  we  have  a  clever  work  by 
Siegfried  M.  Wicns,  "The  Old  Still"  (878), 
the  composition  and  handling  in  maiked 
contrast  to  the  large  and  commonplace 
canvases  of  the  "  I'lains  of  Ghizeh,"  by 
Frederick  Goodall,  and  Kiite  Morgan's. 
"Slave  Market."  By  far  the  best  picture  in 
this  room  is  E.  Blair  Leighton's  "  In  Nomine 
Christi "  (896).  The  scene  represented  is  th^ 
courtyard  of  a  convent, ,  with  its  chapel  and 
lighted  altiir,  at  the  door  of  which  a  number 
of  white-robe<l  nuns  are  rescuing  from 
the  further  violence  of  a  mob  an  old  Jew 
who  has  fallen  exhausted  on  the  steps  of  the 
entrance.  He  has  sought  refuge  from  a  band 
who  have  attempted  to  rob  him.  To  arrest 
their  steps  and  threatening  attitude  the  abbess 
has  approached  the  robbers.  She  holds  up  a 
silver  crucifix,  which  has  the  effect  of  (pielling' 
them.  The  painter  has  very  dramatically 
ex])rcssed  the  terror  on  the  faces  of  the  sisters- 
The  costume  of  the  nuns,  the  marauders  who 
still  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  court  and 
thieaten  the  old  man,  whose  wallet  and  gold 
have  fallen  from  him,  together  with  the 
precincts  of  the  chapel,  are  painted  in  Mr. 
Leighton's  finished  and  best  manner,  and. 
the  harmony  of  the  grey  and  white  tones  i» 
perfect. 

W.  Dendy  Sadler's  "  Married  "  (901)  de- 
picts a  young  mai-ried  couple  who  have  had 
a  quarrel.  They  are  seated  in  a  well-appointed 
garden,  ])laythings  lying  on  the  gi-ass.  Their 
dispositions'are  not  very  congenial.  The  young 
man  isreadingabookatone  end  of  theseat,  and 
the  youthful  bride  sits  prim  and  demure  near 
the  other  end.  The  colouring  and  accessories, 
are  wanting  in  tone  and  gradation.  His- 
other  principal  subject  is  in  the  VlthGaUery, 
and  shows  an  elderly  couple  in  a  comfortably 
furnished  room  of  the  18th  centurj-  period. 
The  old  gentleman  has  nearly  reached  the 
end  of  the  wool  on  his  hands.  The  aged  pair 
appe;xr  contented  in  each  other's  society  ;  it 
presents  rather  a  contrast  to  the  other  pictm-e, 
both  in  its  subject  and  manner  of  finish.  A 
large  picture,  hung  too  high,  is  "The  Vine," 
by  Chas.  H.  Sims.  The  subject  is  apparently 
a"^  Bacchanalian  revel,  in  which  the  painter 
appeai-s  to  moraU.se  on  the  effects  of  this 
fruit ;  but  it  has  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the 
o-rouping  and  arrangement  of  the  numerous 
figures,  "and  the  colom-  is  strong  and  har- 
monious. Almost  like  the  work  of  the  Glas- 
gow school  is  Gerald  Moirae's  canvas,  ' '  The 
King's  Daughter,"  suggested  by  a  poem  by 
Swinburne,  quaint  and  Mediteval,  and 
poetically  conceived  in  flat  low  tones  of  colour, 
the  face  of  the  King's  daughter  sad  and  beauti- 
ful. Walter  Langley  has  a  large  and  touching 
picture,  "Breadwinners"  (9.S2).  Thescenede- 
picts  the  Newlyn  foreshore,  the  pier,  harbour, 
and  lighthouse  in  the  distmce.  On  the  beach 
three  fisherwomen  carry  their  "  cawls"  of  fish. 
The  typical  grey  atmosphere  and  the  tran- 
quil surroundings  are  fi'eSih  and  luminous. 
"Volunteers  for  a  Boat's  Crew"  (917)  is  a 
strongly  pauited  seascape.:,  A  dismasted  and 
disabled  vessel  is  sinking  fast  in  a  dark 
billowv  sea,  while  a  crew  is  manning  a  boat 
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in  a  vessel  near.  Poetic  and  pleasing  in  colour 
is  Eichard  TT.  Maddox's  simple  study,  "  A 
Plower  Girl"  (909). 

A  few  pictures  call  for  brief  notice  in 
■Gallery  XI.  "  In  Early  Spring,"  A.  Delug 
paints  to  a  large  scale  a  sloping  hill  next  the 
«ea,  with  a  woman  hanging  out  clothes, 
commonplace  enough  in  subject,  but  depicted 
•with  intensity  of  feeling  and  sincerity  in 
low  tones  of  greys.  The  large  picture  of 
Oeorge  Harcourt,  "  The  Leper's  Wife " 
(956),  is  spoilt  by  the  strong  scarlet  in 
the  robe  of  the  woman,  which  over- 
powers a  touching  composition.  Herbert  J . 
Draper's  "  The  Vintage  Morn "  (994)--a 
■pastoral  scene  suffused  by  warm  tones  of  rich 
red  colour,  suggesting  the  Southern  vineyard 
and  the  bacchanalian  revel  of  maidens  or 
goddesses,  wearing  wreaths  of  the  grape, 
who  with  drowsy  eyes  dance  in  the  warm  red 
glade — a  powerful  picture  in  composition  and 
colour.  Near  it  J.  E .  Eeid  has  one  of  his  ablest 
landscapes,  "Tinkers:  Homeless, Eagged, and 
Tanned,"  strong  in  colour,  and  we  must  pay  a 
tribute  to  A.  ChevaUier  Taylor's  "  Vanities, " 
in  which  a  bevy  of  young  gii-ls  are  engaged 
in  preparing  theii'  toilets,  painted  in  cool 

frey  tones.  Frank  "Walton's  noble  woodland, 
athed  in  glowing  sunset  hue,  "  The  Fare- 
well of  the  Glorious  Sun  "  (1000),  and  Ellen 
A.  Grayler's  delicate  colour  harmony  "Rose- 
buds "  (1014),  two  little  maidens  in  gowns 
of  light  green  and  yeUow,  with  flowers  in 
their  hands,  are  worth  notice ;  and  the  large 
picture  of  "London  Flower  Girls,"  by 
Bernard  E.  Ward,  a  group  of  flower-sellers 
and  clambering  urchins  round  the  fountain 
in  Piccadilly-cii-cus. 


AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  closing  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  President,  Mr.  "VV.  D.  Carije,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
<5hair.  Messrs.  C.  E.  Xew  and  A.  J.  Quarter- 
main  were  elected  as  Members.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Fletcher,  senior  Hon.  Sec. ,  criUed  attention  to  the 
members'  soiree,  to  be  held  this  (Friday)  evening 
at  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road, 
sind  to  the  annual  dinner,  to  take  place  on  Friday, 
May  29,  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant. 

A.  A.  TUAVELLIXa  STt  DEXTSHIP. 

The  Prizes  Sub-Committee  reported,  by  Jlr. 
Ptuhp  J.  Marvin,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Prizes  Sub-Committee,  on  the  drawings  sent  in 
ior  the  A.A.  TraveUing  Studentship.  These 
•consisted  of  three  sets,  the  authors  beiag  Messrs. 
<le  Gruchy,  Waring,  and  Hide.  The  sub-com- 
mittee were  unanimous  in  placing  the  drawings 
■of  Mr.  C.  de  Gruchy  first,  and  they  advised  his 
appointment  as  the  A.A.  Travelling  Student  for 
"this  year.  ]Mr.  de  Gruchy's  drawings  of  the 
Piamrygge  Chantrj-,  at  St.  Alban's,  were  done  in 
■the  most  cari^ful  and  conscientious  way,  and 
were  -worthy  of  great  praise,  the  rough  drawings 
made  on  the  spot  being  well  carried  out  in  the 
^nishcd  set.  The  sub-committee  did  not  award 
the  second  prize  of  £5  to  Mr.  Waring,  for  though 
Tiifl  fhawings  were  not  without  merit,  the  mea- 
•sured  ones  represented  casts  from  monuments  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  it  was  not 
■quite  the  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  A.A.  Travel- 
ling Studentship  to  encourage  this  sort  of  work, 
excellent  in  its  way,  but  rather  the  study  of 
•existing  buildings  -with  their  construction. 

ELFXTIOX  or  OmCERS  AXD  COMMITTEE. 

The  President  read  the  report  of  the  scruti- 
meers,  who  reported  that  234  voting  papers  were 
-sent  in,  of  which  only  one  was  rejected  as  spoiled. 
The  rasult  was:  President,  tA.  Beresford  Pite  ; 
Tice-presidents,  t\V.  Howard  Seth-Smith  and 
tJohn  Begg.  (Jrdinarj-  members  of  committee  : 
■tW.  D.  Cariie, 209 votes;  *E.  W. Mountford, 207 ; 
-fd.  H.  Fellowes-Prvnne,  190;  *F.  (x.  F.  Hooper, 
186  ;  tF.  T.  W.(Jold8mith,184  ;  *Owon  Fleming, 
178;  tA.  H.  Hart,  17-3;  tJ.  W.  Stonhold,  118; 
*A.  W.  Kurle,  117;  and  E.  S.  Balfour,  116. 
Hon.  treasurer,  *  Hampden  W.  Pratt;  hon.  libra- 
rian, tC.  H.  Freeman ;  hon.  secretaries,  *H.  Flight 
Fletcher  and  tE.  Howley  Sim.  The  above  form 
'^'her  officers :  Hon.  solicitor, 
if-  II-  Jamieson ;  hon.  assistant  librarian, 
•E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott ;  hon.  auditors,  'F.  G.  W. 


Buss  and  M.  Garbutt ;  assistant  secretarj'  and 
registrar,  *D.  G.  Driver.  (An  asterisk  ■*  denotes 
re-election,  and  a  dagger  t  change  of  office). 

Mr.  FuAxcis  G.  F.  Hooper,  past-president, 
proposed  in  cordial  terms  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  president,  Mr.  Carcie,  and  the  retiring 
^^ce-presidents,  Messrs.  G.  F.  Fellowes  Prynne 
and  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith.  He  observed  that  Mr. 
Caroe's  enthusiasm  had  been  very  evident  from 
the  first  time  he  joined  the  committee,  and  was 
most  consistentl)'  maintained  to  the  end.  The 
success  of  the  session  had  been  equal  to  any 
pre^rious  one,  and  all  felt  that  the  prestige  of  the 
presidency  had  not  suffered  bj'  Mr.  Caroe's 
occupancy  of  the  chair.  They  had  expected 
great  things  of  him  and  had  not  been  disappointed. 
Mr.  S.  Beale  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation  and  acknowledged  from 
the  chair.  Mr.  Fellowes  Peynxe  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  hon.  secretaries,  eulogising  their 
dUigence  and  business-like  tact,  and  regret  was 
expressed  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Hart  was  retiring  from 
the  office  of  junior  secretary.  The  services  of 
Mr.  Stonhold,  late  hon.  librarian,  Mr.  Hampden 
W.  Pratt,  hon  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  E.  Wood- 
thorpe,  Theo  Moore,  and  the  Hon.  J.  McGarell- 
Hogg,  retiring  members  of  committee,  wei-e  also 
heartily  acknowledged,  on  the  motion  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  O.  Fleming. 

FABRICS. 

Mr.  AxDAM  Heaton  read  the  foUo^wing  paper 
on  this  subject,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
numerous  examples  of  hangings  and  reproduc- 
ions  of  greatly-magnified  photographs  of  hair, 
wool,  cotton,  and  linen  fibres  to  uniform  scale  : — 
Some  years  ago,  I  read  a  paper*  before  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  upon  "  Hangings," 
in  which  I  gave  a  most  elementary  description 
of  a  variety  of  useful  fabrics  and  the  yams  from 
which  they  were  made,  and  I  was  amused 
to  see  that  one  of  the  daily  papers  said,  "  it 
would  be  well  if  Peter  Eobinson's  young  men 
could  read  Mr.  Heaton's  paper."  I  suppose  the 
remark  was  intended  to  be  complimentary  to  me, 
at  least,  but  it  showed  that  others  had  noticed 
what  I  had  long  been  aware  of,  that  the  shop- 
keeper's assistant  is  known  to  be  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  constituents  of  ordinary 
fabrics.  If  you  go  into  a  Yorkshire  mill  and 
produce  specimens  of  fabrics  which  are  interesting 
or  uncommon,  there  are  two  or  three  simple  tests 
at  once  resorted  to  to  explain  their  nature.  The 
first  is  commonly  the  tongue  :  wool  and  cotton 
reveal  their  nature  much  more  plainly  when  wet 
than  when  dry.  The  next  is  fire  ;  upon  applica- 
tion of  a  lighted  match  you  at  once  distinguish 
between  animal  substances  and  vegetable.  The 
former  burns  to  a  cinder,  the  latter  to  an  ash, 
like  paper.  The  fingers,  also,  of  a  person  ex- 
perienced in  fabrics,  reveal  very  much.  The  nose 
tells  a  little  more.  Linen,  for  instance,  rarely 
loses  its  distinctive  smell,  even  after  many  years 
of  exposure.  In  a  London  shop  none  of  these 
tests  are  resorted  to,  and  your  ordinary  shop- 
keeper's assistant  is  generally  entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  he  is  selling.  And, 
as  it  is  the  study  of  a  greai  many  manufacturers 
to  hide  the  cheap  materials  of  a  fabric  behind  the 
costlier  ones,  in  fact,  pretending  that  the  cheap 
materials  do  not  exist,  no  wonder  that  the 
amateur  is  completely  deceived.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  my  aim  to  point  out  carefully  the  nature 
of  the  most  useful  fibres,  and  by  that  means  to 
arrive  at  the  characteristics  of  the  fabrics  pro- 
duced from  them.  There  is  no  use  talking  of 
"  good  fabrics  "  and  "  bad  fabrics  "  ;  but  only  of 
their  suitability  to  the  uses  we  make  of  them. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  rubbishy-looking  fabric 
produced  than  what  is  called  "  scrim,"  but  the 
man  who  has  to  line  a  rough  wall  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  scrim  is  a  really  good  article 
when  so  used.  In  the  same  way,  the  poor  miser- 
able fabric  called  "butter-cloth"  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  wrapping  up  of  butter,  and  is  as 
good  for  the  purpose  as  paper  is  bad.  The  mis- 
chief steps  in  when  people  .attempt  to  make 
curtains  of  scrim,  or  dresses  of  butter-cloth.  A 
few  years  ago  some  of  the  ladies  who  commenced 
the  School  of  Xeedlework  in  Kensington,  set  the 
fashion  of  using  Bolton  sheeting  for  dresses — and 
even  embroidered  dresses.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
proper  use  for  Bolton  sheeting,  though  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  it  out  myself — unless  it 
be  to  make  sheets  for  paupers :  but  a  viler  misuse 
of  a  fabric  than  to  put  it  to  carry  embroidery 
for  dresses  was  surely  never  thought  of.  Of 
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course,  it  would  he  impossible  for  me,  under 
present  limits,  to  go  through  all  known  fabrics, 
and  to  inquire  into  all  their  uses  ;  I  can  only 
attempt  to  examine  the  more  common  and  the 
more  useful,  especi-ally  in  regard  to  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  made.    The  terrible  fashion 
which  has  set  in  of  late  years,  to  have  everything 
at  an  almost  impossible  price,  has  further  muddled 
us  in  a  ([uestion  of  which  most  of  us  were  suffi- 
ciently ignorant.    For  now  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacturer  who  has  looms  to  keep 
going  to  malce  linen  appear  like  silk,  cotton  like 
wool,  jute  like  linen;  to  hide  threads,  which 
form  the  substance  of  the  fabric,  behind  others 
and  costlier  ones  which  form  its  surface  ;  and  so, 
if  possible,  to  deceive  evea  the  very  elect.  I 
suppose  cotton  to  be  the  fibre  which  mankind 
first  made  use  of  for  woven  fabrics.    The  history 
of  the  early  stages  is  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
certainly  it  is  quite  antecedent  to  any  known 
literature.    I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  cotton 
fabric,  produced  at  least  four  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era — a  piece  of  mummy  cloth 
— and  though  a  great  many  ancient  manufactures 
are  made  of  linen,  I  think,  considering  that  parts 
of  India,  and  Egypt,  were  settled,  and,  so  to 
speak,   ci\ilised    countries    long    before  these 
Western  lands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cotton  fabrics  are  the  earliest  productions.  But 
whichever  it  be,  cotton  or  linen,  is  little  to  our 
present  purpose.    Both  of  them  are  very  long  in 
the  fibre  compared  with   wool,   and  entirely 
without  spring  and  elasticity.    Crush,  or  pinch, 
or  bend  either  of  them,  and  they  assume  and 
retain  the  bent  and  crushed  form  so  obtained — 
in  contrast  to  the    behaviour  of  an  animal 
fibre,  which  springs  back  into  its  original  form. 
(Mr.  Heaton  referred  to  a  variety  of  photographs 
of  various  fibres  greatly  enlarged,  for  comparison 
as  to  the  bulk  of  horse-hair,   wool,  cotton, 
silk,  and  showing  especially  how  the  cotton  fibre 
was  devoid  of  spring  and  elasticity.)    Now  this  is 
an  exceedingly   important    element    in  these 
vegetable  fibres  ;  if  the  use  to  which  you  apply 
them  demands  that  they    should  hang  in  good 
folds,  and  have  natural  spring  in  them  to  retain 
these  folds  when  crushed  or  crumpled,  clearly 
they  are  inadequate.    They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cheap  fibres,  and  their  length  of  "staple" 
(as  it  is  termed,  alluding  to  the  natural  length  of 
the  growth),  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
yarn  produced  from  them,  and  in  this  respect 
they  have  always  an  advantage  over  short -staple 
fibres.    The  fibre  of  cotton,  in  its  manner  of 
growth,  is  quite  straight,  has  none  of  the  ■wriggle 
or  wave  of  wool,  and  in  spinning  is  kept  straight. 
Its  chief  utility  for  better  and  more  valuable 
fabrics  is  that  of  forming  a  cheap  and  useful  warp 
(the  lengthway  thi-eads  of  a  fabric) ,  and  as  it  may 
be  made  into  an  exceedingly  strong  thread,  ©■wing 
to  its  evenness  and  length  of  staple,  it  must 
always  form  a  most  useful  and  desirable  fibre  for 
that  purpose.  Unfortunately  its  cheapness  tempt  i 
the  competing  manufacturer  to  use  it  for  weft  also 
(the'cross- way  threads),  and  so  used,  its  inferiority 
to   animal   fibres   becomes  apparent,    for  it  is 
entirely  free  from  lustre,  and  absolutely  flaccid 
and  without  spring.  Consequently,  however  useful 
it  may  be  in  its  place,  it  is  certain  greatly  to 
depreciate  those  fabrics  where  lustre  and  spring 
are  essential.    You  ■will  see  from  these  remarks 
that  cotton,  apart  from  the  question  of  warmth, 
must  always  be  amongst  the  inferior  and  less 
valuable  of  fibres.    And  when  one  considers  how 
largely  the  question  of  warmth  for  dress  and 
hangings,  in  these  Northern   countries,  affects 
our  ^•iew  of  the  value  of  a  woven  fabric,  you  ■will 
see  at  once  its  undesirabilitj^  in  the  majority  of 
our  better  fabrics,  and  when  competition  comes  in 
to  make  it  used  when  it  ought  not  to  be  used,  its 
cheapness  is  a  snare  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  I 
cannot  forgot  here  the  question  of  utility.  Short- 
sighted people  will  go  about  saying,  when  warned 
that  a  fabric  will  not  wear,  "  Oh,  it  ■will  last  long 
enough  for  me."    But  there  inevitably  comes  a 
day  of  retribution  ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
any  of  us,  still  less  to  the  credit  of  decent  house- 
wifery, that  we  should  encourage  the  use  of  a 
fabric  which  will  not  wear  a  reasonable  time. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  day  of  recrimination  and 
repentance  when  one  has  allowed  a  bad  article  to 
be  used.    People  are  well  aware  of  this  when 
they  come  to  the  constructional  questions  of  a 
building.    You  do  not  build  with  a  brick  or  a 
slate  which  is  only  to  last  two  or  three  years — or 
even  with  a  plaster  which  will  crumble  in  the 
same  time.    The  weakness  is  too  e%~ideat,  and  the 
conse  juent  regret  and  ill  repute  too  immediate  ; 
but  people  will  constantly  use  "  woven  fabrics 
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which  their  own  sense  shculd  tell  them,  let 
alone  the   wnrning   of   a   conscientious  sales- 
man, will  be  shabb}'  in  a  twelvemonth.  And 
any  dj'er,  and  any  shopkeeper  even,  will  tell 
you  quite  plainly  that  a   fibre  of  cotton  will 
not  take  dye  at  all  w(,'ll.    There  arc  one  or  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  Turkey 
red  and  indigo,  and  i)ossibly  the  dyes  obtainable 
from  cachou.    I!ut  for  all  that,  the  rule  holds 
good  that  cotton  receives  dye  badly  ;  therefore 
any  salesman  should  advise  people  that  a  fabric 
which  has  its  niain  surface  of  cotton  should  be 
used  only  sparingly  when  dyed.    In  printed  work 
this  remark  does  not  quite  apply,  because  the 
mordants  used  in  jirinting  are  so  much  more 
reliable  and  serviceable  than  any  mordant  used 
in  dyeing.    Its  true   serviceableness  is  in  its 
natural  white,  or  creamy-white  state.    Even  two 
or  three  years  ago  a  French  traveller  who  came 
over  selling  fabrics  in  this  country  used  to  say  as 
a  recommendation,  "  It  is  all  wool,"  or  "  all  wool 
and  silk."    Lately  this  renwrk  has  been  entirely 
dropped,  because  the  fabric.s  he  now  brings  are 
half,  or  nine-tenths,  or  entirely  cotton.   Ask  him 
about  the  permanence  of  these,  and  he  has  not  a 
word  to  say.    lie  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  says, 
"  Monsieur,  it  is  wliat  is  wanted."    And  these 
remarks  apply  to  all  the  \  cgetablc  fibres.  Linen 
is  a  fibre  of  a  still  longer  staple  than  cotton  ;  but 
it  is  relatively  clumsy,  and  never  loses,  how- 
ever m\ich  it  is  handled,  a  certain  stiffness.  Now 
this  quality  makes  it  valuable  for  sheets  and 
towels  and  the  najjc^ry  of  the  table  ;  but  in  price 
it  cannot  com])ote  with  cotton,  and  its  uses  are 
much  more  limited.    It  is  exceedingly  strong 
and  enduring,  and  it  is  only  when  manufac- 
turers use  it  to  supersede  wool,   wishing  the 
iinwary  to  mistake  its  stiffness  for  the  spring  and 
firmness  of  wool,  that  its  imdesirabilitj'  is  dis- 
covered.   If  ])eople,  in  buying  fabrics  in  shops, 
would  take  the  simple  precaution  to  light  a  lucifer 
match  and  test  the  nature  of  the  fibre  (animal  or 
vegetable)  where  there  is  any  doubt,  they  would 
hold  manufacturers  in  check  about  this  false  use 
of  linen.    Perhaps  in  linen  the  undesirability  of 
using  things  out  of  their  proper  sj)hcre  is  most 
apparent.    For  warm  or  temperate  climates  its 
smooth  and  almost  lustre-like  surface,  forming 
the  very  best  of  conductors,  makes  it  feel,  as  we 
gee  in  sheets  and  table-linen,  agreeably  cool  to 
the  touch.    And  here,  I  think,  is  its  gi-eatest 
value.    But  its  stiffness  and  comparative  coarse 
ness  will  always  render  it  one  of  the  least  used  of 
our  fibres.    iSilk  must  have  been  used  in  very 
early  times,  and  being  an  article  of  ()riental  pro- 
duction, it  may  have  been  used  as  early  as  cotton. 
As  an  animal  production  it  at  once  attains  a  value, 
as  also  from  its  lustre,  which  can  never  be  ac- 
corded to  the  vegetable  fibres.    I^ut  its  principal 
characteristic  is  the  smallncss  of  the  fibre,  which 
can  be  best  understood  by  telling  you  that  about 
75  miles  of  it  only  weighs  one  ounce.    As  a  first 
process  in  the  manipulation,  the  cocoon  is  thrown 
into  hot  water,  and  is  then  fingered  and  rolled 
round,  and  otherwise  slightly  rubbed,  until  the 
outside  end  fiees  itself  from  the  rest,  and  the 
manipulators  then  pass  it  over  a  wheel  or  spindle, 
and  in  this  way  the   original  filament  of  the 
silkworm  is  obtjiined  free.    But,  owing  to  its 
exceeding  smallness,  four  of  these  threads  are 
usually  wound  together,  and  the  thread  gene- 
rally used  by  the  embroiderer — e.g.,  for  high- 
class  work — is   at   least    twenty   of   the  silk- 
worm's threads.    I  mention  this  merely  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  exceeding  smallness.    It  is 
flaccid,  and  for  the  most  part  springless,  except 
when  used  in  considerable  bulk  ;  but,  as  you  aU 
know,  it  has  a  beautiful  lustre,  and  may  be  called 
the  prince  of  fibres  from  an  ornamental  point  of 
■view.  And  here  I  must  break  off  to  draw  abroad 
distinction  between  silk  called  in  trade  ' '  net ' ' 
silk  (the  thread  of  the  silkworm)  and  "spun" 
silk,  which  is  composed  of  the  spoilt  cocoons, 
either  where  the  worm  has  died  inside  or  has 
eaten  its  way  out ;  in  which  cases  the  cocoon 
could  not  be  wound  off.    It  is  entirely  a  modem 
manufacture  to  utilise   these    dead"  or  spoilt 
cocoons  ;  and  the  result  must  never  be  confounded 
with  the  silkworm's   filament.    The  manufac- 
turing process  is  that  the  whole  of  these  inferior 
or  spoilt  cocoons  must  be  softened  by  boiling,  and 
then  pulled  out  anyhow  into  a  factitious  thread, 
including  even  the  vexy  body  of  the  worm  itself  ; 
so  that  if  you  come  across  a  silk  fabric  which 
seems  unusually  heavy,  at  a  moderate  price,  you 
may  know  at  once  that  it  is  this  inferior  silk. 
Naturally,  it  is  always  irregular  and  full  of  lumps 
and  rubbish  ;  the  silk  fibres  not  going  all  one 
-nay,  as  they  o  ight  to  go,  but  in  a  tangle  and 


mess.  Its  price  may  be  considered,  for  our 
present  purpose,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  net 
silk.  No  doubt  it  has  its  uses,  but  they  are 
M)mparativ(!ly  few  compared  with  the  real  arti(de  ; 
and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  yarns  so  made,  it  receives  dirt 
rapidly.  I  need  only  point  out  the  modern 
(luestionablo  use  of  it  in  the:  form  of  plush  to 
illustrate  my  meaning.  It  is  always  a  sootcc  of 
regret  to  me  to  find  how  far  embroiderers  ('onsent 
to  use  it  in  the  form  of  filoselle.  Hence  arises,  I 
think,  a  great  deal  of  the  thoroughly  inferior 
embroidery  of  the  present  day,  as  compared  with 
old  Italian  or  Spanish  work,  which  was  always 
made  from  the  silkworm's  filament.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  filament  is  known  in  trade  by  the 
word  "throwing"  ;  the  factitious  thread  I  have 
been  discussing  is  known  as  "  spun  "  ;  and  the 
throwster  and  spinner  are,  in  manufacturing 
districts,  engaged  in  entirely  diH'erent  trades. 
Thrown  silk  is  occasionally  reriuired  as  fine  as 
four  of  the  silkworm's  filaments.  Spun  silk  is 
more  the  thi(!knes8  of  eighty  to  a  hundred.  If 


hand,  the  fibre  called  alpica,  or  llama,  forms 
a  fabric  which  is  generally  pronounced  the 
mml  beautiful.  The  alpaca  is  the  South 
Amcric  in  form  of  the  camel,  showing  how 
animals,  separated  by  one  of  our  primeval  changes 
of  the  earth,  may  develop  in  two  different  direc- 
tions, the  hair  of  the  ( )riental  camel  being  vastly 
inferior.  Next  to  this  in  beauty  and  utility 
comes,  I  think,  the  hair  of  the  Syrian  goat,  which 
Mr.  Ilolman  Hunt  has  delineated  in  "  The 
Sca])egoat "  ;  we  \isually  spc-ak  of  it  under  the 
name  of  "mohair."  It  is  quite  distinct  froiu. 
alpacia,  though  often  contused  by  name  in  th(,- 
shops.  Tliesc  hiiirs  (they  are  called  "hair"  in 
the  market)  and  the  long  wool  of  the  North  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  to  some  extent  Iceland 
and  Russia,  possess  the  valuable  quality  cjillcd 
"  lustre  "  or  gloss,  a  character  much  valued  ;  but 
of  course  we  do  not  see  it  in  the  short  wools  of 
which  clothing  is  made.  Now  it  will  be  evident 
here  that  these  fibres  which,  on  the  average,  may- 
be called,  when  work(!d  \ip  into  ysirn  at  least,  two 
shillings  p(!r  pound,  are  readily  adulterated  with 


you  can  think  of  the  superiority  of  an  old  Lyons  }  cotton,  which  may  be  called  sixpence  per  pound. 


velvet  to  a  inodern  plush,  you  have  the  difference 
between  the  two  well  accentuated.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  cold  or  temperate  climate 
to  iiiisuiue  the  feelings  on  these  questions  of  an 
( )ricntal  ;  but,  speaking  as  a  European,  I  confess 
I  cannot  l)ut  think  of  wool  as  far  the  most  valuable 
fibre  we  have.  I  should  think  it  came  into  use 
later  than  cotton  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  utility  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  much 
later.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be  made 
between  wools ;  or,  to  use  the  tr.ade  phrsise, 
between  "  worsted"  and  "  woollen."  It  is  only 
a  distinction  that  has  come  of  our  manner  of 
manipulating  it ;  but  still  it  is  a  very  broad  and 
necessary  and  useful  distinction,  and  I  want  to 
explain  it  to  you,  becjiuse  I  see  the  utmost  eon- 
fusion  here  in  the  south  of  England  about  it.  In 
the  manufacturing  parts  of  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of 
the  trade  in  both,  every  apprentice  boy  knows 
the  meaning  of  that  distinction.  Fine  wool, 
grown  in  the  hotter  climates  of  the  world,  has  a 
natural  wriggle  or  wave  in  it,  so  that  the  nigger 
song  which  speaks  of  "  the  wool  on  the  top  of  his 
head  "  has  more  truth  than  one  thinks.  All  the 
wools  of  the  colder  climate  are  straight  and  of 
the  nature  of  our  own  hair.  Goats'  hair,  the 
wools  of  Iceland  and  Russian  sheep,  the  north  of 
England  wool,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  all 
straight,  or,  if  they  have  a  wave,  have  very  little^ — • 
certainly  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  wriggle. 
Many  of  these  fibres  arc  at  least  Gin.  in  length, 
some  longer,  while  the  wool  of  the  more  southern 
countries,  theSouthdowns  of  England,  Saxony,  and 
especially  Australia,  are  full  of  wriggle,  and  they 
are  seldom  more  than  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  hairy  wools  which  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  are  often  only  lin.  in  length.  Now,  when 
these  northern  wools  come  to  be  manipulated 


to  the  great  deterioration  of  a  large  number  of 
fabrics,  and  forming  a  very  nice  snare  for  the 
public  generally.  For  wool,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  contains  springiness  and  gloss  and  warmth- 
bearing  qualities,  while  cotton  is  entirely  without 
these,  and  we  ought  all  to  learn  to  detect  the 
presence  of  cotton  in  these  fabrics.  For  you 
see  at  once  the  temptation  to  use  it  as  an 
adultenition.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  done, 
even  with  silk,  that  cotton  is  used,  mingled 
with  silk,  to  lower  the  price.  And  many  a 
lady  who  thinks  she  buys  a  silk  dress,  gets 
one  that  is  one-third  cotton.  The  burning 
test  at  once  reveals  this.  I  advise  you,  when 
you  buy  your  wife  a  silk  dress,  to  light  a 
lucifer  match  and  see  how  it  bums  ;  whether 
like  paper  or  like  wool.  It  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation here  that  silk,  owing  to  its  g^eat  value, 
has  been  adulterated  in  .another  way— namely,  by 
the  addition  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  the  trade  called 
"weighted";  but  fortimately  for  the  general 
public,  the  sugar  of  lead  bums  like  paper,  and 
where  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  introduced  tho 
■whole  fabric  burns  like  paper,  giving  one  the- 
impression  that  there  is  no  silk  in  it  whacever. 
I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  go- 
into  the  question  of  jute,  which  is  a  fibre  derived 
fi'om  a  plant  analogous  to  linen.  It  is,  perhaps, 
best  to  think  of  it  as  a  very  coarse,  strong  linen, 
with  all  the  strength,  and  even  more  length  of 
staple  than  linen  ;  !ind  I  only  mention  it  because- 
of  the  tendency  to  cheapen  material,  which  has 
come  to  make  it  a  sort  of  coarse  substitute  for 
the  other  vegetable  fibres.  It  seems  to  me  to  have 
no  beauty  whatever  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  enough 
in  the  form  of  packing  canvas,  and  employs  many 
Dundee  spinners  and  weavers.  To  turn  to  the 
woven  material.    I  trust  we  shall  never  lose 


they  are  kept  straight  during  aU  the  processes  of  \  sight  of  the  splendid  fabric  of  tapestry — at  all 


spinnmg,  and,  somehow  or  other,  have  come  to 
be  called  "  worsted."  It  is  said  that  this  word  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  little  town  in  Norfolk, 
to  which  Flemish  spiimers  and  weavers  emi- 
grated and  used  these  very  wools  ;  but  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation,  i 
(Mr.  Heaton  here  exhibited  photographs  of 
wools  and  the  yarns  spun  from  them.)  The  short 
and  fine  wools  have  too  much  wriggle  in  them,  ] 
and  are  too  short  in  staple  to  be  so  treated,  and 
they  are  spun  without  any  attention  to  the  , 
position  of  the  fibres,  which  -wriggle  up  and  felt  | 
together  in  the  manipulation,  and  are  popularly 
called  "  woollen."  If  j-ou  consider  the  difference 
between  these  two  processes,  you  will  find  it  to 
be  immense.  The  "woollen"  is  used  for  most 
of  our  clothing  and  blankets,  and  things  we 
require  for  warmth.  The  "  worsted  "  is  a  much 
better  conductor,  and  so  is  not  adaptable  for  this 
purpose.  As  regards  value,  however,  the  worsted 
is  considerably  ahead  of  the  other.  Goat's  hair 
fetches  ordinarily  2s.  per  lb.,  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  its  beautiful  gloss  and  spring,  while  I  have 
seen  wool  sent  into  Liverpool  for  sale,  of  which 
the  staple  was  so  exceedingly  short,  although 
beautifully  fine,  that,  having  been  knocked  down 
at  auction  at  2d.  per  lb.,  the  buyer  foimd  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  expend  the  railway  fare  for  re- 
moving it,  and  it  was  left  in  the  docks  for  years. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  will 
serve  to  show  j'ou  how  these  fibres  sell  according 
to  the  length  of  staple.  Not  that  I  wish  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  woollen  yarns  for  a 
moment.  All  men's  clothing,  and  cloth  generally, 
and  flannel  and  blankets,  and  things  necessary 
to  our  comfort,  are  woollen.     On  the  other 


events,  in  these  countries,  Belgium,  England, 
Spain,  France,  where  -we  have  leamt  to  know  the 
beauty  of  it.  It  seems  to  me,  beyond  all  others, 
to  be  a  fabric  which  Mr.  Ruskin  would  call 
"noble";  but  I  hesitate  to  say  much  about  it 
because  of  its  costliness.  It  is  scarcely  a  practical 
question  of  the  hour.  It  is  more  essential  to 
consider  the  fabrics  made  in  looms,  which  we  all 
buy,  and  which  are  in  daily  use.  Old  tapestries 
had  a  warp  of  cotton  or  linen,  well  embedded 
in  cross  threads  which  were  invariably  worsted. 
Next  after  tapestry,  I  suppose,  we  must  place 
velvet,  not  for  its  general  utility,  but  for  the 
beauty  of  the  production.  When  one  reflects  on 
the  beauty  of  the  velvets  of  Genoa  and  Venice, 
often  figured  and  containing  threadg^of  gold  and 
silver,  it  is  imjjossible  not  to  be  conscious  of  the 
beauty  of  the  threads  from  which  they  are  made ; 
although  here  again  the  warp  was  usually  cotton. 
To-day  nobody  seems  to  be  willing  to  buy  any- 
thing but  cheap  imitations  of  them.  The  velvet 
woven  from  mohair  and  partly  -wool  on  a  cotton 
warp  again,  and  known  generallj'  as  Utrecht 
velvet,  produced  both  in  Germany  and  the  North 
of  France,  and  now  by  Lister,  of  Bradford,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  and  though  I  can  scarcely  call  it 
beautiful,  it  is  imdoubtedly  a  most  useful  and 
excellent  fabric.  So  much  is  this  article  in  request 
that  the  utmost  ingenuity  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  production  of  it,  and  some  clever 
fellow  has  foxmd  it  possible  to  weave  two  pieces 
together,  face  to  face,  where  the  threads  forming 
the  velvet  are  automatically  cut,  and  the  one  piece 
in  the  loom  comes  out  two  pieces  in  the  hand. 
There  is  a  shockingly  bad  edition  of  this  article, 
which  bears  the  suspicious  name  of  "  plushette," 
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which  may  be  best  described  as  an  adjiiirably- 
designed  dust-trap ;  and,  by  way  of  keeping  up 
the  modern  fashion  for  adulteration ,  velvet  has  also 
been  made  from  jute,  of  which  the  best  I  can  say  is 
that  it  is  not  as  nasty  as  you  would  expect.  And 
for  those  who  like  cheap  and  showy  rubbish,  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  velveteen  as  a  gi-oundwork 
for  printed  curtains.  Though  showy  and  fine  in 
texture,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  resulted  in  a 
fabric  which  is  at  once  entirelj-  flaccid,  a  quick 
fader,  and  a  quick  catcher  of  dirt.  It  is  the 
most  prominent  instance  I  know  of  of  uncon- 
scientiousness  in  moderm  trade.  Plain  velveteen 
for  dresses,  which  is  probably  only  wanted  for 
ephemeral  use,  is  admissible,  and  pi-obably  a 
useful  article.  After  these  come  damasks  :  and  I 
suppose  (velvet  alone  possibly  excepted)  silk 
damask  is  the  most  beautiful  fabric  made, 
especially  when  the  warp  and  welt  are  both  alike. 
The  resourca  shown  in  the  patterning  of  this 
fabric  is  beyond  all  praise  for  artistic  ability  ;  but 
the  cost  -will  alwaj-8  keep  the  production  of 
them  comparatively  small.  Xow,  if  the  surface 
of  them  be  kept  entirely  of  silk,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  a  backing  of  worsted  ;  and  in  the  north 
of  France  large  quantities  are  made  of  a  fabric 
entirely  silk  on  the  face,  and  entirely,  worsted 
behind.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  siik  in  this 
article  is  only  spun  silk  ;  but  there  must  be  cheap 
fabrics  produced  for  people  with  shallow  purses, 
and  this  article  (until  some  people  in  excessive 
zeal  for  low  prices,  did  their  best  to  spoil  it  by 
chang^g  the  worsted  at  the  back  to  cotton, 
and  not  saving  a  sixth  of  the  whole  price)  was 
really  and  is,  for  those  who  will  demand  the 
original  article,  a  most  excellent  fabric.  Buyers 
should  insist  upon  the  backing  being  of  worsted. 
Modem  competition  comes  in  here  again  to 
spoil  a  good  article.  The  silk  damask  which 
covered  the  wall  of  an  Italian  palace  was  entirely 
net  or  thrown  sUk.  The  silk  damask  made  for 
to-day's  trade  is  nearly  all  cotton — cotton  in  the 
warp  and  partly  cotton  in  the  weft.  The  lucifer- 
match  (and  which  of  us  does  not  carry  lucifer- 
matches  nowadays ':)  will  detect  the  cotton  at  once. 
I  am  disposed  to  place  next  to  these  a  variety  of 
Yorkshire  goods  woven  from  long-haired,  springj- 
worsted,  both  for  beauty  and  utiSty  ;  utility  both 
for  dress,  for  curtains,  for  wall -coverings,  for 
summer  clothing,  and  numberless  other  necessities 
of  Hfe.  We  speak  of  them  as  worsted  satins, 
camlets,  moreens,  diagonals,  &c.,  all  made  from 
long  wool,  and  occasionally  goat's  hair.  If  to 
hang  in  fine  folds  is  a  merit  in  such  articles  (and 
who  can  doubt  it  :•)  these  fabrics  unquestionably 
carry  the  day  over  everything  else.  Xo  fabric 
made  of  yam  with  the  flaccidity  of  cotton  or  linen 
can  be  compared  with  them.  The  only  thing 
remotely  equal  to  them  in  this  respect  is  woollen 
cloth  ;  and  you  at  once  start  without  the  lustre. 
I  shall  be  unable,  for  want  of  time,  to  include 
questions  of  the  loom  ;  but  I  cannot,  however, 
omit  to  mention  another  result  of  competition — 
ihe  destrojring  of  the  usefulness  of  fabrics. 
Ordinary  weaving  is,  of  course,  over  one,  under 
one ;  and  all  pattem  wea^-ing  is  a  series  of 
varieties  from  this,  whether  it  be  a  simple  twill, 
■which  is  over  two,  under  one,  of  the  weft ;  or 
other  small  variations  which  are  quite  con.sistent 
with  the  production  of  a  good  fabric.  When, 
owever,  we  come  to  the  Jacquard,  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  take  great  liberties  with  this 
arrangement,  and,  roughly  speaking,  to  go 
under  one,  over  ten  ;  and  the  result  is  a 
poor  fabric.  This  should  never  be  forgotten  ; 
because,  once  let  a  fabric  become  loose  in  the 
construction,  and  its  life,  in  reasonable  condition, 
})ecx)me«  exceedingly  shortened.  You  will  find 
this  particularly  in  figured  fabric  with  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  in  them  and  very  little  silk.  They 
may  >>e  filled  with  gum  or  size  to  make  them 

fc98ably  saleable  while  fresh  from  the  loom  ;  but 
ng  such  a  cloth  up  as  curtains,  or  make  it  into 
ladies'  dresses,  or  hang  it  as  wall  draperies,  and 
yon  have  a  fabric  which  begins  to  lose  its  in- 
tegrity, and  becomes  shabby  and  worthless  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  As  an  instance  of  what  I 
mefin,  I  have  laid  on  the  table  a  thing  recom- 
mended for  wall  draperies.  I  was  charged  with 
the  hjinging  of  a  room  with  this  vcn'  article—I 
regret  to  say  by  an  architect.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  worthlessness  of  the  fabric,  but  he  said  it 
caused  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  even 
that  agreed  upon,  and  at  a  price  so  propor- 
tionately cheap.  I  believe  we  ultimately  Ijoth 
got  into  trouble  about  it.  It  is  undoubtedly 
diffif  ult  for  me  to  sjieak  here,  in  the  limited 
«pa<*  at  rny  command,  about  carjx^ts.  You  know, 
as  well  an  I,  the  beauty  of  an  (oriental  cirjjet— 


not  alone  the  costly  carpets  made  probably  at  the 
order  of  a  potentate  whose  palace  was  gilded,  or 
the  ex(iuisite  work  done  four  centuries  ago  with 
silk  pile  {the  best  of  which,  I  think,  were  made 
by  refugees  in  Poland) — but  th(!  ordinary  carpet 
contnion  throughout  Asia  and  down  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus :  distinguished,  not  alone 
for  beauty  of  design,  but  also  equally  for 
beauty  of  colour  and  for  technical  skill  in  the 
manufacture.  The  clever  and  skilful  way  in 
which  these  carpets  have  their  pile  arranged 
slightly  on  the  slant,  which  is  preserved  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  life  of  the  carpet, 
places  them  at  once,  irrespective  of  their  beautiful 
colouring  and  design,  ahead  of  our  modern  pro- 
ductions, for  the  modern  pile  carpet  has  the 
exceedingly  bad  fault  of  its  jiile  becoming 
crushed  in  this  direction  or  the  other,  and  so 
producing  ugly  places,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  damaged ;  the  Oriental  pile,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  slopes,  however  much  worn  it  may 
become,  in  the  way  in  which  the  weaver  gave  it 
its  original  cast.  Perhaps,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
picking  up  the  old  carpets  now  and  again  for  the 
well-to-do,  a  restoration  of  this  work  being,  I 
fear,  imjiracticable.  But  the  drop  is  terrible  when 
you  come  to  consider  the  modern  carpet ;  for 
( instance,  that  of  Kidderminster,  which  does  not, 
I  think,  merit  any  consideration  at  all.  Our  old 
friend,  the  Brussels  carpet,  may  have  been  a 
good  fabric  twenty  years  ago,  when  its  thick 
threads  were  made  of  good  long-haired  Yorkshire 
wool :  but  modern  competition  has  reduced  the 
thickness  of  the  thi-ead  and  the  staple  of  the  wool 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  am  told  that  a  Brussels 
carpet  will  not  last  one  season  in  a  London  club. 
And  the  article  is  so  well  known,  and  buyers 
are  so  accustomed  to  it  at  a  low  price,  that  it 
is  useless  endeavouring  to  return  to  the  old 
quality.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  imitation 
Axminster  carpet  of  Templeton  and  other  makers 
is  by  far  the  best  fabric  in  the  market.  It 
is  made,  as  probably  you  know,  of  worsted 
chenille  ;  the  chenille  being  prepared  beforehand, 
and  all  the  colours  being  woven  in  their  proper 
places  by  the  Jacquard,  or  an  equivalent  machine. 
The  chenille  is  woven  on  a  cotton  warp,  and  the 
backing  threads,  which  form  the  body  of  the 
carpet,  are  either  jute  or  coarse  worsted.  Xow, 
the  chenille  makes  a  complete  surface,  and  imless 
some  fool  gets  at  the  backing  threads  with  a  pen- 
knife, the  foot  never  touches  anything  but  the 
pile,  and  nothing  else  is  exposed  to  wear.  So 
long  as  this  condition  of  things  holds,  I  do  not 
see  what  is  to  wear  them  out.  They  may  get 
dirty,  of  course  ;  but  destruction,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  phi-ase,  as  applied  to  the  fabric,  is 
all  but  impossible.  But  it  has  the  very  serious 
defect  which  I  spoke  of  just  now — -that  of  the  pile 
h-ing  in  varying  directions  instead  of  all  one 
way  ;  but  no  doubt  some  clever  person  will  some 
day  remedy  this  defect.  The  carpets  known  as 
Wilton  have,  in  a  measure,  the  same  qualities, 
though  not  woven  of  chenille,  the  top  of  the 
pile  alone  being  exposed  to  wear ;  but  they 
show  every  seam  plainly,  and  entirely  want 
that  sense  of  breadth  and  compactness  of  sur- 
face which  we  expect  in  a  carpet.  There 
remain,  though  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
put  them  last,  the  multitude  of  \evj  ivseful 
fabrics  made  of  woollen  weft,  as  distinguished 
from  worsted,  and  more  or  less  associated  under 
the  name  of  "cloth."  Some  of  them,  under 
the  head  of  serge,  are  thoroughly  good,  hanging 
in  good  folds  and  wearing  for  years.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  they  have  been  selected  to  be  cheapened 
by  the  introduction  of  a  cotton  warp,  and  little  by 
little  the  deterioration  of  this  fabric  has  gone  on 
until  the  lower  qualities  are  valueless.  But  on 
worsted  warps  they  are  thoroughly  good.  Of 
cloth  proper  there  is  an  enormous  variety.  The 
article  (in  the  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected) 
becomes  very  much  felted,  and  it  is  then  a  most 
imper\-ious  fabric.  The  felting  may  be  done  to  a 
greater  extent  or  a  smaller  one,  as  desired.  For 
certain  purposes — as,  for  instance,  the  overcoat  of 
a  driver  who  wants  it  to  turn  rain— it  can  scarcely 
be  overdone  ;  for  draperies,  curtains,  grounds  for 
embroideries,  kc. ,  it  should  be  done  comparatively 
slightly,  so  as  still  to  exhibit  its  construction  quite 
plainly.  It  gains,  however,  sufficient  firmness  by 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  felting  to  fall  into 
most  excellent  folds.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
French  army  cloth  is  not  the  best  cloth  I  know. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what  I  may 
cill  '■  character"  in  woven  fibres.  A  proportion 
of  people,  among  whom  I  may  prominently 
mention  architects,  like  to  see  the  threads  of  a 


fa\ric.  They  feel,  which  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
tlierc  is  an  element  of  deception  and  humbug 
about  a  fabric  whose  threads  are  invisible,  where 
the  whole  construction  is  hidden  beneath  an 
artificially  raised  nap  fas  in  the  cloth  which  we 
wear  in  the  evening),  or  in  a  mere  fuzzle 
like  a  felt,  and  they  would  like  to  see  the 
construction  of  the  thing.  But  the  difliculty  is 
that  a  still  larger  number  of  people  (among  whom 
the  fair  sex  is  prominent)  like  to  see  everj'thing 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  this  also  suits  the  bocjk  of 
the  shopkeeper  ;  for  a  fine-looking  article  at  the 
money  is  like  good  wine,  it  "needs  no  bush." 
But  these  two  demands  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  If  the  demand  for  a  visible  con- 
struction only  goes  the  length  (;f  excluding  felts 
and  fine  satins  of  cotton  or  worsted,  there  would 
be  no  harm  done  ;  but  we  have  always  to  bear  in 
mind  that  cloth,  which  is  an  excellent  article,  has 
alwaj's  been  for  centuries  made  with  a  raised  or 
dressed  surface,  and  still,  in  spite  of  it,  remains  a 
most  excellent  fabric.  The  Orientals  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  production  of  fabrics  which, 
while  showing  the  construction  plainly  enough, 
still  look  good  and  handsome.  -\nd  no  doubt  if 
you  could  all  set  the  example  of  demanding  such 
fabrics,  Leeds  would  soon  provide  you  with  home- 
made things  with  that  character — a  cloth  which  as 
they  say  in  the  market  "shows  its  bones."  In 
Italy  the  usual  covering  of  a  horse  who  brings  a 
light  cart  to  market  is  a  cloth  almost  entirely 
without  nap,  generally  of  a  pale  scarlet ;  and  as 
facilities  for  intercommunication  improve,  no 
doubt  the  Italians  will  bring  it  to  our  market. 
The  French  army  cloth  which  I  mentioned,  and 
of  which  a  large  pattern  is  before  you,  seems  to 
me  a  happy  medium,  the  raising  of  a  nap  being 
exceedingly  moderate.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
the  question  of  muslins  ;  their  uses  are  so  various 
and  their  prices  so  moderate.  But  they  have  fur- 
nished us  of  late  years  with  the  Swiss  leno  curtain, 
\vhich  seems  to  me  entirely  abominable  ;  and  the 
figured  muslin  called  Madias,  of  which,  I  take  it, 
the  principal  characteristic  is  that  it  gathers  dirt 
at  an  unprecedented  pace.  I  think,  if  people 
want  summer  curtains  of  a  thin  material,  they 
should  be  content  with  the  muslin  plain. 
I  have  not  hitherto  spoken  about  an  im- 
portant article  of  modern  industry  —  chintz. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  without  so 
many  qualifj'ing  adjectives  as  to  amount  to 
nothing.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  old  Indian  prints  of  a  centur)- 
ago,  going  more  or  less  under  the  name  of 
"Palampore"  ;  but,  though  on  thin  white  cotton 
ground  (entirely  cotton"i,  they  are  so  exceedingly 
beautiful  (or  were)  that  they  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  trade  still  continues  at  Cawnpore  and  else- 
where up  to  the  present  day,  in  a  cheap  and  less 
desirable  form,  but  still  with  much  merit.  They 
are  now  printed,  at  a  low  price,  on  rough  native 
cotton,  and,  I  think,  gain  by  the  use  of  that 
cotton,  the  whites  being  more  ivory-like — some- 
thing between  the  shade  of  dark  ivory  and 
salmon.  To  my  mind,  we  have  no  English  or 
French  production  to  compare  with  them,  and  if 
the  designs  were  better  adapted  to  our  modem 
wants,  we  should  see  this  article  in  great  demand ; 
but  the  patterns  are  immensely  large,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  workmanship,  very  badly  done.  The 
old  goods  of  this  character,  which  I  mentioned  as 
produced  a  hundred  years  ago.  were,  however, 
far  better  in  workmanship,  and  on  an  absolutely 
white  groimd,  which,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
fineness  and  mechanioil  regularity,  make  us 
suspect  they  were  sent  out  in  the  early  days  of 
John  Company  to  be  printed  in  India.  I  sent  a 
specimen  over  some  years  ago  to  be  examined  at 
the  school  of  design  at  Lahore,  and  it  came  back 
ticketed  with  the  remark,  •  •  Lahore  work  :  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  ; 
partly  hand-painted."  I  amsorry  I  cannot  show 
you  an  entire  curtain  :  but  on  the  table  are  little 
bits  which  formed  part  of  one  of  these  curtains. 
In  the  centre,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cm-tain, 
was  a  sort  of  ornamental  hill,  which  was  filled 
with  birds  and  lions  and  other  simill  fry ;  and 
from  this  there  grew  a  tree  which  flded  up  the 
rest  of  the  curtain  as  far  as  the  borders.  A  most 
beautiful  production,  at  once  bright  in  colour 
without  being  the  least  gaudy.  Of  course,  they 
must  have  had  a  complete  set  of  tilling  blocli 
(probably  one  hundred  and  fifty)  to  produce  a 
single  curtain.  After  seeing  such  a  fabric,  one 
looks  with  contempt  and  pity  upon  our  modern 
chintzes.  I  have  a  strong  idea,  however,  notwith- 
standing these  beautiful  productions  I  speak  of, 
that  chintz  printing  suffers  greatly  from  beinj 
relegated  to  a  cheap  cotton  ground.    I  do  nj; 
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say,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  use  for  a  chintz 
on  a  cheap  cotton  ground,  hut  I  think  a  day  will 
conio  wliiiu  !i  demand  for  chint/.  (especially  for  use 
iu  larf^e  towns)  on  a  wor.-itcid  ground  will  set  in. 
I  lay  hefore  you  a  piece  of  chintz  which  was  taken 
off  the  foot  of  an  old  wooden  bed,  and  which 
had  been  there  ninety  years,  a  Yorkshire  fabric 
(moreon),  and  printed  at  Swiuslands,  in  Kent, 
at  the  end  of  the  Last  century.  We  only 
want  some  spirited  ])crson  to  put  tine  designs  into 
chintz  printing,  and  get  the  work  done  on  a 
worsted  ground— some  William  Morris  of  his  daj' 
— ^to  find  out  how  much  we  lof-e  by  relegating 
chintz  to  a  shilling  a  yard  for  bedrooms.  Wc 
have  vory  much  to  learn  in  fabrics  from  the 
Oriental  nations.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
fineness  (which  they  can  do  when  they  wish), 
they  have  several  fabrics  more  or  less  known 
under  the  name  of  "  Kolim,"  which  have  a  dis- 
tinctly handsome  coarseness,  and  which,  even  in 
the  eye.s  of  the  European,  are  not  looked  down 
upon  as  being  therefore  of  low  value.  (Jur 
modem  European  manufacturers  are  certainly 
entirely  deficient  in  this  class  of  fabric.  I  lately 
bought  a  qu!intity  of  cotton  fabric,  made  and  dyed 
in  Damascus.  It  is  a  yard  wide,  and  cost  me  8d. 
por  yard.  Its  character  is  what  I  may  mil  a 
handsome  coarseness,  and  has  been  nmch  admired 
"by  competent  judges.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
modem  demand  for  adulterated  fabrics  may  wear 
itself  out  (for  dross  fabrics  it  does  not  miitter  so 
much,  because  their  use  is  ephemeral,  and  ladies 
ipay  always  be  trusted  not  to  buy  a  thoroughly 
had  iabric  twice),  and  that  ere  long  the  fashion 
may  change  in  fa\  our  of  unadulterated  fabrics, 
and  especially  in  favour  of  printing  beautiful 
designs  on  worsted  grounds,  a  material  calculated 
to  produce  at  a  most  moderate  price  an  article  of 
groat  beauty  and  great  durability.  And  I  think 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  colouring  on  such  a  ground 
by  the  aid  of  a  stencil-plate,  adding  varied  and 
beautiful  colour  to  a  tine  design.  I  hope  in  a 
month's  time  to  be  able  to  show  you  a  collection 
of  stencilled  designs  on  a  worsted  ground,  when 
I  will  take  care  that  all  my  audience  shall  be 
invited  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Mauhice  B.  Adams,  in  proposing  a  vof«  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ald.im  lloaton  for  his  instructive 
and  pr.ictical  paper,  ol)ser\'ed  that  the  depressing 
featvire  of  modern  compc^tition  was  that  everyone 
tried  to  cheapen  the  price  of  all  articles  to  a  i)oint 
at  which  it  was  wcU-nigh  impossible  to  produce  a 
satisfying  and  durable  result.  ITie  sum  allowed 
the  designer,  whether  he  were  the  architect  of  a 
houscor  the  deviserof  afabric,  was  generally  utterly 
inadequate  when  the  conditions  laid  down  as  to  his 
limit  were  considered,  and  he  had.  therefore,  if  he 
would  satisfy  himself,  to  make  his  work  generally 
of  set  puipose  as  plain  as  possible  throvighout,  so 
that  he  could  insist,  at  any  rate,  on  having  the 
material  and  workmanship  as  good  as  possible, 
and,  besides,  to  leave  a  margin  for  treating  some 
portion  of  the  work  artistically  richer.  By  thus 
concentrating  all  the  ornament  on  a  few  details, 
■while  making  the  general  body  very  plain,  a 
satisfactory  result  would  be  arrived  at.  For  the 
decoration  of  the  sanctuarj-  of  a  church,  a  s>ib- 
stantial  and  good  fabric  for  dossals,  such  as  Mr. 
Heaton  had  described,  and  a  good  carpet,  pre- 
sented a  far  better  effect  than  a  loud  and  vulgarly- 
treated  reredos,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  that  a 
movement  was  growing  in  this  direction.  He 
believed  there  was  also  a  fine  future  before  stencil- 
work  for  internal  decoration.  The  paper  to 
which  they  had  listened  would  be  extremely 
useful  for  reference,  for  no  book  contained  such 
information,  nor  was  so  racUy  put  together.  He 
iacluded  in  the  vote  of  thanks  the  name  of  Mr.  Croft 
Smith,  who  had  read  the  paper  for  Mr.  Heaton. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Pkyxxe  seconded  the 
motion,  remarking  that  during  the  session  now 
closed  they  had  had  a  series  of  practical  papers 
bringing  before  architects  the  technical  side  of 
the  work  in  a  simple  way.  Architects  could  not 
be  expected  to  enter  fully  into  the  relative  good- 
ness or  poorness  of  fabrics  ;  but  such  a  paper  as 
Mr.  Heaton' s  would  enable  them  to  understand 
th3  2)riiicii)les  imderlying  the  choice  of  a  material 
instead  of  depending  entirely  on  the  producers 
and  sellers.  The  majority  of  church  furnishers' 
designs  were  very  rough  and  without  feeling, 
and  this  lack  of  good  designs  had  led  architects 
to  use  fabrics.  A  dignified  and  lofty  dossal  was 
a  far  better  treatment  for  a  sanctuarj'^  than  the 
average  reredos.  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  in  his 
recent  book,  gave  the  profession  some  very  good 
examples  of  designs.  His  experience  was  that 
hangings  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk  wore  well,  so 
long  as  the  cotton  was  confined  to  the  backing. 
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The  PiiKsiDEXT,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  believed  that  technical  papers  such  as  Mr. 
Ilcaton's  were  what  were  wanted  at  their  meet- 
ings. An  architect  was  expected  by  clients  to 
know  something  of  everything,  and  therefore 
short  cuts  to  knowledge  such  as  this  paper  pro- 
vided were  most  acceptable.  In  justice  to  their 
clients,  architects  should  know  what  was  wanted, 
and  how  to  know  that  they  had  what  was  specified. 
The  more  largely  they  could  induce  the  tradas- 
mcn  of  London  to  take  the  view  of  their  work 
held  by  Mr.  Heaton,  the  better  woiild  it  bo  for 
their  clients.  In  conclusion,  th(!  President  invited 
the  younger  men  to  take  more  fre(|uent  part  in  the 
discussions  next  session,  remarking  that  they  need 
not  fear  the  reporters  for  the  professional  papers, 
for  they  were  experienc(!d  and  considerate,  and 
would  not  allow  anyone  to  make  a  donkey  of  him- 
self unless  he  deliberately  intended  to  do  so. 

The  vot(!  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Heaton  and 
Croft  Smith  was  carried  by  acclaraination,  and 
was  briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Heaton. 


DESIGNING    OF    STEEL  BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

— xxrx. 

IT  might  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  graphic 
method  or  that  of  analytical  calculation  is 
preferable,  when  the  object  of  the  investigation 
is  to  determine  the  number  of  counterbraces 
necessary  in  an  open-web  truss,  and  the  stresses 
induced  upon  them.  The  answer  to  the  question 
is  that  if  the  truss  be  polygonally  shaped,  with 
the  different  parts  of  one  or  both  flanges  con- 
tin\ially  changing  their  inclination  to  one  another 
at  their  intersection  with  the  members  composing 
the  web,  and  the  latter  also,  altering  their  angle 
of  inclination  with  the  horizontal  at  the  same 
points,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  the  graphic 
method.  But  in  open-web  trusses  with  parallel 
flanges,  and  with  a  constant  angle  for  the  value 
of  8.  the  method  of  calculation  will  be  found 
simpler  and  less  tedious.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  as  the  panel  loads,  due  to  the  live  or 
moving  loads,  are  all  equal,  the  resulting  stress 
upon  any  bar  of  the  web  which  is  more  remote 
from  the  abutment,  is  greater  than  that  which  is 
nearer,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  loaded 
panel  points  between  the  nearer  bar  and  the  one 
more  remote.  This  is  exactly  contrary  to  what 
occurs  in  the  case  of  a  uniformly  distributed  dead 
load,  when  the  stresses  upon  the  verticals  increase 
towards  the  abutments  and  not  towards  the  centre 
of  the  span.  In  Fig.  1  let  the  moving  load  be 
supposed  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  point  X 
on  the  lower  flange  of  the  truss,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  weight  situated  at  the  point  2.  ^lake 
this  weight  equal  to  W,  put  S  for  the  span  of  the 
truss,  L  for  the  length  of  a  panel,  and  R  and 
R,  for  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  A  and 
B.    Then  we  shall  have — 


R 


W  X  (S  -  LV 


and— 


E,  = 


S 

W  X  L 


But  by  the  design  of  the  truss,  S  =  14  x  L, 
so  that —  ~  •  ■ 

R  =  W  X  13    jj   _  W 
11      '     '       14  * 

We  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  R  or  that 
portion  of  the  load  transferred  to  the  abutment  A  ; 
but  it  remains  to  consider  the  action  of  the  other 
reaction  R,,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  affects 
all  the  vertical  and  diagonal  members  of  the  web 
through  which  it  is  transferred  to  its  final  resting- 
place  at  the  abutment  B.  In  the  first  place,  the 
portion  of  the  whole  weight  at  2  in  Fig.  1, 
W 

amountmg  to  —  ,  is  supported  by  the  vertical  a, 

which,  as  already  described,  has  no  other  stress 
upon  it,  except  what  is  conxej-ed  through  it 
to  the  support  A.  When  Hiia  portion  of  the 
weight  arrives  at  the  point  C  in  the  upper 
flange  of  the  truss,  Fig.  1,  it  is  resolved 
into  its  components  in  the  directions  of  C  D, 


and  the  diagonal  bar  K.  The  former  requires 
no  further  consideration.  It  is  the  latter  only 
which  demands    attention.    According  to  the 

rule  given,  the  weight  -—  compresses  the  bar  K. 
14 

Here  may  be  at  once  seen  the  necessity  for  con  - 
sidering  the  action  of  a  moving  load  \ipon  all  the 
members  of  the  web.  Referring  to  Table  TI.  in 
o\ir  last  article,  the  stress  upon  K  is  tensile  in 
character,  so  that  it  is  evident  the  live  load  brings 
a  "  reversal  "  upon  the  bar  K.  The  question 
becomes.  Does  K  require  counterbracing It 
mtist  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  hive  load 
on  that  part  of  the  truss  between  the  point  2  and 
the  abutment  B.  The  only  tensile  stress,  thercs- 
forc,  that  can  be  brought  on  the  bar  K  is  that  dm; 
to  the  dead  load  situated  between  those  two  points. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  question  of  counter- 
bracing  turns  upon  the  relation  or  proportion 
between  the  stress  produced  upon  any  vertical  or 
diagonal  bar  of  the  web  by  the  moving  load  and 
that  brought  upon  the  same  bar  by  the  uniformly - 
distributed  dead  load.  If  the  former  be  of  the 
same  character  as  the  latter,  it  may  increase  it ; 
if  it  be  of  the  opposite  character,  it  may  cause  a 
"reversal"  equal  to,  greater,  or  less  than  the 
original  static  stress  upon  the  member.  If  C  be 
the  stress  brought  upon  any  member  by  the  live 
load,  and  T  that  caused  by  the  uniformly - 
distributed  dead  load,  then  counterbracing  will  be 
required  in  everj'  bar  when  the  conditions  are — 
C>T. 

It  will  be  subsequently  demonstrated  that  C 
follows  an  increasing  arithmetical  series,  and  T  a 
decreasing  one,  crossing  each  other  in  contrary 
directions.  From  the  data  previously  adopted, 
the  total  amount  of  the  live  load  for  one  stress 
was  equal  to — 

=  137-0  tons. 
The  total  amount  of  the  dead  load  was  equal  to — 


458  -  275 
2 


=  91  "o  tons. 


Neglecting  the  decimals,  these  figures  may  be 
made  138  and  92  tons  respectively,  which  will 
make  the  live  load  exactly  1^  times  the  dead 
load.  As  at  present,  it  is  only  Ihe  proportion 
between  the  stresses,  or  the  amocnts  of  the  two 
loadings  transferred  to  opposite  points  of  support, 
which  are  required,  the  amount  of  the  actual 
stresses  may  be  left  for  future  investigation.  The 
loads  on  the  panel  lengths  will  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another  as  the  total  loads  re- 
spectively due  to  each  other ;  or  calling  W  the 
panel  load  due  to  the  live  load,  and  Wi  that  due 
to  the  dead  load,  we  have — 

3 

The  stress  in  compression,  due  to  the  live  load 
upon  the  bar  K,  will  equal  the  portion  of  the 
lo  id  transferred  to  the  abutment  B,  multiplied  by 
the  cosecant  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  bar 
to  the  horizontal,  or  using  the  same  notation — 
W  X  cosec.  6 


C  = 


14 


This  stress  will  be  compressive  on  all  the  diagonal 
bars  situated  between  the  abutment  A  and  the 
centre  of  the  truss,  and  tensile  upon  all  those 
between  the  centre  of  the  truss  and  the  abut- 
ment B.  It  win  also  be  of  a  tensile  character 
upon  all  the  vertical  bars  from  «  to  ^,  and  of  a 
compressive  from  t/  to  «i.  Following  the  same 
principle  of  the  lever,  the  panel  load  at  the  apex  3 
in  Fig.  1  will  be  divided  between  the  two  abut- 
ments in  the  proportion  of  x?  to  i^f ;  so  that — 
p  _  2  X  W  X  cosec.  9 

It  is  evident  that  by  parity  of  reasoning  the  por- 
tion of  the  tteight  at  apex  4  transferred  to  the 
abutment^  will  be  equal  to  ft  W  and  the  stress 
equal  to — 

^  3  X  W  X  cosec.  9 
C  J4  

AU  these  separate  stresses  will  affect  all  the 
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diagonal  and  vertical  members  of  the  web  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described  for  the  weight 
at  apex  2  in  Fig.  1,  so  wo  can  at  once  write 
down  the  series  for  the  stresses  on  all  the  bars 
from  K  to  Ki.    It  will  be  equal  to — 

W  X  cosec.  9  (-1^2  +  3  +  4  +  5  ....  +  13] 


U 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  simplicity  we 
may  take  W  =  10  and  Wi  =  6-7.  as  the  small 
erroi-s  arising  in  consequence  will  be  on  the  safe 
side.    The  series  may  now  be  written — 

?  [1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  ..  ..+  13]. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tabulate  the  stresses 
■which  are  given  in  Table  III.  They  represent 
the  stresses  in  tons  upon  all  the  diagonal  bars  of 
the  web  due  to  the  action  of  a  mo^•ing  load  ad- 
vancing successively  over  every  panel  point  of  the 
truss,  and  are  those  supposed  to  be  brought  upon 
the  different  diagonal  members  of  the  web  by  the 
passage  of  one  of  the  heaviest  engines  and  train 
upon  both  tracks.  As  a  check,  the  stress  upon 
the  last  strut  ji  may  be  selected.  From  Table 
III.  the  stress  is  77-35  tons.  The  total  moving 
or  live  load  upon  one  of  the  main  trusses  is  138 
tons,  so  that  the  shearing  stress  or  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  load  at  each  end  of  the  truss  is — • 

1138^  =64  tons. 

Multiplying  this  product  by  cosec  9,  we  have 
the  stress  upon  the  terminal  strut  of  the  truss 
equal  to — 

64  X  1-2  =  76-8  tons, 

which  is  practically  the  same  result.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  stresses  to  which  the  vertical 
members  of  the  web  are  subjected  by  the  action 
of  the  moving  load  are  the  shearing  stresses, 
or  the  vertical  components  of  those  upon  the 
diagonal  members.  But,  as  the  vertical  struts 
are  built  up  in  a  manner  which,  contrary  to  the 
diagonal  ties,  renders  them  able  to  withstand 
"reversals,"  they  need  no  further  consideration, 
unless  the  "  reversals  "  should  exceed  their 
aormal  stresses  of  compression.  In  the  case 
tefore  us  they  do  not,  although  it  sometimes 
Iiappens,  when  the  proportion  between  the  live 
and  the  dead  is  verj-  great,  that  they  do,  and  then 
the  scantlings  of  the  bars,  whether  vertical  or 
diagonal,  would  have  to  be  increased.  In  order 
'  find  where  the  counterbntces  are  required,  we 
must  determine  the  diagonal  bar  upon  which 
the  "  reversal  "  due  to  the  live  load  exceeds  the 
tormal  stress  due  to  that  of  the  dead  load.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  employ  a  separate  series  of 
calculation  for  this  purpose  since  the  proportion 
between  the  total  amounts  of  the  live  and  dead 
load  and  Table  IV.  can  be  compiled  in  this 
manner.  Put  W.^  for  the  total  load,  and,  as 
before,  W  and  W,  for  the  live  and  dead  loads 
respectively,  then — ■ 

Wj  =  "W  +  Wi 
But  from  the  data  already  given^ 
_  3  X  W, 


TAKLE  III.— IJIA..O.VAI,  B.uiK  oj  Wkk. 


from  which- 


w   =  5  X  W, 
*  2 
2  X  W, 


TABLE  IV.— Web. 


The  stresses  due  to  can  be  ascertained  from 
in8pe/:tion  of  Table  II.  in.ofir  last  article,  and 
e  r(,-MiiUing  strosHcs  fromthedead  load  are  given 
Table  IV.  As  a  check  upon  the  two  methods, 
e  will  select  at  random  the  diagonal  bar  p.  By 
e  fornnik  given,  putting  S  equal  U>  therefiuired 
rese,  and  S,  that  m  Table  II.,  the  result  is— 

g=2_x^=.2  X33^_13.2t,^,; 
o  5 
By  the  other  method  of  calculation,  the  stress 


Position 
of  Load. 

Stress  in  Tons. 

k 

I 

m 

71 

P 

1 

91 

Pi 

"1 

mi 

'l 

*1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

•+ 

0-85 

0-85 

0-85 

0-&5 

0-85 

0-85 

0-85 

o-a> 

0-85 

0-85 

0-85 

0-85 

0-K5 

1-70 

170 

1-70 

1-70 

1-70 

1-70 

1-70 

1-70 

1-70 

1-70 

1-70 

1-70 

2-55 

2-55 

2-55 

2-55 

2-55 

2-55 

2-.>5 

2-55 

2-.'>6 

2-55 

2-.5.''. 

o 

3'4U 

•  3-40 

3*40 

3-40 

3-40 

3-40 

3-40  ' 

3-40 

3-40 

3-40 

6 

4-25 

4-25 

4-25 

4-25 

4-25 

4-25 

4-25  ■ 

4-25 

4-25 

5-10 

5-10 

5-10 

5-10 

5-10 

510 

5-10  . 

5-10 

B 

5-95 

5-95 

5-95 

5-95 

5-95 

5-95 

5-95 

9 

6-80 

6-80 

6-80 

6-80 

6-80 

C-80 

10 

7-65 

7-65 

7-65 

7-(i5 

7-65 

11 

8-50 

8-50 

8-.50 

8-50 

12 

9-3o 

9-35 

0.35 

13 

10-20 

10-20 

14 

11-05 

Total  ... 

0-85 

2-55 

5-10 

8-50 

12-75 

17-85 

23-80 

30-60 

38-25 

46-75 

56-10  , 

66-30 

77-35 

on  the  bar  p  equals  the  shearing  stress  on  e  multi- 
plied hy  the  cosec.  9,  from  which — 
S  =  11  X  1-2  =-13  tons. 

It  -ktR  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  stresses  upon 
the  diagonal  bars  in  Tables  III.  and  IV.,  that  it 
is  not  until  the  moving  load  has  advanced  as  far 
as  point  G  on  the  lower  flange  of  the  truss  in 
Fig.  1  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce 
counterbracing,  which  will  commence,  there- 
fore, at  this  apex.  The  counterbracing  must  be 
continued  to  the  centre  of  the  girder,  and  for  the 
same  munber  of  panels  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
Under  the  action  of  a  uniformly  distributed  live 
load,  the  diagonal  bar  p  is  stressed  in  compres- 
sion to  so  nearly  the  same  amount  as  when  it  is 
acted  upon  by  only  a  imiformly  distributed  load, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  "  reversal." 
The  same  reasoning  holds,  d  fortiori,  for  the  bar 
q.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  there  are 
two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  necessary 
counterbracing.  The  diagonal  bars  p  and  q  nmy 
be  made  of  the  same  form  as  the  vertical  struts, 
and  so  be  rendered  capable  of  -n-ithstanding 
the  reversals."  But  the  general  practice 
is  to  leave  them  to  do  their  duty  as 
ties,  and  introduce  the  additional  tie-bars, 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1.  The 
amount  and  nature  of  the  stresses  upon  the 
two  coimterbraces  may  be  obtained  from  the  data 
furnished  in  the  tables,  and  the  sectional  area  can 
be  determined  accordingly.  It  is  worth  inquiring 
in  what  manner,  practically,  the  counterbrace 
G  E,  for  example,  is  called  into  play  when  the 
mo^-ing  load  has  advanced  as  far  as,  suppose,  the 
point  G.  The  portion  of  the  load,  if  there  were 
no  counterbrace,  which  would  be  transferred  to 
the  abutment  B  would  be  carried  first  by 
the  vertical  e,  which  it  would  place  in  tension, 
and  then  by  the  part  of  the  upper  flange  E  F  (see 
Fig.  1)  and  the  diagonal  barjo,  which  it  would 
place  in  compression.  But  as  the  bar  p  is  a  tie, 
and  not  adapted  to  resist  a  stress  of  compression, 
it  would  bend,  and  throw  the  stress  upon  the 
counterbrace  G  E,  which  would  be  in  tension.  It 
remains  now  to  add  some  detail  drawings  to  finish 
the  designs  of  the  bridge,  which  will  complete 
our  present  series  of  articles. 


THE  TIMBERS  OF  AUSTRALASIA.— VI. 

THE  hardwoods:   II.   QUEENSLAND   (concludcd) . 

THE  Eacahjptm  hotrijoides  is  called  in  Queens- 
land blue  gum,  but  is  known  in  Victoria 
both  as  "mahogany"  and  "red  box"  (I),  and 
there  enjoys  the  highest  estimation.  Its  native 
name  in  the  northern  colony  is  "  Mungur,"  and 
it  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  on  ground  occasionally  flooded.  The  bark  is 
very  thick  (iin.),  and  deciduous  except  a  belt 
about  4ft.  to  8ft.  in  height  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk.  The  wood  is  considerably  interlocked  in 
the  grain,  and  elastic,  and  docs  not  readily  split 
in  nailing.  Consequently  it  makes  excellent 
weatherboards,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
felloes  of  wheels  ;  indeed,  it  was  at  one  time  the 
only  timber  used  in  Brisbane  for  this  purpose. 
The  true  E.  botryoides  should  not,  however,  be 
confounded  (as  it  sometimes  is)  with  a  tree  very 
similar  in  appearance,  but  with  a  comparatively 
thin  bark,  which  gi-ows  upon  the  ridges.  The 
latter  timber,  though  suitable  for  some  local 
purposes,  splits  longitudinally  in  drj-ing,  and  is 
perfectly  useless  to  wheelwrights. 

'ITie  broad-lea\'(;d  ironbark  [E.  siderophloid), 
already  descrilied  under  the  head  of  New  South 
Wales,  presents  two  distinct  varieties  in  Queens- 
land. The  grey-coloured  limber  is  known  by 
the  aboriginal  name  of  "Tanderoo,"  the  dark 


red  as  "  Biggera."  The  latter  grows  in  patches 
on  the  ridges,  and  has  a  thick  ridgy  bark.  The 
' '  Tanderoo ' '  is  altogether  a  far  better  timber, 
though  it  burns  more  rapidly  than  the  biggera. 
It  grows  on  the  flats  and  sides  of  scrubs,  has  a 
thinner  bark,  is  less  pipey  in  the  wood,  and 
tougher,  and  suffers  less  from  the  depredations  of 
insects.  While  the  E.  sidcrophloia  proper  to 
New  South  Wales  is  highly-esteemed  in  that 
colony,  the  tanderoo  variety  is  no  less  so  in 
Queensland,  where  it  is  largely  employed  by  the 
engineer  for  piles,  beams,  the  planking  of  wharves 
and  bridges,  and  railway  sleepers  ;  by  the  archi- 
tect for  principals,  joists,  rafters,  studs,  and 
sliingles ;  by  the  shipwi-ight  for  keels,  beams, 
and  planks  ;  and  by  the  wheelwright  for  naves 
and  spokes. 

The  soui-  plum  {Osivcma  vcmsa,  Nat.  Order 
Mdiaccm)  is  a  fine  shady  tree,  common  in  the 
Queensland  scrubs,  and  sometimes  found  in  New 
South  Wales ;  it  attains,  however,  a  height  of 
only  about  30ft.,  with  sometimes  a  diameter  of 
3ft.  The  wood  is  of  great  strength  and  hardness, 
with  a  weight  of  631b.  per  cubic  foot.  Its  dura- 
bility is  shown  by  a  slab  in  the  Sydney  Techno- 
logical Museum,  which  was  sea.soned  .35  years  ago 
and  exhibited  at  the  London  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862.  It  is  easily  worked  and  takes  a 
good  polish,  and  its  bold  and  handsome  figure 
must  always  give  it  a  high  value  as  an  ornamental 
timber  for  cabinet-work,  in  which  it  is  invariably 
admired  when  used.  Its  great  weight  and  hard- 
ness, however,  coupled  with  some  liability  to  tear 
with  the  plane,  rather  militate  against  its  general 
employment  for  this  purpose. 

Two  species  of  Elceocarpus,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  Natural  Order  TiUaccce  (Lindens),  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  F.  Manson  Bailey,  Government 
Botanist  of  Qixeensland,  in  a  Supplement  to  his 
"  Synopsis  of  Queensland  Flora."  These  are 
E.  Bancroftii  and  E.  Kirtonu.  The  former,  is 
named  after  Dr.  T.  L.  Bancroft,  who  collected 
the  woods  of  the  Johnstone  River  for  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1886.. 
Both  are  tall  and  handsome  trees,  often  reaching 
over  100ft.  in  height,  and  producing  fine  timbers. 
The  wood  of  the  Bancroft  species,  which  attains 
a  stem  diameter  of  2ft.  or  more,  is  particularly 
hard  and  diu-able,  light  in  colour,  with  a  d^irker 
centre,  and  strongly  resembling  the  American 
lignimi  vitCB  (Gaaiacum  officinak),  for  which  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  efficient  substitute.  The  biirk 
is  scaly,  of  a  brownish  coloiu-,  and  about  ^in.  in 
thickness  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation respecting  either  the  timber  or  its 
practical  employment.  The  Kirton  species  is 
better  known,  and  is  generally  called  white  beech, 
sometimes  (though  quite  improperly)  "  moimtain 
ash,"  and  in  New  South  Wales  (where  it  is  also 
met  with)  "  Illawarra  ash."  The  wood  is  light 
brown  in  colour,  possesses  a  fine  grain,  and  some- 
what resembles  English  sycamore.  Though  gene- 
rally considered  a  hardwood,  it  dwells  rather  on 
the  borderland  of  that  great  class,  as,  though  it 
becomes  extremely  hard  in  drying,  it  -will  not 
stand  for  outside  work.  Locally,  it  is  employed 
with  every  success  for  flooring- boards,  and  it  is 
particularly  suitable  for  ,fiirnitiu-e  required  to 
stand  rough  usage.  Both  these  timbers  find  a 
place  in  Mr.  J.  L.  Maiden's  excellent  volume, 
"  Fseful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,"  and  the 
Sydney  Technologic.il  MuseuUi  possesses  a  speci- 
men of  E.  Kirtond  from  Southern  New  South 
Wales. 

There  is  still  another  exportable  hardwood 
peculiar  to  Queensland,  and  mentioned  by  the 
former  of  the  above-named  authorities,  the  Back- 
hoiixia  Bancroftii  (Nat.  Or.  Myrtaccce  :  Tribe, 
Myrteos) .    It  grows  on  the  Johnstone  Kiver,  where 
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it  is  called  "Johnstone  River,  or  Langdon's, 
hardwood."  It  is  a  tall  troo,  with  a  persistent, 
thin,  and  souKiwhat  soaly  hark.  Th(!  wood  is  of 
a  light  grey  colour,  and  rather  dark  towards  the 
centre  in  the  large  trees,  close,  hard-grained, 
very  durahlo,  something  like  teak,  and  very  useful 
as  a  building  timber,  splitting  freely  and  straight. 

III.  VICTORIA. 

Victoria,  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  continental 
colonics,  but,  next  to  New  South  Wales,  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  not  only  in  point  of  popu- 
lation, but  in  many  other  things — with  an  area 
scarcely  more  than  one-twelfth  that  of  Western 
Australia,  but  with  about  eighteen  times  hor 
population — has  much  in  common  with  the 
mother  colony  in  the  matter  of  her  timber 
resourcoB.  The  western  line  of  longitude 
dividing  hor  from  South  Australia  is  the  same 
as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  while  in  both  cases 
the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hut 
lying  as  she  does  (lircctly  south  of  the  parent 
colon}',  with  no  seaboard  to  the  cimt  proi)cr,  but 
only  to  the  south-east,  and  with  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  a)ast-line  fronting  thi;  Tasman  Sea 
and  Kass's  Straits,  a  veiy  different  climate  pre- 
vails fi'om  that  of  her  northern  neighbour ;  and 
this  naturally  affects  hor  timber  growth  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  kinds  of  vcg('tation,  and 
predi.sposos  her  forest  prodiicts  to  approach,  in 
various  instances,  those  of  insular  Tasmania, 
rather  than  those  of  continental  New  South 
Wales,  in  some  of  their  most  marked  character- 
istics. State  forest  conservation  in  Victoria  dates 
back  about  seven  years,  and  upwards  of  4,000,000 
acres  are  now  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The 
ironbarks,  the  stringybarks,  the  various  box 
timbers,  and  the  several  gums  are  most  of  them 
either  indigenous  to  the  colony  or  have  been 
successfully  naturalised  ;  while  the  yellow 
stringy  bark  (£.  mudleriaiin],  which  occupies  a 
leading  among  the  native  hardwoods,  is 

peculiar  to  Victoria.  The  same  timbers  do  not, 
however,  alw.-iys  display  the  same  characteristics 
in  that  colony  as  they  do  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  ironbarks  are  represented  chiefly-  by  the 
species  E.  sideroxylon  (red-flowering  ironbark), 
which,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  second  of  these 
articles,  is  by  no  means  the  most  valuable  of 
them  ;  hence  the  cxtrc^mely  high  reputation 
that  these  timbers  bear  across  the  Murray 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  maintained  by  tlicir 
representatives  in  this  colony,  and  their  place 
is  somewhat  usurped  by  the  red  and  blue  gums, 
the  Victorian  maliogany  and  box.  Then,  again, 
the  stringy  barks  exhibit  special  characteristics, 
and  Mr.  t'errin,  the  ^'ictorian  Conservator  of 
Forests,  asserts  that  a  well-matured  stringy  bark, 
grown  in  a  drj'  place  on  a  hill-side,  will  produce 
a  grain  so  hard,  firm,  and  close  as  to  make  the 
wood  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  blue  gum  by  any- 
body but  a  thorough  expert.  Mr.  Perrin  places 
the  Victorian  blue  gum  [E.  globulus),  yeUow 
stringy  bark,  and  Victorian  msihogany  {E.'boiri/- 
oides)  in  the  front  rank  of  his  colony's  timbers  for 
marine  and  harbour  works  ;  the  Murraj^  red  gum 
and  the  white  box  for  railway  constructive  work  ; 
the  stringy  barks  generally  for  building  opera- 
tions, and  the  manna  gum  and  grey  gum  [E. 
goniocalijx)  for  general  purposes. 

The  Victorian  (or  Tasmanian)  blue  gum  [E. 
fflobtilus)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  timber, 
taken  all  round,  that  the  enterprising  little  south- 
eastern colony  possesses.  It  attains  a  height  of 
from  200ft.  to  350ft.,  with  a  stem  diameter  of 
from  6ft.  to  2.5ft.,  and  shipbuilders  can  procure 
keels  of  this  timber  120ft.  long;  they  employ  it 
besides  for  planking  and  many  other  parts*  of 
vessels,  for  which  purpose  it  is  considered  superior, 
in  many  respects,  to  American  white  oak.  In 
durability  for  shipbuilding  it  is  excelled,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's, 
by  eight  timbers  only  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  which  is  the  broad-leaved 
ironbark  {E.  tidcrophhia)  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  it  in  this 
connection  varies  from  eight  to  twelve,  according 
to  the  particular  part  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
used.  The  hardness,  density,  and  weight  of  the 
timber,  combined  with  its  extreme  durability 
place  it  in  a  leading  position  among  hardwoods. 
For  marine  work  it  is  particularly  suitable,  since 
the  presence  of  kino -tannic  acid  in  the  wood, 
together  with  the  great  hardness  of  the  grain, 
wards  off  the  attacks  of  the  colera  for  a  consider- 
able time — in  fact  until  the  action  of  the  sea- 
water  nullifies  the  effect  of  the  acid,  and  so  opens 
the  way  for  the  exercise  of  the  insect's  destructive 
proclivities.    The  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the 


wood  are  another  factor  in  its  favour,  pro- 
ducing a  reumrkable  capability  of  withstanding  an 
extreme  transverse  strain,  while  the  power  of 
resisting  a  vertical  or  crushing  strain  is  equal  to 
3  078  tons  to  the  square  inch,  as  ascertained  by 
experiments  made  with  2in.  cubes.  The  extreme 
elasticity  enables  it  to  withstand  the  blows  of  the 
heaviest  "  monkey  "  used  in  pilc-diiving,  without 
curling  over  or  rending ;  and  this  strongly- 
marked  property  of  thi;  wood  is  shown  by  the 
fact  of  a  rebound  of  several  inches  after  every 
blow  of  the  pile-driver,  often  necessitating  the 
employment  of  rope  or  old  bagging  to  check  it. 
But  while  largely  used  for  harbours,  jetties, 
wharves,  bridges,  and  all  sorts  of  structiu'cs  in  or 
clos(!  to  the  water,  this  blue  gum  is  also  in  exten- 
sive demand  by  coachbuilders,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
iowr  colonial  timbers  recommended  by  the  Vic- 
torian Carriage  Board  for  the  construction  of 
railway  carriages.  For  undercarriage  work,  the 
poles  and  shafts  of  both  light  and  heavy  vehicles, 
swivel-trees,  spokes  and  rims,  axle  beds,  and  so 
forth,  it  bears  the  highest  reputation  ;  while  it  is 
no  less  serviceable  for  telegraph  ])ole8and  railway 
sleepers,  though  for  the  last-named  purpose  the 
ilurray  red  gum  has  ot  late  years  been  preferred 
by  the  railway  authorities  of  Victoria.  Then, 
further,  apart  from  engineering  uses,  this  timber 
is  ordinarily  suitable  for  many  architectural 
purjjoses,  such  .as  floors,  doors,  dadoes,  &c.,  and 
also  for  cabinet  work.  It  lends  itself  to  wood- 
carving  with  singular  facility  and  success,  and 
there  wore  lately  to  be  seen  in  Melbourne  a  tall 
standard  hall  clock-case  of  quasi -(Jothic  design 
and  some  exq\ii8ite  decorative  panels  in  Cinquc- 
ceiito  constructed  of  this  wood,  and  beautifully 
carved  by  a  resident  wood-carver,  Mr.  W.  Howitt. 

It  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  these 
articles  to  speak  of  the  sanitary  and  hygienic 
advantages  attending  the  cultivation  of  manj'  of 
the  Eucalypts,  and  especially  the  peculiarly 
aromatic  E.  f/lolmlua,  on  account  of  the  power- 
fully antiseptic  properties  it  i)osse8ses.  But  those 
benefits  have  been  widely  experienced  in  manj' 
parts  of  the  world,  either  where  this  blue  gum  is 
indigenous,  or  to  which  it  has  been  translated,  its 
effect  in  sulxluing  malaria  being  very  striking, 
and  perhaps  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  Roman 
Campagna,  where  it  was  planted  by  the  Trappist 
monks  in  1869.  Indeed,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Europe  it  is  known  as  "  fever-tree,"  and  India, 
Turkestan,  Portugal,  Algeria,  Jamaica,  Florida, 
California,  Guatemala,  and  Brazil,  amongst  other 
countries,  can  bear  witness  to  the  salubrious  as 


marine  and  harbour  work.  Imleed,  its  diagnosis 
may  be  said  to  date  from  1890,  as  the  first 
mention  I  can  find  of  the  timber — a  mention 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Sydney  Technological  Museum — is  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Eucalypts  of  GippsL-ind,"  read  by  Mr. 
A.  \V.  Ilowitt,  F.G.S..  F.Ii.S.,  before  the" lloy.'il 
Society  of  Victoria,  on  July  10,  1890,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Tranmctiom  of  that  body.  To  Mr. 
Howitt  is  due  the  differentiation  of  this  timb(^r 
from  its  nearest  (congeners,  E.  rapitellata  and 
E.  Eugcnioides  ;  and  he  concludes  his  notice  of  it 
in  these  words  : — "  I  feel  that,  being  fortified  by 
the  o])inion  of  our  greatest  authoritj-,  the 
venerable  author  of  the  Eucalijptographia,  I  may 
establish  this  Eucalypt  as  an  independent  species, 
under  the  designation  ol  Eucalyptus  Mnelteriana." 

An  exc^eedingly  important  position  among  the 
Australian  hiirdwoods  is  that  occupied  by  the 
splendid  River  Murray  red  gum  {E.  rostratii). 
This  exceptionally  fine  timber  is  found  in  all  the 
continental  colonies,  but  particularly  on  both 
sides  of  the  Murray  where  that  river  divides 
Vic;toria  from  New  South  Wales.  It  is  regarded, 
however,  as  specially  a  Victorian  timber — partly 
because  the  paucity  of  that  colony  in  ironbarks 
has  led  to  the  red  gum  occupying  a  leading 
position,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  culpabhs 
neglect  till  recently  of  the  red-gum  forests  of 
New  South  Wales.  According  to  a  State  Paper 
presented  to  the  parliament  of  the  latter  colony 
in  September,  1895,  the  largest  and  most  heavily 
timbered  reserves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Murray 
contain  no  less  than  260,000  acres  of  red  gum, 
yet,  "  had  the  demand  of  a  few  years  back  con- 
tinued "  (when  an  effort  was  made  to  supplement, 
from  the  reserves,  the  Victorian  supply,  in  order 
to  meet  the  enormous  demand  in  that  colony),  "  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  our  forests  to 
have  kept  up  the  supply  in  their  unassisted  state." 
iloreover,  Mr.  J.  V.  de  Coque,  Timber  Inspector 
to  the  Public  Works  Department  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  a  ])aper  which  he  read  before  the  local 
Royal  Society  on  August  1,  1894,  unsparingh- 
condemns  the  E.  rosimta  of  his  own  colony.  He 
says  : — "  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  true  value  of  the  Murray  River  variety,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  most 
inferior  timber  for  use  in  public  works,  as  well  as 
for  general  building.  Comparing  it  only  with 
the  same  timber  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
I  attribute  its  inferiority  to  two  causes,  which  [to 
cut  short  his  explanation  and  illustrations]  are 
rapid   growth   and  excessive   moisture."  The 


well  as  the  commercial  value  of  this  Eucalypt,  and  !  tree  is  large  and  of  spreading  habit  rather  than 

 J  __j  — j:_  ;i. ■*!,.:..„„    tall,  the  average  height  being  only  100ft.,  but  it 

develops  a  large  bole  of  from  6ft.  to  10ft.  diameter 
at  the  base.  It  attains  its  largest  growth  where 
moisture  is  abundant,  but  develops  the  best 
timber  on  hilly  country,  and  even  in  the  desert 
parts  of  the  interior,  where,  however,  it  is  always 
found  by  creeks  or  waterfalls.  The  timber  grown 
on  hilly  ground  can  scarcely  be  excelled,  though 
it  is  somewhat  lighter  in  weight  than  that  grown 
on  rich,  moist  land  ;  the  weight  of  the  seasoned 
timber  per  cubic  foot  varies  fi'om  501b.  to  701b. 
according  to  the  situation.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  dark  rod  colour  of  the  wood,  which 
frequently  resembles  the  best  mahogany  ;  and 
in  spite  of  its  extreme  hardness  it  is  easier  to  work 
than  many  of  the  gums.  It  has  a  remarkable 
record  in  Victoria  for  durability  in  public  works, 
particularly  in  longitudinal  beams,  in  railway 
bridges,  and  as  sleepers,  and  when  sawn  into  small 
sizes  will  dry  and  season  evenly.  Single  trees,  felled 
and  converted  into  sleepers  under  departmental 
supervision,  have  produced  100,  200,  and  even 
250  sleepers  of  dimensions  6ft.  6in.  by  Bin.  by 
4^in.  The  E.  rostrata  is  an  excellent  girder 
wood,  inferior  only  to  the  best  ironbarks.  Its 
strength,  and  especially  its  durability,  make  it 
largely  employed  for  posts  and  piles  in  damp 
ground,  where  it  will  last  for  thirty  years  or 
more  ;  while  its  very  considerable  resistance  to 
the  Teredo  navalis  (as  well  as  to  fungoid  diseases 
and  the  white  ant)  places  it  high  among  the 
timbers  adapted  for  shipbuilding  and  marine 
work.  For  wood-paving  blocks  it  ranks  next, 
perhaps,  to  the  blackbutt  and  tallow-wood  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  is  one  of  the  timbers 
employed  the  most  largely  for  street-pa-sing  in 
Melbourne.  For  numerous  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  housebuilding,  for  coachbuilding 
and  a  varietj'  of  general  purposes,  this  red  gum  is 
of  great  value,  and  where  exposed  directly  to  fric- 
tion it  possesses  the  advantage  of  wearing  smooth 
without  splintering.  When  employed  for  piles, 
Ml-,  de  Coque  advises  its  being  used,  where 
possible,  in  the  round,  imhewn  and  unsquared. 


the  speed  and  readiness  with  which  it  thrives 
Though  naturally  growing  in  sub-Tropical,  or 
tolerably  warm,  temperate  regions,  the  tree  is 
hardy  enough  to  stand  a  temperature  of  19°Fahr., 
though  some  years  ago  the  plantatiims  on  the 
Black  Sea  perished  under  two  additional  degrees 
of  frost.  Readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
subject  I  may  refer  to  the  various  writings  of 
Baron  Ferdinand  von  MiiUer,  K.C.M.G.,  &c., 
Government  Botanist  of  Victoria,  which,  in  the 
old  country,  will  certainly  be  found  in  the 
libmries  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  probably  in  at  least  those  of  the 
Eoyal  Geographical  and  Lirmean  Societies.  The 
weight  of  the  Victorian  blue  gum  varies  from 
601b.  to  701b.  per  cubic  foot.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  tree  attains  very  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  those  above-mentioned,  and  is  found 
only  at  from  2,500ft.  to  3,000ft.  above  sea-level, 
while  the  wood  is  less  free  in  the  g^rain  than  that 
of  Victorian  production. 

Next  in  value  of  the  Victorian  timbers,  for 
marine  work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  experts, 
is  the  yellow  stringy  bark  {E.  Muelleriaiia),  named 
after  the  Government  botanist ;  indeed,  with  some 
authorities  it  occupies  the  first  position  of  favour. 
It  is  littoral,  species  growing  upon  sands  and 
sandy  clays  in  the  western  half  of  Gippsland  (the 
south-east  portion  of  the  colony),  where  it  occupies 
fully  300  square  miles,  principally  between  the 
Hoddle  Ranges  and  the  sea  coa.st.  The  maximum 
height  of  the  tree  is  170ft.,  but  more  frequently 
100ft.  to  150ft.  The  bole  is  straight  and  massive, 
with  a  persistent,  fibrous,  deeply  and  coarsely- 
fissured  dark-grey  bark.  The  wood  is  rather 
dark  in  tint,  fissile,  free  from  gum  veins  and 
shakes,  clear  in  the  grain,  and  of  almost 
phenomenal  durability.  The  timber  has  long 
been  used  for  such  local  purposes  as  fencing, 
&c.,  and  in  South  Gippsland  posts  may  be  seen 
which  have  been  standing  in  the  ground  for 
nearly  forty  years.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years,  however,  that  the  value  of  this 
yellow    stringybark    has    been   recog^sed  for 
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and  then  driven  with  the  bark  on,  to  allow  of 
the  sap-wood  seasoning  slowly,  and  so  avoiding 
the  tendency  to  split  and  open,  which  is  some- 
what characteristic  of  the  timber,  when  the  sap- 
wood  is  removed  before  the  hesirt-wood  is  com- 
pletely dry.  As  a  furniture  timber,  especiallly 
for  veneer,  the  E.  rostrata  is  deservedly  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  beautifully  mottled  and  wavy 
figure  it  possesses  ;  while  a  handsome  piece  of 
florid  Eenaissanco  carv-ing,  lately  executed  in 
Melbourne  by  Messrs.  Treede  and  Prenzel,  shows 
how  well  the  wood  can  lend  itself  to  the  carver's 
tool,  notwithstanding  the  "hooked"  and  inter- 
locked character  of  its  rather  short  grain. 

The  forest  red  gum  [E.  ttvelicornis)  greatly 
resembles  its  immediate  congener  of  the 
Mun-ay,  though  it  is  less  valuable.  It  is  always 
foimd  on  open  forest  or  alluvial  country,  and 
almost  invariably  near  watercourses,  and  it 
usually  varies  from  60ft.  to  90ft.  in  height, 
oc-casionaUy,  however,  reaching  150ft.,  with  a 
diameter  of  18in.  to  36in.,  and,  exceptionally,  6ft. 
The  wood  is  heavy  and  close-grained,  hard  and 
durable,  though  apt  to  warp  in  seasoning,  and 
much  like  the  Australian  cedar  (to  be  mentioned 
after  the  hardwoods  are  disposed  of),  in  its  red 
colour.  It  is  emploj-ed  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses as  its  ally  described  above,  or,  at  all  events, 
for  the  less  important  of  them :  for,  though  un- 
doubtedly a  fine  and  valuable  timber,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess  the  same  unquestion- 
able record  as  the  E.  rostrata,  except  in  the  one 
point  of  durability — a  quality  of  the  jF.  tereticornis 
which  has  been  long  and  completely  established. 
The  excellent  qualities,  however,  of  this  timber 
have  probably  been  overshadowed  by  the  ex- 
ceptional merits  of  the  Miuray  gum.  "Certainly, 
Mr.  de  Coque  condemns  it,  remarking  that  "the 
architect,  in  particular,  would  do  well  to  avoid  all 
red  gums."  But  then  he  is  speaking  of  the 
timbers  of  New  South  "Wales.  In  Victoria,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  bears  a  high  reputation  for 
general  building  purposes,  and  even  Mr.  de  Coque 
admits  its  excellence  for  wheelwright's  work ; 
while  for  wood-pa-ving  blocks  it  seems  to  possess 
every  requisite,  and  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 
E.  loitrala.  Its  weight  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
is  given  iby  Prof.  Warren  at  oT'SS. 

De  Libra. 
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COL'XTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.— XLIV. 
By  Geohge  H.  Bibby,  F.R.I.B.A. 

OUIGIN"  OF  HODEKX  PLANS. 

IT  is  interesting  to  note,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  during 
the  pa«t  century,  that  the  prevailing  architec- 
tural features  of  convents  were  adopted  bv  the 
a.sylum  builders  of  the  time,  as  appropriate  to 
institutions  for  the  insane  ;  and  hence  the  con- 
struction of  such  hospitals  as  those  of  Bethlehem 
and  St.  Luke,  and,  as  the  result,  the  introduction 
of  the  corridor  and  cell  system  in  our  asylums 
generally,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  nations. 

-•Uthough  a  few  of  the  transformed  convents  may 
bejsaid  to  have  fairly  served  the  purpose  of  asylums, 
it  is  doubtless  true  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
that  they  were  most  unfit  roceptacles  for  the  in- 
sane. Ah  opinion  quickly  gained  strength  (both  in 
this  country  and  upon  the  Continent)  ,^  that  an 
important  condition  of  success  is  that  the  curable 
should  be  separated  from  the  incurable  insane. 
The  intermingling  of  recent  eases  with  incurable 
cases  anrl  with  epileptics  exerted  an  influence 
upon  the  former  in  the  highest  degree  injurious. 
Apart  from  this,  the  two  classes  of  insane  require 
for  their  treatment  and  protection  arrangements 
diifering  in  many  particulars,  and,  naturally,  the 
area  of  the  asylum  would  by  such  mingling 
become  so  occupied  ^^-ith  incurables  that  it  could 
no  longer  afford  facilities  for  treatment  or  proper 
accommodation  for  curable  or  recent  cases.  In 
certain  Continental  asylums  different  departments 
of  the  same  institution  had  long  been  set  apart, 
the  one  for  cfises  rerjuiring  active  treatment,  and 
the  other  for  such  aa  had  become  chronic  ;  but 
anotherprinciple  was  hiteradopted  both  in  England 
and  abroa/I,  where  separated  and  special  asylums 
were  erected  for  the  two  classes  of  curable  and 
incurable  patients.  Various  reasons  were  assigned 
for  this  arrangement  of  special  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment of  curables  and  asj-lums  for  incurables.  It 
was  desired  to  bring  into  pnictice  these  new 
attempts  at  refonn  in  asylum  concerns  (which 
were  associated  with  much  expense;,  at  first  only 
for  thfjse  of  the  insane  who  were  considered 
curable.  New  asylums  were  tlierefore  built 
lor  that  purpose  ;    while   the   old  buildings, 


which  had  been  found  quite  ineflicient  for 
the  carrying  out  of  attempts  at  cure,  were, 
with  a  few  alterations,  converted  into  asylums 
for  inc\irablcs.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
organisation  of  asylums  for  incurables  would  have 
to  be  in  many  particulars  essentially  different  to 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  recent  cases,  inas- 
much as  in  the  former  case  nearly  all  have  to 
remain  during  their  entire  subsequent  lives, 
while  in  the  latter  their  residence  would  be 
probably  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Should  a  separate  chronic  patients'  asylum  be 
erected,  it  should  not  be  a  place  quite  retained  for 
incurables,  for  although  to  be  fitted  up  and 
designed  for  the  reception  of  old  chronic  cases, 
yet  the  means  of  recovery  ought  still  to  be 
present,  even  though  the  hopes  of  recovery  may 
be  but  very  ,  slight.  But  in  chronic  asylums 
patients  do  sometimes  unexpectedly  recover. 
Further  than  this,  some  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  the  quiet  and  well-behaved  incurably  insane 
may,  perhaps,  without  harm,  be  put  to  dwell 
amongst  the  recent  and  incurable  cases.  And 
some  asyliun  officials  have  recognised  in  the 
presence  of  a  stock  of  long-disciplined  but  in- 
curable patients  a  beneficial  and  essentially  cura- 
tive element  for  the  newly -admitted  patients, 
and  the  system  of  mingling  the  incurable  (of 
the  quieter  classes)  with  the  curable  has  been 
adopted  both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent with  satisfactorj-  results  ;  and  a  recent 
writer  upon  the  subject  of  asylums  maintains 
"  that  any  reform  of  the  present  asylum 
system  must  find  its  chief  development  in  the 
multiplication  and  perhaps  the  modification  of 
the  existing  admission  or  reception  wards.  A 
!  rigid  separation  of  the  hospital  for  curable  cases 
I  from  the  main  asylum,  the  functions  of  which 
i  would  be  chiefly  protective,  would  be  a  great 
error.  Everj-one  with  any  knowledge  of  asj'lum 
management  knows  that  the  hope  of  discharge  is 
the  first  great  factor  in  rendering  the  insane  amen- 
able to  discipline  and  treatment.  The  prospect  of 
future  libsrty — no  matter  how  distant — is  the 
one  bright  ray  which  lightens  the  asylum  gloom." 

There  are,  then,  two  modes  bj'  means  of  which 
the  curable  and  incurable  patients  may  be  housed 
separately — in  the  first  instance,  in  the  detached 
blocks  of  buildings  forming  the  ordinary  large 
asylum  ;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  in  a  series 
of  smaller  asylums,  each  planned  especially  for 
either  class  of  patients.  The  buildings  for  the 
smaller  asylums  would  necessarily  be  far  more 
costly  in  proportion,  inasmuch  as  it  woidd  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  each  institution  separate 
administration  buildings,  kitchens,  laundries,  &c. , 
which,  being  upon  a  smaller  scale,  would  be  pro- 
portionately more  expensive  as  regards  not  only 
the  buildings,  but  the  machinery  and  di-\dded 
superintendences.  These  are  amongst  the  dis- 
advantages of  asylums  of  limited  extent,  which, 
however,  have  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour  as 
regards  the  facilities  such  buildings  afford  for  the 
advantageous  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  in 
respect  of  the  frequently  higher  percentage  of 
recoveries  resulting  therefrom. 

The  conversion  of  private  mansions  into  public 
as3'lums  has  perhaps  been  far  more  common  on 
the  (Continent  than  in  this  country,  and  although 
of  late  years  a  few  here  have  been  successfully  so 
converted,  the  system  is  one  that  has  little  to 
recommend  it  beyond  reasons  of  economy  ;  but  of 
the  several  kinds  of  accommodation  set  apart  for 
the  insane,  that  in  connection  with  the  buildings 
and  administration  of  general  hospitals  on  the 
Continent  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  worst. 
Hospitals  and  asylums  have  practically  been 
formed  (in  former  j-ears)  as  institutions  under  one 
roof  in  nearly  all  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  most  common  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Belgium,  but  was  also  found  frequently  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  more  seldom  in  France  ; 
it  was  to  be  seen  at  Verona,  Padua,  Rome, 
Aneona,  Trieste,  and  other  Italian  cities;  at 
Seville  and  Saragossa  in  Spain  ;  at  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Brlinn,  Cologne,  Danzig,  Frankenthal,  Gratz, 
and  various  other  cities  of  Germany  ;  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  at  Mont- 
pellier,  Lyons,  and  elsewhere  in  France. 

Until  about  thirty  years  ago  the  best  Con- 
tinental asylums  are  "said  to  have  existed  at 
Auxerre,  Marseilles,  Quatre  Mare  (Rouen), 
Grenoble,  Ghent,  Meerenburg,  Illenau,  Halle,  in 
Saxon  Prussia  (a  building  erected  long  before 
that  of  which  I  gave  plans  in  the  Hi  ildino  News 
of  Feb.  U,  1896,  p.  229,  and  Feb.  28,  p.  303), 
Chambery  in  Savoy,  and  Hei)penhcim  in  Hesse. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  largest  asylums  on 
the  Continent  were  the  SalpCtricre  w"ith  1431 


female,  and  the  Bicctre  with  980  male  lunatics  ; 
the  Mareville,  near  Nancy,  with  1,200  inmates  ; 
the  Vienna  asylum  for  800 ;  and  asylums  at 
Lyons,  Lemberg,  Marseilles,  and  Stephansfcld, 
provided  each  for  about  700  patients  ;  but  these 
were  examples  of  Continental  asylums  of  unusual 
magnitude.  Even  at  that  period  it  was  considered 
that  the  numbers  of  the  insane  brought  together 
imder  one  roof  was  excessive  in  many  asylums, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Conti- 
nental experts  of  the  day  that  asylums  should  not 
be  for  more  than  .'300  patients ;  but  the  usual 
practice  was  to  build  them  for  a  smaller  number. 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  between  the 
buildings  of  English  and  Continental  asylums  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in 
former  times  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
asylum  buildings  was  to  a  considerable  degree 
influenced  by  the  difference  in  the  arrangement 
for  the  supervision  of  the  institutions.  The 
Continental  asylum  architect  had  an  entirely 
opposite  principle  to  provide  for  to  that  which 
was  required  of  the  English  architect. 

On  the  Continent,  the  necessity  of  a  medical 
staff  in  .a  greater  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inmates  was  earlier  recognised,  and  the  value  of 
observation  wards  and  of  individual  treatment 
and  supervision  was  well  appreciated  ;  even  in 
small  asylums  of  200  inmates  the  physician-in- 
chief  had  one  or  two  medical  assistants. 

In  England,  the  medical  superintendent  of 
most  asj'liuns  has  long  been  hindered  or  pre- 
vented from  gi^^ng  that  direct  observation  to  his 
patients,  and  that  individual  attention  to  his 
duties  (so  necessary  for  the  patient's  welfare)  by 
reason  of  many  occupations  forced  upon  him,  ia 
the  form  of  reports,  statistics,  &c.,  many  of  which 
might  be  performed  by  persons  other  than  medical 
men. 

As  an  example  of  an  asylum  arranged  upon  a 
bad  system  may  be  named  that  at  Caen,  which 
belonged  to  a  religious  sisterhood.  This  was  a 
singular  instance  of  toleration  in  France — a 
circumstance  attributable  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  governments  to  interfere  with  privileges 
accorded  in  a  previous  generation  to  a  religious 
sisterhood,  although  those  privileges  had  become 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
those  intrusted  to  their  charge.  Its  patients 
were  simply  passed  over  to  the  nuns,  who  assumed 
all  authority  in  the  organisation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  inmates,  exercised  severe  restraint, 
seclusion  and  penance  at  their  discretion,  and 
opposed  improvements,  which  the^-  could  not 
understand,  as  antagonistic  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  period.  They  supplied  medical  treatment  by 
engaging  the  services  of  a  physician,  resident  at 
some  distance  from  the  asylum,  to  prescribe  for 
the  sick. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  this  that  the  buildings 
were  structurally  unfit  for  an  asylum,  that 
restraint  was  more  practised  then  than  now,  that 
the  means  of  recreation  and  employment  were 
very  limited,  and  this  asylum  at  Caen  was  not 
only  used  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  but  had 
under  the  same  roof  a  large  boarding  school  for 
girls  ! 

The  subject  of  the  plans  and  designs  for  the 
asylums  of  former  times  is  full  of  interest,  but  is 
too  extensive  to  be  included  in  these  articles, 
which  I  must  now  hasten  to  bring  to  a  conclusion. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CONCERT-HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY-  - 

ROOMS.— xvr. 

By  Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow,  A.R.I. B. A. 

IN  planning  a  concert-hall  architects  too  fre- 
quently forget  that  very  large  numbers  of 
people  are  seated  in  the  choir  and  orchestra,  and 
that  these  people  quite  as  much  as  the  audience 
require  to  have  safe  entrances  and  exits.  Those 
who  know  the  majority  of  the  London  concert- 
halls  are  well  aware  of  the  want  of  provision  for 
those  who  occupy  seats  in  this  part  of  the  house. 
Frequently,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
orchestral  seats  are  occupied  by  the  public  them- 
selves at  meetings  and  at  concerts  where  no  choir 
is  engaged,  so  the  exits  from  this  part  of  the 
house  should  be  looked  upon  as  public  exits  quite 
as  much  as  any  other  exits  are. 

The  entrance  to  a  large  concert-hall  should  be 
so  planned  as  to  admit  vast  numbers  of  people 
without  unduly  crushing.  To  the  booked  parts 
of  the  hall,  where  people  arrive  in  carriages,  as 
much  space  as  possible  shoidd  be  allowed  for  the 
audience  to  alight  from  their  carriages  under 
cover.    In  close  proximity  to  the  vestibule  should 
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bo  tho  cloak-room  accommodation,  with  ample 
room  for  the  hanfjing  up  of  the  hats  and  coiits. 
In  this  resijcct  tho  last  concert-hall  erected  in 
London  is  sadlj-  wanting.  With  regard  to 
harriers  chocking  tho  inr\ish  of  jieople  past  the 
pay-hox,  far  greater  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  detail  in  buildings  of  this  clasK  than  is  done 
at  present.  Tt  is  ((uite  as  necessary  that  people 
should  enter  a  concert-hall  without  tho  risk  of 
personal  injury  by  crushing  as  it  is  for  them 
to  tile  past  the  pay-box  of  a  theatre  in 
an  orderly  manner.  This  is  a  point  which 
is  often  too  lightly  treated  by  even  the  expert 
designers  of  th(>atrcs,  and  is  indeed  totally  ignored 


Tio.  1.  —  A,  concert- 
liall ;  B,  orchestia  and 
stage  ;  C,  gallery  ;  D, 
club-rooms  :  E,  club- 
rooms  ;  r,  vestibule,; 
G,  gallery. 


Fio.  2. — A,  concei-t-hall ; 
B,  retii-ing-rooms  ;  C, 
club-rooms ;  D,  club- 
rooms  ;  £,  minor  hall. 


by  the  archit(H'ts  who  build  concert-halls.  The 
consequenco  is  that  we  too  frequently  find  that  the 
pay-box.  an  after-thought,  is  but  like  a  wooden 
sentry-box  placed  in  the  passage,  diminishing  its 
width  and  the  value  of  the  exit.  The  barriers, 
too,  are  movable  like  wooden  hurdles,  easily  over- 
turned and  forming  an  impediment  and  obstruction 
of  the  greatest  danger  to  an  outrushing  crowd. 


Fio.  3. — A,  concert-hall ;  B,  street :  C,  orchestra  ; 
D,  foyer  ;  E,  minor  hall. 

( )f  late  years  the  London  County  Council  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  this  matter  ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  cA'cn  with  the  most  ingenious  con- 
crivanco  of  collapsible  barriers,  to  obtain  the  same 
rosult  and  the  same  good  and  safe  entrance  which 
should  exist  in  the  original  building.    In  mv 


Fig.  T).— a,  concert-haU  ;  B,  minor  hall :  C,  vestibule  ;  D,  musicuins'  room  ;  E,  musicians'  room ; 

F,  organ  ;  G,  grand  staircases. 


l)aj)<'rs  on  Theatres,  illustrated  in  the  Biii.Dixf; 
News,  Oct.  21,  1892,  I  showed,  both  by  diagram 
and  description,  how  a  crowd  should  be  led,  one  by 
one,  past  the  ))ay-box,  through  a  narrow  entrance, 
yet  have  the  full  avaihible  width  of  the  jjassagc 
for  exit  without  any  obstruction.  This  is  done  by 
leading  off  a  naiTow  jjassage  from  the  wide  pa.s.sage, 
which,  after  passing  the  pay-box,  again  enters 
the  main  passiige.  The  narrow  passage  is,  of 
coui-se,  not  u.sed  at  all  for  exit.  I  know  nowhere 
where  this  system  has  been  adopted  in  a  concert- 
hall,  although  the  necessities  are  as  great  a.s  in  a 
theatre. 

Where  concert-halls  are  built  with  tiers  or 
galleries,  each  tier  should  have  its  separate  entrance 
and  its  separate  exit.  The  width  of  these  should 
be  in  no  case  less  than  4ft.  Gin.  This  dimension 
applies  equally  to  passages,  doorways,  and  stair- 
eases. 

One  word  as  to  construction.  Although  there 
is  presumably  not  the  same  danger  fiom  fire  in  a 
concert-room  as  in  a  theatre,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  stage  and  the  sccneiy,  yet  from  recent  cases 
of  fires  in  public  buildings  which  have  occurred 
even  during  this  year  we  learn  that  many  con- 
flagrations originate  in  the  auditorium,  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  smoking  and  the  smouldering 
of  tobacco  and  matches  thrown  down  on  the  wooden 
floor,  probably  falling  between  the  open  joints  of 
the  floorboards  into  the  space  beneath.  It  may  be 
said  it  is  only  in  music-halls,  not  in  concert-halls, 
that  smoking  takes  place  ;  but  my  answer  to  that 
is  that  a  good  many  smoking  concerts  are  given 
annually  in  concert-halls,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  auditorium  of  a  concert-room  should  be 
constructed  of  fireproof  materials,  with  tiers 
constructed  of  concrete,  as  in  a  theatre. 

The  absence  of  columns  supporting  the  galleries, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  cantilever  system,  is  as 
great  an  advantage  in  a  concert-room,  perhaps 
even  greater  than  in  a  theatre,  as  there  is  then 
no  obstruction  either  to  the  sound-wave  or  to  the 
sight. 

The  I>iederhalle  (Figs.  1  and  2),  in  Stuttgart, 
is  a  building  of  unusual  length,  which  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  prolonged  and  added  to 
since  it  was  fu-st  erected  in  1863.  Then  it  con- 
sisted simply  of  assembly-rooms,  with  a  hall  on 
the  upper  floor.  In  1874  was  added  the  large  ball 
and  adjuncts,  the  full  width  of  the  old  building. 
Two  staircases  lead  from  the  hall  at  the  end  of 
the  old  portion  of  the  premises  to  the  galleries 
above.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
movable  orchestral  platform,  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  stage  for  occasional  theatrical  per- 
formances. The  small  hall  in  the  front  of  the 
building  has  also  a  stage. 

The  concert  hall  at  Frankfort  (Figs.  3  and  4), 


designed  by  the  architect  5Ir.  H.  Bumitz  for  the 
Dramatic  ISociety,  is  upon  a  site  of  peculiar  and 
unsatisfactory  outline,  as  the  building  is  cut  in 
two  by  a  street  with  the  large  concert-hall  on 
one  side  and  the  small  music-room  on  the  other. 
In  order  to  make  a  connection  between  these 
rooms  a  foyer  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  bridge 
across  the  street,  which  at  the  same  time  sen-ed 
as  the  covered  carriage  porch  to  the  main 
entrance  below,  which  was  purposely  placed  at 
this  point. 

The  building  on  the  south  side  consists  of  the 
great  hall  and  gnmd  staircase  and  restaurant : 
that  on  the  north  side  consists  of  the  small 
hall  and  mamiger's  rooms.  The  large  hall 
measures  42-69  m6tres  long  by  16-22  metres  wide 
and  13-9.5  metres  high.  The  seating  accom- 
modation is  for  900  persons,  and  there  is  standing 
room  for    450   more.     There    is    a  movable 


Fig.  4. — A,  concert-hall :  C,  gallery ;  D,  corridor. 


orchestra  for  .50  to  60  performers  and  seats  for  a 
choir  of  200.  The  small  hall,  specially  built  for 
chamber  music,  is  lo-4  metres  long  by  10-24 
metres  wide,  and  on  account  of  its  position,  being 
buUt  in  on  all  sides,  it  obtains  its  light  from  the 
roof.  It  is  said  to  accommodate  415  persons 
(325  seated  and  90  standing),  while  200  more  can 
be  got  into  the  side  gallery ;  but,  judging  from 
the  plan,  one  would  gather  that  these  numbers 
could  not  be  admitted  without  unduly  crowding 
the  room  beyond  its  "safe"  capacity.  The 
foyer  connecting  the  two  buildings  measures 
1.5-4  metres  by  13-1  metres,  and  is  used  as  a 
refreshment  -room. 
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Fia.  6. — A,  concert-hall ;  B,  terrace  ;  C,  dining-room ;  D,  terrace  ;  E,  ladies'  saloons ;  F,  ladies' 
saloons ;  O,  orchestra  ;  V,  vestibule. 


The  Musical  Union  (Fig.  o)  in  Vienna  was 
opened  in  January,  1870.  The  building  was 
erected  from  drawings  by  the  architect,  Baron 
Hansen,  and  it  contains  two  large  halls,  of  which 
the  greater,  or  concert-hall,  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  2,000,  with  an  orchestra  capable  of  holding  500 


Fio.  7.— A,  concert-hall;  B,  buffet;  C,  terrace 
entrance ;  B,  covered  corridor ;  E,  vestibule ; 
F,  retiring-rooms;  O,  retiring  rooms. 


musicianH  and  singers,  at  the  rear  of  which  is 
placed  the  great  organ.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
halls  was  a>nHtnicted  to  meet  the  rwiuircments  of 
smaller  concerts,  quartettes,  and  chamber  music. 
As  the  concerts  arc  mostly  held  in  the  daj--time, 
a  good  supply  of  daylight  has  been  provided. 

The  plan  which  1  produce  shows  th(;  first-floor 
level  upon  which  the  concert-roouu*  are  situated, 


the  ground  floor  being  occupied  bj-  the  approaches, 
cloakrooms,  and  vestibules,  which  are  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Right  through  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  carriageway,  from  which  people  can 
alight  under  cover  at  the  foot  of  staircases,  which 
lead  therefrom  directly  into  the  hall  above.  From 
the  front  vestibule  two  wide  staircases,  to  the 
right  and  left,  are  approached  (Fig.  5)  delivering 
at  the  back  of  the  hall.  The  two  small  circular 
staircases  lead  down  to  the  covered  carriage-way 
already  mentioned,  while  the  remaining  staircases 
afford  extra  means  of  egress. 

The  large  hall  is  13-9  metres  wide  by  31-92 
long.  At  a  height  of  1-11  metres  there  is  a  raised 
platform  running  round  the  room.  This  platform 
is  only  2-2  metres  wide,  above  which,  at  a  height 
of  .5-98  metres,  is  a  gallery  of  the  same  width 
fitted  with  "  tip-up  "  seats.  There  is  another  tier 
over  this  part.  The  height  of  the  hall  is  I'-" 
metres,  and  daylight  is  obtained  from  all  four 
sides  by  means  of  48  windows. 

The  smaller  hall  is  10-42  metres  wide,  and  has 
an  arched  ceiling  10-4  metres  in  height  at  the 
sides,  measuring  11-4  metres  high  in  the  middle. 
There  is  one  gallery  in  the  hall,  l"2o  metres  in 
width.  A  peculiar  feature  in  both  these  halls  is 
that  the  Royal  boxes  are  arranged  on  the  sides 
and  not  in  the  centre  at  the  end,  as  is  more  often 
the  case  in  public  buildings.  In  order  that  the 
revenue  of  the  building  should  be  as  large  as 
possible,  a  part  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied 
with  shops,  dwelling-rooms,  and  restam-ant  ; 
while  on  the  top  stories  are  rooms  let  off  for 
music-teaching  rooms  and  j)ractice  rooms  in  con- 
nection with  a  conservatoire. 

The  Alpine  resort  of  Ischl  is  yearly  filled  by 
numerous  visitors  who  frequent  the  place  for 
pleasure  and  renewal  of  health.  In  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  former,  the  town  erected 
in  1872- 187o  a  concert-hall  as  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
and  built  it  in  a  splendid  situation  surrounded  by 
a  park.  In  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen  the  orchestra 
is  placed  at  the  side,  not  at  the  end,  as  one  is 
accustomed  to  find  it ;  the  reason  is,  that  the 
building  is  not  solely  used  for  concerts,  but 
dances  and  other  entertainments  are  held  therein 
as  well.  The  largo  ladies'  saloon,  the  reading- 
room,  and  dining-rooms  all  point  to  it  being  a 
l)lace  of  entertainment  meeting  all  demands  of  a 
jjleasure  resort.  A  covered  drive  is  ))laced  before 
the  vestibule,  which  is  on  tlie  south,  with  porter's 


box  and  pay-place  on  one  side,  and  cloak-rooms 
on  the  other.  To  the  east  and  west  are  terraces, 
special  features  of  the  building,  being  greatly  in 
request  for  people  "  lounging  "  in  the  open  air  on 
a  summer  day.  In  the  basement  one  finds  the 
administrativeoflices,  guest-rooms,  and  musicians' 
room  in  direct  communication,  by  means  of  a 
special  staircase,  with  the  orchestra. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  large  concert  hall  at 
Charlottenberg,  in  lierlin,  known  as  the  "  Flora" 
Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1872-74  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  H.  Stier.  The  building  ex- 
tends lengthways  north  and  south,  and  on  one 
side  of  it  is  a  large  jjalm-house,  extending  over  an 
area  of  2,700  square  metres.  The  necessary 
forcing  houses  for  the  plants  are  situated  in 
another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  connected  with 
the  palm-house  by  a  covered  way.  The  building 
itself  occupies  an  area  of  1,028  square  metres, 
while  the  concert  hall  measures  48-18  metres  long 
by  22-75  metres  wide,  and  28  metres  high.  It 
is  surroimded  on  two  sides  bj'  a  corridor  2  8 
metres  wide,  the  windows  from  which  open  on 
to  the  palm-house  on  the  one  side  and  a  terrace 
on  the  other.  The  floor  of  the  palm-house 
is  2-5  metres  below  that  of  the  hall,  so  that 
from  nearly  all  points  of  the  hall  the  plants 
can  be  seen,  creating  a  pleasing  and  novel 
effect.  The  rooms  which  surround  the  great  hall 
are  carried  up  two  stories,  and  the  basement  is 
occupied  by  the  oflices,  kitchens,  cellars,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  refreshment  department.  At  one  end 
of  the  building  is  a  large  dining-room. 


THE  SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
society  on  Monday  evening  last  the  dis- 
cussion was  resumed  of  Mr.  R.  M.  D.  Sanders's 
paper  on  "Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland," 
read  at  a  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Garvey,  after  thanking  the  institu- 
tion for  having  elected  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Land  Agents'  Association,  some  two  hundred  in 
number,  as  Fellows,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament.  It  was  most  desirable 
that  a  fair  and  just  settlement  of  the  Irish  land 
question  should  be  arrived  at,  and  the  Bill 
was,  he  thought,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  his  countrymen  were  not  so  unlike  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  to  be  able  to  forbear 
asking  if  they  knew  whether  anything  more 
was  to  be  obtained.  Landowners  in  Ireland 
had  absolutely  no  voice  in  fixing  their  rents 
unless  the  tenancies  had  been  created  before  1881, 
and  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  Court  which, 
had  this  immense  power  of  fixing  rents  should  be 
composed  of  men  of  experience  as  well  as  integrity. 
He  was  afraid  that  some  of  the  present  day  sub- 
commissioners,  though  actuated  by  the  best 
motives,  had  little  practical  experience  in  farming; 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  on  which  it  depended, 
and  that  few  of  them  would  pass  the  Pro- 
fessional Associates'  Examination  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Ii-eland 
and  in  England  were  not  precisely  similar. 
In  Ireland  there  was  little  of  the  stiff  clay 
which  made  wheat  growing  so  difficult,  and  the 
system  of  small  farms  was  admirably  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  country.  Farming  was  still 
remunerative  ;  but  not,  of  course,  so  profitable  as 
a  few  years  ago. 

Colonel  Lowry  said  that  the  tenants'  view  of 
the  question  was  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  a  newspaper,  but  the  landlord's  side  was 
less  generally  understood.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
introducing  the  Bill  of  1881,  had  expressly 
acquitted  the  landlords  of  Ireland  of  the 
charges  of  injustice  and  tyranny  which  had 
been  brought  against  them,  and  yet  imder 
that  Bill  there  w;is  not  found  one  rent 
which  was  delared  to  be  "fair"  in  all  Ireland. 
The  principles  of  political  economy  had  been 
then,  it  was  said,  "temporarily  banished  to  the 
planet  Saturn ;  ' '  but  every  fresh  Bill  had  driven 
them  further  and  further.  But  yet,  in  spite  of 
legislation,  they  stiU  maintained,  if  rents  were 
reduced,  tenant  right  went  up  in  value,  and  now 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  ever.  In  concluding, 
C!ol.  liowry  bore  testimony  to  the  conspicuous 
honesty  whi(;h,  in  spite  of  inducements  and  incite- 
ments, still  characterised  the  Irish  tenant  farmer. 

Mr.  G.  de  L.  Willis  (secretary  to  the  Land- 
owners' Convention  in  Ireland)  said  the  Bill  gave 
greater  facilities  for  land  purchase  than  had  ever 
before  been  suggested.  The  provisions  of  all  land- 
purchase  schemes  were  necessarily  hampered  with 
a  number  of  complicated  financial  details  which  i( 
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was  vciy  hard  to  make  the  ordinary  tenant 
understand,  and  a  man  purchasing  his  holding  at 
the  time  of  his  middle  life  did  not  much  care 
whether  the  interest  for  its  rc^payment  ran  for  60 
or  70  years.  It  was  now  proposed  that  the  annuity 
of  4  per  cent.,  payable  for  the  redemption  of  the 
purchase-money,  should  be  reduced  by  not 
less  than  10  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  each 
period  of  10  years  following  the  purchase,  by 
making  the  charge  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  still 
outstanding  at  such  period.  This  would  reduce 
the  annuity  by  about  one-third  at  the  end  of 
thirtj'  years.  It  was  difficult  to  make  tenants 
appreciate  the  benefit  of  concessions  which  were, 
to  them,  a  long  way  off.  They  much  preferred 
an  immediate  advantage,  even  if,  in  the  end,  they 
suffered  by  not  waiting. 

Mr.  H.  de  F.  Montgomery  said  he  believed  the 
authors  of  the  present  Bill  were  actuated  by  the 
best  of  motives  ;  but  ho  doubted  whether  the 
means  by  which  they  proposed  to  carry  them  out 
would  fulfil  the  desired  end.  The  respective  and 
mutual  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  not 
sutHciently  clearly  defined.  Then,  as  he  read  it,  a 
tenant  wlio  was  dissatisfied  could  have  his  case 
reheard,  while  a  landlord  had  not  that  right, 
It  also  seemed  that  while  the  land  stock  was 
low  the  landlord  Tnight  be  paid  off  in  it ;  but  if 
It  were  above  i)ar,  he  must  be  ])aid  in  cash. 
In  other  ways  the  Kill  certainly  favovired  the 
tenant,  while  infringing  the  landlord's  rights. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  rent  should  vary  with 
prices,  and  he  had  himself  tried  to  work  out  such 
a  sch(!me  ;  but  he  was  faced  by  the  difficulty  that 
a  man  who  bought  and  afterwards  sold  cattle,  for 
instance,  when  they  were  cheap,  made  as  much 
profit  as  if  he  bought  and  sold  when  they  were 
dcjir.  Many  other  details  of  the  Bill  were«ubject 
to  criticism  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  an  honest 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  question. 

Mr.  Horace  I'lunkett,  M.B.,  said  that  from  the 
landlord's  point  of  view,  every  new  Irish  Land 
Bill  was  worse  than  the  last ;  but  he  believed  that 
if  this  Bill  were  accepted  as  a  fair  compromise,  it 
would  set  the  question  at  rest,  at  all  events  for  a 
time.  He  thought  the  c^se  of  the  newer  land- 
lords, who  purchased  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  was  even  harder  than  that  of  the  old 
landlords,  for  the  former  were  assured,  on  pur- 
chasing, that  they  would  benefit  by  a  rise  in  rents, 
which  the  State  afterwards  made  impossible. 

Mr.  H.  Stuart  Moore  said  he  thought  the  Bill 
■was  rather  a  lawyers'  one,  and  that  members  of 
that  profession  would  be  the  only  persons  to 
benefit  much  by  it.  He  did  not  think  it  held  out 
any  hope  of  finality. 

Sir  Thomas  Butler  having  expressed  his  can- 
currence  with  the  views  of  previous  speakers, 
Mr.  Sanders,  in  reply,  said  he  attributed  the 
failure  of  the  Land  Acts  which  had  so  often  been 
passed,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  political,  and 
not  agricultural  acts.  They  had  not  promoted 
agriculture,  nor  induced  capital  to  support  it ; 
they  had  only  transferred  property  from  one  class 
to  another.  The  future  farmer  would  be  a  worse 
rack-rented  man  than  his  predecessors.  Everj-- 
thing  was  ostensibly  done  for  the  tenant,  but  no 
facilities  were  given  to  the  landlord.  If  he  sold, 
his  money  must  remain  in  court  until  he  had  gone 
through  a  very  tedious  process  of  pro^dng  his  title, 
and  was  it  likely  that,  such  being  the  case,  any 
landlord  would  willinglv  sell  'r 


NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— XIV. 

HOUSEM.UDs'  SLOP-SINKS. 

FOR  a  small  dwelling  the  simplest  method  of 
disposing  of  fouled  chamber  liquids  is  to 
arrange  the  sanitarj-  fitments  so  that  a  water- 
closet — preferably  one  used  by  the  servants — is 
available  for  this  purpose.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
desirable  that  the  combined  closet  and  slop-sink 
should  be  of  the  wash-down  pedestal  form,  and 


Fig.  70. 

fitted  with  a  circular  -  fronted  white  -  glazed 
earthernware  slop-top  under  the  hinged  seat  of 
the  closet.  Fig.  70  is  a  sketch  of  a  slop-top  suit- 
able for  this  purpose.  A  housemaids'  washing-up 
sink  must  also  be  pro^'ided  in  some  convenient 
place.  The  sink  may  be  of  glazed  stoneware  or 
enamelled    cast    iron,   supported  on  cast-iron 
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brackets,  and  the  whole  (Jf  the  appliance,  in- 
cluding the  waste  and  overflow  pii)e,  should  be 
visible  and  readily  accessible  for  cleaning  purpos*!S. 

Instead  of  the  usual  brass  washer  and  plug  to 
the  outlet  of  the  waste  and  a  concealed  overflow 
pipe,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  a  standing  waste 
and  overflow,  which  may  be  jdaced  in  a  small  open 
recess,  as  shown  in  Fig.  71.  A  siphon  trap  must 
be  fixed  immediately  under  the  sink  outlet,  the 
waste-pipe  discharging  outside  over  the  hopper 
head  of  a  vertical  waste,  which  should  again  dis- 
charge over  a  trapped  guUey.  Both  hot  and  cold 
water  supply  are  usually  laid  on  to  the  sink. 

In  large  esUiblishments  where  separate  slop- 
closets  and  sinks  are  necessary,  the  slop  sink  and 
wash-up  sink  may  be  combined,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  72.  The  slop  sink  must  be  fixed  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  as  required  for  a 


water-closet.  The  whole  should  be  thoroughly 
self-cleansing,  the  basin  being  provided  ^vith 
a  flushing-rim  and  small  flushing-cistern  or 
water-waste  preventer.  A  loose  grating  should 
be  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  in  order  to 
retain  pieces  of  soap,  brushes,  cloths,  or  other 
foreign  articles  which  might  at  any  time  be 
carelessh"  thrown  in  with  the  slops. 

The  soil-pipe  and  trap  to  a  slop-sink  need  not 
be  larger  than  2Hn.  or  Sin.  diameter.  It  must 
be  connected  to  the  drain,  and  carried  up  full 
bore  above  the  eaves  as  a  ventilating-pipe  in  the 
same  way  as  described  for  the  soil-pipe  of  a  w.c. 
An  anti-siphonage  pipe  should  also  be  fixed  near 
the  top  of  the  trap,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72.  The 
wash-up  sink  should  be  provided  with  a  standing 
waste  and  overflow  pipe  in  an  open  recess  at  the 
open  recess  at  the  side,  the  waste-pipe  therefrom 
discharging  into  the  slop-sink  just  below  the 
flushing  rim. 

Housemaids'  slop-sinks  should  be  fixed  in  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated  lobbies,  not  in  some  dark 
inconvenient  out-of-the-way  comer  as  is  so 


frequently  the  case.  The  floor  shoidd  be  con- 
crete, tiles,  mosaic,  or  other  similar  materials, 
the  i)i)rtions  of  the  walls  cx)ntiguou8  to  the  slop- 
sink  being  protected  with  enamelled  slate  or 
glazed  tiles  to  a  height  of  at  least  3ft.  The  hot 
and  cold  water  supply  should  not  be  placed  over 
the  slop-sink,  as  the  water  drawn  from  taps  in 
such  a  position  might  possibly  become  fouled 
with  splashings  from  the  slops  and  also  by  dirty 
cloths  being  temporarily  placed  upon  them.  The 
water  supply  should  be  arranged  to  discharge 
over  the  wash-up  .sink,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

Both  the  slop-closet  and  the  wash-up  sink  are 
best  fixed  without  any  wooden  inclosure,  so 
that  every  part  may  be  visible  and  readily 
cleaned. 

CHIPS. 

To-day  (Friday)  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  will 
lay  the  foimdatioa  stone  of  the  new  Church  of  All 
Saints  in  tlie  Exeter-road,  Exmouth,  of  which 
Messrs.  Luscombe  and  Son,  Exeter,  are  the 
builders. 

The  church  of  St.  George,  at  Tiverton,  is  about  to 
be  restored  internally  and ' '  givena  more  ecclesiastical 
appearance,"  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Tait  and 
Harvey,  of  Exeter.    The  estimated  cost  is  £700. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  town  hall  for 
Hammersmith  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week  by  the 
Duke  of  Fife.  The  building,  to  be  erected  by  Messrs. 
(>.  Wimpey  and  Co.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Richardson,  will  abut  on  to  the  Hammersmith 
Broadway,  replacing  the  recently  demolished 
building  occupied  by  the  Vestry  of  Hammersmith, 
in  succession  to  the  defunct  Fulham  District  Board 
of  Works. 

The  new  house  property  in  Hove  and  Aldrington 
is  filling  up  rapidly,  and  more  is  in  course  of  erection. 
The  open  space  between  the  Hove  Gasworks  and 
Conuaught-road  is  beingcovered  with  shop  property. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Church-road  shops  are  being 
built  between  the  Hove  council  yard  and  Hove- 
street.  A  new  road  will  shortly  be  rnade  to  the 
north  of  the  railway,  forming  a  continuation  of 
Rutland-road,  up  to  the  Old  Shoreham-road. 
Portland-road  is  being  extended  further  west,  and 
house  property  is  being  built  close  to  the  National 
Schools,  which  but  a  few  months  ago  stood  quite 
alone.  At  the  bottom  of  Station-road,  Aldrington, 
and  in  the  Hove  parish,  shop  property  is  being 
erected,  while  the  new  roads  to  the  west  of  West- 
bourne- villas  are  being  rapidly  covered  with  modem 
villa  residences. 

The  district  council  of  Ilkley  have  taken  over  from 
trustees  the  budding  and  contents  of  the  local 
museum. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch,  Inspector  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Peterborough 
on  Wednesday  week  with  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  city  council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £20,000 
for  electric-lighting  works. 

The  school  board  for  Coventry  have  adopted  plans 
by  Mr.  George  Steane,  of  that  city,  for  enlargement 
of  the  schools  in  South-street,  from  7.)0  to  1196 
places,  at  an  estimated  cost  for  the  additional  446 
seats  of  £3,100. 
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THE  BATHH.KUS,  LUBECK.— I.XTEKIOP.  OF  ROT.\L  INSPR-IN'CE 

compaxt's  xew  offices,   LIVERPOOL.— a  hocse  in- 
^  sorfolk,  by  messrs.  ebse3t  george  axd  yeates. — 
biemisgham  architectue.yl  associatio.y.— stables  at 

8H0CKEBWICK,     SOKERSET.  —  STEWARD'S     HOUSE  AND 
.  STABLES,    XORFOLK,   BY   MESSRS.   EKXEST   GEORGE  ASD 
TE.iTES.  —  .IBISODOX      FREE     LIBEAKY.  —  CO.VCII-LAXE 
SCHOOLS,  XORTH  SHIELDS. 


AX  OUTSIDE  STAIKCASE  OF  THE  RATHHAUS,  LtBECK. 

LriiECK,  in  Xorth  Germany,  is  a  very  interesting 
-city,  in  virtue  of  its  fine  churches,  its  picturesque 
-gateways,  its  treasures  of  painting  and  wood- 
<«rving,  and  its  old  buildings.  In  the  Uth  and 
loth  centuries  Liibeck  was  the  most  important  of 
the  three  independent  towns  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  It  began  to  decline  in  prosperity  early 
in  the  16th  centurj-.  It  was  pillaged  by  the 
French  in  1806,  and  in  1810  Xapoleon  annexed  it 
to  the  French  Empire.  In  1815  it  was  declared 
3.  free  town  of  the  German  confederation.  About 
that  time  its  population  had  dwindled  from  80,000 
to  23,000  ;  now  it  has  recovered  some  of  its  former 
importance,  and  the  popidation  is  about  70,000. 
In  old  days  Liibeck  was  walled  and  fortified  ;  of 
these  fortifications  little  more  remains  than  the 
two  fine  gateways,  the  Berg  Thor  and  the 
Moisten  Thor,  both  of  the  l.ith  century.  The 
Puathhaus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
of  Lubeck.  (We  give  an  illustration  of  an  out- 
side staircase  from  drawings  by  Thomas  K. 
Macquoid,  E.I.,  who  kindly  sends  us  this  descrip- 
tion. ^  A  portion  of  the  building  dates  from  the 
•end  of  the  13th  centurj- :  it  forms  a  part  of  two 
sides  of  the  Market-place.  The  old  portions  are 
faced  with  glazed  brick,  red,  green,  and  Mark. 
.Some  lienaissance  work  was  added  in  the  16th 
century,  of  which  the  out.side  staircase,  with  a 
beautiful  balcony  near  it,  is  a  notable  feature  •  it 
Lsin  the  Breite  Straase.  This  staircase  leads  to 
the  first  floor  ;  it  i.s  of  plaster,  and  its  carvings  are 
elaborate,  delicate,  and  full  of  character.  An 
interior  staircase,  also  of  10th-century  date,  is 
remarkable  ;  it  is  supported  by  clustered  columns. 
When  I  saw  it,  it  was  lighted  by  electric  light, 
which  gave  great  effect  to  the  green  glazed  bricks 
of  which  it  is  buUt.  There  are  fine  oak  carvings  and 
beautiful  interior  work  in  the  War  Chamber  of 
the  Rathhaus.  T.  K.  M. 

THE  ROVAI,  IXSI  UAXCR  OI-FICE,  LIVEIII'OOI.. 

The  week  before  last  we  gave  illustrations  of  the 
selected  design  for  .  this  great  building  in  Liver- 
I.00I,  as  well  as  Mr.  John  Belcher's  design  for  the 
«ime  work,  and  both  are  being  exhibited  at  the 
present  Boyal  Academy.  To-day  we  supplement 
the  exterior  of  Mr.  Belcher's  design  by  giving  his 
per«i>ective  of  the  interior  of  the  public  office, 
which  in  point  of  fact  forms  the  leading  feature 
of  his  scheme.  It  is  a  bold  venture  ably  handled, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  artistically-drawn  view 
by  which  it  is  so  well  illustrated  at  Burlington 
Jlouse,  and  herewith  reproduced. 

HOt  SE  IN-  XOIllOLK. 

Tnis  Pkst  Anglian  mansion,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Kmest  fJeorgc  and  'i'eates,  is  represented 
by  the  two  perspective  views  which  are  now  at 


the  Ro}-al  Academy  Exhibition,  from  the  masterly 
pencil  of  Mr.  Ernest  George.  The  key  plan 
which  accompanies  these  drawings  shows  the 
quadrangular  forecourt  in  front  of  the  house,  the 
kitchen  yard  being  well  screened  within  an  inner 
court.  The  main  block  follows  the  E  shape  that 
was  common  to  Elizabethan  houses,  the  office 
wing  forming  a  quadrangle  on  the  north  side. 

SKETCHES   HY  MEMilEIlS  OF  THE  lilllMIXOnAlI  A. A. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  published*  some  drawings 
made  to  time  by  the  members  of  the  Sketching 
Class  of  the  Birmingham  A.A.  To-day  we  give 
two  more  by  Mr.  Herbert  Norman,  who  can  give 
no  particulars  of  the  half-timbered  house  ;  but 
he  kindly  sends  us  the  following  notes  about 
Hampton-in-Arden  Church,  the  subject  of  the 
upper  drawing  on  the  accompanying  lithographic 
plate.  When  we  referred  to  the  work  of  this 
club  before,  as  above  stated,  some  accoimt  of  the 
method  of  working  adopted  was  furnished  which 
may  be  interesting  for  reference.  Hampton-in- 
Arden  Church  is  a  veritable  Tom-Tiddler's  ground 
for  the  architectural  student — all  phases  of  archi- 
tecture, from  Norman  to  Perpendicular,  are  here 
to  be  met  with.  The  sketch  given  shows  the 
junction  of  chancel  and  south  aisle,  the  window 
in  the  latter  being  to  a  small  chapel.  In  the 
chancel,  which  is  somewhat  narrow,  being  only 
17ft.  wide,  there  is  a  rather  ornamental  reliquary, 
also  a  sedilia  and  piscina?.  In  the  north  wall  is 
to  be  found  a  Norman  doorwaj-,  with  traces  of 
carving  still  remaining  in  the  tympanum.  The 
tower  itself  is  of  most  pleasing  proportion. 

STABLES,  SHOCKEUW-ICK,  SOMERSET,  AND  STABLE 
BriLDrN'GS  .A.XD  STEWARD'S  HOISE  IN  NORFOLK. 

These  two  similar  groups  of  stable  buildings  are 
situate  in  far  distant  parts  of  the  country — the 
first  work  designed  in  stone,  the  second  in  half- 
timber  construction — and  although  so  different  in 
treatment,  both  display  an  entirely  appreciative 
taste  and  suitabilitj'  of  purpose  at  once  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  traditions  of  our  national 
Domestic  architecture,  and  well  according  with 
their  surroundings,  besides  which  they  meet  the 
practical  requirements  of  to-day,  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Yeates 
are  the  architects. 

ABIXGDOX  FREE  LIBR.U!Y. 

These  premises  have  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Jlr.  J.  G.  T.  West,  architect.  The 
front  elevation  is  in  red  brick,  relieved  by  stone 
dressings  and  timbered  gabled  bay  windows  on 
the  second  floor,  with  a  pair  of  French  doors  and 
a  balcony  over  the  central  entrance,  surmounted 
by  a  stone  canopy,  in  which  is  the  key-stone  laid 
in  June  last  by  Lord  Wantage,  beaiing  the  letters 
C.  H.  in  monogram  form,  and  the  date  1895.  The 
front  part  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  two 
shops  with  separate  entrances,  and  the  rents  of 
these  business  premises  will  be  reserved  bj^  the 
Governors  of  Christ's  Hos])ital  in  consideration 
of  their  having  spent  more  than  their  scheme 
allows.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  remainder 
of  the  building  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Cor- 
poration free  of  rent,  and  that  body  some  time 
ago  made  a  grant  to  Christ's  Hospital  of  £250. 
The  Council  has  also  agreed  to  maintain  the 
institution.  There  is  a  separate  central  entrance 
to  the  library,  leading  through  a  corridor  to  the 
central  hall,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  news- 
room, where  stand  accommodation  is  provided  for 
twentj'  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  This  part 
of  the  building  is  of  one  story,  with  glass  i-oof, 
and  is  fitted,  as  are  other  parts  of  the  building, 
with  incandescent  gas-lamps.  Adjoining  the 
central  hall  on  the  west  side  is  the  lending 
librarj',  affording  space  for  some  five  thousand 
volumes.  On  the  second  floor,  above  the  shops 
and  central  corridor,  is  a  well-lighted  apart- 
ment, .''Sft.  by  20ft.,  fitted  up  for  the  reference 
library.  The  coats  of  arms  decorating  this  room 
are  illuminated  upon  stone  corbels,  in  the  form 
of  shields,  and  are  those  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
the  Borough  of  Abing<lon,  the  Abbey  of  Abing- 
don, Sir  John  Mason,  .John  lioys.sc,  Sir  .Tohn 
Golafre,  Tesdale,  and  Richard  Curtain.  There 
is  a  third  floor  above  this,  comprising  apart- 
ments for  the  librarian  and  caretaker.  The 
whole  building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  fitted 
with  ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

SELECTED  DESIOX   FOR   COACH -LANE  SCHOOLS, 
XORTH  SHIELDS. 

This  drawing  illustrates  the  selected  design  in 
the  recent  competition  for  the  Coach-lane  Schools, 

•  April  17th,  18.98. 


for  the  Tynemouth  School  Board.  The  competi- 
tion was  restricted  to  local  architects.  The  assessor 
appointed  to  adjudicate  was  Mr.  V..  R.  Itobson, 
F.S.A.,  architect  to  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, London,  whose  report  was  adopted.  The 
schools,  with  large  central  hall,  have  ten  class- 
rooms opening  oif,  providing  accommodation  for 
1,250  children  on  the  gTound  and  first  floor.  The 
second  floor  is  airanged  as  a  jiupil  teachers' 
central  teaching  school,  with  cookery,  chemistry, 
and  art  rooms  in  addition.  There  is  also  a  large 
examination  hall.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Dick,  of  Newcastle  and  North 
Shields. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  London  Sheriff's  Court,  on  Tuesday  week, 
the  claim  of  Messrs.  M.  and  S.  Lyons,  silversmiths, 
High  Holboin,  for  £11,087,  as  comi)eiisation  for 
the  taking  over  of  their  premises  by  the  Central 
London  Railway  Company  as  a  site  for  a  station, 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Under- Sheriff  Burchell  and 
a  special  juiy.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
£3,100. 

The  bells  in  the  lantern  tower  of  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, which  have  been  silent  for  some  time,  owing 
to  the  vmstable  condition  of  the  framework,  are 
being  rehimg  in  fresh  frames  of  oak. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  was  laid  last  week 
in  the  Gordon-road,  New  Normanton,  near  Derby. 
St.  Joseph's  was  buUt  in  1876  as  a  school  chapel, 
but  is  quite  inadequate,  and  in  the  future  will  be 
utilised  as  schools.  The  new  edifice,  which  adjoins, 
will  be  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  will  cost 
£3,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Hart,  of  Corby, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Clark,  of  Nottingham. 

The  Dean  of  Winchester  has  received  from  an 
anonymous  donor  £1,000  for  the  repair  of  the  roof 
of  Wmchester  Cathedral.  The  fund  now  amounts 
to  close  on  £7,000.  It  is  now  proposed  to  cany  out 
important  work  in  connection  wdth  the  great  screen 
and  the  Lady  chapel,  and  to  fill  the  windows  of  the 
latter  with  stained  glass. 

The  Deputy  Mayor  ■  of  Southport  on  Saturday 
received  a  memorial,  bearing  2,030  signatures,  ask- 
ing the  town  council  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
fmther  the  erection  of  workmen's  dwellings,  the 
lack  of  which  in  Southport  and  Birkdale  was  the 
cause  of  families  having  to  dwell  two,  thi'ee,  and 
even  four  in  a  house. 

In  rescuing  a  lad  named  Pow,  who  had  got  be- 
yond his  depth  whilst  bathiug  in  the  Taw  from 
Anchor  Wood,  Barnstaple,  Mr.  George  Hancock, 
aged  24,  eldest  sou  of  Mr.  Hancock,  builder  and 
contractor,  of  Pilton,  was  liimself  diowned  on. 
Friday. 

The  first  section  of  a  new  church  of  St.  Augustine 
is  in  course  of  erection  at  Preston  Park,  Biighton, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Granville  Streatfield,  and  will  be 
opened  in  October.  It  consists  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  and  will  cost  about  £7,000,  a  further  £10,000 
being  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  mider- 
taking. 

Mr.  Santo  Crimp,  of  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Sons,  and 
Santo  Crimp,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
civil  engineers,  who  had  been  appointed  to  advise 
the  tovni  council  of  Bugeley  on  th^  14  sewerage 
schemes  and  plans  submitted  to  them  in  competition, 
visited  the  town  and  inspected  the  schemes  last 
week. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Steele,  assistant  borough  engineer  of 
West  Hartlepool,  has  been  appointed  chief  assistant 
to  the  surveyor  and  water  engineer  of  the  Totten- 
ham Urban  District  Council. 

A  large  block  of  business  premises  has  been  built 
at  the  corner  of  Mount  Ephniim  and  Calverly  roads 
at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  building  is  thi'ee  stories 
in  height,  and  contains  thirteen  shop  fronts.  Mr. 
Grover,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  the  contractor. 

Christ  Cliurch,  Tuustall,  was  reopened  for  Divine 
service  on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week,  after 
having  undergone  thorough  renovation  both  as 
regards  the  fabric  and  the  internal  decoration.  The 
latter  work  has  been  carried  out  by  JL.  G.  Earp 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Dain. 

On  Tuesday  week  an  inquiry  was  held  at  the 
town  hall,  Newcastle-under-Lvme,  by  Col.  W. 
Laiigton  Coke,  M.C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  into  an  appHcatiou  by  the  cor- 
poration for  sanction  to  a  loan  of  £2,420  for  gas 
purposes. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glossop  Town  Council 
it  was  reported  that  six  of  the  contracts  for  the 
sewerage  scheme  had  been  let  to  ^Ii'.  George  Bell, 
of  Manchester  and  London. 

The  Islington  Guardians  have  agreed  to  purchase 
from  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  the  smallpox 
hospital  at  Highgate  Hill  for  £52,500.  The  hos- 
pital, which  stands  on  nine  acres  of  ground,  is  to  be 
converted  into  an  infirmaiy. 
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l!ii!MiN(iiiAM. — Tlie  llcn  iind  ChickcnH  Hotel, 
<)in'  of  the  oldest  and  most  fiiinous  I5iriiiingli!im 
hostelries,  was  recently  pulled  down,  and  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  site  the  new  high  school  for 
girls  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  A 
iportion  of  the  site,  4Sft.  of  the  frontage  out  of 
78ft.,  from  the  hoys'  school  to  Lloyds'  Branch 
Bank,  and  .')Oft.  in  depth,  has  been  let  on  lease 
for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  temperance  hotel 
and  cafe.  The  designs  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  ■).  A.  Chatwin,  of  liirmingham,  the  archi- 
tect of  King  Edward's  Iligli  School  for  (Hrls, 
and  provide  for  a  building  that  will  harmonise 
with  the  last-named  structiu-e.  a  portion  of  which 
•will  be  visible  from  New-street  through  an  open- 
ing :jOft.  in  width  between  the  hotel  and  the 
boys'  high  school.  The  elevation  will  be  of  red 
terracotta  with  granite  dressings  on  the  ground- 
floor  frontage,  in  the  modern  Kenaissance  st3'le, 
and  consi.sts  of  five  stories  and  a  mansard.  At 
the  corner  there  is  an  octagonal  tuiTet  terminating 
in  a  short  spire,  while  the  fa(;ade  is  brok(m  by 
oriel  windows  terminating  in  a  gable  in  fi  ont  of 
the  high-pitched  roof.  I'pon  the  ground  floor 
there  will  be  a  central  entrance  to  the  hotel,  and 
right  and  left  of  this  two  shops.  From  the  hotel 
entrance  a  spacious  staircase  leads  down  to  a 
basement,  with  rooms  for  cafe  purposes,  and  a 
.second  granite  stairc.ise  will  rise  to  the  upper 
rooms,  a  lift  being  arranged  in  the  well-hole. 
Upon  the  first  floor  will  be  a  commercial-room, 
drawing  -  room,  coffee  -  room,  smoke-room,  and 
serving-room.  Above  these  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  Hoors  and  the  mansard  will  be  appro- 
priated to  bedrooms,  numbering  52  in  all.  The 
building  will  be  fireproof,  and  the  cost  of  erection 
will  be  £10,000. 

LnEi>s. — Two  new  operating  theatres  are  now 
in  course  of  erecticm  at  the  (ieneral  Infirmary, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Williamll.  Thorp,  F.U.I. 15. A., 
of  Albion-street,  Leeds,  the  architect  of  the  new 
medical  department  of  the  Yorkshire  CoOege. 
The  new  department  occupies  a  central  position 
abutting  upon  two  interior  courtyards,  and  pre- 
.sents,  therefore,  no  scope  for  architectural  effect. 
The  external  walls  are  faced  with  pressed  brick, 
with  Wrose  Hill  stone  dressings,  and  the 
operating  theatres  are  to  be  roofed  with  dark 
^een  Westmoreland  slates.  There  is  a  new- 
central  vestibule  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
octagon,  around  which  the  various  rooms  are 
grouped.  These  include  two  operating  theatres, 
each  23ft.  6in.  by  19ft.  6in.,  with  an  instrument- 
.room,  lOft.  by  14ft.  3in.,  adjoining  and  opening 
outof  each:  twoana'sthetic-rooms,  eachlSft.  lOin. 
by  12ft.  :  two  waiting-rooms,  14ft.  Sin.  by  12ft.  ; 
a  surgeon's  room,  10ft.  6in.  by  Oft.  .)in. ;  and  a 
xecoverk-  room  of  similar  size.  The  theatres  are 
•each  18ft.  in  height,  the  floors  and  roofs  being  of 
fireproof  construction,  composed  of  steel  joists 
and  Fawcett's  tubular  lintels,  and  slag  and  coke- 
bree/.e  cement  concrete.  The  roofs  are  rectangular 
on  plan  and  domical  in  construction.  The  floors 
will  be  finished  with  marble  terazzo,  and  the  ceil- 
ings with  Parian  cement.  The  walls  throughout 
will  be  lined  with  opaline,  a  vitreous  material 
with  a  smooth,  glassy  face,  which  has  not  been 
nsei  for  wall  linings  in  this  country  before.  It 
is  fin.  in  thickness  ;  the  slabs  are  about  .ift.  by 
3ft.  square,  and  all  angles  are  rounded.  Galleries 
of  skeleton  iron  construction,  \v-ith  teak  treads 
and  seat  rests  oa  either  side  of  the  theatres,  give 
accommodation  for  56  students  in  each  room 
respectively.  In  addition  to  extr.i  large-sized 
windows  between  the  two  galleries,  top-lighting 
is  obtained  from  the  roofs.  The  entrance-hall, 
the  recovery  room,  and  surgeons'  room  are  top- 
lighted  with  domed  lantern  Sghts,  and  the  former 
as  provided  with  a  high  dado  of  glazed  tiles.  All 
•doors  and  the  window  frames  throughout  the 
department  will  be  carried  out  in  polished  teak. 
The  cost,  including  fittings,  will  be  £4,000. 

St.  Albax's. — Now  that  he  has  completed  his 
work  at  the  cathedral  and  in  rebuilding  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  turned 
liis  attention  to  St.  Michael's  parish  church,  the 
tower  of  which  is  admittedly  in  a  threatening  state. 
At  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  the  city  last  week  a 
resolution  was  passed  sta  ting  :  ' '  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  vestry  the  tower  of  St.  Michael's 
is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  needs  immediate 
attention."  Lord  Grimthorpe,  who  is  now 
adding  a  vestry  to  the  structure,  offered — at  his 
oyni  sole  cost — to  take  down  the  tower  so  far  as 
ehall  be  found  necessary,  and  to  build  a  new  one 


generally  similar  to  the  present  but  rather  larger 
and  having  one  more  story,  so  that  the  bottom 
one  may  be  a  jjorch  at  the  west  of  the  nothern 
aisli',  with  a  belfry  above  it,  and  a  small  inter- 
vening room  between  that  and  the  bell  chamber. 
The  west  painted  window  will  be  rej)laced  in  the 
same  po.sition,  and  the  nave  roof  will  be  continued 
up  to  a  new  low  west  gable.    The  nave  will  not 


CoLcuEsTnu. — The  Great  Fiastern  Kailway  has 
just  opened  a  new  station  at  (Jolchester.  'I'he 
new  buildings  comjjrise  a  spacious  booking-hall, 
a  refreshment-room,  four  waiting-rooms,  an  oflliee 
,1  ,  1  .   i  for  the  station-master,  parcels  office,  a  telegraph 

otherwise  be  touched  except  as  may  be  n,.  essary  to  !^^^^^  ^^.j^^l^  ,„n,tructed  of  red 

unite  It  with  the  tower.  All  the  new  outside  work  (  ^.^^  jj^^  ^^^^^  dressings.    The  station 


will  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  the  new  vestry, 
the  walls  to  be  either  of  brick  or  sound  rubble 
cement  with  stone  quoins,  and  the  walls  to  be 
rehung.  In  reply  to  (]uestions  by  the  Earl  of 
A'erulam  and  others,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
ri'stored  structure.  Lord  (irimthorpe  said  if  the 
parishioners  did  not  ehoos(;  to  accept  his  terms 
they  woidd  not  get  anything.  He  would  not 
pledge  himself  any  further.  I'pon  this  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimoii.sly  agreed  to, 
upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Vcrulani  a«d  Mr. 
Bayne  :  "  That  having  heard  the  explanation  of 
Lord  Grimthorpe  and  his  plan  of  rebuilding  the 
tower,  the  vestry  resolves  to  place  the  work  in 
his  hands." 

St.  Hklk.n's,  Laxc  s. — The  Library  and  Gamble 
Technical  Institute  in  Hardshaw-  and  ( 'orporation- 
streets  is  now  both  externally  and  internally  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  erection,  .and  will  be  opened 
in  August  next.  Messrs.  K.  Xeill  and  Sons,  of 
Manchester,  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Goul- 
bourne  is  the  clerk  of  works,  the  architects  being 
Messrs.  Briggs  and  Wolstenliolme,  of  Blackburn. 
The  basement,  which  ?s  to  bo  used  for  the 
mechanical  classes,  plumbing,  engineering,  and 
and  so  forth,  affords  all  the  space  necessary  for 
the  departments,  while  the  ground  floor,  on  which 
the  principal  rooms  are  nearly  complete,  will  be 
used  for  the  library,  including  news-room,  114ft. 
by  32ft.  ;  reference  library,  .')2ft.  by  32ft.  ;  lend- 
ing department,  and  reading-rooms.  The  physics 

laboratory  and  lecture- room,  the  latter  seating  ,    .     ,       •        j  in;    n  i 

about  si.xty,  and  the  chemical  laboratories  and  ,  compressed  air  there  is  no  danger  or  difficulty  to 
lecture-rooms  are  all  well  on  towards  completion,  apprehended  in  the  con.struction  of  the  tunnc! 
The  laundrv  is  paved  with  granolithic  8in  thick,  proposed.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  works 
lit  in  the  daytime  by  ten  Targe  windows,  and  at  "^nounts  to  £G.,  000.  Ihe  land  required  would 
night  by  electric-lights.  The  art  room  is  on  the  cost  £5,500,  making  a  total  for  land  and  works  ot 
second  floor,  and  also  the  elementary  art  room, 


premises,  properly  so-called,  are  310ft.  in  length, 
but  platform  space,  with  covered  way,  has  been 
pro\'idod  for  7001't.  The  demolition  ot  the  old 
stfition  has  been  conuneneed.  The  new  station 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Co.,  of 
liamsey,  Huntingdonshire,  from  designs  furnished 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  chief  engineer  to  the  Greiit 
Eastern.  The  ironwork,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  separate  contract,  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Handyside  and  Henderson,  of  Herby. 

Piiorosun  Mii.i.wall  and  GuEEXwicn  Ti  xnei,. 
— The  liridges  Committee  of  the  London  County 
C!ouncil  liave  jircpared  a  scheme  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  foot-iiassenger  tunnel  under  the  Thames 
to  connect  Millwall  with  (ireenwich.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  tunnel  shall  be  for  foot-passenger 
traliic  only,  having  a  footway  of  8ft.,  with  a 
headway  of  Oft.  4Jin.  in  the  centre  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  7ft.  6in.  at  the  outsides.  The  ciist- 
iron  tubing  would  be  lined  inside  with  concrete 
fared  with  glazed  tiles,  and  the  tunnel  would  be 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  shafts  on  either  side 
of  the  river  would  be  32ft.  Sin.  internal  finished 
diameter,  and  a  sjiiral  staircase  Gft.  wide  would 
be  constructed,  20ft.  clear  diameter  being  left  in 
the  middle,  in  which  hydraulic  lifts  might  be  con- 
structed at  some  future  date,  should  necessity 
arise.  The  height  of  the  stairway  would  be 
43ft.  Gin.  on  the  north  and  olft.  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  The  soundings  and  dredgings  whicli 
the  Council  have  mad(!  are  said  to  show  that  under 


47ft.  by  32ft.,  with  modelling-rooms,  iScc.  We 
illustrated  the  building  in  our  issue  of  August  31, 
1894. 

Walwouth. — Richmond-street  Mission,  Wal- 


£70,.'iOO.  In  addition  to  that,  £2.'), 000  would 
have  to  be  paid  as  compen.sation  to  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  existing  ferry  and  ferry  rights.  The 
capital  cost  of  the  tunnel',  including  compensation 
for  the  ferry  rights— viz.,  £95,.500— has  been 
reduced  to  an  annual  sum,  and  amounts  to  about 


worth,  S.E.,  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  .  £4  jgy  pgj.  „nnum  for  the  first  year,  diminishing 
Walworth,  was  founded  in  18.')8.  It  has  entirely  ]  g^Jij  yg^r  till  the  debt  is  paid  off  in  5:i  years, 
outgrown  the  accommodation  of  the  present  [  'j'jjg  committee  ask  the  Council  to  seek"  Par- 
building,  and  a  larger  hall  was  impenitive.  The  ,  liamentary  jjowers  to  carrj-  out  this  scheme.  The 
committee  awiuired  the  adjoining  land,  and  ygp^jt,  j,e  gonsidered  by  the  Council  at  next 
accepted  the  design  submitted  in  competition  by  Tuesday's  meeting. 
Mr.  George  Baines,  I".K.I.B.A.,  4,  Great  Win-  | 

Chester-street,  E.C.,  for  a  new  biulding,  the!  Floods  Puevextiok  at  Buistol.— Ihe  City 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  Saturday.  Council  of  Bristol  considered,  on  Tuesday,  a  report 
The  new  hall  i.s  .i3ft.  long  by  33ft.  wide,  with  by  the  Floods  Committee,  which  recommended, 
two  entrance  lobbies  and  staircase  leading  to  a  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  T.  1  abbicom,  city  engineer, 
gallery.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  four  class-  and  3Ir.  ISIcCurnch,  docks  engineer,  an  expendi- 
rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The  whole  is  surmounted  i  ture  approaching  £100,000  for  measures  for  pre- 
by  an  open-timber  roof.  The  main  front  is  venting  flooding  from  the  nver  Froom  and  the 
towards  East-street,  and  has  two  bold  pointed  I  BoiUng  WeUs  and  Cutler's  Mills  brooks,  and  for 
headed  doorways  moulded  in  .stone,  flanked  on  ;  dealing  with  the  flood  water  when  it  has  found  its 
either  side  by  "pilasters.  The  contract  is  let  to  !  way  into  the  Floating  Harbour.  The  committee  s 
m.  T.  D.  Leng,  builder,  Deptford,  for  £1,690,  1  proposals  were  as  follows Cutler  s  Mdls  Brook 
andthe  building  has  to  be  completedNov.  11,1896.  I  relief  culvert.  £21,000;  Boiling  \V  ells— reservoir 

!  and  culvert,  and  purchase  of  Old  Mdl,  £2.5,000  ; 

 1    ™   »   I  dealing  with  Froom  floods— pumping  stations, 

!  &c.,  £28,000  ;  renewals  and  maintenance,  £7,000  : 
The  construction  of  the  North  Sunderland  Rail-   (^ggpgnino-  course  of  Froom  and  improving  cul 


way  is  to  be  proceeded  ^vith  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  sod  took  place 
yesterday  (Thursday)  afternoon. 


verts,  £  16,000  ;  a  total  of  £97,000.  The  proposals 
received  the  support  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
councillors  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  relief  culverts 


The  foundation-stoue  of  the  new^  buUdings^for  ,  for  the  Cutier's  Mills  and  Boiling  Wells  stream 

—  concerned  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 

opposition;  but  in  connection  with  the  Froom 
floods,  several  members  dissented  from  the  report, 
because  it  fell  short  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  docks  engineer,  who  had  reported  upon  the 
ad%'isabilit>-  ot  making  a  reservoir  near  Stapleton 
Bridge,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £45,000,  as  an 
additional  preventive  measure.  The  amendment 
to  refer  back  the  second  part  of  the  report  was 
defeated  by  41  votes  to  6,  and  the  report  was 
afterwards  adopted  in  its  entirety. 


Richmond- street  mission  and  schools  was  laid  in 
East-street.  Walworth,  by  the  Duchess  of  Rox- 
burghe  on  Friday.  The  schools  are  being  buUt  at  a 
cost  of  £1,600,  from  plans  by  Mr.  George  Baines, 
M.S. A.,  of  Great  Winchester-street,  E.G. 

The  aggregate  of  the  transactions  at  the  Auction 
Mart  last  week  amounted  to  £91,564,  principally 
obtained  from  the  usual  run  of  small  investments, 
varied  by  sales  of  a  West-end  residence  and  a  few 
small  residential  properties. 

The  fight  for  the  water-gathering  grounds  between 
the  Corporations  of  Sheffield  and  Bamsley  has  ended 
in  an  amicable  arrangement.  In  addition  to  these 
two  places,  Botherham  and  Doncaster  are  also  con- 
cerned. The  estimated  net  yield  of  the  valley  in 
dispute  is  8,500,000  gallons  per  day.  By  the  agree- 
ment come  to  on  Friday,  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee,  which  was  considering  the 


All  Saints'  Church,  Laughton,  endowed  in  1310 
by  John  Dalbery,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has  just 
been  restored,  and  the  opening  ceremony  took  place 

^^^^^^^  ^  ^      ^  ^  on  Friday.    The  work  has  been  carried  out  from 

Sheffield  "and  ^ariasiey  Water  Bills,  Bamsley  and  '  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Botherham  take  1,600,000  gallons  each,  and  Don-  |  Bodley  and  Gamer,  of  Gray's  Inn.  The  contractor 
caster  1,000,000,  leaving  for  Sheffield  4,300,000.        1  was  Mr.  Fninklin,  of  Doddington. 
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DOULTON'S  PATENT  VALVE  CLOSETS. 

AMONGST  the  many  forms  of  closets  there 
are  few  which  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  valve  and  •'  wash-down  "  types.  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Co.  have  introduced  a  new  form, 
being  an  improved  pedestal  closet  on  the  valve 
principle,  possessing  the  advantage  of  retaining  a 
large  body  of  water.  It  is  entirely  of  ware,  both 
basin  and  trap.  The  "  Siniplicitas  "  valve-closet 
is  the  name  given  to  this  capital  arrangement. 
Instead  of  the  drawback  to  which  most  valve- 
closets  are  exposed  of  there  being  no  water  in 
case  of  a  leakage,  in  the  "  Simplicitas  Valve" 
■there  is  a  large  body  of  water  retained  in  the 
lasin,  even  should  the  valve  be  kept  open,  so  that 
a  drj-  pan  is  an  impossibility  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  closet  is  flushed  bj'  an  ordinar)' 
waste  preventer,  constructed  on  the  siphonic 
principle,  and  by  pulling  a  chain  the  siphon  keeps 
en  the  discharge  valve  till  the  whole  contents 
:  the  tank  have  passed  through  the  trap.  The 
_j)iill  of  the  chain  may  be  momentary.  The  section 
whichisgiven  inMessrs.  Doulton's  catalogue  shows 
the  great  simplicity  and  self-cleansing  action  of 
the  basin  trap.  The  trap  is  made  in  two  forms, 
the  "shoot-out"  and  "turn-down,"  and  is 
joined  to  the  basin  by  Doulton's  patent  ■'  metallo- 
keramic  "  joint,  which  we  have  before  described. 
A  few  designs  are  shown  of  the  closet,  which  is 
made  either  in  plain  white  Queenware,  or  other- 
wise enriched  bj-  printed  ornament  and  hy  decora- 
tion in  low  relief,  plain,  and  in  colours  and  gold. 
These  designs  show  the  "  acanthus  "  decora- 
tion in  green  and  gold,  and  "  cluysanthemum  " 
pattern  in  colours.  The  prices  are  reasonable, 
ranging  from  £7  7s.  in  white  ware,  complete,  to 
£15  OS.  in  the  more  decorative  styles.  We 
recommend  the  "  Simplicitas  valve  closet  "  to  all 
embers  of  the  profession  who  desire  to  specify  a 
ally  excellent  apparatus. 


,  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Thomas 
Martin,  builder,  of  Boyn  HUl,  Maidenhead,  the 
statement  of  affairs  disclosed  gross  liabilities 
amounting  to  £7,821  lis.  Ud.  :  assets,  gross 
£2,067  18s.  9d.,  nett  £20  8s.  3d.  The  debtor  attri- 
butes his  position  to  the  technical  schools  contract. 

At  the  colliery  village  of  North  ElmsaU,  near 
South  Kirkby,  Mjs.  Hugh  LongueviUe  Jones  has 
determined  to  build  a  church.  The  church  is  to  be 
called  St.  Margaret,  Virgin  and  Martyr.  It  will  be 
built  of  stone  from  Horsef orth,  near  Leeds,  and  will 
"be  lined  inside  with  the  red-coloured  stone  from 
Carlisle :  the  columns,  stiingcourses,  and  mould- 
ings of  the  vrindows  and  doorways  being  made  in 
cream  -  coloured  Ancaster  stone.  The  ceilings, 
seats,  pulpit,  and  screens  will  be  in  oak.  The 
church  will  accommodate  about  1.50  people.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  Thursday  week. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hoole,  King  William-street,  Strand,  is 
the  architect. 

Mr.  William  James  Ayles,  of  Ringwood,  has  been 
elected  as  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  by 
the  urban  sanitary  authority  of  Stockbridge,  Hants. 

At  Dulverton,  last  week,  two  new  roads  giving 
more  direct  access  to  the  railway  station  were 
formally  opened.  One  forms  a  new  route  from 
Pixton  Market  to  the  Snapbox  on  the  Minehead- 
road,  the  other  is  made  from  the  station  to  Brush- 
ford  Village.  The  land  and  materials  were  given  by 
the  local  land  owners,  and  the  expense,  borne 
iocaUy  and  by  the  county  councils  of  Devon  and 
Somerset,  amounted  to  £1,700. 

The  comer  stones  of  the  chapel  in  course  of 
erection  at  Llangefni,  co.  Anglesey,  as  a  memoml 
to  the  Rev.  JohnElias,  the  well-known  preacher  of 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  were  laid  on 
Friday.  The  building  is  being  erected  fiom  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  O.  M.  Roberts  and  Son,  archi- 
tects, Portmadoc. 

A  large  chiming  clock,  with  three  flials,  is  to  be 
erected  upon  West  Teignmouth  church  tower  by 
John  Smith  and  Sons,  Derby,  who  also  made  the 
clock  upon  the  East  Teignmouth  church  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Fenwick,  near 
Doncaster,  situate  near  the  main  street,  was  opened 
on  Friday.  ITie  chapel  accommodates  134  persons, 
and  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  (ireen- 
halgh  Walker,  of  Doncaster,  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 
builder,  of  Askem,  at  an  estimate  of  £131. 

A  long  di-icu-ssion  took  place  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  town  council  for  Blackburn  on  the  proposal 
to  pay  the  new  borough  engineer  £700  a  year. 
Alderrnan  T.  E.  Tliompson  characterised  the  pro- 
pfml  to  give  £700  a  year  in  salary  to  the  borough 
engineer  as  absolutely  ridiculous,  in  view  of  tlie 
lact  that  the  last  gentleman  filling  the  office  had 
I  only  been  paid  £t00.  Eventually  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  increase  wag  sdopteu. 


OBITUARY. 

Mn.  William  Hexuy  Clauk,  a  Bristol  archi- 
tect, was  found  dead  at  his  lodgings  in  Arle}' 
Hill,  near  that  city,  on  Saturday,  with  a  bullet- 
wound  through  the  temple.  His  brother  called 
to  see  him,  and,  believing  he  was  upstairs,  waited 
a  considerable  time.  As  he  did  not  make  an 
appearance,  the  brother  searched  the  house,  and 
foimd  him  as  described.  A  five  -  chambered 
revolver  was  lying  at  his  feet.  He  had  been 
dead  some  time.  Deceased  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age. 

Mk.  E.  J.  Neville  Stent,  an  architect  and 
designer,  died  recently  at  an  advanced  age  in 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stent  was  an  Englishman, 
but  had  lived  in  New  York  for  many  years.  He 
was  widely  known  in  the  United  States  as  an 
expert  designer  and  decorative  colourist,  as  well 
as  a  skilful  architect,  particularly  in  ecclesiastical 
work.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
formerly  issued  to  its  members  a  diploma,  which 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Stent,  and  which  was 
illustrated  by  us  so  far  back  as  March  15,  1872. 
A  large  part  of  his  professional  work  was  done  as 
an  assistant  to  other  architects  ;  but  he  designed 
some  important  mercantile  and  other  buildings 
for  the  Astor  estate,  and  of  late  years  had  practised 
extensively  as  a  church  architect. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  French  has  been  selected  by  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  to  design  and 
execute  the  memorial  of  the  late  Richard  M.  Hunt, 
Royal  Gold  Medallist  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Eastleigh,  Hants,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  enlarging  the  parish 
church.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Sir  Arthur 
W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  for  the  increase  of  the 
accommodation  so  as  to  seat  950  persons,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  £8,000.  Resolutions  were  passed 
approving  of  the  scheme,  and  a  building  committee 
was  appointed. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Matlock-Bank,  on 
Friday,  an  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Cousans  and 
Sons,  of  Lincoln,  at  a  cost  of  £350,  was  opened. 

Mr.  Arnold  Royle,  C.B.,  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  at  Bristol,  on  Friday,  into  an  application 
made  by  the  city  council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£27,592  for  the  provision  of  an  infectious  diseases 
hospital  at  Ham  Green,  Easton-in-Gordano.  The 
hospital  plans  were  produced  and  explained  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Yabbicom,  city  engineer. 

Colonel  Luard,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  the  town- 
hall,  Malton,  with  respect  to  an  application  of  the 
Maltou  urban  council  to  borrow  £2,058  5s.  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town's  water  supply. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  a  new  recreation  ground 
in  Vicarage-road,  Battersea,  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  The  ground  is  400ft.  in  length,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  2,700yds.,  extending  along  the  bank 
of  the  Thames.  It  has  been  laid  out  by  the  Batter- 
sea  Vestiy  at  a  total  cost,  including  the  construction 
of  the  embankment  wall,  of  £3,078,  towards  which 
an  anonymous  donor  contributed  £1,000. 

Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards  has  offered  to  buUd  a 
school  for  technical  instruction  at  Helston. 

In  aid  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  at 
Carlton  Miniott,  a  two  days'  sale  of  work  was 
opened  at  Thirsk  on  Friday.  The  work  of  rebuild- 
ing, intrusted  to  Mr.  Harwood,  of  Manfield, 
Darlington,  is  now  rapidly  progressing.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  £1,200. 

At  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Society  on  Thursday  in 
last  week,  Mr.  Alex.  M'Gibbon,  A.R.I. B.A.,  hon. 
president,  Glasgow  Architectui'al  AssocLation,  gave 
an  address  on  "  Gothic  as  a  Style  for  Modem  Use." 

Cardinal  Vaughan  opened  on  Friday  the  new 
chapel  at  St.  John's  Seminary,  Wonersh,  which  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  of  Brighton,  at  a  cost 
of  £6,000.  The  chapel  completes  the  new  seminary 
buildings  for  the  training  of  secular  priests  in  the 
diocese  of  Southwark. 

The  new  offices  erected  for  the  urban  district 
council  of  St.  Thomas  next  Exeter  wero  opened  on 
Wednesday  week.  They  have  been  erected  by  Mr. 
C.  Brealy,  of  Exeter,  under  the  direction  of  the 
surveyor  to  the  council. 

At  Sittingboume,  bricks  have  gone  up  in  price, 
and  the  rise,  combined  with  the  steady  demand, 
tends  to  make  the  prospects  of  the  brickmaking 
season  the  brightest  since  the  great  stiike  and  lock- 
out in  the  district.  The  local  brickmaking  firms  are, 
says  the  South  Eastern  Gazette,  extremely  busy,  and 
orders  cannot  be  executed  sufficiently  ftist  to  keej) 
pace  with  the  demand. 


ARCHITECTTJBAIi  &  ABCHiEOIiOGICAI. 
SOCIETIES. 

Edixiuugh  Akchitectvual  Association.  — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  in  the  Iloyal  Institution, 
Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Bonnar 
moved:  "That  as  ladies  are  invited  to  the 
meetings  of  the  association  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  papers  and  discussions,  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  also  be  present  at  the  Asso- 
ciation's excursions.  It  is,  therefore,  moved 
that  each  member  should  be  allowed  to  provide 
himself  with  two  tickets  in  addition  to  his  own 
for  each  excursion,  such  tickets  to  be  used  only 
by  ladj-  friends."  He  thought  the  experiment 
should  be  tried,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  advantage  would  be  appreciated  by  ladies. 
jNIr.  J.  ]Morham  seconded,  and  said  the  proposal 
would  be  a  benefit  to  ladies.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Herford  moved  as  an  amendment  that  each 
member  receive  one  ticket  in  addition  to  his  own. 
The  number  must  be  limited  on  those  excursions. 
Ml-.  J.  Balfour  Paul  moved  that  the  matter  be 
remitted  to  the  council  for  consideration,  and 
after  some  fiu-ther  remarks  this  was  agreed  to. 
Se\-ei-al  reports  regarding  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  submitted  and  approved  of,  including 
the  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Johnston, 
C.A.,  which  stated  that  the  membership  had  in- 
creased to  304,  and  that  the  finances  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  office- 
bearers were  elected  as  follows  for  the  ensuing 
j-ear  : — President,  Dr.  R.  Eowand  Anderson ; 
•^ace-presidents,  T.  Ross  and  J.  Balfour  Paul; 
treasurer,  J.  Johnston ;  and  secretary,  T.  Fair- 
bairn. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Associ.\tion. — Pro- 
fessor Charles  Gourlay,  A.R.I.B.A.,  I. A., 
delivered  a  paper  to  the  above  association  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.  The  subject, 
"  Notes  on  Stresses,"  was  very  fully  treated  upon 
by  the  essayist.  He  took  the  beam  as  the  ground- 
work for  his  remarks,  and  showed  how  beams  of 
different  description  were  acted  upon  by  loads  of 
varying  intensity  and  disposition.  The  underside 
of  beams,  the  essa}-ist  pointed  out,  should  not 
have  the  corners  chamfered  or  moulded,  as  this 
weakened  the  beam  where  strength  is  most  re- 
quired. The  paper  was  profusely  illustrated  with 
diagrams.  A  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Bhagal- 
pore  water-supply  works  has  been  placed  with 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Co. 

The  new  waterworks  at  Warsaw,  commenced  15 
years  ago,  have  just  been  completed.  The  city  is 
supplied  by  an  aqueduct  114  miles  in  length,  and 
the  conduits  iu  the  city  itself  measure  over  50  mQes. 
Chiefly  owing  to  this  improved  water-  supply  the 
death-rate  in  Warsaw  has  declined  from  33'5  to  24 
per  thousand. 

The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kesteven  and 
Grantham  District  Lunatic  Asylum  have  decided  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  adapt  the  old  union  work- 
house, which  has  been  hii-ed  from  the  G.N.R.,  to 
the  pui-poses  of  a  temporary  asylum.  The  work 
was  intrusted  to  the  county  surveyor,  Mr.  Herbert 
Kiik,  of  Sleaford,  with  instructions  to  meet  Dr. 
Ewau,  and  confer. 

A  meeting  of  the  Stanhope  Urban  Council  and  the 
tinistees  of  the  old  town-hall  has  been  held  for  the 
pui-pose  of  confeiTing  with  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Hoskins, 
F.R.I. B. A.,  of  Darlington,  with  a  view  to  his  pre- 
paring drawings  for  a  new  town-hall.  The  site 
selected  forms  at  present  part  of  the  Castle  gardens, 
and  is  in  every  way  a  most  suitable  one.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  devote  the  whole  of  the  giound-floor  of 
the  building  to  technical  education,  whilst  the 
Towni-hall  proper,  staircases,  &c.,  will  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  area  on  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  visited  Cordwainers"  Hall,  in 
Cannon-stieet,  on  Wednesday,  and  unveiled  a  cen- 
tenary memorial  window  to  Mr.  John  Came,  acord- 
wainer  and  benefactor  of  the  company,  who  died 
on  May  13,  1796.  The  ■»viudow  has  a  central  figure 
representing  a  gentleman  clad  in  the  dress  of  the 
period  when  John  Came  lived,  and  is  emblematical 
of  a  member  of  the  Cordwainers'  Company,  being 
clothed  with  the  Uvery  gown,  as  befitting  one 
representing  a  past  master.  The  figure  is  placed  in 
a  niche  of  Italian  Renaissance  work,  and  above  it 
the  ai-ms  of  the  company  are  introduced.  On  the 
left  hand  are  John  Came's  coat  of  arms,  and  on  the 
right  the  arms  of  the  present  Master.  Below  these 
are  the  figures  of  St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian,  the 
patron  saints  of  Cordwainers.  The  window  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  James  Powell  and  Son,  of  White- 
friars. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Llaxduinix)!)  Wki.i.s. — The  Governors  have 
appointed  Mr.  11.  Teather,  of  Cardiff,  as  archi- 
tect for  the  Intermediate  School,  Llandrindod 
Wells.  The  design  placed  second  was  by  Mr. 
Hampden  W.  Pratt,  of  Chancory-lane,  London  ; 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  5Io.\ham,  of  Swansea,  third, 
and  coupled  with  the  latter  a  design  by  Mcs.srs. 
O.  M.  Koberls  and  Son,  of  I'ortmadoc.  The 
assessor  was  Mr.  S.  \V.  Williams,  of  llhayader. 

Sh.vw. — In  a  recent  limited  competition  for 
proposed  new  infants'  school,  Shaw,  the  design  of 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Taylor,  A.K.I.B.A.,  architect, 
(Jlegg-street,  Oldham,  has  been  accepted. 


CHIPS. 

On  Monday  week  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Church  of  St.  .Tohn-the-Evangelist,  Hills-road, 
Cambridge,  was  laid  by  Lady  Alwyne  Coinpt^n, 
wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  cost  of  this  first 
section  (which  consists  of  the  chancel  and  two  bays 
of  the  nave)  is  .£2,:5oO,  of  whhicli  .£l,'2o0  luis  been 
promised.  The  church  will  be  built  of  red  brick 
with  Weldon  stone  facings,  and  is  in  the  Decoi-ated 
style.  A  donor  has  promised  to  till  the  east  window 
with  stained  glass. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  convent  and 
hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  SS.  Mary  and  John,  in 
Burlington-lane,  Chiswick.  Three  acres  of  land 
has  been  acquired  at  Chiswick,  and  here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  convent,  liospital,  and  chapel.  The 
convent  will  accommodiite  thirty  Sisters  and  the 
hospital  about  one  hundred  patients.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  C.  A.  Ford  Whitcombe. 

There  died  on  Tuesday  at  his  residence,  Gideon- 
street,  Bathgate.  Thomas  Anderson,  joiner,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years.  Mr.  Anderaon  has  left 
the  whole  of  his  heritiible  property,  amounting  in 
value  to  about  £1,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  Burns 
statue  in  MauchUue. 

At  a  meeting  of  Kilmarnock  School  Board  on 
Tuesday  offers  were  accepted  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Secondary  and  Technical  School.  The  aggregate 
cost  is  .£7,872. 

A  new  clothing  factory  for  Messrs.  W.  Blackburn 
and  Co.  his  jujt  baen  bu  It  at  Holbeck,  Laeds,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Archibald  Neill,  of  Cookridge-street, 
Leeds.  It  stands  on  what  were  formerly  gardens 
abutting  on  Springwell-road. 

The  Yost  typewriter  has  just  been  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Manchester  Building  Trades 
Exhibition.  This  makes  the  eleventh  gold  medal 
won  by  this  famous  writing  machine. 

At  Selkirk,  on  Friday,  Lady  Napier  and  Ettrick 
was  presented  with  the  portrait  of  her  husband, 
painted  by  Sir  George  Reid,  P.ll.S.A.,  and  repre- 
senting him  in  diplomatic  costume,  in  celebration  of 
their  golden  wedding,  and  a  rephca  was  presented 
to  the  county  of  Selkirk,  to  be  hung  in  the  county 
buildings.  They  were  the  gifts  of  a  large  number 
of  subscribers  in  the  county. 

The  London  and  South- Western  EaQway  Co. 
will  nest  month  invite  tenders  for  the  works  of 
extension  from  Hols  worthy  to  Bude. 

The  death  took  place  on  Friday  at  Haddington  of 
Mr.  John  Nelson,  who  for  the  long  period  between 
1864  and  1893  occupied  the  position  of  road  surveyor 
for  East  Lothian.  Since  his  retirement  from  active 
duty,  Mr.  Nelson  hxis  continued  to  act  as  consulting 
surveyor. 

Operations  have  been  begun  in  enlarging  and 
reconstructing  the  railway  station  at  Harrogate. 
The  works  will  be  carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Bell,  architect  to  the  railway  company,  at  a  cost  of 
from  £25,000  to  £30,000. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  in  last  week,  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Brownhills,  Staffs,  was  reopened  after 
enlargement,  effected  by  taking  in  the  old  school- 
room, and  a  complete  restoration.  A  new  font  has 
been  erected,  new  seats  substituted  for  the  old  pews, 
a  rostrum  put  up  in  place  of  the  old  pulpit,  choir 
stalls  added,  and  the  organ  rebuilt.  The  cost  of 
the  work  has  been  £300,  while  £410  more  has  been 
spent  in  acquiring  land,  and  buUding  new  schools. 
The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Shaw, 
surveyor  to  the  urban  council,  who  acted  as  hon. 
architect,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  K.  Harris,  of 
Sheffield. 

^Chaxd  Town  Council  have  resolved  to  ask  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  borrow 
£6,000  for  drainage  works.  A  new  water  supplj' 
for  the  borough  is  also  in  contemplation. 

The  waterworks  committee  of  the  Hull  Corpora- 
tion decided  on  Friday  to  advertise  for  an  engineer 
at  £450  a  year.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  present  engineer, 
declined,  without  consideration  of  the  matter,  to 
resign  on  the  undertaking  that  in  lieu  of  notice  he 
should  receive  a  year's  salary,  £400,  to  date  from 
the  appointment  of  his  successor. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

KUIIITII  LIST  OF  SCB.IECTR. 

J • — A  Golf  Club  Hotisp  for  links  on  a  moor ;  to  be  built  in 
brick  and  timber,  with  roofs  coveipd  by  tiles.  The 
awommod.ition  to  Komprise  ii  (general  club-room,  about 
.^ft.  loiiK  by  28ft.  wide,  with  u  small  rofreshnient-bar 
counter,  which  is  not  t<)  project  more  than  a  few  inches 
into  the  room,  and  to  be  served  from  the  rair ;  a  ladies' 
iiiiiiii,  iibout  14ft.  siiuaru,  havinf;  an  E.C.  and  lavatorj' 
iittjiclicd  ;  a  dres.siii(f-room  for  gentlemen,  and  a  drying- 
room  iidjoininj?— till'  former,  say,  1,5ft.  by  lisft.,  and  the 
latter  near  16ft.  by  12ft. ;  a  good  Livatory  and  a  bath, 
two  E.(;.'s,  and  some  nriuals  to  be  provided  ;  an  attend- 
ants' kitchen  and  si  uller>-,  w;th  larder,  will  be  reipiiied 
of  suitable  size,  and  not  too  biff.  A  spacious  vci-aiidah, 
about  12ft.  wide,  is  to  extend  on  tlie  first  Hoor  along  the 
front  of  the  elub-house,  overlooking  the  links.  This 
may  be  contrived  over  o  portion  of  the  ground-floor 
rooms.  The  remainder  of  the  lirst-tloor  space  is  to  be 
used  for  a  lunchcon-room,  OKft.  by  about  ISft. ;  and 
besides  a  committee-room  of  near  HOOft.  super.,  a  bed- 
room is  retjuired  for  the  two  servants,  a  man  and  his 
wife.  Tile  luncheon-roimi  must  have  a  small  service- 
room  attached,  .-ind  a  lift.  The  stairs  to  the  fti-st  tloor 
are  to  bo  4ft.  wide,  and  convenient  to  the  entrance  hall, 
which  is  to  be  liift.  wide.  A  water-tank  (supplied  from 
a  well)  will  be  needed,  and  thLs  may  be  located  in  a 
sciuare-planned  tower,  of  wliich  a  feature  nuiy  be 
made  extcnially.  The  treatment  is  to  be  simple  and 
substantial,  with  due  regard  to  an  exposed  situa- 
tion. The  building  faces  the  south-west,  and  being 
near  the  cast  coast,  the  rear  of  the  premises  should  be 
planned  to  keep  out  the  »in<ls  from  the  North  Sea 
diu-ing  the  winter  months.  Two  plans  K>ne  elevatiim 
and  a  view  ;  scale,  Xft.  to  the  inch.  Plans  may  be  U) 
'  join,  to  the  foot  if  a  second  elevation  or  section  are 
given— and  this  may  be  desirable. 

Drawi.vos  Rkckived.  —  "  Boer,"  "Brian,"  "  Invicta," 
■'Obenm,"  "Mandalay,"  "Gilbert,"  "La  Cigale," 
"Owl,"  "Pickwick,"  "  Vormack  the  Viking,"  "  Car- 
liol,"  "Mantiikin,"  "  Oriel  Bill." 

"Invicta."— You  misread  the  conditions.  The  obvious 
reason  why  the  drawings  illustrating  a  design  must  be 
on  one  sheet  is  that  other«  isc  their  illustration  would  be 
impossible  without  cutting  u|)  the  drawings.  For  many 
years  the  rules  have  stood  in  their  present  form,  and  all 
the  leading  contributors,  at  any  rate,  have  hitherto  read 
them  to  mi'an  one  sheet  for  each  subject.  We  have  not 
distiualifted  you ;  but  placed  your  design  on  its  merits.) 
.Tamks  Cooper.— (Your  remarks  on  the  two  stdected 
designs  for  the  stable  buildings  are  duly  noted.  We  did 
not  illustrate  them  as  "anything  like  perfect."  No 
piggeries  and  poultrj'-runs  were  asked  for.) 


ARCHITECTS'  CERTIFICATES  NOT 
ENFORCEABLE. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Buildixo  News. 

Sill, — As  solicitors  for  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Muggeridge,  in  the  case  of  '•  Anderson  v.  Mug- 
geridge,"  tried  before  the  Common  Serjeant  and 
a  jury  on  the  1st  inst.,  we  must  protest  against 
the  report  of  that  case  and  the  letter  signed  by 
the  plaintiff,  both  of  which  appear  in  yoiu-  issue 
of  the  8th  inst.  We  would  point  out  that  the 
head-note  to  the  letter  in  question  is  entirely 
misleading,  as  are  also  the  letter  itself  and  the 
report  of  the  case. 

As  the  appeal  from  the  deci.sion  of  the  Common 
Serjeant  will  shortly  be  heard,  we  do  not  wish — nor 
do  we  think  it  right — to  enter  into  any  controversy 
in  the  matter  ;  but  we  think  it  fair  to  yourself  and 
your  readers  to  ask  you  and  them  to  withhold 
their  judgment  on  this  matter  until  the  appeal  is 
heard.' 

Trusting  you  will  give  the  same  publicity  to 
this  letter  as  you  have  done  to  thiit  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son,— We  are,  <fcc., 

Cl.OWF.S,   HlCKLET,   .\XD  SteWAKD. 

10,  King's  Bench-walk,  Temple,  E.C,  May  11. 

[With  pleasure.  We  need  hardly  say  ovrr  only 
interest  in  the  case  is  a  public  one,  and  to  see  a 
fair  decision  arrived  at. — Ed.] 


As  regards  the  new  conditions  of  contract,  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  prove  mj'  assertions,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  where  a  first-class  builder  has 
signed  them  they  have  been  previously  modified 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

As  regards  the  action  of  the  Practice  Standing 
Committee  with  lire  insurance  companies,  my 
contention  is  not  that  the  committee  were  wi'ong 
in  not  publishing  an  incomplete  correspondence, 
j  but  that  they  have  no  right  or  authority  what- 
I  ever  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  general  body  of 
members  in  matters  about  which  the  general 
j  body  may   hold   views  absolutelj-  antagonistic 
,  to  those  of  the  few  gentlemen  of  a  committee 
I  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of 
a  delicate  subject  such  as  interference  with  the 
I  professional  charges  of  architects.    The  com- 
'  mittee's  action  has  done  more  harm  than  good  to 
architects  in  dealing  with  insurance  offices,  and 
I  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  charter  or  in 
'  the  by-laws  which  justifies  any  such  interference. 
And  80  I  say  with  regard  to  other  matters  affect- 
I  ing  the  i)rofc88ion  at  largf;,  in  which  these  com- 
mittees have   interfered  entirely  at  their  own 
I  initiation.    Again,  I  should  be  the  last  to  object 
j  to  an  a.sses8or'8  report  being  set  aside,  particularly 
one  bj-  Mr.  .lames  Brooks,  and  equally  do  I  not 
call  in  question  his  selection  of  Mr.  Carcie's 
design.    What  I  say  is  that  the  Art  Standing 
Committee  has  no  mandate  from  the  general  body 
to  attempt  to  coerce  building  committees  to  the 
Art  Standing  Committee's  particular  way  of 
thinking.    This  subject  of  interference  by  the 
st.'inding  committees  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
should  be  dealt  with,  in  a  formal  manoer,  at  an 
early  date. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  organise  and  wipe  out  the 
majority  of  this  obsolete;  and  extravagant  Council ; 
but  I  hope  that  before  the  election  ne.xt  year  the 
g(;neral  body  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Itoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  present  Council  and  committees,  is 
distinctly  on  the  downward  path  as  regards  its 
finances,  and  at  low-water  level  as  regards  its 
usefulness. — I  am,  kc,         Wm.  Woodward. 

13,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  May  13. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  ITS  FINANCES. 

Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  the  view  you  expressed 
in  your  article  of  last  week,  that  the  apathy 
shown  by  the  majority  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  its  affairs  is  a  most  regrettable  circum- 
stance. The  ancient  and  honourable  Council 
get  their  adherents  together,  and,  backed  up  by 
the  recipients  of  charity,  whose  existence  depends 
upon  an  increase  of  the  deficit,  the  policy  of 
failure  is  endorsed.  The  action  of  the  Council  in 
not  publishing  the  auditors'  report  in  such  a  way 
as  to  afford  opportunity  for  following  the  figures 
and  thoroughl}'  understanding  it,  is  one  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  public  company,  would  bring  down 
upon  the  Council  the  rebuke,  to  say  the  least,  of 
any  judge  on  the  Bench.  Of  course,  my  refer- 
ence to  figures  must  have  been  confusing  to  those 
who  had  not  studied  the  subject,  and  the  Council 
were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  this  fact  when  they 
elected  to  withhold  the  auditors'  report. 


ARCHITECTS'  QUANTITIES. 

Sm, — Ha\'ing  read  the  correspondence  in  tli 
week's  issue  on  the  above  question,  I  would  c-ii 
your  attention'  to  the  fact  that  some  time  ago  L 
wrote  to  you  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  society 
or  institute  of  quantity  surveyors  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  bringing  about  that  uniformity  of 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  bills  of  quantities 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  ;  unfortunately, 
you  did  not  see  fit  to  publish  my  letter  at  the 
time  (some  two  j-ears  ago). 

My  idea  is  that  quantity  surveyors  should  fonn 
a  society  of  their  own,  the  members  of  which,  in. 
the  first  instance,  should  be  quantity  surveyolft 
already  in  practice,  and  the  qualification  should 
consist  in  production  of  properly  prepared  bills  of 
quantities  for  inspection  by  the  committee,  which 
should  be  formed  of  the  leaxiing  London  quantity 
surveyors  ;  that  examinations  should  be  held  fot 
students,  the  principal  textbook  being  ilx.  John 
Leaning's  work,  the  system  advocated  therein 
being  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  and  which, 
if  properly  followed,  as  it  mostly  is,  by  quantity 
surveyors  proper,  would  meet  all  the  objections 
raised  by  your  correspondents  this  week. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  exactly  meet  the  question,  for  althoughv 
many  of  our  leading  quantity  surveyors  are 
F.S.I. 'b,  that  element  is  vastly  outnumbered  by 
the  land  stu-veying  and  auctioneer  elements  who 
are  likewise  F.S.I.'s,  but  the  majority  of  whom 
could  certainly  not  prepare  a  satisfactory  bill  of 
quantities. 

In  course  of  time  the  society  I  suggest  might 
graduaUj-  educate  building  owners  to  the  fact 
that  they  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest* 
to  have  "the  quantities  prepared  by  a  quantity  sur., 
veyor  properlj'  qualified  for  this  work,  instead  of 
leaving  it  all  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  whose 
qualifications  for  the  work  in  numerous  instances, 
as  cited  by  "Sigma,"  "  J.  S.  B.,"  and  a 
"  Country  Contractor,"  make  them  no  more  suit- 
able for  the  work  than  the  average  local  doctor 
would  be  to  operate  on  the  eye  as  compared  with 
a  specially-trained  oculist. 

One  significant  fact  which  should  make  the 
building  owner  pause  before  allowing  the  quanti- 
ties to  be  prepared  by  the  architect  is  that  the 
large  spending  bodies  of  the  Metropolis — viz.,  the 
London  School  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  and  the  London  County  Council — all  hav^ 
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the  quantities  prepared  hy  quantity  siir\cyors, 
and  never  by  the  architects  to  the  work. 

In  the  case  of  War  Department  buildings, 
except  for  small  jobs  under  £.'),000,  a  meeting  of 
contractors  invited  to  tender  is  called,  at  which 
thev  elect  a  surveyor  to  i)repare  the  quantities  in 
conjunction  with  the  l{03-al  Engineer  surveyor, 
which  surveyor,  although  elected  by  the  con- 
tractors, is  paid  by  the  Government. 

Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  find  space  in  your 
valuable  paper  for  this  letter,  which  I  liope  "may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  some  such  society  as  pro- 
posed.— I  am.  kc.      Alexaxdeu  H.  Kinder. 

23,  Finsbiu-y-cii-cus,  London,  E.G.,  Jlay  8. 

STREXaTH  OF  BRICKWORK  PIERS. 
jSiu, — AViU  you  allow  me  to  thank  3Ir.  F. 
Walker  for  his  kindness  in  answering  my  letter 
in  your  issue  of  the  8th  f  When  I  referred  him 
to  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel  as  a  specimen  of 
materials  and  workmanship,  from  my  own  e.x- 
perience  I  knew  that  both  were  good,  as  I  saw 
the  -works  several  times  during  the  time  they  were 
in  progress,  and  admired  the  quality  of  the  work 
and  design  of  the  buildings,  which,  in  mv  opinion, 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  brick  buildings  in  London. 
As  regards  the  strength  of  18in.  piers,  were  the 
tests  a  fair  average  of  the  weight  they  would  have 
to  c-arr}-  in  a  building  of  the  warehouse  class  r  If 
they  were,  it  is  time  that  architects  discarded  that 
size  pier,  as  it  appears  from  the  tests  that  a  Uin. 
pier  was  2.t  per  cent,  stronger.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  diag^anis 
showing  the  results  of  the  test.  As  regards  the 
quality  of  American  bricks,  the  hint  mav  prove 
useful  to  our  British  manufacturers. — I  am,  kc, 

H.  J.  Blake. 


CHIPS. 

Having  accepted  an  invitation  sent  through  the 
Bristol  Trades  Council  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bamett 
to  visit  the  Bristol  Cathedral,  a  prty  of  members  of 
the  local  branches  of  the  Xational  Association  of 
Operative  Plasterers  attended  there  on  Saturday, 
and  were  met  by  the  Eev.  Canon,  who  conducted 
them  over  the  edifice.  Serv-ice  was  afterwards 
attended,  and  then  Canon  Bamett  entertained  the 
party  to  tea  at  his  residence. 

The  old  premises  of  the  London  and  County  Bank 
at  Aldershot,  which  ai-e  under  process  of  demolition, 
collapsed  on  Saturday,  burving  the  foreman 
acaffolder  named  Corder.  and  "the  landlord  of  the 
King's  Anns,  named  Ash.  When  extricated  both 
were  dead.    Other  persons  were  seriously  injured. 

Xew  works  of  water  supply,  which  are  being 
carried  out  for  the  town  comm'issioners  of  Bangor, 
Co.  Down,  were  formally  inspected  by  Mr.  Cotton, 
C.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland,  last  week.  The  estimated  cost  is  £9,800, 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  from  plans  bv 
Mr.  Henry  Chapi)ell,  C.E. 

As  a  result  of  the  gift  of  £2,-500  by  the  Shahzjida 
aunng  hLs  visit  to  Liverpool,  the  lecture-hall  of  the 
Liveqior,!  Moslem  Institute,  8,  Brougham-terrace, 
has  been  reconstructed  in  the  Saracenic  style,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  H.  McGovern,  8,  Vemon- 
street,  m  that  city,  architect.  Mr.  Hobhouse  acted 
as  clerk  of  works. 

The  Liverpool  and  North  M'ales  Railway  wiU  be 
opened  for  traffic  on  Monday  next. 

Alderman  Holden,  of  Walsall,  has  presented  to 
the  projjosed  art  gallery  for  that  town  its  first 
pcture— an  oil-painting,  by  G.  E.  Low,  represent- 
ing the  "  Tre-ar-Ceiri,"  a  prehistoric  tower  on  one 
of  the  Rivals  overlooking  Xevin,  Caniar\on8hire. 

Mr.  .T.   Macdonald,   of  Manchester,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  town  council  of  Newport,  Mon 
workuig  manager  at  Wentwood  Waterworks,  at 
£2.i0  per  annum.    There  were  80  applicants. 

The  new  post-office,  Rothesay,  is  being  warmed 
and  ventilaterJ  by  means  of  Shorland's  patent  Man- 
chester stoves  with  open  fires,  tlie  same  beiii"^  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  BrotlTer,  of 
Manchester. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  of  Louis  Henry- 
Lipscomb,  the  Beulah  Joinery  Works,  Comely- 
terdc-road,  Walthamstow,  builder  and  contractor 
the  dtscluirge  from  bankrujitey  has  been  suspended 
lor  four  years,  ending  March  27,  1900. 

ITie  new  church  at  Oxford,  erected  by  the  efforts 
of  the  SexM-.ty  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  was  dedi- 
cated on  Tuesday  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  is 
first  conveiituiil  church  that  has  been  built  for 
the  uw^  of  the  English  Church  on  any  considerable 
scale  for  many  generations.  For  the  last  26  years 
the  members  of  the  brotherhfKxl  have  ministered  in 
an  iron  budding.  The  new  fabric  when  completed 
will  costatxjut  i;i  2,0W,  and  the  work  already  finished 
consists  of  the  chancel  and  nave. 


BLACK  LISTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  result  of  the  action  brought  by  Messrs. 
Trollopes  and  others  against  the  London 
Building  Trades  Federation  {Times,  May  5)  should 
be  satisfactorj',  in  so  far  as  it  lays  down  the  law 
for  the  future  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  con- 
cerned in  such  matters.  It  was,  of  course,  the 
old  story  of  rivalr}'  between  Union  and  non-Union 
men,  and  the  list  in  question  was  a  Iftrge  yellow 
poster  edged  with  black,  and  containing  the 
names  of  various  men  outside  the  Union  who  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Union  by  work- 
ing for  Messrs.  Trollope  during  a  strike.  These  men 
were  called  in  the  usual  slang,  "black-legs,"  and 
were  said  to  work  "  black."  The  real  point  at  issue 
was  whether  the  defendants  could  legally  justify 
their  publication  as  having  been  made  without 
malice,  and  in  the  legitimate  and  botid  Jide  in- 
terests of  the  Federation.  If  they  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  this  justification,  it  would  have 
gone  some  way  towards  supporting  similar  actions 
bj-  every  trade  union  in  every  strike  that  might 
hereafter  occur,  and  in  which  some  men  would  be 
sure  to  work  "black,"  or,  in  other  words,  to 
remain  free  to  work  when  and  where  and  for 
what  wages  thej-  liked.  Of  course,  such  a  list 
would  ob\"ioush'  be  injurious  to  the  employers 
whom  it  affected,  as  well  as,  and  even  more  so,  to 
the  men  whom  it  included,  by  giving  them  a  bad 
name  in  the  trade  and  amongst  their  fellows. 

After  hearing  aU  the  evidence  and  a  summing- 
up  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  the  jury  decided  that 
the  List  had  not  been  published  bona  fide,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
Federation,  but  maliciously  to  compel  Messrs. 
Trollope  to  dismiss  the  non-Union  men,  and  that 
its  publication  injm-ed  both  these  men  and  their 
employers.  They  gave  the  builders  a  verdict  for 
f.'jOO  damages,  subject  to  arrangement  between 
the  parties,  the  men  not  having  been  financially 
injured,  because  the  builders  have  kept  them  on  at 
work  during  the  whole  time,  and  an  injunction 
against  the  issuing  of  the  List  was  made  perpetual. 
It  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  the  result  could  have 
been  different  upon  the  admitted  facts,  for  in 
law  no  one  can  do  a  thing,  even  when  he  has  a 
right  to  do  it,  when  he  does  it  maliciously  and  to 
the  injury  of  others. 

Fred.  Wetheufield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


Stami'. — AoREEMKST.— The  fact  that  a  hmited  company 
signs  its  name  by  affixing  its  seal  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, and  the  ordinal-)'  stamp  would  still  be  applicable. 


At  a  largely  attended  and  influential  meeting  held 
on  Friday  at  the  hou.se  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  M.P., 
resolutions  were  unanimously  carried,  on  the  motions 
of  Lord  Loch,  Mr.  A.  Gilbert,  E.A.,  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Macmillan,  de- 
claring it  to  be  desirable  that  the  house  should  be 
secured  to  the  nation  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  his 
life's  work,  as  a  museum  of  rare  art  treasures  and  a 
school  of  great  value  for  students  of  decorative  art, 
and  recommeudiug  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
committee  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
It  was  mentioned  that  at  least  £3.5,000,  and  probably 
£•50,000,  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hay,  of  Hayfield,  Lerwick,  with 
the  object  of  accommodating  the  increasing  trade 
of  the  district,  has  accepted  contracts  for  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  the  pier  at  Blacksness,  in 
the  bay  of  Scalloway.  The  works  -vviil  cost  about 
£2,000,  and  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  James 
Barron,  C.E.,  Aberdeen. 

A  new  pier  and  landing-stage  for  accommpdating 
the  ferry  and  steamer  traffic  in  the  Menai  Straits  al 
Bangor  was  opened  by  Lord  Penrhyn  yesterday. 
The  pier  is  1,. 5.50ft.  long  and  2tft.  wide,  and  is  con- 
structed of  iron  screw  piles  and  steel  girders  which 
carry  the  timber  deck  ;  there  are  eight  embayments, 
upon  which  are  built  ornamental  kiosks,  and  the 
head  is  increa.seil  in  width  to  allow  ample  room  for 
promenading.  The  landing-sUge  at  the  end  of  the 
pier  consists  of  floating  pontoons  approached  from 
the  pier  by  a  bow-string  girder.  The  pier  will  be 
of  great  .sen-ice  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  will 
command  a  fine  view  of  the  Straits  and  Welsh 
mountuins.  The;  works,  which  have  cost  about 
£20,000,  were  designed  by  Mr.  John  J.  Webster, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Westmhistcr,  Mr.  Alfred  Thorne 
being  the  contractor. 


LEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  Re  T.  H.  Burnett. — Thomas  Henry  Burnett, 
of  Wood  Furze,  Abbey-road,  and  .50,  Coq)oration- 
load,  Grimsby,  builder,  and  a  memlier  of  the 
Grimsby  Corporation,  came  up  for  his  first  public 
e.xamiiiatioii  at  the  Grimsby  Bankruptcy  Court  on 
Friday.  Debtor  started  in  business  2.5  years  ago 
without  any  capital.  His  sworn  statement  of  affairs 
showed  tliat  ho  owed  to  unsecured  creditors 
£1.5,934  17s.  kl.  His  assets  consisted  of  £221  for 
furniture,  but  he  owed  £10  -is.  6d.  for  preferential 
claims,  leaving  free  assets  at  £210  15s.  6d.,  and 
showing  a  deficiency  of  £lo,721  Is.  lOd.  In  1882 
he  ettected  a  composition  with  his  creditors,  and 
was  released  upon  ijayment  of  2s.  Gd.  in  the  £. 
At  that  time  his  liabilities  were  £3,000.  Debtor 
attributed  his  present  insolvency  to  want  of  capital 
and  heavy  interest  on  borrowed  money,  he  having 
paid  20  per  cent,  upon  mortgages.  The  examina- 
tion was  adjourned  until  July,  after  debtor  had  been 
questioned. 

Re  W.  F.  Coney. — A  first  meeting  of  creditors 
was  held  on  May  8th.  The  debtor,  a  builder  and 
contractor,  trading  at  68,  Fenchurch- street,  was 
also  a  town  councillor  for  Southend -on -Sea.  He 
now  submitted  a  proposal  of  LOs.  in  the  £,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  in  order  that 
the  proposal  might  be  carried  into  effect.  The  un- 
secured debts  are  returned  at  £21.5,  and  debts  fully 
secured  £13,300  ;  assets,  £100. 

Leoality  op  Bood-Scbeen  Figures. — At  the 
Norwich  Consistory  Court,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  before  Mr.  T.  C.  Blofield,  Chancellor,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  the  rector  and  churchwarden 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Barsham,  for  a  confirmatory 
faculty  authorising  the  three  figures  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  Cross,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  J ohn  on 
the  chancel  screen,  and  also  four  bells  set  up  in  the 
church  in  1893  without  a  faculty.  The  petition  was 
unopposed.  It  was  submitted  that  the  figures  on 
the  screen  were  lawful  according  to  the  test  estab- 
lished by  the  Privy  Council  in  "  Phdpotts  v.  Boyd," 
there  being  no  circumstances  in  the  case  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  Court  that  there  was  a  probability  of 
the  figures  being  subjected  to  superstitious  rever- 
ence. The  cases  of  "  Clifton  v.  Ridsdale "  and 
"St.  John,  Timbeihill,  Norwich"  (189.5)  were 
distinguishable  on  the  gi'ound  that  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  those  cases  which  influenced  the 
Court  in  coming  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  was 
contended  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  had 
brought  about  a  change  in  regard  to  worship  and 
adoration  of  images,  and  that  paintings,  windows, 
and  sculptured  representations  of  our  Lord,  and  even 
crosses,  which  had  been  so  much  abused,  were  now 
allowed  in  churches,  and  were  admittedly  free  from 
the  taint  of  superstition  which  formerly  attached  to 
them.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  figures  on  the 
screen  were  architectural  decorations  forming  an 
historical  group,  as  distinguished  fi-om  an  isolated 
figure,  which  might  be  of  a  devotional  character. 
'■'■In  re  St.  Lawrence,  Pittington,"  and  per  Lord 
Esher  in  "  Reg.  v.  Bishop  of  London,"  and  that  the 
position  of  the  figures  was  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  refusing  the  faculty,  unless  there  were  other 
circumstances  in  the  case  which  pointed  to  the 
probability,  and  not  merely  the  possibility,  of  their 
being  abused  ("  Hughes  v.  Edwardes  ").  The  Chan- 
cellor stated  that  the  point  was  an  important  one, 
and  that  he  would  take  time  to  consider  his 
judgment. 

Widening  of  the  Chester  and  Biekenheap 
Railway. — The  awards  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Fair  have  now 
been  made  in  the  arbitration  cases  held  at  the  North- 
Western  Hotel,  Lime-street  Station,  Liverpool,  on 
the  2'tth  and  2oth  of  January  last,  in  respect  of  land 
required  for  railway  purposes  from  Mr.  J.  J. 
Briscoe,  near  Hooton  Station,  and  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Thomson,  near  Bromborough  Station.  In  the  former 
case  the  area  of  land  taken  is  7a.  Ir.  Ip.,  for  which 
Mr.  Briscoe  claimed  £3,850.  The  offer  made  by  the 
joint  railway  companies  was  £2,305,  the  award 
being  £2,488.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomson  the  area 
of  land  taken  is  3a.  3r.  20p.  The  claim  in  this  instance 
was  £3,025,  and  the  joint  railway  companies  offered 
£1,355.  The  amount  of  the  award  is  £1,286.  The 
award  in  the  arbitration  in  respect  of  land  required 
from  Miss  Dora  Gill,  near  Ledsham  Station,  has  also 
been  issued.  In  this  instance,  the  area  taken  is 
2a.  3r.  33p.,  and  for  the  land  Miss  GUI  claimed 
£1,355.  The  amoxmt  of  the  award  is  £760,  which  is 
less  than  the  amount  offered  by  the  joint  railway 
companies  prior  to  the  arbitration. 

Upper  Thames  Street  Widening.  —  At  the 
Guildhall,  the  other  day,  the  case  of  "  Coles 
V.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers"  was  heara  by 
the  Recorder  and  a  special  jury.  It  was  a  claim  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coles,  printing-ink  mei-chant,  freeholder 
of  Vulcan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-street,  for  £5,720 
in  respect  of  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  the  pre- 
mises mentioned,  which  were  required  in  connection 
with  the  widening  of  Upper  Thames-street.  Mr. 
Edward  Power,  the  district  sui-vey or  for  the  southern 
division  of  the  City,  said  the  area  of  the  property 
was  628  superficial  feet.  It  projected  about  14ft. 
into  I'pper  Thames-street,  and  so  occupied  a  very 
prominent  position.    There  were  also  wharfage 
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lights  in  connection  with  the  property.  Dealing 
with  it  as  though  it  were  vacant  building  laud  his 
estimate  of  its  value  was  £6,77(),  hut  dealt  with  on 
another  basis,  his  estimate  w!is  £o,Ti'.  On  behalf 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  the  witnesses  called 
included  Mr.  Steuning,  who  put  the  value  at  £3,43't ; 
Mr.  Vigers,  who  put  it  at  €3,138  ;  and  Mr.  Walker, 
whose  figures  were  £3, SGI.  In  the  result  the  jury 
awarded  the  plaintiff  £4,300. 

London  RuaniNo  Act  not  Rktrospective. — At 
North  London  Police-court  on  April  30,  Arthur  and 
Albert  Simpson,  buildeis,  of  Jioding-road,  Homer- 
ton,  were  sunnnoned  before  Mr.  I'aul  Taylor  for  a 
contravention  of  the  London  Building  Act,  181)4,  in 
erecting  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Hoding  and 
Ashenden- roads  beyond  the  building  line  as  defined 
by  the  superintending  architect  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  summons  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Meeson,  the  district  surveyor.  For  the 
defence  it  was  submitted  that  the  building  was 
earned  out  under  a  contract  which  was  entered  into 
before  the  passing  of  the  18i)4  Act.  The  contract 
was  produced,  and  for  the  prosecution  it  was  pointed 
out  that  it  contained  a  provision  that  the  buildings 
should  be  erected  according  to  tlie  provisions  of  the 
then  existing  Building  Act,  or  any  future  enactment 
regulating  biuldings.  This  contention  wius  disputed 
by  the  other  side,  and  Mr.  Paul  Taylor  held  that 
the  provision  in  the  Act  of  1894  expressly  exempting 
buildings  erected  under  contracts  entered  into 
before  the  Act  came  into  operation,  must  applj'  to 
this  case.  He  therefore  dismissed  the  summons. 
Defendants  did  not  ask  for  costs. 

Dilapidations. — A  (blapidation  cjise  involving 
some  i)oints  of  more  than  usual  interest  came  before 
Mr.  I'hilip  E.  I'ilditch,  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
17,  Parliament -street,  Whitehall,  sitting  as  umpire 
at  the  King's  Head  Hotel,  Horsham  (the  property 
in  respect  of  which  the  cfise  arose)  on  Thursdiiy  last. 
Mr.  E.  Shortte,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Hugonin,  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Groom,  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Muier,  insti-ucted  by  Mr.  Cotehmg,  was 
counsel  for  Mr.  Naldrett,  defendant.  Mr.  F.  H. 
King  was  sui-veyor  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Aldridge  was  for  the  defendant.  From  the  opening 
statements  of  counsel  it  appeared  that  the  defendant 
originally  hold  the  premises  on  lease,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  took  a  new  lease  for  seven  yeara, 
determinable  by  the  freeholder  at  three  months' 
notice.  AitoK  the  creation  of  the  tenancy  the 
freeholder  sold  his  reversion  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  vacant  possession  being  required,  sei"ved 
the  lessee,  the  defendant,  with  notice  to  quit, 
which  notice  expired  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  completion  of  the  purchase,  and  when  only 
seven  months  of  the  term  had  run.  The  re- 
pairing covenants  in  the  lease  were  as  follows : — 
•'  At  all  times  dming  the  said  term  to  keep  the  said 
premises  in  good  and  sufficient  condition  and  repair, 
and  the  same,  iu  good  and  sufficient  condition  and 
repair,  deliver  up  to  the  lessor  at  the  expiration  or 
sooner  determination  of  the  said  term."  And  there 
was  a  specific  covenant  for  painting  outside  in  the 
third  and  last  years  of  the  term,  and  inside  in  the 
last  year,  and  at  the  same  time  with  eveiy  outside 
painting  to  lestore  and  make  good  the  outside  stucco 
work,  and  with  every  inside  painting  to  grain, 
paper,  whitewash,  and  colour  the  parts  usually  so 
treated  internally.  Plaintiff's  counsel  maintained 
that  the  basis  of  assessment  should  be  that  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  "  Proudfoot  v.  Hart,"  and 
urged  that  the  application  of  that  nile  to  the  pre- 
sent case  would  suggest  tlxixt  the  defendant  was 
liable  for  putting  the  premises  in  such  a  state  of 
repair  as  to  make  them  tit  for  a  reasonably -minded 
hotel-keeper  of  high-class  standing.  Counsel  for 
defendant  pointed  out  that  the  specific  painting 
covenant  never  came  into  force  at  all,  the  lease 
having  been  detennined  when  it  had  only  been  in 
existence  seven  months,  and  that  the  other  repau-s 
refeiTed  to  in  the  specific  covenants  were  on  the 
same  footing;  that  the  premises  had  been  put  in 
repair  by  the  lessee  under  the  foimer  lease  at  a  cost 
of  about  £300,  £581  had  been  mentioned  as  the 
present  claim,  and  this  was  for  a  tenancy  only  ex- 
tending over  seven  months.  That  the  lease  was 
detennined  two  days  before  the  conveyance  to  the 
purchaser ;  therefore  the  purchaser  never  became 
assignee  of  the  reversion.  Counsel  then  went  on  to 
quote  various  cases,  and  luged  that  the  state  and 
general  condition  of  the  jwemises  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  in 
fact  it  was  only  those  dilapidations  that  had  accrued 
during  the  seven  months'  tenancy  which  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  recover.  That  his  cUent  was  not 
liable  for  decorative  repair,  because  the  specific 
covenants  pi-oviding  for  that  had  never  come  into 
force,  and  that,  in  fact,  their  presence  lessened  the 
lessee's  liabUity  for  such  work  under  the  general 
covenants.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  pointed  out 
that  the  matter  having  been  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, defendant  was  stopped  from  denying  the 
plaintiff's  title  mider  the  lease.  As  regards  the 
defendant  only  being  liable  for  the  dilapidations 
accruedduring  the  seven  monthshe  was  in  possession, 
the  question  was.  What  is  necessary  to  put  the 
premises  in  repair  now  '(  If  the  premises  were  not 
in  repair  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  it  was 


his  duty  to  put  them  in  repair  as  well  as  keep  them 
in  that  condition.  The  reasonably  minded  tenant 
referred  to  in  the  decisions  quoted  was  a  ncic  tenant. 
As  to  the  repairs  to  be  done  with  the  specific 
IMiiutings,  lie  submitted  that  the  intention  of  the 
covenant  was  not  to  limit  that  work  to  those  periods 
only,  but  merely  to  fix  those  periods  as  a  convenient 
time  for  such  works.  For  the  result  we  must  await 
the  publication  of  the  award. 

What  i.s  a  Pahty-Wall  ? — Duiiky  v.  Aemy 
AND  Navy-  Stoiies.— Judgment  was  given,  on  Wed- 
nesday, by  Mr.  Justice  Wright  and  Mr.  Justice 
Collins,  iu  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  in  this  case, 
which  was  stfited  by  a  Metropolitan  magistrate  upon 
a  summons  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
and  raised  a  question  under  those  provisions  of  that 
Act  which  were  designed  for  the  i)revention  of  fire. 
Section  7;')  i)rovidcs  that  "  no  building  of  the  ware- 
house class  shall  extend  to  more  than  2.)(),0()0c.ft., 
unless  divided  by  party-walls  in  such  manner  that 
no  division  shall  extend  to  more  than  2.50,000c.ft. 
Sections  79  and  .')9  contain  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  party-walls,  requiring  them  to  be  of  a 
certain  thickness,  and  regulating  the  apertures  in 
them.  The  defendants  erected  a  building  of  the 
warehouse  cliuss  of  the  capacity  of  6.)7,408c.ft., 
divided  by  two  party-walls.  One  portion  of  the 
building  extended  to  five  stories,  and  the  other 
to  one  story.  The  latter  portion  was  lighted 
by  a  sky-light.  There  was  a  wall  between  these 
two  portions  of  the  building,  which  was  admitted, 
as  regards  that  part  of  it  which  reached  the  first 
story,  to  be  a  jiarty-wall.  But  the  defeniLints 
claimed  that  the  part  of  the  wall  which  extended 
above  the  first  story  was  not  a  party-wall,  and  that 
they  were,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  construct 
windows  and  apertures  in  it  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  dealing  with  party-walls.  The 
magistrate  refused  to  convict.  Mr.  Horace  Avory, 
on  belialf  of  the  district  surveyor  for  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  Mr.  E.  Dru-Drury,  contended  that 
the  whole  wall  in  question  was  a  party-wall, 
because  section  .59  provided  that  a  party-wall 
"  must  be  carried  up  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  such  wall  in  the  topmost  story  of 
the  highest  building  adjoining  thereto,  to  such  a 
height  as  will  give  a  distance  of  at  least  3ft. 
measured  at  right-angles  to  the  slope  of  the 
roof.  He  refened  to  "Weston  v.  Arnold"  and 
"  Knight  V.  Pursell."  He  further  argued  that  the 
contention  of  the  defendants  involved  the  anomaly 
of  an  external  wall  being  built  upon  a  party-wall. 
That  was  impossible,  because  rule  9  of  the  rules  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Act  provided  that  an  external 
wall  other  than  a  wall  erected  on  a  bressumer 
should  have  footings  of  a  prescribed  chaiucter.  The 
Court  supported  the  decision  of  the  magistrate. 
They  held  that  the  words  "party -wall  "  in  section 
7.5  were  not  used  in  a  technical  sense,  and  that 
section  .oO  did  not  bear  the  construction  put  upon  it 
by  Mr.  Avory.  All  that  section  meant  was  that  so 
far  as  a  wall  was  a  party -wall  it  should  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  section :  but  there  was 
no  presumprion  that  a  wall  which  was  a  party-wall 
as  to  a  jMjrtion  of  its  height  should  be  a  party-wall 
as  to  its  whole  height.  Section  75  did  not  make  a 
wall  a  party-wall  above  the  line  where  it  ceased  to 
divide  the  two  buildings. 

Corporations  and  Manorial  Rights  in  tite 
Subsoil. — The  Mayor  of  Tunbeldge  Wells  v. 
Baied  and  Others. — This  appeal,  heard  on  May  5th 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Herschell, 
Macnaghten,  and  Morris,  was  made  from  a  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversing  a  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham.  The  question  raised  by  the 
appeal  was  whether  the  appellants  were  entitled  to 
construct  and  mamtain  a  lavatory,  kc,  in  the  Pan- 
tiles at  Tunbridge-wells  under  the  surface  of  the 
raised  footway  or  promenade  and  on  a  level  with 
the  carriage  road.  By  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  complained  of,  it  was  declared  that  the  re- 
spondents, the  plaintiffs  below,  as  representing  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  were  entitled  to  the  soil  in  which 
the  lavatory  was  erected,  and  that  the  appellants, 
the  defendants  below,  as  the  urban  sanitaiy 
authority,  had  no  right  to  construct  the  lavatory  in 
question  without  the  consent  of  the  respondents. 
The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham, 
who  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  appellants, 
with  costs ;  but  his  decision  was  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  appellants  now  sought  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  latter  Court  reversed,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  restored.  Theii- 
Lordships,  without  calling  upon  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  respondents  to  argue  the  case,  dismissed  the 
appeal  with  costs. 


The  proposed  high-level  roadway  across  the  Old 
Haymarket  formed  the  principal  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City 
Council.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  appeared 
to  exist  as  to  the  desirability  of  carrying  out  the 
scheme,  but  eventually  an  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  by  which  a  committee  was  authorised  to  ascertain 
and  report  to  the  council  the  probable  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  in  bringing  the  sc'aeme  to  com- 
pletion. 


FARLIAMENTABT  NOTES. 

Chelsea  Company's  Water  Bill.— The  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Chelsea  Water  Bill,  the  Lambeth  Water 
Bill,  the  Staines  lleservoirs  Bill,  the  New  River 
Compimy  Bill,  and  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Water  Bill  considered  the  Chelsea  Company's  Bill 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Mr.  Rickards,  in 
opening  tlie  case,  ssiid  the  measure  sought  to- 
authorise  the  company  to  lay  down  a  new  3Gin.. 
main  from  West  Molesey  to  Surbiton,  to  construct 
an  additional  filter  bed  and  other  works  at  Surbiton, 
to  raise  further  money  by  debenture  stock,  and  to 
confer  further  powere.  The  existing  main  could 
only  just  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  by  con- 
veying 14,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Under  the  Bill 
the  company  would  be  able  to  supply  a  tnazimiimot 
18,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  only  other  new 
work  the  conii)any  proposed  was  an  acre  of  filter- 
beds,  which  would  be  constructed  at  Thames  Dittf)n. 
It  was  pro])Osed  that  for  the  construction  of  their 
works  capitiil  to  the  extent  of  £.50,000  should  be 
raised  in  debentures.  The  main  and  filt*!r-beds 
proposed  by  the  Bill  would  cost  £48,000,  and  there 
would  be  left  a  margin  of  £2,000  for  the  acquisitioa 
of  land,  the  expenses  of  the  Bill,  kc.  Mr.  R.  Haok, 
engineer  to  the  water  company,  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  the  openuig  statement  of  counsel,  and 
Mr.  (J.  H.  Gill,  secretary,  explained  their  financial 
position.  Professors  Crookes  and  Dewar  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  the  hc^althy  character  of  the  water  sup- 
j)lied  from  the  filter-beds  at  Ditton.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander R.  Biniiie,  engineer  to  the  London  County 
Council,  declared  that  not  only  might  Ditton 
prove  dangerous  in  the  long  run,  but  it  was  un- 
necessary to  take  it.  The  County  CouncQ  would  not 
object  to  a  third  main  being  run  from  Molesey.  - 
'Hie  Committee  decided  on  Wednesday  to  pass  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  as  proved. 

Lambeth  Water  Co.'s  Bill.— This  Bill  came 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  this  week.  Mr.  Pember, 
in  opening  the  caae,  explained  that  the  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  construct  a  reservoir  at  West 
Molesley  between  an  existing  reservoir  of  the  com- 
pany and  Hurst-road,  and  to  construct  a  second  ~ 
reservoir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  existing 
reservoir,  and  near  the  Cherry  Orchard.    I'ower  ; 
was  taken  to  enlarge  existing  reservoirs  at  Brixton  J 
and  elsewhere,  to  make  subsidiary  works,  divert  1 
footimths,  and  so  on,  and  to   raise  £500,000  of  ^ 
additional  capital.    Mr.  F.  Parkes,  engineer  to  the  , 
comiKiny,  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill.  , 

Housing  of  the  Woekino  Classes  Bill. — Lord  , 
Balfour,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  above 
Bill,  explained,  on  Monday,  that  it  had  been  pre- 
pared to  remedy  a  defect  which  was  occasioned  by 
an  Act  passed  in  1892,  amending  the  Housing  of  the  , 
Working  Classes  Act  of  1890,  so  far  as  the  latter 
measure  related  to  Scotland.    The  Act  of  1892  con-  ' 
sisted  only  of  two  clauses,  one  of  which  was  quite  > 
correct,  but  the  other  repealed  the  whole,  instead  of  ', 
only  a  part  (as  was  intended),  of  a  section  of  the  . 
Act  of  1890,  with  the  result  that  urban  authorities  ' 
could  not  borrow  money  for  the  erection  of  dwel-  ' 
lings  for  the  working  classes.    The  Bill  proposed  to  1 
repeal  the  defective  Act  of  1892,  and  then  re-enact 
it  without  the  defect.    The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time. 

Parliament  Steeet  Improvements.— The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
proceeded  on  Monday  with  the  Pubbc  Offices  (Site) 
Bill.  Mr.  Cameron,  for  the  Treasury,  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  are  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  in  connection  with  the  Parliament -street 
site,  for  the  improvement  and  widening  of  Parlia- 
ment-street, and  the  obtaining  oi  a  site  on  which 
to  bmld  public  offices.  The  Institution  of  CivU 
Engineers  had  presented  a  petition,  but  there  were 
no  appearances  against  the  Bill.  A  clause  was- 
inserted  for  the  protection  of  that  body,  the  preamble 
was  declared  proved,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be- 
reported  to  the  House. 


A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is' about  to  be  bmlt  at 
Kingswood  from  plans  by  Mr.  La  Tiobe,  of  Bristol. 

At  the  Sun-ey  County  CouncU,  on  Tuesday,  it  was 
reported  that  the  terms  had  been  arranged  with  Mr_ 
J.  Wolfe  Bairy,  C.B.,  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
with  the  alternative  design  and  estimates  for  a  steeL 
and  stone  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Kew. 

Two  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  St. 
Michael's  Church,  at  Tividale,  near  Dudley— a  rood 
beam  and  balcony.  The  beam  is  fixed  above  the 
chancel  capitals,  and  supports  a  cross,  some  22ft. 
high,  which  bears  a  7ft.  bin.  figure  of  the  Christ. 
On  either  side  are  pedestals,  rising  also  from  the 
beam,  upon  which  stands  the  figures  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  John,  of  similar  proportions.  The  screen  is 
erected  by  subscription,  m  memoiy  of  the  architect 
of  the  chuich,  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Davies,  Dudley. 
The  rood,  calvarv,  aud  screen  wall  are  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Roddis  and  Nouise,  Aston-road,  Bimiing,- 
ham. 
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At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  the  General  Purposes  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  salary  of  ilr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Council, 
should  be  increased  from  £1,00  to  £1,250  a-year. 
I    After  some  discussion  the  recommendation  was 
ij    agreed  to,  as  was  that  referring  to  Mr.  A.  Young, 
I    the  valuer,  whose  salary  it  was  likewise  resolved 
J     to  increase  from  £1,000  to  £l,'2oO  a-year.  It  was 
I    agreed  to  contribute  £8,150,  one-half  the  net 
cost  of  dealing  with  an  insanitary  area  in  Lime- 
house,  known  as  King  John's-court  and  Lime- 
house -cause  way.    It  is  proposed  to  widen  Lime- 
house-causeway  and  totally  abolish  King  John's- 
court,  and  to  rehouse  the  persons  displaced  in 
two-storj-  cottage  dwellings.    The  other  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  is  to  be  borne  by 
the   Limehouse   District   Board.     The  Works 
Committee  were  allowed  to  expend  £7,700  on 
building  a  Weights   and  Measures  Office  in 
Boundarj-- street,  Bethnal  Green. 

1  "  The  History  of  Dress  "  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  given  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art, 
JIanchester,  on  Monday  night,  by  Mrs.  HaUiday 
Sparling  (Miss  May  Morris).  The  address  was 
freely  illustrated  by  limelight  slides.  Most  of  the 
illustrations  referring  to  the  Medi;eval  period  (the 
12th  century  being  chosen  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture) were  taken  from  sculptures  and  old 
brasses.  The  lecturer  showed  that  from  the 
carefully  cut  effigies  of  knights  and  ladies, 
whether  in  flat  brass  or  in  sculptured  stone, 
may  be  traced  the  history  of  evolution  in  dress, 
for  the  Mediseval  artist  had  no  notion  of  slurring 
over  details,  and  every  feature  in  the  costume  was 
faithfully  and  minutely  reproduced.  Nor  was 
either  grace  or  dignity  lacking,  for,  conventional 
as  were  the  models  upon  which  he  worked,  the 
artist  seldom  failed  to  invest  even  the  stiff 
draperies  compulsorj-  in  his  work  with  a  touch  of 
simple  dignity.  Looked  at  carefully,  they  disclose 
many  a  detail  missed  at  the  first  careless  glance — 
the  knight's  surcoat,  with  its  broiderj-  of  lions, 
leopards,  or  whatever  might  be  his  coat  of  arms, 
drawn  out  in  such  a  manner  that  his  name  and 
Bneage  were  obvious  to  all  beholders ;  or  the 
lady's  j)lain  long  robe,  with  hanging  jewelled 
belt  and  her  cloak  clasped  with  the  brooch  and 
pin  which  we  now  call  Irish,  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  de\'ice'  in  most  European 
nations,  as  it  is  in  Xorway  to  the  present  day. 
Miss  Morris  traced  the  evolution  of  costume  for 
men  and  women  from  the  simple,  though  gor- 
geously coloured,  dress  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  gro^\'ing  into  extravagance  until  it 
reached  the  richly  decorated  but  uncomfortable 
dress  of  Tudor  times,  with  slighter  notice  of  the 
waxing  and  waning  eccentricities  of  the  Restora- 
tion, the  "  powder  period,"  and  the  recrudescence 
of  the  hoop  petticoat,  ending  with  the  fashionable 
lady  of  1896,  chic  and  piquante  in  dress,  and 
closing  with  a  picture  of  her  energetic  sister  on 
a  bicycle  in  ■'  rational"  costume. 

The  highway  committee  of  the  Walsall  Town 
Council  received  on  Monday  a  deputation  from 
the  West  Bromwich  and  District  Permanent 
Building  Society  with  reference  to  the  bylaws 
recently  put  in  force  in  the  borough,  requiring 
the  division-walls  in  all  properties  to  be  9in. 
thick.  The  memorialists  explained  that  the 
building  society  considered  the  change  likely  to 
interfere  seriously  with  their  business  and  "the 
artisan  claases.  Hundreds  of  small  houses  in  the 
Ijorough  had  been  erected  under  the  old  bylaws 
with  only  i\\n.  walls,  and  these  were,  they 
thought,  sufficient,  except  in  the  case  of  outside 
gable  ends.  In  neighbouring  towns,  Birming- 
ham included,  the  division  inside  walls  were 
allowed  to  be  erected  i^m.  thick.  The  committee 
will  probably  report  to  the  town  council  that 
discretionary  power  should  be  delegated  to  the 
surveyor  ana  the  plans  (X)mmittee  to  allow  4|in. 
division  inside  walls  to  be  (instructed. 


Mr.  Allan  had  made  a  mistake  in  naming  his 
wood  Jarrahdale  Jarrah  :  but  he  had  paid  for  his 
mistake  to  the  tune  of  £1,000.  It  was  a  mistake 
in  geograjihy.  AMerman  R(!es  moved  an  anuuid- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Allan  should  be 
requested  to  cany  out  his  contract  for  thc^  supply 
of  Jarrahdale  Jarrah  blocks  for  street-paving, 
and  in  case  of  his  non-compliance,  the  necessary 
steps  be  taken  to  determine  the  contract,  and  to 
advertise  afresh  for  tenders.  The  amendment 
was  eventually  carried. 

The  water  engineer  of  Cardiff,  Mr.  Priestly, 
has  reported  to  the  waterworks  committee  of  the 
town  council  upon  the  action  of  the  scavenging 
refuse,  with  which  certain  streets  were  made,  on 
the  water  seirice  pipes.  Mr.  Priestly  states  that 
the  water  mains  and  service  pipes  in  Court-road 
and  ComwaU-street  were  opened  at  seven  different 
points  on  the  7th  inst.  In  one  or  two  places  the 
pipes  were  found  to  be  buried  in  a  clay  ground, 
and  in  these  places  they  were  not  affected,  being 
apparently  as  sound  as  when  laid.  In  other 
places,  where  exposed  to  the  action  of  chemicals 
in  the  scavenging  refuse  used  in  making  up  the 
road,  the  metal  was  affected  both  in  the  iron  and 
lead  pipes  similariy  to  the  samples  shown  from 
Gloucester-street,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  the 
corrosion  being  only  just  commencing.  The  pipes 
appear  to  have  been  affected  more  where  thej'  are 
lying  in  the  wet  refuse  than  where  it  is  dry. 
The  committee  have  desired  Mr.  Priestly  to 
inquire  whether  other  towns  have  met  with  similar 
difficulties,  and  to  consult  the  borough  analyst  on 
the  matter. 

The  first  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  held  at  Nottingham  on  Friday. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  H.  Inght- 
foot,  of  Manchester,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Biggs,  of  Leicester,  who,  in  his  open- 
ing remarks,  said  the  Association  was  inaugurated 
twelve  months  ago  at  Leeds.  At  that  time  they 
had  some  60  or  70  members  ;  to-day  they  had  over 
500.  The  movement  was  not  at  all  hostile  to  the 
operatives,  whose  interests  the  masters  would 
regard  as  well  as  their  own.  Amongst  the 
objects  of  the  Association  was  the  placing  of  the 
master  plumbers  on  a  better  footing  with  regard 
to  contracting  work.  They  wanted  a  more 
adequate  recognition  of  their  position  by  archi- 
tects. Then  their  relations  with  manufacturers 
and  merchants  require  attention,  as  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
now  supplying  plumbers'  goods  to  those  who  were 
not  plumbers  at  the  same  price  that  plumbers  had 
to  pay.  It  was  resolved  to  take  counsel's 
opinion  respecting  the  legality  of  the  Sheffield 
corporation  doing  private  trade.  Birmingham 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Scotch  registered 
plumbers  was  held  last  week  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh,  Sir  James 
Russell  presiding.  The  report  of  the  District 
Council  for  Edinburgh  and  the  East  of  Scotland 
was  read,  and  in  moving  its  adoption  the  chair- 
man said  it  was  a  very  satisfactory  one.  It  would 
be  found,  he  said,  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
trade  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by 
the  public,  and  the  constancy  of  employment 
given  to  the  best  men,  would  be  largely  affected 
by  registration.  The  question  of  registration  had 
brought  to  the  front  the  question  of  the  education 
of  the  plumber.  Having  refen-ed  to  the  annual 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  this  year,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  by  getting  Parliament  to 
g^ve  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
frame  model  regulations,  not  only  would  a  higher 
standard  of  plumbing  be  enforced  all  over  the 
country,  but  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  break 
through  the  practice  of  instructed  and  worthy 
men  would  be  pulled  up  very  sharp.  The  Regis- 
tration Bill  was  not  making  the  progress  in  Par- 
liament that  he  could  wish  ;  but  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  public  feeling  was  increasing  in 
favour  of  the  BiU,  and  that  ultimately  it  would  be 
passed.  Mr.  J.  Paterson  seconded  the  motion, 
and  the  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Thomas  Hume 
moved:  "That  the  town  councils  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  be  requested  to  petition  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  Plumbers'  Registration  Bill."  Mr. 
George  Blyth  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  ;  as  was  also  a  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Alexander  Allan,  to  petition  Par- 
liament in  favour  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Bill  (No.  2),  and  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  conferring  power  on  the  Local  Government 
Board  regarding  drainage  and  plumbing  regu- 
lations. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Moxo.w.  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  "  Uuroda 
Palace,"  by  Robert  t'ellowe-s  Clii«holm, 
F.R.FB.A.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "Applied  Electro- 
chemistry," Cantor  Lecture  No.  I,  by 
James  Swinburne.  8  p.m. 
Tuesday.— Society  of  Architects.  "  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral, and  its  Present  Condition  "  (lime- 
light views),  by  Canon  Owen  W.  Davys. 
St.  Jaines'.s  Hall,  Piccadilly.   8  p.m. 

Socif'ty  of  Arts.  "Bronze  Casting  in 
Euroi)e,"  by  George  Simonds.   8  p.m. 

In-stitution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "  Mag- 
netic Testing  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  by 
Prof.  J.  A.  Ewing;  and  "Magnetic  Data 
of  Iron  and  Steel,"  by  HoraoeF.  Parshall. 
8  p.m. 

Wed.vesdav. — Society  of  Arts.  "  Ortho-chromatic  Photo- 
graphy," by  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B., 
F.R.K.   8  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall  Free  Lectures. 
"  Strength  and  Strains  in  Wood,"  by 
F.  R.  Farrow,  F.R.I.B.A.   8  p.m. 

Satirdav. — Edinbm'gh  Aiciiitectural  A.s.sociation.  Visit 
to  St.  Serf's  Church,  Ravenscraig  Castle, 
and  Kirkcaldy. 


W^t  S0Ctttg  of  arcljtocts. 


Founded  1884.     Incorporated  1893. 


The  SEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
for  the  Session  1895-6  will  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  a 
St.  James's  Hall  Piccadilly,  W,,  on  TUESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1896, 
at  Ei^lit  o'clock  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  The 
Rev,  Canon  OWEN  W.  DAVYS,  entitled  "PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION,"  and  Illustrated 
with  Limelight  Views. 

ELLIS  MARSLAND,  Hon.  Sec. 
MONTAGU  BALDWIN,  M.A.,  Sec. 


CHIPS. 

The  memorial -stones  have  just  been  laid  of  a  new 
Wesleyaii  chapel  at  Brimington,  Chesterfield, 
which  is  to  cost  about  £1,400. 

The  Manchester  Corporation  have  purchased  for 
their  permanent  collection  "The  Rock  Tomb," 
making  the  third  example  they  possess  of  the  work 
of  William  J.  MiiUer  (1812-1845).  They  have  also 
purchased  a  drawing  caUed  "The  Trough  of  the 
Sea,"  by  the  late  George  Sheffield,  making  the 
second  example  of  his  work  they  have  acquired. 

The  British  Aluminium  Company  have  arranged 
for  the  acquisition  of  certain  water  rights  and  the 
erection  of  a  factoiy  at  Greenock,  to  be  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  the  works  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers. 

Ou  recei%ang  instructions  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiuers, 
some  of  the  members  of  that  trade  who  were  work- 
ing at  the  lunatic  asylum  at  MuUingar  went  out  on 
strike  on  Friday. 

New  board  schools  in  High-street,  Tunstall, 
Staffs,  were  opened  last  week.  The  buildings  are 
two  stories  high,  and  give  accommodation  ou  the 
ground  floor  for  330  infants,  and  on  the  upper  floor 
for  460  boys  and  girls.  The  frontage  to  High- 
street  is  faced  with  red  pressed  bricks  and  terracotta 
di-essiugs.  The  entire  building  ■will  be  heated  with 
hot  water,  supplemented  by  open  fireplaces.  The 
interior  walls  have  glazed  tiled  dadoes  and  plastered 
above,  and  all  the  woodwork  will  be  stained  and 
varnished.  A  caretaker's  house  adjoins  Woodland- 
street.  The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Yorke 
and  Goodwin,  of  Tunstall,  whose  contract  was 
£6,900.  Mr.  W.  Sier  has  been  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  the  work  has  been  under  the  diiection  of 
the  architect  of  the  School  Board,  Mr.  A.  E.  Wood, 
of  Tunstall. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  in  the  church  of  Stillington, 
near  Stockton-on-Tees,  a  new  reredos  was  im- 
veiled,  which  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  architect,  of  Darlington.  The 
design  is  in  the  Early  English,  or  13th-Century 
style,  and  consists  of  an  arcade  of  seven  trefoil- 
headed  arches,  richly  moulded  and  carved  in  Caen 
stone,  supported  by  shafts  of  poUshed  pink  alabaster, 
the  whole  being  crowned  by  an  elaborately  moulded 
and  carved  cornice.  The  panels  contain  paintings 
of  Om-  Saviour,  in  the  centre,  with  Moses,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Four  Evangelists  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
mason's  work  has  been  executed  by  Mi-.  Dodds,  of 
Melsonby  ;  the  carving  by  Messrs.  BeaU,  of  New- 
castle ;  and  the  paintings  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Hughes,  of  London. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  at  Stoke  St.  Gregory  was 
opened  last  week.  -  It  is  buUt  of  brickwork,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  Adjoining  is  a  new  Sunday- 
school,  with  a  large  room,  an  infants'  schoolroom, 
and  five  classrooms.  The  total  cost  has  been  £1,500. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  the  Fanny  Marshall 
Memorial  Institute  in  connection  vnth  Gainsboro' 
parish  church,  built  at  a  cost  of  £3,500,  took  place 
on  Wednesday  week.  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Southall, 
Retford  and  Gainsboro',  were  the  architects.  Mr. 
J.  Fislier,  juu.,  builder,  of  Gainsboro',  is  the  chief 
contractor,  aiitl  all  the  sub-contractoi-s  are  members 
of  All  Saints'  parish. 


At  Monday's  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Town 
Council  an  animat<;d  discussion  t<jok  place  anent 
•Mr.  Allan's  contract  with  the  corj>oration  to 
supply  blocks   of  Australian   wood,  known  as 

■.Jarrahdale  .Jarrah,"  for  street  -  paving,  and 
which  was  last  week  the  subject  of  an  expensive 
lawsuit.  Mr.  Allan,  in  view  of  the  recent 
decision,  asked  the  council  to  strike  out  the 
word   "  .Jarrahdale "    from  the    terms  of  the 

.cntract.  Alderrmin  Carc-y  had  given  notice 
a  motion  in  favour  "of  complying  with 
-Mr.  AUan's  request,  and   he    admitte<l  that 
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THE  BUILDING  T^EWS. 


May  15,  1896. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS, 

The  Buildin(j  nixinn-Ks  in  London.— The  out- 
look for  au  amicable  settlemeut  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Metropolitan  master  builders,  wnich 
at  the  close  of  last  week  looked  very  promising, 
has  clouded  over  ho  far  as  three  important 
branches  of  the  trade  are  concerned — the  plas- 
terers, the  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  the 
labourers.  It  will  l)e  remembered  tliat  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at  between  the  bricklayers 
and  the  employers,  whereby  the  men  agreed  to 
accept  an  advance  of  |d.  per  hour  in  wages  as  from 
May  1st,  and  a  revision  of  rules,  by  which  longer 
working  hours  for  summer,  and  con-espondingly 
sliorter  hours  for  winter,  were  arranged,  together 
with  the  removal  of  Good  Friday  from  the  double- 
time  list,  and  the  concession  of  an  extra  Id.  per  hour 
to  night  gangs.  A  clause  provides  for  the  har- 
ibonious  working  together  of  union  and  non-union 
men.  A  somewhat  similar  agreement  has  been 
made  with  the  operative  plumbers,  but  the  half- 
penny advance  will  not  come  into  force  until  the 
1st  of  August  next.  The  plasterers,  however,  by  a 
large  majority,  have  rejected  the  similar  terms  ])ro- 
visionally  agi-ecd  to  by  their  delegates  on  Wednes- 
day ill  la.st  week,  and  continue  on  strike.  The 
result  of  tlie  ballot  among  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
has  been  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of 
rejecting  the  masters'  terms,  and  a  still  lai'ger 
majority  for  coming  out  on  strike  on  Monday  next. 
The  delegates  representing  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Caqienters  and  Joinera,  the  Associated 
Carpenters,  the  (Jenoral  Union  of  Carpenters,  and 
the  Perseverai\ce  Society  of  Carpenters  (represent- 
ing some  8,000  men  engaged  in  the  Loudon  building 
trade)  had  an  interview  with  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Miister  Builders  on  Wednesday.  Tlie  con- 
ference lasted  from  2.0  p.m.  until  7. .'50,  and  broke 
np  without'  any  settlement  being  ai-rived  at,  the 
masters  insisting  upon  the  insertion  of  a  similar 
clause  to  that  accepted  by  the  bricklayers,  providing 
for  the  harmonious  working  of  union  and  non- 
union men.  A  strike  on  Monday  is,  therefore,  now 
inevitable.  The  bftilders'  labourers  also  continvie 
on  strike.  They  demanded  a  halfpenny  advance  and 
a  levision  of  rates.  The  emi)Iovers  replied  with  au 
offer  of  a  farthing  rise,  to  whicli  the  labourere  ob- 
jected, proposing  to  accept  a  halfpenny  without 
revision  of  rules ;  but,  so  far,  this  has  not  been 
agreed  to.  The  Loudon  County  Council  decided  on 
Tuesday  to  follow  the  cuiTent  of  trade  movements, 
and  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  bricklayei-s  in  the 
employ  of  the  Works  Committee  from  9id.  to  lOd. 
an  hour. 

CoLNE. — The  journeymen  masons  of  Colne,  num- 
bering about  140,  came  out  on  strike  on  Monday. 
As  in  Nelson,  their  demand  is  for  an  advance  from 
8|d.  to  9d.  per  hour.  The  masters  have  refused  to 
give  the  advance,  stating  that  the  trade  will  not 
warrant  it. 

GoOLE. — The  stonemasons  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  J ackson  Brothers,  contractors  and  builders, 
at  Goole,  have  come  out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of 
a  halfpenny  per  hour,  the  previous  price  being  'id. 
per  hour.  The  firm  is  at  present  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  market  hall  and  other  business 
premises  in  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town. 

Htxddeesfield. — An  amicable  settlement  has 
been  arrived  at  between  the  employers  and  joiners. 
The  masters  have  agreed  to  an  advance  of  '2s.  per 
week  now  and  another  Is.  on  July  13th.  The  men 
return  to  their  work  on  Monday. 

Keighlet. — Having  received  no  acceptance  of 
their  fortnight's  notice  of  an  increase  wages  from 
7d.  to  7M.  per  hour,  the  Keighley  plasterers 
removed  their  tools  on  Saturday.  There  is  con- 
siderable activity  in  the  Keighley  building  trade. 

Manchestee. — A  request  was  made  recently  by 
the  journeymen  cabinet-makers  of  Manchester  for  a 
reduction  of  hours  from  oi  to  51  per  week,  with  an 
advance  of  Is.  in  wages.  As  the  result  of  friendly 
consultation  between  delegates  of  the  workmen  and 
the  principal  employers,  au  anangement  has  been 
made  that  the  week's  labour  shall  be  48  hours,  with 
the  advance  requested. 

EocHDAiE. — The  operative  plumbers  have  applied 
for  an  advance  of  a  penny  per  hour  in  their  wages — 
an  increase  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  hour  being  demanded. 
The  men  have  also  asked  for  certain  alterations  in 
their  working  rules.  An  adjourned  meeting  of 
master  plumliers  was  held  in  the  Technical  School, 
Rochdale,  on  Thursday  night  in  last  week. 
Councillor  Scotson  presided.  It  was  decided  to 
form  a  local  branch  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers.  Councillor  Scotson  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  John  Tonge  secretary,  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Wild  treasurer.  The  application  from  the  em- 
ployes was  then  considered.  It  was  decided  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  for  a  fortnight  to  allow  of 
the  rules  now  in  force  locally  being  further  con- 
sidered, 

St.  Axne's,  Lancs.— The  joiners'  dispute  was 


settled  at  a  meeting  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  by 
the  men  agreeing  to  give  a  six  months'  notice,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  masters  are  prepared  to 
pay  8d.  per  hour  instead  of  7Jd.  as  at  present. 

STOuiiBRiDtiE. — A  strike  has  occuired  in  the 
Stourbridge  building  trade.  Twelve  months  ago 
there  was  a  strike  in  the  trade,  which  ended  in  an 
advance  of  wages  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  hour.  On 
January  I  in  the  jiresent  year  the  members  of  the 
Stourbridge  branch  of  the  Operative  Builders  had 
notice  from  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  an 
intended  reduction  of  a  halfpenny'  per  hour.  A 
notice  was  sent  by  tlie  Operatives'  Society  that  they 
would  not  accept  any  reduction.  The  notice  of  the 
masters  expiring  on  April  30,  the  members  of  the 
men's  society  are  now  out  on  strike. 

Weybridoe.— The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  this 
town  recently  memorialised  the  employers  for  an 
advance  in  wages  from  7id.  to  8d.  an  hour.  After 
seeing  delegates,  the  master  builders  have  replied 
that  they  cannot  accede  to  the  recjuest,  on  the 
ground  that  the  trade  rate  of  wages  at  Chertsey, 
Addlestoue,  Uyfleet,  and  Shepperton  is  now  only 
7d.  per  hour,  whereas  a  minimum  of  7id.  is  being 
paid  in  Weybridge,  the  consequence  being  that 
builders  in  neighbouring  parishes  already  have  an  ' 
advantage  in  tendering  for  work.  A  seoond  point  1 
is  that  the  Weybridge  employers  have  numerous 
contracts  in  hand  extending  over  a  considerable 
period,  and  one  month's  notice  of  a  demand  for 
higher  wages  is  <iuite  inadequate. 


CHIPS. 

The  amended  i)lans  of  the  drainage  of  North 
Featherstone,  as  prepared  by  Messre.  Hodson  and 
Son,  engineers,  of  Loughborough,  the  estimatee 
cost  of  which  is  £7,360,  have  been  approved  by  thd 
Featherstone  and  District  Urban  Council. 

On  Wednesday  next,  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Frederick 
Herbert  Tulloc'h,  M.I.C.E.,  will  hold  a  Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  at  Bootle  Town  Hall, 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  town  council 
for  sanction  to  borrow  the  following  amounts  : — 
i;i,;)00  for  a  concrete  flag  machine,  .£  1 , 400  f or  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Pine-grove  for  a  depot,  £1,210 
for  the  purchase  of  a  refuse  destructor,  £1,108  for 
sewerage  works,  £SOS  for  laying  out  an  open  space 
in  Stanley -road  as  a  public  garden,  and  £239  for 
paving  at  Breeze  Hill. 

At  the  public  offices,  Egremont,  on  Fridiiy,  Mr. 
Ilienzi  Walton,  C.E.,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  into  an  application  by  the 
Wallasey  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  £20,56o  for  the  provision  of  a  marine 
park  35  acres  in  extent  at  New  Brighton,  and  the 
erection  of  a  refuse  destructor  and  stables. 

A  font  of  Mexican  onyx,  inlaid  with  red  ja.sper, 
is  about  to  be  placed  in  St.  Aidan's  Church,  Leeds. 
The  columns  are  of  Irish  green  ni;irble,  while  the 
support  is  of  bleu  Beige  marble.  The  font  stands 
i)ft.  high,  and  is  .5ft.  9iu.  square.  The  centre  panels 
are  carved  statuary  marble  representations  of  the 
four  evangelists.  The  bowl  has  been  cut  out  of  a 
solid  piece  of  rouge  marble,  its  diameter  is  3ft.  lOin., 
and  it  alone  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  the  Els  wick  Court  Co.,  Newcastle - 
on-Tyne. 

A  new  United  Presbyterian  church  has  just  been 
opened  at  North  Kelvinside.  The  church  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  A.R.I. B.A., 
Glasgow,  and  is  built  of  Locharbriggs  red  freestone. 
The  style  is  Late  Decorated,  a  large  seven-light 
east  window  and  a  series  of  rich  traceried  side 
windows  of  varied  aiTaugement  forming  the  prin- 
cipal features.  The  interior  is  seated  with  side  and 
end  galleries  for  770  persons,  but  is  roofed  in  a 
single  span  with  an  open  timber  roof  and  lined 
ceilings.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  local 
contractors  at  a  cost  of  about  £.5,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council, 
Lord  Provost  Sir  James  Bell  said  that  some  few 
weeks  ago  he  was  able  to  announce  that  the  family 
of  the  late  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  Reid  had  given  a 
handsome  donation  of  pictures  to  the  city.  Now  he 
had  to  announce  that  ex-BaUie  A.  J.  Macdonald, 
who  retired  from  the  Council  in  1880,  had  acquired 
a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  wished 
to  leave  the  city.  Meantime  he  had  signed  a  deed 
of  gift,  subject  to  the  life-rent  of  himself  and  Mrs. 
Macdonald.  The  pictures  were  over  fifty  in  number, 
and  included  works  by  Horatio  M'Culloch,  Sam 
Bough,  and  others,  and  it  was  left  to  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  and  the  President  of 
the  Water-Coloui-  Society  to  select  the  examples 
that  they  considered  worthy  of  exhibition  in  the 
city  collection.  The  Council  accepted  the  gift,  and 
expressed  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  donor. 

The  town  council  of  St.  Helen's,  Lanes,  have 
decided  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  S.  Glover,  gas 
engineer  and  manager,  from  £400  to  £450  per 
annum,  and  afterwards- by  two  annual  increments 
of  £'.'0  each  to  £50J  per  annum. 


Corner-stones  for  a  new  chancel  for  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Torlraorden,  were  laid  on  Saturday,  fha 
present  edifice  has  been  a  centre  for  public  worship 
for  at  least  400  years,  and  the  new  chancel— the 
first  portion  of  a  scheme  of  reconstruction — will 
cost  about  £2,000.  The  east  window  is  of  three 
lights  of  stained  glass,  and  forms  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Fieldeu,  Dobroyd  Castle  and  Grim- 
ston  Park.  It  is  hoped  eventually  to  erect  a  new 
nave. 

A  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Swarkestone,  Yorks,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Alexander  to  her  late  husband,  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Alexander.  The  subject  of  the  window  is  "  The 
Good  Shepherd,"  and  it  was  designed  and  put  in  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Tate. 

Owing  to  some  scaffolding  giving  way  at  Ham 
Hill  Stone  Quarries,  near  Yeovil,  on  Saturday,  one 
man  was  killed  and  two  others  were  severely 
iiij  ured. 

The  new  bridge  which  has  been  erected  across 
the  Union  Canal  between  Yeaman-place  and  Pol- 
warth-crescent,  at  Edinburgh,  will  be  opened  for 
traffic  within  the  next  fortnight.  It  is  a  steel  girder 
bridge  40ft.  in  width,  and  replaces  a  12ft.  stone 
structure.  The  carriageway  is  28ft.  wide,  and  i» 
laid  with  wooden  blocks,  while  the  granolithic  foot- 
paths are  each  Oft.  in  width.  The  cost  of  the  biidge 
IS  about  £l,i)00,  of  which  £1,000  was  voted  by  the 
Edinburgh  Corporation,  the  remainder  bein^  borne 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity. 
Messrs.  James  Young  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  were 
the  contractors  for  the  work,  which  was  carried 
through  by  the  city  roads  department. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY;, 

DOULTINa,     SHEFTON  MAI<LBT. 

  London  Aoent: 

B.  A.  WFLTJAMfl,  IB.  Cravbh  Btbkbt,  Stbavd,  W.O, 


FAMBRINI  &  DANIELS, 

Maicufaotubkes  of    IMPERISHABLB  CONCEETH 
MASONRY  FOB 
OOBNIOES,  STBINO-OOUBSES, 
MODELLED    PANELS,  AND  EVEBY 
STONE- WOBK  BEQUISITE. 
LANDZNOS  and  Plain  or  Moulded  and  Mitred 
STEPS,  durable  throughout. 
WORKS   ANO   OFFICES:  LINCOLN. 


THJES  IIWVrCTA 

PATENT  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Superior  Semi-dry  Pres-s  IlrickH.  Deliverable  in  London  L>' 
Canal  and  River. 

WORKS:  WEST  END  BRIDGE,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX. 

For  Samples  and  Particulars  Apply, 
LONDON  OFFICE- 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOUSE,  EASTCHEAP,  E.C, 
HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speciaHy  invited  to  the  Durability 

anH  heaitiful  Colovr  of  this  material. 
Quarries  Well  Oin-neJ  ;  Quick  Despatch  Guaranteed  ;  Stoneworh 
Delivered  and  Fixea  Complete.    Samples  and  Entimates  Free. 

Address : — 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTON,  STOKE- UNDER-HAM,  SOMERSET. 

London  Aeent: — 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craren-strett,  Strand,  W.C. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 
120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


TENDEBS. 

*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  obll^  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

BiLLERicAT.— For  the  erection  of  an  entrance  lod<?e» 
stables,  with  coachman's  cottage,  alterations  and  addi- 
tion-s  to  a  residence  at  Kamsden  Heath,  Billericay,  Essex, 
for  Mr.  Arthur  Helshara  Jones,  J.P.  Mr.  Arthur  T.  G. 
Woods,  M.S. A.,  New-road,  Brentwood,  architect:— 
Hammond  and  Sons,  Romford  ...  £2,.54S  0  0 
Burtwell  and  Jarvis,  Brentwood  ...     2,512   0  0 

Brown.  A.,Braintree   2,485   0  0 

Hoger.-<  and  Kobson.  Brentwood*  ...     2,350  0  0 
•  Accepted. 

BosTi;x,  LiNfs. — For  the  supply  of  desks,  &c.,  for  the 
new  board  schools :  — 

Bennett  Furnishing  Co.  (.accepted)     £443  0  0 
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WHY  AECHITECTS  NEGLECT 
COLOUE. 

"  "1T7TL.1T  chances  these  architects  throw 
'  »  away  "  That,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  the  point  ahoiit  us  which  inij>resses 
■artists,  both  professional  and  lay.  No  doubt 
they  are  largely  blaming  us  for  other  men's 
sins.  They  think  that  everything  which 
pretends  —  worthily  or  unworthily — to  be 
architecture  must  have  had  an  architect. 
They  do  not  know  what  a  verj*  small  per- 
centage of  the  buildings  in  any  town  really 
proceed  fi-om  a  (qualified  designer.  Taking 
them  all  together,  large  and  small,  perhaps 
one  in  fifty  maj-  fairly  lay  its  credit — or  its 
discredit — at  an  architect's  door.  For  the 
rest,  we  may  thank  the  speculative  builder 
or  the  surveyor-of-all-work.  The  public — 
even  the  artistic  public — do  not  realise  this. 
Yet  even  when  we  have  made  the  immense 
deduction  from  our  supposed  failui-es  which 
this  implies,  we  can  well  understand  that  we 
seem  to  be  perpetuaEy  wasting  opijortunities, 
and  there  is  no  direction  in  which  we  appear 
to  waste  them  more  needlessly  and  more  con- 
stantly than  in  that  of  colour.  Mr.  WhaU 
told  us  this  in  his  very  suggestive  paper, 
read  at  the  Institute  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
and  on  certain  2Joints  he  made  out  his  case  : 
architectural  colour  is  needlessly,  inexcusably 
bad.  But  much  more  is  bad  from  the  veiy 
conditions  of  the  case,  and  its  badness  ex- 
asperates nobody  more  than  the  architects 
who  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

Take  the  ca.se  of  a  young  architect  with  a 
real  instinct  for  colom- ;  to  whom  the  love 
of  it  is  a  nature,  while  the  love  of  form  is, 
in  comparison,  little  more  than  an  acquired 
taste.  There  are  such  men,  even  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  the  sight  of  an  average  office 
does  not  warn  them  off  in  time,  they  may 
sign  articles  and  be  started  in  the  profession. 
Say  that  one  of  them  has  emerged  from  the 
tunnel  of  a  three  or  four  years'  apprentice- 
ship, has  passed  thi-ough  the  cutting  of 
improvership  and  clerkship,  and  has  at  last  1  delays  he  does 


come  out  into  the  open  with  an  office  of  his 
own.  He  is  full  of  ideas  and  enthusiasms. 
The  world's  his  oyster,  which,  with  his  bi  ush, 
he'll  open.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
unsuitable  instrument.  A  client  an-ives — 
some  friend  of  the  family — who,  with  a  mind 
divided  between  benevolence  and  fear,  intrusts 
him  with  his  fii-st  commission.  He  is  goin"- 
to  build  a  house.  He  and  his  wife  have 
drawn  a  plan  of  it  between  them,  just  as  they 
want  it.  At  this  point  the  sketch  is  pro- 
duced, and  it  shows  a  building  worth  about 
£150  a  year.  It  is  to  be  of  red  brick,  with 
green  slates,  as  large  and  as  thin  as  possible, 
and,  above  all  things,  unifonn  in  colour.  It 
must  not  cost  a  penny  over  £1,000,  and  there, 
mast  be  no  extras. .  "And  now,"  the  client 

rmcludes,  "as  you  are  a  young  man,  and 
have  had  hardly  any  experience,  you  will 
have  to  be  guided  in  everything'  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Compo,  of  I'ortland-streot, 
who  is  going  to  build  it.  I  shall  take  his 
advice  whenever  I  am  in  doubt,  and  mind 
you  look  after  him  properly,  and  see  that  he 
builds  it  well."  We  need  not  pursue  our 
architect's  first  work  much  further,  nor 
inquire  whether  it  gave  hijn  the  chance  he 
was  looking  for  of  producing  that  thing  of 
beauty  which  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

H(;  turns  next  to  oprjn  competitions.  The 

oung  architect  generally  does.  Perhaps  his 
-'rasp  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  but  for-bh;, 

■  ridsincf;  it  is  clear  that  ho  either  will  or 

■  dl  not  win  the  competition,  ho  thinks  him- 
';lf  as  likely  t^j  do  the  one  as  the  other.  lie 


writes  for  the  conditions.    A  large  portion  of 
them  consist  of  the  promoters'  instructions 
as  to  where  the  rooms,  and  entrances,  and 
staircases  are  to  be.    The  ingenious  gentle- 
men who  were  managing  the  concern  found 
within  themselves  a  vein   of  architectural 
talent  too  precious  to  be  wasted,  and  they 
bestowed  its  results  gratuitously  on  the  com- 
petitors.   Well,  one  man's  work  is  another 
man's  play  all  the  world  over,  so  that  to  the 
local  bigwigs,  from  the  family  solicitor  to 
the  j)rosperous  butcher — who  thinks  his  meat 
may  fairly  be  sold  as  English  if  it  comes  fi'om 
"  Greater  Britain," — it  is  as  good  as  a  game  at 
cricket  to  meddle  and  muddle   about  the 
arrangements  of  the  future  town  hall.  But 
they  are  sharp  men  of  business  for  all  that. 
They  do  not  intend  to  be  taken  in,  and  though 
they  have  appointed  the  local  surveyor  of 
roads  their  assessor,  they  do  not  intend  that 
he  shall  be  taken  in  either.    Now  there  is 
one  thing,  they  have  alwaj's  been  told,  which 
will  deceive  a  competition  committee  and 
mislead  a  surveyor  of  roads,  and  that  thing 
is  colom-.    If  they  only  keep  this  accursed 
thing  from  their  eyes,  the  butcher,  and  baker, 
and   candlestick-maker  will   decide  wisely 
and  well,  assessor  or  no  assessor ;  but  if 
they  once  admit  it,  even  to  tint  the  floors  in 
the  ground  plan,  they  are  but  lost  monsters, 
every  one  of  them.     Besides,  who  wants 
coloiu" !'     T\Tiat    has   a   staid,  respectable 
building  to  do  with  such  vanities,  and  what 
can  anybody  wish  for  beyond  white  stone 
for  the  front,  and  blue  slates  for  the  roof  'f 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  what  the}^  mean  to  have, 
and  they  would  like  to  see  the  architect  who 
will  persuade  them  out  of  it.    As  for  the 
drawings,  they  shall  be  in  Indian  ink,  with 
the  elevations  in  outline.    Much  chance  here 
for  an  architect,  if  colour  is  his  strong  point  I 
The  ignorant  prejudice    of    the  public 
accounts  in  this  way  for  a  large  part  of  the 
"  neglected  opportunities,"    which  to  the 
architect  were  never  really  opportuities  at 
all.    The  people  love  to  have  it  so,  and  we, 
who  as  a  matter  of  course  get  all  the  blame, 
can  do  little  to  influence  them.    But  it  does 
happen  sometimes,  though  rarely,  that  good 
colour  is  in  demand.    Clients  want  it — or 
think  they  want  it — and  yet  they  do  not  get 
it ;  and  why  P    Simply  because  they  will  not 
pay  the  price.    It  is  not  always  a  jirice  in 
money.    Very  often  it  is  a  price  in  time,  or 
in  trouble.    The  client,  when  after  needless 
begin  to  build,  is  nearly 


always  in  what  a  sufferer  from  his  caprices 
once  described  as  "a  jackass  hurry."  He 
expects  the  architect  to  sit  in  his  oflBce,  and 
before  the  contract  is  signed,  to  "  prophesy 
ever5i;hing."  If  our  poor  young  man  takes 
Mr.  Whall's  sound  and  sensible  advice,  and 
resolves  to  settle  all  the  colour'  of  his  decora- 
tion in  the  building  itself,  after  that  building 
is  nearly  finished,  the  client  will  not  be  .slow 
to  conclude  that  he  is  incompetent.  "  Sir 
Hewitt  Wholesale,  when  he  restored,  or  I 
might  say  rebuilt,  our  grand  old  pari.sh 
church,  wanted  none  of  this  nonsense.  He 
showed  all  his  colours  on  the  woiking  di-aw- 
ings,  and  they  wore  signed  and  stamjjed  as 
part  of  the  contract.  He  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  and  did  it ;  yes,  and  in  time, 
too."  Woe  to  the  young  architect  if  he 
ventures  after  this  to  learn  anything  bj'  trial 
or  experiment.  Ho  is  in  one  of  the  many 
situations  in  this  life,  in  which  a  man  must 
either  be  a  fool  or  thought  one.  Hd-  will  be 
a  fool  if  he  puts  up  the  colour  he  first  in- 
tended, after  seeing  clearly  by  tests  on  the 
spot  that  it  will  not  do ;  anil  he  wUl  be 
thought  one  if  ho  gives  up  his  first  crude 
fancy,  and  learns  all  he  can  from  the  teach- 
ing of  facts. 

On  the  whole,  eviery  client  gets  about  what 


house  after  another,  has  the  conditions  in 
favour  of  him.  His  clients,  though  thej^ 
may  have  their  whims,  have  lived  and 
travelled  amongst  bcautiiful  things.  They 
may  make  mistakes  ;  but  the  worship  of 
ugliness  is  not  a  religion  with  them,  as  it  is 
with  the  lower  middle  classes.  The  archi- 
tect whose  unhappy  lot  is  c^ast  there,  finds 
his  life  an  incessant  fight.  He  is  like  a  white 
man  in  laager,  with  a  surging  sea  of  bar- 
barians round  him.  IVji'liajis  lie  sot  out  in 
youth  with  the  idea  of  converting  the  bar- 
barians. He  saw  that  of  all  men  they  were 
most  in  need  of  it,  in  an  artistic  sense,  and 
he  had  visions  of  making  their  de.sert  of 
chapels  and  lecture-halls,  of  Sunday-schools 
and  mission-rooms,  blossom  like  the  rose. 
But  that  is  the  last  thing  they  wish  for. 
The^-  are  satisfied  with  their  siuToundings  as 
they  are.  As  a  man  of  genius  said  long  ago, 
they  do  not  want  to  transform  themselves  ; 
they  only  want  to  improve  themselves.  They 
have  no  thanks  for  anybodj-  who  tries  to 
civilise  them,  and  if  burning  had  not  gone 
out  of  fashion  they  would  probably  dispose 
of  him  by  tire  and  faggots. 

The  chances  of  the  architect  with  a  passion 
for  colour,  then,  lie  amongst  a  veiy  small 
class.  Let  us  hope  that  there,  after  long 
years,  he  obtains  his  opportunity,  and  makes 
the  best  of  it.  How  can  he  get  another  y 
How  can  he  go  on  in  the  right  road,  now  that 
he  has  at  last  managed  to  enter  it  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  entered  it  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumjjets  which  made  all  the  world  look 
round  and  notice  him.  He  was  not  com- 
missioned to  decorate  St.  Paul's,  or  to  com- 
plete the  Palace  of  Westminster.  He  had 
his  beginning,  as  was  fitting,  in  some  work 
of  modest  size,  which,  perhaps,  was  little 
heard  of  beyond  its  own  locality.  That  work, 
verj'  likely  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and 
too  unimportant,  in  editors'  eyes,  to  be  even 
named  in  the  daily  pajiers,  is  really  the  only 
thing  which  he  can  show  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  another.  How  is  he  to  show  it  ? 
It  is  hard  enough  for  anj-  architect  to  show 
what  he  has  done.  With  the  people  who  can 
go  and  see  his  building,  there  is  no  difficulty ; 
but  to  all  the  others  he  can  only  offer  some 
lines  or  tints  on  paper.  But  the  architect 
whose  forte  is  colour  cannot  even  do  as  much 
as  this.  It  is  true  he  can  make  a  coloirr- 
sketch,  and  send  it  here  and  there  ;  but  he 
cannot  multiply  copies  of  it,  or  put  into  the 
illustrated  pajjers,  or  into  the  architectural 
jom-nals,  as  the  artist  whoreUes  on  foim  can. 
Therefore  he  remains  unknown,  and  beinij 
unknown,  he  has  but  few  and  poor  oppor- 
tunities of  using  his  powers.  He  lacks  the 
practice  which  makes  perfect.  The  gift  that  is 
in  him  remains  half-cultivated.  He  may  be 
able  enough,  but  his  colour-faculty  will 
never  make  him  a  career.  After  wasting 
years  in  finding  this  out,  he  commonly  does 
one  of  two  things  :  either  he  ceases  to  be  an 
architect,  and  trains  himself  as  a  painter  or 
decorator  of  some  kind ;  or  he  gives  up  the 
serious  study  of  colour,  and  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  form  and  planning,  and  the  things  that 
"  pay."    Who  can  blame  him  'r 

Mr.  WhaU  says,  rightly  enough,  that 
architects  need  to  be  got  out  of  their  offices — 
meaning,  no  doubt,  on  to  their  buildings. 
Those  of  them  who  deserve  the  name  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  go,  if  they  were  only  fi'ee 
to  do  some  good  when  they  did  go.  But,  as 
it  is,  the  wretched  contract  system  ties  them 
hand  and  foot.  The  public  and  the  lawyers, 
putting  their  heads  together,  have  decided 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  architect  to  settle 
everj'  detail  in  his  building  before  that  build- 
ing is  begun.  It  dots  not  matter  to  them 
that  to  settle  it  so  is  to  curse  it  at  its  birth. 
They  appoint  an  architect  to  "  superintend  " 


he  deserves,  and  the  difference  between  one  |  the  work,  and  they  so  define  his  superin 
architect's  work  and  another's  depends  much  tendence  thut  he  has  no  power  of  setting 
more  largely  than  is  sup2)osud  on  the  class  of  \  things  right  even  when  he  plainly  sees  them 
people  each  has  to  work  for.  The  lucky  man  I  going  wrong.  They  for  /e  iiiin  to  state  his 
who,  partly  from  ability  and  p  irtlj*  from  i  first  vague  ideas  about  an  infinity  of  matters 
influence,  gets  one  great  chui-ch  or  country  |  which  can  only  be  rightly  83ttled  by  watching 
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and  tioKcly  observing  effects  as  the  building 
goes  up,  and  then  they  bind  him  down  for 
ever  to  these  first  vagTie  ideas.  lie  has  to 
make  his  plans  and  his  specifications  and  his 
details  before  a  brick  is  carted  or  a  trench  is 
dug,  and  then  those  plans  and  specifications 
and  details  become  to  liim  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  I'ersians,  which  idter  not. 
Naturally,  therefore,  his  buihlings  are  full  of 
eyesores  and  failures  and  discords,  not  in 
colour  alone.  Nobody  else  se(!s  them  so 
l)lainly  as  he  does,  or  worries  about  thoni  so 
much.  And  ho  could  so  easily  have  pre- 
vented them  if  he  had  been — like  the  great 
architects  in  other  ages — a  free  man,  and  not 
the  slave  of  a  contract.  As  it  is,  he  may 
■well  sit  in  his  office,  for  it  is  heartbreaking 
to  be  at  his  buildings,  to  know  that  he  could 
save  them  from  faults  here,  there,  and  every- 
where with  a  word,  and  yet  to  be  forbidden, 
by  the  ineiTable  folly  of  his  age  and  coiuitry, 
from  speaking  the  word  that  is  required. 

All  things  are  bound  together,  and  de])end 
one  upon  anoth(>r.  Darwin  showed  long 
ago  how  tlie  spread  of  white  clover  in  a 
district  might  dejiend  largely  on  the  number 
of  cats  there.  White  clover  spreads  by  seed. 
It  does  not  go  to  seed  uidess  its  flowers  are 
fertilised  by  insects,  and  in  England  the 
bumble  bee  is  the  onlj'  insect  which  can 
reach  and  fertilise  them.  Fiold-mico  arc  the 
bumble  bee's  worst  enemies,  since  they 
destroy  its  nests  ;  and  cats,  of  course,  keej) 
the  field-mice  down.  So  the  spread  of  good 
coloiu-s  in  buildings  depends  iti  the  last 
resort  on  the  rise  of  anybody  or  anything 
who  will  put  down  the  contract  systein,  and 
give  the  architect  time  to  observe  and  think. 
AVhy  should  it  not  be  put  down  !'  Archit(H-ts 
worth  the  name  do  not  like  it.  "Workmen 
worth  the  name  do  not  like  it,  nor  builders 
either.  If  the  ])ublic  like  it,  it  is  because 
they  do  not  know  what  they  lose  by  it,  and 
they  will  never  get  value  for  their  money  till 
they  go  back  to  the  hon(>st  old  style  of  a  fair 
day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 


WHAT  TO  SrECIFY. 

PROBABLY  no  one  is  a  greater  "  slave  of 
habit "  than  the  ordinary  specification 
writer  who  attempts  to  describe  his  building 
miles  away  from  the  actual  district  and 
beyond  the  toiicli  of  materials  and  workmen. 
The  set  phi-ases  about  the  quality  of  brick 
and  stone  and  timber  may  sound  like 
business,  but  they  have  scarcely  any 
meaning  in  them  ;  "  the  rest  is  like'  filling 
up  the  blanks  of  a  printed  form.  Just  the 
opposite  way  the  old  builder  set  to  work. 
He  found  his  materials  first,  and  then  tried 
to  see  how  he  could  use  them.  The 
instructions  were  given  verbally  while  the 
building  was  progressing,  the  quarryman 
and  mason  both  contributing  theii-  experience. 
As  sitiiations  and  circumstances  alter  cases, 
so  the  instruction  which  suited  a  building 
in  one  stone  district  would  be  unsuitable  in 
another  place.  The  present  system  is  the 
reverse  of  this  :  to  pi'escribe  materials  for  a 
certain  buUding,  to  select  them  for  appear- 
ance, or  because  they  have  been  used  for 
other  structui-es.  The  question  is  not  ^Yhat 
are  the  available  materials,  and  how  can  they 
be  adapted  ? 

What  to  specify  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  generally  thought.  It  is  not  merely 
raking  up  a  number  of  catalogues,  making  "a 
list  of  specialities  or  fittings.  It  does  not 
mean  looking  over  an  old  specification  as  an 
aid  to  the  memory.  A  fundamental  know- 
ledge is  required  of  certain  things.  The 
architect  must  not  only  supply  those  things 
which  he  thinks  are  required  or  which  his 
client  wishes,  but  he  must  also  have  some 
acquaintance  with  things  which  are  in  the 
market.  He  must  not  only  be  sure  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  wanted,  but  must  be  certain  it 
can  bo  procured,  where,  and  how.  It  is  of 
little  use,  for  example,  to  specify  a  particular 


stone  or  marble  which  is  not  quarried  or 
cannot    bo    obtained.     It    is,  therefon!, 
essential   first   of    all    that    the  architect 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  materials  and 
markets.   We  see  him  sometimes  ])oriiigover 
the  pages  of  his  I^axton  or  his  Ijockwood — 
excellent  helps,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn  the  trade  price  of  materials  or  labf)ur, 
but  of  very  little  use  to  a  man  who  is  going 
to  build  in  a  certain  locality,  and  who  wants 
to  know  something  about  the  most  desirable 
material  for  walling  or  the  most  economical 
kind  of  construction  and  labour.    When  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  a  great  many  of  our  most 
charming  nu-al  and  suburban  localities  are 
ruined  by  the  thoughtless  specifii'ation  I  IIow 
is  this  ?    A  London  architect  is  employed  to 
build  a  number  of  fann  cottages  in  a  place 
where  local  stone  is  cheap,  say  in  Sussex 
or  Somersetshire.    He  kcows  there  is  a  stone 
to  be  liad  that  can  be  worked  cheaply,  but 
perhaps  that  is  all.    lie  looks  through  his 
price-Dooks,  but  he  sees  nothing  about  it,  and 
if  it  is  mentioned  the  local  way  of  using  it  is 
not  described.    He  sits  down  and  writes  his 
specification   from   his   London  knowledge 
or  experience  ;  but  he  finds,  when  all  the 
])lans,  specifications,  and  (juantities  are  pre- 
])are<l.  and  the  work  is  commence<l,  that  he 
mighthave  done  something  better  and  cheaper 
if  only  he  had  made  in(|uiries  in  the  distnct. 
He  did  nr)t  know  anything  about  the  "  cob  " 
work  of  Somersetshire  in  which  the  cheaper 
agricultural  cotUige  buildings  are  built  of 
mud  mixed  with  straw,  or  the  flint  and  stone 
work  of  Sussex.    If  he  had.  he  might  have 
made  his  cottages  much  cheajjer,  and  not  only 
so,  but  gi^  en  to  them  a  local  character  of 
their  own   which   would  have  harmonised 
better  with  the  surrounding  landscape ;  oi' 
suppose  ho  liad  to  write  a  specification  for  a 
residence  in  Hertfordshire  or  Surrey,  where 
weather-boarding  and  half-timber  work  with 
or  without   brick   is   used.    An  architect 
practising  in  London  or  some  of  the  Southem 
counties  would  not  know  much  about  the 
requirements   of  half  -  timbered   work  or 
weather-boarding,  though  he  might  know 
a  good  deal  about  brickwork  and  slating, 
and  his  sjjecification,  if  earned  out,  would 
seriously  mar  the  effect  of  his  work.  Nothing 
is  more  disastrous  than   to   use  materials 
which  are  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
where,    if   local  workmen   are  em])loyed, 
the  workmanship   cannot   be  satisfactory. 
Varieties  of   building  stones  and  bricks, 
details  of  constmction  such  as  "  post-and- 
pan "    work,   weather-boarding  and  half- 
timbering,  iron  and  wood  construction  are 
not  matters  that  interest  the  young  architect 
beyond  being  able  to  specify  them,  or  show 
them   on  his  di-awirgs  and  sections  in  a 
general  sort  of  way.  What  to  specify  imiilios 
a  knowledge  of   the  market  qualities,  for 
instance,  of  bricks  and  timber.  The  examina- 
tion questions  put   to   candidates  in  the 
Science  and  Ai-t   Department,  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  or  in  other  examina- 
tions do  not  qualify  for  this  pui'pose.  To 
take  one  or  two  instances.    One  question 
put  is,  ' '  What  description  of  timber  would 
you  recommend  for  common  wood  flooring 
and  window    sUls?"    For  the   former  it 
may  be  answered,  Swedish  or  Norwegian 
yellow  or  white  deal ;    for  window  sills, 
oak ;  but  these  statements  are  insufficient, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  various  ship- 
ments and  qualities.     In  some  situations 
Memel  or  red  pine  is  better  than  oak  for  out- 
side sills,  as  being  less  liable  to  split  or  warp  ; 
and  so  on  through  the  various  trades  it  can 
be  shown  that  eut-and-diied   answers  to 
questions  are  misleading  where  so  much  must 
be  left  to  judgment  or  to  those  marketable 
qualities  which  can  be   obtained.  TMiere, 
for  instance,  the  architect  knows  the  varieties 
of  timber  or  stone  which  can  be  procured,  he 
can  specify  that  one  sort  or  quality  which  he 
has  found  to  answer  the  pm-pose.    In  short, 
the  specifier  of  ideal  qualities  is  often  more 
vaguely  wi'ong  than  he  who  imderstands  the 


market,  and  selects  the  best  available  mate- 
rial for  the  jiurpose.  Hence  it  is  the  practical 
man  so  often  does  better  than  one  steeped  in 
all  the  literature  of  building  construction  and 
fonnula.  He  knows  whore  to  go,  while  lus 
more  learned  brother  in  the  craft  contents 
himself  with  specifying  what  ought  to  be  got, 
but  cannot. 

A  knowledge  of  building  requirements  if* 
another  condition.      "What    to  specify" 
implies  a  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted,  or 
what  is  the  best  for  the  jmrpose,  and  here, 
also,  the  average  architect  follows  very  much 
on  the  beaten  track.    He  takes  the  ordinary 
specification  to  help  him,  or  makes  inquiries 
of  those  who  are  secretaries  or  officials,  or 
pays  jiersonal  visits  to  buildings  of  similar 
kind — all  verj'  excellent  ways  of  obtaining 
information  ;  but  after  all,  the  information 
is  second-hand,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
prejudice   and    self-interest    that  becloud 
truth.     Mr.  Brown  goes  to  Dr.  Wrinkle, 
who  is  the  director  or  manager  of  a  tech- 
nical institute,  to  ask  him  his  advice  and 
experience  as  to  the  recjuiremont  and  fitting 
u])  of  a  laboratoiy,  and  Dr.  Wrinkle  refer.* 
him  to  a  treatise  on  the  subject  written  by 
himself,  and  aLso  to  the  well-known  firm  of 
laboratory  fitters,  whom  he  recommends  in 
the  same  book.    Is  it  at  all  unlikely  that 
Dr.  W.  has  pledged  himself  to  recommend  the 
said  finn  'f    Mr.  Brown  receives  a  i)rejudiced 
oiiiiiion,  but  it  answers  his  pui-jOTse  and  lie 
specifies  accordingly.  This  is  how  the  average 
specification  is  written.    Every  material  and 
fitting  that  the  architect  has  not  a  personal 
acquaintance  about   is  \vTitteu  by  recom- 
mendation.   Th(>  adverti.sing  finn,  the  inter- 
ested committeeman,  the  contractor  who  is 
anxious  to  obtain  a  commission,  are  all  at  the 
elbow  of  the  architect;  but,  after  all,  this 
does  not  answer  the  question  WTiat  to  specify. 
Only  by  hard  and  unremitting  study  and 
personal  insjjection  of  the  best  buildings  of 
its  class  can  thearchitect  siiccoed  in  describing 
and  specifying  the  light  things.    Thus,  for 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  thearchi- 
tect cannot  do  better  than  visit  such  technical 
buildings  as  tho.se  of  Zurich,  Munich,  oi- 
Berlin,  or  nearer  home,  the  colleges  at  Leeds, 
the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  and  the  Merchant  A'enturers, 
Bristol,  in  any  of  which  he  raay  learn  some- 
thing about  the  planning  and  requirements 
of  laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  physics, 
chemistry,  or  engineering,  &c.  ;  the  details 
of  tables,  draught  closets ;  the  basements 
for  boiler,  engine  furnaces,  hydraulic  ap- 
pliances ;  the  machine-room  in  which  such 
things    as    testing    machines  and  various 
tools  for  drUbng,    planing,   milling,  &c., 
are  to  be  provided.    Incidentally  to  these, 
substantial  foundations  must  be  provided  to 
supjiort  the  heavier  ones,  such  as  the  column 
^  of  the  testing-machine  and  the  beds  and 
'  benches  for  the  lathes  for  screw-cutting  and 
other  operations — details  that  have  to  be 
specified  with  care.    So  with  lecture-rooms, 
accommodation  has  to  be  provided  for  a 
ceilain  number  of  students  and  benches,  and 
these  must  be  described,  and  the  mode  of 
lighting  (generallj-  being  from  the  north  and 
on   the    student's   left).    The  engineering 
lecture-room  has  to  be   fitted  with  desks 
and  drawing-boards  for  small  sheets  of  paper, 
blackboards  hung  to  move  up  and  down,  and 
other  fittings.    The  heating  and  ventilation  of 
these  buildings  require  particular  knowledge. 
Sometimes  they  are  heated  by  steam,  fresh- 
air  inlets  being  arranged  on  the  different 
floors,  the  air  passing  through  steam-heated 
coils  or  boxes  at  each  window-back.  Then, 
for  operating  the  machinery,  steam  has  to 
be  laid  on  to  the  workshops  and  labora- 
tories, evaporating  and  drying  closets.  In 
hospitals,    baths,    and    washhouses,  the 
architect  not  conversant  with  details,  and 
fittings    and    engineering    apparatus,  has 
to  rely  a  great  deal  on  others,  so  that  his 
specification  becomes  in  many  cases  a  list  of 
the  opinions  of  nurses,  medical  men,  and 
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apparatus  engineers,  though  much  that  is 
valuable  and  practical  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  We  do  not  believe  in  copying  forms  of  I 
specification  for  buildings  of  a  like  kind ; 
these  are  siu-e  to  mislead,  as  well  as  to  lead 
to  trouble  if  any  clause  is  thoughtlessly 
inserted  which  does  not  apply  to  the  work  in 
hand.  In  short,  the  knowledge  of  building 
requirements  is  co-extensive  with  construc- 
tion in  every  branch,  and  of  all  those  varied 
uses  for  which  the  architect  designs.  Only  a 
few  experts  can  master  them. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  client's  views  have 
to  be  consulted.  Who  has  not  experienced 
the  difficult  task  of  stifling  one's  better 
judgment  by  having  to  give  way  to  a  self- 
opinionated  client  on  some  point  of  detail  or 
decoration.  Air.  Brown  insists  on  coloured 
brickwork  "  tuck-pointed,"  Mr.  Jones  on 
polished  imitation  marble  to  hide  the  iion 
columns  in  his  shop,  Mr.  Robinson  to 
cast-iron  mantelpieces  and  overmantels.  It 
is  extraordinary  how,  in  matters  of  artistic 
design  and  decoration,  where  ciiltiu'e  and 
taste  are  supposed  to  enter,  the  average 
Philistine  is  so  self-willed  and  aggressive. 
He  does  not  trouble  so  much  about  drainage 
or  about  construction  ;  but  he  intrudes  his 
notions  about  those  parts  of  the  design  which 
the  architect  had  hoped  would  have  been  left 
to  him :  the  plan,  the  materials,  and  the 
decoration.  Woe  to  the  aspu'amt  to  Georgian 
simplicity  who  would  emulate  the  style  of 
Gower-street  or  Southampton-row;  the  specu- 
lative or  commercial  owner  will  have  none  of 
it.  Quite  as  objectionable  is  the  stubborn 
man  with  a  fad,  who  entertains  some  stupid 
whim :  a  consei-vatory  on  the  roof,  or  a  new 
scheme  of  ventilation  which  is  an  eyesore,  or 
a  new  kind  gf  decoration  which  is  defiant  of 
every  piincijile  of  good  taste.  It  requires 
considerable  tact  to  deal  with  2}eople  of  this 
sort.  It  does  not  answer  to  insult  them  by  I 
telling  them  they  are  wrong,  or  that  their  i 
ta.stes  are  vulgar  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  thwart  i 
them  at  first :  the  better  and  safer  way  is  to 
try  and  conciliate  them  by  argument  and 
example,  and  if  persuasion  cannot  avert, 
compromise  may. 


EXTERNAL  AXD  PARTY- WALLS. 

A POINT  of  considerable  importance  to 
builders  and  owners  of  jiroperty  in 
London  was  decided  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  the  other  day — namely,  whether  a 
wall  built  to  divide  two  i)ortions  of  a  ware- 
house, one  part  of  which  was  five  stories  in 
height,  and  the  other  part  only  one  story,  was 
a  "party- wall"  above  the  line  where  it 
ceased  to  divide  the  two  buildings?  The 
facts  have  already  been  reported  in  our 
columns.  The  case  came  before  a  Metro- 
])olitan  magistrate.  The  defendants,  the 
Arrny  and  Navy  Stores,  were  summoned 
under  the  Act,  sections  lo  and  59.  They  had 
erected  a  building  of  the  ware",.ouse  class  of 
the  capacity  of  657,408c.ft.  divided  by  two 
party- walls,  one  portion  of  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  five  stories  high  and  the  other  one 
storj',  the  latter  portion  being  lighted  by  a 
skylight.  The  wall  between  these  portions  was 
admitteflto  be  a  party- wall;  butthodefendants 
claimed  that  the  part  of  the  wall  above  the 
first  storj'  was  not  a  party-wall,  and  that  they 
were  at  lil>erty  to  make  windows  in  it  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  refciring  to  party- 
walls.  The  magistrate  refused  to  convict 
under  the  summons.  On  behalf  of  the 
district  surveyor  it  was  contended  that  the 
whole  wall  was  a  party- wall  under  section 
.59.  The  section  says,  "'Every  jtarty-wall 
shall  be  carried  up  of  a  thickness  in  a 
building  of  the  warehous  dims  Ofiual  to  the 
thickness  of  such  wall  in  the  topmost  stoiy 
above  the  joof-flat  or  gutter  of  the  highest 
building  a<ljoining  thereto  to  such  a  height 
a.s  will  give  a  distance  of  at  least  .'ift.  measured 
at  right-angles  to  the  slope  of  the  roof."  It 
was  also  argue<l  that  an  external  wall  could 
not  be  built  on  a  parky-wall,  because  there 


was  a  rule  which  provided  that  an  external 
wall  other  than  a  wall  erected  on  a  liressumer 
should  have  footings  as  prescribed.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  magistrate  was  right, 
that  the  definition  of  the  term  "  party- wall  " 
(section  7.5)  was  not  used  in  a  technical 
sense,  and  they  ruled  that  section  59  meant 
that,  so  far  as  a  wall  was  a  party-wall,  it 
should  comply  with  that  section,  arid  that 
there  was  no  presumi)tion  that  a  wall,  which 
was  a  party- wall  as  to  a  portion  of  its  height, 
should  be  one  as  to  its  whole  height. 

As  it  appears  to  us,  the  question  turns  on 
the  meaning  of  "  party- wall,"  and  not  so 
much  on  section  59,  which  refers  exclusively 
to  the  height  and  thickness  of  such  a  wall. 
The  plaintiffs  seemed  mainly  to  hang  their 
argument  on  the  last  section,  assuming  that 
the  wall  in  question  was  a  party- wall ;  but 
the  Court  decided  otherwise — namely,  that  the 
wall  was  a  party- wall  only  up  to  that  portion 
of  its  height  which  divided  the  two  sections 
of  the  warehouse,  above  which  it  was  pre- 
sumablj"  an  external  wall.  And  by  referring 
to  the  definitions  of  party-wall  and  external 
wall,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in 
them  which  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of 
the  Court.  There  is  nothing,  for  instance, 
to  contradict,  that  one  wall  which  in 
part  separates  adjoining  buildings  and 
partly  becomes  an  outer  wall  of  inclosm-e, 
may  not  be  both  one  and  the  other.  So  it 
seems  is  the  meaning  implied  in  Lord  Den- 
man's  remarks  in  "Green  v.  Gates."  Still 
there  is  just  an  excuse  for  a  question  to 
arise.  The  definition  of  "  external  wall  " — 
"  an  outer  wall  or  vertical  inclosure  of  any 
building  not  being  a  party- wall  " — is  likely 
to  be  misimderstood  ;  at  least,  the  last  words 
of  the  clause,  "  not  being  a  ijarty-wall,"  is 
Ukely  to  be  understood  that  the  two  cannot 
be  included  in  one  wall,  whereas  the  words 
do  not  imply  so  much,  and,  in  fact,  according 
to  recent  decisions,  "party-wall"  maybe 
included  in  the  term  "  external  wall."  The 
case  of  "  Knight  v.  Pursell  "  seems  to  make 
clear  this  view.  The  Coiurt  then  decided  that 
it  was  ' '  only  so  much  of  a  wall  as  had  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  it  that  was  a  party-wall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  old  Act  of 
1855."  The  judge  said  it  was  a  question 
of  user,  not  of  title.  But  apart  from 
the  legal  meaning,  the  question  is  of  moment 
to  the  profession.  A  number  of  build- 
ings are  erected  divided  in  the  manner 
described,  where  one  portion  is  of  a 
height  of  several  stories  and  the  other  of 
only  two  or  only  one  story,  but  both  of  them 
in  the  same  occupation.  Many  large  ware- 
houses are  so  built :  the  lower  part  is  lighted 
by  a  skylight,  and  the  architect  often  finds 
it  necessary  to  open  apertures  or  windows  in 
the  wall  which  overlooks  the  lower  portion, 
to  light  an  area,  or  landing,  or  rooms.  In 
this  sense,  the  wall  so  used  is  an  "external 
wall,"  and  not  a  party-wall.  It  might 
be  argued  that  if  a  fire  occurred  in  the 
higher  portion  the  lower  building  would  be 
endangered,  and  therefore  the  wall  should 
be  imperforate.  The  argument  is  not  worth 
much  if  the  lower  roof  is  well  con- 
structed. On  architectui'al  grounds  it  is 
expedient  that  the  same  wall  may  be  iised 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  a  party  and  an  external 
I  structure,  so  that  our  huge  street  buildings 
may  not  be  all  disfigured  and  rendered  eyesores 
by  gaunt  and  unbroken  walls.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  to  bo  able  to  divide  portions 
\  of  buildings  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
250, 000c. ft.  limit  provided  by  section  75,  by 
walls  which  are  impenetrable  by  fire,  and  to 
carry  up  the  same  walls  as  external  walls 
above  the  roof  of  the  lower  structures.  The 
whole  question  which  has  been  so  far  decided, 
is  whether  the  owner  or  builder  of  premises  is 
deban-ed  from  making  windows  in  walls 
which  are  not,  properly  speaking,  party- 
walls  of  division  between  buildings  ' '  belong- 
ing to  different  owners."  The  effect  of  such 
a  law  would  be  to  limit  considerably  the 
means  of  obtaining  light  in  buildings  of 


great  depth  by  restricting  all  openings  to  the 
front  and  rear.  There  are  certain  advan- 
tages, no  doubt,  in  having  imperforate  walls 
a  t  the  sides  of  a  building.  One  is  that  in  case 
of  a  division  of  ownership,  or  thf;  disjjosal  of 
one  of  the  pai'ts  so  divided,  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion could  be  loft  intact,  and  in  street  buildings 
there  is  a  meiit  in  solid  walls  abutting  against 
lower  premises.  The  legal  question  is  one 
that  will  continue  to  give  trouble  to  builders 
and  architects.  The  sections  of  the  Act  bear- 
ing on  party  and  external  walls  have  been 
continually  discussed  by  the  magistrate  and 
by  the  Courts  ;  but  theu-  decisions  do  not 
appear  to  have  finally  settled  the  matter. 
Under  the  amended  Act,  the  clauses  are  still 
open  to  doubt.  The  authorities  are  anxious 
to  insist  on  the  technical  inteii^retation  of 
section  75,  and  to  take,  as  far  as  they  can, 
the  view  that  a  party-wall  extends  from 
foundation  to  roof.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
owners  of  property  and  the  builder  have  put 
a  different  meaning  on  it,  and  one  that 
seems  to  be  supported  by  a  commonsense 
application  of  the  distinction  as  laid  down  in 
the  definition  in  the  Act  itself. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  seventh  ordinary  meeting  for  the  present 
session  of  the  Society  of  Architects  was 
held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  President,  ISIr.  Edwin  J. 
Hamilton,  of  Brighton,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
following  six  architects  were  elected  by  ballot  as 
members  : — Henry  Charles  William  Blyth,  125, 
Hon  iag'ow-street,  BurtonrOn-Trent  ;  Herbert 
Edmondson,  38,  College  Crove-road,  Wakefield ; 
Frederick  John  Ing,  Walton  House,  Swindon; 
Anthony  Scott,  16,  William-street,  Drogheda ; 
William  Squire,  jim.,  Tavistock;  and  Henrj' 
Alfred  Whitburn,  Ehn  Croft,  Woking. 

PETERBOKOVGH  CATHEDRAL,   AND   ITS  PRESENT 
CONDITION. 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Owen  W.  Davys,  of  Wheat- 
hampstead.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
lantern-views  shown  by  jNIi-.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton, 
including  several  sketches  photographed  from 
early  issues  of  the  Building  News,*  and  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  author  of  the  paper  : — 
This  cathedral,  to  some  portions  of  whose 
ancient  and  modem  history  I  am  to  have 
the  honour  of  drawing  your  attention  this 
evening,  has  shared  with  not  a  few  other  great 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  late  an  unemdable 
notoriety,  for  its  custodians  have  been  driven  to 
revive  the  uses  of  the  Mediaeval  mendicant  orders 
in  having  to  beg  hard  for  money  for  its  preserva- 
tion. But  before  I  enter  upon  its  present  con- 
dition, I  must  ask  your  attention,  in  order  to 
explain  it  the  better,  to  some  points  in  the 
ancient  history  of  this  cathedral.  I  must  give 
but  a  sketch  of  this  most  interesting  subject. 
Those  who  would  do  me  the  honour  to  ask  for  more 
I  must  refer  to  my  (little)  book  on  the  cathedral, 
especially  its  last  and  sixth  edition,  which  brings 
matters  more  nearly  dovm  to  the  present  date,  in 
order,  then,  to  understand  the  arrangements  of  this 
noble  church  aright,  we  must  remember  that  its 
history  as  a  cathedral  began  under  Henry  VIII., 
it  being  one  of  what  are  caUed  his  "  Neo 
Cathedrals,"  and  that  its  more  ancient  and 
constructive  history  is  that  of  a  great  Bene- 
dictine church,  and  that  we  must  look  for  its 
companions  at  Westminster  and  St.  Alban's,  for 
these  noble  cathedrals  ranked  among  the  chiefest 
of  those  great  monastic  establishments  in  England. 
I  had  the  great  privilege  some  years  ago  of  accom- 
panying Professor  WiUis  and  Canon  Stewart  in  a 
very  ciireful  survey  of  the  remains  of  this  great 

*  The  following  illustrations  of  Petfrborough  Cathedral 
have  appeared  in  our  pages  :— The  Benedictine  Monastery, 
ground  plan  (by  the  lat->  Mackenzie  E  C.  Walcott), 
.Inly  5,  ls7S  ;  cloister  and  close  plan  .also  by  Mackenzie 
Walcott),  Feb.  8,  1S78;  sketch  of  Cathedral  from  the 
Market-place  (by  Joseph  PenneU),  Feb.  10,  1888;  ditto 
from  the  north-east,  showing  north  transept,  central 
tower,  and  north  side  of  nave  (by  Maurice  B.  Adams), 
.lanuarj-  26,  1*B;  west  front  ^by  Edwin  G.  Hardy), 
Februar\-  24,  18i2;  north-west  transept  and  towers  i,by 
J.  Cox),"Api-il  29,  1"70;  interior  of  transept  (by  the  late 
Viollet-le-Duc),  December  19,  1873;  half-section  and  half- 
elevation  of  central  tower,  Jan.  26,  ISeS;  pinnacle  of 
south-west  transept  by  Alex.  l'ayne\  Feb.  21.  lSi8;  plan 
of  spire  on  south-we.st  tower,  May  29.  ISWo ;  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson's  cenotaph  to  the  late  Dr.  Magec,  Archbishop  of 
York,  Oct.  13,  18UJ. 
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iiioiiiistcry,  and  at  the  end  of  my  book  will  be 
found  a  copy  of  a  pbrn  of  this  building,  which 
was  then  laid  down,  I'rofessor  Willis  remarking 
at  the  time  that,  next  to  Canterbury,  he  had 
never  found  such  remains  more  perfect.  Many 
are  still  to  bo  seen  built  into  the  houses  of  the 
canons,  of  which  the  most  remtirkable  .are  the 
stately  arches  of  the  infirmary,  built  by  Abbot 
John  d(!  Calits  (date  of  appointment  12tS),  being 
a  noble  example  of  Early  (ieometrical  work. 
I  mentioned  St.  Alban's  Abbey  as  a  church 
for  comparison,  and  its  internal  arrangements, 
happily  still  maintained  by  the  preservation  in 
situ  of  its  screens,  its  noble  choir,  and  high 
altar,  haxo  proved  a  valuable  authority  in  the 
restoration  on  its  old  line.s  of  the  choir  at  Peter- 
borough. But  both  at  St.  Alban's  and  West- 
minster exceptional  features  occur  in  the  feretory 
chapels  behind  the  high  altar.  Kxtcmally,  how- 
ever, comparison  between  St.  Alban's  and  Peter- 
borough, though  their  general  arrangements  have 
certain  points  in  common,  fail  through  the  great 
difference  of  effect  i)roduced  by  the  m  if  erials  used, 
St.  Alban's  being  largely  built  of  Koman  bric'ks 
from  Vcrulam,  mingled  with  local  flint  works, 
while  at  I'eterborjugh  the  quarries  of  Birnack 
furnished  one  of  the  finest  building  stones  ever 
employed  for  ecclesiastical  jjurposos ;  we  may  note, 
too,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Peterborough,  now 
destroyed,  was  on  the  north  of  the  iircsbvterv,  as 
at  Kly,  while  at  St.  Alban's  it  foll(')wed  the 
more  common  ])lan  of  an  eastern  extension  King's 
Pi(^t\ire.  1  will  now  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  a 
brief  history  of  fhe  ancient  building  works  here. 
The  Saxon  Church,  of  which  some  remains  were 
recently  discovered,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
— the  Norman  Abbot  John  de  Sais  (or  Seez)  began  a 
new  church  in  111"  A.i).,and  began  at  its  eastern 
or  great  choir  at  the  altar  end.  His  lofty  apsidal 
termination  remains  unaltered  in  plan,  though  with 
inserted  windows  and  tracery  of  the  Decorated 
period,  and  with  its  stately  and  elegant  pinnacles 
is  the  most  perfect  fragment  of  a  great  church 
which  we  have  remaining  of  the  Norman  period, 
for  though  there  were  doubtless  many  in  England 
once,  the  advance  of  Art  led  either  to  great 
alterations  of  superstructure,  as  at  Norwich  and 
Tewkesbury,  or  to  an  entire  demolition  and  exten- 
sion, as  at  Lincoln,  Ely,  and  York.  The  aisles  of 
De  Sais'  presbytery  ended  in  apses  also  ;  but  these 
were  squared  out  by  his  Early  English  succsssors, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  in  Perpendicular  days  by 
the  magnificent  new  building  of  Abbots  Ashton 
and  Kirkton.  Let  me  remark,  in  passing,  that 
this  beautiful  addition  contained  five  altars 
beneath  its  five  east  windows  :  that  it  was  vaulted 
with  fan  tracery,  considered  by  Prof.  Willis 
to  be  the  finest  in  England :  that  figures  of  the 
Apostles,  like  those  on  the  great  media>val  Bridge 
of  Prague,  formed  its  pinnacles :  also,  let  me 
add,  that  it  was  constructed  of  Weldon  stone, 
showing  that  the  quarries  of  Barnack,  after 
haWng  built  innumerable  structures  of  in- 
finite variety,  and  having  been  carried  — 
at  least,  as  far  as  the  great  monastery  of 
St.  Edmund's,  Bury,  had  at  length  been  ex- 
hausted. We  are  indebted  to  the  destroyed  Lady 
Chapel  north  of  the  presbytery  for  the  preservation 
of  a  portion  of  the  external  E.  elevation  of  the 
N.  transept,  which,  by  abutting  against  it  pre- 
vented alteration  here.  John  de  Sais  probablj- 
completed  the  presbj'tery  and  its  aisles,  and  was 
proceeding  with  the  transept  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  when  his  work  was  taken  up  by  Abbot 
Martin  de  Bee,  1133,  and  continued  by  William 
de  Water ville  (date  1154),  who  seems  to  have 
finished  the  very  noble  transepts  and  the  central 
tower  of  three  stories,  according  to  the  chonicler, 
and  carried  out  so  much  of  the  construction  of  the 
nave,  as  wouldnot  only  form  a  close  abutment  to  the 
great  tower,  but  complete  the  ground  plan  of  the 
monastic  choir.  Whoever  was  responsible  for 
the  foundation  of  the  piers  of  what  must  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  towers  of  the  period,  he 
unfortunately  did  not  build  his  tower  upon  the 
rock,  but  satisfied  himself  with  the  levels  of  the 
old  Saxon  Church,  thereby  causing  infinite 
trouble  to  future  generations.  I  may  here  note 
that  when  the  present  tower  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  old 
stones  from  the  Norman  tower  had  been  used  and 
reworked,  for  they  showed  behind  the  Decorated 
details  the  old  Norman  carvings,  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  tower  was  a  companion  in 
arrangement  of  detail  of  the  present  east  front  of 
the  transepts.  Benedict,  Prior  of  Canterbury 
(date  1177),  on  his  promotion  to  the  government 
of  this  abbey,  constructed  the  present  nave,  which 
he  proposed  to  finish  with  western  towers,  of 


which  evidences  are  fovmd  in  the  second  north 
bay  from  the  west,  and  his  design  might  have 
included  a  large  central  arch  as  at  Tewkesbury. 
Whether  this  was  ever  completed  is  very  doubt- 
ful, though  the  chronicler  describes  IJenedict's 
cxten.sion  usque  ad  porlam,  for  another  mind  and 
hand  here  took  up  the  work,  first  carrying  Bene- 
dict's work  in  the  original  outline  of  its  elevation 
two  bays  westward  and  designing  a  western  tran- 
sept, to  give  gi-eater  breadth  to  a  new  front. 
It  is  vexatious  to  find  that  at  this  remarkable 
western  transept  —  an  interesting  studj'  and 
ingenious  puzzle  to  the  architectural  student — 
documentary  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the 
building  ceases  ;  it  is  a  most  interesting  example 
of  Transition  work,  with  arch  mouldings  that  re- 
mind us  of  Glastonbury,  and  with  its  imitations 
of  Earlier  work,  and  insertions  of  Later,  may  well 
keep  an  inquirer  busy  for  a  long  time.  Its 
western  wall  is  of  purer  Lancet  work,  and  its  fine 
north-west  tower,  which,  happily,  in  its  com- 
pletion, which  was  for  some  time  delayed,  is  the 
recorded  work  of  Richard  de  London,  with  itp 
southern  still  uncompleted  companion,  has  been 
designed  to  dominate  the  original  elevation  of  this 
front,  which,  with  its  three  noble  doorways,  open- 
ing into  their  several  aisles,  its  windows,  arch- 
way.i,  and  general  ornament,  must  have  been  con- 
sidered a  very  Tioble  composition.  Whether  the 
smaller  angle-stairca.se  towers  formed  part  of 
this  architect's  design  has  been  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  I  agree  fully  with  the  opinion 
that  they  did,  though  that  builder  does  not 
appear  to  have  carried  them  up  very  high ; 
the  front  then  would  have  had  projecting 
angular  towers,  as  at  the  west  front  of  Uoly- 
rood  Church  at  Edinburgh,  which  would  gi-eatly 
have  assisted  its  stability.  These  towers,  there- 
fore, we  may  believe  to  have  been  in  progress, 
though  in  an  incomplete  state,  when,  according 
to  Mr.  Britton's  opinion,  borne  out  by  subsequent 
in\  estigalion8,  a  great  ecclesiastical  artist  arrived 
in  the  year  1200  in  the  person  of  Acharis, 
Prior  of  St.  Albans,  now  promoted  to  the 
Abbacy  of  Peterborough.  He  had  seen  the 
beautiful  porches  of  John  de  Cella,  and  doibtless 
had  a<lmired  the  design  on  paper  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  E.E.  fronts  intended  for  erection 
in  this  country,  and  being  seized  with  an  ambition 
to  outvie  it,  if  possible,  conceived  the  idea  of 
exalting  the  St.  Alban's  porches  into  the  Peter- 
borough arches,  and  carrying  up  between  the 
projecting  towers  which  he  found  building  a 
magnificent  front,  the  noblest  in  the  kingdom. 
Alas  for  the  vanity  of  all  human  conceptions  ! 
Acharis,  like  .Tohn  de  Cella,  was  an  exquisite 
artist,  but  no  engineer.  His  front  (if  we  are  right 
in  so  considering  it  on  architectural  evidence,  for 
no  actual  record  of  its  date  has  apparently  sur- 
vived the  burning  of  the  records  of  the  church  by 
the  Puritan  soldiery)  fared  better  than  that  of 
St.  Alban's,  for  his  design  was  carried  nearly  to 
completion,  whichits  Ilertfordshirerivalnever  was ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  laws  of  gravitation 
and  pressures  asserted  themselves,  and  those  who 
followed  had  to  support  his  work  by  a  mechanical 
appliance  remarkable  in  itself,  and  laying  sub- 
sequent generations  under  a  vast  obligation  in 
sustaining  the  majestic  arches  and  their  gables 
above.  I.  of  course,  allude  to  the  later  porch  and 
library  within  the  central  arch  of  the  front.  We 
have  been  all  greatly  distressed  to  hear  that  this 
noble  front,  which  has  been  so  well  described  by 
an  eminent  writer  as  "  the  finest  Gothic  portico 
in  the  world,"  has  shown  signs  of  late  of  a  certain 
amount  of  danger ;  but  we  must  be  greatly  re- 
lieved to  find,  from  the  report  of  the  distinguished 
architect  in  charge  of  it,  that  uq  serious  settle- 
ment has  taken  place  since  the  porch  was  built. 
Indifferent  foundations,  again,  are  discovered  as 
trusted  by  the  E.E.  builders,  while  the  builders 
of  theporch raised  on  it  a  strong  buttress  40ft. high, 
and  skilfully  inclined  at  such  an  angle  as  not 
to  show  too  severely  the  unfortunate  leaning  of  the 
great  piers,  and  carried  its  foundations  down  to  the 
rock.  It  is  satisfactory  to  gatherfromMr.  Pearson's 
report  that  only  a  strengthening  of  foundations, 
a  careful  removal  of  the  stones  of  this  front  where 
perished,  a  filling  up  of  gaping  joints,  and  the 
repair  of  failure  in  raised  details,  are  sufiicient  to 
meet  existing  needs,  and  that  any  serious  struc- 
tural movement  beyond  what  must  have  occurred 
long  ago  is  not  to  be  dreaded.  Of  course,  all 
dealings  with  so  precious  a  possession  must  be 
of  the  most  careful  and  loving  nature,  and  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  much  cost  of  labour, 
time,  and  money.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  great 
Tioint  of  interest  at  the  cathedral  now.  A  work 
of  great  costliness,  and  one  which  led  to  much 


debate  at  the  time,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
central  tower.  The  Norman  tower,  which  wa«  a 
very  heavy  one,  became  so  unsafe  during  the 
Decoratcil  period,  that  to  avoid  Ihe  wreck  which 
its  fall  would  have  occasioned,  and  possibly 
warned  by  such  catastrophes  elsewhere,  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  down  at  a  time  not  much 
before  the  building  of  the  western  porch,  though 
here  again  we  have  no  record.  The  convent  at 
this  time  miist  have  been  in  much  anxiety  ;  the 
monks  in  the  choir  were  in  danger  of  having 
their  great  tower  on  their  heads,  while  their 
magnificent  front  was  falling  only  too  surely 
outward ;  and  self-preservation  seems  to  have 
demanded  attention  to  the  tower  first.  It 
must  have  been  with  feelings  of  much  sorrow 
that  this  imposing  tower  had  necessarily  for  it> 
substitute  an  apparently  poor  successor  ;  but  an 
effort  of  mechanical  skill  in  its  remarkable  light- 
ness is  conspicuous.  The  Decorated  reconstructoi 
designed  a  short  lantern,  rebuilding  beneath  it  th' 
western  and  eastern  arches  of  the  crossing,  nm 
apparently  venturing  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil  and  underpin  or  rebuild  the  piers  on  whii  li 
they  placed  them.  This  short  lantern  was  cro wnc ' 
with  a  lead  octagon,  however,  to  make  it  look  it 
best  on  a  still  unstable  foundation,  and  so  it 
remained  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Mischief,  however,  progressing,  to  lighten  this 
Lantern  somewhat,  it  was  uncrowned,  and  to  savi 
appearances  four  tall  turrets,  oddly  composed 
after  the  pattern  of  an  elongated  edition  of  th' 
turrets  on  the  transepts,  were  erected  at  tin 
expense  of  the  Dean  of  that  day,  Dr.  Kipling. 
Those  turrets  have  not  now  been  reared,  but  tin- 
substructure  and  its  Norman  abutments  have  been 
rebuUt  from  the  rock,  the  Decorated  lantern 
having  been  replaced  as  nearlj'  as  possible  stom 
for  stone.  The  effect  of  this  tower,  it  must  ^l■ 
allowed,  is  at  present  disappointing — a  tea-b(l^ 
turned  upside  down  does  not  give  a  very  beautiful 
architectural  outline,  and  so  strong  an  erection  ;i 
has  now  been  provided  certainlj'  needs  to  b. 
crowned  again.  And  crowned  it  might  be  now  in 
a  manner  which  its  unstable  foundations  designe<i 
to  its  original  constructors — namely,  not  with 
wo(xi  and  lead,  but  with  stone.  Those  who  can 
imagine  Boston  Tower  without  its  crown  and 
pinnacles,  or  Fotheringay  without  its  beautiful 
superstructure,  orCoventry  withoutitsoctagon  and 
spire,  can  see  what  Peterborough  central  lantern 
wants  and  what,  some  benefactors  assisting,  it 
might  one  day  receive.  The  period  when  this 
lantern  was  reconstructed  must  have  been  a  busy 
one  at  this  abbey,  but  unfortunately  all 
documentary  records  are  lost  from  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  north-west  transept  campanile 
tower,  about  1274,  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  soon  after 
that  date,  to  the  "  new  building"  in  Perpendicular 
days,  1440 — 1518.  But  in  the  interval  the  sidr 
towers  of  the  west  front  must  have  received  thcii 
spires,  the  south  a  model  of  beiuty,  the  north  it- 
incomplete  companion.  The  Normanapse  was  then 
tilled  with  Decorated  window  tracery,  and  ether  in- 
sertions took  the  place  of  the  older  win  lows.  L'ke 
Ely  and  other  places,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
Perpendicular  period  had  not  suggested  the  vast 
amount  of  window  tracery  insertion  that  we  find 
throughout  Peterborough.  The  ravages  of  the 
Puritan  soldiers  are  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  the  high  altar  screen  of  the  choir,  a  celebrated 
structure  which  might  well  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  recent  restorations.  Then  also  happened 
the  smashing  of  splendid  glass,  of  noble  monu- 
ments, and  the  overthrow  of  the  original  fittings 
of  the  choir.  These  last,  however,  are  now  being 
replaced  in  a  manner  which  makes  us  the  less 
regret  the  loss  of  their  interesting  predecessors. 
The.se  destructions  led  to  some  repairs  which  have 
caused  some  perplexitj*  to  visitors,  for  oa  the 
demolition  of  the  Cloister  and  Lady  Chapel,  the 
Cloister  window  tracery  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  filling  the  arches  leading  to  the  Lady 
Chapel,  while  the  Lady  Chapel  windows  seem  to 
have  been  inserted  in  the  south  transept  chapels, 
probably  then,  as  tUl  recently,  used  as  the 
vestries.  To  conclude  this  very  slight  sketch  of 
a  noble  subject,  I  may  say  that  at  Peterborough 
we  certainly  have,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
grotmd  plan  and  elevations  of  a  great  Nor- 
man church  in  this  kingdom.  Its  transepts  and 
its  presbytery  have  no  companions  in  this  period, 
and  its  nave,  though  wanting  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  Durham  or  Waltham.  possesses  a  dignity 
peculiarly itsown,  while  it.still retains, though  with 
some  considerable  alterations,  its  original  painted 
roof.  To  the  west  of  this  fine  Norman  church 
we  see  the  magnificent  combination  of  designs 
which  gives  us  the  celebrated  front,  though,  as 
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the  late  Mr.  Petit  used  to  s;iy,  we  find  Peter- 
borough we.-^t  front  attached  to  the  last  church  in 
England  whcre"we  should  naturally  expect,  from 
its  •  earler  architectural  history,  to  find  it — 
namely,  at  Peterborough.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  Peterborough  could  very  well  spare  it, 
and  my  apology  for  detaining  you  so  long  this 
evening  must  be  my  earnest  desire,  by  drawing 
some  attention  to  its  needs,  that  Peterborough 
may  be  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  so 
glorious  an  inheritance  by  the  generosity,  the 
love,  and  the  skill  of  our  own  generation. 
Canon  Davys  closed  by  reading  the  following 
letter  from  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  : — "  I  think 
you  may  like  to  know  the  last  thing  we  have 
done  about  the  west  front.  Mr.  Pearson  has  to- 
day received  a  resolution  of  the  sub-committee  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  works  which  he  deems 
of  the  first  importance,  and  which  include : — 
(1)  The  underpinning  and  stiffening  the  founda- 
tions of  the  north  central  pier  ;  (2)  the  centres  for 
the  north  great  arch  ;  (3)  shoring  and  strutting  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  gables  ;  (4)  repairs  of 
the  several  rings  of  the  great  arch  ;  (5)  grouting 
in  the  body  of  the  walls  ;  (6)  the  large  groups  of 
caps.  The  contract  for  this  is  £1,547  Us.  This 
amount  we  have  in  hand,  and  we  hope  to  obtain 
more  help  before  our  present  funds  are  e-xhausted, 
30  as  to  go  on  with  the  work  without  any  inter- 
mission. We  want  about  £8,000  more  than  we 
have  yet  raised." 

Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  librarian  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  remarked  upon  the  numerous  fine 
churches  to  be  found  in  the  Fenland,  probably  a 
result  of  the  easy  carriage  of  building  materials 
during  the  middle  ages  along  the  rivers  anddvkes 
intersecting  the  area,  and  of  the  healthy  rivalry 
that  existed  between  the  various  communities  of 
monks  and  church  builders.  Pre-eminent  among 
these  rose  Ely  and  Peterborough,  the  beautiful 
Minsters  of  the  Fens.  He  was  glad  to  know  that 
the  latter  cathedral  had  fallen  into  such  good 
hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Pearson,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary works  of  strengthening  and  repair  were 
being  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  conser\'ation,  and 
not  in  the  mode  they  deplored  to  see  in  France. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  MiDDLETON  seconded  the  motion, 
remarking  on  the  very  clear  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  Canon  Davys  had  shown,  by  reference  to 
plan  and  perspectives,  the  process  by  which  the 
great  Benedictine  church  of  Peterborough  was 
built  an  1  repaired.  A  peculiar  feature  formerly 
existing  was  the  apsidal  e;istern  termination  to 
the  Xorman  transept  as  well  as  to  the  choir,  an 
arrangement  of  plan  common  in  the  Rhenish 
churches  of  the  Romanesque  period,  but  scarcely 
paralleled  elsewhere.  Grand,  and  indeed  mag^ni- 
ficent,  as  all  must  admit  the  effect  of  the  western 
fa«;ade  to  be,  it  was  not  satisfactory  on  closer 
study,  for  the  narrow  central  opening  and  wider 
one  on  either  side  was  obviously  false,  as  marking 
the  ordinary  English  arrangement  of  a  nave  and 
its  smaller  aisles.  There  was,  it  was  true,  a 
constructional  reason  for  the  anomalous  spacing  ; 
but  nevertheless,  it  left  an  impression  of 
insincere  treatment.  Canon  Davys  had  re- 
ferred to  the  incessant  appeals  made  by 
deans  and  cliapters  to  the  liberality  of  the 
British  public  in  maintaining  our  cathedrals ; 
but  comparison  of  the  results  withtherestorations 
carried  out  in  France  under  departmental  offi- 
cials, and  with  the  aid  of  Government  grants,  was 
entirely  favourable  to  dependence  on  voluntarj- 
effort.  The  constant  appeals  for  aid  awakened 
general  sympathy,  interest,  and  pride  in  our 
ancient  buildings  throughout  the  country,  and 
gave  opportunities  for  discussing  the  proposals  for 
restoration  or  repair  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
and  full  time  for  their  consideration.  The  re- 
storations of  French  cathedrals  were  not  all, 
however,  ill-advised.  At  Rouen,  contrarj'  to 
■what  had  been  reported,  nothing  had  been  done  at 
present  to  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  at 
•Soissons  he  had  recently  inspfjctcd  the  restorations 
of  the  cathedral  which  had  been  denounced  in  the 
BLir,r>is-G  Xkws  by  Mr.  A.  Vye  Parminter,  and 
he  cfjuld  not  agree  with  that  writer's  views.  It 
■was  true  that  all  the  masonry  had  been  gone 
over  with  a  wire  brush  ;  but  the  tool-marks  were 
left,  and  the  8t<jne8  were  only  cleaned,  and  not 
ftcraped.  In  Germany,  however,  and  more 
particularly  at  Andemach  and  other  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  work  of  restoration  had 
been  o.rried  out  so  effectively  that  the  old  work 
had  been  killefl. 

Mr.  E).r,is  Makslaxk,  hon.  secrctfiry,  in  sup- 
porting the  motion,  mentioned  that  the"  members 
of  the  Sotiety  would  visit  Peterborough  Cathedral 


on  Satui'day,  June  20.  From  a  structural  point 
of  view,  he  thouglit  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  have  taken  down  and  rebuilt  the 
west  front  stone  by  stone,  a.s  had  been  done  with 
the  central  tower,  and  the  chapter  would  then 
have  been  certain  that  no  further  settlement 
co\ild  arise  in  the  future. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  supported  and 
put  by  the  President,  and  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, C.vxoN  Davys  responded,  remarking  that 
the  mode  of  restoration  might  very  confidently  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pearson,  who  had  carried 
out  the  works  in  the  south  transept  in  a  most 
conservative  spirit. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Alexander 
Graham,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
Chairman  announced  that  it  was  expected  that 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  candidature 
and  election  of  Fellows  would  be  submitted  at  the 
business  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday,  June  8. 

THE  PALACE   AT  B.\RODA. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Chisholm,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper, 
illustrated  by  numerous  elevations,  plans,  paint- 
ings, etchings,  and  photographs,  and  also  a 
collection  of  plaster  casts  and  photographs 
descriptive  of  Baroda*  Palace,  the  town  resi- 
dence of  H.H.  Sir  S3'aji  Rao,  G.C.S.I., 
Maharajah  Sahib  Gaekwar,  probably  the  most 
costly  structure  erected  by  a  pri^•ate  indi- 
vidual during  the  present  century.  The  building 
was  designed  and  actually  commenced  by  the  late 
Major  C.  Mant,  R.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  September,  1881,  at  the  early  age  of 
42,  the  general  drawings  to  a  scale  of  8ft.  to  the 
inch  were  completed  ;  the  ^in.  scale  enlargements 
for  the  entire  lower  story,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  story  ;  also  a  considerable  number  of 
full-size  working  drawings  of  ornament.  In 
actual  work  the  foundations  were  laid,  and  the 
superstructure  raised  some  6ft.  or  7ft.  above  the 
top  of  the  plinth.  At  this  stage  the  author  was 
commissioned  by  the  Gaekwar  to  cany  the  work 
forward  to  completion,  as  far  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  original  designs.  The  building  mea- 
sures about  oOOft.  in  length  by  150ft.  in  breadth, 
and  covers  an  area  of  some  60,000  super.ft.  The 
total  cost,  including  mosaic  work  and  decorations, 
amounted  to  about  £180,000  at  the  present 
average  value  of  the  rupee — Is.  2Jd.  The  palace 
stands  by  itself  in  an  open  park,  and  consists  of 
three  groups  of  apartments  : — the  public  rooms 
with  their  courtyards  approached  bj'  a  porch  on 
the  north  side,  the  Maharaja's  rooms  with  their 
two  courtyards  approached  by  a  porch  on  the 
west  side,  and  the  zenana  or  ladies'  apartments 
with  their  courtyard  approached  by  a  porch  on 
the  south-west.  The  materials  employed  are  brick 
with  sandstone  facing  throughout ;  the  greater 
number  of  the  columns  are  of  marble.  Red  sand- 
stone from  Agra  and  blue  trap  from  Poonah  are 
largely  used  for  varying  the  colours  of  the 
surface.  The  floors  are  made  fireproof  through- 
out by  iron  joists  and  girders  carrying  arches 
on  the  lower  flanges,  and  filled  in  with 
concrete.  The  author  then  described  the 
building  under  the  following  heads :  (1)  The 
Plan;  (2)  the  Exterior;  (3)  the  Interior.  The 
old  palaces  of  India  contain  certain  well-marked 
features :  First,  the  entrance  gateway  sur- 
mounted by  the  nowbut  rhana,  or  drum-house. 
This  leads  to  an  open  courtyard,  around  which 
are  grouped  the  Raja's  public  offices  ;  and  at  "the 
pahice  side  the  Durbar  Hall,  sometimes  open,  as 
at  Agra,  or  sometimes  with  its  separate  court- 
j-ard,  as  at  Ambur ;  beyond  this  a  courtyard 
around  which  are  situated  the  Raja's  private 
apartments,  and  beyond  these  again,  an  inner 
courtj-ard  surrounded  by  the  ladies'  apartments. 
The  whole  are  inclosed  by  high  walls  or  a  range 
of  one -story  buildings.  Major  Mant  had  em- 
bodied these  features  in  his  plan,  and  arranged 
them  in  the  same  way,  but  with  an  eye  to  an 
architectural  elevation.  Two  lessons  were  to  be 
learnt  from  the  building  as  constructed.  First, 
it  was  an  error  to  have  made  the  major  axis  of 
the  palace  lie  north  and  south,  in  place  of  parallel 
with  the  Sun's  path  east  and  west  ;  secondly, 
hfiving  so  placed  the  axis,  deep  verandahs  should 
have  run  along  the  west  face.    The  author  next 

•  See  pernpective  and  plan  of  Major  Mant's  original 
dosigns  for  palace  in  BuiLuiso  Xews  for  Oct.  23,  1881. 


dealt  with  the  exterior,  and  showed  by  tlic  aid  of 
drawings  how  the  general  appearance  of  the 
building  had  been  affected  by  the  alterations  nuule 
on  the  original  design.  Jlodifications  had  been 
made  in  the  roof  of  the  Durbar  Hall,  which, 
instead  of  being  pitched  as  first  intended,  had 
been  made  flat.  Unity  was  thereby  preserved, 
and  the  flat  roof  served  the  purpose  of  a  dancing- 
teirace.  The  main  tower  was  remodelled,  the 
original  height  being  retained,  but  the  clock  faces 
and  chimes  were  omitted,  and  the  principal  dome 
was  altered,  and  constructed  entirely  of  stone. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  the  latest  period  of 
what  I'ergusson  cjiUed  Hindoo  Saracenic,  standing 
about  midway  between  the  old  red  sandstone 
work  at  Agra  and  the  later  marble  work  which 
succeeded  it,  when  the  ornamentation  bore  the 
distinct  impress  of  European  hands,  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  details  of  the  work  at 
Bhurtpore.  From  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
the  exterior  was  a  distinct  advance  on  most 
modern  Indian  buildings,  as  a  successful  attempt 
to  combine  native  details  with  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  a  modem  palace  and  arrangement 
of  rooms.  The  author  next  considered  the  specific 
treatment  to  be  adopted  in  modern  Indian 
buildings  in  order  to  block  out  the  sun's  rays. 
Neither  trabeated  nor  arcaded  verandahs  exactly 
answer  the  requirements,  both  having  to  be  con- 
siderably modified  by  blinds  or  woodwork.  In 
many  public  buildings  the  inmates  suffer,  the 
Government  authorities  discountenancing  any 
defacement  of  handsome  fa(^ades.  Referring  to 
the  old  native  styles,  and  their  adoption  in 
modem  buildings,  the  author  eulogised  Colonel 
Jacob's  work  at  Jeypore,  and  testified  to 
the  invaluable  services  he  had  rendered  to 
Indian  architects  by  the  publication  of 
the  series  of  details  of  Indian  architecture. 
Having  further  discussed  the  defects  and  beauties 
of  the  Late  Hindoo-Saracenic  style,  the  author 
gave  a  minute  description  of  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  the  whole  of  the  details  of  which  were 
worked  out  entirely  by  himself.  The  Durbar 
Hall  is  about  92ft.  long  by  <34ft.  wide,  and  48ft. 
high  to  the  underside  of  the  ceiling.  The  floor  is 
of  Venetian  mosaics,  and  was  put  down  by  twelve 
Italian  workmen,  who  spent  about  eighteen 
months  in  Baroda.  The  dado  is  of  Carrara 
marble,  inlaid  with  Venetian  mosaics.  All  the 
spandrels  of  the  openings  are  filled  in  with 
Venetian  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground,  and  four 
recesses  have  groups  of  statuary  representing 
painting,  jjoetry,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
executed  by  the  Italian  sculptor.  Signer  Felici. 
The  ladies'  gaUery  is  of  elaborately  carved  teak- 
wood,  fiUed  in  with  the  beautiful  Deodar  tracery 
from  Pinjra.  The  walls  are  coated  with  fine 
Madras  chunam.  The  main  staircase  is  of  Carrara 
marble,  of  an  Oriental  pattern,  and  decorated 
with  gold  Unes  picked  out  with  fine  lines  of 
vermilion  on  either  side,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Delhi  interiors.  In  both  the  above-mentioned 
apartments  the  ornament  is  flat,  and  all  variety 
is  obtained  by  colour  and  gilding.  So  far  as  he 
was  able  the  author  regulated  every  tint  applied 
to  the  walls,  and  painted  pieces  of  all  ornament. 
It  was  the  Gaekwar' s  desire  that  his  architect 
should  design  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  the 
palace  in  keeping  with  the  general  stj-le  of  the 
building,  and  so  to  spend  the  money  among  the 
natives  and  improve  their  arts.  A  liirge  stock  of 
timber  was  purchased  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  time  required  was  too  great,  and 
the  furniture  was  supplied  by  eminent  firms  in 
London,  Paris,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras. 
The  grounds  and  parks  surroimding  this,  and 
other  palaces  of  the  Gaekwar,  have  been  laid'out 
by  Mr.  Goldring,  of  Kew. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  General 
H.  St.  Ceair  Wilkins,  and  Messrs.  Geo. 
AiTcnisoN,  A.R.A.,  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A., 
Sill,  and  the  Chairman  took  part,  and  the 
proceedings  were  closed  with  the  customary  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 


NOTES  OX  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— XV, 

LAVATORIES. 

THESE  consist  of  one  or  more  wash-hand 
basins  conveniently  arranged  for  ablution 
piu-poses,  and  having  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water  laid  on  to  them.  As  a  rule,  the  basins  axe 
either  fixed  or  pivoted,  the  latter  description  being 
also  known  as  •'tip-up"  lavatory  basins.  The 
basins  are  usually  made  of  glazed  porcelain,  or, 
when  liable  to  be  subject  to  rough  treatment,  of 
enamelled  cast  iron.    They  should  be  circular  or 
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oval  on  plan,  with  an  entire  absence  of  sharp 
angles  or  comers  within  the  bowl,  and  the  whole, 
as  far  as  possible,  self- cleansing;.  Fixed  basins 
generally  have  a  plain  rim,  as  Fig.  7^! ;  but  they 
can  also  be  obtained  with  a  flushing  rim,  as 


Fio.  73. 

shown  in  Fig.  74,  in  which  case  the  water-supply 
n\ay  be  turned  on  for  a  few  seconds  in  order  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  and  flush  the  sides  of  the  basin 
before  use.  "  Tip-up  "  or  "  lift-up  "  basins  were 
at  one  time  very  popular  for  lavatory  fitments, 
and  are  still  much  used.    They  consist  of  a  bowl 


1^ 


Fio.  74. 

pivoted  upon  a  receiver,  into  which  the  contents 
of  the  basin  are  discharged  when  turned  upon  its 
trunnions  (sec  Fig.  75).  Any  danger  of  fracture 
when  the  basin  is  carelesslj'  swung  is  avoided  by 
means  of  an  indiarubbcr  buffer.  The  overflow 
weir  or  pipe  from  the  basin  discharges  into  the 
receiver  below.  1^p-up  basins  do  not  provide  a 
thoroughly  satisfactorj-  form  of  lavatory,  for  the 
surface  of  the  receiver  and  the  underside  of  the 
basin  Iwcome  fouled  with  the  constant  discharge 


Fio.  75. 

of  dirty  and  soapy  water.  The  bowl  is  frequently 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  lifted  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  the  receiver ;  but  even  if  the 
greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  frequent  clean- 
ing of  the  fitment,  the  provision  of  such  a  large 
and  unnecessary  fouling  surface  on  the  basin-side 
of  the  trap,  and  which  in  itself  is  not  self- 
cleansing,  is  a  serious  sanitarj'  objection. 


The  lavatory  fittings  are  generally  placed 
within  a  wooden  inclosure  for  appearance'  sake  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  support  the  fitment  on  brackets, 
so  that  evorj-thing  may  be  exposed  to  view. 

A  good  lavatory  reiiuisitc  should  fulfil,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  conditions  already  mentioned  for 
the  proper  construction  of  an  oflicicnt  plunge 
bath,  and  which  need  not  be  again  repeated. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  sanitary  defect  to  be 
found  in  the  average  lavatory  fitment  with  a 
fixed  basin  is  the  almost  universal  use  of  a 
concealed  and  inaccessible  overflow  pipe,  together 
with  a  comparatively  large  soiling  surface  between 
the  outlet  of  the  basin  and  the  plug. 

Fig.  76  is  typical  of  such  an  arrangement 
having  a  solid  waste  plug  with  iniiccessible  overflow 


Fio.  76. 

The  lavatory  top  may  bo  of  slate,  marble, 
porcelain,  or  other  impervious  material.  Where 
marble  is  used,  it  should  be  properly  bedded  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  not  in  oil  putty,  as  the  oil  is 
liable  to  penetrate  the  marble,  causing  unsightly 
stains  which  cannot  afterwards  be  removed. 


arm.  Instead  of  the  trap  being  placed  directly 
under  the  outlet  of  the  basin,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  verj-  large  fouling  surface  between  the 
basin  outlet  and  the  plunger,  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  gfradually  becomes  furred  with 
greasy  and  soapy  deposits.  The  overflow  arm 
also  becomes  fouled  in  the  same  manner,  and  is 
ordinarily  so  fixed  that  its  interior  cannot  either 
be  readily  inspected  or  cleaned.  These  defects 
are  also  apparent  in  the  common  form  of  lavatory 
basin,  a  sketch  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  77. 

lavatory  basins  provided  with  a  concealed 
standing  overflow  and  waste,  £is  shown  in 
Fig.  78,  should  be  avoided.    The  objections  to 


and  overflow  on  the  basin  side  of  the  trap  ia 

visible  and  easily  cleaned. 

Another  form  of  exposed  standing  waste  and 
overflow  is  shown  in  Fig.  80,  the  detiiils  of  which 
are  similar  to  those  described  for  a  standing  waste 
and  overflow  for  baths  (see  Figs.  65  and  66). 


Fio.  79. 

In  some  districts  the  water  company  will  not 
permit  the  use  of  any  description  of  overflow  pipe 
which  is  arranged  to  discharge  into  the  lavatorj' 
waste  pipe,  but  insist  upon  the  overflow  being 
carried  through  an  outer  wall  so  as  to  discharge 
in  some  prominent  position. 

I'nder  s\ich  circumstances  no  form  of  standing 
waste  and  overflow  can  be  adopted  ;  but  the  basin 
o\erflow  must  either  discharge  directly  into  the 
open  air,  or  be  arranged  to  discharge  into  a  safe 
or  tray  fixed  directly  under  the  basin  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  already  described  for  baths  fixed 
under  the  same  conditions  (see  Fig.  67).  The 
water  supj)ly  should  discharge  above  the  highest 
water  level  of  the  basin,  whilst  the  provision  of 
self-closing  taps  is  also  inforced  by  some  water' 
companies.  Lavatory  l)asins  which  admit  the 
water  supply  through  the  waste  pipe  should  be 
avoided  altogether.  The  waste  pipe  should  not 
be  less  than  l:^in.  or  Ijin.  diameter,  in  order  that 
a  rapid  discharge  may  be  obtained,  and  also  to 
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this  form  of  waste  and  overflow  as  applied  to 
baths  have  already  been  indicated  (see  Fig.  64), 
and  the  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to 
any  similar  arrangement  for  lavatory  fittings. 
In  Fig.  78  a  siphon  trap  is  shown  under  the 
standing  overflow,  in  place  of  the  dip  form  seen 
in  Fig.  64. 

A  simple  form  of  standing  waste  and  overflow 
pipe  is  shown  in  Fig.  79.  This  is  fixed  in  an 
open  recess  at  the  back  of  the  basin,  with  a  siphon 
trap  immediately  under.  The  waste  is  opened  or 
closed  by  raising  or  lowering  the  stand-pipe,  a 
half-turn  keeping  it  open  when  the  basin  is 
required  to  be  emptied.    Every  part  of  the  waste 


assist  the  flushing  of  the  drains.  When  a  per- 
forated grating  is  fixed  to  the  basin  outlet,  it 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  waste  pipe 
and  trap  running  full  bore  when  the  basin  is  being 
emptied.  The  lavatory  waste  should  discharge 
outside  the  building  over  a  trapped  guUey  or  the 
hopper  head  of  a  vertical  waste,  as  already 
described.  An  anti-siphonage  pipe  should  also 
be  fixed  near  the  top  of  the  siphon  trap  to  the 
waste,  as  shown  in  Fig.  80. 


FACTORY  CONSTRrCTION  AISD  FACTORY 
ACTS.— II. 
By  George  H.  Bibby,  F.R.I. B.A. 

MEAN'S  OF  EXIT. 

UNDER  the  prwisions  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts  and  the  laws  relating  to 
public  health,  all  factojies  and  workshops  will  be 
deemed  to  be  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed if  the  space  in  any  room  therein  bears  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed  at  once  in  any 
apartment  a  proportion  of  less  than  250c.ft. ;  but 
under  certain  conditions  a  Secretary  of  State  may 
direct  that  these  figures  shall  be  considerably  in- 
creased. For  instance,  if  electric  light  be  not 
used  in  any  room,  and  gas  be  used  for  Uluminating 
purposes,  "the  number  of  persons  working  there 
must  be  reduced  materially.  Therefore,  if  a 
factory  be  constructed  with  a  ground  and  four 
upper"  floors,  each  100ft.  in  length  by  40ft.  in 
width,  imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
the  occupier  would  be  permitted  to  employ  not 
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more  than  192  persons  on  each  floor,  or  960  in 
the  whole  of  his  factory  :  and  it  is  for  such 
maximum  numbers  that  sufficient  staircases  and 
exits  would  have  to  be  provided,  unless  the  con- 
ditions under  which  any  factory  may  be  worked 
are  so  unfavourable  as  to  considerab/i/'diminlsh  the 
number  of  workpeople  allowed  by  the  factory 
inspector  to  be  employed  on  the  premises. 

In  Lancashire,  many  cotton  factories  are  built 
of  enormous  size,  and  of  five  or  more  stories  in 
height,  each  floor  frequently  forming  one  room 
only,  with  staircases  at  each  end,  erected  with 
fire-resisting  materials  in  everj-  part,  and  with 
staircases  formed  with  stonework  in  short  straight 
flights ,  and  with  spacious  landings,  handrails  on 
both  sides  of  the  steps,  and  buUt  within  inclosures 
of  substantial  brickwork,  in  which  are  inserted 
iron  doors  on  each  floor,  made  to  open  outwards. 
Such  arrangements  as  these  have  long  been 
common  in  that  district,  and  put  to  shame  in 
some  details  the  constructional  arrangements  (as 
regards  staircases  and  means  of  exit)  of  large 
numbers  of  factories  and  workshops  in  other 
counties,  and  in  the  Metropolis. 

Even  when  all  the  arrangements  of  the  doors 
and  staircases  are  perfect,  the  machinery,  articles 
for  manufacture,  and  stores  may  be  so  disposed  in 
a  factor}-  as  to  obstruct  a  direct  and  easy  exit 
from  the  premises.  A  reference  to  this  possible 
diflSculty  is  contained  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  wherein  it  is 
stipulated  distinctly  that  "  no  grindstone  erected 
after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall  be  run 
before  any  djor  or  other  enirancs"  (the  term, 
"  other  eatrancs  "  clearly  including  staircases  or 
step-ladders). 

Amongst  the  disadvantages  to  the  workpeople 
arising  from  the  division  of  each  floor  into 
numerous  apartments,  must  be  included  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fire  or  panic  originating  in  rooms 
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isolated  from  those  portions  of  the  premises  occu- 
pied by  the  bulk  of  the  persons  employed.  In 
many  factories  and  workshops  this  difficulty  is 
ahnost  unavoidable.  Various  operations  mus't  be 
kept  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and  be 
performed  in  separate  apartments.  Trade  secrets 
must  be  prese^^•ed,  and  in  many  factories  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  out 
require  that  the  sexes  should  be  separated 
entirely,  although  in  many  instances  they  may 
be  found,  both  in  the  pro\-ince8  and  lletropolis, 
working  at  tables,  seated  side  by  side. 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  with 
regard  to  staircases  and  means  of  exit  from  the 
upper  floors,  provides  that  every  factory  of  which 
the  construction  is  commenced  after  the  first  day 
of  Januarj-,  1892,  and  in  which  more  than  40 
persons  are  employed,  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
certificate  from  the  sanitary  authority  of  the 
district  in  which  the  factorj-  is  situate,  that  the 
factorj-  is  pro\-ided  on  the  stories  above  the  grotmd 
floor  with  such  means  of  escape  in  case  of  tire  for 
the  personH  employed  therein  as  can  reasonably  be 
required  imder  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  various  sanitary  authori- 
ties to  examine  ever}-  such  factory,  and  on  being 
satisfied  tliat  the  factory  is  so  provided,  to  give  a 
certififate  to  that  effect. 

With  rf^ard  to  all  factories  erected  prior  to  the 
year  1892,  the  sanitary  authorities  are  directed  to 
examine  them,  and,  if  ne(*s8.ar>-,  to  specify  to 
the  owners  the  measures  necessiirj-  for  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  meamt  of  escape- 
such  afl  the  widening  of  doorways,  the  removal  of 
obstacles,  and  the  provision  of  staircases  erected 
of  fire-resisting  materials. 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  189.3,  how- 


ever, extends  the  Act  of  1891  to  workshops  and 
laundries,  both  old  and  new,  all  of  which  must 
now  be  inspected  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  persons  working  on  the  upper 
floors  are  properlj-  supplied  with  means  of  exit 
and  staircases. 

Large  numbers  of  factories,  workshops,  and 
laundries  exist  throughout  the  provinces  and 
Metropolis  which  were  never  built  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  used.  ISIanj'  were 
originally  erected  as  private  residences,  and  the 
bedrooms  and  apartments  on  the  upper  floors 
having  been  converted  into  workshops,  large 
numbers  of  persons  may  be  found  employed  in 
them  with  no  other  means  of  escape  than  that 
frequently  narrow  winding  and  dark  staircase 
which,  even  had  it  been  sufficient  for  the  members 
of  an  ordinary  household,  is  yet  totally  inadequate 
as  a  means  of  escape  for  workpeople  in  large 
numbers,  constructed,  as  it  usually  is,  of  wood, 
and  in  communication  perhaps  with  goods  and 
manufactures  of  a  dangerous  nature. 

Other  factories  have  been  converted,  for  their 
existing  purposes,  from  buildings  formerly  used 
as  chapels,  schools,  prisons,  miLsic-halls,  theatres, 
storehouses,  &c.,  and  it  can  be  well  understood 
that  the  original  staircases  or  step-ladders  are 
wholly  imsuitable,  in  arrangement  or  construc- 
tion, as  exits  for  the  workpeople. 

In  Fig.  2  is  given  the  section  of  a  building 
formerly  used  as  a  chapel  in  the  midland  counties, 
but  converted  into  a  factory.  The  open  space 
between  the  galleries  was  covered  in  with  a 
boarded  floor,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  and,  the 
chapel  being  sufficiently  lofty,  two  other  floors 
were  similarly  constructed  (also  as  shown  by 
dotted  lines) .  The  top  floor  was  lighted  by  means 
of  openings  in  the  roof,  the  first  and  second  by 
means  of  the  original  windows,  which  were 
entirely  filled  in  with  panes  of  glass  set  in  frames 
of  ironwork,  and  not  made  to  open.  This  factory 
was  used  by  a  cabinet-makei,  who  employed  a 
large  number  of  workpeople.  The  original  stair- 
case was  found  to  bo  placed  in  an  inconvenient 
position  as  regards  the  work  of  the  factory,  and 
was  removed.  Openings  were  therefore  left  in 
the  floors,  and  the  three  step-ladders  arranged  as 
shown  on  Fig.  2. 

Xo  doors  or  openings  were  provided  on  any  of 
the  three  upper  floors,  and  the  only  direction  of 
exit  for  those  employed  above  was  by  way  of  the 
step-ladders.  This  example  is  given  as  by  no 
means  a  most  extreme  instance  of  the  danger  of 
insufficient  staircase  accommodation,  but  is  in 
evidence  of  the  combined  dangers  of  three  floors 
with  joists  unprotected  by  plastering,  of  isolated 
step-kddcrs  of  wood  construction,  of  iron 
window-frames  not  capable  of  being  opened  for 
escape,  and  of  the  dangers  to  be  expected  fi-om 
fire  in  a  building  where  woodwork  and  shavings 


are  dispersed  in  the  factory  operatioils,  and  wher6 
gas  or  fire  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  boiling 
glue,  &c.  Should  a  fire  occur  near  the  step- 
ladder  on  the  ground  floor  the  whole  of  the 
persons  on  the  three  upper  floors  would  be  liable 
(even  if  a  fire  below  were  quickly  extinguished) 
to  suffocation  from  smoke  ;  but  in  all  probability, 
under  the  circumstances  described,  the  building 
would  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  plan  of  this  "chapel" 
factory.  X  indicates  the  position  of  the  dangerous 
step  ladders  and  other  defective  arrangements, 
while  M  shows  a  suggested  improvement. 

A  water-closet  is  shown  to  be  partitioned  off 
from  the  workshop  by  woodwork,  but  opening 
directly  into  the  apartment.  This  is  not  only 
objectionable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but 
also  a  source  of  danger  to  the  step-ladders,  near 
to  which  they  are  placed,  inasmuch  as  workpeople 
will  disobey  rules  as  to  smoking  and  matches.  A 
light  thrown  down  and  unobserved  in  such  a 
portion  of  the  building  might  be  discovered  too 
late  to  avoid  disaster. 

In  the  proposed  addition  at  M,  the  stairs  and 
inclosure  is  entirely  of  fire-resisting  materials,  as 
also  would  be  the  floors  of  the  new  water-closets, 
&c. ;  but  there  is  intended  to  be  no  interference 
with  the  woodwork  construction  elsewhere,  for 
however  desirable  alterations  in  that  direction 
might  be,  yet  the  expenses  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  would  be  beyond  what  it  would 
be  reasonable  for  any  sanitary  authority  to  de- 
mand'in  the  case  of  an  existing  factor}- :  but  some 
of  the  windows  should  be  altered  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  used  in  conjunction  with  those  movable 
fire-escapes  mentioned  in  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  189.5,  sec.  10,  sub. -sec.  1,  which  is 
worded  thus  : — "  A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
may,  on  complaint  by  an  inspector,  and  on  being" 
satisfied  that  the  provision  of  a  movable  fire- 
escape,  or  movable  fire-escapes,  is  required  for 
the  safety  of  any  of  the  persons  employed  in  a 
factory  or  workshop,  by  order  require  the  occupier 
of  the  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  movable  fire  -  escape,  or  movable  fire- 
escapes  sufficient  for  that  purpose." 

The  staircase  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  together 
with  its  adjuncts,  should  not  only  be  of  fireproof 
construction,  but  the  doors  directly  leading  into 
it  should  be  of  iron  (at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of 
large  factories  or  workshops).  This  fire-resisting 
erection  should  also  be  carried  to  a  higher  level 
than  the  roof  of  the  main  factory  (if  the  latter 
should  not  be  of  fire-resisting  materials).  Further 
than  this,  there  should  certainly  not  be  allowed 
any  openings  of  any  description  in  the  walls 
inclosing  the  staircase,  such  as  may  be  frequently 
seen  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  power  by  means 
of  shafting  or  belting,  or  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lating openings  or  fans,  &c.     Such  openings 
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might,  in  the  event  of  fire,  permit  flame  and 
smoke  to  destroy  the  utility  of  the  staircase. 

Any  openings  into  thi;  various  work  or  store- 
rooms of  II  factory,  tliat  may  ho  necessary  for 
purposes  of  A  (^ntilation  or  the  communication  of 
power,  should  always  he  made  from  the  exterior 
walls  or  from  trunks  constructed  of  fire-resisting 
materials. 

The  staircases  should  he  well  lighted,  hoth  hy 
day  as  well  as  night,  the  landings  nowhere  less  in 
width  than  the  staircase,  and  goods  shoidd  never 
he  allowed  to  remain  or  come  in  upon  such 
landings  even  temporarily,  nor  should  fixtures  of 
any  kind  he  permitted  (excepting  fire-huckets,  kc.) 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
then  only  if  the  width  of  the  landings  he  left  of 
an  equal  width,  at  least,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  staircase. 

The  doorways  to  all  staircases  should,  if 
possihh;,  always  be  visible  from  all  i)arts  of  a 
large  worla-oom  oocu]>ied  by  many  workpcsople. 
It  is  manifestly  a  great  disadvantage  for  doorways 
of  exit  to  be  placed  in  out-of-the-way  (vomers,  or 
b(!hind  machines,  or  near  to  portions  of  the 
building  where  shafting,  belting,  and  pulleys  are 
arranged  in  a  com])li(vited  maimer,  intersecting 
each  other  at  m:\ny  angles  (however  pei-foctly  all 
these  may  b(!  prote(^ted  hy  drum -boards,  hand- 
rails, and  belt-guards).  J''urther  than  this,  the 
doors  leading  to  the  staircases  shoidd  always,  if 
it  can  be  at  all  conveniently  arranged,  he  jjlaccd 
in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
pass  over  fl(K)rs  covered  with  slush  from  certain 
manufacturing  operations,  and  whcrevi^r  a  crowd 
of  workpeople  during  a  rush  might  be  liable  to 
fall  and  injure  thcms(dvcs  or  each  other;  for, 
although  the  first  schc^dule  of  the  I'actory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1895,  provides  tlmt  every  floor 
which  may  be  constructed  after  the  commence- 
ment of  that  Act  shall  he  so  constructed  and 
maintained  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  slush 
where  such  is  likely  to  accunnilate,  and  that  all 
necessary  shoots,  pits,  and  other  conveniences 
shall  be  provided  for  facilitating  such  removal, 
j'ot  it  cannot  he  reasonably  expected  that,  with 
many  factory  operations,  it  can  be  practicable  to 
keep  all  poi'tions  of  the  floor  free  from  slipper}' 
matters ;  but  every  effort  should  bo  made  to 
provide  against  the  occurrence  of  such  defects 
on  the  approaches  to  the  staircases. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CONCERT-HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY- 

EOOMS.— xvn. 

By  Ernest  A.  E.  Woodhow,  A.R.I.B.A. 

THERE  is  a  concert-hall  in  Aaran  (Figs.  1 
and  2)  which  was  erected  in  1882-1883  by 
Mr.  Agliser,  of  Zurich.  It  consists  of  two  halis 
side  by  side,  the  larger  of  which  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  800  people,  with  an  orchestra  plat- 
form at  one  end.  The  smaller  haU  will  accom- 
modate 400  persons,  and  is  provided  with  a  small 
stage  for  theatricals.  Over  the  small  hall  on  the 
first  floor  are  practice-rooms,  while  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  the  necessary  cloak-rooms  and 
refreshment-rooms.  The  two  halls  together  have 
a  cu'bical  contents  of  11,600  cubic  metres,  gi\'ing 
9-75  cubic  metres  per  person.  A  notable  feature 
in  the  design  is  a  covered  carriage  way  in  front, 
80  that  people  may  alight  protected  from  the 
weather. 

In  Figs.  3  and  4  are  represented  a  concert-hall 
at  Basle,  a  hall  which  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  town  casino,  and  was  built  in  1871-1873.  The 
concert-room  is  constructed  to  accommodate  1,500 
people — 1,000  on  the  floor  level,  and  .500  in  the 
gallery.  The  orchestra  is  built  for  50  performers, 
but  it  can  he  enlarged  when  a  choir  is  needed. 
This  hall  is  designed  on  strict  rules  of  proportion, 
being  36  metres  long  hy  21  metres  wide,  and 
15  metres  high ;  each  of  these  dimensions  is 
a  multiple  of  three.  The  height  and  wddth  added 
together  ai-e  equal  to  the  length,  therefore  the 
width  deducted  from  the  length  equals  the  height, 
and  the  height  from  the  length  equals  the  width. 
This  is  one  of  the  best-proportioned  halls  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  erected  from  plans  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Stehhn  Burckhardt.  There  is  a 
gallery  of  two  rows  of  seats  on  either  side  of  the 
hall,  while  at  the  back  the  number  of  rows  is  in- 
creased to  five.  A  large  foi/er  or  saloon  is  placed 
on  the  gallery  level  over  the  covered  carriageway. 

Conccrt-haUs  vary  greatly  in  their  dimensions 
and  holding  capacity.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
providing  a  building  where  1,500  to  2,500  can 
hear  and  see  with  ease  ;  hut  when  a  larger  num- 
ber than  this  has  to  be  accommodated  in  a 


hall,  so  that  thej-  may  be  able  to  listen  without 
difficulty  to  the  performance,  then  many  diffi- 
culties arise  which  ha\  e  to  be  overcome  before  a 
satisfactory  concert- hall  is  provided.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  buildings  where  a  very  large 
a\idience  can  he  seated,  notably  the  Albert  Hall ; 


Fig.  1.— a,  large  hall  :  B,  small  hall  ;  C,  stage  in 
small  hall ;  1),  vestibule ;  E,  covered  carriage- 
way ;  F,  entrance  hall ;  G,  principal  staircase ; 
H, buffet;  I,  retiring-room;  J,  musicians'  room; 
K,  musicians'  room  ;  L,  orchestra. 


but  there  are  few  of  such  vast  proportions  which 
are  as  satisfactory  in  the  many  respects  which 
make  this  hall  so  notorious  throughout  the  world. 

The  Fest  Halle  at  Karlsruhe  (Fig.  5)  is  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  larger  class,  as  it  seats  5,000 
persons.  It  was  built  in  1875-1876  by  the  archi- 
tect, J.  Uurin.  This  huge  building  stands 
isolated  in  a  large  park,  so  that  ample  provision 
for  entrances  and  exits  was  made  without  any 
difficulty.  'ITiere  are  nine  separate  entrances  and 
six  staircases,  distributed  along  the  sides  and  at 
the  rounded  end.    The  building  is  of  sandstone 


Fig.  2. — A,  small  hall ;  B,  retiring  or  practice- 
rooms  ;  C,  corridor  ;  D,  practice -rooms  ;  E,  store- 
room ;  F,  cloakroom  ;  G,  staircase. 

and  brick,  with  roof  and  gallery  of  wood.  There 
is  no  doubt,  though  the  building  was  erected 
ostensibly  for  holding  musical  performances,  that 
it  is  one  more  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  fete 
building. 

In  Fig.  6  is  given  the  plan  of  one  of  the  smaller 
concert-halls  which  was  built  in  1869  at  Dresden 
bj'  Hugo  Strung.  The  hall  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  on  the  level  of  the  ground.    It  measjires 


25-5  metres  long  by  18*5  metres  wide,  and 
1 1  metres  high,  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides  and 
orchestra  one  end.  Although  built  for  a  concert- 
hall,  it  was  soon  converted  into  a  variety  hall 
under  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Saloon,  the 
orchestra  was  removed,  and  a  stage  added. 

In  Cologne  (Fig.  7)  is  a  concert-hall  of  older 
date  than  those  which  I  have  been  describing, 
and,  like  the  old  Gewand  Haus  of  licipsic,  it  is 
largely  constructed  of  wood.  It  hits  three  sides 
facing  the  streets.  The  hall  is  53  metres  long  by 
21-5  metres  wide,  and  15  metres  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  the  form  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  section 
(Fig.  8).  The  height  to  the  springing  of  the 
coiling  is  1 1  metres.  The  seating  capacity  is 
2,500.  A  gallery  surrounds  the  hall  to  a  depth 
of  8-25  metres.  It  is  stated  that  at  concerts 
given  in  this  room  kcttle-drum.s,  cymbals,  and 
such-like  instruments  the  sound  from  which  ia 
obtained  by  beating,  are  generally  omitted,  and 
the  probable  reason  for  this  omission  is  that  there 
is  so  much  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  hall, 


Fig.  3. — A,  concert -room  ;  C,  cloakrooms;  D, 
carriage-way ;  E,  musicians'  room ;  F,  orchestra. 

and  therefore  great  resonance.  There  is  room  in 
the  orchestra  for  76  musicians  and  266  singers  ; 
but  on  occasions  the  orchestra  is  enlarged  to 
allow  of  160  members  and  600  voices. 

So  far,  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  concert- 
hall  erected  solely  for  orchestra  and  choir  for  the 
performance  of  concerts  on  a  large  scale  ;  in  most 
of  the  examples  we  have  seen  that,  in  addition  to 
the  large  hall,  a  small  one  is  generally  added  for 
the  purpose  of  chamber  music,  soloists,  and 
pianoforte  recitals. 

There  are  many  such  rooms,  however,  existing 
independent  of  large  establishments,  and  of  late 
it  has  become  the  fashion  for  pianoforte  manu- 
facturers to  add  to  their  showooms  a  saloon  in 
which  prof  essionals  may  give  recitalaand  concerts, 
and  so  bringing  the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  merits  of  his  instruments,  before  the 
public.  Some  of  these  rooms  are  most  perfectlj' 
appointed ;  and,  for  example,  for  a  music  chamber, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  charming  or  com- 
plete room  than  the  Salle  Erard,  the  merits  of 
which,  however,  the  authorities  at  Spring- 
gardens  have  failed  to  discover,  as  they  have  not 
honoured  it  by  including  it  in  their  list  of 
licensed  places. 

London  is  not  well  provided  either  with  concert- 
halls  of  the  smaller  or  larger  class ;  but  from  the 
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I    fact  that  one  of  the  best  halls  of  the  fonner  kind 
■    has  been  converted  into  a  restaurant,  there  is  no 
I    doubt  that  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
We  are  not  the  music-loving  people  that  our 
German  cousins  are,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
until  the  Queen's  Hall  was  erected,  with  the  one 


Fig.  4. — A,  upper  part  of  concert-room  ;  B,  foyer  ; 
C,  gallery. 

exception  of  the  Albert  Hall  (which  we  owe  to 
the  efforts  of  a  German  prince) ,  London  did  not 
contain  a  large  concert-hall  worthy  of  such  a 
city. 

The  makeshifts  we  have  to  put  up  with  by  the 
adoption  of  buildings  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 


I  have  seen  rooms — schoolrooms — built  on  plan 
in  the  shape  of  a  carpenter's  square,  -with  the  plat- 
form placed  in  the  angle,  so  that  no  portion  of 
the  audience  could  see  the  full  face  of  the  per- 
former, and  the  singer  had  either  to  turn  his  back 


Fig.  5. — A,  large  hall ;  B,  small  hall ;  C,  retiring- 
rooms  ;  I),  platform ;  E,  entrance  ;  F,  lavatories  ; 
G,  entrance. 

upon  one-halt  of  the  people  while  singing  to  the 
other  half,  or  else  sing  to  the  wall  opposite. 

I  have  seen  rooms  employed  for  public  enter- 
tainment where  kitchens,  and  cellars  even,  had 


Fig.  8. 


for  musical  recitals  are  neither  fair  to  the  per- 
formers nor  to  the  audience,  for  the  acx>u8tic 
qualities  of  the  room  are  not,  as  a  rule,  suitable 
forth't  voice  or  the  instrument,  and  the  entrances, 
exit*,  fire-resisting  and  extinguishing  appliances 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 


to  be  used  for  retiring-rooms  for  the  performers  ; 
and  this  brings  me  to  notice  a  very  oft-forgotten 
re<iuirement  in  buildings  of  this  cliiss.  It  is  not 
only  in  theatres,  as  Mr.  Wilson  Harrett  pointed 
out  lately  when  addressing  the  Actors'  Associa- 
tion, that  the  performers  have  to  put  up  with  all 


manner  of  inconveniences,  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  dressing-room  accommodation  ;  but 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  that 
it  is  also  in  conccrt-h<alls  that  architects  forget 
the  artists.  An  ill -conceived,  ill -ventilated, 
draughty,  damp,  or  cold  waiting-room  frequently 
is  all  that  is  supplied  in  which  the  performer  has 
to  wait  his  tium  on  the  platform.    Surely  the 


Fig.  6. — A,  concert-hall ;  B,  orchestra  ;  C,  box- 
office  ;  D,  refreshment  -  room  ;  E,  lavatory ; 
F,  buffet. 

performers  require  as  much  care  as  the  audience ; 
their  lives  are  as  valuable — perhaps  more  so. 

I  have  frequently  heard  artists  speak  of  th<' 
neglect  shown  to  them  in  planning  places  ol 
public  entertainment,  and  a  proposal  lately  made 
by  an  eminent  actor  that  the  people  who  have 
always  to  occupy  the  building,  daily  and  nightly, 
should  have  some  voice  in  the  matter,  and  be 


Fig.  7. — A,  concert  -  room  ;  B,  musicians'  room; 
C,  small  hall ;  D,  retiring-rooms. 

allowed  by  the  building  o^vners  to  consult  with 
the  architects,  appears  to  me  an  excellent  one,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  an  architect  to  understand  the 
requirements  of  the  performer  as  well  as  the 
performer  does  himself. 


"THE  CELESTIAL  INSTITUTE,"  FROM 
THE  A.A.  STUDENTS'  STANDPOINT. 

EACH  year  the  preparations  for  the  soiree  of 
the '  Architectural  Association,  at  which 
license  is  taken  to  caricature  freely,  but  not  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit,  the  prominent  architects  and 
leading  professional  topics  of  the  day,  show  a 
tendency  to  increase  in  elaboration  and  effect ; 
and  the  musiail  play  given  on  Friday  evening 
marked  a  fiu-ther  advance  on  previous  efforts. 
Once  more  the  meeting  place  was  changed,  and 
this  time  the  commodious  and  centrally  situated 
St.  Martin's  Town  Hall  in  Charing  Cross-road, 
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■was  engaged  for  the  performance.  Hitherto, 
the  de\n8er8  of  this  yearly  nrchiteeturul  burlesque 
have  followed  the  precedent  of  Shakespeare's 
days  in  selecting  gentlemen  to  represent  the 
f(!mal(!  characters  necessary  to  round  off  the  plot 
of  their  play  ;  but  on  Friday  night,  half  a  dozen 
ladies  undertook  the  rulci  allotted  to  their  sex, 
with  a  vivacity  and  grace  that  added  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

The  play,  which  was  entitled  *'Thc  Celestial 
Institute,"  was  written  by  Mr.  E.  Howley  Sim, 
and  may  be  characterised  as  a  parody  of  ' '  Tri  Iby ' ' 
bestrewn  with  topical  allusions  to  current  pro- 
fessional que,stion8.     These    points    were  less 
plentiful  and  loss  personal  in  character  than  in 
former  years,  but  were  as  quickly  apprehended 
by  the  numerous   and   enthusiastic  audience. 
There  wiis  a  marked  absence  of  the  puns  and 
quips   which  have   often   formed  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  entertainment.    The  operetta  was 
set  to  tuneful  music  by  Mr.  Leonard  Hutler,  was 
produced  imder  the  direction   of  Mr.   (1.  B. 
Carvill,  and  went  with  the  smoothness  that  told 
of  arduous  rehearsals ;  the  characters,  about  a 
score  in    number,  being  all  letter-perfect  in 
their  parts,  while  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
orchestra  of  amateurs,  all  members  of  the  pro- 
fession.   A  self-important  secretary  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  Stalman,  while"  Mr.  F.  1). 
Clapham  made  up  as  an  equally  pompous  librarian. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Carvill  parodied  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
in  Svengali,  Mr.  H.  Phillips  Fletcher  was  clad 
in  armour  as  the  (German)  Emperor,  Mi-.  A. 
Lovejoy's  commanding  inches  lent  dignity  to  the 
l)art  of  Taffy,  Mr.  W.  \V.  Furlong  personified 
the  Laird,  but  failed  to  reproduce  the  Scottish 
accent  essential  to  the  part,  and  Mr.  Stefanos 
Constanduros,   whose    ballad   singing  was  the 
feature  of  the  evening,  jjlayed  Little  Billee  to 
Miss  Florence  liincoln's  charming  impersonation, 
u  la  Dorothea  Baird,  of  'IVilby.    The  two  candi-  1 
dates  were  represented  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Collins  ! 
and  T.  H.  Turner ;  the  councilman  and  sub-  ! 
councilman  by  Messrs.   E.   A.   llickards  and  | 
Alfred  Cox ;  while  Messrs.  K.  C.  Bolton  and  I 
H.  H.  Gilbert  undertook,  in  their  dual  person-  I 
alities,  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  a  committee  | 
and  sub-committee.    Miss  (Jrace  Wylde  posed  as 
Chrysanthemum,  Miss  Ada  Yerbury  as  Ylang- 
Ylang,  and  Misses  llimell,  Car\'ill,  and  Ethel  j 
Williams  as  three  lady  students.     Five  Iwys 
(D.  Carvill,  S.  Elston,  P.  Albert,  A.  Watts,  and  , 
H.  Williams)  acted  as  chorus  in  an  unobtrusive 
way.    The  action  was  supposed  to  be  in  China  ; 
but  while  the  characters  transplanted  from  if.  Du 
JIaiirier's  play  wore  the  original  English  attire, 
the  Institute   otiicials,  ladies  and  boys,  were  I 
dressed  in  Jap.inese  costumes.    These  and  other 
anachronisms  only  added,  however,  to  the  fun  of  \ 
the  perfonnance.  i 

The  ciirtain  rose  upon  the  interior  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  at  Pekin,  and  showed  a  number 
of  lady  students  varying  the  monotony  of  their 
"drawing-board"  work  by  an  occasional  song 
and  comparing  notes  on  the  designs  sent  in  for  a  j 
studentship.  Under  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  | 
Ohrysanthemum  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  has  ordered  all  the  committee  within  a 
month  after  election  to  be  married  to  students  in 
strict  rotation  of  rank,  beginning  with  the 
president.  The  librarian  enters,  and  insists  on 
much  red-tape  and  filling  up  of  forms  before 
issuing  a  book,  to  be  followed  \>y  numerous  fines 
for  breaches  of  regulations.  The  three  students, 
Taffy,  the  Laird,  and  Little  Billee  here  enter  wdth 
dra-wing-boards,  and  would  fain  sketch  a  pagoda, 
but  are  sternly  informed  by  the  librarian  that  all 
details  are  copyrighted.  In  a  trio  they  explain  that 
they  are  travelling  round  the  world  in  search  of 
Trilby,  who  has  left  the  London  stage.  After  his 
companions  have  gone,  Little  Billee  breathes 
forth  his  love  in  a  brightly-written  ballad. 
Svengali,  an  itinerant  conjurer,  enters  with 
Trilby,  and,  finding  a  poster  on  the  walls  of  the 
city  inviting  mandarins  to  become  candidates  for 
the  presidency  of  an  institute,  decides  to  enter 
the  competition,  explaining  that,  b}'  his  hypnotic 
powers,  his  clients,  on  looking  in  his  eyes,  see  in 
his  work  whatever  he  chooses  to  see,  "  may-be  a 
bit  of  Gower-street,  or  perhaps  Southampton- 
row."  He  enters  his  name  on  a  form,  and  awaits 
developments.  Trilbv  and  Little  Billee  meet  in 
the  library,  but  are  bustled  out,  a.s  a  council 
meeting  is  to  be  held.  An  amusing  bui-lesque  of 
the  preliminary  business  in  another  place  followed, 
the  inarticulate  gabbling  of  ;i  secretary,  the 
formal  reception  of  new  members,  the  reference  to 
a  dull  and  worthless  paper  by  Prof.  Halicar- 
nassus  being  received  by  the  audience  with 


hearty  laughter.  After  hearing  the  reports  of 
the  examiners,  the  council  procec<l  to  award  a 
studentship  for  prize  drawings.  Lots  are  drawn, 
and  the  ])rizc  is  awarded  to  Chrysanthi^mum, 
who,  however,  protests  that  she  did  not  sultniit  a 
sketch  :  nonplussed  for  a  moment,  the  council 
report  that  no  designs  of  s\iflicient  merit  were 
submitted  to  justify  an  award.  The  three 
students  from  England  enter,  and  after  answering 
a  single  test  question,  are  admitted  as  members. 
The  election  of  a  president  follows.  One  candi- 
date aspires  to  the  office  on  the  strength  of  his 
titled  relations,  a  second  pleads  that  he  has 
"  pockets  full  of  schemes  for  education,  improving 
everj'body's  but  his  own  "  ;  but  Svengali  so  be- 
guiles the  council  by  his  mystic  powers,  thiit  he 
is  unanimously  chosen,  and  at  once  announces 
his  intention  to  wed  Trilby,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  a  duchftss.  The  curtain  falls  on  Trilby  and 
Little  Billee  inconsolable  and  tearful,  bewailing 
the  fate  which  separates  them  for  ever. 

In  the  second  act,  all  the  girls  are  about  to  be 
wedded  to  the  officials  in  order  of  rank ;  each 
feels  she  is  being  wrongly  mated,  while  qiiestions 
of  precedence  cause  many  heartburnings  and 
jealoiisies.  The  jnale  students,  severally  in  love 
with  Trilby,  Chrysanthemum,  and  Ylang-Ylang 
are  equally  miserable,  as  they  are  not  in  the 
council  set,  and  consequently  not  eligible,  but 
cheer  each  other  uj)  in  a  trio.  The  coimcil  again 
meet,  but  the  President  being  late  they  reveal 
several  professional  secrets  .as  to  how  to  succeed 
as  an  architect.  One  designs  flats,  advertising 
his  name  on  gigantic  boards  on  the  works  in  pro- 
gress ;  a  second  takes  in  pupils,  whom  he  teacht-s 
nothing,  but  gives  them  leave  to  attend  college 
classes ;  while  a  third  trusts  in  ghosts  at  low 
terms  to  turn  out  his  plans,  details,  and  specifica- 
tions. Finally  they  conspire  against  their  presi- 
dent on  the  ground  that  he  runs  "  architectural 
co-o])eRitive  stores,"  and  on  his  arrival  threaten 
to  dej)ose  him.  Svengali  turns  their  wrath  by 
offering  to  make  theni  directors,  and  all  now 
promises  to  go  smoothly  as  a  marriage  l)ell — 
indeed,  the  wedding  procession  is  entering  at  the 
moment — but  for  the  arrival  of  a  tieii$  cjc  machind 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  who  decrees  that 
all  should  undergo  the  ordeal  of  an  application  of 
the  Riintgen  rays  to  moral  investigation.  Placed 
in  t\irn  before  a  camera,  Svengali,  of  course, 
proves  a  very  prince  of  darkness  ;  the  members 
of  council  are  tainted  with  the  shade  of  com- 
mercial architecture  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Little  Billee  and  his  two  friends  are  declared  to 
be  white  as  driven  snow.  Thus,  Vice  is  defeated, 
and  Virtue  triumphant,  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  discomfited  council  men,  and  the  three 
students,  now  happily  united  to  the  girls  of  their  j 
choice.  Little  Billee  being  nominated  by  the 
Emperor  as  President  in  Svengali's  stead. 

Although,  as  will  be  gathered,  the  plot  was 
thinl)'  woven,  the  bright  music  and  the  good 
acting  and  singing  made  the  piece  go.  Many  of 
the  numbers  were  redemanded,  and  at  the  close 
the  author.  Little  Billee,  and  Trilby  had  to  appear 
in  response  to  lotid  calls. 


it  is  necessary  to  discover  what  vent,  if  any,  may 
be  given  for  the  underlying  material  by  excava- 
tion or  drainage  near,  'llie  danger  of  themateriiil 
sque(!zing  out  under  the  pressure,  as  in  the  case 
of  buildings  resting  on  sand,  is  very  obvious,  and 
the  author  alludes  to  the  serious  danger  or  disas- 
trous settlement  of  heavy  buildings,  which  may 
take  place  at  any  time,  by  excavations  near  them, 
even  such  as  putting  in  foundations  of  buildings 
and  in  pumping  operations,  especially  if  ac(X)m- 
panied  by  jarring,  vibration,  or  by  hoisting. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  material  under  the 
heavy  building  is  likely  to  squeeze  out  towards 
the  excavations.  Pumping  water  near  a  heavy 
building  from  a  well  has  sometimes  caused  settle- 
ment, owing  to  this  tendency  of  the  soil  to  escape. 
Settlement  of  buildings  is  frequent  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers,  where  there  is  often  a  movement  of  the 
entire  mass  of  soft  material  going  on,  and  an  in- 
stance is  given  of  one  building  which  haa  been 
wrecked  by  the  8ul>sidence  of  the  piers,  the  entire 
mass  of  the  subjacent  material  or  silt  having 
slipped  towards  the  river.  Driving  piles  is  one 
of  the  best  preventives,  especially  where  they  are 
wholly  submerged.  The  New  Y'ork  building  law 
allows  a  load  of  20  tons  per  pile.  The  author 
refers  to  the  mistake  of  taking  the  aggregate 
bearing  capacitj'  of  pile  foundation  to  be  the  sum 
of  the  safe  loads  on  the  individual  piles.  In  some 
cases  the  piles  only  displace  the  material,  and 
transfer  the  load  direct  to  the  stratum  beneath 
them,  which  may  be  of  a  yielding  kind.  Tlie 
author  also  speaks  of  the  risk  of  lowering  the 
water  level  by  pumping,  and  so  exposing  the 
piles,  which  then  soon  decay  ;  also  of  the  raft 
method  of  foundation,  which  is  employed  largely 
in  New  York,  in  which  steel  beams  are  used  to 
spread  the  bearing  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  the  use  of  steel  caissons  sunk 
by  the  pneumatic  proces.s,  employed  by  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Manhattan  Life  Building,  Messrs. 
Kimball  and  Thomp.son  ;  and  to  the  foundation  of 
the  new  .Johnston  Building  by  means  of  open 
wrought-iron  cylinders,  sunk  by  the  water-jet 
process.  The  pneumatic  process  is  one  of  the 
safest  methods  for  deep  excavation,  and  the  author 
appears  to  favour  it. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  HEAVY  BUILDINGS. 

SEVERAL  modes  by  which  hea^-y  buildings, 
such  as  those  built  in  New  York  City,  fail 
are  described  by  Mr.  Charles  Sooysmith, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E.,  in  a  paper  read  before  that 
society.  The  upper  material  of  New  York  is 
mud,  silt,  and  sand  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  gravel.  The  hard  stratum  below,  if  not 
rock,  is  what  is  known  as  "hardpan,"  which 
contains  stones  of  various  sizes,  is  made  up  of  silt, 
clay,  and  gravel,  and  is  firm  and  compact  like 
rock  in  hardness,  and  can  only  be  dug  out  by  pick 
and  chisel.  This  hardpan  is  unyielding  and  can  be 
trusted  under  the  heaviest  building.  The  Man- 
hattan Life  Insurance  Building,  buUt  on  fifteen 
caissons  proportioned  to  carry  a  pressure  of 
10-8  tons  per  square  foot,  is  built  on  this  material 
and  has  not  yielded.  It  is  said  to  be  able  to  bear, 
by  means  of  a  concrete  base,  1501b.  per  square 
inch  or  lO  S  tons  per  square  foot.  Mr.  Sooysmith  [ 
observes  that  buildings  of  the  ordinary  height 
seldom  put  upon  the  earth  greater  weight 
than  three  or  four  tons  per  square  foot ; 
their  walls  were  spread  over  the  surface  by  the 
means  of  footings  and  concrete.  With  the  j 
greater  increase  of  the  height  of  building,  these 
methods  became  quite  inadequate.  One  of  the 
great  dangers  or  risks  from  overloading  the  soil  I 
is  lateral  flow,  and  this  has  to  be  prevented  by  | 
various  means.  When  the  foundations  are  not  i 
carried  to  the  substratum  of  rock  or  "  hardpan,"  I 


CHIPS. 

Acongressof  the  National  Registration  of  Plumbers 
will  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  June  25th,  26th,  and 
27th,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  District  Council  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  East  of  Scotland.  An  exhibition 
will  take  place  concurrently  with  the  meetings,  of 
plans  of  model  dwellings,  and  of  sanitary  and 
ventilating  appliances. 

The  Sheffield  new  town  hall  turret  clock  has  just 
been  completed.  The  time  is  shown  upon  tour 
external  dials,  8ft.  6in.  each  in  diameter,  the  clock 
frame  being  "ft.  6in.  long,  2ft.  Gin.  wide,  and  18in. 
deep,  and  the  main  wheels  22in.,  20in.,  and  20in. 
diameter  respectively,  the  pendulum  beating  every 
two  seconds,  and  is  compensated.  There  are  also 
two  index  dials  inside  the  clock  chamber — one  show- 
ing the  seconds,  and  the  other  the  miimtes,  as  at  the 
Cathedral,  Lincoln,  large  clock,  which  was  made 
and  fixed  by  the  same  makers— viz.,  Messrs.  Wm. 
Potts  and  Sons,  clock  manufacturers,  of  Leeds  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At  the  Canterbury  Consistory  Court,  on  Wednes- 
day week,  appUcation  was  made  for  a  faculty  to 
authorise  certain  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  parish  church  of  East  Sutton,  Kent,  and  for  a 
confirmatory  faculty  in  respect  of  some  works  which 
had  been  carried  out  in  the  church  this  spring  on 
sanitary  grounds.  The  faculty  and  confirmatory 
faculty  were  granted. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  now  in  progress  at 
the  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Seaham  Harbour. 
Memorial  stones  were  laid  for  the  new  school 
buildings  on  Saturday,  May  16th,  by  various  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  A  new  porch  is  to  be  built  to  the 
chapel,  and  the  interior  renovated  and  improved. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Sidney  Walton,  of  42,  Fawcett- 
street,  Sunderland,  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Shields,  of  that  town. 

The  first  sod  of  the  North  Simderland  Railway 
was  cut  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  line  com- 
mences at  Chathill,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with 
the  North-Eastem  Railway,  and  terminates  opposite 
the  lifeboat  house  at  Seahouses.  It  passes  close  to 
Fleetham,  where  it  is  intended  to  make  a  siding  for 
agricultural  purposes,  aud  also  to  North  Sunderland, 
where  a  small  passenger  station  will  be  erected. 
The  line  will  be  a  single  one,  of  the  regidation 
gauge,  and  its  length  will  be  a  little  more  than  fom- 
miles.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  R.  Elliott  Cooper, 
of  Westminster,  aud  Messrs.  Watt,  Sandeman,  and 
MoncrielY,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Hazlett,  Mr.  George  Levitt  being  the 
contractor's  engineer. 
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©ur  Illustratinni 

M-4.ER  H.tLL,   ■n-HITMORE,  ST.IFFORDSHIRE. 

The  two  drawings  illustrated  herewith  to-day 
are  conspicuously  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Exhibition  this  year,  and  they  repre- 
sent the  extensive  additions  and  alterations  which 
the  architect,  5Ir.  J.  Francis  Doyle,  of  Liverpool, 
is  carrying  out  for  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Harrison,  the 
weU-known  shipownerat  Liverpool.  The  mansion 
is  really  a  very  old  place,  and  the  foundations 
lately  laid  bare  are  in  e^-idence  as  to  its  antiquity, 
while  the  "secret  room"  under  the  butler's  pantry- 
gives  the  charm  of  romance  to  its  historical  cha- 
aracter.  The  estate  is  a  large  one  of  some 
4,000  acres,  and  belonged  to  the  Davenports. 
The  mere  or  lake,  of  over  30  acres  in  extent,  adds 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings of  the  house.  The  entrance  porch  and  hall 
Are  entirely  new.  The  site  of  this  great  haU  was 
originally  only  a  sort  of  central  court  for  lighting 
the  surrounding  apartments.  Whitmore  has  a 
station  between  Crewe  and  Stafford  on  the 
London  and  North- Western  EaUway.  The  same 
architect  has  two  other  krge  works  in  hand  in 
the  district  of  Crewe— viz.,  Sansaw  HaU,  towards 
Shrewsbury,  and  Houghton  Hall,  towards  Chester. 

"  ■WINDERMERE,"  BL.^CTCnE.^TH. 

This  house  is  situate  in  Blackheath  Park,  with  a 
garden  on  the  southern  side.  There  is  a  hall, 
three  sitting-rooms,  and  billiard-room  on  ground 
floor;  five  bedrooms,  dressing-room,  and  bath- 
room over,  and  servants'  rooms  in  the  roof.  The 
materials  are  red  Bracknell  bricks,  rough-cast, 
wood  cornices,  and  red  tUes.  The  house  is  being 
built  for  Mr.  E.  Jlerritt  by  Messrs.  Hollo  way 
Bros.,  builders.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  F.S.A.,  V.P.E.I.B.A.,  and  the  drawing 
■we  illustrate  is  hung  at  the  present  Eoyal 
Academy  exhibition. 

AN-  AUCHITECT'.-i  HOME  AT  HROOKLAXDS. 

This  house  has  been  erected  at  Brooklands, 
Cheshire.  The  walls  are  cavity  walls,  faced  with 
^jrey  enrls,  and  quoined  with'  Euabon  bricks  to 
level  of  first  floor,  and  ornamental  red  tile 
hanging  atwve.  The  roof.s  arc  covered  with 
Ruabon  brindkd  tiles,  the  timbering  of  gables  is 
stained  with  carbolinium.  The  dining-room 
<;eiling  is  in  sequoia  wood  left  in  its  natural 
state,  without  stain  or  polish.  The  hall  is 
fini.ihed  with  plaster  between  joists,  which  are 
also  stained  with  carbolinium  :  the  stairtaae  has 
picrf-ed  earred  balustrade;.  The  chimney-pieces 
and  overmantels  are  of  hardwood.  The  actiom- 
moflation  provides  a  drawing-room,  18ft.  by 
16ft.  Gin.,  a  dining-room,  20ft  by  14ft.,  and  a 
large  hall ;  on  first  floor  are  five  bedrooms,  lincn- 
roora,  &(t. ;  and  on  s<;cond  floor  are  provided  three 
ljedrrx*m»,  box,  and  cistern-rooms.    The  house  is 


heated  by  the  low-pressure  water  system.  Mr. 
Frank  W.  5Iee,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  drawing  from  which  our  illustration 
was  taken  is  on  view  at  the  Eoyal  Acijdemy 
Exhibition. 

CLARENCE  STREET  SCHOOLS,  SWINDON. 

These  schools  are  being  erected  by  the  Swindon 
School  Board  on  a  site  centrally  situated  in  New 
Swindon,  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for 
additional  school  accommodation  in  the  town. 
Local  red  bricks  are  being  used,  with  moulded 
bricks  and  rubbers  for  the  arches,  and  the  diess- 
ings  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  floors  wiU  bo  laid  with 
wood  blocks,  those  to  entrances  and  cloakrooms 
being  laid  ■with  hydraulic  tiles.  Glazed  brick 
dadoes  are  provided  for  these  portions.  The 
mezzanine  floors  will  be  utilised  for  the  teachers' 
rooms.  The  school,  ■which  is  intended  for  boys 
and  girls,  will,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  be 
also  used  for  higher  grade  scholars  until  the 
erection  of  a  school  for  this  purpose,  which  is  in 
contemplation.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
88.5  scholars.  The  halls,  which  are  each  8.5ft.  6in., 
by  28ft.,  can  be  used  when  desired  for  lectures, 
meetings,  and  entertainments.  The  amount  of 
the  accepted  tender  is  £9,276,  which  includes 
erection  of  latrines,  outbuildings,  and  boundaries, 
also  making  of  playgrounds.  Mr.  Charles  Williams , 
of  Swindon,  is  the  contractor.  Mr.  WilUiam 
Drew,  M.S. A.,  of  Yictoria-street,  Swindon,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Elsdon  is  the  clerk  of 
works. 

HAMMERSMITH  AXD  WEST  KENSINGTON  SYNAGOGUE. 

The  original  structure  of  the  Hammersmith 
Synagogue  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Chamberlen 
Bros.,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Delissa  Joseph,  F.E.I.B.A.,  in  the  year  1890. 
The  synagogue  was  so  pLaced  on  the  site,  and  so 
constructed,  as  to  readily  allow  of  its  enlargement 
when  the  occasion  should  arise.  Every  seat  in 
the  present  building  having  become  occupied,  the 
United  Synagogue  made  a  grant  to  the  Hammer- 
smith Synagogue  of  £2,133,  with  which  to  enable 
them  to  enlarge  the  building.  The  plans  for  the 
enlargement  have  been  prepared  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  and  the  contract  has  again 
been  placed  with  Messrs.  Chamberlen  Bros.  The 
enlargement  comprises  the  construction  of  two 
aisles  and  side  galleries,  the  extension  of  the  apse, 
the  formation  of  a  clerestory,  and  the  building  of 
a  second  staircase,  and  this  enlargement  will 
double  the  capacity  of  the  building,  will  provide 
total  seating  for  400,  and  will  develop  the 
structure  from  its  former  comparativelj'  restricted 
character  into  a  building  of  bolder  proportions 
and  of  more  architectural  interest, 

BOVER  CASTLE  HOTEL. 

This  building  is  situated  in  the  Westminster 
Bridge-road  adjoining  the  Waterloo  Station,  and 
contains  on  the  ground  floor  public,  private,  and 
saloon  bars,  together  with  a  large  grill-room  and 
entrance  to  the  hotel  proper,  which  occupies  the 
first  and  upper  floors.  On  the  first  floor  are  large 
billiard,  public  dining-room,  public  sitting-room, 
office,  &c.  The  second  and  third  floors  contain 
private  dining-rooms,  bed  and  sitting-rooms,  &;c. 
The  kitchens  and  offices  and  staff  rooms  are  on  the 
fourth  floor.  Externally,  the  building  is  faced 
with  Lawrence's  red  bricks,  with  Monks  Park 
stone  dressings,  the  bay  window  and  oriel  at 
comer  being  in  glazed  brickwork.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates.  The 
ground  -  floor  front  is  faced  with  Norwegian 
granites,  the  plinth  being  in  dark  blue  "Labra- 
dor "  and  the  pilasters  in  red,  with  Corsehill  stone 
caps.  The  internal  joinerj'  to  ground  floor  is  of 
American  walnut,  and  the  grill-room  is  also  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  wood.  The  pewtering  was  done 
by  Messrs.  Wameand  Co.,  and  the  etched  glass  to 
windows  and  screens  by  Messrs.  W.  James  and 
Co.  The  billiard-room  decorations  are  in  oak, 
the  public  dining-room  being  carried  out  in  dark 
oak.  The  general  contractors  for  the  building 
were  Messrs.  L.  Whitehead  and  Co.,  of  Clapham, 
and  the  Monks  Park  stone  came  from  the  quarries 
of  the  liath  Stone  Finns,  Ltd.,  of  Bath.  The 
whole  of  the  works  were  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Treadwell  and  Martin,  of  2, 
Waterloo-place,  Pall  JIall,  S.W.,  for  the  owner, 
Mr.  C.  Best. 

STAniCASE  AND  LOGGIA,   PLANTIN  MfSElM, 
ANTWERI'. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  Loggia  at  the  N.  side 
of  the  courtyard  of  thePlantin  Moretus  Museum. 


Entrance  to  it  is  obtained  through  the  iloorwaj- 
seen  on  the  left ;  the  approach  from  the  Place 
Vendrcdi,  in  which  the  building  stands,  being 
through  two  or  three  rooms  containing  the 
furniture,  pictures,  &c.,  left  by  the  celebnited 
printers  whose  names  are  identified  with  the 
museum.  The  building,  indeed,  was  formerly 
their  mansion  and  printing  office,  and  the  presses 
and  library  are  still  remaining.  The  quaint  stair- 
case serves  as  the  principal  one  of  the  hou.se,  the 
return  flight,  as  shown,  being  screened  and  sup- 
ported by  the  rich  piece  of  carved  woodwork. 
The  balustrade  with  its  square  balusters  terminate 
in  an  ornamental  newel  with  Ionic  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  an  heraldic  lion  holding  a  shield. 
The  staircase  bears  the  date  1621,  and  wa.s  carved 
by  Paul  Direckx.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Moiiiteur  des  Arckiiecles  for  the  engrav-ing 
from  which  our  sketch  is  made.  Illustrations  of 
other  portions  of  this  celebrated  and  interesting 
example  of  the  style  of  Henri  II.,  appeared  in  our 
issues  of  Jan.  6,  1884,  and  Jan.  2.5,  189.5. 


CHIPS. 

At  their  last  meeting  the  town  council  of  Bolton 
agreed  to  adopt  overhead  electric  traction  for  the 
trams  on  the  system  in  operation  at  Walsall.  It 
was  reported  to  the  council  that  while  the  cost  of 
electric  trams  was  4Jd.  per  car  mile,  that  of  horse- 
traction  averaged  over  9d.  per  car  mUe.  They 
resolved  to  try  the  system  on  the  Daubhill  section  in 
Bolton  at  a  cost  of  £10,050,  or  £4,000  per  mile. 
The  total  length  of  hnes  owned  by  the  corporation 
is  17  miles  1,074  yards,  hut  the  Daubhill  length,  a 
very  hilly  district,  is  only  for  the  present  to  be 
worked  on  the  new  principle.  The  power  will  be 
supplied  from  the  electricity  works  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  wiU  of  Miss  Julia  Emily  Gordon,  of  28,  St. 
John's  Wood-road,  has  been  proved,  the  value  of 
the  personal  estate  amounting  to  £73,339.  The 
testatnx  bequeaths  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  all  her  framed  pictures, 
prints,  A:c.,  to  the  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar- 
square,  and  all  her  ornamental  china,  carved  oak, 
stones,  coins,  fossils,  Bermuda  agates,  books,  AiC,  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  condition 
that  they  are  formed  into  a  "JuUa  Gordon 
Collection." 

Mr.  Eienzi  Walton,  one  of  the  inspectors  from  the 
Local  Government  Boaid,  held  an  inquiry  at  St. 
Helen's,  Lanes,  recently,  into  an  application  by 
the  corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow  £9,350  for 
public  works  and  improvements,  including  £2,600 
lor  laying  new  water  mains,  £2,000  for  gas  mains 
extension,  £1,500  for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  £1,350  for  works  of  storm  water  di-ainage, 
£1,050  for  purposes  of  public  abattoirs,  and  £850 
for  works  of  street  improvements. 

The  local  board  for  Felixstowe,  having  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
bon-owing  of  £1,900  for  the  purchase  and  laying- 
out  of  land  on  the  cliffs,  have  instructed  their 
surveyor,  Mr.  G.  S.  Horton,  to  make  plans  for 
preparing  the  site  for  use  as  a  public  pleasure- 
ground,  and  to  obtain  orders  for  the  erection 
thereupon  of  one  large  and  four  small  shelters,  as 
well  as  seats  and  lavatories. 

The  laying  of  the  lines  of  electric  tramways  at 
the  south  end  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  is  practically 
finished.  The  building  to  contain  the  tramcars  is 
finished,  and  the  power  station  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted. The  three  new  steel  bridges  are  on  the 
ground,  and  one  is  erected  in  position,  the  other  two 
being  well  advanced.  All  works  are  being  pushed 
forward  with  a  view  to  opening  the  lines  for  traffic 
in  June.  The  present  terminus  of  the  lines  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Marine  Drive  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  footpath  leading  to  Port  Soderick,  to 
which  place  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  tramways 
at  the  end  of  the  coming  season. 

The  Mayoress  of  Chester  laid,  on  Tuesday,  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  electric-lighting  works  for 
that  city.  The  site  of  the  works  is  on  the  Crane- 
street  side  of  the  Tower  Gardens  (that  is  on  the 
Welsh  side  of  the  city  walls,  almost  opposite  the 
General  Infirmaiy),  and  the  works  are  to  cost 
£22,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  Ught  will  be 
installed  ui  Chester  in  October. 

The  101  plots  of  freehold  building  land  consti- 
tutiug  what  is  known  as  the  Cumberland-place 
condemned  area,  Brighton,  were  disposed  of  by 
public  auction  at  the  Sale  Eooms,  Ship-street, 
Brighton,  on  the  Gth  inst.,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Cecil 
Parsons,  F.S.L,  of  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Sons, 
auctioneers  and  estate  agents,  163,  North-street, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Brighton 
To\vn  Council.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance. 
The  competition  throughout  was  spirited,  every  lot 
being  sold  and  good  prices  being  realised,  the  total 
amounting  to  £10,134 — a  sum  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  estimates  named  during  the  discussions  in  the 
council  -  chamber. 
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Ckoydon. — -The  I'rinco  and  I'rincess  of  Wales 
visited  Croydon  on  Tuesday  for  the  pvirposc  of 
opening  the  new  town  hall,  courts  of  justice,  and 
free  library,  which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  £100,000.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
municipal  buildings,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the 
long  disused  Central  Itailway  Station,  was  laid 
in  June,  1892,  and  the  fabric  was  virtually  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  1895,  since  when 
the  internal  furnishing  and  arrangements  have 
been  proceeded  with.  The  chief  materials  used 
an  construction  of  the  e.\terior  of  the  buildings 
jire  red  brick,  with  I'ortland  stone  for  the  drcss- 
angs,  and  green  Westmoreland  slates  for  the  roof 
•coverings.  The  principal  front,  '28.5ft.  long,  faces 
north  to  Katharine-street ;  at  the  cast  end  is  a 
xeturn  of  170ft.  to  a  new  street  in  prolongation  of 
Fell-road.  This  again  has  a  return,  facing  south 
to  Mint-walk ;  and  bej'ond  it  a  space  of  about 
90ft.  square  is  left  uncovered,  with  a  roadway 
gi>'ing  access  for  carts  to  the  weights  and  measures 
department.  The  block  containing  the  corpora- 
tion offices  extends  160ft.  from  the  New-street 
towards  High-street.  A  central  feature  oi  the 
group  is  a  square  clock-tower,  finished  with  a 
domical  copper  -  covered  roof.  Mr.  Charles 
iHensman,  whose  design  was  selected  in  compe- 
tition, and  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  June  3, 
1892,  is  the  architect.  The  whole  of  the  mosaic 
work,  and  the  marble  mosaic  pavements  to 
«ntrance-hall  and  first  Hoor  landing  were 
executed  bj^  Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.,  of  Newman- 
street,  W.,  and  Paris. 

GoLCAu. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  schools, 
in  cpurse  of  erection  for  the  Golcar  School  Board 
in  Crow-lane,  was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  school, 
which  comprises  mixed  and  infants'  departments, 
will  have  a  central  hall,  .54ft.  Sin.  by  l!2ft.,  and 
five  classrooms,  two  classrooms  accommodating  50 
children  each,  and  three  classrooms  for  40  children 
«ach,  while  60  places  are  prodded  in  the  central 
hall.  In  the  infants'  department,  the  principal 
room  will  accommodate  8G  children,  and  a  class- 
room for  60,  making  a  total  of  426  places  in  both 
schools.  The  accepted  tenders  amounted  to 
£4,304  188.  6d..  being  £10  2s.  per  head  without 
the  places  provided  in  the  woodwork  and  cookery 
rooms.  The  architect  is  Mr.  JosejA  Berry,  of 
Queen-street,  Huddersfield. 

LiBEKTox,  XE.\u  EniNBriiGH. — The  foundation- 
stonc  was  laid  by  Archbishop  Macdonald  on  Tues- 
day, of  a  convent  at  Liberton,  for  the  community 
of  niins  known  as  the  Poor  Clares  Colottines. 
Eventually  the  institution  wiU  consist  of  a  quad- 
rangular building,  three  sides  of  which  will 
provide  accommodation  for  twenty-seven  nuns, 
■while  a  church  will  form  the  fourth  side.  Owing 
to  want  of  funds,  only  the  north  wing  is  at  present 
to  be  built.  It  comprises  a  two-storied  building, 
with  a  house  for  the  chaplain  at  the  west  end. 
The  wing  will  be  about  1.50ft.  long  and  36ft. 
high,  and  until  the  church  is  built  one  of  its 
rooms  will  be  used  for  the  celebration  of  mass  and 
for  other  services.  The  plans  for  the  church  show 
that  it  is  to  include  a  choir,  35ft.  long  by  2oft. 
wide,  for  the  cloistered  nuns,  divided  fi'om  the 
portion  set  apart  for  the  general  public,  which 
will  be  of  similar  dimensions.  Inside  the  church 
the  height  will  be  28ft.  Separate  altars  ai'e  to  be 
provided  for  the  two  chapels.  Each  end  of  the 
church  -witl  have  a  rose  window.  Craigmillar 
stone  is  to  be  used  throughout  the  convent  build- 
ings for  the  walls,  and  Dumfermline  stone  for  the 
dressings,  while  the  roofs  are  to  be  of  Velinheli 
slate  of  greenish  tint.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
severely  plain  in  treatment.  The  site  is  on  the 
.  Lasswade-road,  beyond  the  Industrial  School. 
The  space  facing  the  road  and  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle  are  to  be  laid  out  as  gardens.  The 
north  wing  will  be  ready  for  occupation  about 
Easter  of  next  year.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  A.  E.  Purdie,  E.E.I.B.A.,  London  ; 
the  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mi-.  John  Lownie, 
GUmore  Park,  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  clerk  of  works 
is  Mr.  F.  Colbomn,  London. 

ToDMORDEX. — Comer  stones  of  a  new  chancel 
for  St.  Mary's  Church  were  laid  with  Masonic 
ceremony  last  week.  Besides  the  chancel,  the 
new  works  include,  on  the  same  level,  an  organ- 
chamber  and  clergy -vestry  to  the  south,  and 
underneath  the  chancel  a  choir-vestry,  21ft. 
square,  a  heating  cellar,  and  church  cleaner's 
closet.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  there  may  be 
a  new  nave.  The  new  chancel  will  be  28ft.  long 
and  21ft.  wide  inside.    The  east  window  is  of 


three  lights,  with  a  traccried  head  ;  this  window 
is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a  memorial. 
A  new  font  has  been  placed  in  the  nave.  The 
walls  of  the  new  buildings  are  faced  outside  with 
Hippeiholine  w.all  stonfjs,  with  dressings  of 
Halifax  stone.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  will  be 
tiled,  the  vestries  and  organ-chamber  will  have 
wood-block  floors.  •  The  roof  wiU  be  covered  with 
the  grey  stone  slates  of  the  district.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Medland  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  the  architect, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  of  works. 


CHIPS. 

The  private  view  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy 
will  take  place  to-morrow  (Saturday)  at  Plas  Mawr, 
Conway,  when  the  i)ul)lic  will  have  au  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  which  was 
added  to  the  building  in  February  last. 

The  third  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1896  will  be  held 
in  the  Ulster  Hall,  Omagh,  on  Monday,  8th  June, 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  In  connection  with  tliis  meet- 
ing, a  series  of  excursions  have  been  arranged  to 
places  of  interest  in  co.  Tyrone,  Enniskilleu,  Lough 
Erne,  Devenish  Island,  Belleek,  Bally  shannon, 
Bundoran,  Grange,  CUffouey,  Drumcliff ,  and  Sligo. 
Carrowmore,  Kuocknarea,  and  Lough  CiU  wiU  also 
bo  visited.  The  excursions  will  extend  from  Mon- 
day, 8th  of  June,  to  Saturday,  13th  of  June.  On 
Monday,  3rd  August,  an  excursion  will  be  made  to 
pliiccs  of  intere!5t  in  King's  County. 

A  conference  has  taken  place  in  the  Glasgow 
Building  Trades  Exchange  between  the  representa- 
tives of  that  body  and  the  Glasgow  Landlords' 
Association  to  consider  the  adviseableness  of  testing 
the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  City  Improvements 
Trustees  in  the  extensive  building  schemes  in  which 
they  are  at  present  engaged.  It  was  resolved,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  on 
the  matter. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  has  solemnly  blessed 
and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Church  of 
St.  .Tohn  the  Evangelist,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Herons  Ghyll,  near  ITcktield,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walters,  F.S.A.,  of  Westminster. 

The  county  councils  for  West  Suffolk  and  Essex 
have  adopted  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Whitmore 
and  Mr.  Sheldon,  the  county  sui-veyora  to  the  re- 
spective authorities,  for  a  new  highway  bridge  over 
the  Stour  at  Boxsted,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £J.,100. 

Some  thirty  of  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
Association  of  Students  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  visited  York  sewage  works  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  Creer,  A.M.I.C.E., 
the  city  surveyor  of  York. 

The  new  church  at  Kea,  near  Truro,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  is  now 
all  but  completed,  and  is  to  be  consecrated  on  Mon- 
day, June  4,  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Aberdeen  has  been  enriched 
by  a  bequest  of  pictures  by  the  late  Mrs.  Duthie,  of 
Caimbulg,  comprising  two  water-colour  paiutings 
of  Ballater ;  engravings  of  the  poets  of  Italy  by 
Raphael  Morghen,  of  Florence — engravings  which 
have  become  rare ;  painting  of  roses,  by  Miss 
Marion  Chase,  R.I.,  London  ;  engraving  of  Lady 
Martin  (Helen  Faucit),  of  which  only  twelve  were 
published  ;  "The  Emperor  Napoleon  in  Coronation 
Robes,"  by  David :  painting  of  a  lady,  believed  to 
be  of  a  Scottish  family,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely :  painting, 
"  A  Landscape,"  by  Thomson;  and  several  scarce 
engravings. 

The  new  organ  case  for  Tickhill  Church,  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.,  has  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Brindley  and  Foster,  organ  builders, 
Sheffield.  The  carving,  which  includes  tracery, 
brackets,  and  cresting,  being  from  the  works  of 
Messrs.  M.  Tuttell  and  Son,  sculptors,  Lincoln. 
Oak  framing,  with  carved  sequioa  wood  panelling, 
being  used  ;  the  effect  is  pleasing. 

The  new  Cronniwell  sewage  disposal  works, 
which  have  been  constructed  by  the  Blaydon  and 
Lanchester  District  Councils,  have  been  formally 
opened.  Two  years  ago,  sewers  were  laid  by  the 
Lanchester  Rural  Authority  for  the  drainage  of  the 
villages  of  Cronniwell,  High  Westwood,  part  of 
Allendale  Cottages,  Lower  Westwood,  Derwentside, 
and  works  are  now  being  constructed  for  the  drainage 
of  Blackball  Mill.  An  arrangement,  the  invention 
of  the  Adam's  Patent  Sewage  Lift  Co.,  York,  has 
been  introduced,  by  means  of  which  the  sewage 
from  the  high-level  sewers  is  utilised  as  a  motive 
power  for  the  low-level  (or  Blackball  Mill)  sewer. 
The  sewerage  works  comprise  a  store-house  and 
mixing-tank,  sand-washer,  two  precipitating-tanks, 
and  filters  in  f  om-  separate  compartments,  one  sludge- 
tank,  and  lift  to  raise  the  sludge  a  height  of  about 
10ft.,  when  it  then  discharges  on  to  the  sludge  drying 
beds.  The  scheme  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Bell,  contractor,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  imder 
Mr.  Parker's  personal  supervision. 


Electuic  Railway  fkom  TnE  City  to  Isling- 
ton.— A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Monday,  passed  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  promoted  by  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway  Company  for  an  extension  of  time  imtil 
August,  1901,  within  which  to  construct  and  com- 
plete their  authorised  extension  to  Islington. 
This  Bill  has  been  opposed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  which  the  com- 
pany, by  their  Act  of  1893,  were  empowered  to 
acquire  and  pull  down.  As  the  result  of  this 
opposition  the  committee  stated  that  thej'  would 
require  a  clause  to  be  inserted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  church ;  but  the  arbitrator,  in  assessing 
the  compensation  for  a  right  of  easement  under 
the  church,  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  value 
of  the  rights  which  the  company  acquired  in  1893 
to  take  down  the  '  church,  but  which  rights  are 
now  to  be  taken  away. 


Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  Minister,  will  lay  the 
memorial  stone  of  a  Congregational  church,  in 
memory  of  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  at  Gainsborough,  on  June  29.  The  cost 
of  the  church  is  estimated  at  £6,000. 

The  carving  in  red  sand  brick  for  the  new  Consti- 
tutional Club  at  Lincoln  is  now  completed  ;  the  main 
feature  being  five  large  panels,  the  centre  containing 
the  Royal  Arms  of  the  Union ;  the  others  represent 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  In  each 
panel  the  flowers  or  emblems  of  the  special  country 
have  been  introduced,  thereby  giving  extra  meaning 
to  the  work,  which  is  boldly  treated  and  distinct. 
Mr.  W.  Watkins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  is  the  architect 
for  the  building,  has  intrusted  this  work  to  Messrs. 
M.  Tuttell  and  Son,  architectural  sculptors,  of 
Lincoln. 

The  finit  stage  in  the  Great  Tower  at  Wembley  is 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday.  It  is  an 
acre  in  e-xtent  at  155ft.  from  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  stands,  which  itself  is  250ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  reached  by  four  lifts,  each  taking  fifty- 
five  persons  at  a  time.  At  each  angle  of  the  platform 
there  is  a  square  shelter-room,  and  a  gallery,  well 
caged  in,  runs  parallel  along  each  side,  forming  a 
promenade.  Su-  Benjamin  Baker  was  the  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Heenan  the  contractor.  The  grounds  have 
been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Milner. 

The  House  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  has  repoi-ted  favour- 
ably on  a  pending  Bill  "  for  the  securing  of  plans 
and  for  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
United  States,"  with  some  amendments  relating  to 
the  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  pubUc  budding 
business,  and  the  way  in  which  the  records  shall  be 
kept,  and  one  providing  that  a  civil  engineer  shall 
be  substituted  for  an  army  engineer  in  the  commis- 
sion pioWded  for  by  the  Bill.  With  these  amend- 
ments, the  committee  recommends  the  passage  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Board  of  Trade  memorandum  on  the  state  of 
the  skilled  labour  market  states  that  during  April 
the  general  state  of  employment  continued  to 
improve,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  month  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  in  trade  unions  making 
returns  was  lower  than  at  anytime  sioce  June,  1891. 
Employment  in  the  building  trades  has  further  im- 
proved, the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  unions 
making  returns  being  I'o  compared  with  2-6  in 
March,  and  3-3  in  April,  1895.  The  furnishing 
trades  remain  busy,  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
imioiji  members  having  fallen  to  0*9,  compared  with 
1-0  in  March,  and  3-1  per  cent.  La  April,  1895. 

The  ceremony  of  dedicating  and  opening  the 
middle-class  girls'  school,  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
erected  in  the  new  street  extending  from  Red 
Lion-street  to  Norfolk-street,  was  performed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Wednesday  week.  The  schools, 
which  provide  accommodation  for  120  scholars,  have 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  H.  AV.  Parker  and  Son 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  RoweU.  The  cost 
has  been  about  £1,000. 

Messrs.  Fambrini  and  Daniels,  architectural 
concrete  woi'ks,  Lincoln,  have  secured  the  contract 
for  replacing  balcony  to  the  Borough  HaU,  Stafford, 
for  the  estates  and  works  committee  of  the  town 
council.  The  new  balcony  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  circular  columns  on  moulded  bases  with  modelled 
caps,  pierced  parapet,  and  moulded  capping.  A 
heavily  moulded  and  incised  cornice  wiU  form  the 
base,  the  whole  being  supported  on  large  moulded 
corbels. 

The  local  Salvationists  last  week  opened  the  new 
citadel,  erected  on  the  London-road,  at  the  comer 
of  Bycroft- street,  Grantham,  at  a  cost  exceeding 
£1,500.  The  building  consists  of  a  large  and  small 
hail ;  the  former  will  accommodate  800  persons,  and 
Is  for  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Army,  while  the 
iatter  is  especially  fitted  up  for  children's  services. 
The  architect  was  Major  Gordon,  of  London. 
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CAST  IRON  IN  BUILDEE'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XXIII. 

By  Joseph  Houner. 

FIG.  77  shows  the  fluted  shnft  of  a  column  in 
cross-section.  It  is  a  favourite  form  in 
cast  iron,  because,  though  ornamental,  it  is  not 
so  diflBcult  to  make  as  many  other  forms  are. 
Shallow  flutes  are  easier  to  mould  than  deep 
ones  ;  but  they  suffer  through  lack  of  relief,  and 
do  not  look  so  well.    The  flutes  in  Fig.  77  are 


Fio.  7i 


deep,  but  quite  mouldable.  In  Figs.  78 — 80 
views  are  given  of  a  portion  of  the  pattern  in 
which  such  a  fluted  shaft  occurs.  Fig.  78  is  an 
external  view  of  the  base,  and  the  lower  portion 
csf  the  shaft  adjacent.  Fig.  79  is  a  corresponding 
half  of  the  pattern  open  in  the  joint-face,  and 
Fig.  80  is  a  cross-section  through  the  fluted  por- 
tion of  the  pattern.  "Whatever  the  form  of  the 
capital,  the  pattern  flutes  terminate  in  the  manner 
shown  in  these  figures,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
need  to  illustrate  the  upper  portion  of  the  column. 

Comparing  the  three  ^'iewB,  it  is  seen  that  the 
^gged-up  portion,  A,  of  the  pattern,  lagged  on 
the  cross-bars  B  B,  is  made  distinct  from  the 
fluted  portion  ;  neither  is  it  turned.  It  is  simply 
a  basis  upon  which  the  fluted  portion  is  laid  and 
held  while  being  turned  and  moulded,  and  which 
lagged  basis  is  taken  out  of  the  mould  first, 
leaving  the  fluted  portions  behind,  to  be  with- 
drawn in  sections.  The  flutes  are  shown  in  six 
separate  strips  in  the  figure ;  but  it  might  happen 
that  eight  or  ten  strips  might  be  required.  In 
Fig.  81  eight  would  be  necessary.  The  reason  is 
clear.  After  the  lagged  body  A  is  withdrawn, 
the  outermost  strips  C  C  C  C  each  have  to  be  slid 
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out  under  the  coercion  of  the  edges  of  the  adjacent 
strips  C>  C— that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  a  a— and  the  fluted  c<lges,  which  are  most 
unfavourably  placed  for  withdrawal,  must  not  be 
.•m<J(,T<:ut  in  relation  to  tho  joint  edges  of  the 
strips  C  C  This  is  indicated  bv  the  lines  rccr 
in  Figs.  80  and  81.  That  i.s  the"  essential  point 
which  has  to  \x}  observed  in  arranging  the  number 
of  fluted  stripe  around  a  pattern.    The  shape  of 


the  centre  basis  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
divisions  in  the  fluted  strips.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  effect  this  withdrawal  of  strips, 
to  make  their  Joint  edges  other  than  radial.  This 
is  the  case  in  both  figures,  a  brief  study  of  wliich 
will  render  the  reasons  of  the  several  joints  there 


Fig.  79. 


shown  clear.  It  is  also  desirable,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  make  the  joints  run,  not  through 
the  flutes,  but  through  the  metal  between  the 
flutes.  The  reason  is  that  any  slight  overlap  of 
joints  left  in  the  casting  can  be  more  readily 
chipped  and  filed  off  there  than  within  the  flutes. 

The  plain  lengths  of  fluting  in  the  pattern  are 
worked  through  with  a  round  plane  after  the 
outside  has  been  turned.  The  terminations  are 
cut  with  a  gouge.  To  permit  of  working  the 
flutes  right  through,  the  end  portions  are  cut  in 
separate  pieces,  a,  Figs.  78  and  79,  screwed  to  the 
major  lengths,  these  being  removed  while  the 
planing-out  is  being  done. 

The  manner  of  attaching  the  moulded  base  to 
the  lagging  A  is  clear  from  Figs.  78  and  79.  It 
is  fitted  round  the  flat  faces  of  the  lagging  in 


three  thicknesses,  for  convenience,  and  the  mould- 
ings are  turned  in  place.  These  remain  perma- 
nently on  the  pattern,  but  the  fluting  strips, 
which  abut  against  this  by  the  joint  a  a,  are  held 
temporarily  by  means  of  screws  put  in  from  the 
of  the  pattern,  seen  in  Figs.  79-81,  to  be 
removed  at  every  occasion  of  moulding. 

V  is  the  core-print,  in  this  case  conveniently 
screwed  on  the  pattern  end.  The  outline  of  the 
core  is  dotte<l  in  Fig.  79,  and  the  core-board  is 
made  similarly  to  those  illustrated  in  the  two 
previous  articles.  When  columns  are  fluted,  the 
cores  are  always  mjide  circular,  as  seen  in  Fig.  77. 
This  may  seem  opposed  to  what  I  have  already 
insisted  on  in  reference  to  the  nec(!S8ity  for  main- 
taining approximate  uniformity  in  thicknesses  of 
adjacent  metal.    But  the  symmetry  of  the  casting 


prevents  any  evil  results.  If,  for  example,  it 
were  fluted  round  one  half  and  plain  lound  the 
other,  tho  result  would  be  a  crooked  casting.  Not 
so  when  the  sections  arc  regular  all  round. 
Besides,  tho  mass  is  not  great,  the  disparity  in 
mass  is  not  great,  neither  are  there  any  sharp 
angles,  and  shrinkage  stresses  are  absent.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  section  of  the  octagonal 
column  in  Fig.  82.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be 
economically  practicable  to  make  cores  to  follow 
the  outlines  of  flutes  and  flats.    Almost  the  only 


Fig.  81. 

exception  to  the  use  of  circular  cores  in  columns 
is  that  of  Corinthian  capitals,  for  which,  when  of 
large  dimensions,  and  having  the  foliage  cast  on, 
a  special  half  core-box  is  made.  If  such  foliage 
stands  out  very  much,  it  is  better  to  cast  it  in 
separate  pieces,  and  screw  it  on  a  plain  cast 
column.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  moulding 
them,  they  caimot  be  satisfactorily  lightened  out 
by  coring,  except  by  making  a  core-box,  which 
in  such  a  case  is  costly  ;  and  without  such  a  box, 
hea^y  lumps  adjacent  to  lighter  portions  of  the 
column  are  apt  to  produce  shrinkage  strains,  and 
draws. 

Fig.  82  is  a  favourite  type  of  column,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  base  is  usually  imbedded  in  the 
ground,  the  bottom  flange  being  joggled  into  a 
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foundiition  -  stone.  Mouldings  and  shafts  are 
octagonal  throughout,  only  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  being  sq>iare.  Such  a  pattern  is  easily 
made  from  solid  stuff,  if  of  small  dimensions  ;  if 
large,  it  is  lagged  up  similar  to  the  centre  part  in 
Figs.  78-80,  and  the  mouldings  will  be  glued 
around  tho  flats  of  the  shaft. 

When  holes  have  to  be  cast  in  column  flanges, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  the  top  flanges  to  receive 
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the  bolts  for  rolled  joists,  roiiiid  prints  must  not 
be  nailed  on,  but  pocket  prints.  Fig.  83  shows 
a  face  view  of  such  a  flange,  with  its  prints,  a,  a. 
The  radius  at  the  end  of  each  print  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  core  which  has  to  bo  inserted,  and 
the  dotted  arc  shows  the  completion  of  the  circle 
of  the  cores.  If,  however,  a  piece  like  Fig.  84  is 
prepared  and  given  to  the  moulder,  that  will 
serve  his  piirjiose  as  well  as  prints.  The  curved 
ends  of  the  two  recesses  correspond  in  poeitions 
and  dimensions  with  arcs  of  the  round  cores, 
which  are  guided  into  place  by  means  of  the 
"  stopping-over  piece,"  as  it  is  termed.  The 
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thickness  of  the  piece  is  quite  immaterial,  so  long 
as  it  is  less  than  that  of  the  Hange  impression 
into  which  it  has  to  be  dropped. 

If  the  length  of  column  castings  has  to  be 
shortened  from  time  to  time,  the  diameter  re- 
maining the  same,  then  there  is  no  need  to  cut 
the  pattern  off  to  suit  each  length  of  casting 
required.  If  the  pattern  flange  is  screwed  on 
the  body  of  the  pattern  to  con-espond  with  the 
length  of  the  casting  required,  and  the  moulder  is 
informed  that  the  casting  is  to  terminate  there, 
he  will  fill  up  or  "  stop-off  "  that  portion  of  the 
mould  which  lies  beyond  the  flange. 

Descriptions  of  anything  more  elaborate  than 
the  examples  given  would  lie  beyond  the  special 
scope  of  these  pjipers.  The  foliated  columns  of 
the  CLissic  orders  can  only  be  made  by  specialists. 
Even  an  ordinary  pattern-maker  or  founder  can- 
not successfully  tackle  them,  and  they  are  quite 
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beyond  the  craft  of  the  carpenter.  There  are 
some  elaborate  forms  which  cannot  be  moulded 
and  cast  on  the  column,  others  which  require 
dozens  of  jointings  in  the  pattern,  and  the  loose 
pieces  have  to  be  taken  from  the  mould  at  all 
angles,  and  all  the  major  joints  have  to  be  fore- 
seen, and  made  before  any  portion  is  carved. 
But  though  a  builder  cannot  manage  this  work, 
he  can  make  a  plain  or  fluted  column  up  as  far  as 
the  commencement  of  the  capital,  and  buy  a  cast 
capital  to  surmount  it,  and  that  in  many  instances 
it  may  be  worth  his  while  to  do. 


CAUSE  OF  DAMP  AND  DECAY  IN 
MASONRY. 

A VERY  useful  brochure  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  Damp  and  Decaj-  in  Masonry  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  N.  C.  Szerelmey  and"  Co., 
being  the  fourth  edition  of  their  well-known 
work  on  the  subject,  containing  a  supplement, 
with  information  and  reports  on  the  corrosion  of 
iron  and  its  remedy.  We  have  noticed  the  pre- 
vious editions  of  this  little  book,  in  which  the 
authors  point  out  the  cause  of  damp  walls  as 
depending  on  the  change  of  temperature.  All 
stone  and  brick  walls,  as  shown,  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  a  wall  built  of  absorbent 
materials  is  always  damp,  even  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Decay  in  stone  is  caused  by  dampness 
and  the  agencies  which  moisture  introduces  into 
the  stone.  It  is  needless  here  to  point  out  the 
well-known  remedy  known  as  Szerelmey's  pro- 
cess, and  how  successfully  Colonel  Szerelmey 
applied  his  experience  and  mode  of  operation  to 
the  stonework  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
trials  and  tests  made  bj'  eminent  experts,  such  as 
Faraday,  Murchison,  Barrj^,  proved  the  value  of 
this  process.    Since  then  considerable  progress 


has  been  made,  and  a  new  product  has  been  the 
result  of  the  accumulated  experience.  The  liciuid 
known  as  "  Szerelmey's  stone  liquid  No.  101  "  has 
been  found  to  interpose  a  wateri)roof  layer 
between  the  wall  and  atmosphere,  and  hence  to 
effectually  prevent  the  cause  of  decay.  Some 
very  useful  advice  is  given  in  this  book,  the 
authors  remarking  how  futile  it  is  to  treat  the 
inside  of  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  curing  damp 
coming  from  the  outside.  The  Szerelmey  Stone 
Liquid  can  be  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  with 
a  common  brush.  No  .skilled  labour  isnccessarj'. 
As  the  liquid  fills  the  interstices  of  the  stone  no 
diimp  can  enter  while  the  particles  of  the  stone 
are  coated  with  the  litguid,  which  is  impervious  to 
moisture,  acid,  and  alkali,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect 
waterproofing  process.  The  j)ractical  information 
given,  directions  for  using  the  li(iuid,  and  the 
reports  describing  the  success  of  its  application  to 
various  buildings,  damp  brick  and  stone  walls  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  read  by 
all  who  hiive  any  interest  in  the  subject.  Many 
buildings  of  stone  and  brick  have  been  spoilt  by 
painting,  which  could  have  effectually  resisted 
damp  and  decay  by  a  timely  application  of  the 
present  Szerelmey  process. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  has  jiist  occurred  of  Jlr.  Albekt 
VicAus,  architect.  He  was  born  at  Ijincoln  in 
1840,  and  was  articled  to  Mr.  Michael  Drun,-,  of 
that  city.  On  coming  to  Ix)ndon  he  wjis  engaged 
for  some  j'ears  with  Mr.  ti.  A.  Dean,  and  about 
20  years  ago  started  in  practice  at  Somerset 
Chambers,  l.)l,  Strand.  He  was  well  known  as 
an  architect  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  amongst 
which  are  St.  Joseph,  Highgate ;  Sacred  Heart, 
Heme  Bay  ;  St.  Michael,  Wareham  ;  St.  Hugh, 
Lincoln  ;  St.  Mary,  Leek  ;  St.  Anne,  Birming- 
ham ;  and  St.  John,  Balsall  Heath.  In  company 
with  the  late  Mr.  J.  O'Neill  he  competed  for  tho 
Brompton  Oratory- ;  he  also  designed  the  d(:cora- 
tions  of  the  first  church  of  St.  Joseph,  Highgate, 
and  a  large  number  of  altars.  Some  of  his  other 
buildings  are  St.  Mary-le-Strand  parish  hall  and 
library,  St.  Aloysius  Schools,  Highgate ;  No.  8, 
Great  Portland-street,  St.  John's  Lecture  Hall, 
and  Girls'  Collegiate  School,  Forest  Hill ;  Homi- 
man's  warehouse.  Wormwood-street ;  and  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  Bracebridge  Hall,  Lincoln. 

The  Rev.  J.\mbs  Raixe,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor 
and  Canon  of  York,  and  a  well-known  archa;olo- 
gist,  died  at  his  residence  in  York  on  Wednesday. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  I{aine,  of 
Durham.  The  museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Societ5'  received  a  great  deal  of  his  care 
and  attention,  and  his  death  wiU  be  an  irreparable 
loss  to  that  body.  Apart  from  his  active 
researches,  he  made  valuable  contributions  to 
archaeological  literature,  and  as  secretary  of  the 
Surtees  Society  since  its  formation,  he  edited 
many  of  the  volumes  issued  by  that  society. 


The  pubHc  baths  on  the  Western  Shore  at  South- 
ampton were  reopened  on  Monday,  after  enlarge- 
ment of  the  slipper  baths  departments  and  other 
improvements,  carried  out  for  the  corporation  by 
Ml'.  H.  M.  Ashton,  contractor,  of  Bevois  Town. 

The  memorial -stone  of  a  new  Board  School  which 
is  being  erected  in  Yama-street,  Openshaw,  near 
Manchester,  was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  school,  of 
which  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Potts.  Son,  and 
Pickup,  consists  of  two  blocks.  In  the  larger  block 
is  accommodation  for  900  boys  and  600  girls,  room 
for  500  infants  being  found  in  the  smaller  bock.  As 
the  total  numbers  of  scholars  that  cau  be  accommo- 
dated is  2,000,  it  is  the  largest  school  that  has  been 
erected  bv  the  Board.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  £23,000. 

Colonel  Marsh,  E.E.,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  town  hall,  Maid- 
stone, on  Friday,  with  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  town  x»uncil  for  a  further  technical  school 
building  loan  of  £1,300,  and  for  permission  to  sell 
the  Mitre  Hotel  and  tap.  The  town  clerk  explained 
that  a  total  sum  of  £13,073  10s.  had  been  expended 
on  the  buildings,  and  that  if  the  council  were  per- 
mitted to  contract  a  further  loan  of  £1,300,  their 
whole  account  would  be  squared. 

The  dedication  ceremony  took  place  on  Sunday  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Main-street,  Coatbridge.  The  buUding  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  church,  at  the  comer  of  Main-street 
and  St.  John-street,  and  has  been  erected  from 
plans  by  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Pugin,  of  London.  It 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisle,  and  baptistery  and 
sacristry.  The  building  accommodates  1,000  people, 
and  the  entire  cost  will  be  £10,000. 


ABCHITECTtrSAX.  &  AKCH.S:OL.OaiOAI< 
SOCIETIES. 

North KUN  Ahchitkcti  kai.  Association. — On 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion held  an  excursion  meeting  at  the  oflices  of 
the  Newcastle  Chronicle.  The  visitors,  who  in- 
cluded the  president  (Air.  Archibald  Dunn),  the 
secretary  (  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer),  and  many  others, 
were  conducted  over  the  buildings  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  and  were  furnished  with  a  description, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Leeson,  the  archi- 
tects of  the  new  building.  The  buildings  occupy  a 
site  opposite  the  Stephenson  Monument  in  West- 
gate-road,  occupying  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T.  The  ground- floor  frontage 
facing  We.-rtgate-road  is  occupied  by  the  general 
office,  which  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
carved  oak  screens,  with  Rose  Royal  marble  dadoes 
and  Pavonazzo  and  Sienna  marble  chimnoypieccs 
with  Pavonazza  overmantels.  Behind  the  genenil 
office  is  a  corridor  leading  into  the  i)rinting  and 
machine-rooms.  At  the  rear  a  large  addition  has 
recently  been  made  by  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Brown, 
contractors,  of  premises  four  floors  in  height. 
This  building  is  faced  throiighout  with  ivory- 
(■oloured  glazed  bricks,  and  the  ground-floor  win- 
dows are  protected  on  the  outside  with  wrought- 
iron  grilles.  On  the  first  floor  above  the  machine- 
room  is  the  compositors'  room,  now  principally 
occupied  with  I>inotype  composing  machines,  26 
in  number,  and  on  two  floors  above  are  the  re- 
porters' and  clerks'  rooms.  At  the  close  of  the 
visit  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  i)a8sed  to  Mr. 
Jose])h  Cowen,  the  proprietor  of  the  journal,  and 
Mr.  Reid  on  the  motion  of  the  president. 


CHIPS. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Duruford,  R.E.,  one  of  the  Loca 
Government  Board  Inspectors,  held  an  inquiry  at 
King's  Norton  on  Friday  into  an  application  made 
by  the  rural  district  council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£4,850,  for  purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage-dis- 
posal for  the  parish.  The  surveyor,  Mr.  Godfrey, 
explained  the  scheme. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Portsmouth,  Basing- 
stoke, and  Godalming  Railway  Bill,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  days,  and  to  which 
strong  opposition  was  offered  by  the  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway  Company,  has  been 
rejected. 

Holyrood  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  was  reopened 
for  public  worship  on  Sunday,  after  having  been 
entirely  reseated  and  redecorated.  The  decorative 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Tough,  St. 
Audrew-street,  Edinburgh. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  church  near  the 
Gillingham  crossing.  New  Brompton,  Kent,  which 
hcis  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,300,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The  building,  which 
will  accommodate  over  200  persons,  consists  of  a 
sanctuary,  sacristy,  and  about  two-thii'ds  of  the 
nave. 

With  the  exception  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  the  whole  of  the  great  national  museums 
in  London  were  opened  on  Sunday,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  them  numbered  9864.  Next  Sunday  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  will  also  be  thrown  open. 

The  new  post-office  at  Leeds,  which  has  frontages 
to  City-square  and  Quebec -street,  was  opened  on 
Friday.  It  has  been  built  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Henry  Tanner,  of  H.M.  Board  of  Works,  and  was 
illustrated  in  our  issue  of  March  4,  1892. 

One  of  the  oldest  tradesmen  in  Newbury— Mr. 
Joseph  Harrison,  builder,  of  Bartholomew -street — 
died  at  his  residence  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
deceased  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  many 
yeare  since,  but  he  never  took  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
S3  years. 

At  a  sale  of  pictures  in  London  on  Saturday, 
Turner's  "  Boats  carrying  out  Anchors  and  Cables 
to  Dutch  Men-of-War,  1665,"  exhibited  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  in  1804,  realised  1,560  guineas. 
Sir  John  Millais'  "The  Good  Knight fetched 
860  guineas. 

On  Saturday  the  foundation-stones  were  laid  of  a 
new  chapel  about  to  be  erected  at  Lea  Brooks, 
Somercotes,  in  connection  with  the  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Church  body.  The  old  chapel  had  become 
dilapidated,  and  it  was  decided  to  pull  it  down  and 
build  a  larger  one  on  the  same  site,  at  a  cost  of  £650. 

The  new  municipal  bvuldings  at  King's  Lynn  were 
opened  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  when  the  town 
council  assembled  in  their  new  chamber  and  held 
the  quarterly  meeting.  The  premises  are  in  Queen- 
street,  adjoining  the  town  hall,  and  they  have  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Sons,  of  Norwich,  at  a 
cost  of  £3,272  lOs.  4d.,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Philip  H.  Tree  and  Ivor  Price,  of  London 
i  and  St.  Leonard's. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

liKDFouD. — In  the  limited  competition  among 
seven  invited  architects,  for  rebuilding  the  Bedford 
General  Hospital,  the  assessor,  Professor  T.  Roger 
Smith,  recommended  for  the  first  premium  a  design 
which,  on  opening  the  envelopes,  proved  to  be 
that  submitted  by  llessrs.  Stephen  Salter  and 
-Vdams,  and  for  the  second  that  submitted 
hy  Messrs.  Houston  and  Houston.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  hospital  have  adopted  the  report, 
and  it  may  be  worth  note  that  they  have  paid 
the  premiums  without  making  the  stipulation 
sometimes  introduced,  that  if  the  successful  com- 
petitor be  employed  to  build  the  hospital,  the 
premium  shall  merge  in  his  commission.  The 
designs,  all  of  them  by  architects  who  have  had 
experience  in  hospital  work,  are  very  good — as  was 
to  have  been  expected. 

LrvEKPOOL.  —  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  F.S.A., 
V.P.R.I.B.A.,  the  assessor,  has  at  present  under 
his  consideration,  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  five  of 
the  large  number  of  plans  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool  to  architects  to  compete  for 
premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  case  of  designs 
for  the  extension  of  the  museum  in  William 
Brown-street  to  the  comer  of  B3Ton-street. 

Lowestoft. — ITie  town  council  have  considered 
the  report  of  the  technical  instruction  committee, 
which  dealt  with  the  plans  of  the  competition  for 
the  Technical  and  Art  Schools.  The  committee 
selected  two  plans,  one  bearing  the  motto 
"  Finem  Respice,"  the  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  £7,000,  and  the  other  "Borough  and 
County,"  estimated  cost  to  the  borough,  £.5,130. 
The  committee  originally  recommended  -'Finem 
Respice,"  but  the  matter  was  sent  back  to  them 
on  the  question  of  cost,  and  they  now  again 
recommended  that  plan :  but  in  the  event  of 
council  thinking  the  cost  too  much,  submitted 
"Borough  and  County"  as  the  next  best. 
"  Finem  Respice  "  would  cost  Id.  in  the  £  for  -10 
years,  and  "Borough  and  County"  |d.  The 
cost  was  thought  b5''  the  town  council  to  come  too 
near  the  limit  of  outlay,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  margin  for  management,  and  by  16  to  8, 
"Borough  and  County"  was  adopted.  On: 
opening  the  sealed  envelopes  the  author  of  this 
design  proved  to  be  ilr.  George  WiUiam 
Leighton,  of  6,  Princes-street,  Ipswich. 


CHIPS. 

The  Duchess  of  Fife,  who  was  accompanied  by 
the  Doke,  opened  on  Friday  the  new  church  home  in 
connection  with  AU  Souls',  Langham-place,  which 
has  been  erected  in  Great  Titchlield-street  at  a  cost 
of  £6,000. 

The  formal  opening  of  a  new  board  school  in  the 
Woodside  district  of  Glasgow  took  place  on  Friday. 
While  practically  a  new  school,  the  building  is 
nominally  an  extension  to  Woodside  School.  The 
new  buildings  is  in  the  Italian  style,  three  stories  in 
height,  and  covers  an  area  of  10,000sq.ft.,  the  cost 
of  construction  having  been  about  £15,000.  The 
ground  floor  is  for  infants,  there  being  accommoda- 
tion for  492,  and  the  other  floors  wUl  be  devoted  to 
secondary  and  higher  class  education. 

Major  Cardew  and  Col.  Torke  visited  the  Hartle- 
•pools  on  Friday,  and  inspected  the  new  electric 
tramways  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
trams  baring  been  passed,  commenced  running  on 
Monday. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet  Rural  District  Council,  at 
their  meeting  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  appointed 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  as  consulting  and  executive 
engineer  for  the  drainage  of  Westgate. 

The  swing  bridge,  which  has  just  been  completed 
over  Douglas  Harbour,  Isle  of  Man,  at  a  cost  of 
£17,000,  was  formally  opened  on  Saturday  by  the 
Mayor  of  Douglas.  The  bridge  is  an  iron  structure 
for  carriage  and  foot  traflic,  and  was  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Armstrong,  at  Elswick  Ironworks. 

The  highway  bridge  at  Lfigh,  Headcom,  is  about 
to  be  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  £.500,  from  plans  by  Messrs, 
Ruck,  Son,  and  Smith,  of  Maidstone. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dartmouth  visited 
Slaithwaite,  near  Huddersfield,  on  Saturday,  to 
unveil  a  memorial  in  the  parish  church  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  died  in  August,  1891. 
The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  a  triptych,  having 
ra;ihogany  panels,  on  which  are  painted  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  it  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Hemming,  of  Margaret-street, 
W.  A  new  Communion-tabU;,  executed  by  Mes-srs. 
.7.  Varley  and  Sons,  of  Slaithwaite,  forms  a  further 
portion  of  the  memorial. 

"nie  new  railway  constructed  across  the  Wirral 
peniiunila  to  Connah's  Quay  was  opened  for 
pamenger  traffic  on  Monday. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawH  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.  ] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  aU  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting:  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildi.no 
News,  332,  Strand,  AV.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  imfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  imdertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  imsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Past-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stbasd  Newspaper  Company,  Limited. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (orBdols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADTERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  IVIiseeUaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  first  line 
counting  as  two) ,  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  53. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  One  Shilling  for  Twenty- 
four  Words,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 
All  Situation  Aduertis&iiients  must  be  prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  each) , 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL.,  XLI., 
XLVL,  XLIX.,  LI.,  Lm.,  LIV.,  LVIH.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXn..  LXni.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVL, 
LXVn.,  LX\'in.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
ShiUings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  nimibers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print. 

Received.— G.  H.  F.— S.  W.  Baxter.— R.  N.  and  Co.— 
Turk.— B.  W.  P.— W.  M.  (Truro). 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS.' 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sill, — A  correspondence  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  about 
a  month  ago,  which  conclusively  points  to  the 
fact  that,  although  our  large  modern  buildings 
are  deemed  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  a 
so-called  "lightning  conductor,"  the  majoritj-  of 
the  general  public  (including  even  those  who 
erect  them)  have  but  vague  and  even  erroneous 
notions  as  regards  their  action  and  utility. 

A  very  general  idea,  for  instance,  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  the  otfice  of  the  "conductor"  is  to 
convey  in  safety  to  the  ground  any  stray  fla.sh 
of  lightning  which  may  come  within  reach  of  its 
attractive  power,  and  thus  protect  the  building — 
from  which  it  is  carefully  disconnected  by  glass 
or  earthenware  insulators — from  the  destructive 
efEects  of  the  electric  fluid. 

Now,  as  one  who  for  years  has  carefully  studied 
the  action  of  lightning  conductors  from  both  a 
practical  and  scientific  point  of  -view,  I  trust  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  disproving  this  fallacy  by 
explaining  what  actually  occurs  when  a  thunder- 
storm threatens,  iind  what  it  really  is  that  the 
lightning  conductor  is  expected  to  do.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  the  earth  becomes  charged,  by 
induction,  with  an  opposite  kind  of  electricity  to 
that  contained  by  the  black  overhanging  cloud, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  the  consequently  disturbed 
state  of  th(!  atmosphere  is  restored  by  flashes  of 
"forked"  lightning.  This  dangerous  state  of 
things  is,  however,  obviated  by  the  opposing 
electricities  becoming  quietly  re- united  through 
the  medium  of  the  "  conductor,"  which  invariably 
passes  the  electric  fluid  to  the  cloud  and  not  vice 
versa.    I  may  add  that  the  terminal  of  the  rod 


would  bo  a  knob  or  ball  (instead  of  spikes)  if  the 
lightning  flash  were  intended  to  enter  at  its 
upper  extremity,  and,  furthermore,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  were  it  ever  to  do  so  our  so-called 
"lightning  condKctor'"  would  ha  fused  and  the 
building  to  which  it  was  attached  wrecked,  whether 
the  rod  were  insulated  or  no  ! 

In  the  name  of  commonsense,  then,  let  us  in 
future  give  the  instrument  its  proper  designa- 
tion of  a  "lightning  protector,"  and  instead  of 
insulating  it  increase  its  efiicacy  by  closely 
attaching  it  to  all  cave-gutters,  waterpipes,  and 
lead  flashings,  &c.  The  spiked  terminal  is  quite 
correct ;  but  the  earth  attachment  should  be  as 
extended  as  possible,  the  object  being  to  drain 
off  the  "induced"  electricity  not  only  from  the 
building  itself,  but  also  from  its  surroundings. 
A  flat  copper  band  or  ribbon  (as  g^iving  more 
superficial  area)  is  preferable  to  a  solid  rod,  since 
electricity  invariably  travels  along  the  surface  of 
a  conductor  and  not  through  its  solid  structure. — 
I  am,  ifcc,       Richard  I.  J.  Ikwix,  Architect. 

20,  Robert-street,  Harrogate,  May  16. 


Jnte0mmunicati0tt 


ItEPIIES. 

[11502.]— Noiseless  Paving:  for  Stables.— We 

think  your  conespondent  "  A.  B."  will  find  compre-ssed 
asphalte  slabs  the  most  suitable  paving  to  deaden  noises 
in  the  stable.  These  wear  well,  and  do  not  absorb 
moisture,  which  is  one  objection  to  cork  pa\-ing. — Speed- 
well CiiEMK  AL  Co. 


CHIPS. 

The  Nantyffyllon  Schools,  Maesteg,  are  being 
wanned  and  ventilated  throughout  by  means  of 
Shorland's  patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Shorlaud  and  Brother, 
of  Manchester. 

A  new  high  school  for  girls  is  about  to  be  bmlt  at 
the  top  of  Lemon-street,  Truro,  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the 
Education  Department. 

The  town  council  of  Aberdeen  have  resolved  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  fire  brigade  for  the 
city.  They  decided  to  advertise  for  a  fii-emaster  at 
a  salary  of  £150  per  annum,  and  also  to  invite 
plans  for  the  new  fire  station  to  be  erected  in  King- 
street. 

The  Provisional  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  respecting  the  Plymouth  Amalgamation 
Scheme  was  received  on  Friday.  The  Local 
Government  Board  assent  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
whole  locality  sought  to  be  acquired,  excepting 
Stonehouse.  The  scheme  will  include  the  Parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Compton,  Penuycross,  from  a 
line  running  from  St.  Joseph's  Home  to  Pound's, 
until  it  meets  the  Parliamentary  borough;  the 
whole  of  Plymouth  Cemetery,  and  the  greater  part 
of  MUbay  and  Laira. 

On  Saturday  the  final  sitting  of  an  arbitration  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  land  at  Harrogate  to  the 
North-Eastem  Railway  Company,  for  their  new 
goods  station,  was  held  at  Westminster,  before  Mr. 
Thomas  Gow,  as  umpire.  The  claimants'  witnesses 
valued  the  property  at  about  £25,000  and  the  rail- 
way company's  valuers  put  it  at  between  £7,000 
and  £8,000.  After  hearing  the  speeches  of  counsel, 
the  umpire  resei'ved  his  award. 

At  Harrogate  four  memorial  stones  were  laid  on 
Monday  of  a  new  Wesleyau  chapel  to  be  erected  in 
Grove-road.  The  chapel  is  to  be  bxult  of  Kdling- 
hall  and  Pateley  Bridge  stone,  and  will  have  a 
frontage  of  82ft.  by  50ft.  to  Grove- road.  It  will 
accommodate  700  people.  There  will  be  a  gallery, 
band-room,  and  the  usual  vestries.  Together  with 
the  school,  the  whole  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost 
£6,500.  The  principal  contractors  are  Messrs.  J. 
Simpson  and  Sons,  masons,  and  Mr.  T.  Linskill, 
joiner.    Mr.  Morley,  of  Bradford,  is  the  architect. 

The  St.  Helen's  Corporation  have  applied  to  the 
Local  Goverment  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£6,500  for  providing  additional  hospital  accommo- 
dation for  cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomson,  an  inspector  of  the  board, 
held  an  inquiry  on  Tuesday  iuto  the  matter  at 
St.  Helen's  Town  HaU. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  secure 
the  late  Lord  Leighton's  house  for  the  nation  having 
failed,  the  residence  was  oiTered  for  sale  by  auction 
on  Tuesday.  The  biddings  stopped  at  £11,900,  and 
consequently  the  property  was  bought  in. 

A  colossal  statue  of  John  Knox,^  executed  in 
bronze  by  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  R.S.A.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  erected  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Edinburgh,  was  unveiled  after  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  yesterday  (Thurs- 
day) afternoon. 
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WAREHOUSES  AND  WALLS. 

THE  London  Building  Act,  1896,  contains  a 
good  many  sweeping  clauses,  and  several 
that  will  need  careful  construing  bv  the  Courts 
before  their  moaning  is  finally  settled.  One  of 
these  points  came  up  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  [Times,  May  14),  in  which  a 
summons  had  been  taken  out  under  section  7 o  of  the 
Act,  which  provides  that  no  building  of  the  ware- 
house class  shall  extend  to  more  than  'ioOjOOOc.ft. 
unless  divided  by  party-walls  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  division  shall  (>xtond  to  more  than 
this  figure.  The  defen<lant8  had  erected  a 
building  of  the  warehouse  class  of  the  capa- 
city of  6.57,108c.ft.  One  portion  went  up  to 
nve  stones,  the  other  to  only  one  story. 
This  lower  part  was  lighted  by  a  skylight.  There 
was  a  wall  between  these  two  portions  which  was 
admittedly  !i  party-wall,  as  regards  its  dividing 
part.  But  the  defcmdants  contended  that  the 
rest  of  the  wall  which  went  up  to  carry  the  other 
four  stories  of  the  higher  building  was  not  a 
party-wall,  and  so  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
construct  windows  and  openings  therein  ;  without 
regard  to  the  provision  as  to  party-walls.  The 
magistrate  had  refused  to  convict,  and  had  stated 
a  case  for  the  High  Court. 

It  was  argued  for  the  district  surveyor  that  the 
whole  wall  was  a  party-wall,  and  also  (hat  the 
defendant's  contention  involved  the  anomaly 
of  an  external  waU  being  built  upon  a  party- 
ymll,  which  it  was  argued  was  impossible  and 
absurd,  as  an  external  wall  could  only  be  erected 
upon  a  bressumer,  or  have  proper  footings. 
The  Court,  however,  supported  the  decision  of 
the  magistrate  in  refusing  to  convict.  They  held 
that  the  words  •'  party-wall  "  were  not  used  in 
that  section  in  a  technical  sense.  All  the  clause 
meant  was  that  so  far  as  a  wall  was  a  party-wall, 
it  should  comply  with  the  requirements  'in  that 
respect.  But  that  there  was  no  prcsumjjtion  that 
a  wall  which  was  a  party -wall  as  to  a  portion  of 
its  height  should  be  a  paitv-wall  as  to  the  whole 
of  its  height.  S(>ction  7o  did  not  define  a  wall 
above  the  bne  where  it  ceased  to  divide  the  two 
buildings.  The  practical  point  taken  bv  the 
district  surveyor  seems  to  have  been  thiit  the 
windows  and  openings  in  the  wall  of  the  main 
building  increased  the  risk  of  fire,  which  it  had 
been  the  object  of  this  section  to  reduce. 

FiiED.  Wkthekfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.C. 
Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  TuesfUiy  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


LBOAI.  INTELLIOENOE. 

In  EE  Kent  PiNciiitECK.— This  was  a  sitting  for 
the  adjourned  public  examination  of  a  bankrupt 
architect  and  surveyor,  of  York-buildings,  Adelphi, 
formerly  of  Cardiff,  then  of  Southampton,  who  is 
at  present  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
obtainiug  goods  and  contracts  under  false  pretences. 
He  states  that  lio  started  as  a  quantity  surveyor  ten 
years  ago  in  Loudon,  and  in  1891  removed  to  Cardiff, 
where  he  engaged  in  building  in  the  King's-road 
and  C;owbridge-road,  Cardiff.  He  remained  at 
Cardiff  up  to  last  year,  then  going  to  Southampton 
and  Woking.  The  houses  in  Cardiff  he  mortgaged 
for  €3,100,  and  those  in  Llandaff  for  .€1,200.  He 
returns  his  gross  liabilities  at  €7,170  17s.  4d.,  of 
which  £802  is  unsecured,  and  the  assets  at 
£1,098  193.  4d.,  tlius  showing  a  surjjlus  subject  to 
realisatiou.  He  attributes  his  faUure  to  liiibility 
as  guarantor  for  debts  contracted  in  a  building 
speculation,  and  interest  on  mortgages  of  the  lease- 
hold houses  of  Cardiff  and  Llandaff,  which  have 
been  unlet  for  a  great  portion  of  the  past  few  years. 
The  sitting  was  adjourned  to  June  12. 

TjieThirlmeee  AarEDUcr  :  Contiiactob's  Clajm 

AOAINST   THE  MANCHESTER   CoBPOBATION.— At  the 

Surveyors'  Institution,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, on  Saturday,  an  arbitration  was  opened 
before  Mr.  Harrison  Hayter,  of  Westminster,  as 
umpire,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Webster,  the  contractor 
for  the  lower  portion  of  Thirlmere  Aqueduct  (that 
situated  nearest  Manchester),  sought  to  obtain  from 
the  Manchester  Corporation  about  € ')0,000  in  respect 
of  extras.  Sir  F.  Brainwell,  representing  the  con- 
tractor, and  Mr.  G.  H.  Hill,  for  the  corporation,  sat 
with  the  umpire  as  arbitrators. 


bndge  across  the  river  Derwent  at  Black- 
hill  Mill,  between  Ebchester  and  Lintz-green  was 
formally  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  The  bridge 
which  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £2,100,  jointly 
borne  by  the  Duiham  County  Council,  and  the  rui-al 
samtary  authority  of  Lanchester,  was  desioned  by 
^.„y^'-  Fowls,  of  Wolsinghara,  and  was  built  by 
William  Hilton,  of  Wittou-le-Wear.  It  is  a  plate- 
girder  bridge,  20ft.  wide  in  the  carriageway,  and 
consists  of  two  40ft.  spans. 

On  Wednesday  week,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
WTialey  Bndge,  Mr.  G.  W.  Willcocks,  M.I.C  E 
held  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the  urban 
district  council  to  borrow  £1,000  for  the  purchase  of 
the  institute,  which  would  be  adapted  for  public 
offices  and  technical  education  classes.  There  was 
no  opposition. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hartley  Hall, 
Southampton,  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  last  week, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds  for  ciirrying  out  an  amended  scheme 
and  plans  for  the  proposed  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  Boyal  South  Hants  Inflimary,  as  presented 
to  the  governors  of  the  institution  by  Messrs.  Young 
and  Hall,  architects,  of  London.  The  absolute 
necessity  for  the  sanitary  improvements  was  ex- 
plained, and  it  was  stated  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  entire  scheme  w-as  £19,000. 

Judgment  was  given  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on 
Saturday,  in  the  matter  of  the  rating  of  Biockwell 
Park,  the  Loudon  County  Council  contending  that 
neither  the  park  nor  the  erections  upon  it  were 
liable  to  assessment  to  the  poor  rates.  Mr  Baron 
Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  sitting  as  a  Divi- 
sional Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  had  decided  that 
the  park  and  premises  were  assessable  as  a  whole  to 
the  amount  of  the  beneficial  value  ;  but  this  judge- 
ment has  been  reversed  by  Lords  Justices  Smith  and 
Bigby,  who  held  that  the  property  was  not  rateable. 


CHIPS. 

The  council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  have  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  city  and  county  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  hold  a  sanitary  congress 
and  health  exhibition  in  that  city  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year. 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  on  Saturday,  opened  the 
newly-ac(iuired  Hilly  Fields,  Brocklev,  and  dedi- 
cated tliem  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever.  The 
fields  contain  an  area  of  upwards  of  forty-five  acres, 
and  cost  £11,872,  of  which  the  County  Council  con- 
tributed £23, .572.  A  number  of  trees  have  been 
planted,  provision  has  been  made  for  cricket,  and  a 
band-stjiiul  has  been  erected. 

Colonel  Farquharson,  C.B.,  though  retiring  from 
the  army,  will  retain  his  appointment  as  Director- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  at  Southampton, 
an  office  in  which  he  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
a  few  years  ago. 

By  the  collapse  of  the  gates  leading  from  St. 
Andrew's  Fish  Dock  at  Hull  into  a  new  dock  just 
exciivated  adjoining  the  older  structure,  damage  to 
the  extent  of  £30,000  was  caused  to  the  fabric 
and  smacks  in  the  old  dock.  The  collapse  of  the 
gates  was  due  to  hidden  springs  being  freed  by  the 
pile-di-iving  and  excavation. 

The  aggregate  of  sales  at  the  Tokenhouse  Mart 
last  week,  as  officially  reported  from  the  Estate 
Exchange,  was  £99,764— a  satisfactory  total  even 
for  this  bu.sy  period  of  the  year. 

At  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition,  held  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  Manchester,  Messrs.  Messenger  and 
Co.,  horticultural  buildera,  Loughborough  and 
London,  were  last  week  awarded  a  silver  medal 
for  their  glasshouse  exhibit. 

Plans  of  the  premises  which  the  Liverpool  Elec- 
tric Supply  Company  proposes  to  erect  in  Paradise- 
street,  in  that  city,  were  the  subject  of  a  somewhat 
prolonged  discussion  by  the  finance  and  estate 
committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  on  Friday, 
and  a  recommendation  to  the  city  council  to  sanc- 
tion these  was  adopted  by  six  to  four  votes.  A 
chimney  140ft.  in  height  forms  part  of  the  project. 

On  Saturday  the  new  premises  of  the  Wiltshire 
School  of  Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy,  situate 
in  Fore-street,  Trowbridge,  were  opened  by  Lady 
Lucy  Hicks- Beach. 

The  well-known  painter,  Luminias,  died  at  Paris 
last  week,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Luminals 
studied  under  Leon  Coiguet,  and  exhilited  in  the 
Salon  for  the  fii-st  time  m  1843.  He  obtained  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1869,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  gold  medal  at  the  1889  Exhibition. 

A  large  block  of  business  premises,  with  suites  of 
offices  above  the  shops,  is  about  to  be  built  in  Silver- 
street,  Bury,  Lanes,  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mould, 
of  Bury  and  Mauchester.  The  contract  for  the 
excavations  and  basements  had  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Charles  Brierley,  of  Bury. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  and  approved  by  Su- 
Ai-thur  Blomfield  and  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
parish  church  at  Bow,  E.  The  work  at  present 
contemplated  will  cost  £1,750.  Contributions 
towards  this  sum,  amounting  to  nearly  £1,000,  have 
been  received. 


"WATEB  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABT 
MATTERS. 

The  Welsh  Water  Scheme  for  London.— At 
Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Loudon  County  ('ouncil 
the  water  committee  reported  tliat  up  to  March  31 
€2,3,56  had  been  expended  on  plans  of  the  Welsh 
water  scheme  out  of  the  Council's  grant  of  £3,400. 
The  balance  of  this  luiving  lapsed,  the  Council  must 
grant  further  money  unless  the  inquiries  were  to 
cease  altogether.  The  plans  of  the  scheme  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  on  April  21  were  in  a  very 
forward  state,  and  by  means  of  additional  temporary 
assistance  could  be  completed  by  the  end  of  July  at 
a  total  expenditure  of  €2, .500.  The  committee  had 
unanimously  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
advisable  that  the  investigations  should  be  con- 
tinued so  as  to  complete  the  engineering  plans  and 
sections  without  delay.  This  course  would  have 
two  important  results.  It  would  enable  the  en- 
gineer to  submit  more  detailed  and  precise  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  Welsh  scheme  than  hitherto,  and 
it  would  render  it  possible  for  the  Council,  or  for 
any  other  water  authority,  if  it  so  desired,  to  pre- 
pare Bills  for  Parliament  for  deposit  in  December 
next.  The  committee  urged  that  whether  the 
Metropolitan  counties  water  board  foreshadowed 
by  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament  were  created  or 
not,  the  Council  would  ba  doing  right  in  making 
such  preparations  as  would  enable  whatever  water 
authority  there  was,  if  it  so  resolved,  to  take  imme- 
diate action  for  bringing  additional  supplies  of  water 
from  Wales  upon  the  lines  of  their  report,  and  they 
asked  the  Council  to  empower  them  to  expend  a 
further  sum  of  £2, .500,  with  the  view  of  placmg  the 
Council,  or  any  Metropolitan  water  authority  suc- 
ceeding to  its  i)Owers,  in  a  position  to  initiate  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  in  the  session  of  1897.  The 
report  was  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause 
stipulating  that  no  portion  of  the  expenditure  be 
incmTcd  in  preparing  plans  with  reference  to  owuersy 
lessees,  and  occupiers. 

Sewebaoe  ok  Westoate-on-Sea. — The  rural 
district  council  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  at  the 
desire  of  the  parioh  council  of  Westgate-on-Sea, 
have  instructed  Mr.  E.  Bailey-Denton,  M.Inst.C.E. 
(Messrs.  Bailey- Denton,  Son,  and  North,  of  Palace 
Chambers,  Westminster),  to  immediately  prepare 
plans  tor  sewerage.  It  has  now  been  decided  to 
pump  the  sewage  into  the  main  outfall  sewer  of  the 
borough  of  Margate,  discharging  into  the  sea  at  the 
North  Foreland,  should  the  terms  im])osed  by  that 
borough  prove  acceptable  to  Westgate.  Failing 
this,  the  sewage  will  be  raised  to,  and  utilised  upon, 
the  mai-sh  lands  beyond  Birchtngton.  The  works 
will  not  be  commenced  until  October,  but  will  be 
finished  by  April,  1897. 


The  corporation  of  Dover  have  received  official 
sanction  to  their  scheme  of  electric  tramways 
throughout  the  borough.  The  work  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  immediately,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£50,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Ecclesiological  Society,  held  on  Monday  in 
Woodside  Church,  the  Right  Rev.  John  Dowden, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Mediajval  ScottLsh  Cathedrals."  Bishop  Harri.son, 
Glasgow,  presided.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  ia 
his  address,  gave  what  he  himself  described  as  a. 
"  dry-as-dust  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  cathedrals." 

The  town  council  of  Ayr  adopted,  on  Monday,  a 
proposal  to  build  a  new  bridge  to  connect  the  east 
district  of  Wallacetown  with  the  Townhead,  Ayr, 
and  also  to  accommodate  the  Dam  Park  on  the  north 
side,  which  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Association, 
intend  to  purchase  as  a  site  for  the  April  show  at 
Ayr.  The  bridge  will  cost  from  £4,000  to  £6,000, 
and  is  intended  to  be  built  a  few  yards  above  the 
present  railway  bridge. 

At  the  Edinburgh  University,  on  the  14th  inst., 
Mr.  S.  Henbest  Capper,  M.A.,  delivered  the  first  of 
a  course  of  lectures  on  architectural  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  examinations  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Ai-chitects.  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  course  of  study  organised  by  the  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Capper  in  his  lecture  dealt  with  the 
development  of  architecture  in  Europe  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Mediceval  periods. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week.  Col.  R.  G.  Dumford, 
R.E.,  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  held  an 
inquiry  at  West  Bromwich  into  the  application  of 
the  tovra  council  for  the  sanction  of  loans  in  respeot 
of  pubhc  works  and  pleasure  grounds,  amounting 
to  £7,966.  Mr.  Eayrs,  the  borough  surveyor,  said 
£3,000  was  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  Keni- 
rick  Park,  £473  for  fencing  the  land  adjoining  Oak 
House,  £423  as  excess  in  expenditure  on  previous 
loans  for  Dartmouth  Park,  £1,150  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  for  work  for  Hill  Top  Park,  £1,350  for 
Meyrick  House  to  be  converted -into  a  branch  police 
station,  fire-station,  and  free  library ;  £652  for 
improvements  in  Brickhouse-lane,  £485  for  exten- 
sions at  the  baths,  and  £433  for  alterations  at  the 
town  hall. 
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The  followin,£^  acquisitions  have  been  made  to 
the  National  Portrait  Grallery  since  its  recent 
opening  in  the  new  premises  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  waU- space,  it  may  be  some 
time,  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  the  director,  reports, 
before  these  new  portraits  can  be  exhibited  to  the 
public.  By  gift  there  have  been  added  five 
works  : — ^Thomas  Graham,  Lord  LjTiedoch,  an 
oil-painting  by  Sir  George  Hayter,  R.A.,  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Bradford ;  Baron  Carlo 
Marochetti.  R.A.,  a  bronze  statuette  by  Signor 
Ambrosio,  of  Turin,  presented  by  Signora 
lluratori ;  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  a  miniature 
painting  by  Miss  Fortunee  De  Lisle,  presented 
by  his  son,  Commissary-General  George  D. 
Lardner  ;  David  Livingstone,  an  oil-painting  by 
Frederick  Havill,  presented  by  John  LiUie  ;  and 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  painted  as  a 
child,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  presented  by 
Lord  Ronald  Gower.  There  are  three  bequests  : 
— Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  an  oil- 
painting  by  Samuel  Laurence,  bequeathed  by 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Maurice ;  and  Rev.  John  Keble  and 
Samuel  Rogers ;  two  fine  drawings  by  George 
Richmond,  R.A.,  bequeathed  by  the  artist.  The 
recent  purchases  are  four  in  number ; — Colley 
Gibber,  a  plaster  bust,  painted  like  life,  and 
probably  modelled  by  L.  F.  Roubiliac — -this  bust 
was  formerly  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  collection,  it 
having  been  presented  to  Horace  Walpole  by  Mr. 
Riftor,  brother  of  Mrs.  Clive,  the  actress,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  Cibber  himself ; 
Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans,  a  plaster  bust  modelled 
by  Angus  Fletcher  ;  George  Gordon,  Lord 
Byron,  an  oil-painting  by  Richard  Westall,  R.A., 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1825,  and  at 
the  Xational  Portrait  Exhibition  in  1868 ;  and 
Archbishop  Tobie  Matthew,  an  old  panel  portrait, 
dated  1619,  artist  unknown. 

Mr.  Aldam  Heatox's  remarks  on  fabrics 
illustrate  the  public  taste  for  showy  articles.  To- 
day cheap  imitations  are  in  demand  even  by  those 
whose  purse  is  not  limited.  Mr.  Heaton  referred 
to  the  imitational  fabrics  known  as  velvet  and  silk 
damask.  He  instanced  velveteen  as  a  ground- 
work for  printed  curtains,  very  showy  in  texture, 
but  a  fabric  which  quickly  fades,  and  a  good  dust 
harbourer.  ' '  Plushette  ' '  is  another  commercial 
production  of  a  similar  class.  Again,  he  tells  us 
the  sUk  damask  "made  for  to-day's  trade  is 
nearly  aU  cotton,"  the  lucifer  match  will  detect 
the  cotton  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
' '  silk  damask  which  covered  the  walls  of  an 
Italian  palace  was  entirely  net  or  thrown  silk." 
To  what  an  extent  has  the  British  public  fallen 
in  their  love  for  cheapness  I  If  anyone  desires  to 
test  for  himself  the  worthlessness  of  fabrics  made 
with  cotton  in  the  warp  and  in  the  weft,  let  him 
cover  his  chairs  with  a  "silk  damask"  of  the 
kind  described,  and  see  the  result  of  a  few 
months'  wear. 

The  report  for  189.5  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames  states  that  in  the  case  of  farms, 
manufacturing  premises,  and  private  residences, 
from  which  pollution  formerly  passed  into  the 
.streams  of  the  Thames  basin,  the  notices  served 
resulted  in  a  complete  diversion  of  the  sewage  in 
-534  instances.  The  powers  of  the  Conservators 
with  respect  to  pollution  from  houseboats  and 
other  vessels  were  also  carried  into  effect,  with 
the  result  that  the  passage  of  sewage  from  those 
vessels  was  effectually  stopi)ed.  The  Conservators 
found  that  they  have  no  power  to  expend  their 
funds  on  works  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  but 
they  will  continue  to  carrj-  out  the  works  for 
navigation  purjjoses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
the  best  means  of  escape  for  the  water  in  times  of 
flood.  The  report  states  that  when  the  works 
above  Oxford  are  completed  there  will  be  a 
navigable  channel  of  not  less  than  .5ft.  in  that  part 
of  the  river,  and  communiaition  with  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  can  be  reopened. 

In  another  column  wiU  be  found  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Carpenters'  Company's  Annual 
Examinations  in  Carpentrj-  and  Joinery.  The 
series  of  lectures  which  is  delivered  primarily  to 
intending  candidates  is  now  over,  and  the  attend- 
ance has  been  very  good.  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher  and  T.  Roger  Smith  were  among  the 
lecturers.  The  Company  has  been  fortunate  in 
also  8fx;uring  these  gentlemen  to  act  as  two  of  the 
'  xaminers.    'llie  Carpenters'  Company  have  in- 

ted  further  the  Presidents  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  of 
'  ne  In.stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  the  Archi- 
('■ctnral  Association,  &c.,  to  join  the  examining 


board.  We  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the 
entries  for  the  examination  already  outnumber 
those  of  almost  all  previous  years,  and  that  candi- 
dates are  by  no  means  confined  to  London  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  steady  advance  in  the  favour 
shown  by  builders  and  many  public  bodies  to 
holders  of  the  Carpenters'  Company's  certificates 
shows  how  thoroughly  practical  is  the  test  applied 
by  the  examiners. 

The  Tredegar  Estate  authorities  have  at  present 
in  hand  an  important  house -building  scheme,  by 
which  the  town  of  Cardiff  will  be  very  much 
extended  on  the  north-eastern  side.  The  ground 
to  be  laid  out  and  built  upon  is  the  portion  of  the 
estate  lying  between  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Roath,  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  Roath  Park,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  side  by 'Roath  brook,  and 
on  the  south  by  Albany-road,  and  is  about  half  a 
milfe  long  b}'  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  the 
measurement  showing  about  50  acres.  About 
600  houses  of  various  classes  will  be  erected,  and 
Albany-road  from  the  church  westv/ard  and 
Delta-place  running  from  that  road  to  Wellfield- 
road,  wiU  be  widened  and  improved.  Sites  have 
been  taken  by  the  managers  of  one  Presbyterian 
chiu-ch  and  two  Baptist  churches.  The  plans  for 
laying  out  the  roads  and  putting  in  sewers  and 
drains  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  and 
after  these  have  been  passed  by  the  corporation 
operations  will  be  commenced,  probably  some  time 
during  this  summer. 

Of  R  Chicago  brethren  are  not  only  anxious  to 
excel  in  the  height,  but  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
erection,  of  their  tall  steel  buildings.  From  the 
reports  in  building  papers,  it  appears  that  the 
record  for  rapid  erection  has  been  broken  by  the 
Fisher  Buildings,  Chicago,  which  is  13j  stories  in 
height,  and  has  taken  only  fourteen  days.  This 
structure  is  18  stories,  or  235ft.  high,  and  covers 
an  area  of  70ft.  by  100ft.  Chicago  is  said  to 
have  more  buildings  of  the  steel  skeleton  type 
than  all  American  cities  together.  But  then  this 
is  not  building  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term  ;  it  is 
not  much  more  than  scaffold  erection.  The  steel 
columns  and  g^ders  and  framework  have  to  be 
made  beforehand,  and  the  erection  is  simply  a 
matter  of  putting  together.  One  day  we  shall 
hear  of  these  frames  of  steel  being  hinged  toge- 
ther and  raised  en  masse,  and  then  secured  by 
ties  ;  the  next  otage  in  the  evolution  of  the  steel 
structure  is  portability. 


KEETINOS  FOB  THE  EKTSTTING  WEEK. 

TcESD AT.— Royal  Institution.  "  The  Building  and  Sculp- 
ture of  Western  Europe,"  No.  1,  by 
Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  F.R.S. 

Thuhsday.  —  Eoyal  Institution.  "Lake  Dwellings," 
No.  1,  by  Dr.  Robert  Munro,  Sec. 
R.S.A.Scot. 

Friday. — Architecttual  Association.  Annual  dinner  at 
Holbom  Restaiirant.   7  p.m. 

Satcbdav  (to  -  MORROW) .  —  Edinburgh  Architectuial 
Association.  Visit  to  St.  Serf's  Church, 
Dysart.  and  to  Ravenscraig  Castle.  Trains 
from  Waverley  Station  2.10  p.m. 


The  death  of  Mr.  David  Logan,  M.I.C.E.,  chief 
engineer  South  Indian  Railway,  occurred  at  Trichi- 
nopoly  on  April  17.  Mr.  Logan  went  out  to  India 
in  1850,  and  his  connection  with  the  South  Indian 
Railway  commenced  ten  years  later,  when  that  line 
was  known  as  the  Great  Southern  of  India  Railway. 
He  was  the  dot/en  of  chief  engineers  of  Indian  Rail- 
ways, and  died  in  harness  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

The  memorial  stone  of  an  extension  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  College  in  Alexandra  -  road, 
Manchester,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Hartley,  of  Aintree.  The  present  college 
gives  accommodation  to  some  thirty  students  for  the 
ministry.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr  Hartley,  room 
is  to  be  made  for  double  that  number,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  £10,000. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists  the  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  members — viz.,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Cafe,  Isaac 
Cooke,  A.  H.  CoUings,  O.  Eckhardt,  John  Eyre, 
Reginald  Frampton,  G.  P.  Gaskell,  W.  Lee  Hankey, 
Charles  Low,  J.  W.  T.  Manuel,  and  S.  H.  Sime. 

On  Saturday  the  formal  opening  of  a  new 
recreation  ground  at  the  north  end  of  Darlington 
took  place.  The  corporation  purchased  16  acres  of 
land  contiguous  to  the  North  Cemetery,  which  has 
been  laid  out  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000,  the  land 
bringing  the  whole  to  about  £5,000. 

Consequent  on  the  resignation  of  Professor  Perry, 
owing  to  his  obtaining  an  appointment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  College  of  Mines,  the  post  of 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Tech- 
nical College,  Finsbury,  has  been  rendered  vacant. 
The  salary  offered  is  £600. 


WAOES  MOVEMENTS. 

The  London  Building  Tuade  Dispute. — In 
accordance  with  notice,  the  whole  of  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  in  the  Metropolis  belonging  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  and  the  General  Union  came 
out  on  strike  on  Monday  morning,  and  this  week 
all  the  council  of  the  former  Society  have  come  to 
London  from  Manchester  to  assist  the  London 
executive  and  the  councils  of  the  other  towns  con- 
cerned. There  is  every  probability  that  the  men 
will  win  a  speedy  victory,  for  each  day  reports  come 
to  hand  of  fresh  firms  who  have  yielded  the  points 
in  dispute,  and  already  nearly  5,000  men  of  the 
12,000  affected  have  resumed  work  at  the  improved 
wage.  The  men's  demand  has,  indeed,  been  con- 
ceded by  110  firms,  four  of  them  being  members  of 
the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders.  Mr. 
Henshaw,  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Association 
of  London  Master  Builders,  states  in  an  official 
communication  that  "  negotiations  are  still  jjend- 
ing  with  the  carpenters  and  joiners  and  painters 
for  a  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute. 
The  plasterers  and  labourer  have  rejected  the 
committee's  proposals.  The  negotiations  with 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  are  proceeding  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  hoped  a 
settlement  wUl  be  arrived  at  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  trades  with  whom  the  committee  have  now 
settled  a  code  of  rules  are,  bricklayers,  plumbers, 
and  smiths  and  titters,  the  increase  in  wages  in  the 
two  latter  societies  commencing  from  August  1, 
next." 

Bromley,  Kent. — The  master  builders  have  con- 
ceded an  advance  of  id.  an  hour  to  bricklayers ;  but 
at  present  have  declined  to  grant  a  like  mcrease  to 
the  bricklayers'  labovirers,  who  threaten  to  come  out 
on  strike. 

Dover. — The  employers  have  granted  the  house- 
painters  and  decorators  an  increase  from  6d.  to  6Jd. 
per  hour. 

Dunfermline.  —  The  Dunfermline  operative 
masons,  who  came  out  on  strike  on  Saturday, 
resumed  work  on  Tuesday.  A  conference  of  em- 
ployers and  representatives  of  the  workmen  took 
place  on  Monday  night,  when  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at  by  which  a  system  of  weekly  payments 
is  to  come  into  opei-ation  on  20th  June. 

Edinbubgh  and  Leith. — At  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  operative  masons  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  held 
on  Fridaay  night  in  the  Free  Tron  Hall,  Chambers- 
street,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Andrew  Craig  presiding, 
after  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  approach  the 
employers  with  a  view  of  securing  a  working  agree- 
ment at  9d.  per  hour  for  a  year  as  from  July  6  next. 

Glasgow. — As  the  result  of  a  conference  on 
Tuesday  between  the  Glasgow  master  plumbers  and 
the  men  on  stnke,  a  settlement  has  been  effected,  and 
work  was  resumed  yesterday  (Thursday). 

Liverpool. — The  cabinet-makers,  who  have  been 
on  strike  for  a  fortnight,  have  obtained  an  advance 
of  id.  per  hour  and  a  reduction  of  hours  to  eight  per 
day. 


CHIPS. 

An  organ,  built  by  Mr.  Binns,  of  Bramley,  has 
just  been  completed  in  St.  Aidan's  Church,  Round- 
hay-road,  Leeds. 

A  large  hotel  is  about  to  be  buUt  on  a  portion  of 
the  old  White  Cloth  Hall  Estate,  in  the  centre  of 
Leeds.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Chorley  and 
Connon,  of  Park-row,  in  that  city. 

The  water  committee  of  the  Colne  Corporation 
have  recommended  the  construction  of  a  new  com- 
pensation reservoir  in  the  Wycollai-  Valley,  distant 
about  four  miles  from  Colne.  This  step  has  been 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  population,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  springs  to  yield  a  larger  supply.  Mr. 
Hill,  C.E.,  of  Manchester,  has  been  secured  as  the 
corporation's  engineer.  The  undertaking  will  entail 
an  outlay  of  £50,000. 

The  govemore  of  the  Belfast  City  and  District 
Asylum  have  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
commissioners  of  control  to  advertise  for  com- 
petitive plans  for  the  erection  at  Purdysbui'u  of  two 
chronic  blocks  for  the  reception  of  300  patients,  and 
such  portions  of  the  administrative  buUdtngs  as  are 
necessary  for  an  asylum  capable  of  containing  here- 
after 800  patients,  with  facilities  for  future  exten- 
sion to  1,000  patients. 

The  convalescent  home  at  West  Kirby,  netir 
Liverpool,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  wing,  which  has  just  been  opened.  The  new 
wing  is  of  red  bricks,  to  match  the  main  block,  its 
chief  internal  features  being  the  provision  of  isola- 
tion rooms  for  infectious  diseases,  and  a  special 
ward  for  crippled  children.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
infecting chamber  and  a  large,  well-lighted  day- 
room.  The  building,  which  has  cost  £3,000,  will 
provide  an  additional  thirty  beds. 
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W.  H.  LASCELLES  and  Co., 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.G. 

TELEPHONE  Ne.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 
Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANK,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINOS. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

 tSTIMATSa    OIVBff  Olf  APPLIOATTOIT 

THE   I VICT  A. 

PATENT  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

Superior  8emi-dry  l*rpss  Uricks,  Deliverable  in  London  by 
(Jamil  and  River. 

WORKS:  WEST  END  BRIDGE,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX. 

For  Samples  and  I'artieularn  Apply, 
LONDON  OFFICE  - 

SL  BEORGE'S  HOUSE^  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 
HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  att<>ntion  of  Arrhiln-ts  is  spfciallv  invitt-d  to  the  Durabilitjr 

and  bi'aiitilul  Cor.ouii  of  ifiii*  m:arri.il. 
Quarriei  Well  Opened;  Quick  DcKiiatch  Outirantved  ;  Stonework 
Delivtred  and  FiXfu  Cutnplete.    Samples  and  Eittimates  Free. 

Addrenn  : — 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTON,  STOKE-L.NDEU  lUM,  SOMERSET. 

London  Ai^ent: — 
  Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16.  Cravun-rtreet.  Strand.  W.C. 

WM.  OLIVER  &  sons; 

MAHOGANY,   WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 


TENDERS. 

Corre.'ipondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender :  it  Wdds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Ai.DERBiiiiT.— For  building  a  hospital  :— 

Knight,  K   £2,830  0  0 

I,ee,  K.  T   2,«64  0  0 

Seaber,  E   2,SG8  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  and  Co   2,300  0  0 

Garland   2,197  0  0 

Kemp,  0.  (accepted)   2,125  0  0 

Amkumiiam.— For  laying  pipes,  &c.,  for  the  Araersham, 
Iii«i'()nsfleld,  and  District  Waterworks.  Mr.  K.  A.  Sand- 
ford  I''awcett,  A. M.I.C'.E.,  1, Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
enffineer : — 

Free  and  Hons  £1,SK)0  0  0 

Williams  lircw.   1,800   0  0 

Daldwin  and  Son  1,708  0  0 

Ward  anil  Cannon     ,  l,64.<i 


liCC  and  Sons 
Darlington,  G.  (accepted) 


0  0 
1,600  0  0 
1,595   0  0 


Asiinv.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  infant  board 

schools :  — 

Beacock,  J.,  Scunthorpe    £520  0  0 

l{obinson,  ScUnthorpe    515  17  6 

Thompson,  H.,  Scunthoipe   510   ()  () 

Varah,  H.,  Ashby    470   0  0 

Kinsley,  Jos.,  Ashby  ^accepted)    ...  393  0  0 

IJiKMi.MdHAji.— For  building  a  new  orpan  in  the  work- 
hou.se  chapel,  for  the  city  board  of  guardians: — 

lialm-shaw  and  Son  (acwpted)     ...      £135   0  0 

BouHSKHDi  Tii.  — For  repairs  to  the  police  station,  for 
the  Hants  (><nintv  Council :  — 

Chinehen,  W.  J.,  Bournemouth    .  .      £700   0  0 
I  Accepted.) 

BnisToi..— For  the  construction  of  pontoons  for  passen- 

g?r  steamers  below  the  present  pontoons  at  Cumberland 
a.sin,  for  the  docks  cf)mmittec : — 

Barnes,  Chaplin,  and  Co.,  Cardiff  (accepted). 

Castor.— For  providing  a  lightning  conductor  to  the 
spire  of  the  i)arish  ehurch  of  Castor,  near  Peterliorough  :  — 
Campbell,  Milton-street,  Peterborough  (accepted). 

Ciiisi.EULHST. — For  the  ei-ection  of  a  new  residence  at 
Meail-road,  f.'hislehui'st,  Kent.    Ernest  A.  Mann,M.K.A., 
liondcm,  architect :—         House.      Fences.  Total, 
liider,  T.,  and  Son        .  .£1.2.')!)    ...£50   0   ...£1,309  0 

Wood,  F   l.OHO    ...    4-t   0    ...    1,12.T  0 

Crossley,  T.,  and  Soil  \.m.)    ...    n   0    ...    1,101  0 

Otwav,  J.  l.i>2o         37    0    ...    1,057  0 

Knight,  T.  .  —      ...    1,029  0 

Lowe,  H.  A.  !Ki.-.      .    ;tO   0    ..     1,02.")  0 

AMiitc,  B.  I.,  and  Son  .  973  .  X)  6  ...  1,012  6 
Somerford,  H.,  and  Son  ..      (89    ...   29  0    .  .      918  0 


CiiAi.KONT  St.  I'eteu's.— For  the  er<x-tion  of  epileptic 
home  for  women  at  Skipping's  I'linn,  for  the  National 
S(ji:iety  for  the  Employment  of  Epil(?pties.  Mr.  Enicst  (.'. 
Bheanniin,  A.K.I.B.A.,  Chevcloy-road,  Newmarket, 
architect:  — 

Darlington,  G.,  Amcrsham  (accepted). 
CiiEi.SKA.— For  rebuilding  the  girls'  and  infants'  offices, 
also  providing  additional  offices  for  boys,  and  part  new- 
drainage  scheme  at  St.  Clemi  nl's-nxnl  Old  School,  for  the 
London  School  Board  ; — 

McCormii  k  and  Sons. . .  £1,567   0  0 

Mallett,  U   1„^30  0  0 

Cruwys,  T.       ...  1,.525   0  0 

Downs,  W.      ...  1,420   0  0 

I jithey  Bros.    ...    1,3»7   0  0 

Vemall,  Danes,  and  Co   1,380  0  O 

llolliday  and  Greenwood    I,;<fl6   0  0 

Triggs,  E   1,314    0  0 

Yerbury,  R.  A.,  and  Sons   1,2G»  0  O 

Beattie,  K.  P.*   1,231   0  0 

*  Bccommendcd  for  aoccptanoe. 

CuDDi.voTo.v.  —  For  isolation    hoHpital,  Cuddington. 

Surrey.    Mr.  H.  D.  Searles  Wood,  F.R.I. B.A.,  157,  Wool 

Exchange,  B.C.,  architect  :— 

Wells,  Ban.stead   £11,223  0  0 

Burmind,  E.  .1.,  Wallington        ...    10,800  0  0 

Potter,  J.  B.,  .Sutton   10,095  0  0 

Hards,  S.,  Ewell    10,,'i84   7  0 

(irist  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aylesbury     .      10,478   0  0 

Humphri<!S.  II.  I.,  Sutton   10,2!»5   0  0 

I'eters  and  Son,  Horsham   10,200  0  0 

Balchin  and  .Shopland,  Sutton*    ...     9,870  0  0 
•  Accepted. 

Dkki'ino  St.  .James.— For  the  erection  of  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel :  — 

Hinson  Bros.,  Stamford  (accepted)     £500  0  0 
(Lowest  of  four  tenders  received.) 

Dk.vizes. — For  constnicting  new  sewer,  manholes.  Sec, 
St.  .Joseph-place,  Devizes,  for  the  Devizes  Urban  Di.strict 
Coimcil.    Mr.  G.  Billingham,  borough  surveyor  : — 

Palmer,  G.,  Neath    £335  11  7 

Brown,  O.,  Devizes   324  14  0 

.Jackaman  and  Son,  Slough   321   0  0 

Ash,  H.,  Devizes  (accepted)         ...       290  0  0 

Dover  —For  the  erection  of  throe  shops  with  dwellings 
over  in  Priory-place,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Thorpe.  Messin. 
Worsfold  and  Hayward,  Dover,  and  80,  Cannon-street. 
London,  i;.C.,  archiUicts.  (Quantities  by  Messrs.  Dunk 
and  B<>u.sflel(l,  Billiter  Sipian— buildings,  E.C. : — 


Adcock,  W.  J. . 

Stitr,  H  

Austen  and  Lewis 

I>ewis.  (i.,  and  Sons  ...   

Bromley,  W  

Hayward  and  Paramor   

Dennc,  W.  &  T.,  Walmer  (accepted) 
Itcat  of  Dover. 


£1,6.36  0  0 

1,.595  0  0 

1,580  7  0 

i,rm  0  0 

1,.5.W  0  0 

1,490  0  0 

1,450  0  0 


ELEGTRIC  LIGHTING. 

GENERATING  PLANT  AND  WIRING. 

Drake  and  Gorham, 

ELECTRICAL.    MECHANICAL,    AND    HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERS, 

66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

AND    AT    MANCHESTER,    GLASGOW,    AND  SCARBOROUGH. 


Every  information  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  different  systems  of  wiring  and  their  application  to 
individual  cases  will  be  given  to  Architects  free  of  charge,  together  with  estimates  of  the  cost. 

This  well-known  firm  have  refused  to  accept  agencies  for  any  one  method,  whether  Interior  Conduit, 
Concentric,  or  other  system,  as  they  recognise  that  each  have  their  advantages  under  certain  working 
conditions,  and  they  prefer  to  be  free  to  advise  upon  the  results  of  their  large  experience.  Both  Partners 
have  been  exclusively  engaged  since  1881  in  electric  lighting  and  the  apolication  of  electricity  to  power 
in  every  branch.  A  list  of  400  houses  lit  by  this  firm,  to  any  of  which  references  may  be  made,  will  be 
famished  on  application.    It  includes:— 

Chatsworth  and  Devonshire  House,  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Wynyard  Park  and  Londonderry  House,  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 

Lansdowne  House,  for  the  Right.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Bank  of  England  and  Branches.      North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

New  Scotland  Yard;  and  Prudential  issuranec  Co.,  Holborn  Bars. 
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MOEE  QUESTIONS  CONCERXINa 
COXTEACTS. 

J^mE  weeks  ago — that  is,  on  April  24 — 
we  mentioned  three  important  questions 
which  had  been  asked  at  the  Surveyors' 
Institution,  and  made  some  remarks  about 
the  first  of  them  :  "  Ought  the  quantities  to 
form  part  of  the  contract  P  "  To  this  our 
reply  was :  "  Yes,  if  they  are  prepared  by 
the  architect  of  the  building.  No,  if  they 
are  prepared  by  an  outside  surveyor."  In 
the  correspondence  which  has  followed,  little 
objection  has  been  made  to  this  view  of  the 
anatter.  The  evils  which  have  resulted  in 
case  after  case  from  the  basing  of  agreements 
on  bills  issued  by  an  independent  O'Uthority 
are  scarcely  denied.  The  opposite  evils, 
which  may  show  themselves  if  bills  issued  by 
the  architect  of  the  building  are  not  the  basis 
of  the  contract,  have  been  strongly  insisted 
on  in  the  letters  we  have  printed.  To  make 
an  architect's  quantities  the  basis  of  the 
contract,  so  that  the  contractor  can  claim  as 
extra  all  the  laboiir  and  materials  in  excess 
of  them  which  the  building  requires,  is  to  do 
away  with  the  one  valid  and  reasonable 
argument  against  them,  provided  always 
that  they  are  properly  prepared. 

On  this  matter  of  preparation  our  cor- 
respondents have  enforced,  by  example  after 
example,  our  own  strongly-worded  advice. 
"  Moat  decidedly  we  advise  no  archi'ert  to  set 
upaa  a  quantity  surveyor  unless  he  has  had  a 
H'lantity  surveyor's  educa'ion."   This  sentence 
has  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  oui- 
controversial  Mends,  who  seem  to  fancy  that 
we  were  advocating  such  items  as  "  20ft.  run 
of  counter,"  or,  perhaps,  "  60ft.  run  of  nave, 
including  columns,  arches,  and  roof  com- 
plete."   But  the  fact  that  a  man  is  an  archi- 
tect no  more  accounts  for  his  turning  out 
such  measurements  as  these,  than  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  siirveyor  accounts  for  his  for- 
getting to  "twice"  his  slating,  or  for  his 
putting  in  "  feet  run  "  of  rafters  for  "  feet 
cube."    We  have  known  surveyors,  both  in 
London  and  the  North,  who  have  made  these 
and  many  similar  blunders;  and  we  have 
known  architects  whose  time  was  taken  up 
in  trying  to  help  them  out  of  the  consequences 
of  their  own  carelessness.    But  it  would  not 
occur  to  us  to  bring  these  things  forward  as 
an  argument  against  the  existence  of  quantity 
8urvej-ing  as  a  profession.  Division  of  labour 
is  the  fashion  of  the  period.    It  has  its 
advantages,    and    it    has    its  drawbacks, 
and   it    is   only  fair   and   just  that  as 
far  as  they  affect  building  matters,  both 
should  be  brought  to  light  in  the  pages  of  a 
building  journal.     Our  contention  is  that 
architects,  and  London  architects  especially, 
do  not  know  half  enough  about  ([uantiW 
surveying.    The  more  proofs  of  their  ignor- 
ance our  correspondents  bring  forward,  the 
more  completely  they  make  good  our  con- 
tention ;  and  we  hope  these  proofs  will  lead 
many  architects  emphatically  not  to  take  out 
quantities  without  knowing  how,   but  to 
learn  how,  whether  they  practise  the  art  or 
not.    For  want  of  knowing,  their  first  esti- 
mates are  fallacious,  and  their  chocking  of 
final  accounts  is  little  more  than  a  farce.  The 
|jublic  see  this,  and  call  them  unpractical. 
They  find  that  the  surveyor  can  really  say 
what  a  building  will  cost,  and  so,  in  spite  of 
his  inefficiency  in   planning,  construction, 
and  design,  they  put  theirwork  into  his  hands. 
FroHi  such  caaH«!S  as  this  the  archifc(;ctural 


frrofcHsion  is  ]>eing  slowly  bled  to  death.  If 

It  had  a  tithe  of  the  energy  w  Inch  inspires  ■  his  eyes  and  looking  at  the  unfinished'struc- 


it  would  wake  up  and  try  to  save  itself  ;  but 
it  does  nothing. 

So  much  for  the  first  question.  The  next 
is  whether  the  (outside)  surveyor  who  took 
out  the  quantities  for  a  building,  should 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  work  done  from 
time  to  time,  and  give  all  the  certificates 
except  the  last.  This,  however,  is  really  two 
questions — not  one.  They  appear  to  have 
been  joined  together  in  the  discussion  at  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  but  they  are  naturally 
independent.  It  does  not  follow,  because  a 
siu'veyor  is  called  in  to  tell  the  architect  the 
value  of  the  materials  and  labour  down  to 
date,  that  he  should  be  made  into  a  super- 
architect,  with  power  to  decree  that  the  con- 
tractor is  to  be  paid  for  them,  whether  or  no. 
An  outside  sui'veyor  has  no  responsibility  for 
the  building,  and  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  it  has  gone  on.  It  may 
happen  that  part  of  the  work  he  has  valued 
has  been  condemned  as  bad  ;  it  may  happen 
that  part  of  it  has  been  wrongly  built,  by 
the  contractor's  mistake,  or  even  by  his  in- 
tention, in  defiance  of  the  architect.  As  we 
remarked  in  a  previous  article,  the  surveyor 
commonly  tends  to  lean,  at  least  a  little,  to 
the  contractor's  side— a  tendency  which,  as 
the  late  coixespondence  shows,  the  contractor 
politely  reciprocates,  by  leaning  in  return  to 
his.  As  matters  now  are,  we  can  all  under- 
f^tand  and  allow  for  this ;  but  what  it  might 
lead  to  if  the  surveyor  had  an  absolute 
power  of  giving  cei-tificates,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  profound  mystery 
how  an  architect  who  knows  nothing  about 
quantities  can  ascertain  even  approximately 
what  is  due  to  the  builder  from  time  to  time. 
Can  anybody  explain  in  what  way  he  ac- 
complishes it  ?  It  cannot,  surely,  be  managed 
by  cubing,  which  is  the  great  refuge  of  the 
non-surveying  architect,   for   how  can  he 
guess,  in  all  sorts  of  different  buildings,  the 
proper  j>rice  per  foot  cube  when  the  walls, 
say,  are  a  yard  or  two  above  ground,  the 
different  price  when  they  are  10ft.,  and  the 
different  price  again  when  they  are  20ft.,  and 
a  iot  of  masonry  has  been  fixed  ?  Probably 
he  does  it,  in  Bacon's  phrase,  "  by  a  sort  of 
happiness "  —  that   sort  which,  in  popular 
phraseology,  might  be  called  "  happy-go- 
luckiness."  The  builder  asks  him  for  £1,000. 
He  offers  him  £500,  which  is  refused  with 
indignation,  and  with  an  offer  to  produce 
proofs  of  the  prime  cost.    Then  the  matter 
is  discussed,  dividers  are  brought  out,  and 
the  actual  height  of  the  walls  is  compared 
with    the    height    of    the   buildmg  when 
complete.    A  guess  is  made  at  the  value 
of  floors    and    staircases,    plumbing,  and 
glazing,  finishings  and   fittings  yet  to  be 
added  to  the  part  erected,  and  the  amount  so 
guessed  at  is  deducted.    Another  guess  is 
made  at  the  value  of  any  extra  work  that  has 
been  done,  deeper  foundations,  more  con- 
crete,   and  the   like.     At    last,  between 
persuasion    on    one    side    and  suspicion 
on    the    other,   the  amount  of  the  certi- 
ficate  is   settled,  and  the  contractor  goes 
off  feeling  that  he  has  got  less  than  he  is 
entitled  to,  while  the  architect  remains,  fear- 
ing that  he  has  given  too  much.    As  long  as 
the  contractor  is  solvent,  little  more  is  heard 
of  the  matter,  till  the  process  is  repeated  over 
certificate  No.  2.    But  if  he  fails,  and  has 
been  over-paid,  the  architect's  position  is  not 
an  enviable  one.    The  agreement  provided 
that  the  contractecs  should  retain  till  com- 
pletion   20  per  cent,  (say)  of  the  money 
earned.    That  is  what  is  in  the  bond.  No- 
body asked,  when  the  agreement  was  pre- 
pared, how  the  architect  was  going  to  ascer- 
tain, at  each  of  ten  or  fifteen  consecutive 
dates,  what  this  20  per  cent,  would  amount 
to.    It  was  treated  as  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world.    No  margin,  no  latitude  was 
allowed  him,  and  the  law  demands  that  he 
shall  have  done  it  with  exactness.    The  law 
takes  it  for  granted  that,  by  merely  opening 


these  business-like  gentlemen,  the  surveyors,  |  ture,  he  could  immediately  discern  that  its 


value,  say  at  3  p.m.  on  April  Ist,  wf  s 
£7,.'}9()  Us.  2.Jd.,  so  that  there  was  not  the 
least  excuse  for  him  if  he  did  not  retain  and 
keep  back,  on  behalf  of  the  contractees,  one- 
fifth  part  of  that  precise  sum.  This  is  only 
another  i)i'oof  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
"  the  law  is  an  ass  "  ;  but  it  is  an  ass  from 
whoso  heels  the  prudent  man  will  take  care 
to  ])rotect  himself. 

If  ho  took  out  his  own  quantities,  the  pro- 
tection would  not bedifficult.  Butsupposethoy 
were  taken  out  by  a  surveyor,  whose  duties 
with  regard  to  them  ceased  when  the  tenders 
came  in  !    It  is  no  jiai-t  of  the  survej'or's 
business  to  leave  his  own  work,  start  off  to 
the  architect's  unfinished  building,  take  all 
the  necessary  measurements  there,  square 
them  up,  abstract  them,  and  bring  them  into 
bill,  and  then  cash  them  out  at  the  schedule 
prices,  and  report  the  result.    To  do  all  this 
is  no  light  matter ;  yet  this,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  must  be  done  eveiy  time  a 
really  exact  certificate  is  required.    ^Mio  is 
to  pay  for  it — not  once  only,  but  over  and 
over  and  over  again — in  the  course  of  every 
contract  ?    If  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay 
— well  and  good.    In  the  ' '  conditions  "  for 
the  Admiralty  competition  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  the  architect  would  be  relieved 
from  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  proper 
amounts  for  certificates.    But  this  was  an 
exceptional  case.    The  ordinary  client  would 
open  his  eyes  very  wide  if  he  were  told  that 
he  must  call  in  a  surveyor  every  time  the 
builder  requii-ed  an  advance.    "  If  anybody 
has  to  be  paid,"  he  would  assuredly  say, 
"  the  architect  must  pay  him."    He  woiild 
not  inquii'e  too  curiously  how  soon  the  sur- 
veyor's   charges,    on    this   system,  would 
entirely  exhaust  the  architect's  commission. 
He  would  not  ask  what  was  likely  to  happen 
when  it  had  all  been  thus  swallowed  up,  nor 
whether  this  would  occur  a  little  before  or  a 
little  after  the  work  was  half  completed. 
Perhaps  the  architect  might  suggest  that  as 
it  was  the  contractor  who  wanted  the  certifi- 
cate, the  contractor  would  be  the  proper 
person  to  be  charged  with  the  necessary 
expenses  of  preparing  it.    But  these  ex- 
penses, if  the  system  were  rigidly  carried 
out,  would  amount  up  to  a  very  considerable 
sum — a  sum,  in  fact,  which  neither  client, 
architect,  nor  contractor  could  usually  or 
reasonably  afford. 

A  mechanical  evasion  of  this  difficulty  has 
sometimes  been  tried.    Certificates  have  been 
made  self-acting.  The  conditions  of  contract, 
instead  of  stating  that  such  and  such  a  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  the  work  will  be 
certified  for  everj'  time  it  reaches  £o00  or 
£1,000,  have  been  worded  in  quite  a  dift'erent 
way.     They  provide  that  the  builder  is  to 
receive  a  stated  proportion  of  the  contract 
sum  when  the  walls  are  10ft.  above  ground; 
another  stated   proportion  when  they  a.T?, 
sav,  20ft. ;  another  when  the  main  cornice  is 
fixed ;  and  so  on,  by  stage  after  stage,  to  the 
end.    It  has  even  been  supjiosed  that  this 
system  of  fixed  points  will  stimulate  the  con- 
tractor, and  tempt  him  to  make  all  possible 
speed  from  one  refreshment  place  to  another. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  fancy  was 
realised  in  practice.    Before  the  days  of  rail- 
ways, some  ingenious  person  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  dog-post,  which  was  to  operate  by 
similar  means.    The  dog  was  to  be  harnessed 
to  a  light  car,  containing  the  letters.  A  long 
bamboo  was  to  be  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  car, 
so  as  to  project  a  yard  or  more  beyond  his 
nose  ;  and  from  the  end  of  this  bamboo  there 
was  to  be  hung  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge. 
The  inventor  conceived  that  the  dog,  finding 
the  bird  almost  within  reach,  would  eagerly 
rush   forward  to  seize  it.     The  faster  he 
went,   the  faster  the  bird  would  go ;  anC 
so,   in    theory,   he   would  reach  his  first 
station    with    incredible    rajjidity.  Here, 
that  he  might  not  conclude  the  pursuit 
to    be    vain,    a    leg    or   a    wing  was 
be  given  him,  and  he  then  started  off,  as 


before,  to  capture  what  was  left  of  the  body. 
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The  scheme  workod  well  on  paper,  as  does 
that  which  wo  have  compared  to  it.  In 
actual  fact  difficultips  arose.  Thoy  could 
hardly  he  absent  on  the  self-acting  certificate 
system.  The  walls  might  go  uj)  more  rapidly 
than  well.  Tiio  work  iniglit  bo  "rushed," 
and  every  detail  scanijjed  or  forgotten  which 
required  time  and  trouble.  One  would  ex- 
pect an  immense  amount  of  patching  and 
fitting,  of  correcting  and  making  good,  to  be 
required  before  a  stnicturo  carried  out  on 
thi.s  ])lan  was  really  perfect  and  fit  for  occu- 
pation. >So,  on  the  whole,  thei'e  seems 
nothing  for  it  but  to  recognise  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  put  them  into  the  agreement. 
The  architect  should  have  to  give  certificates 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  with- 
out measuring,  or  c;iusing  to  be  measured, 
the  work  that  has  been  done  at  the  date  of 
the  certificate.  In  colloquial  language,  ho 
should  be  bound  to  make  the  best  shot  at  it 
that  he  can.  His  certificate  should  be 
admittedly  of  the  natiu'O  of  a  careful  guess ; 
and  if  cither  the  employer  or  tlie  contractor 
wants  exact  accm-acy,  the  employer  or  the 
contractor,  as  the  case  must  bo,  nuist  pay  for 
the  surveying  work,  by  which  alone  this 
accuracy  can  be  obtained. 

There  remains  tlio  third  question  raised  at 
the  Surveyors'  I  nstitution :  ' '  Should  the  archi- 
tect bo  the  arbitrator  under  the  contract  'i  " 
This  seem  a  (piestion  to  be  settkid  separately 
in  every  separate  case,  and  to  be  settled 
mainly  by  the  contractor.  His  answer  to  it 
will  depend  very  much  un  his  opinion  of  each 
particular  architect's  knowledge,  experience, 
and  fairness.  If  the  contractor  agrcc^s  to  it 
— and  he  does  agree  more  frequently  than  a 
man  of  business  ignorant  of  building  matters 
might  expect — no  one  else  is  likely  to  object. 
On  the  face  of  the  matter,  the  architect's 
interest  is  rather  to  favoiu'  his  client  than 
his  builder  ;  and  if  the  builder  laj-s  his  case 
before  an  independent  arbitrator,  and  calls 
in  professional  assistance  to  help  him  in 
making  out  that  case  against  the  clienc,  the 
architect  is  in  a  manner  forced  to  act  as  the 
client's  representative,  and  to  say  whatever 
can  bo  fairly  said  against  the  case.  But  this 
is  not  so  if  it  rests  with  him  alone  to  give  a 
final  decision.  If  he  is  an  honourable  man, 
he  win  then  do  his  utmost  to  be  imjiartial. 
This  may  often  be  easy ;  but  in  special 
circumstances  it  may  be  hard,  and  it  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  either  expected  or 
desired  that  the  architect  should  usually  be 
made  sole  arbitrator,  at  least  in  contracts  of 
considerable  amount. 


AECHITECTS'  CRITICS. 

INVENTION  and  criticism  possess  nothing 
in  common — one  is  creative,  the  other 
destructive.  They  are  two  functions  seldom 
found  in  the  same  person.  A  designer,  painter, 
or  composer  is  often  strangely  deficient  in  the 
power  of  critically  examining  his  own  work, 
or  on  what  laws  his  own  success  depends. 
And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  average  critic, 
though  he  knows  something  about  principles 
and  methods,  is  bj^  no  means  an  artist, 
and  it  is  as  much  a  wonder  to  most  people  as 
it  was  to  the  tutor  of  Tiistram  Shandy  that 
a  man  who  knows  not  so  much  as  the  names 
of  his  tools  should  be  able  to  work  so  skil- 
fully. Dr.  Latham,  in  condemning  the  usual 
school  drill  in  Lindley  Mm-ray,  observes 
that  ' '  gross  vulgarity  is  a  fault  to  be  pre- 
vented by  habit — not  rules  "  ;'  and  Herbert 
Spencer  has  said  that  ' '  a  clear  head,  a  quick 
imagination,  and  a  sensitive  ear  will  go  far 
towards  making  all  rhetorical  precepts  need- 
less." So  it  is  with  critical  rules — they  have 
never  made  artists,  but  they  have  their  uses 
nevertheless  ;  there  is  generally  some  half- 
truth  in  the  shallowest  criticism.  The  archi- 
tect has  his  own  critics,  and  these  are  of  several 
kinds.  We  have  art  critics — a  large  and  by 
no  means  imited  army — engineer  critics,  who 
bring  every  question  to  the  touchstone  of 
commonsense  or  dry  calcidation,  and  the 


general  busybody,  who  has  plenty  to  say  about 
almost  everything,  from  the  merits  of  a 
])icturo  or  elevation  to  the  vkva  of  a  tank  ; 
then  WO  have  the  "  man  in  the  street,"  who 
represents  the  average  public  oi)inion  ;  the 
client  and  his  fiiends,  and  the  newspaper 
critic,  all  of  whom  make  a  formidable  array 
of  public  opinion.  Another  distinction  must 
be  made  between  tlie  learned  and  the  shallow 
or  superficial  critics.  Wo  may  say  a  f(!w 
words  about  some  of  these.  First,  the  art 
critic.  He  is  generally  a  man  who  has  a 
general  ac(iuaintanco  with  artistic  literature, 
moves  in  moi'o  or  loss  limited  an  art  circle, 
has  perhaps  written  <a  few  books,  articles, 
and  letters  in  joiu-nals,  and  whose  plan  is 
generally  aggi-cssive,  under  a  i)sou(lonpn. 
He  utters  platitudes  and  deals  largely 
in  generalities,  but  never  saj's  anything 
about  which  he  may  be  called  to  account. 
As  long  as  he  confines  his  criticism 
to  pictures  ho  does  little  to  complain 
of;  he  dwells  on  the  subject,  tho  way  it  is 
treated,  tho  composition,  or  the  colour ;  he 
points  out  something  wi'ong  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  nature,  atmosphere,  or  costume ;  he 
finds  fault  with  the  drawing  and  colour  or 
atmosphere.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  these 
points  are  questions  more  or  less  of  taste  or 
opinion,  and  not  fact.  But  when  he  criticises 
a  building  or  a  design  he  is  not  on  such  safe 
ground.  He  assumes  something  which  does 
not  exist,  or  ho  fiiuls  fault  with  tho  design  or 
style,  or  tho  size  of  the  windows,  the  projec- 
tion of  a  cornice,  without  knowing  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  tho  architect  had  to 
work,  or  the  real  construction.  He  conjec- 
tures an  opinion  which  has  no  foundation, 
and  which  the  idle  and  ill-trained  ear  of  the 
public  is  apt  to  accept  as  truth,  and  in  this 
way  his  criticism  does  harm,  and  misrepre- 
sents. The  critic  of  a  public  building  which, 
jirobably,  he  has  never  entered,  or  the 
plan  of  which  he  has  never  seen,  is  very  self- 
possessed  ;  he  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
merits  of  the  work.  Ho  may  influence  public 
taste  for  a  time,  but  the  worthles-sness  of  his 
opinion  is  soon  discovered.  There  arc  few  of 
our  readers  who  will  not  remember  the  severe 
criticism  passed  on  Barrv-'s  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, both  when  the  design  was  selected  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  building.  Column 
after  column  of  diatribe  and  abuse  were 
heaped  upon  that  edifice,  chiefly  by  the 
partisans  of  Classic  or  Italian  Renaissance ; 
its  style,  its  detail,  its  elaboration,  came 
under  the  lash  of  the  critic  ;  but  with  all  its 
faults  it  has  survived  its  bitterest  enemies, 
and  there  are  many,  even  of  the  same  school, 
who  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  its  merits 
and  the  ability  displayed  in  its  design.  The 
gi-eater  the  abuse  lavished  on  a  good  design 
the  more  its  jnerits  are  revealed  ;  they  recoil 
on  its  traducers.  So  it  has  been  with  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  design  for  the 
Foreign  Ofiice,  the  Law  Comis,  and  many  other 
public  edifices  which  have  been  attacked  by 
scurrilous  and  irresponsible  writers.  Somehow 
or  other  these  censors  attack  a  creation  of 
their  own  brain  ;  thej'  fancy  they  have  made 
a  discover}',  pointed  out  a  bad  imitation  of 
some  Classical  work,  or  some  solecism,  which 
is  reaUy  an  error  of  theii'  own  when  they 
know  aU.  These  self -assertive  critics  are 
generally  slaves  to  some  idea  :  they  are  some- 
times purists  who  think  everything  wrong 
which  does  not  fit  in  with  theii-  ideal  example 
of  a  particular  style.  Even  the  late  lAx. 
Fergusson  possessed  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  13th-centiuy  Gothic  of  Amiens  Cathedral 
and  the  Parthenon,  and  could  not  see  any- 
thing to  admii'o  in  any  modem  architect's 
work — not  even  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Has 
he  not  somewhere  said  that  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  is  ' '  the  most  perfect  building  yet 
erected  by  man  "  :  that  it  combines  the  tlu'ee 
elements  of  the  "  Technic,"  the  "  Esthetic,' 
and  the  "  Phonetic"  in  their  proper  propor- 
tions ?  Cologne,  Rheims,  Chartres  Cathedrals, 
good  as  they  are,  are  "not  in  it."  So  we 
have  had  other  writers — Ruskin,  for  instance 


— who  have  i)rai8od  to  an  inordinate  extent 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice  and  all  Venetian  woi-k. 
Lately  we  have  had  men  who  have  paid 
th(!ir  adoration  to  all  that  savoui's  of 
Holland  and  "  (iueen  Anne."  Other  critics, 
while  objecting  to  mere  purism,  affect  an 
independent  air  and  set  up  an  ideal  of  their 
own,  anv  dopaituro  from  which  they  con- 
demn. AVe  hardly  know  which  class  is  the 
worst ;  they  both  express  their  opinions  with 
authoritj',  if  not  acerbity,  proportioned  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  real  conditions.  The 
engineer,  or  "matter-of-fact,"  critic,  though 
less  numerous,  is  almost  as  pugnacious  ;  his- 
strictures  are,  however,  generallj'  confined  to 
the  use,  or  misuse,  of  materials  or  faulty 
construction.  He  couii)lains,  for  instance,  of 
tho  scheme  of  drainage,  heating  or  ventila- 
tion, and  sundry  other  details  which  do  not 
affect  the  general  design.  He  delights  to 
find  fault  with  architects'  work,  his  scientific 
knowledge,  and  to  compare  him  unfavour- 
ably with  the  engineer.  When  any  failui'e 
occurs  this  kind  of  critic  is  exultant ;  the 
architect  knows  nothing  about  his  business, 
his  girder  or  columns  have  been  miscalcu- 
lated— all  the  fault  of  not  engaging  an 
engineer,  and  so  on. 

"  Public  (Opinion  "  is  rather  a  hard  task- 
master as  well  as  fickle  in  its  tastes.  Great 
buildings  have  been  alternately  praised  and 
found  fault  with ;  at  first  denounced  or 
laughed  at,  then  recognised,  and  last  of  all 
admired,  and  they  and  their  authors  have 
experienced  the  same  change  of  feeling  which 
the  great  statesman,  literary  man,  poet,  or 
painter  has  undergone  who.se  works,  lam- 
pooned duringhislifetime,  have  been  esteemed 
till  after  his  death.  And  it  is  the  same  post- 
humous fame  which  .seems  to  await  everj- 
artist's  work.  While  in  matters  of  national 
policy  the  public  often  take  the  commonsense 
view  in  readjusting  the  balance  of  power, 
they  do  not  understand  architecture.  The 
"man  in  the  street"  is  only  capable  o{ 
appreciating  such  qualities  as  size,  showiness, 
and  other  ad  captandum  features  which 
appeal  to  the  crowd.  To  his  undisceming 
mind  it  is  of  little  iise  to  put  before  him 
Classical  proportions  or  good  detail  or  any  of 
those  finer  qualities  which  the  artist  can 
api^reciate,  as  it  would  be  just  as  much  lost 
on  him  as  a  sonata  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
Yet  there  are  uses  in  public  opinion. 
The  architect  has  to  submit  to  it  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible.  In  matters  of  practical 
moment  the  pubUc  quickly  discern.  jVfter 
the  Coui-ts  of  Justice  were  completed  very 
numei-ous  were  the  complaints  about  the 
access  to  the  Courts,  and  especially  their 
mode  of  ventilation.  Want  of  sufficient 
egress  from  public  buildings,  narrow  cor- 
lidors,  awkward  stairs,  inconvenient  seats, 
draughty  halls,  and  other  defects  are- 
quickly  discovered.  In  these  things  the 
architect  can  learn  much  from  the  average 
gmmbler,  and  would  do  wisely  to  study  his- 
wants.  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  criticism 
on  the  architect  has  been  beneficial.  It  has 
shown  him  that  he  has  more  clients  than  one- 
to  serve ;  the  pubhc  are  really  his  judges, 
and  censors  when  he  carries  out  a  public 
building,  and  if  they  are  not  his  masters, 
they  can  express  themselves  verj^  strongly, 
and,  if  need  be,  rebukingly.  No  matter  how 
beautiful  as  a  work  of  art  his  edifice  may  be, 
if  it  offends  in  any  points  of  utility  he  is- 
quickly  made  aware  of  its  defects,  which  all 
his  architectural  skill  is  unable  to  avert  or 
atone  for.  In  this  way  he  is  quite  as  mucL 
under  the  lash  of  the  pubUc  as  his  brother 
artists  the  painter  or  the  musician,  for  everv 
one  of  his  buildings  can  testify  against  him. 
One  other  kind  of  critic  deserves  a  passing- 
allusion  under  this  head,  as  he  is  generally" 
supposed  to  lead  public  opinion — we- 
mean  the  ordinary  newspaper  critic — who- 
has  not  had  experience  of  the  sensational 
paragraph  writer — a  man  whose  rashness  and 
precipitancy  exceed  that  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  real  facts ;  a  man  who  will  rush  into  print 
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"where  angels  fear  to  ti'ead,"  and  discover 
all  sorts  of  defects,  exaggerate  discoveries, 
or  lament  some  act  of  so-called  vandalism 
where  there  has  only  been  timely  pre- 
caution taken  to  prevent  accidents.  One  of 
the  most  recent  instances  of  this  sort  of 
criticism  has  been  illustrated.  A  corre- 
spondent of  a  contemporary,  whose  enthu- 
siasm for  letting  things  i-emain  as  they  are 
is  only  equalled  by  the  clever  sketches  which 
accompr.ny  his  remarks  on  some  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churches,  has  been  sharply 
taken  to  task  by  one  of  our  leading  chiu'ch 
architects  and  restorers,  whose  letter  in 
reply  to  the  strictm-es  that  have  appeared 
has   completely  held    up  to   ridicule  the 

-  flippancy  and  exaggerated  sentiment  of 
tenderness  of  his  critic,  who  has  dared 
to  venture  to  condemn  the  authoritative 
xestoration  of  one  of  oui-  most  valued 
church  spires  without  the  barest  knowledge 
of  facts.  There  have  been  occasions  when 
wholesale  and  destructive  restoration  has 
been  earned  too  far ;  but  for  a  newspaper 
correspondent  to  complain  of  the  deposition 
of  certain  sculptured  stone  figm-es  from  the 
base  of  the  spire  of  St.  Maiy's,  Oxford,  which 
has  suffered  much  from  decay,  and  has  given 
■cause  for  well-grounded  alann,  is  too  ridi- 

-  culous.  Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  hasty 
■criticism  which  architects  intrusted  with 
the  restoration  of  our  monuments  have  to 

/  «ombat.  "While  both  the  medical  practi- 
tioner and  law\-er  are  exempt  from  the 
interference  of  these  meddlesome  inquisitors 
an  their  spheres,  architecture  is  considered 
an  open  ground  for  their  liberty  of  thought 
•  and  action.  These  busybodies  are  for  ever 
active  when  jiublic  opinion  has  to  be  aroused. 
Jiisraeli  has  declared  that  the  "  public  never 
think;  they  have  no  time,"  and  that  we  live 
under  the  "empire  of  general  ideas."  Under 
the  sway  of  these  ideas,  shallow  and  weak  as 
they  are,  the  artistic  treasures  of  our  time 
have  to  contend.  Our  best  novelists,  dra 
matic  authors,  and  poets  have  to  submit  to 
the  lucubrations  of  men  and  women  who 
have  only  a  very  supei-ficial  knowledge  of 
their  vocations.  "Opinion,  the  sovereign 
mistress  of  effects,"  is  keenly  sought,  even 
by  our  ablest  men ;  but  architects  and  other 
can  be  reassured  by  the  counsel  of  King 
Heniy :  "  Things  done  well,  and  with  a  care, 
exempt  themselves  from  fear." 


It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  every 
jn-ovincial  architect  to  agi'eo  to  a  set  of  rules 
like  those  di-awn  up  by  the  Institute  for  the 
conduct  of  competitions,  as  to  the  moot  point 
of  assessors,  or  as  to  premiums,  excellent  as 
they  are  in  the  interests  of  Ijondon  architects 
and  of  men  who  have  made  a  name.  Then  the 
question  of  "quantity-taking"  has  always 
been  a  debated  one.  Provincial  architects  are 
in  the  habit  of  preparing  quantities  for  their 
own  buildings  at  least.  The  custom  has  been 
found,  no  doubt,  advantageous  in  certain 
ways.    It  has  enabled  the  architect  to  keep 


^EO^^xcxvL  .u-tillitiox. 

ONE  of  the  principal  topics  discussed  at 
the  conference  of  architects  at  Man- 
chester was  the  obedience  of  provincial 
architectural  societies  and  presidents  to  the 
London  Institute.  As  long  as  we  have 
known  the  feelings  and  inclination  of  the 
provincial  practitioner,  the  question  of 
affiliation  with  the  parent  institute  has 
been  an  oj)en  one.  Metropolitan  practice 
and  methods  have  no  doubt  a  certain 
influence  over  those  who  practise  in  the 
country  ;  there  are  questions  of  professional 
routine  and  custom  relating  to  various 
subjects  which  re<j[uire  to  be  settled  by  the 
central  authority,  but  there  are  other  points 
over  which  a  central  control  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence of  local  societies.  In  fact,  we 
are  doubtful  whether,  if  the.se  were  all 
united  under  the  autf>cratic  control  of  a 
Metropolitan  centre,  there  would  not  be 
-omething  of  the  disadvantages  attending 
all  imperial  governments.  The  indcpoinhmt 
action  of  local  societies  hitherto  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial ;  it  has  been  the 
means  of  uniting  for  local  purposes  men  of 
various  views — architficts  and  surveyors  to- 
getlier— with  the  object  of  formulating  rules 
and  methods  of  practice.  Any  dictatorial 
authority  exorcised  by  a  London  body,  or 
any  submission  on  points  affecting  provincial 
•customs,  would  lead  to  rupture.  Take;,  for 
example,  a  question  like  that  of  competition. 


the  quantities  of  material  and  labour  under 
his  own  control,  and  has  given  him  a  voice 
in  deciding  disputed  points   or  adjusting 
differences.   The  practice  has  also  been  found 
remunerative.    Again,  the  provincial  prac- 
titioner does  not  care  to  be  tied  too  strictly 
to  rules  of  etiquette,  which  find  acceptance 
amongst  the  more  favoui'ed  circles  of  London 
practice.    He  is  also  willing  to  accept  lower 
premiums  and   commissions.    Any  outside 
interference  with  these  discretionary  powers 
of  the  local  architect  would  be  resented.  It 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  expect  in  the 
present  state  of  the  profession  any  unanimity 
in  these  mattei-s.  Air.  Salomons,  in  his  paper, 
passed  over  these  points,  and  only  dealt  on  the 
general  advantages  of  being  united  to  the 
central  authority,  which  may  be  admitted  theo- 
retically.   As  to  the  25resent  mode  of  election 
to  the   Institute,   no  provincial  architect, 
whether  in  good  practice  or  not,  would  care 
to  be  voted  for  by  young  men  who  had  been, 
perhaps,  brought  up  in  his  own  office,  or 
had  been  draughtsmen  in  it,  though  they  had 
now  become  members  of  the  Institute.  But 
the  leading  questions  with   the  provincial 
architect  are :  "  What  advantage  am  I  likely 
to  derive  in  my  professional  practice  by  being 
a  member  of  the  Institute !'  Will  it  improve 
my  abilities,  or  make  those  who  are  likely  to 
employ  me  think  better  of  me  as  an  archi- 
tect ?  "    For  a  president  of  a  local  society,  it 
may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage,  though  the 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Society  is  not  a 
member,  and  is  certainly  none  the  worse 
for  it.    Mr.  A.  Culshaw,  the  past-president, 
put   a  very   plain    question.     lie  asked, 
"  What  good  is  the  Institute  membership 
in  the  provinces    to  those  who  belonged 
to    local    societies!'"    He    thought  they 
would  have   "a    great  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing provincial  members  that  they  could 
derive  much  benefit  in  the  present  position 
of  the  Institute   in  relation   to  the  allied 
societies  by  becoming  members."    Mr.  John 
Holden,  the  president  of  the  Manchester 
Society  of  Architects,  admitted  that  the  pro- 
vincial  architects    obtained  through  theii" 
local  societies  "  many   of  the  advantages 
which  the  In.stituto  had  to  offer,"  though 
he  advocated  that  provincial  societies  should 
act  as  "feeders"  to  the  parent  society,  and 
that  every  president  of  a  local  society  ought 
to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute.    These  ad- 
missions and  opinions  hardlj-  apjily  to  all 
outsiders ;  the  ballot  at  ])resent  required  is 
not  the    kind    of    election    that    can  be 
tolerated  by  every  architect  who  had  cre- 
dentials to  show  as  to  his  capabilities  and 
exj)erience  ;  as  another  member  said,  it  was 
easier  to  keeji  a  man  out  of  the  Institute  if 
a  ballot  was  demanded  than  to  get  him  in. 
The  artist  i)articularly  felt  this  difficulty 
of  election,    (iualification  is  the  only  basis 
on   which   membershij)   or    affiliation  can 
rest.    The  aiiist  and   the   specialist  must 
both  be  recognised,  but  they  could  hardl}- 
be  by  ballot  as  it  is  at  present  conducted. 
The  "  aii-architect "  knows  he  ought  to  be 
admitted,  but  the  present  system  does  not 
favour  him.    Conse(juently  he  is  satisfied  to 
remain  outside.     So  long  as  ho  sees  other 
men  less  able  than  himself  Fellows  of  the 
Institute,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  will 
make  any  effort  to  covet  the  distinction  of 
membershii)  of  a   body  which   includes  a 
large  number  of  men  with  whom  he  cannot 
be  in   8ymi)athy,    These    are  insuperable 


obstacles  in  the  way  of  joining  a  body  who 
have  no  legalised  powers  to  give  effect  to  the 
prestige  they  offer.  H  membership  guaran- 
teed the  exclusion  of  all  incompet<,'nt  archi- 
tects, and  i)ossossed  the  further  advantage 
of  securing  i)ublic  jiatronage,  the  case 
might  be  different.  The  public  at  pre- 
sent care  very  little  for  any  professional 
body  who  have  no  legislative  power ;  they 
are  ready  to  engage  anyone  as  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  or  an  aichitect  who  can  offer  them 
service  on  the  most  reasonal^le  terms.  We 
have  instances  of  this  unconcem  for 
professional  status  in  the  employment  of 
quacks  in  medicine  by  a  large  class  of  the 
pubUc,  of  incompetent  tradesmen,  and  even 
of  builders  to  design  theii-  houses  and  shoj^s. 
So  long  as  men  can  be  found  who  wiU  pre- 
scribe, or  design,  it  matters  little  with  some 
people  whom  thej'  employ.  He  may  be  a 
member  of  this  institute,  or  that  societ}',  or 
not — it  does  not  matter.  "Is  he  compe- 
tent "  "Has  he  cured  any  patient 'r " 
"Has  he  designed  a  convenient  building !' " 
These  are  the  main  considerations  with  the 
public,  who  judge  by  what  a  man  can  do,  or  has 
done,  not  by  any  inquu-y  as  to  his  profes- 
sional status,  or  the  number  of  initials  he 
appends  to  his  name. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  SALONS  OF 
THE  CHAMP  DE  ilAES  AND  CHAMPS 
ELYSEES. 

THE  section  of  architecture  at  the  Salon  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  although  containing  only 
a  limited  number  of  selected  drawings  and 
sketches,  is,  nevertheless,  almost  more  interest- 
ing than  the  more  important  section  of  architec- 
tm-e  at  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  At 
this  latter  salon  are  exhibited  the  strictly  classical 
designs  and  studies  of  present  and  past  followers 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  most  of  whom  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  parent  salon.  At  the 
Champ  de  Mars  we  find  the  works  of  those  archi- 
tects who,  like  their  brother  artists,  the  painters, 
have  wished  to  strike  out  oTi  new  lines  with 
modem  ideas,  leaving  classicism  aside  in  their 
endeavours  to  produce  free  and  original  styles, 
brought  about  by  a  Lirger  use  of  the  various  new 
materials  available  at  the  present  daj-,  or  by  free 
and  unhampered  ideas  of  rational  art. 

At  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  section  of  architec- 
ture is  closely  aUied  to  the  important  one  of 
decorative  art  and  art  objects,  and  although  this 
year  there  are  few  exhibits  in  the  latter  section 
which  may  claim  to  be  very  closely  attached  to 
architecture,  yet  it  is  the  intention  and  endeavour 
of  the  committee  of  architecture  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  public  by  including  in  the  rooits 
containing  drawings  of  architecture  aU  extiibils 
of  work  and  decoration  which,  by  their  nature  or 
form,  adapt  themselves  to  architectural  purposes, 
and  thus  exhibit  and  explain  in  soUd  form  the 
realisation  of  portions  of  the  designs  hanging  on 
the  surrounding  walls. 

M.  de  Baudot,  president  of  the  section  of 
architecture,  and  leading  spirit  of  the  movement 
in  favour  of  a  modem  treatment  of  design  brought 
about  by  the  rational  use  of  modem  materials 
adapted  by  their  fitness  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
age,  exhibits  a  design  for  a  country  house.  As 
is  the  case  with  nearly  aU  of  the  work  of  this 
architect,  the  designs  appear  somewhat  wanting 
in  effect  on  paper — either,  perhaps,  because  the 
breadth  of  treatment  and  the  cleverness  of 
rational  design  cannot  be  well  expressed  in  draw-> 
ing,  or  possibly  because  we  are  so  habituated  to 
the  vigorous  style  of  drawing  and  coloimng  a  la 
mode  of  the  younger  school,  that  we  cannot 
properly  appreciate  the  much  more  sober  render- 
ing of  an  older  architect  like  M.  de  Baudot.  Be 
it  one  reason  or  another,  the  apparently  un- 
interesting designs  on  paper  are  marvellously 
effective  and  harmonious  in  execution.  In  this 
country  house  the  architect  has  succeeded  in 
employing  to  the  best  advantage  a  number  of  the 
new  methods  of  construction  now  fast  gaining 
groimd  in  France,  such  as  hoUow  walls,  adapted 
for  heating  and  ventilation  purposes,  as  well  as 
other  constructive  conveniences ;  floors,  par- 
titions, and  roofs  constructed  of  cement  arme  or 
iron  trelUs  imbedded  in  cement ;  glass  bricks  for 
lighting  and  ornamental  purposes,  coloured  and 
ceramic  glass  of  the  latest  invention,  and  a  large 
use  of  ceramic  work  for  the  decoration  of  the 
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faCj'ade.  A  chief  point  of  the  design  consists  of  a 
spacious  hall  siirmountod  by  a  cupola  constructed 
of  hffht  materials,  such  as  iron  and  cement  ar- 
ranprod  in  a  manner  well  adapted  for  receiving 
a  brilliant  and  effective  polj-chrome  decoration. 
In  collaboration  with  ]\[.  I'ortevin,  the  same 
architect  exhibits  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Hotel  du  fjion  d'Or,  at  Ithcinis,  in  which 
the  employment  of  similar  materials  and  methods 
results  in  a  fa(,'!ide  of  pleasing  silhouette,  and  of  an 
effect  very  different  to  the  ordinary  style  of 
traveller's  hotel. 

M.  Jiruneau  has  a  design  for  the  now 
Palais  des  Arts,  proposiid  to  be  erected  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  in  which  the  architect 
has  endeavoured  to  solve,  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  the  difficult  problem  of  producing  a  good 
effect  in  the  decor.ation  of  the  blind  fa(,'ades  of 
top-litrlited  buildings.  His  success  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  and  the  treatment  scarcely  rational,  for 
the  immense  false  bays,  although  very  skilfully 
decorated,  persist  in  giving  the  imjjression  of 
large  windows  ingeniously  fitted,  in  despite  of  the 
explanation  that  these  bays  are  simply  decorative 
fittings  between  the  buttresses  supporting  the  roof 
trusses.  A  novel  feature  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  semicircular  apsides  at  the  extremities  of 
the  sculpture  g.allorics,  constructed  entirely  of 
gla.ss  bi'icks  of  pleasing  shape. 

The  public,  which  gives  but  a  passing  glance 
at  the  drawings  it  does  not  understand,  is 
attracted  and  interested  by  the  large  and  coloured 
wood  and  plaster  model  of  a  scheme  for  trans- 
forming into  a  covered  hall,  the  courtyard  of 
Ilaarzwillens  Castle,  at  T'trecht,  exhibited  by 
M.  Benouville.  An  ingenious  system  of  wood 
fan-vaulting  rises  from  each  of  the  four  angles  of 
the  courtyard,  uniting  in  a  large  centre-piece 
filled  in  with  coloured  glass.  Pierced  bands 
unite  the  vault  ribs  horizontiiUy  with  vertical 
spandrels  filled-in  with  colodred  glazing.  The 
ensemble  is  exceedingly  good,  and  a  sculptured 
wooden  gallery  on  brackets  occupying  two  sides 
of  the  hall  adds  to  the  pleasing  effect. 

M.  Guimard  occupies  a  considerable  surface 
with  a  large  series  of  water-colour  perspectives 
and  studies  made  during  the  enjoyment  of  a 
Salon  travelling  scholarship  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Holland.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sketches 
consists  of  country  houses  and  villas  existing  in 
various  parts  of  England,  forming  an  interesting 
study  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  some  of  our 
well-known  English  architects.  M.  Guimard 
also  exhibits  a  very  ingenious  scheme  for  the 
Exposition  of  1900,  consistina:  of  an  artificial  hill 
covered  with  various  buildings,  theatres,  and 
restaurants  of  very  original  design,  dominated  by 
a  lofty  iron  tower  of  a  new  and  graceful  form. 

M.  Herbert  Lucas  has  a  design  for  a  country 
house  at  Newport,  U.S.A.,  a  type  of  American 
domestic  architecture,  but  somewhat  more  regular 
and  Classic  in  plan  than  is  usual  in  English  and 
American  villa  plans. 

M.  Calinaiid  has  a  design  for  a  country  house 
to  be  constriicted  of  brick  and  cement  arme.  The 
system  of  roofing  is  ingenious,  if  not  practical ; 
the  roof  planes,  instead  of  sloping  towards  the 
exterior  waUs,  descend  inwards  and  meet  in  a 
kind  of  modern  impluvium  useful  for  storing 
rainwater. 

M.  Garas  exhibits  drawings  for  the  construc- 
tion and  decoration  of  an  artist's  dwelling — 
designs  which  are  interesting  as  indicating  a 
remarkable  creative  talent  and  great  skill  in 
drawing  and  colouring  a  number  of  highly 
original  and  fantastic  ideas,  inspired,  according 
to  the  artist,  by  the  decadent  literature  of  to-day. 
The  sections  show  a  series  of  ingeniously  vaulted 
rooms,  with  numerous  narrow  windows  which 
light  in  a  dim,  mysterious  m.anner  the  curious 
and  enigmatical  designs  for  wall-hangings,  furni- 
ture, and  mural  sculpture  decoration. 

M.  Lucien  Roy  exhibits  his  proposed  restora- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Chateau  de  Langeais, 
near  Tours,  first  built  by  PieiTO  de  Brosse, 
chamberlain  of  Philippe  le  Hardi.  The  draw- 
ings are  executed  with  the  great  care  and  precision 
remarkable  in  those  of  the  Monuments  Historiques. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  those  architects  who 
indulge  in  artistic  dreams  and  flights  of  fancy  are 
the  sketches  of  M.  Guillemonat,  a  series  of  very 
clever  imaginings  of  decorative  architecture  in 
which  the  human  form  plays  an  important  part. 

"The  Refuge  of  Dreams,"  byM.  Provensal,  is  a 
wonderfully  clever  piece  of  work,  skilfully  ex- 
pressed. An  immense  building  dominating  a 
mountain,  and  placed  in  striking  relief  against 
the  sky,  forms  the  mysterious  temple  of  fancy. 
The  plan  and  elevations  of  the  building  are  so 


composed  as  to  give  in  ensemble  the  shape  and 
silhouette  of  a  gigantic  crouching  sjjhinx.  These 
studies  of  a  spherical  form  of  architecture,  most 
ingeniouslj'  arrang<;d  to  obtain  the  eff(!ct  of  the 
sphinx-like  ensemble,  recall  the  attempts  made 
nearly  a  century  ago  by  Ivedotix,  an  example  of 
which  remains  famous  in  the  theatre  of  Be3an<,'on. 

M.  Bischoff  evidently  finds  the  theatre  of  B  iy- 
reuth  too  modest  in  style  for  m(!riting  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works  of  Wagner,  for  ho  has  imagined 
something  more  than  a  theatre — a  temple  devoted 
totheexecution  of  the  opera  "Pansifal."  Thestyle 
is  original,  Romanesque  in  treatment,  and  the 
drawings  are  vigorously  coloured  with  consider- 
able artistic  feeling. 

JIM.  Pierre  and  Tony  Selinor.sheim,  collabora- 
ting with  M.  Paul  Bcrthon,  exhibit  their  designs 
for  a  gallery  of  an  art  amateur,  for  which  a 
premium  was  awarded  in  the  competition  organ- 
ised by  the  Arts  decoratifs.  M.  I'ierre  Selmors- 
heim  has  also  an  inteiesting  scries  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Valmont  Abbey. 

Amongst  the  drawings  of  loss  interest  as 
regards  originality  is  a  good  studv  of  a  scheme  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Vigan,  by  31. 
Gout :  a  design  sent  in  by  M.  Vincent  for  the 
competition  of  the  Cairo  Museum  ;  an  interesting 
design  by  M.  Alfred  Besnard  for  an  exhibition 
restaurant,  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  origin- 
ality obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light  and  rational 
construction  of  metal  ;  a  painter's  studio,  by  M. 
Riviere,  with  top  lighting  and  blind  walls,  verj' 
skilfully  and  ingeniously  decorated  ;  an  interest- 
ing desisrn  for  a  theatre,  by  M.  Polti  ;  and  a 
villa  at  Enghien,  by  M.  (rardelle. 

MM.  Galland  and  Gibelin  exhibit  in  a  special 
gallery  arranged  at  the  extremity  of  the  sculpture 
garden  their  miignificent  twelve  stained-glass 
windows,  representing  the  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  destined  for  the  Orleans 
Cathedral. 

At  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees  wo  enter 
into  the  domain  of  classical  art,  the  traditions  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  souvenirs  of 
(he  (Jrand  I'rix  do  Rome,  with  their  immense 
"  tartines  "  of  classical  studies  and  restorations. 

M.  Louis  Sortais,  winner  of  a  recent  Prix  do 
Rome  scholarship,  and  now  continuing  his  studies 
of  Classic  art  in  Italy,  exhibits  a  number  of  large 
dniwings  illustrating  the  existing  ruins  of  the 
Canope  of  the  Villa  Hadrian,  and  the  scheme  of 
restoration  proposed  by  the  yoiing  architect.  The 
task  is  rather  an  ungrateful  one,  for  this  building 
is  very  hybrid  in  style,  and  combines  the  orders 
of  Roman  architecture  with  souvenirs  of  style 
brought  back  from  Egypt  by  the  builder  of  the 
villa,  forming,  therefore,  a  kind  of  Renaissance 
in  Roman  art.  M.  Sortais  has,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  measured  drawings  and 
details  of  restoration  very  interesting.  The  work 
is  conscientious,  and  cleverlv  drawn  and  coloured. 

M.  Boussac  exhibits  a  Thebean  tomb  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  a  number  of  mural  paintings, 
reproducing  with  an  apparent  faithfulness  the 
style  of  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  tomb  of 
a  rich  inhabitant  of  Thebes.  The  paintings  com- 
prise a  number  of  subjects,  such  as  agricultural 
work,  field-work,  reaping,  and  grape-gathering, 
hunting  scenes,  and  musical  festivities.  The 
proprietor  of  this  tomb,  according  to  M.  Boussac, 
was  an  attache  to  the  Temple  of  Ammon  at 
Karnak,  in  all  probability  an  astrologer.  His 
wife,  a  chorister  at  the  same  temple,  occupies  the 
tomb  bv  the  side  of  her  husband. 

M.  Emile  Bertone,  another  Grand  Prix  student 
at  Rome,  sends  a  number  of  most  interesting  and 
beautifully-drawn  restored  details  of  some  of  the 
Roman  temples,  such  as  a  capital  of  the  Temple  of 
Jlars  at  Rome,  capitals  and  bases  from  various 
buildings  at  Pompeii,  and  a  well-drawn  frontis- 
piece composed  of  fragments,  offering  a  com- 
parison between  various  Roman  tombs,  including 
several  due  to  Michel  Angelo  and  Vasari. 

M.  Amedee  Milvoy,  inspector  of  historical 
monuments  of  Algeria,  exhibits  drawings  of  the 
present  state  of  the  ancient  theatre  of  Djemilah, 
in  the  province  of  Constantino,  the  excavations 
and  researches  of  which  were  commenced  by  the 
late  M.  Emile  Boeswillwald,  chief  inspector  of 
historical  monuments  of  Algeria. 

M.  Adrien  Rey  exhibits  dbrawings  for  a  monu- 
mental staircase  in  a  palace.  The  composition 
and  style  are  exceedingly  well  studied.  M.  Paul 
Normand  sends  a  large  number  of  very  interest- 
ing and  well-coloured  sketches  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture. M.  Hannotin  has  a  large  study  in 
perspective  for  the  interior  of  a  church  in  Byzan- 
tine style,  drawn  and  coloured  in  the  vigorous 
and  highly  artistic  style  for  which  this  young 


architect  is  famous.  M.  Leon  Chifflot  exhibits 
his  very  original  design  Jor  a  monumental 
entrance  to  a  capital,  design  which  gained  the 
first  prize  in  the  Leclerc  competition  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  M.  Janty  exhibits  ensemble  and 
detail  drawings  for  the  magnificent  private 
mansion  he  has  just  completed  at  Paris  for  Prince 
Holand  Bonaparte.  M.  Dusarthjis  an  interesting 
design  for  an  exposition  palace;  M.  Brun  per- 
spective sketches  of  three  exceedingly  pretty 
villas  lately  erected  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and 
M.  Ridel  drawings  of  the  Fine  Art  Museum  at 
Laval,  which  has  won  for  this  architect  the  Pri.x 
Due,  !i  prize  awarded  each  year  by  the  Academy 
of  FiiU!  Arts  for  the  most  interesting  building 
executed  in  the  year. 

There  are  several  interesting  and  original 
designs  sent  in  for  the  "  Figaro  "  competition, 
and  a  large  number  of  measured  drawings  of  the 
actual  state  and  proposed  restoration  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  historical  buildings  of  France. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  measured 
sketches  of  the  Archer's  Tower  at  Cambrai,  by 
M.  Doutrcligne,  destined  to  illustrate  a  work  on 
the  fortifications  of  the  North  of  France ;  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Deux  Sevres,  by  M.  Henri 
Dcverin,  architect  to  Historical  Monuments,  a  set 
of  measured  drawings  ordered  by  the  Historical 
Committee  for  including  in  an  interesting 
work  entitled  "  Archives."  The  staircase  of 
Francois  I.  at  Abbeville,  measured  and  drawn 
by  M.  Pierre  Vinson,  Inspector  of  Historic.al 
monuments  ;  the  Palais  de  TOmbrifcre  at  Bor- 
deaux, measured  by  M.  Georges  Bacot  for  the 
committee  of  historical  monuments ;  the  Castlo 
of  Tierce,  by  M.  Exston  Girault,  drawings 
destined  for  a  monograjjh  of  this  ancient  castle  ; 
the  monogniph  drawings  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Michel  d'Ai^uilhe,  by  M.  V^erdier ;  and  several 
others  less  important,  but  not  less  interesting. 
All  these  drawings  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
aire  and  conscientious  work  evident  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  elevations,  and  the  clever  colour- 
ing of  the  sketches  of  existing  buildings  ;  such 
extreme  precision  is,  however,  a  sine  qud  non  for 
all  drawings  destined  for  the  Committee  of  His- 
torical Monuments. 

The  open  galleries  surrounding  the  sculpture 
garden  are  well  filled  with  drawings  of  architec- 
ture and  designs  of  aU  kinds,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  of  less  importance  and  interest. 

AuTHUR  Vye  Parmintek. 


STEEL  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
CHURCHES. 

THE  employment  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
erection  of  the  modern  ofl&ce  buildings  and 
business  blocks  has  become  so  common  in  the 
larger  United  States  cities  that  what  is  known  as 
skeleton  frame  construction  is  now  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  almost  every  kind  of  building  of 
importance  which  may  be  designed.  The  skeleton 
system  has  been  found  so  well  adapted  for  taU 
structures  by  reason  of  the  saving  in  the  thickness 
of  the  foundation  walls  necessary  to  support  the 
loads  placed  upon  them,  thereby  increasing  the 
ground  space  available  for  use,  while  at  the  same 
time  adding  to  the  fireproof  qualities  of  the 
building,  that  it  is  being  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  more  palatial  city  resi- 
dences, and  also  in  the  erection  of  church  edifices. 
Our  engraving,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Carpentry  and  Building,  shows  the  skeleton  frame 
of  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  during  the 
process  of  construction  and  before  the  masonry 
work  had  been  much  more  than  commenced. 
The  building,  located  on  a  plot  of  ground  fronting 
r25ft.  on  West  Forty-sixth-street  and  about  94ft. 
on  West  Forty-seventh-street,  New  York,  has 
just  been  completed.  In  the  erection  of  this 
edifice  the  employment  of  the  skeleton  system  is 
said  to  have  brought  the  cost  to  a  figure  some- 
what less  than  would  have  been  that  a  building 
of  equal  size  constructed  entirely  of  brick  or 
stone,  while  occupying  less  time  in  the  execution 
of  the  work. 

The  frame  of  the  church  is  of  rolleJ  steel 
throughout.  The  main  columns,  resting  on 
masonry  piers,  and  made  in  two  sections,  rise  to 
a  height  of  90ft.  The  main  frame  is  46ft.  wide, 
its  greatest  length  180ft.,  while  its  height  from 
the  basement  is  about  115ft.  The  height  to  tht^ 
top  of  the  cross  over  the  main  gable  is  130ft., 
and  the  vaulted  roof  is  80ft.  Probably  one  of  I 
the  most  interesting  features  in  connection  with  ' 
this  edifice  is  the  groined  ceiling,  which  is  com- 
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porite  in  wiwtrnction,  being  of  cement  stiffened 
with  iron  bars  snpported  on  the  diagonal  and 
transverse:  steel  ribs,  which  a'.so  serve  as  Vraccs 
for  the  fAhunns.  The  ceiling  consists  essentially 
of  a  serieH  of  dormer  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  and  connecting  theni  are  other  arches. 
The  princijile  is  that  of  a  French  groined  arch, 
and  it  is  Ujlieved  that  this  is  the  first  example  of 
the  kind  ever  executed  in  iron.  The  arches  are 
formed  of  curvfxl  angles,  attached  to  which  are 
round  bars,  these,  in  turn,  having  fastened  to 


them  the  wire  cloth  employed  as  lathing,  to 
which  the  plaster  is  directly  applied. 

The  ironwork  was  supplied  and  erected  by 
Messrs.  Edward  Coming  and  Co.,  of  33,  Broad- 
way, New  York  City  ;  while  the  architects  of  the 
building  were  Messrs.  N.  Le  Brun  and  Sons,  of 
the  same  city.  The  styte  of  architecture  is  I3th- 
centurj-  French  Giothic,  and  the  front  and  all 
visible  walls  are  of  Indiana  limestone.  There  is 
an  ambulatory  a  littla  more  than  7ft.  in  width 
extending  entirely  around  the  church,  making 


the  width  of  the  building  up  to  the  height  of  the 
ambulatory  walk  about  60ft.  The  ambulatory 
walks  are  28ft.  high,  and  above  that  height  the 
walls  of  the  clerestory,  buUt  in  between  the  steel 
columns  with  brick  and  faced  with  stone,  rise 
52ft.  more,  or  to  a  height  of  80ft.  above  the  floor 
beams. 

New  board  schools  for  153  infants  are  about  be 
built  in  Islaud-road,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  fiom 
designs  by  Mr.  Oliver  Caldwell,  of  Penzance. 
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DESIGNING  OF  STEEL  BKTDdES, 
THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
— XXX. — [Concluded.) 

WE  have  reserved  for  the  present,  and  con- 
eluding,  article  such  jiractical  details  and 
drawings  as  will  be  suflicient  to  incorporate  in  the 
design  selected  for  an  open-web  steel  trussed 
bridge,  all  those  theoretical  data  and  considera- 
tions previously  arrived  at.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  de- 
signing of  the  cross  girders,  since  the  load  upon 
each  can  be  readil)'  ascertained  from  the  tabulated 
total  of  the  separate  loads  given  in  Article  XXVI. 
The  designing  of  the  cross-girders  was  fully  in- 
vestigated whc^i  treating  of  steel-jjlatc  bridges. 
Keei)ing  the  d(!pth  at  the  usual  ratio  to  the  span 
for  plate  girders—that  is,  making  as  before, 
_S_ 
12 

the  depth  of  the  cross  girders  in  the  present 
example  equals  2ft.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the 
mode  of  attachment  of  the  cross-girders  to  the 
main  girders  is  not  so  simple  when  the  type  of 
construction  of  the  latter  is  altered  from  a  plate 
girder  to  an  open-web  trussed  gplrdor.  All  the 
calculations  for  finding  the  stresses  upon  the  flanges 
and  web  of  the  cross-girders,  together  with  the 
corresponding  necessary  sectional  areas,  have 
been  already  enunciated.  It  only  remains  to 
substitute  the  different  dimensions  and  different 
loads  obtaining  in  the  example  of  cross  girder 
before  ns,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  metal  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
flanges  and  webs. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  bridge  is 
represented  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  a  longitudinal 
section  taken  through  the  centre  of  either  the  up 
or  down  track.    At  each  of  the  lower  apices, 
that  is  at  the  junction  of  both  the  upright  and 
diagonal  members  of  the  web  with  the  lower 
flange,  are  placed  the  cross  girders  shown  in 
section  by  the  letters  C  C  C  C.    Between  these 
cross  girders  are  riveted  up  rolled  joists.  These 
run  in  a  longitudinal  direction  the  whole  length 
of  the  bridge,  and  are  placed,  centre  for  centre, 
exactly  under  each  rail  of  each  track.    As  the 
span  of .  these    longitudinal  stringers  or  rail 
bearers,  marked  R  R  R  in  Fig.  1 ,  as  they  are 
appropriately    called,    is    comparatively  (juite 
insignificant,  not  exceeding  for  bridges  of  ordinary 
si)anssome  ten  or  twelve  feet,  they  are  frequently 
simple  whole  balks   of  timber.     It  is,  how- 
ever, preferable  to    make    them  of  iron  or 
steel,   as    their    removal,    when    of  timber, 
which  must  occur  periodically,  owing  to  deteriora- 
tion and  decay,  is  an  awkward  and  troublesome 
job.    The  two  methods  of  attaching  the  rail- 
bearers  to  the  cross-girders — either  by  placing 
them  on  their  upper  flange,  or  riveting  them  in 
between— have  been  previousl)'  fully  described 
and  illustrated.    In  the  present  example,  the 
rail-bearers  are  riveted  in  between  the  successive 
cross-girders,  which  is  the  more  usual  arrange- 
ment, since  the  question  of  headway  generally 
prevents  them  being  placed  directly  upon  the 
upper  flanges  of  the  cross -girders.    This  built- 
up  combination  of  parts  will  be  better  understood 
on  reference  to  the  general  cross-section  in  Fig.  2 
and  other  details  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  Between 
the  rail-bearers,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the 
cross -girders,  is  fixed  the  platform  or  floor  of  the 
bridge.    In  this  example,  the  arched  steel  plates 
have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  system  of 
corrugated-steel  flooring  introduced,  which  pos- 
sesses many  practical  advantages.    It  may  be 
made  equal  to  the  full  depth  of  the  rail-bearers 
as  shown  in  one  haK  of  the  elevation  in  Fig.  1, 
or  the  depth  maj'  be  decreased  accordingly,  as 
circumstances  may  dictate .  The  strength  of  all  the 
various  descriptions  of  trough-flooring  for  bridges 
is  very  great,  as  each  separate  trough  acts  as  a 
small  independent  girder,  and  at  the  same  time 
assists  its  neighbours  with  its  support  and  resist 
ance,  should  they  become  subjected  to  any  sud 
denl)'-applied   violent  shocks  of  an  impactive 
nature.    This  description  of  flooring  or  bridge- 
decking,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  can  be  used  in 
some  instances  without  either  cross-girders  or 
longitudinal  stringers  or  raU-bearers.    It  may,  in 
fact,  be  laid  continuously  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  bridge,  with  the  two  main  girders  as  its 
abutments  or  points  d'appui.    Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  depth  and  pitch  of  the  corrugations  and 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  are  properly  propor- 
tioned to  the  dead  and  live  loads  to  which  the 
decking  will  be  exposed.    We  have  one  piece  of 
practical  advice  to  offer  to  our  readers  regarding 
the  employment  of  corrugated  steel  bridge-flooring 
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and  decking  :  On  no  account  cut  down  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal.  The  patentees  and  manufac- 
turers of  this  form  of  bridge-decking  who  are, 
after  all,  the  people  who  know  most  about  its 
carrying  capabilities,  publish  the  proper  dimen- 
sions of  each  section,  according  to  the  span 
and  load  it  is  designed  to  support.  We  have 
known  two  or  three  cases  in  which,  from  an 
idea  of  false  economy,  a  section  has  been 
selected  of  a  thickness  less  than  that  which 
the  manufacturers  guaranteed  as  suitable  for 
the  work  required  of  it.  Such  a  course  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  them,  as  the  deflection  of  the 
troughs  under  trial  exceeds  what  is  its  fair  amount 
under  its  fair  load,  and  the  blame  is  put  upon  the 
material,  when  it  really  belongs  to  the  person 
who  deliberately  chose  a  section  too  weak  for  the 
load  placed  upon  it. 

A  general  cross-section  of  the  bridge  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2,  which  is  almost  self- explanatorj'. 
In  order  to  form  a  bed  or  bearing  for  the  cross 
irders  on  the  main  girders,  steel  plates,  B  15,  of 
a  thickness  not  less  than  fin.  are  riveted  on  to 
the  uj)per  horizontal  rib  of  the  inside  channel - 
iron  of  the  lower  flange  of  the  main  girders.  In 


girders  by  a  tee-iron.  Gin.  by  Gin.  by  fin.,  bent 
or  cranked  over  the  table  part  of  the  upper  flange, 
as  shown  in  the  letters  T  T  in  the  general  cross 
section.  The  whole  connection  of  the  main  and 
cross  girders  is  very  well  exhibited  in  Fig.  4, 
which  is  an  elevation  of  the  arrangement  adopted 
to  an  enlarged  scale.  The  letters  of  reference 
are  the  same  as  those  belonging  to  Figs.  2  and  3. 
In  a  sense,  the  cross  girders  may  be  said  to  be 
partly  suspended  from,  and  partly  supported 
upon,  the  main  girders.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  chief  stress  is  borne  by  the  small  cantilever 
projections,  B  B,  from  the  lower  flanges  of  the 
principal  girders,  although  the  attachment  by 
means  of  the  cranked  tee-iron  relieves  the  lower 
rivets  of  some  of  their  shearing  stress,  and 
unquestionably  adds  to  the  lateral  rigidity  and 
general  stability  of  the  whole  junction. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  much  simpler  con- 
nection could  have  been  made  between  the  main 
and  cross-girders  by  placing  the  latter  in  the 
middle  of  panel  lengths,  or  at  the  points,  P,  P,  P, 
in  the  elevation  in  Fig.  1 .  So,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the. case.  A  small  cast  iron  saddle,  or  what 
would  answer  equally  well,  a  short  bit  of  hard 


addition  to  being  riveted  to  these  bed-plates,  as  i 
they  may  be  tenned,  the  cross  girders  are  con- 
nected to  the  main  girders  by'  other  attachments, 
which  will  be  described  when  we  allude  to  the 
details  of  the  whole  connection  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Bridges  of  the  description  under  notice,  when  j 
thev  are  of  sufficient  span,  and  consequently 
of  sufficient  depth,  are  usually  braced  over- 
head at  intervals  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  span 
by  a  small  arched  plate  or  lattice  girder,  which  is 
riveted  up  to  the  upper  horizontal  table  or  plate 
portion  of  the  flanges  of  the  main  girders.  The 
railway  bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  over  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars  is 
braced  overhead  in  the  manner  alreadj'  described. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  introduce  a  similar 
s)-stem  of  overhead  bracing.  In  the  present  days 
of  short-funnelled  locomotives,  when  the  "  blast  " 
does  the  duty  of  the  old  tall  flues  or  chimneys, 
about  r2ft.  or  13ft.  of  headway  are  required  above 
the  rail.  The  depth  of  the  main  girders  in  our 
open-web  truss  is  10ft.  from  out  to  out.  If  we 
deduct  from  this  dimension  the  depth  of  the  cross 
girder,  of  the  transverse  sleepers  and  rails — that 
is,  the  total  depth  D,  in  Fig.  2,  it  wiU  be  found 
that  the  remaining  available  headway  Di  will  be 
far  too  small  to  permit  of  any  overhead  or  ' '  sway 
bracing,"  unless  an  almost  semicircular  arch  were 
adopted,  which  in  other  respects  would  not  answer 
the  purpose.  To  all  trussed  girder-bridges  of 
simikir  limited  dimensions  in  depth,  American 
engineers  give  the  name  of  "  pony  trusses."  As 
one  familiar  to  our  readers  we  may  point  out  the 
bridge  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  over  the 
Thames  at  Charing  Cross.  A  vertical  section  of 
one  of  the  cross-girders  through  the  line  A  A,  in 
Fig.  2  is  given  in  detail  to  an  enlarged  scale  in 
Fig.  3.  The  lower  flange  of  the  cross-girder  is 
riveted  through  both  angle-irons  and  plates  to  the 
bed-plates  B  B,  while  the  upper  flange  F  of  the 
cross  girder  is  connected  to  the  channel-iron 
of  the  vertical  struts  in  the  web  of  the  main 


timber  cut  from  a  solid  balk,  could  he  laid  in  the 
space  between  the  vertical  channel  irons  or  trough 
sides  of  the  lower  flange  at  S  in  Fig.  2,  as  is 
under  conditions  differing  frcm  those  in  the 
example  under  notice,  frequently  carried  out.  In 
that  instance  the  attachment  is  simply  reduced 
to  superimposing  the  cross  upon  ihe  main 
girders,  and  the  job  is  finished.  But  ihis  simple 
method  of  effecting  the  requisite  connection  can- 
not be  employed  in  the  type  of  truss  selected,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
perused  our  series  of  articles  on  this  subject. 
Transverse  stress,  unless  of  u  verj-  trifling  amount, 
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is  of  a  character  forbidden  in  every  description 
of  trussed  beam  girder  or  roof  frame.  Every 
member  of  these  structures,  whether  they  be 
simple  or  compound,  is  not  permitted  to 
undergo  a  stress  of  tension,  compression,  or  of  ft- 
shearing  character  except  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  If,  as  often  has  been  done  in  the' 
early  days  of  the  ' '  application  of  wrought 
iron  to  building  construction,"  this  condition 
be  either  ignored  or  violated,  then  the 
particular  .advantages  accruing  to  the  employ- 
ment of  them  are  altogether  lost,  and  it  womd 
be  far  preferable  to  use  solid  beams  and 
girders  as  substitutes  for  them.   To  apply  thesa 
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theoretical  principles  to  practice,  let  us 
assume  that  the  cross -girders  are  placed  at  the 
centre  of  each  panel-length  of  the  truss  at  the 
points  PPP  in  the  elevation  in  Fig.  1.  It  is 
manifest  that  in  the  first  instance  the  whole 
weight  of  each  panel  load,  equal  to  about  IG  tons, 
must  he  borne  by  that  portion  or  length  of  the 
lower  flange  or  panel-length  situated  between  the 
successive  lower  apices  of  the  truss.  It  is  not 
difiicult  to  ascertain  the  stress  upon  the  central 
part  of  the  panel-length  imder  these  conditions  of 
load.  If  we  put  W  =  weight  at  centre  of  each 
panel-length,  L  =  span  in  feet,  D  =  depth  also 
in  feet,  the  formula  is,  making  S  =  stress  in 
tons — 

Taking  W  =  16,  which  is  a  safe  practical  load, 
although  a  little  in  excess  of  the  actual  load  for 
each  apex,  L  =  8ft.  and  D  =  O'Toft.,  the  equa- 
tion becomes — 

S  =  16  X  8 
8  X  0-75' 

From  which,  cancelling  and  reducing — 
S  =  •21-3  tons. 

Since  each  panel-length  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  small  beam  supported  at  each  lower 
apes,  the  deflection  arising  from  so  great  a  load 
at  the  centre  would  be  too  great  to  insure  safety, 
in  addition  to  ^■iolating,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  whole  principle  of  this  particular  type  of 
bridge  construction. 

The  assumption  is  sometimes  made  that,  instead 
of  regarding  each  panel-leng:th  as  a  small  inde- 
pendent girder,  it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the 
sum  of  the  successive  panel-lengths,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  whole  span  of  the  truss  as  a  continuous 
girder.  Under  these  conditions  the  apices  of 
whichever  flange  carries  the  load  directly 
represent  virtually  the  separate  piers  of  the 
whole  bridge.  The  ejection  to  this  assump- 
tion is  that  the  essential  characteristic,  the  sine 
qua  mn  of  a  continuous  girder  is  that  the  inter- 
mediate piers  should  be  absolutely  rigid  and 
immovable.  This  condition  does  not  obtain  in 
open-trussed  web  girders,  as  each  of  the  imagi- 
nary piers  must  aeflect  to  some,  although  no 
doubt  to  a  very  small,  extent  under  the  action  of 
a  heavy  rolling  load.  It  is  true  that  the  points 
of  support,  or,  in  the  case  of  each  panel-length, 
being  regarded  as  a  small  independent  girder, 
the  abutments  will  also  deflect  slightly,  but 
the  amount  exercises  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  structure.  A  deflection  that  would  be 
fatal  to  an  arch  and  dangerous  to  a  girder  or  truss 
built  on  the  continuous  principle,  may  be  safely 
disregarded  in  an  ordinary  horizontal  structure  of 
one  span. 

If  the  deflection  be  temporary,  it  will  recover 
itself,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  material  will 
be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  extra  strain,  and 
if  it  should  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  raise  up  the  lower  end  of  the 
girder  by  screw-jacks,  or,  if  necessarj',  by  other 
mechanical  appliances ;  wedge  it  up,  and  the 
whole  system  is  at  once  restored  to  its  original 
level. 

_\Ve  now  bring  our  articles  to  a  conclusion,  not 
without  the  hope  that  they  have  afforded  in- 
formation to  all,  as  well  as  instruction  to  many  of 
our  readers.  In  them  we  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of, 
"  first  principles."  Although  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  last  generation  towards 
rendering  easier  and  less  thorny  the  path  of  the 
student  and  lefimer,  yet  there  is  not,  and  never 
will  be.  any  royal  road  to  knowledge.  It  matters 
little  or  nothing  whether  it  be  a  question  of 
profession,  business,  or  trade ;  the  groundwork 
must  be  acquired,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  a  large 
amount  of  downright  hard  work,  and  even  in 
some  instances  actual  drudgery,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  gone  through.  \Ve  avail  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  urging  upon  our  younger 
readers  the  ne<;fc88ity  of  awjuiring  first  i)rinciples 
—or,  in  plain  language,  their  general  and  techni- 
cal education— early  in  life.  It  is  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  make  up  for  neglect  in  this 
reapef-t  a.s  men  advance  in  age.  It  is  true  there 
have  been  a  few — it  may  be  said  a  rerj'  few — 
who  in  mature  age  have  acquired  great  proficiency 
in  lx)th  the  subjects  of  science  and  mathematics 
and  in  the  gentler  literte  humanioreit.  liut  such 
instances  are  rare,  and,  besides,  may  be  regarded 
trrie  examplts  of  the  old  motto:  Exceptio 
prohat  leijemy 


CAST    IRO^r    IN    BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XXIV. 
By  Joseph  Horxdr. 

CAST-IRON  pipes  have  much  in  common 
with  columns,  both  ia  reference  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  patterns  and  of  the  rnoulds.  Of 
course,  no  one  attempts  to  make  pipes  in  quantity 
except  the  regular  pipe-founders,  who  have 
special  plant  for  the  purpose.  But  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  odd  pipe-work  wanted,  for  which  the 
sers-ices  of  the  nearest  jobbing  foundry  have  to  be 
requisitioned.  There  are  odd  make-up  pieces  of 
pipe — that  is,  lengths  which  are  not  standard,  like 
9ft.  or  6ft.  lengths,  and  often  also  awkwardly- 
shaped  bends  which  are  required  to  clear  pro- 
jections in  the  way,  tees  at  various  angles,  pipes 
with  flanges  or  sockets,  other  than  to  standard 
dimensions.  All  these  occur  in  the  general  run 
of  a  builder's  and  contractor's  work,  and  they  often 
have  to  be  made  in  haste.  The  following  remarks 
will  cover  most  of  the  cases  which  are  likely  to 
arise. 

In  reference  to  straight  pipes,  the  remarks  made 


Fig.  86. 


relative  to  columns  are  generally  applicable.  The 
patterns  of  small  pipes  are  made  solid  ;  larger  ones 
are  jointed,  either  in  solid  stuff  or  else  lagged  up. 
Brackets  behind  flanges  must  be  left  loose  when 
the}'  stand  diagonally  in  relation  to  the  lift  of  the 
patterns.  Fig.  85.  In  that  figure  the  brackets  A 
will  be  fastened,  but  B  wiU  be  skewered  on,  as 
shown.  Pipes,  like  columns,  can  be  shortened 
by  shifting  the  flanges  without  cutting  the 
pattern  ;  sockets  can  also  be  shitted.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  core  board  for  a  straight 
pipe,  because  straight  boards  are  kept  in  foundries, 
but  it  is  necessarj-  to  make  core  boards  for  socket 
pipes.  Bolt-holes  are  cored,  either  with  prints, 
or  by  means  of  a  stopping-off  piece,  with  slot- 
holes  cut  to  correspond  with  the  core  centres. 
Large  pipes  may  have  their  patterns  struck  in 
loam,  with  flanges  made  of  wood.  These  details 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  three  preceding 
articles  relative  to  column  patterns. 

The  patterns  of  bend  and  offset  pipes  are 
costly  to  make,  hence  full  patterns  are  only  con- 
structed when  several  castings  are  required. 
These  patterns  are  cut  from  solid  stuff,  and 
jointed ,  the  method  of  lagging  not  being  applicable 
to  these.  For  standard  work,  iron  patterns  are 
nearly  always  used,  but  it  is  not  always  known, 
even  to  all  moulders  and  pattern-makers,  that 
good  true  castings  can  be  made  from  skeleton- 


pipe  patterns,  constructed  like  Figs.  86  and  87, 
by  which  the  cost  of  pattern-work  is  reduced, 
perhaps  one-fourth  at  least.  A  piece  of  board  of 
say,  lin.  thick,  is  cut  to  the  curve  and  outline 
of  the  pipe,  and  numerous  blocks  are  cut  to  the 
radius  corresponding  with  the  outside  diameter  of 


Fig.  87. 


the  pipe,  and  are  nailed  upon  both  sides  of  the 
board  ;  flanges  and  prints  are  added.  The  spaces 
between  the  cross  semicircular  pieces  are  fi^  ed  up 
with  sand  by  the  moulder,  and  smoothedy  ver  to 
correspond  with  the  body  of  the  pipe,  as  s;  own  in 
Fig.  87,  and  the  pattern  is  then  moidded  from. 
The  pattern  made  thus  may  be  unjointed  for 
pipes  up  to  about  Gin.  diameter,  as  in  Fig.  86  A ; 
above  that,  it  is  better  to  make  the  board  thick- 
ness in  two,  dowelled,  so  forming  a  joint  in  the 
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pattern,  as  at  B.  Fig.  87  shows  a  skeleton  pattern 
of  an  offset  pipe,  with  socket  and  spigot.  Patterns 
of  this  kind  can  be  readily  made  by  any  carpenter. 

It  is  not  alw^ays  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble 
even  of  making  patterns  of  this  kind.  In  any 
large  town  foimdries  arc  to  be  found  in  which 
castings  can  be  made  from  templets.  They  are 
not  moulded  from  the  templets ;  but  the  informa- 
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tion  afforded  by  the  templets  is  sufficient  to 
enable  tho  moulder  to  worlc  without  a  pattern  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  strickles,  and  flanges,  or  sockets. 
The  genenil  routine  of  the  work  is  as  follows  : 
Four  templets,  types  of  others  also,  are  shown  in 
Figs.  88-01.  Fig.  88  is  a  templet  of  a  four-way- 
flanged  pipe  ;  Fig.  89,  one  of  a  socketed  branch 
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pipe;  Fig.  00,  or.c  of  a  flanged  bend;  Fig.  91, 
one  of  a  socketed  offset.  In  each  case  the  templet 
has  been  fitted  into  the  ])lace  which  the  pipe 
casting  has  to  occupy.  The  outlines  are  not 
necessarily  very  exact,  being  sufKciently  near  if 
cut  with  a  band-saw.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  locations  of  the  flanges  and  sockets 
correct.  The  flanges  are  bracketed,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  knocked  out  of  place  after 
being  fitted.  The  size  and  outline  of  core  may 
be  drawn  on  the  templet,  as  in  Figs.  89  and  91  ; 
or  a  memorandum  only  need  be  made  thereon. 
If  the  latter  is  done,  then  less  care  need  be  taken 
with  the  outlines.  The  main  use  of  such  templets 
is  to  fix  the  exact  location  of  flanges,  sockets,  &c., 
and  they  are  preferable  to  drawings,  since  they 
fulfil  two  functions  :  They  remove  all  risk  of  error 
in  taking  measurements  by  rule,  the  templets 
being  fitted  into  the  places  which  the  castings 
have  to  occupy  :  and  they  are  better  understood 
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in  jobbing  foundries  than  sketches  would  be.  The 
moulder  will  allow  the  necessarj-  shrinkage. 

Usually  patterns  would  be  made  for  Figs, 
and  89,  the  branches  being  straight;  and  Figs. 
90  and  91  would  be  made  without  patterns,  the 
pipes  being  curved.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  I  am  speaking  only  of  jobbing  or 
casual  work,  not  of  that  of  a  standard  and  repeti- 
tive kind. 

Although,  however,  pattern  parts  would  gene- 
rally be  used  in  the  case  of  Figs.  88  and  89,  that 
woiild  only  hold  good  in  the  case  of  small  pipes. 
Large  main-pipes  would  be  made  by  strickling  in 
loam,  jjrecisely  as  in  the  case  of  Figs.  90  and  91. 
The  choice  would  depend  largely  on  what  patterns 
a  jobbii.g  foundry  happened  to  have  in  stock. 


From  Sin.  to  lOin.  diameter  would  be  the  usual 
limit.    Over  these  sizes  strickling  is  resorted  to. 

As  it  happens  sometimes  that  the  necessarj' 
strickles,  flange,  or  pattern  parts  would  have  to  be 
supplied  to  a  foundrj-  by  th(!  customer,  in  cases  in 
which  the  stock  is  8(;anty,  and  no  piittem-maker 
emploj-cd,  I  will  briefly  explain  the  methods 
practised.  The  r(;ader  will  also  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  preparation  of  certain  parts  if  he 
clearly  sees  the  methods  of  their  use.  Figs.  92 
and  93  ilhistratc  the  patterns  used  for  the  tem- 
plets in  Figs.  88  and  89  respectively.  The 
straight  pieces  of  i>ipe  are  fitted  and  screwed  to 
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each  other.  In  Fig.  92,  flanges  are  fitted  against 
or  over  the  pipes — usually  the  latter.  The  flanges 
also  are  generally  "body  flanges" — that  Ls,  they  are 
fitted  over  the  body  of  a  standard  piece  of  pipe, 
and  then  there  is  no  print,  except  that  which  is 
formed  by  stopping  off.  By  this  means  the  cut- 
ting of  the  pattern  to  each  definite  length  required 
is  avoided.  This  is  illustrated  in  detail  in 
Fig.  94.  At  A  a  flange  B  is  screwed  over  a 
branch  piece  C,  at  some  distiince  away  from  the 


an  iron  socket  screwed  on,  the  position  of  the 
latter  being  therefore  adjustable. 

When  a  pipe  having  curved  outlines  like  the 
templets,  Figs.  90  and  91,  is  required,  and  no 
wooden  pattern  is  made,  a  pattern  ia  struck  up  in 
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end.  This  is  moulded.  In  the  mould  a  stopping- 
o£E  piece  D.  shown  at  B,  is  dropped  into  the 
impression  of  the  flange,  and  sand  is  made  good 
round  the  print  which  is  nailed  to  the  flange. 
Into  the  print  impression  thus  formed,  subse- 
quently to  the  moulding  of  the  pattern,  the  core 
E  is  dropped,  seen  at  C  in  Fig.  94.  It  is  there- 
fore clear  why,  in  jobbing  work  of  this  character, 
no  cutting  off  the  pattern  to  exact  lengths  is 
practised,  and  why  it  is  not  necessary  that  each 
flange  should  have  a  print  against  it.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  distinction  clearly,  I  have  shown 
flanges  with  prints  on  the  main  length  of  pipe  in 
Fig.  92,  and  body  flanges  on  the  branch-pipes. 
Similarly,  when  socketed  ends  are  required,  it  is 
not  usual  to  turn  the  socket  on  the  pipe.  Iron 
sockets  are  kept  in  stock,  hollowed  to  fit  the  body 
of  the  pattern,  and  lightened  out,  and  these  are 
screwed  on  where  required.  In  Fig.  93  I  have 
shown  the  main  portion  of  the  pattern  with  a 
wooden  socket  turned  on  it,  but  the  branch  with 
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loam  by  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  process, 
The  only  parts  required  are  strickles,  a  guide  iron, 
and  the  "flanges  or  sockets,  and  usually  these  are  aU 
kept  in  stock  in  a  jobbing  foundrj'.  Occasionally 
it  may  he  necessary  for  a  customer  to  supply 
these.    In  Fig.   95  let  A  represent  half  the 
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diameter  of  a  pipe,  and  B  half  the  diameter  of  its 
core.  Then  two  strickles  are  reqiured  cut  to 
those  diameters.  C  is  a  guide-iron  of  from  fin. 
to  ^in.  square  bar,  curved  lengthwise  to  curves 
which  run  parallel  at  a  definite  distance — say, 
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Fig.  96 


from  lin.  to  Uin.  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
pipe  required.'  There  are  certain  distances,  a 
and  i,  from  the  inner  edges  of  the  guide-iron 
to  the  adjacent  outer  and  inner  edges  ot 
the  casting  respectively.  Now,  it  is  e^^dent 
that  if  two  strickles  are  made,  Figs.  96  and  97, 
cut  respectively  to  the  curves  A  and  B,  and  li 
thev  are  shouldered  back  to  distances  a  and  b 
corresponding  with  the  distances  similarly  lettered 


in  Fig.  95,  that  half-pipe  patterns  and  half- 
cores  can  be  struck  up  in  plastic  loam  by  their 
use  If  the  guide-iron  is  bent  to  a  parallel 
distance  away  from  the  edge  of  any  curved  pipe, 
howe^er  irregular  its  form,  and  the  stnckles  are 
cut  to  correspond  with  that  distance,  then  the 
iron  becomes  an  exact  former  by  means  of  which 
the  correct  outline  of  the  pipe  and  its  core,  and 
their  concentricity,  arc  secured.  I  think  this 
will  be  obvious  without  further  explanation.  Into 
the  details  I  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  two  halves  struck  right  and  left-handed 
upon  suitable  grids,  when  cemented  together, 
form  the  body  of  the  pattern  when  the  strickle 
Fig.  96  is  used,  and  of  the  core  when  the  strickle 
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Fig.  97  is  used.  Without  going  farther  into  the 
techniq\ie  of  this  class  of  work,  I  give  in  Fig.  98 
an  illustration  of  a  loam  pattern  with  its  wooden 
flanges,  made  from  the  data  afforded  from  the 
templet  in  Fig.  90.  The  location  of  the  guide- 
iron,  by  which  it  is  struck  up,  is  shown  in  dotted 
outline,  and  the  distances  a  and  b  coincide  with 
the  distances  a  and  h  in  Figs.  9.5-97.  The  study 
of  the  foregoing  figures  will,  I  think,  toll  the 
contractor  as  much  about  pipe-work  as  he  would 
be  able  to  turn  to  practical  account. 


I  HE  TIMBEFIS  OF  AUSTRALASIA.— VII 
TUB  HAKDWoons:  III. — VICTORIA  [concluded) 

THK  true  Mountain  Ash,  or  "Giant  Eutiilypt," 
of  Vict<^ria  [E.  amytjdulina),  frequently 
i&Mbd  <n.f^  are  several  other  of  the  Kuwilyjits; 
"  p<;pjK;rniint,"  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
trees  in  the  whole  creation.  It  habitually  reaches 


a  height  of  something  like  400ft.  (nearly  the 
altitude  of  Salisbury  spire),  with  a  proportionate 
diameter  (though  the  loftiest  trees  have  not 
always  the  most  colossal  stems)  ;  and  trees  have 
repeatedly  been  measured  with  a  height  of  410ft., 
420ft.,  and  upwards.  The  timber  is  not  a  strong 
one  as  compared  with  the  hardwoods  generally  ; 
but  is  extremely  fissile,  is  valuable  for  many  kinds 
of  building  and  carpentry  work,  and  does  not 
twist  in  the  drying,  though  it  is  not  considered  to 
stand  well  for  engineering  and  outside  work.  It 
is  adapted  to  several  of  the  uses  of  the  shipbuilder, 
and  particularly  to  those  of  the  coachbuilder. 
The  timber,  however,  is  apt  to  split,  rend,  or 
twist  if  used  in  a  green  state  and  subjected  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  particularly  m 
outside  work.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  artificial 
seasoning  of  Australian  timbers  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  hereafter  ;  meanwhile,  it  need  orJy 
be  added  that  the  average  weight  in  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  E.  ami/gdalma,  var.  regnaiis,  is 
47-54.  .  , 

The  WooUybutt  [E.  loiigifuUa),  though  scarcely 
more  than  a  third-rate  timber  in  New  South 
Wales,  is  a  favourite  in  Victoria,  on  account  of 
its  durability.  Its  weight,  when  Atj,  is  about 
68.|lb.  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  plentifully  distributed 
throughout  the  coastal  districts,  and  attains  fair 
dimensions.  The  bark  is  of  a  dirty-grey  colour, 
and  of  brittle,  fibrous  character,  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  of  a  woolly  texture,  whence  the 
vernacular  name  of  the  timber.  The  wood  is 
dark -red  in  colour,  and  of  the  jarrah  class 
{E.  ma--ginata,  which  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  head  of  Western  Australia) ,  with  a  wavy  grain, 
and  in  appearance  is  not  unlike  the  red  ironbark 
{E.iidcruzyhm)  for  which  more  valuable  timber  it  is 
sometimes  substituted.  But,  notwithstanding  its 
durability  and  height,  it  is  deficient  both  m 
elasticity  and  strength,  particularly  near  the 
heart,  though  it  is  of  proved  value  under  verj' 
trying  circumstances  as  regards  exposure.  Where 
its  comparative  brittleness  would  not  effect  its 
usefulness  it  may  safely  be  employed  for  many  of 
the  purposes  for  which  ironbark  is  used  ;  but  its 
most  serviceable  employment  will  probably  be 
found  eventually  to  be  for  wood-paving— a  pur- 
pose with  which  brittleness  would  not  interfere. 

Swamp  Tea-tree  [Melaleuca  e)ic»/(//ia)  is  found 
in  all  the  eastern  colonies,  but  it  is  most  plentiful 
in  Victoria,  where  it  tills  many  of  the  swamps  of 
both  brackisli  and  fresh  water,  and  also  lines 
innumerable  watercourses.  It  is  never  a  large 
tree,  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  small, 
though  it  may  be  seen  occasionally  50ft.  to  60ft. 
high.  Specimens  of  this  timber  were  shown  in 
the  Victorian  Court  of  the  Intercolonial  Exhibi- 
tion of  1866,  and,  employed  as  it  consequently 
has  been  since  then,  it  has  been  found  to  last 
extremely  well  under  water.  When  seasoned  it 
is  very  hard,  and  it  is  excellently  adapted  for  such 
interior  work  as  rafters,  &c. 

Narrow-leaved  Apple-tree  [Angophora  inter- 
media) finds  its  principal  home  in  Gippsland, 
though  it  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania.  It  is  a  medium 
sized  tree,  of  somewhat  rapid  growth,  attaining 
a  height  of  80ft.  to  100ft.,  with  a  diameter  of 
'24in.  to  :J6in.  It  is  both  tough  and  hard,  and 
highly  damp-resisting.  It  is  very  subject  to 
gum  veins,  and  needs,  therefore,  careful  selection. 
But  when  free  from  that  defect,  the  timber  is  a 
valuable  one  for  many  purposes,  especially  for 
wheelwright's  work,  and  it  likewise  finds  con- 
siderable use  for  flooring-boards. 

The  White  Box  [E.  hemiphloia)  and  the  Vic- 
torian Mahogany  (or  Queensland  Bhie  (Jum— 
E.  Iiolrgoides)  have  been  already  described— the 
former  und(!r  the  head  of  New  South  Wales  (in 
the,  fourth  of  these  articles,  p.  482),  the  latter 
under  the  head  of  Queensland  (in  the  last  one, 
p.  703).  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  add 
that  Victorian  mahogany  is  another  of  the  four 
C(jlonial  timbers  recommended  by  the  Victorian 
Carriage  Board  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 


railway  can-iages,  the  fourth  being  the  Tasmanian 
blackwood,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  Murse. 
Specimens  of  E.  bolrnoidm  from  Gippsland,  chm- 
tened  "  Gippsland  mahogany,"  are  spoken  of  as 
"  a  timber  of  good  colour,  as  strong  as  blue  gum 
[E.  glohuh(s),  but  of  less  specific  gravity. 

IV.  SOUTH  AfSTllALIA. 

The  South  Australian  hardwoods  are  mostly  of 
the  same  species  a.s  those  of  Victoria,  and  to  some 
extent  of  Western  Australia,  though  those  that 
are  found  to  any  considerable  extent  are  fir  from 
numerous.  Several  of  them,  however,  thrive 
particulariy  well  in  this  colony,  and  possess  more 
valuable  properties,  perhaps,  than  the  same 
timbers  produced  elsewhere  ;  while  one  ot  the 
Eucalj-pts,  the  sugar-gum,  is,  I  believe,  almost 
exclusively  indigenous,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
foimd  in  any  of  the  sister  colonies,  except  to  some 
small  extent  in  Western  Australia. 

Su"-ar-gmn  {E.  cvrynoeahjx)  is  so  named  by 
reason  of  the  cattle  eating  the  foliage  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sweetish  taste,  and  not  on  account 
of  any  sugar-bearing  properties  belonging  to  it 
(as  is  often  popularly  supposed),  since  it  possesses 
none.     It  is  a  handsome  tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  from  80ft.  to  120ft.,  and  sometimes  even  150ft., 
with  a  stem  diameter  of  4ft.  or  5ft.  near  the  base. 
One  of  its  marked  characteristics  is  the  brilliant 
orange  yellow  of  the  young  bark  when  the  older 
bark  is  cast  off.    The  finest  quality  of  timber  is 
found  along  the  Flinders  ranges,  where  it  forms 
with  the  white  box  [E.  hemiphloia,  the  principal 
forest  tree,  growing  on  the  ironstone  and  sand- 
stone at  an  elevation  generally  of  tiom  l,oOOtt., 
to  2  OOOft.    On  the  granular  ironstone  and  lime- 
stone near  Port  Lincoln  this  elsewhere  striking- 
tree  attains  but  meagi-e  dimensions;  but  on  the - 
sandy  creek  bottoms  of  Kangaroo  Island  it 
assumes  a  form  admirably  adapted  for  telegraph, 
poles  and  masts,   as  well  as  for  piles,  ihe 
mountain  timber  is  of  a  peciiliariy  valuable- 
description,  and,  by  the  variety  of  purposes  for 
which  it  is  suitable,  atones  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  fact,  out  of  the  limited  range  of  timbers 
possessed  by  South  Australia,  the  sugar  gum  is. 
the  only  hardwood  peculiar  to  that  colony  ,    it  is 
dense,  hard,  and  very  durable,  loses  but  little  ot 
its  weight  in  seasoning,  and  when  dry  weighs 
usually  from  651b.  to  701b.,  and  sometimes  even 
more,  per  cubic  foot.    Hence  it  is  extensively 
employed  for  piles  and  railway  sleepers,  and  ioi- 
other  engineering  work,  as  well  as  for  wheel- 
^^Tight's  work,  and  for  beams  and  story-posts  in 
buildings.    But  the  wood  likewise  possesses  a 
pleasant  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  often  shows 
a  handsome  heavy  grain— <iualities  which  com- 
bined with  its  hardness,  fit  it  eminently  for  use 
in  ornamental   parquet  flooring  and  the  more 
substantial  forms  of  decorative  furniture,  while 
the  best  selected  specimens  furnish}  veneers  ot 
exceptional  beauty. 

There  exists,  iiccording  to  Mr.  W  alter  Gill, 
another  hardwood  peculiar  to  South  Austraha— 
viz    a  "  white,  swampy  gum,"  very  serviceable 
for  railway  sleepers  and  similar  purposes,  which,, 
he  calls  E.  Guuuii.    But  according  to  Mr.  Terrm, 
the  Victorian  Conservator  of  Forests,  who  hun- 
self  forineriy  held  office  under  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government,  this  is  simply  another  name- 
for  the  E.  Icuccxi/loii,  which,  although  called  in 
the  colony  "South  Australian  blue  gum,  and 
often  thought  to  be  ironbark  and  the  same  as 
E.  side, -01  >i ion,  is  in  reality  a  gum  with  a  wliite 
wood,  and  not  an  ironbark  at  aU.    The  confusion 
with  reference  to  these  woods— a  confusion  which 
stiU  exists  widely  throughout  the  colonies— seems 
to  have  originated  in  this  way.    Many  years  ago, 
the  botanist,  Allan  Cunningham,  called  an  iron- 
bark  with  red  wood  E.  >tdcroxijlon.    Long  after- 
wards Baron  von  Miiller  described  a  gum-tree 
under  the  name  of  E.  leucnxylo,u  though  there  is 
nothing  of  the  ironbark  about  this  tree,  and  its 
wood  is  white  (as  the  Greek  name  signifies)  The 
fruits,  however,  of  the  two  trees  are  indistin- 
guishable, and  the  Baron  (omitting  to  look  into 
the  matters  of  bark  and  wood)  pronounced  them 
to  be  identical,  and  proposed  to  supersede  the  old 
(and  rightful)  name  of  siieroxylon  {Anglur.  "iron- 
wood"!   by  leucoxi/l-n.     The  confusion  which 
existed  for  so  many  years  has^  at  length  been 
rectified  among    the    more    advanced  of  the 
scientists,  and  the  E.  Ic^ovxyhn  is  now  properly 
known  as  "  White  Gum,"  but  the  error,  like  many 
another  one,  is  very  slow  of  general  dissipation. 
At  all  events,  the  timber  is  used  chiefly  lor 
sleepers  •   but  the  trees  are  small,  and  do  not 
average  much  over  30ft.  in  height,  and  an  average 
"  cut"  of  two  (or  occasionally  three)  at.  lengths 
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iH  about  thi'  iisunl  run  of  them.  The  tree  cuts  up 
■well  at  tlie  bench,  but  is  very  prone  to  become 
hollow  or  pipy.  1'hc  wood  is  lieav)-  and  closc- 
grainnd,  and  stands  in  water  fairlj-  well,  but  is 
inferior  to  the  true  Victorian  and  Tasmanian  blue 
gum  (E.  fflohi(hti<),  which  likewise  thrives  in  South 
Australia,  as  does  equally  tlie  Mun-ay  red  gum 
[E.  roslrala).  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
sugar  and  blue  gums  and  the  box  of  South  Aus- 
tralia are  preferred  for  piles  b)-  local  contractors 
before  any  of  the  more  famous  West  Australiiin 
timbers,  which,  thej'  assert,  do  not  stand  the  fall 
of  the  ''  monkey,"  even  when  they  are  bound 
with  iron,  as  well  as  the  timbers  of  thia  colony  do 
■without  being  bound,  tlic  West  Aiistralian  woods 
being  more  liable  to  split  under  the  pile-driver. 

The  Manna-gum  {E.  viminalis),  though  it  grows 
in  several  of  the  sister  colonies,  thrives  wonder- 
fully in  Tasmania,  and  has  .been  introduced  into 
Victoria  with  great  success  by  Jlr.  I'errin,  seems 
to  attain  its  best  condition  and  qualities  in  South 
Australia.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
Eucalypts,  and  in  its  young  state  makes  a  fine 
avenue  tree,  though  in  late  years  it  becomes 
extremely  tall,  growing  IJOOft.  high,  with  a 
straight,  clean  bole  up  to  00ft.  in  height,  while 
trees  with  a  stem  diameter  of  1,5ft.  have  been 
felled  in  Wirrabara  Forest.  The  tree,  which 
derives  its  vernacular  name  from  the  white 
saccharine  exudation  often  found  on  its  twigs,  has 
beautiful  dark  green  leaves,  which  sliine  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  foliage,  when  stirred  by  a 
passing  breeze,  trembles  like  that  of  "  th(!  light 
quivering  aspen."  The  timber,  which  is  of  a 
brick-red  colour,  light  and  dark,  is  very  solid, 
hard,  and  dense  in  grain,  and  verj-  heavy,  though 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  fissile  ;  it  is  usually 
free  from  gum-wells  and  other  faults,  but  the 
trees,  when  over-matured,  arc  liable  to  become 
pipy.  The  manna-gum  is  a  particularly  hardy 
tree,  and  in  WiiTabiira  Forest,  on  the  Flinders 
Kange,  it  grows  to  its  largest  size  on  the  lime- 
stone rocks  or  reefs,  which  form  the  outcrop  of 
this  range.  For  various  building  purposes  it  is  a 
useful  timber,  while  for  all  kinds  of  heavy  rail- 
way work,  such  as  sleepers,  and  for  bridges,  it  is 
invaluable  in  consequence  of  its  exceptional 
weather  -  I'esisting  properties,  and  its  great 
durability  underground.  Indeed,  this  and  the 
Murrjiy  red  gum  are  the  chief  sleeper  trees  the 
colony  possesses ;  though  the  white  box  {E.  hcnii- 
phhia)  is  another  fine  sleeper  timber,  which, 
common  as  it  is  to  several  of  the  sister  colonies, 
thrives  particularly  well  in  South  Australia,  owing 
to  the  exceedingly  dry  climate. 

The  Black  Box  {E.  larf/[/torens)  attains  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  I'iOft.,  with  a  diameter  of  24in.  to 
SGin.  The  wood  is  dark  brovi-n-red  in  colour, 
excc^i\  ely  hard,  tough,  and  durable,  and  verj- 
lasting  underground  :  posts  have  been  dug  up 
which  h&\e  been  perfectly  sound  after  30  years  of 
service.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  not  un- 
fi-equently  hollow  and  decaj-ed  at  theart,  but  the 
sound  timber  is  more  easily  worked  than  the 
iron  b.arks  or  most  of  the  box-trees.  It  is  satis- 
factorily employed  for  railway  sleepers,  and 
answers  well  for  the  coarser  kind  of  building 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  rougher  purposes  of  the 
coachbuilder,  the  millwright,  and  the  wheelwright. 

De  Libra. 


NOTES  OX  DOMESTIC  DRAIXAGE.— XVI. 

lEIN.^LS. 

AMONGST  the  various  sanitary  appliances 
that  may  be  required  for  general  domestic 
pui'poses,  this  class  of  convenience  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  to  arrange,  so  that  it  may  remain 
permanentl}'  hygienic,  and  inodorous  when  in 
constant  use.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  urine  itself.  I'rine 
is  a  compound  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  other 
organic  and  inorganic  matters  in  combination 
with  water.  The  ui-ea  present  in  urine  rapidly 
decomposes,  especially  if  any  slight  degree  of  heat 
be  present.  During  this  process  of  decomposi- 
tion large  quantities  of  ammonia  are  given  oS, 
the  pimgent  and  impleasant  odour  from  which 
frequently  permeates  the  whole  of  the  room  in 
which  the  urinal  is  situated.  Uric  acid  is  but 
slightly  soluble,  and  has  a  tendency  to  adhere  to 
any  surface  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
where  it  eventually  decomposes  if  not  immediately 
removed. 

Vrinals  for  domestic  purposes  are  usually 
situated  in  some  confined  and  insufficientlj- 
ventilated  apartment,  having  a  much  warmer 
atmosphere  than  the  external  air.    The  most 


favourable  surroundings  are  accordingly  afforded 
for  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  urine  unless  it 
is  at  once  effectually  cjirricd  away.  No  descrip- 
tion of  fitment  can,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
likely  to  bo  permanently  satisfactorj'  unless  an 
ample  supply  of  water  with  a  good  flush  is  pro- 
\ided,  so  as  to  q\iickly  and  thoroughly  remove  all 
traces  of  urine  immediately  after  its  deposition. 

Sometimes  a  water-closet  of  the  wash-down 
pedestal  type  with  hinged  seat  is  designed  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  urinal  in  places  where  such 
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a  convenience  would  only  occasionally  be  required ; 
but  such  an  arrangement  is  not  suitable  for 
genei-al  or  constant  use.  Considered  as  a  urinal 
fitment,  the  bjisin  of  the  w.c.  is  placed  at  too  low 
a  level  for  the  purpose,  and  occasions  a  certain 
amount  of  splashing  over  and  around  the  closet. 
Any  careless  droppings  of  urine  are  also  deposited 
on  the  floor,  where  they  are  visually  allowed  to 
remain  and  decompose,  giving  rise  to  that  ob- 
noxious smell  at  present  characteristic  of  far  too 
many  urinal  apartments. 

To  provide  an  efficient  and  permanently  satis- 
factory urin:il,  it  is  desirable  that  the  following 
conditions  should  be  complied  with  as  far  as 
possible — viz. : 

1 .  The  apartment  in  which  it  is  situated  should 
be  thoro\ighly  wcU  lighted  and  ventilated  ;  the 
floor  and  walls — or,  at  least,  those  portions  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  urinal  —  being  of 
some  smooth,  non-absorbent  material. 

2.  The  amount  of  soiling  surface  over  which 


Fig.  83. 


the  urine  may  be  spread  should  be  as  small  as 
possible  consistent  with  convenience,  and  should 
be  entirely  free  from  any  angles  or  comers  which 
might  tend  to  retain  deposits  of  urine  or  dirt. 

3.  Every  portion  of  the  soiling  surface  of  the 
urinal  fitment  should  be  self-cleansing,  smooth, 
impervious,  and  not  readily  acted  upon  by  uric 
or  other  acids. 

4.  An  adequate  supply  of  water  should  be 
available  for  the  complete  removal  of  all  traces 
of  urine  on  every  occasion  that  the  appliance 
is  used. 


Urinals  may  be  broadly  divided  into  what  are 
known  as  stall,  trough,  and  basin  urinals. 

For  private  establishments,  &c.,  where  it  is 
desirable  or  necessary  that  the  urinal  shall  be 
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fixed  within  the  dwelling,  it  is  considered  that  the 
most  siitisfactory  appliance  is  afforded  by  a  good 
type  of  urinal  basin,  with  a  properly  constructed 
foot-plate  or  base  under.  The  basin  should  be 
of  glazed  porcelain,  with  lip  and  flushing-rim, 
the  back  being  angular  or  flat,  according  to  the 
position  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Fig.  81  is  a 
sketch  of  a  flat-back,  lipped  urinal  basin,  and 
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Fig.  82  an  angular -lipped  basin,  both  being  pro- 
vided with  flushing  rims. 

The  advantage  of  a  urinal  basin  over  that  of  a 
stall  or  trough  urinal  is  that  the  discharge  of 
urine  is  concentrated  at  one  definite  point, 
instead  of  being  spread  over  a  large  surface  area . 
In  stall  urinals,  the  whole  of  the  floor,  sides,  and 
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back  of  the  compartment  is  in  a  more  or  less  wet, 
splashed,  and  xminviting  condition.  This  creates 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  user  to  avoid  entering 
the  compartment,  so  that  the  discharge  is  fre- 
quently made  at  some  distance  from  the  fitment, 
the  area  of  the  soiled  surface  being  consequently 
stUl  fui  ther  enlarged. 

Figs.  83  and  84  show  the  elevation  and  section 
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of  a  iirinal  fitted  ■with  a  white  glazed  porcelain 
flat-back,  lipped  basin,  with  flushing  rim  and 
back  outlet.  The  foot-plate  or  floor  of  the  urinal 
compartment  is  dished  to  proper  falls,  so  that 
all  drippings  may  enter  the  glazed  earthenware 
flushing-rim  gully-trap.  Both  the  drip-gully 
and  urinal  basin  are  trapped,  and  discharge  into 
a  trapped  gully  outside.  An  alternative  arrange- 
ment of  base-plate  is  shown  in  Fig.  85,  having 
a  perforitted  brass  sparge-pipe  and  shield  at 
bottom,  together  with  an  ordinarj-  trapped  guUy. 
Concerning  the  water  supply,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  are  obtained  when  it  is  so  arranged 
that  a  constant  flow  of  water  is  given  to  the 
urinal  basin,  together  with  a  frequent  automatic 
flush  to  the  drip-gidly  or  sparge-pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  base-plate.  Many  water  companies 
will  not,  however,  permit  a  constant  supply  of 
water  to  be  given,  in  which  case  the  basin,  and 
also  the  drip-guUy,  should  be  connected  with  an 
automatic  flushing  tank  discharging  at  frequent 
intervals,  or  arrangements  may  be  made  whereby 
they  may  be  flushed  after  use  by  pulling  the 
handle  of  a  water-waste  preventing  cistern.  The 
proper  flushing  of  the  urinal  under  the  latter 
arrangement  is  apt  to  be  neglected  by  the  person 
using  the  fitment,  as  the  pulling  of  the  handle 
after  use  is  frequently  omitted,  rrinals  which 
are  flushed  by  means  of  a  treadle-action  platform 
are  objectionable,  as  the  apparatus  is  liable  to 
become  fouled  and  evil-smelling. 

The  back  and  sides  of  the  urinal  compartment 
may  be  of  marble,  glazed  porcelain,  or  enamelled 
slate,  and  to  insure  absolute  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  smell,  it  is  ad^dsable  that  the  entire 
compartment  be  well  washed  and  scrubbed  down 
once  a  day. 

Where  subject  to  rough  or  unfair  usage,  the 


urinal  basins  are  sometimes  made  of  porcelain 
enamelled  iron  ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  they 
are  inferior  to  glazed  porcelain. 

What  are  known  as  "  self -flushing "  basin 
urinals  are  sometimes  fixed.  In  this  type  of 
urinal  the  discharge  of  urine  into  the  basin  starts 
a  siphonic  water-waste  preventer,  so  that  the 
basin  is  flushed  on  everj-  occasion  that  it  is  used. 

Where  a  range  of  uiinal  basins  is  required, 
the  slate  or  marble  di\n8ionB  should  be  spaced  2ft. 
apart,  and  supported  on  cast-iron  brackets  fl.xed 
about  2ft.  Sin.  above  the  floor-level,  so  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  whole  range  may  be  easily 
cleaned  from  end  to  end.  They  should  project 
not  more  than  15in.,  as  such  a  width  will  be 
found  quite  sufficient  for  decency,  whilst  insuring 
that  the  user  shall  stand  close  to  the  basin  during 
the  discharge. 

For  large  institutions,  where  the  utmost  eco- 
nomy of  constniction  and  maintenance  is  a  great 
consideration,  "stall"  urinals  are  used.  They 
are  placed  in  an  airj-  inclosure  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  buildings.  Fig.  86  shows  a  range 
of  urinals  of  this  character,  having  slate  divisions 
and  backs,  dished  foot-plates,  and  continuous 
channel  discharging  over  a  trapped  gully.  A 
horizontal  perforated  copper  pipe — known  as  a 
"sparge"  pipe — runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
range,  the  water  pa.ssing  through  the  perforations 
in  a  continuous  stream,  so  as  to  cleanse  the  back 
of  the  stalls.  For  sanitary  efliciency  the  soiling 
surface  is  mmh  too  large,  whilst  the  sharp  angles 
><etwr;en  the  back  and  di\'ision8  arc  objectionable, 
as  they  cannot  be  easily  cleaned,  and  so  tend  to 
collect  deposits  of  the  salts  of  urine  at  those  points. 
The  surfa(;es  of  the  divi.sions  also  become  grejitly 
•paahed  with  urinary  matters,  and  are  totally 


wanting  in  self- cleansing  action.  They  arc  com- 
paratively cheap  in  first  cost,  and  being  generally 
placed  in  airy  and  freely  ventilated  situations,  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  exercises  a  constantly 


Fig.  88. 


purifying  effect  upon  them,  thus  remedying  in 
some  measure  their  defective  construction.  A 
much  improved  form  of  stall  urinal  is  shown  in 
Fig.  87,  together  with  a  cross -section  through  the 
same.  (See  Fig.  88.)  The  stalls  are  formed  with 
a  rounded  or  semicircular  back,  the  sides  and 
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floor  of  each  compartment  draining  into  a  channel 
in  front  covered  with  a  perforated  grating.  On 
taking  up  the  gi-ating  the  whole  length  of  the 
channel  can  be  ewept  and  cleaned.  Although  the 
soiling  surface  still  remains  comparatively  large, 
there  are  no  angles  or  comers  to  retain  urine  or 
dirt,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  compartment  is  well 
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flushed  with  a  .sparge-pipe  curved  to  the  shape  of 
the  Vjack. 

A  range  of  trough  urinals  is  shown  in  Fig.  89, 
of  which  Fig.  90  is  a  section.  The  urine  is  dis- 
charged into  a  trough  full  of  water,  which  is 


retained  within  the  trough  by  means  of  a  weir 
near  the  outlet.  The  contents  of  the  trough  are 
periodically  driven  out  and  refilled  with  clean 
water  by  an  automatic  flushing  tank.  As  the 
urine  is  not  immediately  removed,  the  surfaces  of 
the  trough  gradually  become  coated  with  deposits 
from  the  urine,  whilst  the  front  of  the  range  is 
liable  to  be  fouled  from  careless  usage. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  desirable  that  the  soil- 
ing surfaces  of  all  urinals  should  have  a  constant 
stream  of  water  playing  upon  them,  so  as  to 
immediately  remove  the  urine  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  urinary  deposits  thereon.  Few 
water  companies  will,  however,  permit  such  an 
arrangement,  and  insist  upon  a  water-waste 
preventing  cistern  or  valve  being  used.  This 
would  meet  all  sanitary  requircn\ents  if  carried 
out  in  its  integrity  ;  but  unfortunately,  where  the 
flushing  of  the  urinal  is  left  to  the  person  using 
the  convenience,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  user, 
either  through  carelessness  or  haste,  omits  to 
discharge  the  water-waste  preventer,  and  the 
urinal  consequently  becomes  furred  with  deposits, 
whilst  the  atmosphere  is  tainted  with  the  ammo- 
niacal  and  other  offensive  odoiirs  arising  from  the 
decomposing  urine.  It  is  generally  more  satis- 
factorj'  to  adopt  some  type  of  automatic  flushing 
cistern,  arranged  to  discharge  at  short  intervals, 
so  as  to  insui'e  the  appliance  receiring  an  inde- 
pendent and  periodical  flush.  A  one-gallon 
water-waste  preventer  will  suffice  for  a  single 
urinal  if  the  discharge  is  made  at  frequent 
intervals. 
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Tahnlated  Weights  of  Angle,  Tec,  and  Bulk  Irm 
and  Steel,  hy  Cnxa.  H.  Jokd.^x,  M.I.N.A.,  ice. ; 
5th  edition,  revised  (London  :  E.  and  F.  N. 
Spon,  Strand). — The  fifth  edition  of  this  useful 
little  pocket-book  contains  a  large  number  of 
new  tables  relating  to  the  various  sections  of  iron 
and  steel  now  on  the  market.  The  approved 
standards  of  sizes  and  forms  of  bulbs  to  bulk-, 
plates,  beams,  and  bulb  angles  approved  by 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  and  used  by  ship- 
builders have  been  calculated  and  embraced  in 
this  edition,  also  special  tables  of  sectional  areas 
and  weights  of  tee-bars.  These  sections  have 
been  illustrated  by  diagrams,  which  show  the 
bases  on  which  the  tables  have  been  calculated. 
The  tables  of  sectional  areas  and  weights  of 
material  are  very  minute,  and  give  the  thick- 
nesses to  twentieths,  fortieths,  and  thirty-seconds 
of  an  inch ;  and  the  miscellaneous  data  and 
tables  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  draughtsman 

and  naval  architect.;  Journal  of  the  Western 

Soeiety  of  Engineers  (Chicago). — The  first  number 
of  this  new  joiu'nal  contains  several  papers  and 
discussions.  The  tir.st,  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Powell, 
M.W.S.E.,,  "Notes  on  Dry  Docks  of  the  Great- 
Lakes,"  gives  some  inst^uct^^•e  particulars  of  the 
subject,  illustrated  by  photo-tints  and  diagrams. 
The  author  describes  the  dry  dock  of  the  Chicago 
Shipbuilding  Company  formed  during  the  summer 
of  1894,  about  a  mile  from  Lake  Michigan. 
Another  paper  of  interest  is  by  Clement  F.  Street, 
on  "  Oriental  Eailways."  The  author's  paper  is 
illustrated  by  views  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Bom- 
bay Station  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Rail- 
way, having  1,498  miles  of  track  ;  the  station  is 
probably  the  most  palatial-looking  in  the  world 
externally,  with  its  dome  and  cupolas,  though 
very  disappointing  in  the  interior.  Other  views 
are  given.  The  other  papers  are  of  special  engi- 
neering interest.  In  the  "  topical  discussions," 
an  elaborate  paper  on  "  Cement  and  its  Uses,"  by 
Alfred  Noble,  M.W.S.E.,  with  tables  and  other 
data,  is  printed.  The  supplement  of  profiles  and 
plates  which  accompany  the  journal  illustrate 
the  paper  on  "Lakes  and  Atlantic  Waterway," 

compiled  by  the  committee  of  the  society.  

Lincoln'' s  IiiH  Fields  and  the  Localities  Adjacent,  by 
Charles  William  Hkckktiioux  (London  :  Elliot 
Stock),  is  a  careful  and  interesting  record  of  a 
London  district  rich  in  historical  and  topographical 
associations.  There  are  numerous  illiistrations. 
We  are  surprised  at  the  author's  curious  stricture 
on  page  52  on  a  recent  sensible  remark  of  a  con- 
temporary. The  Hitilder  said  five  years  ago,  and 
we  said  the  same  thing  long  before,  that  the 
south  side  of  New-square  ought  to  be  demolished, 
and  the  result  woxdd  be  a  fine  open  space  with  the 
Ivaw  Courts  at  its  southern  end.  ^Ir.  Heckethom 
thinks  it  quite  enough  to  remark  that  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  people  in  New-square  would  bo 
invaded.    As  if  that  ought  to  stand  in  the  way 

of  so  desirable  a  Metropolitan  improvement !  ■ 

The  Sewerage  Engineer's  yole-Book,  by  Albert 
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Woi.i.iiDiM,  Assoc. ]\I.Iiisl.C.E.  (liondon:  'J'ho 
St.  Bride's  Press,  Limitod,  Bride-lane,  Floet- 
Stroot.) — This  in  n  collection  of  notes  and  data 
originally  m,ade  by  the  author  for  his  own  use, 
and  in  leprinted  from  The  Hurveyor  and  Muni- 
cipal  and  touniij  Engineer.  For  the  engineer 
and  student  engaged  in  sewerage  works,  this 
little  book  will  servf!  admirably  as  a  manual,  as  it 
is  interleaved  for  the  reader's  own  iiu'moranda  - 
a  \'ery  excellent  plan.  The  gcneriil  formulie  for 
circular  and  egg-shaped  sewc^rs  are  illustrated 
by  e.xamples  worked  out.  Standard  sections  of 
sewers,  with  their  areas,  perimeters,  hydraulic 
mean  depth,  depth  of  flow,  arc  very  useful ;  so 
also  are  the  chajiters  on  sewer  discharges,  the 
diagram  of  discharges  and  velocitj-,  relation 
botwecm  rainfall  and  discharge.  Several  useful 
tables  on  pipe  sowers,  circular  sewers,  egg-shaped 
sewers  with  their  areas,  H.M.D.,  and  multijjliers 
for  velocity  and  discharge,  form  an  appendix  to  this 
very  acci^ptable  little  guide,  that  cannot  tail  to  be  of 
use  to  all  who  wish  to  shorten  laborious  calculations, 

and  refin-enccs  to  other  matters  and  formula'.  

l^he  Gentleman'' K  Magazine  Library,  edited  by 
CrHoium  Laukknce  Gommf.,  F.S.A.  (Ijondon : 
Kliot  Stock),  Part  VII.,  carries  down  the  topo- 
graphical collection  to  Monmouthshire,  the  first 
eoiinty  dealt  with  being  I  Leicestershire,  which  is 
full  of  historical  associations,  and  the  home  of 
two  ancient  famili(!S,  the  Hastings  an<i  the 
Manners.  1'lie  notes  are  less  important  than  in 
the  other  counties  already  tre.ated.  Several 
ancient  customs,  notably  those  at  Hinckley  on 
Easter  and  Whit-Monday,  are  of  interest,  and  a 
few  old  churches  and  relics  of  this  county  are 
described.  Lincolnshire  is  of  more  archa'ological 
interest.  The  notes  on  coats-of-arms  on  the 
public  buildings  of  Stamford  and  the  buildings 
themselves  are  of  value,  as  are  one  or  two  contri- 
butions on  domestic  archite(^ture.  Middlesex  is 
also  full  of  material  for  arclueological  research, 
and  a  feature  that  has  largely  disappeared  is  the 
culture  of  mulbeiTj'-trces,  cedars,  and  jiines, 
which  wore  at  one  time  cultivated  with  success. 
Hammersmith  was,  it  is  said,  noted  for  its  fine 
cedar-trees,  as  well  as  for  its  mulberry-trees, 
which  latter  the  editor,  Mr.  Gomme,  particu- 
larly notices,  a  sjilendid  example  of  which,  he 
says,  was  to  be  found  in  his  own  family 
house  at  Hammersmith.  This  volimie  adds 
another  to  this  interesting  series  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  England,   and  is  well  printed  

The  Sheet-Metal  H'urker^s  Instructor,  by  Reuben 
Henuy  Waun,  tinpl.'ite  worker ;  new  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Joseph  G.  Homer, 
A.M.T.M.E.  (London :  Crosby  Lockwood  and 
Son). — Mr.  Horner  has  remodelled  the  first 
edition,  and  has  introduced  those  elementary 
principles  of  geometry  which  are  necessarj-  in 
pattern-making.  He  has  given  a  selection  of 
those  problems  in  geometry  and  the  development 
of  solids,  or  rather  the  envelopes  of  solids,  which 
are  of  special  value.  The  president  editor  has 
also  treated  of  projection  and  mensuration,  of  the 
metals  and  their  alloys,  and  has  added  chapters 
on  the  operations  of  flattening  and  raising  of 
joints  and  seams,  of  brazing  and  soldering,  tools, 
&c.  On  the  whole,  this  edition  will  be  found 
more  suitable  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
youthful  pupil  who  is  learning  the  crafts  of  the 
zinc,  sheet-iron,  copper,  and  tin-plate  trades.  It 
is  more  elementary  and  comprehensive,  and  by 
showing  how  all  these  crafts  are  based  on  geo- 
metrical principles,  a  better  grasp  of  them  can  be 

obtained.  Hie  Digest  of  Physical  Tests,  edited 

by  H.  M.  NoRRis  (Philadelphia  :  Fred.  A.  Richie). 
Vol.1.  No.  2  contains  articles  on  "Scientific 
Timber  Testing,"  byB.  E.  Femow  ;  "  Systematic 
Inspection  of  Material,"  by  L.  S.  Randolph ; 
"  Paving  Bricks,"  by  F.  Paul  Anderson  ;  "  Steel 
Castings,"  by  C.  H.  Benjamin;  and  other  in- 
structive matter  on  phj'sical  tests.  The  illus- 
trations of  fractures  of  firebricks  and  the 
typography  are  excellent.  A  good  portrait  of 
Dr.  R.  H.  Thui-ston,  of  Cornell  University,  is  given 

as  a  frontispiece.  Illustrated  Europe.  We 

have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Orell, 
Fiissli,  and  Co.,  of  Zurich,  a  batch  of  their 
admirably  arranged  Continental  tourists'  guides. 
Part  3  describes  the  Arth-Rigi  cogwheel  railway 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Zug  to  the  summit 
of  the  Rigi ;  Part  13,  by  J.  Weber,  is  devoted  to 
the  town  of  Lucerne ;  Part  34  describes  the 
Burgenstock  Hill  and  its  elevated  railway  ;  Parts 
63-4  illustrate  the  rail  journey  from  Paris  to 
Berne,  ^  ia  Dijon  and  Pontarlier ;  and  Parts 
55-6  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons.  The  several  numbex's,  published  at 
6d.  each,  are  graphically  written,  and  are  translated 


into  readable  English,  heights  and  distances  being 
given  in  feet  and  mil(!S.  They  are  profusely  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts  and  reliable  maps,  while  the 
paper  covers  and  convenient  size  (Tin.  by  ."iin.) 
make  them  the  handiest  work  of  the  kind  for 

the    traveller's    pocket    and    hourly  use.  

Alphabets  :  a  Manual  of  Lettering  for  the  Use  of 
S'udents,  by  EnwAiu)  F.  SniANfin.  Second 
Edition,  with  200  illustrations  (liondon:  (ieorge 
Bell  and  Son.) — The  secontl'edition  of  this  useful 
manual  of  lettering  will  be  found  of  much  service 
to  all  architects,  draughtsmen,  designers,  and 
students.  Mr.  Strange  has  collected  his  types  and 
characters  from  a  large  variety  of  soiirces,  and 
as  a  paheographic  textbook  the  work  will  be  found 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  ordinary  draughts- 
man has  often  but  a  verj-  imperfect  historical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  author  has  sug- 
gested methods,  and  the  principles  he  formulates 
arc  worthy  of  attention.  The  illustrations,  culled 
from  a  great  variety  of  examples,  are  well  chosen, 
some  from  block  books,  others  froui  title-pages, 
capitals  from  MSS.,  dedicatory  inscriptions,  in- 
cised brasses,  &c.,  and  the  book  begins  with  Roman 
lettering  and  its  derivations,  and  traces  the 
development  of  the  art  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  time.  We  reviewed  this  book 
in    detail,     and    gave    a     few  illustrations 

from  it  in  our  issue  for  ^lay  31,  189").  

Cottages  and  Country  Buildingi,  by  Thomas  W. 
Ct  Ti.KH,  F.R.I.B.A.,  &c.  (L(mdon  :  Horace  Cox, 
Bream's  Buildings),  is  a  collection  of  original 
designs  which  the  author  has  carried  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academj- 
and  other  galleries.  Looking  over  the  43  jilates 
of  designs,  with  their  descriptions  for  cottages, 
single  and  in  pairs,  and  groups,  lodges,  bailiff's 
cottages,  entrance  lodges,  village  sho])s,  sttibles, 
farm  andcountrj'  houses  for  different  purposes,  we 
are  agreeably  impressed.  The  usiuil  kind  of 
spurious  design-making  which  one  sees  in  Injoks 
of  design  is  absent ;  we  sec  in  most  cases  struc- 
tures honestly  designed,  and  the  exteriors  the 
simple  outcomes  of  plan.  The  usual  fussy  kind 
of  detail,  over-gabled  attemjjts  to  produce  pictur- 
e8<|ueness,  generally  an  affectation  of  it,  have  done 
much  harm  to  books  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Cutler 
has  shown  that  single  and  double,  or  grouped 
cottages,  can  be  made  both  simjde  and  pleasing 
by  the  proper  use  and  treatment  of  the  local 
materials,  and  the  plans  are  suggestive.  The 
designs  for  a  lych-gate  and  lodge  to  cemeterj'  in 
Warwickshire  are  characteristic  and  simple,  and 
some  of  the  designs  for  small  country  houses  are 
picturesquely  handled,  as  in  plates  23,  24,  25.  A 
cheap  and  timber-framed  mission  chui'ch  is 
shown,  but  less  characteristic  in  style.  The 
homestead,  plate  30,  of  red  brick  and  timber  and 
plaster-work,  is  sensibly  treated  and  pleasing, 
and  the  design  for  a  seaside  cottage  is  simple  and 
unpretending,  yet  appropriate.  The  description 
and  cost  in  each  is  given,  and  the  designs  are 
generally  well  drawTi  and  artistically  shaded. 
They  are  generally  of  brick,  tUe,  and  half- 
timbered,  such  as  we  find  in  Surre}- and  Warwick- 
shire ;  a  few  are  stone  and  tile-hung,  but  these 
are  variations  which  Mr.  Cutler  has  adapted  to 

the  locality.  Handy  General  Earthwork  Tables, 

by  J.  H.  Watsox  Bi  ck,  M.Inst.C.E.  (London : 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son),  is  a  very  useful  and 
handy  set  of  tables  mounted  on  the  insides  of  a 
stiff  pair  of  covers.  Everyone  who  has  had  to 
calculate  the  cubical  contents  of  railway  and  other 
cuttings  and  embankments  by  the  usual  rules 
and  the  irksome  and  laborious  process,  will  find 
Mr.  Watson  Buck's  tables  exceedingly  convenient. 
To  find  the  total  contents  of,  say,  a  cutting  one 
chain  in  length,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  out 
the  depth  of  cutting  in  one  column,  and  to 
multiply  the  number  found  in  the  centre  column 
by  the  width  in  feet.  Next  multiply  the  number 
in  the  thii  d  column  by  a  multiplier  for  the  proper 
slopes,  which  multipliers  are  given,  and  add 
together  the  two  results.  The  tables  are  clearly 
printed  in  feet  and  fourths,  the  heights  column 
beginning  at  a  quarter  of  a  foot,  -25,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  quarters  to  80ft.  The  multipliers  for 
slopes  are  from  j  to  1  to  3  to  1,  so  that  every 

angle  usually  met  with  is  given.  The  Process 

Year-Book  (London:  Bemrose  and  Co.,  Upper 
Baker-street,  Clerkenwell),  is  a  valuable  review, 
illustrating,  by  examples,  .all  the  modern  photo- 
mechanical processes  of  reproduction,  including 
those  known  as  autotypes,  half-tones,  zincographs, 
photo  -  lithos,  photogravures,  mercurographs, 
heliogravures,  chromotypes,  photoglyphies,  collo- 
types, phototypes,  carbon-types,  and  all  the  other 
variations  of  printing  for  which  mongrel-Greek 


designations  have  been  invented.  In  his  intro- 
ductor>'  remarks,  the  editor  observes  that  great 
advances  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the 
making  and  printing  of  half-tone  blocks.  Indeed, 
the  particular  branches  in  which  progress  has  VXicn 

made  are  half-tone  and  thrce-wlour  work.-^  

The  Year-Book  of  Photography  (London  :  22, 
Fumival-stroet,  E.C.),  also  freely  illustrated, 
contains  a  number  of  helpful  articles  on  the  craft 
by  practical  photographers,  and  appeals  to  a  wider 
class  of  readers  by  a  series  of  papers  in  ' '  The 
Amateur's  Holiday  Guide,"  obviously  based  on 

personal    exjierience.  Electric    Lighting  and 

Power  Distribution,  by  W.  Peruen  Maycock, 
M.I.E.E.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  Vol.  I. 
(London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Paternoster- 
square). — Mr.  Perren  JIaycock  is  an  authority 
on  electric  lighting  and  engineering,  and  this  is 
the  third  edition  of  a  very  useful  elementary 
manual,  well  adapted  for  students  preparing  for 
the  preliminary  and  ordinary  grade  examinations 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  It 
contains  well  selected  (lucstions  and  exercises, 
and  is  well  illustrated.  In  this  edition,  which 
has  been  rewritten,  there  is  a  chapter  on  olectric- 
beU  fitting,  which  will  be  found  useful,  and 
another  on  the  magnetisation  of  iron.  The 
author  has  made  his  manual  elementary  by 
defining  the  different  kinds  of  force,  mass  and 
weight,  units,  and  other  elements  of  physical 
science  which  must  bo  understood  by  the  student 
who  desires  to  become  a  proficient  electrical 
engineer.  The  author  gives  concise  definitions 
of  "current,"  "potential,"  "lines  of  force," 
magnetic  effects  of  a  current.  The  diagrams  are 
clear,  and  every  type  of  electric  magnet,  dynamos, 
and  electrical  instruments  for  measuring  resist- 
ance, voltmeters,  &c.,  is  illustrated.  At  the  end 
of  each  chapter  questions  are  added  referring  to 
the  paragraphs,  and  these  questions  have  been 

selected  from  those  given  for  severalyearspast.  

Theatre  Panics  and  their  Care.  By  Auchihali) 
YoiNO,  Edinburgh.  (London :  B.  T.  Batsford.) — 
This  abnost  hackneyed  subject  is  discussed  by  the 
author  of  this  little  pamphlet,  -who  advocates  a 
system  of  outer  balconies  with  sufficient  means  of 
decent  at  everj'  level.  We  have  heard  of  the 
same  suggestion  before.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  true 
if  the  audience  could  be  assured  of  their  easy 
escape,  fewer  groundless  panics  would  take  place. 
The  outside  balcony  it  is  thought  would  guarantee 
this  assurance  ;  but  we  are  afraid  there  would  be 
the  same  hurry  to  escape,  and  unless  the  staircases 
to  the  street  level  were  numerous  and  spacious 
there  would  be  the  same  danger.  Mr.  Young  has, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Thomas 
T.  Paterson,  architect,  shown,  by  plans  and 
sections,  how  his  scheme  can  be  worked  out.  A 
complete  system  of  outside  balconies,  applied  to 
both  the  stage  and  auditorium  ends  of  the  build- 
ing, is  shown  in  the  photo-litho.  reproductions  of 
the  plans.  Mr.  Paterson's  notes  on  the  designs 
submitted  will  be  of  interest  to  all  promoters  and 
managers,  and  the  plans,  section,  and  elevations 
fuUy  embody  the  author's  ideas.  We  may  add 
the  staircases  form  external  square  towers  to 
the  balconies,  three  on  each  side,  and  these  could 
be  made  features  in  the  design.  The  suggestion 
is,  at  least,  worth  attention.  Society  of  Engi- 
neers :  Transactions  for  1895.  (London  :  E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon,  Strand.) — The  volume  before  us 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  address  of  the  pre- 
sident, William  George  Peirce,  papers  on  "  Light 
Railways  and  Tramways, ' '  on  "  Portland  Cement : 
its  Testing,  Uses,  and  Abuses,"  by  Da^-id  B. 
Butler  ;  "  Street  Subways  for  Large  Towns,"  by 
Charles  Mason  ;  "  Safety  Appliances  for  Eleva- 
tors," by  Hubert  W.  Umney ;  "Percolation 
Gauges,"  by  Reginald  Empson  Middleton  ;  "The 
Effects  of  Strain  on  Railway  Axles,"  by  Thos. 
Andrews  ;  "  Ventilation  and  Warming,"  by 
William  T.  Sugg.  Several  plates  and  tables 
illustrate  the  papers,  and  there  is  a  general  index. 


The  memory  of  the  late  Colonel  J.  T.  North  is  to 
be  perpetuated  by  the  placing  of  a  monimient  in 
Eltham  parish  church. 

The  action  of  "  Battersea  and  others  v.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  "  was  heard  last  week  before 
Mr.  Justice  North  in  the  Chancery  Division.  The 
plaintiffs,  Lord  Battersea  and  others,  the  trustees  of 
Weavers'  Hall,  sought  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendants  fiom  erecting  a  building  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  ancient  lights  of  the  hall.  After  some  discus- 
sion the  case  was  settled,  the  defendants  consenting 
to  an  injunction  against  them,  by  which  the  ancient 
lights  of  the  plaintiffs,  as  enjoyed  by  them  before 
the  pulling  down  of  a  building  14ft.  high,  were 
preserved. 
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CITY  GUILDS.  XIX.  :     THE  MERCEUS'  H.A1,L 

DRAWING  ROOMS. 

We  illustrated  the  grand  staircase  of  tWs  leading 
Company's  hall  on  Xov.  18,  189.),  when  we  gave 
some  particulars  of  the  historj-  of  the  guild.  We 
now  illustrate  the  drawing-rooms,  which  are 
sumptuously  furnished  and  overlook  Cheapside. 
The  work  was  designed  and  executed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ct.  Grace,  assisted 
•by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  Diblee  Grace. 

AXGOULEME  AXD  AUII  CATHEDRALS. 

(See  article  on  page  803.) 

LEICESTER   I  MIXICIPAL       TECHNICAL      AXD  ART 
SCHOOL. 

Ix  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  town  council 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  technical  and  art 
school  in  the  Xewarke,  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Everard  and  Pick,  local 
architects.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was 
estimated  at  £2.5,000,  which,  together  with  the 
sum  paid  for  the  site,  will  bring  the  total  outlay 
up  to  £.32,000.  The  work  is  now  in  course  of 
erection.  In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  site  is  an  exceUent  one  for  the  purposes 
recjuired.  It  contains  an  area  of  6,027sfi.yd8., 
has  good  frontages  to  the  four  surrounding  streets, 
is  centr^ly  situated,  and  is  within  easy  distances 
•of  the  railway  stations.  The  principal  or  north- 
■east  frontage  of  the  building  will  face  the 
Magazine-square.  ITie  advantage  of  this  position 
is  that  in  consequence  of  the  open  space  in  front 
at  will  insure  for  all  time  excellent  lighting  for 
the  whole  of  the  various  rooms.  The  new 
liuilding  will  have  a  frontage  of  21.5ft.,  and  will 
be  four  stories  high.  The  two  lower  floors  will 
be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  technical,  com- 
mercial, and  science  subjects,  and  the  two  upper 
floors  as  a  school  of  art.  The  architecture  of  the 
building  will  be  treated  in  a  free  Renaissance 
style.  The  lower  ground  floor  will  be  given  up 
<!hjcfly  to  the  staple  trades  of  the  t<jwn.  Two 
large  rooms  will  be  provided  for  hosiery  work- 
shops, and  the  boot  and  shoe  industrj'  wU  be 
similarly  provided  for.  The  dye-house  will 
oc^ciipy  ajjosition  adjacent  to  the  hosier}-  depart- 
ment. Two  other  large  rooms  will  be  provided 
on  this  floor  for  the  teaching  of  trade  subjects  as 
Tiecessity  demands,  whilst  excellent  accommoda- 
!'<n  will  be  8e<;ured  for  the  comfort  of  students 
'  tending  the  classes.  All  the  rooms  on  this  floor 
V.  ill  be  1.5ft.  clear  height,  and  will  be  given  a 
^^lean  and  neat  appearanw;  by  glaziid  brick  dados. 
1  he  ground  floor  will  be  occupied  by  six  class- 
rcKyins  of  various  sizM,  and  two  lecture-rooms,  all 
of  which  will  be  available  for  the  teaching  of 
technicjil,  commercial,  and  science  subjects.  ITie 


accommodation  here  again  will  be  excellent, 
and  the  rooms  will  be  as  light  iis  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
building  wUl  lead  on  to  this  floor.  This 
entrance,  which  wUl  be  lift,  wide,  will  give 
access  to  a  central  hall  2-tft.  by  20ft.,  from 
which  the  main  staircase  will  be  approached. 
Here  also  -will  be  located  a  room  for  the  head 
master  of  the  technical  and  science  department, 
and  on  the  other  side  will  be  the  secretary's  office. 
An  important  feature  about  the  arrangement  of 
this  floor  is  that  the  corridors  leading  to  the 
several  classrooms  have  been  made  wide  enough 
to  facilitate  their  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  objects  in  connection  with  the  various 
subjects  taught.  The  two  upper  floors  will  be 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  art,  the  lower  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  subjects,  and  the  upper 
to  the  advanced.  The  elementary  room,  which 
will  be  50ft.  by  27ft.,  will  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building.  Close  to  will  be  the  head  master's 
business  room,  in  which  fittings  will  be  arranged 
for  the  proper  storing  of  the  returned  works  from 
South  Kensington.  The  assistant  art  masters  will 
also  be  provided  with  a  room  on  this  floor,  in 
which  the  finished  works  of  the  students  -wdll  be 
kept.  There  will  be  an  architectural  room,  and 
at  the  south  angle  the  art  lecture-room,  50ft.  by 
26ft.,  will  be  placed.  The  floor  will  gradually 
rise,  in  order  to  give  every  student  a  perfectly 
unobstructed  Aiew  of  the  models  or  lecturer's 
blackboard,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  north- 
west end  of  the  building  will  be  arranged  three 
rooms  for  the  modelling  department,  all  of  which 
will  have  a  glazed  brick  dado  oft.  high.  The 
casting-room  -will  be  adjacent,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  lift  and  direct  communication 
with  the  clay-store,  which  is  in  the  basement. 
The  second  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  advanced 
work  of  the  art  school.  There  will  be  an  antique 
room,  .50ft.  by  27ft.  and  20ft.  high,  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  arranged  so  that  there  ■will 
be  three  divisions  by  curtains,  each  space  ha^dng 
a  large  single  -vdndow  well  above  the  floor.  The 
light-and-shade  room  will  be  52ft.  by  22ft.,  and 
will  be  diA-ided  and  lighted  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  antique-room.  The  painting-room  wiU 
be  situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
building.  The  carA-ing  and  repousse-room  will 
be  hard  by,  and  also  a  room  for  instruction  in  art 
as  applied  to  needlework.  Beyond  the  antique- 
room  will  come  the  art  masters'  workroom.  The 
lift -room  wiU  be  lighted  by  a  large  single  window, 
and  heating  coils  will  be  placed  on  both  sides  of 
the  rooms,  in  order  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  variet}' 
of  light  and  shade  upon  the  models.  The  design- 
room  will  be  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. A  short  flight  of  stairs  from  this  floor  will 
lead  to  a  space,  which  has  been  planned  so  that  it 
can  readily  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  a  con- 
servatory. The  corridors  of  the  art  school  will 
be  the  same  width  as  those  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
will  be  utilised  for  exhibiting  the  work  of  the 
students.  We  understand  that  the  South  Ken- 
sington authorities  have  already  promised  to  send 
down  a  good  A'arietj-  of  objects  for  exhibition  in 
this  manner. 

PAXMCRE  ARMS  HOTEL,  EDZELL. 

Tins  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Edzell,  the  centre  of  a  very  popular  tourist  and 
sporting  district.  The  present  hotel  is  a  plain 
two-story  building,  and  it  has  been  utilised  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  new  scheme.  AVhen  completed, 
the  hotel,  which  has  been  designed  especially  to 
suit  the  tourist  and  sporting  class,  will  contain  a 
large  dining-room,  two  drawing-rooms,  smoke- 
room,  writing-room,  billiard-room,  four  parlours, 
40  bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms,  thi-ec  bath- 
rooms, three  lavatories  with  w.c.'s,  taproom,  bar, 
restaurant  and  tea-room,  private  apartments,  and 
the  usual  kitchen  and  servants'  accommodation. 
At  the  back  there  will  be  stabling  for  25  horses, 
with  lofts,  sheds,  coach-houses,  harness-room, 
and  ostler's-house.  Externally  the  building  Avill 
be  faced  with  harling  of  a  warm  buff  colour,  and 
the  roofs  Avill  be  covered  with  red  tUes.  The 
building  will  be  lighted  throughout  by  electricity. 
Mr.  T.  Martin  Gappon,  F. S.A.Scot.,  of  Dundee, 
is  the  architect. 

THE  NEAV  MfNICIl'AL  IIIILDIXGS,   KIXO's  LVXX. 

The  design  herewith  illustrated  by  Messrs. 
Philip  Tree  and  Ivor  Price  obtained  the  first 
premium  in  the  competition  decided  in  1894,  for 
providing  the  much-nee<led  municipal  accommo- 
dation for  the  town  of  Lynn.  The  plans  show 
the  nature  of  this  accommodation.  The  four 
grotesques  at  (ho  angles  of  turret  and  the  entrance- 


gates  are  executed  in  hammered  aluminium, 
polished.  I'he  large  archway  to  the  right  of  the 
new  Avork  is  the  approach  to  the  fire-brigade 
station  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
comp(!tition  was  that  the  new  buildings  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  accord  in  outline  and  feeling 
Avith  the  work  of  earlier  centuries  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  with  which  they  range.  The 
whole  line  of  buildings  as  completed  is  shown  in 
the  A'iew.  The  older  work  consists  of  the  hall  of 
the  Trinity  Guild  and  a  porch  containing  a 
staircase  to  it.  The  records  of  the  Guild 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Lynn  are  preserved 
in  the  muniment  room  of  the  Gorporation, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  manuscripts. 
The  hall  was  commenced  about  the  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  9th  year  of  Henry  Y.,  1421, 
and  AA-as  two  years  in  building.  The  old  hall 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  23,  1421.  The 
oak  of  the  timber  roof  came  from  Bacton,  in 
Suffolk,  and  William  Kerver,  of  Gastleacre,  did 
the  work.  The  name  "  Kerver  "  somewhat  dis- 
guises his  name  of  "carver" — the  substitution 
of  "  e  "  for  "  a  "  being  still  used  in  East  Anglia. 
The  present  Guildhall  of  Lynn  has  been  shortened 
at  its  northern  end  to  form  a  continuation  of  the 
Georgian  ballroom  behind  it ;  but  the  crypt 
remains  entire.  The  front  of  the  hall  is  built  in 
the  square  diaper  pattern  of  stone  and  flint  alter- 
nately, which  is  a  common  form  of  work  in 
Norfolk.  In  this  front  is  a  15th-century  Avindow, 
and  under  it,  what  are  now  two  pointed  Avindows, 
were  the  doors  entering  into  the  crypt,  and  now 
blocked  half-way  up.  Beside  it  and  between  the 
hall  and  the  new  buildings  is  the  Elizabethan 
porch. 


CHIPS. 

The  Aberdeen  School  Boai'd  have  resolved  to 
proceed  Avith  the  erection  of  new  offices  in  L"^nion- 
tenace.  The  building  avUI  have  a  frontage  of  .50ft. 
to  the  teiTace.  It  aviII  be  designed  in  the  Italian 
Eenaissauce  style  by  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie, 
A.B.S.A.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
£5,000. 

The  Avill  of  Mr.  John  Glutton,  late  head  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Glutton,  Whitehall-place,  surveyors 
to  the  Crown,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  &.C., 
who  died  on  March  1,  aged  86  years,  has  been 
proved,  the  personalty  being  sworn  at  £148,997. 
Desiring  to  make  up  to  his  late  firm  for  the  injury 
sustained  by  a  clerk's  fraud,  the  testator  leaves  them 
£7,000.  The  bulk  of  his  property  he  leaves  to  his 
sons  and  daughters. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  purchasing  the 
late  Lord  Leighton's  house  as  a  memorial  of  the 
great  painter  have  decided  to  prosecute  the  scheme 
with  renewed  vigour,  as  it  is  thought  that  the 
failui'e  to  sell  the  house  by  auction  increases  the 
prospect  of  success  for  the  memorial  movement. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  have  adopted  a 
report  of  the  City  Lands  Committee,  recommending 
that  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Queen,  by  Mi'.  C.  B. 
Birch,  A.R.A.,  which  Sir  A.  Seale  Haslam  has 
presented  to  the  City,  should  be  erected  in  the  open 
space  at  the  junction  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  and 
New  Bridge-street,  and  the  Victoria  Embankment 
and  Queen  Victoria -street. 

Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  E.A.,  avUI  dehverthe 
two  remaining  lectures  of  his  course  on  "  The  Vault 
of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,''  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
Wednesdays,  May  27  and  June  3,  as  he  was  imable 
to  deliver  them  on  April  25  and  May  2,  the  dates 
previously  aunounced,  oAviug  to  indisposition. 

A  new  di-ill  hall,  at  Bournemouth  East,  erected 
for  the  local  rifle  A'olunteer  corps,  at  a  cost  of  over 
£3,000,  Avas  foi-maUy  opened  by  Viscount  Wolseley 
on  Saturday. 

At  the  Salford  Town  Hall,  on  May  21st,  Mr.  E. 
Waltou,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  Avith  reference 
to  the  application  of  the  Salford  Coi-poration  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £5,000  for  electric-lighting 
purposes,  £2,750  for  the  completion  of  a  model 
lodging-Iiouse,  £1,670  for  the  completion  of  a 
refuse -desti-uctor,  £1,364  for  works  of  storm-water 
drainage,  and  £1,065  for  making  up  and  sewering 
certain  private  streets  adjoining  the  Tenei-iife- street 
and  Walness-road  playgrounds.  Plans  were  pro- 
duced, and  explanations  of  the  work  proposed  to  be 
done  were  given  by  Mr.  Corbett,  the  borough 
engineer  and  surveyor. 

The  Northumberland  Comity  Coimcil  have 
entered  on  the  tenancy  of  their  experimental  and 
demonstration  fai-m  at  Cokle  Park,  near  Morpeth. 
The  fanu  consists  of  400  acres,  of  Avluch  about  80 
acres  are  arable.  It  is  leased  for  21  years  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  landlord  undertaking  to 
spend  £750  in  putting  buildiugs  in  order.  The 
county  council  have  voted  the  sum  of  £1,500  for 
equipment,  and  £500  a  year  toAvards  maintenance. 
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THE  S.A.  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCLETY,  JOE.Als'SESBVRG. —Anhilfd,  W.  H.  Stccke,  A.E.I.B.A. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 
JOHANNESBURG. 

THE  illustrations  of  the  Mut:ial  Life  Assurance 
Society,  Johannesburg,  taken  from  a  photo., 
■will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  progress  of 
Johannesburg,  -which  -will  soon  boast  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  South  Africa,  such  as  the  New 
Chamber  of  Mines,  liobinson's  Bank,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  Eckstein's  Buildings,  Kenwood's 
Arcade,  &c.  The  building  for  the  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  (architect,  Mr.  AV.  H.  Stucke) 
is  folly  occupied  in  the  upper  floors  for  offices, 
and  the  ground  floor  by  some  of  the  leading 
shops,  and  the  basement  as  offices,  cafe,  kc. 
The  building  is  furnished  throughout  with  the 
best  of  imported  materials,  AVelsh  slates,  Port- 
land cement  (costing  SOs.  to  558.  per  cwt.), 
masons,  bricklayers.  Sec,  receiving  an  average 
of  228.  to  24s.  per  day  of  nine  hours. 


The  ceremony  of  turning  the  first  sod  of  the 
Cawood,  Wistow,  and  Selly  Light  Railway  is  to 
take  place  at  Cawood  on  Monday  next. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAX 
SOCIETIES. 

EDiNiivaoii  AucHiTECTriiAL  Socir.TV. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  May  20th,  ilr. 
A.  R.  Scott,  president,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was 
read  by  the  vice-president,  Blr.  .James  A.  Wil- 
liamson, A.R.I.B.A.,  Public  AVorks  Office,  on  the 
"  Influence  of  the  Renaissance  in  Scotland." 
The  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  photographs,  dealt  with  the  earliest  traces  of 
the  foreign  influence  in  the  buildings  of  the  16th 
centurj',  ancient  records  being  quoted  to  show 
that  as  early  as  1529  foreign  workmen  were 
employed  at  Falkland  Palace,  which  appeared  to 
indicate  that,  chronologically,  Scotland  was  in 
advance  of  England  by  at  least  20  years.  The 
architectural  characteristics  of  Linlithgow  and 
Falkland  Palaces,  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  Castles, 
also  of  Heriot's  Hospital  and  buildings  of  subse- 
quent dates  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  were 
described  in  detail.  The  paper  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
president,  Air.  AVilliamson  was  heartily  thanked. 


CHIP?. 

A  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo  has  realised,  at  a 
sale  of  a  coUecfon  of  drawings  by  old  masters 
formed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  sum  of 
£  1 ,400.  The  total  amouat  realised  for  the  collection 
was  £8,061. 

A  Lords  Commit*  ee  passed,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  a  scheme  promoted  by  the  corporation  of 
Glasgow  for  the  prevention  of  the  excefsive  pollu- 
tion of  the  Eiver  Clyde.  The  scheme  involves  an 
expenditure  of  £600,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  waterworks  committee 
of  the  Hull  Corporation,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Bruce, 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office,  such  resigna- 
tion to  take  tflFect  from  the  date  of  the  appointment 
of  his  successor.  The  committee  unanimously 
decided  to  recommend  the  council  to  grant  him 
£400,  equivalent  to  a  year's  salary,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  office.  Over  150  appUcations  have  been 
received  for  the  office  of  waterworks  engineer. 

The  new  infant  school  at  King's  Bromley  was 
dedicated  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Mr.  J.  Hall  Gibbon,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Wright,  of  A''oxall,  was  the  builder. 
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JSuilirmg  IntelUgmct 


15aw,  E. — An  addition       the  C!oopcrs'  Com- 
piinv's  School  for  Boys  in  Trcdcgur-squarc,  IJow- 
ffoad,  was  fonnally  opened  on  Wednesday,  and 
supplies  a  want  long  felt  and  much  needed  in  the 
tcachinf>;  of  the  school.    The  orij^inal  building 
has  been  added  to  from  time  to  tim(:,  but  has  no 
specially    planned    and   fitted    laboratories  or 
le(;turo-room8  for  science  teaching  and  manual 
training,  and   the  governors  of  the  foundation 
■determined,   in   order  that   tho  school  sho\ild 
maintain  its  position  and  meet  tho  needs  of  the 
present    standard  of   education,  that  such  a 
department  should  be  added.    The  jdans  from 
which  the  new  buildings  have  been  erected  wen; 
chosen  by  the  governors,  after  consultation  with 
Dr.  Gamett,  of   the    London    (,'ounty  Council 
Technical     Board,  in    a    limited  competition 
among  architects,  and  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.    Howard  (,'hatfeild  Clarke,  of  Bisliopgate- 
street  Within,  who  also  designed  and  superin- 
tended tho  fittings.    Tho  n(;w  rooms   are  con- 
tiiined  in  a  separate  block  added  on  to  the  west 
side  of  tho  existing  school,  adjacent  to  Trinity 
<Jhurchyard,  and  are  on  two  floors,  having  com- 
munication with  the  pres(!nt  buildings.    On  the 
ground  floor  tho  physical  laboratory  occupies  the 
front  portion  of  the  wing,  and  the  mechanical 
workshop  and  a  dark  room  for  optical  work  faces 
the  playground  in  the  rear  of  tho  buildings.  The 
physical  room  is  fitted. with  students'  tables  for 
2o  boys,  demonstrator's  platform,  and  other  fit- 
tings and  apparatus.    The  mechanical  room  is 
fitted  with  work-benches  for  each  boy,  and  a 
demonstrator's  platform.    On  the  first  floor  the 
epaco  is  occupied  by  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  a  lecture-room,  with  j)reparation  and  store 
rooms  attached.    The  chcmiial  laboratory  is  fitted 
for  2.)  boys,  each  boy  having  at  his  hand  water 
:ind  gas  supplies,  and  a  small  draught  closet  for 
minor  experiments.     For  larger  experiments 
there  are  special  fume-closets  and  combustion- 
hoods  built  in  the  external  walls.    The  lecture- 
xoom  is  seated  for  50  boys,  and  has  a  lecturer's 
table,  with  supplies  of  gas  and  water  at  various 
points,  and  a  pneumatic  trough  and  screen  for 
lantern-work.     There  is  a  system  of  water- 
waste  drains  and  exhaust-flues  from  all  parts  of 
the  laboratory,  and  also  from  the  lecturer's  table 
an  the  lecture-room  and  preparation -room.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  exclu.sive  of  fittings,  has 
been  about  £2,000.    The  fittings  have  been  made 
Jjy  Messrs.   lUingworth,  Ingham,  and  Co.,  of 
London  and  Leeds.     The  building  has  been 
■carried  out  bj-  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Cocks,  of 
ytepney,  imder  the  personal  direction  of  the 
■architect. 

Garway,  Hekefokdshiue.  —  The  ancient 
parish  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Garway,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  diocese,  dated  10(51,  ha-v-ing 
fallen  into  a  verj-  dilapidated  condition,  must 
nmdergo  thorough  repair  and  restoration.  The 
vicar  has  accepted  tenders  for  carrying  out  a 
portion  of  the  work,  which  has  been  commenced, 
and  includes  the  repairof  the  wallsof  nave,  chancel, 
and  Knight  Templar's  chapel.  The  stripping 
and  relaj'ing  of  the  roofs,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ceiling  over  nave,  having  already  fallen,  is  also 
to  receive  attention.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Ernest  G.  Davies,  M.S. A.,  of  Hereford. 

GoRGiE,  N.B. — The  New  Free  church  at  Gorgie 
tas  been  opened  by  the  Jloderator  of  the  General 
Assembty.  Erected  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  M'Arthy  and  "Watson,  Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh,  at  a  cost  of  some  £4,500,  the 
■structure  is  a  parallelogram  in  design,  di^aded  by 
stone  arcades  into  a  nave  and  aisles,  lying  north 
and  south,  with  a  gallery  at  the  north  end.  The 
front  of  the  church  faces  Slateford-road,  and  the 
nave  terminates  at  the  other  end  in  a  semi- 
■octagon,  in  which  is  a  rostrum  with  a  projecting 
pulpit,  and  a  platform  for  the  choir.  The  internal 
dimensions  are  88ft.  long  by  50ft.  wide,  and  -lift, 
high  to  the  apex  of  the  ceiling.  The  roof  is  built 
of  steel,  and  internally  forms  a  pointed  barrel 
vault,  lined  with  wood,  and  divided  into  bays  by 
moulded  wood  ribs.  The  church  has  been  decorated 
by  Mr.  James  Clark,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  750  worshijipers. 

LrxDY  Isle. — The  now  church,  to  be  dedicated, 
like  its  Mediaeval  predecessor,  to  the  honour  of 
»St.  Helena,  is  progressing  apace,  and  will  be 
probably  completed  by  the  early  autumn.  'Mi. 
John    Norton,    F.p.I.B.A.,    95,  Ridgmount- 


gardcns,  W.C.,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Britton  and  Pickett,  builders,  of  Ilfracombe,  the 
contractors.  Mr.  C'harles  Pinn,  of  I'lxoter,  is  the 
acting  clerk  of  works.  The  sculptured  rorcdos, 
&e.,  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
and  Sons,  of  Exeter.  Last  week  iin;  ship.  Kale, 
belonging  to  the  contractors,  sailed  from  Ilfra- 
combe with  a  cargo  of  building  materials  for  tlu; 
now  church.  In  spite  of  the  general  heavy  sea 
running,  all  was  safely  landed  ;  but  afterwards 
the  anchor  dnigged,  and  the  vessel  was  driven  on 
shore,  when'  before  the  morning  tide  it  became  a 
complete  wreck.  No  lives  wore  lost,  but  the  loss 
to  the  contractors  will  amount  to  some  hundreds 
of  pounds. 

Mau  Ca-stlk,  Deesihe. — -For  some  time  opera- 
tions have  been  in  active  progress,  and  are  now 
nearly  completed,  for  rendering  habitable  the 
picturesque  old  c^istle  of  ^lar,  near  Braemar.  The 
work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie, 
A.K.S.A.,  architect,  Aberdeen,  and  it  is  the  in- 
tion  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Inver- 
cauld,  to  have  the  castle  ready  for  occupation  this 
autumn.  The  castle  is  associated  with  the  Jacobite 
rising  of  1715,  and  it  was  near  it  that  tho  standard 
of  rebellion  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The 
architect  has  made  no  change  upon  tho  exterior 
of  the  building,  the  alterations  having  been  abnost 
entirely  effected  in  the  interior. 

Newcasti,e-()x-Tvnk.  —  Trinity  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Northumberland-street,  Newrastle, 
was  opened  on  Sunday.  It  has  been  designed  by 
ilessrs.  JIarshall  and  Dick,  architects,  of  the 
same  thoroughfare,  whose  plans  were  selected 
from  amongst  a  number  submitted  in  open  com- 
petition. The  design  is  a  simple  and  free  adapta- 
tion of  the  Late  tiothic  style,  and  it  is  faced 
externally  with  stone  from  the  quarries  at  Kenton 
and  Windy  Nook.  From  Northumberland-road, 
entrance  is  gained  to  a  spacious  vestibule,  with 
two  clo;ik-rooms  ;  and  from  the  vestibule  doors 
open  to  each  aisle.  To  the  right  and  left  are  doors 
connected  with  porches  containing  the  staircases 
to  the  gall(!ries,  which  are  also  provided  with 
separate  entrances.  A  corridor  at  each  side  of 
the  church  allows  of  direct  access  to  the  transepts 
and  the  seats  near  the  pulpit  end.  The  galleries 
are  so  arranged  that  most  of  the  scats  are  placed 
near  the  pulpit,  the  remainder  of  the  gallery  pro- 
jecting only  a  little  way  over  the  side  con-idors. 
No  columns  are  used  in  the  church.  The  accom- 
modation provided  is  for  1,000  persons.  A 
corridor  separating  the  church  from  the  hall  gives 
immediate  access  to  the  church  and  hall  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  contains  a  staircase  leading  to 
the  galleries  of  both  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
vestries.  The  hall  is  62ft.  6in.  long,  and  4-lft 
6in.  wide,  and  accommodates  528  people  on  the 
ground  floor  and  80  in  the  gallery  ;  and  there  arc 
13  class-rooms  for  208  children.  There  is  a 
smaller  hall,  for  prayer  meetings,  to  seat  200,  and 
caretaki^rs'  rooms  are  pro\"ided  at  the  further  end. 
The  church  and  hall  are  warmed  with  hot  water 
on  the  low-pressui'c  system.  The  building  has 
been  erected,  under  the  architects'  supervision,  by 
3Ir.  G.  H.  Mauchlen,  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  M.  Dodd 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


for  tho  future  erection  of  a  west  end  gallery  and 
smaller  galleries  in  the  transepts.  At  the  apse, 
where  the  new  building  adjoins  the  present 
schools,  vestrit^s  and  an  organ  chamber  are  to  be 
provided.  The  building  is  being  executed  in 
Kdwards'  Iluabon  bricks,  with  freestone  dressings, 
tho  style  being  Dec-orated,  with  tracericd  windows 
of  two  and  three  lights.  The  seating  and  roof 
will  be  of  pilclipine.  Tho  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  about  .£3,500.  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Hay,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  architects, 
and  I^Iessrs.  I'aterson  and  Son,  the  general 
contractors. 

West  Ham.— The  church  of  St.  Matthew 
has  been  opened.  It  has  a  frontage  to  two 
roads  :  its  eastern  elevation  faces  Dyson-road  and 
tho  south  side  fronts  on  to  Vaughan-road,  and  it 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  main  Uomford- 
road.  It  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles,  with 
slightly  projecting  transepts  and  a  spacious 
chancel  an4  organ -chamber.  The  style  is  Gothic 
of  Late  13th-century  date.  The  walls  are  very 
substantial,  and  are  ccmstructcd  with  flintwork, 
with  yellow  brick  ([uoins,  reveals,  and  bands  and 
patterns  of  brickwork.  Good-sized  choir  and 
clergy  vestries  are  placed  to  the  north  of  the 
c-haneel,  with  a  separate  entrance-porch.  The 
heating-chiimber  is  constructed  below  the  choir 
vestry,  the  system  of  heating  adopted  being  low- 
pressure  hot  water,  with  circulating  pipes  placed 
in  cement  channels  covered  by  gratings.  The 
accommodiition  is  for  680  persons.  Adjoining 
the  church,  and  on  the  north  side,  is  a  parochial 
hall,  with  class-rooms,  kitchen,  and  oflSces,  which 
are  now  approaching  completion.  The  cost  of 
the  churc!h  has  been  £4,031,  while  the  heating 
and  fittings,  including  viiluablc  presents  from 
friends,  amount  to  £376  ;  the  contract  for  the 
jiarochial  hall  is  £680.  The  church  and  hall  were 
designed  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.  Since  his  decease,  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  undcsr  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
James  Richardson  (the  late  architect's  chief 
assistant)  with  the  kindly  help  and  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Patrick,  who  has  taken  over  the 
practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Brock.  The  contract 
has  been  c-arried  out  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Parmenter, 
builder,  of  Braintree,  Essex. 


SuxDERLAXD.  —  Sir  Hedwoiih  Williamson, 
Bart.,  laid  on  Wednesday  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  extensions  intended  to  be  carried  out  in 
connection  with  the  Monkwearmouth  and  South- 
wick  Hospital,  Roker-avenue,  Sunderland.  The 
scheme  embraces  a  ward  60ft.  by  20ft.,  accom- 
modating 10  beds,  and  for  an  isolation  ward  for 
3  beds.  The  first  floor  is  a  repetition  of  the 
ground  floor,  the  extension  thus  providing  a  total 
extra  accommodation  of  26  beds.  Other  improve- 
ments are  to  be  effected  in  the  old  builings.  The 
second-floor  of  the  new  building  is  di^-ided  into 
7  bedi'ooms  for  the  nurses  and  servants,  with 
separate  bath-room  accommodation,  and  special 
staircase  from  the  ground  floor.  A  new  laundry 
is  to  be  built  at  the  rear,  di^dded  into  washhouse 
and  ironing-rooms.  The  elevation  to  Roker- 
avenue  is  to  be  built  in  Sherbum  bricks,  relieved 
with,  stone  dressings,  and  terracotta  ornamenta- 
tions. The  contractor  for  the  work  is  3Ir.  J.  B. 
Stott,  of  Monkwearmouth,  and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  W.  and  T.  R.  Milburn,  of  Sunderland. 

ToxTETH. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Congregational  Church  was  laid  on  May  22. 
The  church,  which  has  been  planned  to  occupy 
a  narrow  triangular-shaped  strip  of  land  at  the 
junction  of  Hartington-road  and  Lesseps-road,  is 
to  consist  of  a  nave  and  transepts,  with  a  tower 
and  spire  at  the  end  facing  Smithdown-road. 
Accommodation  will  be  pro\'ided  for  500 
1  worshippers ;  but  arrangements  have  been  made 


CHIPS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Society 
of  English  Artists,  George  Morton  and  Oliver  Baker 
were  elected  full  members,  and  Edward  Slocombe, 
P.  E.,  Harry  E.  J.  Browne,  J.  Bancroft,  and  E. 
Napier  Kennedy,  Associates. 

On  Thursday  night  in  last  week  the  body  of  Mr. 
D.  S.  Stewart,  the  War  Office  official  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  Lough  Swilly  fortifications, 
was  found  in  the  river  Leden.  The  deceased  went 
fishing  on  Wednesday.  It  is  supposed  the  boat 
capsized. 

At  Harwich  County  Comt,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  Henry  William  Hogg,  coal  dealer,  sued  Mr. 
Saunders,  builder,  Dovercourt,  for  £50  damages  for 
injuries  sustained  by  him  owing  to  a  man  in  the 
employ  of  the  defendant  dropping,  from  a  house  in 
which  he  was  employed,  a  mortar-board,  which 
stiuck  Hogg  on  the  head,  and  caused  such  injuries 
that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  his  avocation  for  six 
weeks.    The  jury  awarded  £15. 

The  mayoress  of  Wolverhampton  unveiled  on 
Saturday  the  memorial  fountain  erected  in  the  open 
space  in  fi-ont  of  St.  Peter's  Collegiate  Church, 
Lichfield-street,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  P. 
Horsman,  the  donor  of  the  Art  Gallery,  and  who 
also  gave  other  munificent  gifts  to  the  town.  The 
fouutain,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to  £560,  has 
been  defrayed  by  public  subscription.  It  is  of  white 
Portland  stone,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Fanner 
and  Brindley,  of  London. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Mold,  Flintshire, 
formally  inspected  on  Thursday  in  last  week  the 
new  sewerage  works,  which  have  cost  about  £7,000. 
The  sewage  is  to  be  chemically  treated  by  the  Dort- 
mund process.  Mr.  George  Law,  of  Kidderminster, 
was  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  A.  Boosie  the  clerk  of 
works. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  new  Dundonald  Board 
School,  Ayrshire,  the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Smelhe, 
Kilmarnock,  specified,  instead  of  the  usual  orna- 
mental wooden  turret  on  centre  tower  of  building, 
one  of  the  "  Climax  "  patent  ornamental  design  S, 
direct-acting  louvre  ventilators  of  very  large 
dimensions,  wholly  made  of  strong  galvanised  st(;el, 
having  water  tray  safe  and  large  main  ventilating 
shaft,  into  which  the  ventilation  pipes  from  all  ttie 
school  rooms  branch.  Tliis  ventilator  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Couslaiid  and  Mackay,  ventilating 
engineers,  Glasgow,  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
"  Climax"  patents. 
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FRENCH  CARVING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THESE  three  examples  of  carved  woodwork 
show  the  craftsmanship  of  three  distinct 
periods  within  one  hundred  years — viz.,  the  early, 
middle,  and  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The 
first  panel  is  from  a  coifer  front,  and  shows  a 
conventional  arrangement  of  scrolls,  foliage,  and 
ribbons.  The  second  is  a  design  of  thin  interlacing 
bands  with  floral  sprays  above  and  below ;  this 
is  a  portion  of  a  door.  The  third  is  a  panel 
from  a  singing  gallerj-  of  pierced  strapwork  with 
mask  in  centre  ;  this  latter  is  a  typical  example 
©f  French  -work  at  the  end  of  the  century  in 
question.  We  illustrated  a  very  fine  cabinet  of 
this  period  (where  the  strapwork  and  carving 
generally  are  of  an  exceedingly  rich  and  varied 
character)  in  our  issue  of  April  26,  1895. 


ANGOULEME  AND  ALBI  CATHEDRALS.* 
[with  photo-lithographic  illvstkatioxs.] 

MR.  B.  T.  BAT8F0RD  is  issuing  a  handy  folio 
of  collotype  prints  from  photographs  illus- 
trating the  cathedrals  of  France,  and  these  views 
are  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Commis- 
sion des  Monuments  Historiques,"  with  M.  Paul 
Robert  as  editor.  The  collection  consists  of  100 
plates,  of  which  the  two  reproduced  by  us  to-day 
are  selected  specimens,  and  the  price  of  the  set  is 
328.  net.  Of  the  two  buildings  which  we  have 
chosen  for  illustration  very  much  might  easily  be 
said,  for  they  are  both  remarkable  instances  of 
two  vastly  different  types  of  work,  and  both  rank 
among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  their  kind 
to  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  France.  It  must, 
therefore,  not  be  presumed  by  the  reader, 
although  a  large  number  of  the  French  cathedrals 
are,  of  course,  vast  and  imposing  buildings, 
that  all  these  churches  are  equal  in  character  and 
importance  to  those  thus  illustrated  by  us  to-day. 
Some  have  been  rebuilt,  others  very  much  over- 
restored  have  lost  what  little  inte.Test  they  did 
po.isess,  and  some  are  small  churches,  compara- 
tively speaking,  with  a  verv-  moderate  amount  of 
detail  about  them  to  be  fittingly  describixl  as  archi- 
tectural. These  qualifications  have  to  be  ra-ison- 
ably  noted,  and  their  consideration  brings  into 
prominence  the  fact  that  the  architect  may,  and. 
indeed,  very  frequently  does,  aw|uiie  more  sug- 
gestion from  a  small  and  relatively  uninteresting 
church,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  than  is 

•The  CathedraU  of  France.  Parin :  Paul  Robert. 
Kditeiir,  lii.  Rue  dc  U  Tour.  London:  B.  T.  Bataford. 
J»4,  High  Uolbom,  W.C. 


afforded  by  a  big  and  ornate  cathedral.  And  so 
it  comes  about  that  drawings  and  photographs  of 
out-of-the-way  and  very  likely  almost  unknowni 
buildings  may  afford  much  that  the  student  can 
consult  with  the  utmost  personal  advantage, 
learning  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  imitate, 
and  he  is  for  the  greater  part  certain  to  disco\  er 
f features  of  both  kinds  in  almost  every  building. 
Everj'one  must,  after  all,  discriminate  for  him- 
self, although  the  surpassing  value  of  a  cultured 
cicerone  when  visiting  any  building  can,  perhaps, 
be  hardly  over-estimated,  shoidd  time  and  inclina- 
tion combine  with  knowledge  in  explaining  that 
which  the  student  sees  before  him  possibly  for  the 
first  time.  For  the  same  reason  the  book  or 
picture  should  be  studied  re-s-iew  in  hand,  if  the 
remarks  therein  made  are  to  be  judged  to  the  best 
advantage.  Suffice  it  to  say  with  regard  to  this 
collection  of  photographs  by  which  so  multifarious 
an  assemblage  of  buildings  is  brought  together, 
that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
diverse  series  of  examples — some  florid  and  Late, 
others  plain  and  Early,  many  in  the  best  phase  of 
Continental  Gothic,  a  few  of  the  baldest  and 
meanest  period,  some  again  in  the  Renaissance, 
both  modem  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  some  of  a 
past  period,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries;  also  detail  studies  of  sculpture, 
ironwork,  stalls,  screens,  and  other  woodwork. 
There  are  no  plans,  and  beyond  the  index  there 
is  no  letterpress.  The  prints,  as  a  whole,  are  well 
done,  and  the  points  of  view  have  been  chosen  ex- 
clusivch'  to  show  the  buildings  selectedfor  illustra- 
tion,the  pictorial  giving  way  to  the  practical  utility 
of  the  plates.  A  mere  mention  of  the  names  of 
some  of  the  leading  buildings  makes  an  imposing 
array — Amiens,  Bayeux,  Bourges,  Chartres, 
Coutances,  Evereux,  Limoges,  Paris,  Rheims, 
Sens,  Soissons,  Tours,  Troyes,  and  Versailles. 
Angoulcme  Cathedral,  typical  of  the  smaller 
churches  of  La  Charente,  is  an  enlarged  example 
of  the  parish  church  of  that  district,  which  is  par- 
ticulai-ly  rich  in  Romanesque  architecture.  The 
nave  of  Angoulcme  has  domical  vaulting  similar 
to  that  at  Perigueux,  Cahors,  Loches,  and  other 
places,  as  maj'  be  seen  in  the  A. A.  Memorial 
Volume  to  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpc  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  excursion  which  he  conducted  in  187-i 
(seeBuiLDiNttNKws, JunolO,  1876).  Thewestfront 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate 
part  of  the  cathedral.  Following  the  rule  common 
in  the  south  of  France  at  that  period,  it  has  only  one 
door  and  one  window,  leaving  a  vast  wall  surface 
for  decoration,  thereby  producing  a  broad  and 
extremely  handsome  effect.  Five  bays  of  semi- 
circolar  arches  tire  carried  up  to  the  parapet  level 


of  the  aisles,  and  above  these  as  well  as  within 
the  interspaces  are  a  series  of  smaller  arches  filled 
with  sculptures  of  figures,  animals,  medallions, 
and  foliations.  Over  the  west  window  in 
a  vesica  is  a  representation  of  the  Majesty 
surrounded  by  the  Emblems  of  the  Evangelists, 
whilst  the  arch  above  is  formed  by  a  series  of 
eight  angels.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at 
Angoulcme  was  a  very  early  foundation — in  570, 
and  it  was  rebuilt  during  Grimoard's  bishopric, 
and  finished  in  1017  a.d.,  after  occupying  nearly 
forty  j'ears  in  building.  The  existing  church  is 
of  later  date,  probably  the  r2th  century,  about 
the  prime  of  the  Romanesque  period.  Some  of 
the  statues  possibly  belonged  to  the  earlier  church. 
The  Calvinists,  in  1562,  wrecked  the  building, 
and  stole  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  belonging  to 
its  sanctuary  ;  while,  six  years  after,  the  same 
Protestants  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  fabric  itself, 
with  so  much  success  that  they  brought  the 
tower  down  to  the  ground.  In  1628  these 
damages  were  partly  made  good,  and  during  the 
present  century  the  building  has  been  "  done  up  " 
more  than  once.  Albi  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Cecile,  was  commenced  in  1282  by  Bishop 
Bernard  de  Castenet,  and  consecrated  in  1480, 
but  was  not  finished  till  1512.  The  church  itself 
is  constructed  entirely  of  pink  brick,  and  is  devoid 
of  ornamentation,  but  the  south  porch,  buUt 
entirely  in  stone  bj-  Cardinal  Louis  d'Amboise  and 
his  successors,  Bishops  Joffroi  and  Aymar  Gouffier, 
who  finished  it  in  the  16th  century,  while  the 
structure  bears  on  its  faces  the  arms  of  its 
builders.  The  porch  is  a  truly  grand  specimen 
of  the  Flamboyant  style — a  labyrinth  of  lacelike 
traceries  and  cuspings :  a  perfect  veil  of  stone- 
work— and  yet,  -with  all  its  richness  of  detail,  the 
general  composition  is  marked  bj-  great  breadth  of 
treatment  and  simplicitj'  of  outline — two  condi- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance — and  hence  the 
splendid  result.  The  fine  screen  inside  the 
cathedral,  by  the  same  hand,  is  equally  beautiful 
and  worthy  of  admiration.  We  have  said  enough 
to  indicate  the  utility  of  the  series  of  photographs 
which  Mr.  Batsford  is  publishing  for  M.  Paul 
Robert. 


The  new  athletic  field  at  Colinton-road,  Edin- 
burgh, which  has  been  acquired  for  the  use  of  the 
students  attending  Edinburgh  L'uiversity,  was 
form;illy  opened  on  Friday  by  the  Miirchioness  of 
Tweedclale.  The  ground,  which  has  been  prepared, 
levelled,  and  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Penman,  C.E.,  is  13  acres  in  extent,  and 
has  cost  about  £10,000,  including  site,  boundary 
walls,  and  temporary  pavilion. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mil.  Edwaud  Ahmitaoe,  a  retired  lioyal 
AcAdemician  and  former  Professor  of  I'ainting 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  died  on  Sundaj^  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  at  the  age  of  79.  Mr.  Armitage 
was  educated  in  France  and  Germany.  In  1837 
he  entered  the  studio  of  Paul  Delaroche  in  Paris, 
and  he  was  chosen  by  that  master  to  assist  him  in 
the  decoration  of  the  hemicycle  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  Three  years  later  jMr.  Armitage 
sent  a  large  picture  of  "  Prometheu.s  Bound"  to 
the  I'aris  Exhil)ition  of  Living  Painters.  To  the 
Cartoon  Exhibition  at  W'estmin.ster  Hall  in  the 
following  year  he  contributed  "  The  Landing  of 
Julius  Cii-sar  in  Britain,"  which  took  a  first- 
class  prize  of  £300.  In  1844  he  contributed  to 
the  Westminster  Hall  exhibition  of  works  in 
fresco,  but  without  success.  At  the  third  compe- 
tition in  184 ')  ho  took  a  prize  of  £200  for  a  cartoon 
and  coloured  design,  "The  Spirit  of  Religion," 
and  finally,  in  1847,  another  first  prize  of  £.)00 
was  awarded  to  him  for  an  oil  painting,  ' '  The 
Battle  of  Meeance,"  which  is  now  the  property  of 
the  (iucen.  During  the  Russian  war  he  visited 
the  Crimea,  and  painted  two  pictures,  "The 
Heavy  Cavalry  Charge  at  Balaklava"  and  "The 
Stand  of  the  Guards  at  Inkermann."  In  1858  he  ! 
produced  a  colossal  figure,  entitled  "  Retribu-  i 
tion,"  and  intended  to  symbolise  the  suppression  j 
and  punishment  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In  the  } 
upper  waiting-hall  of  the  I'alaco  of  Westminster 
he  executed  two  experimental  frescoes,  "  The 
Thames  with  its  Trib\itaries "  and  "Thel^eath 
of  Marmion,"  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  John,  at  Islington,  he  painted  "  St.  Fnincis 
and  his  Early  Followers  before  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,"  and  decorated  the  apse  with  figures  of 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  1869  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  monochrome  series  of  wall- 
paintings  in  University  llaU,  Gordon-square. 
From  1848  till  1893  he  was  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Academy  exhibitions,  generally  with  Scrip- 
tural or  historical  subjects.  'Mr.  Armitage  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1867  and  R.A.  in  December, 
1872.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  professor  and 
lecturer  on  painting  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
two  years  since  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of  retired 
Academicians.  In  1866  ho  presented  his  piiinting  ' 
of  "  The  Remorse  of  Judas,"  after  exhibition  in 
that  year's  Academy,  to  the  National  Grallery. 
and  last  year  he  gave  a  large  picture  to  the 
Guildhall  Art  Gallerj'.  He  gratuitously  executed 
six  wall-paintings,  representing,  in  life  size  and 
at  full  length,  Xoah,  David,  Isaiah,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Our  Lord,  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  INIarylebone. 


The  business  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradshaw  Brown, 
recently  carried  on  by  him  at  Billiter-square  Build- 
ings, E.G.,  and  Millwall,  E.,  wiU  iu  future  be  con- 
ductied  by  Mr.  Harry  Hooper  (the  late  Mr.  Bradshaw 
Brown's  senior  partner  in  the  Mill  wall  business)  and 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Price,  F.S.I.  (for  many  years 
manager  and  confidential  clerk  to  the  late  Mr. 
Bradshaw  Brown),  and  the  name  of  the  firm  will  be 
Bradshaw  Brown,  Hooper,  and  Price. 

The  committee  of  the  Sunderland  Infirmary 
journeyed  to  Harrogate  on  Wednesday  week  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  opening  ceremony  of 
the  new  wing  to  the  Heatherdene  Convalescent 
Home.  The  home,  which  is  situated  iu  the  Lan- 
caster Park  at  Harrogate,  was  opened  on  September 
15,  1892,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sunderland 
Infirmary,  for  women  and  girls  requiring  conva- 
lescent treatment.  The  new  wing  will  accommodate 
18  male  patients,  there  being  now  a  total  of  40  beds. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  wing  is  £4,525.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  design  of  the  original  building, 
and  is  faced  with  local  stone.  It  consists  of  three 
stories,  the  lower  floor  being  connected  with  the 
older  building.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Ives 
and  Co. ,  of  Shipley,  near  Leeds,  and  the  architect 
was  Mr.  John  Eltiingham,  of  Sunderland. 

The  foundation-stone  of  an  electric-lighting 
station  for  Chester  was  publicly  laid  last  week  in 
the  Tower  Field  gardens.  The  present  range  of 
supply  is  the  "  compulsoiy  area," — everywhere 
within  the  city  walls,  except  Lower  Bridge-street 
and  Nicholas -street — but  the  machinery  and  plant 
will  be  ample  to  supply  an  extended  area.  The  site  of 
the  station  being  ah-eady  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, £22,000  vrill  cover  the  cost  of  the  first 
installation,  this  amount  including  £6,200  as  the 
cost  of  the  station  bmldiugs  and  £10,500  as  the  cost 
of  the  station  plant.  Professor  Alexander  B.  W. 
Kennedy  is  the  electrical  engineer,  and  the  con- 
tractors for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  Thomas  Parker, 
Limited,  of  Wolverhampton.  The  buildings  will  be 
faced  with  red  Euabon  bricks,  with  teixacotta 
balusters  and  capping,  and  the  chimney  shaft  will  be 
110ft.  in  height. 


BiuMiNGHAM. — A  railway  improvement,  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  years  past,  was 
completed  in  Birmingham  last  week,  when  the 
new  southern  tunnel  approach  to  New-street 
Station  was  thrown  open  to  traffic'.  The  object 
of  the  extension  is  to  give  to  the  Nortli- Western 
and  IMidland  companies  independent  apjiroachos, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  joint  lines  and 
crossings  of  rails  on  the  level  which  has  made  the 
traffic  so  difficult  to  work,  and  wliirh  was  the 
cause  of  frequent  delays  and  danger.  Soon  after 
the  new  jwrtion  of  the  station  wasbuilt  itwasfound 
advisable  to  assign  it  exclusivel}'  to  the  Midland 
traffic  ;  but  up  to  the  present  the  whole  of  the  trains 
of  the  two  companies  entering  and  leaving  the 
station  on  this  side  have  had  to  use  one  tunnel 
with  but  one  up  and  down  line.  Exclusive  of 
perniiinent  way  and  signals,  the  purchase  of  land 
and  buildings,  the  work  has  cost  aVx)ut  £100,000, 
while  the  total  outlay  has  been  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  The  work  has  been  done 
from  joint  plans  of  Mr.  Francis  Stevenson,  of  the 
North-western,  and  of  Mr.  J.  A.  McDonald,  of 
the  Midland  Companj'.  Missrs.  Holme  and 
King,  of  Liver[)()<)l,  were  the  contractors  for  the 
tunnel  just  opened,  and  for  the  works  of  widening 
from  {iloucester  Junction,  Saltley,  to  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel,  the  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Firbank,  M.P. 

Ei)iN-iiru(;ii. — The  foundjition-stone  of  the  new 
North  Bridge  in  Edinburgh  was  laid  b)-  the  I^ord 
Provost  of  the  ( ity  with  JIasonic  ceremonial.  The 
work  is  closely  connected  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  North  British  Railway  Station  in  the  valley 
below  the  bridge.  The  old  North  Bridge,  com- 
pleted in  1772,  and  now  in  course  of  demolition, 
led  directly  to  the  creation  of  the  New  Town,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  Princes-street,  George -street, 
(iueen-strcct,  St.  Andrew-square,  and  Charlotte- 
square.  In  1S76  the  exigencies  of  the  ever- 
increasing  traffic  made  it  necessary  to  widen  the 
bridge,  by  means  of  lateral  footways  supported  on 
iron  brackets,  to  the  extent  of  18ft.  In  the  new 
bridge  the  width  between  the  j)arapet8  will  be 
increased  from  57ft.  to  75ft.,  and  whereas  the  old 
bridge,  consisting  of  three  main  and  two  flanking 
arches,  was  only  310ft.  long,  the  new  bridge, 
comprising  three  .spans  of  175ft.  each,  will  extend 
to  525ft.  Whereas  the  viaduct  of  the  old  bridge 
was  horizontal,  that  of  the  new  bridge  wiU  slope 
upward  from  north  to  south,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
1  gradient  of  North  Bridge  -  street.  The  eastern 
I  half  of  the  new  bridge  is  now  far  advanced  towards 
I  completion,  while  the  traffic  is  continued  on  the 
j  western  half  of  the  old  bridge  under  restrictions. 
;  The  cost  is  estimated  at  £90,000  independently 
j  of  the  price  of  tho  two  tenements  in  North 
Bridge-street  removed  to  improve  the  gradient, 
j  and  of  that  sum  £30,000  has  been  contributed 
by  the  North  British  Railway  Company.  The 
engineers  are  Jlessrs.  Cunningham,  Blyth,  and 
Westland,  C.E.,  Edinburgh  ;  the  architect,  Mr. 
R.  Morham ;  the  contractors,  Sir  William  Arrol 
and  Co.  (Limited),  Glasgow,  with  Messrs.  W. 
Beattie  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  as  sub -contractors 
for  the  masonry  work. 

MoKLEY. — The  first  sod  of  BruntclifEe  reservoir 
for  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply  to 
Jklorley,  was  cut  by  Lord  Dartmouth  last  week. 
Until  two  years  ago,  the  borough  was  supplied 
with  water  by  the  Leeds  City  Council,  but  inde- 
pendent works  were  constructed  between  1891 
and  1894.  The  source  of  supply  is  at  Withens 
Clough,  Mytholmroyd,  twenty-one  miles  distant 
from  Morley.  The  surface  waters  flowing  off  the 
moors  and  high  lands  is  impounded  in  the  Withens 
Clough  Reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  million  gallons,  and  is  at  an 
elevation  of  960ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
water  flows  from  thence  in  an  iron  pipe  conduit 
through  thirteen  towns  and  districts  to  Morley. 
The  Bruntcliffe  Service  Reservoir,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  330ft.  long  by  300ft.  wide,  and  the 
depth  of  water  will  be  20ft.  It  will  have  a  water 
surface  of  2;^  acres,  and  the  capacity  will  be  ten 
I  million  gallons,  above  one  week's  supply.  The 
level  of  the  water  when  the  reservoir  is  full  will 
:  be  601ft.  above  that  of  the  sea.  The  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  will  be  lined  with  clay  puddle,  and 
a  core  of  puddle  will  be  brought  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  embankment  to  render  it  watertight.  The 
whole  of  the  inside  of  the  reservoir  wiU  be  covered 
with  stone  paving.  The  form  of  construction  has 
been  specially  designed  with  a  view  to  safety, 
should  any  movement  occur  owing  to  the  working 


of  the  coal  underground.  The  contract  for  the 
works  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  II.  and  E.  Bower, 
of  Halifax  ;  the  Stavclej'  Company  supply  tho 
iron  pii)e8 ;  and  Messrs.  Blakeborough,  of  IJrig- 
house,  tho  iron  outlet,  tower,  and  other  fittings. 
The  whole  of  the  works  at  Cragg  Vale  and  Brunt- 
cliffe have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Gott, 
M.I.('.E.,  Bradford,  the  engineer  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and  are  being  carried  out  under  his 
supervision. 


CHIPS, 

The  Hants  County  Council  have  purchased  tin; 
old  grammar  school  at  Southampton  for  £2,250,  aud 
will  utilise  the  building  iis  a  county  ])olice  station. 

The  town  council  of  Grantham  have  elected  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Monis,  of  the  same  town,  as  borougli 
surveyor,  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  Evans,  resigned. 
There  were  84  candidates  for  the  appointment, 
although  the  salary  begins  at  only  £150,  rising  by 
£10  per  annum  to  £200. 

Tlie  j)artnership  heretofore  subsisting  between 
E.  H.  Jones  and  H.  T.  Thomley,  described  in  the 
London  Uazftte  notice  as  "  architects,  surveyors, 
builders,  and  insurance  agents,"  Cardiff,  under  the 
style  of  Jones  and  Thomley,  has  been  dissolved. 

Messrs.  Price  and  Son,  of  Westminster,  have 
accepted  the  contract  to  complete  the  harbour 
defence  boom  at  Southampton,  at  a  coat  of  £S,(i50. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  on  Tuesday 
at  the  colony  established  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Employment  of  Epileptics,  atChalfontSt.  Peter's, 
Bucks.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards,  a  home  for  36  men  has  already  been  erected, 
and  the  same  gentleman  has  offered  to  build  one  for 
women,  and  also  for  children.  The  site  of  the 
colony  was  also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  home  for  women  was 
laid  on  Tuesday,  with  Masonic  honours,  by  Lord 
Addington,  Provincial  Grand  Master  for  Bucks, 
assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Architectural 
Museum  and  Westminster  School  of  Art  will  be  held 
at  the  museum  this  (Friilay)  afternoon  at  3  p.m.  for 
the  election  of  councd  and  other  officials  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the 
council  aud  statement  of  accounts.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Westminster,  K.G.,  president  of  the  Institution, 
will  occiipy  the  chair. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Art  for  Schools  Association  will  be  held  at  29, 
Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon next.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  5  p.m.  by 
Professor  Woolridge,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts, 
supported  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Shuttleworth  and 
other  speakers. 

Foundation-stones  of  a  railway  mission  liall  were 
laid  at  Worcester  last  week.  The  buildings  are 
being  erected  in  East-street,  Arboretum,  and  will 
cost  upwards  of  £1,000.  The  hall  Ls  to  be  70ft..  by 
27ft.  8in.,  and  adjoining  are  a  committee-room, 
15ft.  by  14ft.,  a  kitchen,  and  a  cellar  under  the 
hall,  fitted  with  hot-water  apparatus.  The  front 
wall,  next  street,  is  faced  with  Dennis  red  Ruabon 
bricks,  with  red  moulded  bricks  for  strings,  &c.,  and 
Bath  stone  for  bands  in  piers  and  heads  of  lower 
windows.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  slates  with 
red  ridge  tiles.  The  roof  principals  will  have 
hammer  beams,  with  curved  brackets  and  corbels 
under.  The  ceilings  ^vill  be  plastered,  and  all  will 
be  warmed  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure 
system.  Messrs.  Bromage  and  Evans  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  hall,  and  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Yeates  and 
Jones,  architects,  Foregate-street. 

An  unusually  heavy  amount  of  business  was 
transacted  at  the  Auction  Mart  last  week ;  indeed, 
no  individual  week  in  recent  years  has  produced  a 
total  of  such  magnitude.  The  returns  included 
landed,  residential,  and  building  estates.  West-end 
houses,  aud  other  properties.  The  reported  aggre- 
gate for  the  week  is  the  high  figure  of  £265,763,  and 
adding  to  this  the  amount  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox 
and  Bousfield's  sale  on  Wednesday  in  the  same 
week,  £69,875,  the  grand  total  is  given  of  £335,638, 
a  record  for  many  years. 

On  Saturday  the  memorial -stones  of  a  new 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  schools,  which  are 
being  erected  in  Ward-street,  Priestfield,  Bilston, 
were  laid.  The  buildings  will  be  erected  of  red 
brick,  with  stoue  facings ;  and,  while  the  chapel  will 
have  seating  accommodation  for  200  persons,  the 
school  will  have  space  for  250  children.  The  cost 
is  about  £1,100. 

The  building  trade  in  Aberdeen  is  at  present  un- 
usually brisk,  and  on  Friday  the  plans  committee 
of  the  town  council  sanctioned  the  erection  of 
twenty  dwelling-houses.  Plans  were  also  passed  for 
an  extension  to  the  electric-lighting  station,  enlarge- 
ments at  Gilcomstou  MiU,  and  additions  to  existing 
dwellings  and  business  premises.  The  value  of  the 
works  is  estimated  at  £21,725. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Belfast  Town"  Hall. — A  joint  meeting  of  the 
Improvement  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Citj-  Council  of  Belfast  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  when  the  assistant  engineer  sub- 
mitted draft  plans  and  conditions  for  the  guidance 
of  architects  in  the  competition  for  design  of  the 
proposed  new  Town-hall,  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  refer  these  to  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  their  opinion  on  the  conditions,  kc, 
and  the  nomination  of  three  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  profession  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Corporation  in  the  selection  of  an  assessor. 

Bristol. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
Sanitary  Authority,  the  engineer,  !XIr.  Yabbicom, 
reported  that  the  sub-committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  designs  submitted  for  the  erection  of 
a  shelter  on  the  triangular  space  at  St.  Augustine's 
recommended  the  selection  of  design  Xo.  6.  The 
eng^eer  added  that,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  committee,  he  had  submitted  the 
plans  to  a  well-known  quantity  surveyor,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  the  work  being  carried  out  for  the  sum  of 
£3,000,  and  not  for  £2,500,  as  was  estimated  by 
the  architect.  The  committee  ha%-ing  agreed  to 
award  the  premium  to  Xo.  6  and  submit  the  plans 
to  the  council,  the  sealed  envelope  was  opened, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  architect  was  Mr.  W.  V. 
Gough,  Bridge-street,  Bristol,  the  architect  of 
the  new  branch  free  library  in  St.  Philip's.  The 
design  provides  for  a  building  with  a  brick  fa(;ade 
and  glazed  verandah.  There  is  a  small  turret  at 
each  angle,  and  a  central  clock-tower  with  open- 
ings for  si.x  illuminated  dials.  The  building  pro- 
vides for  one  central  waiting-r  :om,  with  lavatories 
.^t  two  angles  and  a  post-office  at  the  other.  There 
are  entrances  upon  each  face  of  the  triangle. 


The  fourth  annual  Fine  Art  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  the  Albert  Institute,  Dundee,  on  Monday, 
by  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  who  remarked  that 
the  display  showed  distinct  progress  both  as  regards 
quaUty  and  quantity  as  compared  with  previous 
exhibitions.  The  secret  of  the  marvellous  wealth  of 
art  treasures  to  be  observed  in  Italian  cities  lay  in 
the  organisation  and  regularity  of  employment  of 
the  schools  formed  there.  He  urged  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  in  Dmidee,  and  that  artists 
should  be  given  constant  employment  not  only  with 
reference  to  painting  pictures  for  local  collections, 
but  also  in  decorative  work  for  large  private  and 
public  buildings. 

Clydebank,  opposite  Renfrew,  which  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  was  a  jmstoral  district,  and  has  now 
a  working-class  population  of  2.'),000  and  a  rating 
valuation  of  £62,000,  is  being  rapidly  extended.  Over 
a  hundred  new  properties,  chiefly  of  the  tenement 
class,  are  in  course  of  erection  at  the  present  time. 
Both  the  Episcopalian  and  Roman  commimions  are 
dispossessed  of  their  former  edifices  by  the  extensions 
of  railways,  and  they  have  been  rebuilding  in  the 
east  end  of  the  burgh.  The  Episcopal  church, 
which  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Douglas- street,  is 
nearly  completed,  while  the  Roman  Cathohc  chapel, 
school,  and  presbytery  house,  which  are  in  close 
proximity,  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  A  new 
established  church  has  been  prospected  for  at 
Yoker,  and  the  Old  Kilpatrick  School  Board  intend 
to  erect  a  new  pubhc  school. 

New  premises  for  the  Mid- Gloucester  Conservative 
md  Unionist  Club  were  opened  at  Stroud  on  Tues- 
lay.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  about  00ft.  to 
Itu.ssell-street  and  Great  Western-road.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  in  Russell-street  is  a  balcony,  and 
to  the  front  of  the  second  floor  is  an  open  promenade. 
On  the  giound  floor  are  the  bar,  dining-rooms,  (tc. ; 
on  the  first  floor  is  a  large  hall,  measuiing  .54ft.  by 
2Hft.  by  18ft.,  and  rooms  for  ladies.  On  the  second 
floor  is  a  billiard -room,  with  two  tables  ;  there  is  a 
third  billiard-table  on  the  ground  floor.  In  tlie 
basement,  Ixisides  the  kitchen  cellars,  are  the 
giis-(;ngine  and  other  plant  for  electrically  lighting 
the  building  thi-oughout.  There  are  eighty  lamps, 
giving  a  totiil  of  5,600  candle-power.  The  building, 
irresi)ective  of  site  or  internal  decoration,  cost  over 
€4,000. 

A  new  reredos  has  been  erected  in  the  Lady- 
cliajjcl  at  Salisbury  Cathedral.  It  takes  the  form 
of  a  triptych  in  oak,  rising  from  an  alabaster  re- 
table,  and  has  been  executed  from  designs  by 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfleld.  The  centre  represents  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  panels  to  the  left 
contain  two  j)aintings,  the  subjects  being  the 
Annunciation  and  Salutation,  while  on  the  right  are 
depict<:d  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  and  the 
Finding  of  the  Youthful  Christ  among  the  Doctoi-s. 
Hie  framework,  including  the  crest  and  canopy, 
wnitaiiis  decorative  c^r^-ing  by  Mr.  .John  Tlioini^on, 
of  I'etcrUjrough,  who  ia  canying  out  the  restoration 
of  the  spire. 


COXTRACTS    AXD  QUAXTITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sill, — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  correspondence  which  has  appeared  in  the 
"  B.X.,"  and  I  endorse  the  opinions  expressed 
therein  by  Mr.  Kinder  and  "  A  Country  Con- 
tractor," and  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the 
suggestion  that  building  and  quantity  surveyors 
should  form  an  institution  of  their  own,  where 
the  different  points  frequently  occurring  in 
practice  could  be  discussed  and  ventilated,  and, 
if  possible,  surveyors  might  arrive  at  a  more 
uniform  mode  of  measurement  than  at  present 
in  vogue  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  provincial  surveyors  might  be  brought 
more  in  touch  with  the  London  surveyors. 

In  my  opinion  this  matter  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  leading  London  and  jDrovincial  surveyors, 
and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  form  a  Building 
and  Quantity  Surveyors'  Institute,  so  that 
building  owners  and  public  bodies  generally 
should  rightly  understand  the  quantity  sur- 
veyors' functions,  and  instead  of  their  appoint- 
ment being  left  with  the  architect  who  has  pre- 
pared the  plans,  it  should  be  made  direct. 

Xow  often  the  quantities  are  prepared  in  the 
architect's  own  office — in  some  instances  by  them- 
selves, but  more  often  by  their  assistants,  with 
little  or  no  practical  experience  or  training  in 
that  capacity.  Samples  of  such  quantities  have 
been  already  referred  to  by  "A  Country  Con- 
tractor."— I  am,  &c., 

A  Provincial  Svrveyoh. 


CHIPS. 

In  his  report  on  the  Halifax  water  supply,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough.  Dr. 
Ainley,  says: — "The  obvious  lesson  taught  is  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  all  lead  pipes  as  far  as 
possible." 

Work  has  just  been  commenced  in  the  extension 
of  the  Fish  Dock  at  Grimsby.  The  estimated  out- 
lay is  £150,000. 

The  new  infirmary  at  Monaghan  was  formally 
opened  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on 
Friday. 

One  of  the  three  victims  of  the  disaster  to  a  yacht 
on  Lake  Windermere  on  Saturday  night  was  Mr. 
Hemy  Knowles  Wright,  aged  21,  of  Bowdon,  near 
Manchester,  described  as  an  architect.  He  had  only 
recently  been  married. 

According  to  Professor  Bodio,  of  8,254  com- 
munities in  Italy,  1,454  have  no  supply  of  pm'e 
water,  and  4,877  no  regular  sewage  system. 

A  peal  of  ten  bells  is  being  cast  for  Bwerby 
Church,  near  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  the  tenor  of 
which  will  weigh  2()cwt.  The  cost  will  be  borne  by 
the  Earl  of  Wiuchdsea  and  members  of  his  family, 
who  have  already  subscribed  large  sums  for  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  this  edifice. 

The  Marden  School  Board  have  adopted  plans  by 
Mr.  H.  Jeffery,  of  Ashford,  for  new  schools  for  430 
scholars. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Ayres,  builder  and  contractor,  of 
Dover,  who  is  a  member  of  the  town  council,  has 
been  placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  that 
borough.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  business,  and 
has  carried  out  a  lai'ge  number  of  building  contracts 
in  Dover,  including  many  for  the  War  Department. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  town-hall  and 
municipal  offices  was  laid  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  The  buildings  are  Free 
Renaissance  in  style,  and  are  being  erected  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Johnson,  selected  in  competition.  Mr. 
Gibbon  is  the  contractor. 

The  town  council  of  Brighton  have  decided  to 
partially  rebuild  and  extend  the  sanatorium  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £21,000. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
parish  church  of  Chard  by  public  subscription.  The 
window,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  Di'ake,  of 
Exeter,  represents  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple. 

On  Whitsun  Eve,  at  St.  Judc's,  South  Kensing- 
ton, the  organ,  whicli  has  V)een  reconstructed  by 
Messrs.  Walker,  was  dedicated  and  reoi)ened.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  was  £1,711. 

The  Secretaiy  for  War  has  accepted  tendera  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  drainage  at  Chelsea 
Barracks,  which  were  recently  denuded  of  troops, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  commenced  at  once,  so  that 
the  banacks  may  be  rcoccupied  by  the  Guards  in 
the  autuimi.  Additional  banack- rooms  are  also  to 
be  erected  before  tlie  troops  retuni. 


CONSTRUING  A  COVEXAXT. 

WHAT  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  at  the 
end  of  the  said  term,"  as  used  in  a  lease 
for  21  years,  with  tenant's  option  to  terminate  by 
notice  at  end  of  seven  or  fourteen  years 'r  That 
was  the  point  in  the  recent  case  of  "  Be  van  v. 
Chambers"  [Times,  May  10).  The  plaintiff  had 
demised  a  farm  in  Essex  to  defendant  for  21 
years  from  1881  at  an  annual  rent.  The  lessee 
had  converted  a  large  part  of  the  land  into  a  fruit 
farm,  and  had  planted  a  quantity  of  gooseberry 
and  currant  trees.  The  lease  gave  the  tenant  an 
option  to  put  an  end  to  the  lease  at  seven  or 
fourteen  years  by  written  notice,  with  a  pro\'i80 
that  "  at  the  expiration  or  sooner  determination " 
of  the  term  the  landlord  should  pay  the  tenant 
compensation  for  certain  buildings  on  the 
farm.  It  also  contained  a  further  covenant 
by  the  lessor,  and  upon  which  the  present  point 
was  raised  ;  wherein  he  agreed  to  compensate  the 
tenant  for  various  things,  and  especially  for  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  that  might  be  grown 
or  left  on  the  farm  "at  the  end  of  the  said 
term."  The  tenant  had  given  notice  to  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  14  years,  and  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  parties  was  whether  he  could  claim 
compensation  for  these  trees,  the  lessor  con- 
tending that  he  could  not  do  so,  because,  by 
giving  the  notice  under  his  option,  he  had  not 
waited  until  the  "  end  of  the  said  term,"  as  the 
covenent  pro^'ided. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  the  Di^asional  Court 
had  seen  nothing  in  this  fine  point,  and  had  held 
that  the  lessee  was  entitled  to  compensation  for 
the  trees  he  had  so  planted  and  left  upon  the 
farm ;  but  the  lessor  had  appealed.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lords  Justices 
emphatically  supported  the  views  of  the  Court 
below,  and  dismissed  the  appeal.  They  held 
that  the  tenant,  by  gi%'ing  notice,  had  put  an 
end  to  the  term,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  ;  and  the 
term  having  come  to  an  end,  the  tenant  was 
clearly  entitled  to  his  compensation  as  the  lease 
provided.  It  was  true  that  in  another  covenant 
the  expiration  of  the  term  by  effluxion  of  time, 
and  its  determination  by  notice  were  separately 
mentioned,  as  is  usual  ;  while  in  this  one  only 
the  end  of  the  term  was  specified.  But  even  if 
both  constructions  were  possible,  still,  where  one 
was  reasonable  and  would  produce  justice,  and 
the  other  would  work  absolute  injustice,  the 
Court  would  adopt  the  former.  The  defendant 
was,  therefore,  held  entitled  to  his  compensation 
in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  his  landlord's 
property,  and  a  very  pretty  point  of  technical 
construction  came  to  nothing. 

Fred.  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 
Note. — AU  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


The  Victoria  Theatre,  at  Newport,  Mon.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday.  »  Only  the  stone 
walls  remain.  Three  shops,  an  auctioneer's  office, 
and  rooms  in  the  basement  were  also  gutted.  The 
total  damage  is  estimated  at  £10,000. 

A  statue  of  the  late  Earl  Granville,  by  Mr.  Hamo 
Thomycroft,  E.A.,  will  be  unveiled  m  the  central 
hall  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Monday.  The 
new  statue  will  stand  in  front  of  the  telegraph  office, 
the  three  other  comers  being  occupied  by  statues  of 
Mr.  John  Bright,  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  and  Lord 
John  Russell. 

On  Friday  the  Bishop  of  Derby  reopened  Smisby 
Church,  which  had  long  been  falling  into  a  state  of 
decay.  The  box-pews  and  rotten  flooring  through- 
out the  church  have  been  removed,  the  plaster, 
paint,  and  whitewash  cleared  away  fiom  the  walls, 
the  caps  and  bases  of  piers  have  been  cleaned  and 
renovated,  and  the  stonework  inside  the  church 
repaired  and  pointed.  The  glazing  and  stonework 
of  the  windows  have  been  renewed.  The  floor  has 
been  rclaid  to  an  altered  level  with  wood-blocks  on 
concrete  ;  the  nave,  aisle,  tower,  and  porch  have 
been  repaved  with  Hoptou  stone  ;  the  sacrarium 
repaved  with  marble,  and  the  chancel  with  wood- 
blocks throughout.  There  is  a  new  altar-table  and 
cover.  Communion  rail,  and  kneeler  ;  pulpit,  lectem, 
and  choii'  seating  ;  and  chancel  fittings,  all  of  oak, 
have  been  provided.  Nearly  half  of  the  church  is 
now  seated  with  pitch-pine  benches,  and  the 
remainder  with  chairs  until  pitch-pine  seating  can 
be  done  *  entirely.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Ikaper  and  Walter,  of  Leicester. 
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LEQAL  INTELLIQENCE. 

A  Lkehs  Building  By-Law  Aitkai,.  — The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  sitting  as  a 
Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  gave  judgment 
last  week  in  the  case  of  Cook  v.  Haiusworth,  it 
being  a  wise  stated  by  the  stipendiary  for  Leeds  on 
certain  questions  of  law  which  arose  in  a  matter 
adjudicated  by  him.  The  facts  were  shortly  these: 
— On  December  '20th  last  an  information  was  pre- 
fened  by  Hainsworth,  the  inspector  for  new  build- 
ings for  Leeds  (the  respondent),  against  George 
Cook  (the  appellant),  under  by-law  No.  01  of  the 
by-laws  with  res^pect  to  new  streets  and  buildings 
in  Leeds,  on  the  ground  that  the  appellant  did,  on 
September  'ilst,  1895,  unlawfully  erect  u  house  and 
shops  in  the  Otley-road  and  Wood-lane,  Head- 
ingley,  without  having  the  plans  approved  by  the 
coii)oration  of  Leeds,  as  required  by  by-law  No.  01. 
The  learned  stipendiary  convicted  the  appellant, 
and  fined  him  €3,  including  costs.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  the  case 
raised  a  point,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  public  im- 
j)ortance  ;  but  the  real  question  in  the  case  was 
whether  the  by-law  in  question  was  valid  or  not. 
His  lordsliip  then,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate 
judgment,  referred  to  the  facts  and  tlie  statutes 
from  which  the  power  to  make  the  by-law  was 
derived,  and  siiid  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  by-law  was  valid,  and  not  unreasonable. 
He  thought  that  the  magistrate  had  come  to  a 
proper  decision,  and  that  the  aj)peal  ought  to  be 
dismissed.    Mr.  Justice  Wills  concurred. 

Builder's  Application  forAnnulmentofBaxk- 
KUPTCY. — Before  his  Honour,  Judge  B!4»8hawe, 
Q.C.,  at  the  Brentford  Bankruptcy  Court, on  Friday, 
William  liaudall  Lacey,  formerly  in  business  as  a 
builder  and  contractor,  applied  for  an  annulment  of 
bankruptcy  on  the  ground  that  he  liad  paid  his 
creditors  in  full.  Mr.  Watt,  barrister,  in  support 
of  the  application,  said  the  debts  under  the  bank- 
ruptcy amounted  to  £80(1,  and  he  had  receipts  from 
the  creditors  showing  that  in  one  case  the  debt  had 
been  satisfied  by  work  done  and  in  other  cases  by 
cash.  There  were  only  five  creditors.  Mr.  Mercer, 
the  Official  Receiver,  said  the  debtor  had  previously 
been  banknipt  iu  the  Greenwich  County  Court  in 
1892,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  obtained 
his  discharge  or  an  annulment  of  his  bankruptcy  in 
that  case.  There  was  also  a  bankiiiptcy  in  the 
Chelmsford  County  Court  as  to  which  he  had  not 
obtained  his  discharge.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  Court 
that  a  debtor  could  not  apply  for  his  discharge  if  he 
was  undischarged  in  a  pnor  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Watt 
said  a  similar  application  was  about  to  be  made  in 
the  Greenwich  Court.  His  Honour  suggested  that 
the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  all  three  cases  being 
transferred  to  the  High  Court.  Mr.  Mercer  thought 
that  course  could  not  be  pursued.  His  Honour 
thought  that  the  debts  should  be  paid  in  each  of  the 
three  bankruptcies,  and  then  an  application  could 
be  made  to  the  High  Court  to  annul  them  all.  Mr. 
Mercer  said  the  condition  of  annulment  must  be 
payment  in  full  of  iOs.  in  the  £.  He  had  heard  just 
now  that  one  of  the  debts  had  been  satisfied  by 
work  done.  He  ought  to  have  fuller  particulars  of 
the  work  done.  His  Honour  said  the  Greenwich 
bankruptcy  appeared  at  present  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
application.  Mr.  Watt  suggested  that  his  Honour 
might  issue  an  order  of  annulment  subject  to  proof 
of  the  other  two  bankruptcies  being  aimuUed.  The 
debtor  went  into  the  witness-box  and  produced  a 
letter,  dated  March,  189-i,  and  signed  W.  R.  Bamett, 
saying  he  was  informed  that  the  matter  "  ///  re  the 
Old  Hat,  Ealing  Dean,"  had  been  settled  and  the 
contract  was  therefore  at  an  end,  and  he  had  no 
claim  against  the  debtor's  estate,  and  wished  to 
withdraw  the  proof.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Official  Receiver  ;  but,  although  purporting  to 
have  been  wi-itten  two  years  ago,  the  Official 
Receiver  said  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  it. 
Bamett  was  now  a  banki-upt  in  that  Court,  a  re- 
ceiving order  having  been  granted  in  October,  1893. 
None  of  the  other  letters  withdrawing  proofs,  Mr. 
Mercer  submitted,  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  that  debts  should  be  paid  in  full.  His 
Honour  adjourned  the  application  till  next  Court 
day,  and  ordered  the  debtor  to  file,  within  14  days, 
an  affidavit  showing  the  consideration  for  each  of  the 
debts. 

In  EE  A.  AND  J.  W.  Reed.  —  A  meeting  was 
held,  on  May  15,  for  the  public  examination  of 
these  debtors,  builders  and  contractors,  of  Stiatford. 
The  bankrupts  applied  to  pass  upon  accounts 
showing  gross  debts  £7,900  r2s.  3d.,  of  which 
£0,009  Os.  9d.  is  unsecured,  and  assets  £4,005  1  Is.  9d. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Hough,  Official  Receiver,  the 
bankrupt  Alfred  Reed  stated  that  during  the  past 
three  years  the  firm  had  been  engaged  on  contracts 
for  building  three  schools — viz.,  one  in  Drew-road, 
Silvertown,  for  the  London  School  Board,  and  one 
in  Deal-street,  and  one  in  the  New  City-road,  West 
Ham,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  The  total 
amount  of  the  contract  price  was  £55,000.  The  two 
first  contracts  had  been  completed,  and  had  resulted 
iu  a  loss  of  £2,900.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  he  made  a  loss  of  £1,700  over  the 
Deal-street  contract.  The  £1,200  loss  over  the 
Drew-road  contract  was  mainly  caused  owing  to  the 


heavy  cost  of  pumping  whilst  laying  the  founda- 
tions. They  had  hud  to  go  down  21ft.,  and  the 
Albert  Docks  being  on  one  side  and  the  River 
Thames  on  the  other,  the  water  was  continually 
breaking  in.  The  estimated  profit  on  the  New 
City-road  contract,  if  completed,  was  £750.  The 
creditors  had  accepted  a  scheme  of  an-angement 
providing  for  the  payment  of  a  comjiosition  of 
78.  Od.  in  the  £  secured.  The  other  debtor  having 
agreed  to  his  partner's  answers,  the  public  examina- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  concluded. 

Cement  Manufacturers  v.  Builder.  —  His 
Honour  Judge  Edge  was  occupied  for  a  considerable 
time  at  Plymouth  Counly-court,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  in  hearing  an  action  remitted  from  the  High 
Court.  Francis  and  Co.,  cement  manufacturers, 
sued  Albert  N.  Coles,  builder,  for  £47,  value  of 
cement.  The  original  claim  was  for  £84,  but 
judgment  for  £37  was  entered  in  the  High  Court, 
the  balance  (t47)  being  counter-claimed  as  damages 
in  respect  of  "hot"  cement.  Mr.  Eric  Ward  for 
plaintiffs,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bickle  for  defendant.  Witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  that,  owing  to  plastering  on 
various  houses  "  blowing,"  the  work  had  to  be  done 
over  again.  Mr.  Cordcroy,  C.E.  (Conleroy  and 
Selby),  estimated  the  damage  at  £47.  llie  defence 
w!is  that  tlie  failure  was  due  to  the  use  of  an  insuffi- 
cient (juantity  of  cement.  Judgment  for  plaintiffs 
for  £47,  and  £20  was  awarded  defendant  on  the 
counterclaim. 


STATUES,  MEMOBIALS,  &c. 

Edinburoh. — The  statue  to  John  Knox,  which 
has  been  placed  within  the  quadrangle  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  was  unveiled  on  Thursday  in  last 
week.  The  figure,  colossal  in  size,  is  of  bronze,  and 
the  work  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  R.S.A.,  who 
modelled  it  con  amore  four  or  five  jrears  ago  as  a 
relief  from  more  pressing  commissions,  and  em- 
bodied in  it  his  ideal  of  the  character  of  the  great 
Reformer.  The  head  hsis  teen  copied  from  the  Bc/a 
likeness,  and  from  an  engraving  of  it  by  Hondius. 
He  wears  a  scholar's  cap,  and  the  long  flowing 
beard  falls  upon  the  breast.  The  chief  araixiiy  is 
the  Geneva  gown.  The  left  hand  holds  to  the  body 
a  large  Bible,  and  the  right  hand  is  uplifted,  head 
high.  The  pedestal,  designed  l)y  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Son,  Dairy- 
road,  Edinburgh,  is  of  red  stone.  It  has  a  simple 
base  and  moulded  surbaso,  die  and  cornice,  all  of  a 
Gothic  character  to  coiTespond  with  the  architecture 
of  the  College.  On  the  die  is  cut  the  inscription  : — 
"John  Knox,  1505-1572.  Erected  by  Scotsmen 
who  are  mindful  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  John 
Knox  on  theii-  luitive  land,  1896." 


CHIPS. 

To  obtain  deeper  water  and  provide  more  quayage 
accommodation,  the  Harbour  Commissioners  of 
Anstrutlua'  have  dtcided  to  employ  Messrs.  Steven- 
son, C.E.,  Edinburgh,  to  draw  out  specifications 
for  the  deepening  and  levelling  of  the  inner  and 
outer  harbours,  and  to  utilise  the  sand  and  mud 
taken  out  of  the  basin  in  the  broadening  of  the  west : 
quay,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  ' 

Lord  Siickville  Cecil,  who  is  the  largest  ground 
landlord  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  to  the  north  of 
Dover,  is  about  to  bring  the  quiet  and  picturesque 
old  hamlet  more  into  line  with  the  requirements  of 
the  modem  seaside  resort.  An  estate  of  over  100 
acres  has  already  been  surveyed  and  mapped  out, 
with  a  view  to  building  seaside  residences  and ! 
bungalows. 

Christ  Church,  North  Brixton,  an  ugly  and  dilapi- 
dated pseudo-Classic  structure,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt 
from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite,  P. A. A., 
A.R.I. B. A.  The  outlay,  including  the  purchase  of 
an  adjoining  house,  90,  Brixton-road,  is  estimated  at 
£10,000,  which  has  yet  to  be  raised.  [ 

The  Mayor  of  Wolveiliamj)ton  has  issued  an  I 
appeal  for  a  fund  to  obtain  a  memorial  to  the  late  | 
Rev.  Prebendary  Jeffcock,  formerly  rector.  It  is 
pioixjsed  to  erect  a  new  clock  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Peter's  Collegiate  Church,  in  place  of  the  present 
one,  which  was  erected  in  1826.  The  order  for  the 
new  clock  has  already  been  given  to  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Sons,  Derby,  and  will  cost  £180.  It  will  include 
Cambridge  quarter  chimes  ;  the  hours  will  be  struck 
on  a  large  bell  with  an  801b.  hammer. 

The  urban  district  council  for  Romford  have 
under  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  provision  of 
public  offices  on  a  site  in  South -street,  having  a 
frontage  of  175ft.,  and  a  depth  varying  from  175ft. 
to  230ft.  It  is  proposed  to  expend  about  £10,000 
on  public  buildings  and  surveyors'  offices,  and  to 
reserve  an  area  for  the  erection  at  some  future  time 
of  public  baths  and  a  free  library. 

The  parish  church  of  Duffield  is  about  to  be 
restored  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A., 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £4,000,  of  which  one-half  is 
promised  by  the  Heywood  farnily,  who  will  also  fill 
the  east  window  with  stained  glass  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe. 

New  county  police  offices  have  just  been  opened 
in  Northumberland-street,  Blyth.  They  are  three 
stories  in  height,  and  are  built  of  brick  with  stone  and 
terracotta  dressings.  The  style  is  14th  century  civic 
Gothic.  The  principal  apartment  is  the  courthouse, 
48ft.  by  28ft.  The  contract  price  for  the  work  was 
£12,000,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  D. 
Burton,  of  Newcastle,  from  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  the  county  architect,  Mr.  John  Cresswell, 
M.I. C.E.  Mr.  Thomas  Davison,  of  Cramlington, 
supervised  the  details  as  clerk  of  works. 

The  Shrewsbury  Tovra  Council  have  accepted  a 
tender  of  Mr.  G.  Law,  of  Kidderminster,  for 
£22,978,  for  the  laying  of  mains  for  the  new 
sewerage  works,  which  are  to  be  canied  out  from 
plans  of  Messrs.  J.  Taylor  and  Santo  Crimp,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £70,000. 

The  City  Court  of  Common  Council  decided  at 
their  last  meeting  to  expend  a  fuither  sum  of 
£2,000  on  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  Freemen's 
Orphan  School  and  the  London  and  Rogers'  Alms- 
houses in  Femdale-road,  Brixton,  a  suggestion  that 
the  land  on  which  the  buildings  are  erected,  some 
8J  acres  in  extent,  should  be  sold,  and  the  institu- 
tions removed  into  the  country,  meeting  with  no 
support. 


The  town  council  of  Wrexliam  decided  on  Tuesday 
to  purchase  an  additional  piece  of  land  adjoining 
the  site  already  acquired  for  public  baths,  and  that 
competitive  designs  be  invited  for  the  baths,  the 
cost  not  to  exceed  £3,000,  premiums  of  £40  and  £20 
to  be  ^iven  for  the  designs  considered  by  the  councU 
to  be  first  and  second  in  order  of  merit. 

At  Scarcroft  new  schools,  York,  a  large  four- 
dialled  illuminated  turret  clock,  with  automatic  gas 
apparatus,  compensation  pendulum,  and  all  the 
latest  im])rovements  inserted,  and  striking  the 
hours  upon  a  large  bell,  has  been  erected,  the  work 
having  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Potts  and 
sons,  clock  manufacturers,  of  Leeds  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

A  new  pulpit  has  lately  been  erected  in  Hemingby 
Church,  Lincolnshire,  in  memory  of  the  late  rector, 
and  jiresented  by  his  children.  Tlie  base  has  been 
worked  from  Ancaster  stone,  the  upper  pail  being 
of  oak,  richly  carved,  and  containing  delicate  label- 
moulded  tracery  panels,  surmounted  by  running 
carved  frieze  and  cornice  after  the  Flamboyant 
period.  Mr.  W.  Scorer,  A.R.I.B.A.,  prepared  the 
plans,  intrusting  the  work  to  Messrs.  M.  Tuttell  and 
Sons,  architectural  carvers,  Lincoln. 

Tlie  result  of  the  appeal  of  the  rector  of  Dedham, 
on  the  Essex  bank  of  the  River  Stour,  for  aid  in 
restoring  the  tower  of  the  fine  I'erpendicular  paiish 
church,  has  been  that  he  has  as  yet  received  £442. 
The  work  is  now  in  progress.  The  whole  of  the  old 
roof  has  been  removed ;  the  main  timbers,  those 
used  when  the  tower  was  built,  were  in  a  far  more 
dangerous  condition  than  was  imagined,  and  in  truth 
were  only  kept  in  their  places  by  additional  templates 
and  bracings,  which  had  also  decayed  ;  the  lead 
covering  was  completely  worn  out.  The  new  roof 
is  of  oak  and  of  stronger  construction  than  that  of 
the  old  roof,  which  was  of  the  simple  tie-beam  type  of 
the  period.  Other  repairs  to  the  mas<miT  and  flint 
work  are  now  lieing  cairied  out,  and  all  the  work  is 
being  executed  by  village  workmen.  From  £100  to 
£150  more  than  is  in  hand  is  asked  for  to  complete 
the  work. 

Colonel  C.  H.  Luard,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  Castle  of  E.xeter,  into  the  matter  of 
the  applications  made  by  the  Devon  County  Council 
to  the  Local  Government  Bosud  for  consent  to  the 
borrowing  of  sums  amounting  to  £70,235  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  enlargement  of  the  county 
lunatic  asylum,  and  sums  amounting  to  £13,200 
for  the  provision  of  police  stations  at  Bideford, 
Paignton,  St.  Thomas,  and  Parracombe.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harbottle,  county  surveyor,  gave  evidence  and  pro- 
duced the  plans. 

The  Archaeological  and  Architectural  Society  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  held  their  first 
general  meeting  of  the  session  on  Friday,  when  the 
members  paid  a  visit  to  Hartlepool  and  district. 
The  members  first  visited  Greatham,  where  the 
parish  church  contains  good  Late  12th  Century 
work.  Elwick  was  next  visited,  the  chm-ch  there 
possessing  many  features  of  great  interest.  At  Hart 
were  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  pre-Conquest 
church  in  the  original  chancel  arch  and  part  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  church  of  St.  Hilda, 
Hartlepool,  was  also  visited. 

The  West  Suffolk  villages  of  Stowupland  and 
Combs  have  a  sewerage  problem  to  contend  with, 
and  the  East  Stow  rural  district  council  propose  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  which  shall  relieve  those 
parishes  of  a  difficulty.  The  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  boirowing  of  £5,000  was 
asked,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  that  being  granted, 
one  of  its  inspectors.  Colonel  J.  O.  Hasted,  R.E.,. 
held  an  inquiry  in  the  Court  House,  Stowmarket, 
last  week,  when  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  pro- 
posals by  Mr.  Midgeley  Taylor,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Santo  Crimp,  civil  engineers, 
London. 
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WATER  STJPPIiY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

^  CowxTD. — The  tmdertaking  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  Conway  and  Colwyn  Bay  is  practically 
completed,  as  on  Tuesday  the  water  was  turned  on 
from  the  lake,  which  is  embosomed  in  the  moun- 
tains above  Llanrwst.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  T.  B. 
Farrington,  C.E.,  Conway,  and  the  works,  which 
have  been  executed  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
£40,000,  ha'^e  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Bugbird, 
contractor,  Carnarvon.  The  pipe-line  is  seventeen 
miles.  The  Conway  supply  is  carried  over  the 
river  by  a  suspension  bridge,  said  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  constructed  in  England. 

Leeds.  —  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
issued  a  provisional  order  for  confirming  an  im- 
provement scheme  under  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  which  will  enable 
the  Leeds  Corporation  to  deal  with  the  York-street 
insanitary  area.  The  area  included  in  the  scheme 
comprises  78,415  square  yards,  and  is  bounded  by 
Dyer-street,  St.  Peter's-street,  and  High-street, 
thence  to  the  south-westerly  comer  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  Mission  Chapel,  and  thence  by  Stainbum- 
street,  York-street,  along  Marsh-lane,  Kirkgate, 
Harper-street,  the  south-easterly  side  of  Millgarth 
Mills  and  Lady  Beck  to  the  point  of  commencement. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hewson,  the  city  engineer,  estimated 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  lands  and  buildings  at  the 
sum  of  £129,18.5.  He  added  £36,259  for  the  altera- 
tions to  and  formation  of  streets  in  and  abutting 
thereon,  making  a  total  of  £165,444.  From  this  a 
deduction  is  made  of  £58,473,  the  estimated  value 
of  surplus  land,  leaving  £106,971  as  the  net  cost  of 
the  whole  scheme. 


CHIPS. 

From  Paris  the  deaths  are  announced  of  the 
historical  painter,  Pierre  Lehoux,  and  of  M.  Henri 
Barbet  de  Jouy,  one  of  the  French  authorities  on 
ItaUian  Renaissance  art,  and  the  author  of  catalogues 
of  the  Louvre. 

Honorary  degrees  of  D.C.L.  will,  at  the  ensuing 
Enccenia  of  Oxford  Univei-sity,  on  June  24,  be  con- 
ferred on  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  R.A.,  formerly  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  in  the  University. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  grammar  school 
being  erected  at  Crossflat,  Paisley,  at  a  cost,  in- 
cluding site,  of  £30,000,  was  laid  on  Monday  by 
Sir  William  Dunn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Barbour,  M.P.,  from 
whose  legacy  they  granted  £15,000  to  the  building 
fund. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
Picture  Society,  the  following  ofiicers  were  elected 
for  1896 — viz.,  president,  'Mr.  J.  L.  Pickering ; 
vice-president,  Mr.  Carlton  A.  .Smith.  R.I.  ;  council, 
Messrs.  Almond,  Wilfrid  Ball,  R.P.E.,  Bundy,  R.I., 
Clifford,  Yal  Davis,  Farquharson,  Kinsley,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  R.I.,  Coutta  Michie,  A.R.S.A.,  Scott, 
R.I.,  Weedon,  R.I.,  and  Terrick  Williams. 

The  Lord  Mayor  will,  on  Saturday,  June  20,  being 
the  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  acces- 
sion, unveil,  in  the  interior  court  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  a  marble  statue  of  the  Queen  by  Mr. 
Hamo  Thomycroft,  R.A.,  which  will  replace  a 
statue  of  inferior  merit  on  the  same  spot.  Her 
IVIajesty  opened  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1844. 

A  new  infirmary  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Whiaton,  near  St.  Helen's,  Lanes.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  Frederick  Brown,  of  St.  Helen's. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Smallpeice  sold  at  Woking  last  week 
17  plots  of  freehold  building  land  on  the  Hill  View 
Estate  for  a  total  of  £4,130,  which  shows  an  average 
price  of  £1,000  an  acre.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago  land  in  this  neighbourhood  realised  about  £200 
an  acre. 

The  new  church  schools  in  Henry-street,  Old 
Trafford,  were  opened  on  Friday  evening  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  They  have  been  built  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  JohnBowden,  of  Manchester,  upon 
land  which  was  provided  by  Sir  Humphrey  de 
Trafford  at  a  nominal  rental,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  500  children.  The  cost  has  been 
£2,.500. 

The  saw  mills  of  Messrs.  Graham  and  Bennett, 
situated  on  the  River  Derwent,  Derby,  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  moming.  The  firemen 
were  working  six  hours  before  the  surrounding 
property  was  out  of  danger.  The  ruins  continued 
smouldering  throughout  the  day.  The  damage  is 
estimated  at  £10, WO,  and  is  fully  insured.  The 
cause  of  the  outbreiik  is  unknown. 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  one  of  the  principal  building 
contractors  in  Leicester,  met  with  a  shocking  death 
'^v?  '^^^^y  las'  week.  He  was  superintending 
the  erection  of  a  large  l)Oot  factory,  and  in  cro-ssing 
the  scaffolding  fell  into  the  basement.  He  sustained 
terrible  injuries,  and  died  immediately.  Two 
workmen  who  were  emjJoyed  in  the  ba.s<!ment  had 
a  narrow  escape,  deceased  falling  within  a  few 
inches  of  them. 


The  Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Art  in- 
augurated its  14th  annual  exhibition  at  Plas 
Mawr,  Conway,  on  Slonday.  The  new  gallery, 
which  was  opened  in  February  last,  and  has  been 
added  to  the  old  mansion  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Hughes,  London  and  Bangor, 
the  honorary  architects  to  the  academy,  has 
relieved  the  council  of  the  complaints  made  at 
previous  exhibitions  —  that  the  pictures  were 
crowded,  and  too  often  hung  in  a  bad  light.  The 
place  of  honour  is  g^ven  this  year  to  Professor 
Herkomer's  well-known  painting  "  Our  Village," 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  Burlington  House, 
in  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  Other  exhibits  of 
note  among  the  300  hung  are  three  mountain 
studies  in  Snowdonia  and  Merionethshire  by  Mr. 
H.  Clarence  Whaite,  R.W.S.,  the  president  of 
the  academy ;  three  landscapes  by  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Cuthbert  C.  '  Grundy ;  Sir  E. 
Bume  Jones's  "Wheel  of  Fortune"  ;  Siamese 
sketches  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Norbury ;  and  works  by 
Joseph  Knight,  Prescot  Davies,  Parker  Hagarty, 
Ben  Fowler,  Sheridan  Knowles,  S.  Sidley,  F.  W. 
Hayes,  and  Anderson  Hague.  The  only  exhi- 
bitors of  architectural  drawings  are  Mr.  Harold 
Hughes,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Bangor,  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Humphreys,  M.S. A.,  Llandudno.  The  group  of 
statuary  designed  by  the  late  ]\Ir.  John  Bell  for 
the  American  comer  of  the  Albert  Memorial, 
Hyde  Park,  and  presented  to  the  Cambrian 
Academy  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hoare,  has  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  courts. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  quaint 
quadrangle  in  the  Mile  End-road,  known  as 
the  Trinity  Almshouses,  is  not  to  be  demolished, 
as  doubtless  it  would  have  been  if  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House 
in  August  last  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  The  latter  have  just 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  corporation,  stating 
that,  after  carefully  considering  the  case,  they 
do  not  think  the  abolition  of  the  almshouses 
would  be  justified.  The}'  have  been  guided  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  Mr.  Justice  Chitty's 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Emanuel  Hospital, 
Westminster,  which  concurred  with  other 
judgments  in  laying  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  almshouses  should  only  be  abolished  when 
they  were  insufiiciently  endowed,  or  when  they 
failed  to  accomplish  their  objects.  Neither  of 
these  conditions  seems  to  the  Commissioners  to 
be  satisfied  in  the  present  case,  though  they  are 
willing  that  the  fourteen  houses  at  the  extreme 
north  of  the  site  appropriated  to  Griggs's  alms- 
women  should  be  removed.  A  rebuilding  and 
repair  fund  is  to  be  created,  and  the  various 
trusts  now  controlling  the  group  of  buildings  are 
to  be  consolidated  into  one  governing  body. 

The  Rev.  Sib  Borradaile  Savory,  Bart.,  the 
rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the- 
Great,  E.G.,  pleads  for  £700  to  complete  the 
restoration  of  this,  the  oldest  church  in  London. 
The  work  of  repair  was,  he  remarks,  begun  in 
1866,  and  after  a  period  of  20  years  was  again 
taken  up,  and  is  still  in  progress,  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  F.S.A.,  being  the  present  architect. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  by  the  large  gifts  of 
few  and  the  small  gifts  of  many,  £32,000  has 
been  raised  and  expended.  Houses  round  the 
church  have  been  bought,  land  has  been  re- 
deemed, extensive  works  have  been  carried  out, 
and  thus  all  the  desecrations  of  former  years  are 
now  no  more.  The  fringe  factory  over  the  altar, 
the  school  in  the  triforium,  the  vestry  in  one 
transept,  and  the  blacksmith's  forge  in  the  other, 
are  all  things  of  the  past.  But  £1,300  is  now 
needed  to  finish  the  work.  One  member  of  the 
committee  offers  £300,  and  the  rector  will  give 
the  same,  trusting  that  the  remaining  £700  will 
be  forthcoming  before  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
rector  has  promised  to  conduct  the  members  of 
St.  Paul's  Ecdesiological  Society  over  the  church 
to-morrow  (Saturday)  afternoon. 

ALTnou(iH  the  parishioners  of  St.  Michael's,  in 
the  city  of  St.  Alban's,  have  unanimously  resolved 
to  allow  Lord  Grimthorpe  to  restore  and  rebuild 
the  tower  of  the  parish  church  from  his  own  plans 
and  at  his  own  cost,  gome  protests  are  being  raised 
in  the  local  papers  against  the  free  hand  accorded 
to  the  "restorer"  of  the  Abbey.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Kitton,  a  well-known  artist,  has  written  strongly 
on  the  matter,  and  Mr.  A.  Whitford  Anderson, 
A.R.I.IJ.A.,  of  Watford,  says  : — "  The  tower  of 
St.  Michael's,  with  its  grey  walls  and  quaint 


weather-beaten  brick  buttress,  is — though  not 
architecturally  the  finest  —  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  bit  of  old  colour  in  the  county.  Surely 
St.  Alban's  has  more  spirit  than  to  submit  to  a 
single  domineering  personality,  and  allow  the 
treasures,  of  which  she  is  the  custodian — the 
nation's  heritage — to  be  destroyed,  one  by  one,  at 
the  caprice  of  an  individual.  If  the  tower  be 
ruinous,  for  Heaven's  sake  look  to  it  yourselves, 
and  intrust  the  work  to  men  who  would  deal 
lovingly  and  tenderly  with  it." 

Dean  Fakuar's  fund  for  the  restoration  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  now  amounts  to  £8,600, 
and  the  similar  fund  organised  by  Dean  Stephen 
for  the  repair  of  the  nave  roof  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  to  £7,200.  This  being  ample  for  the 
works  to  the  roof,  other  improvements  are  in 
contemplation  at  Winchester,  at  a  further  cost  of 
£6,500.  These  include  the  completion  of  the 
great  reredos  by  the  addition  of  the  central 
figure,  for  which  a  design  is  being  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Bodley  and  Gamer,  the  restoration  of  the 
Lady-chapel,  and  the  improvement  of  the  organ. 
The  restoration  of  the  Lady-chapel  will  include 
the  repair  of  the  Purbeck  marble  pavement, 
which  is  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  and  the 
filling  of  the  three  great  vrindows  with  stained 
glass,  for  which  designs  are  being  prepared  by 
llr.  C.  E.  Kempe.  The  southern  window  of  the 
three  will  be  a  memorial  to  the  late  Bishop 
Thorold,  being  immediately  over  his  grave.  For 
this  window  £360  have  already  been  subscribed, 
but  the  total  cost  of  each  window  will  be  £550. 
The  improvement  of  the  organ  will  consist 
mainly  in  the  introduction  of  new  mechanism, 
including  an  arrangement  for  enabling  the  player 
to  accompany  singing  in  the  nave  as  easily  as  in 
the  choir. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Techni- 
cal Education,  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of 
practical  work  was  opened  on  Wednesday  by  Sir 
Frederick  Abel  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  The 
institute  has  now  about  300  centres  of  instruction 
all  over  the  country,  and  this  year  something  like 
15,000  students  competed  in  the  various  classes, 
with  the  result  that  several  hundred  specimens  of 
their  handiwork  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  The  depart- 
ments into  which  the  exhibition  is  divided  include 
plumbing,  carpentry  and  joinery,  artistic  plaster- 
ing, such  as  sgraffito  and  imitation  mosaic, 
cabinet  work,  mechanical  engineering,  copper- 
plate etching,  and  other  trades.  Prizes  are 
offered,  ranging  from  £10  in  the  honours  class  of 
each  department  down  to  smaller  sums.  The 
mechanical  engineering  class  is  divided  into  four 
sections  —  machine  designing,  tumers'  work, 
fitters'  work,  and  pattern  making.  The  exhibi- 
tion ■will  remain  open  each  da}'  between  the 
hours  of  2  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  until  Thursday  even- 
ing next. 

There  seems  every  probability  of  the  brick- 
making  industry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Peterborough  undergoing  a  considerable  ex- 
tension. The  Fletton  Brick  Company  are  making 
considerable  alterations  to  their  means  of  output, 
and  other  land  in  the  locality  is  being  brought 
into  the  market  for  brickmaking  purposes.  On 
Saturday,  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Peter- 
borough, Messrs.  Fox  and  Vergette  offered  for  sale 
an  estate  of  88  acres,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the 
Fletton  and  Yaxley  brickBeld.  The  particulars  of 
sale  gave  some  particulars  respecting  the  growth 
of  the  brickmaking  industr}'  at  Peterborough. 
From  a  small  concern,  giving  employment  to 
perhaps  twenty  hands,  the  brickyards  have  de- 
veloped into  a  great  centre  of  activity,  in  which 
there  are  sixteen  large  Hoffman  kilns,  and  fully 
as  many  Dutch,  Suffolk,  and  other  kilns  at  work, 
turning  out  every  year  bricks  enough  to  build  a 
very  decent-sized  town,  and  em^jlo}  ing  hundreds 
of  men ;  one  railway  alone  carrying  about  a 
quarter-of-a-million  tons  a  year.  The  bed  of 
workable  clay  extends  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  for  about  two  miles,  and 
the  brickmakers  of  the  district  have  bought  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  having  a  railway 
frontage.  The  pressed  bricks  were  said  by  the 
vendors  to  be  general  favourites  in  the  trade, 
because  of  their  cheapness,  soundness,  evenness 
of  size  and  quality,  their  sharp  and  well  defined 
an-is,  and  their  suitability  for  heavy  work.  They 
have,  when  tested,  withstood  a  pressure  of  nearly 
200  tons  per  square  foot.  It  has  been  claimed 
for  them  that  "  they  are  cheaper  and  better  than 
stocks,  taking  less  labour,  less  mortar,  and  at 
the  same  time  making    stronger  work,  with 
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greater  resistance  to  fire  and  water."  The  groat' 
factor  in  their  success  is  the  cheapness  of  the 
method  of  manufacture.  The  clay  is  of  a  drj' 
nature,  the  "  knots"  heing  dug  from  the  hank, 
carried  straight  to  the  pans,  ground,  pressed  into 
hricks,  and  stacked  in  the  kiln,  all  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes.  The  raw  material  is  very 
clean,  and  easily  worked,  and,  not  being  gritty, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  is  a  small  item. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  hon.  sec.,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  on 
bricks  and  brickmaking  at  Peterborough,  were 
quoted.  In  the  course  of  the  sinking  of  trial 
holes  on  the  land  offered  for  sale,  another  sub- 
stance differing  from  the  clay — and  of  its  ultimate 
commercial  value  there  is  considerable  speculation 
— was  found  in  large  quantity.  It  resembles  in 
some  points  a  very  fine  clay,  and  one  expert  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  stand  immense 
heat,  whilst  another  export  h.'is  hinted  that  it 
might  possibly  be  us(!d  in  the  procc-ss  of  finishing 
cloth.  The  competition  for  the  lots  was  spirited, 
the  top  figure  being  at  the  rate  of  £204  per  acre. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  publicly  given 
for  brick  clay  land  in  the  locality. 

The  workmen  who  have  for  the  last  seven 
years  been  making  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Calleva,  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Silchester,  have  during  this 
month  opened  up  several  additional  buildings, 
one  of  them  with  a  hypocau.st  showing  some  un- 
usual features,  whilst  others  seemed  to  have  been 
used  as  dyers'  workshops.  One  or  two  specimens 
of  Samian  ware  are  amongst  the  latest  "finds" 
in  the  ruins.  They  have  been  remo\cd  to 
Silchester  l^Iuseum  at  Reading,  established 
speciallj'  for  the  reception  of  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  an  earthenware  pot 
containing  253  silver  denarii,  ranging  in  date 
from  11. c.  40  to  a.d.  211,  though  there  have  been 
also  many  obj(,'ct8  in  gold,  bronze,  metal,  bone, 
and  glass,  much  pottery,  and  a  fine  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble. 

With  a  \ievr  to  obtaining  information  that 
may  be  useful  to  them  in  the  contemplated 
change  by  the  Leeds  Gas  Committee  in  the 
■working  of  their  pipe-laying  department,  a 
deputation  from  that  committee,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Townsley,  the  superintendent  of  the  gas 
department,  \nsitcd,  on  Friday,  Birmingham,  in 
■which  city  the  pipe-laying  is  let  out  to  contractors. 
The  deputation  were  met  bj'  the  secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Gas  Department  (Mr.  E.  Smith), 
who  explained  that  until  Januarj-,  1886,  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  did  their  pipe-laying 
themselves  ;  but  since  that  time  they  had  let  the 
■work  to  contractors.  The  cost  per  yard  of  pipe- 
laying  was  now  a  trifle  more  than  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation,  yet,  taking  the  year  all 
round,  the  total  cost  was  less,  as  under  the  old 
sj'Stem,  it  was  stated,  work  had  to  be  found  for 
the  men  in  the  simimer  months,  when  there  was 
little  in  hand.  The  deputation  were  further 
informed  that  the  letting  of  the  pipe-laj-ing  to 
contractors  was  much  preferred  by  the  Birming- 
ham Corporation  to  doing  the  work  themselves. 
The  leakage  in  1876  was  10  per  cent.,  whilst  in 
1885,  when  done  by  contract,  it  was  only  6j  per 
cent.  Only  one  accident  had  occurred  since  the 
contractors  took  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Bir- 
mingham Corporation  pro\aded  all  material  to  the 
contractors  such  as  pipes,  tubes,  leading,  packing, 
&c.  The  Leeds  deputation  appeared  favourably 
impressed  with  the  system  in  vogue  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  18th  annual  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational 
Art  Exhibition,  in  connection  ■with  this  year's 
Church  Congress,  will  be  held  in  a  large  iron 
building  to  be  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  in 
the  Quarry,  Shrewsbury.  It  ■will  be  open  from 
October  5  to  9.  The  exhibits  -will  include  articles 
of  every  description  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  fitting,  decoration,  and  em- 
bellishment of  churches,  including  stained-glass 
windows.  Offers  of  loans  of  old  plate,  embroider}-, 
wood  and  ivory  carvings,  paintings,  old  manu- 
scripts and  books,  and  articles  of  arch;eological 
interest,  should  be  addressed  to  the  manager,  Mr. 
.John  Hart,  jNIaltravers  House,  Arundel -street. 
Strand,  London. 

The  Engineering  Record  comments  on  a  new 
building  ordinance  for  Newark,  N.J.  Newark 
is  a  large  city,  and  called  for  a  very  perfect 
system  of  building  law  ;  but  our  contemporary 
says  :  "  If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  framers 
of  the  law  to  enact  regulations  to  facilitate  the 
violation  of  about  every  principle  of  good  struc- 


tural practice,  such  a  purpose  could  scarcely  be 
better  served  than  by  the  proposed  ordinance." 
It  is  said  there  are  no  definitions  of  terms,  and 
that  corresponding  indofiniteness  results.  No 
specification  of  the  various  kinds  of  material  to  be 
used  is  given.  Working  loads  and  stresses  are 
prescribed  for  cement  and  mortars,  concrctf!, 
masonry,  iron,  and  steel,  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  physical  and  other  qualities  necessary.  It  is 
prescribed  that  structural  memljers  should  be 
designed  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  "  Hiiswell's  " 
or  "  Trautwine's  "  or  "other  well-kno^vn  engi- 
neers' pocket-books"  !  Surely  our  contempororj' 
has  exaggerated.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a 
common  council  of  so  important  a  city  can  have 
officially  recognised  any  pocket-book  rules  or 
formuhe,  and  have  prescribed  certain  values  and 
constants  for  calculation  for  the  use  of  builders. 
These  cut-and-dried  rules  cannot  but  lead  to 
failure  and  to  all  kinds  of  guesses. 


HEETIirOS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Satl'bday  (to  -  Monnow). — St.  Paul's  Ecclpsiologiral 
Society.  Vi8it  to  tho  Church  of  St. 
Bartliolomew  the  (ii-cat,  fimithflold,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Kedecnier,  ('lerken- 
wcll.   :t  p.m. 

Monday.  —  Smrcyors'  Institution.  Annual  Meeting. 
;\  p.m. 

Society  of  Enjyineern.  "  J{ailway  Bridf^s 
for  Branch  Lines,"  by  M.  A.  Pollard 
Urquhart,   M.Tnst.C.K.,    lioyal  United 
Service  Institution.    7.30  p.m. 
TcKSDAY. — Institution    of  Entrineers.  Annual 

Meeting  of  Members.  8  p.m. 
■Wedsesdav. — British  ArchH"oli)gieiil  Asjwx'iiition.  "The 
Fitzwilliam  ^■ir),■^nal  Book,"  by  J.  A. 
Fuller  Mnitland.    4  p.m. 

Art  for  S<-hools  Association.  Annual 
Meeting  at  29,  Queen'»-«iiiare,  Bloom-s- 
bury.    5  p.m. 

Glasgow    Arcliitoctural  AsRociation. 
"The  I>esigning  of  'Wall  Papers,"  by 
Alexander  Orr. 
Saturday. — Edinburgli  Architectural  A&^ociation.  Visit 
to  Falkland  I'alnce. 


The  post  office  in  the  Market-place,  Willenhall, 
is  about  to  be  enlarged  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Baker,  of  tliat  town. 

On  Saturday  morning,  an  old  building  in  Castle- 
street,  Warwick,  which  was  being  converted  into  a 
friendly  societies'  hall,  collapsed  while  men  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Tallis,  a  local  contractor,  were  at 
work  on  the  structure.  The  roof  and  chimney- 
stack  fell  in,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  upper  story 
gave  way  under  the  strain.  A  young  fellow  named 
Charles  Oldham  was  thrown  from  the  scaffolding, 
sustaininga  shockaiid  severe  contusions.  At  the  same 
time  another  man  named  Joseph  Itobbins,  who  was 
engaged  on  the  roof,  fell,  and  had  a  scalp-wound 
inflicted.  The  accident,  which  will  practically 
involve  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises,  was  caused 
by  an  old  chimney  stack  giving  way. 

By  permission  of  the  proprietor,  Colonel  Home 
Drummond,  excavations  have  begun  on  an  extensive 
scale  at  the  famous  Roman  camp  at  Ardoch,  Perth- 
sliire,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Roman 
remains  in  Britain.  The  excavations  are  being 
undertaken  by  the  Scottish  Arch.-cological  Society. 
The  Ardoch  camp  is  really  virgui  soil,  as  all  access 
to  it  has  hitherto  been  refused.  Work  was  begun 
last  week,  and  already  a  number  of  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery  have  been  found.  The  work  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  summer. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Blackburn  have  resolved 
to  rebuild  their  Church  of  St.  Anne's,  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000. 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  will  open,  on  a  date  in  July, 
the  new  infirmary  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
Brentford  Uniou  at  a  cost  of  £30,000. 

The  city  council  of  Birmingham  have  under  con- 
sideration a  report  by  Mi-.  Addie,  the  surveyor  of 
the  Improvement  Scheme  Department,  recommend- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  wooden  floors  in  the  To-svn 
Hall  be  reconstructed,  as  they  are  so  worn  as  to  be 
in  places  really  dangerous. 

Mr.  Francis  Rudall,  who  for  many  years  was  the 
telegraphic  engineer  to  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  died  on  Tuesday  week,  at  the  age 
of  69,  at  his  residence,  St.  Lawrence,  Thicket-road, 
Anerley. 

The  opening  of  the  Dublin  electrical  tramway 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  success.  The  trolly 
system  has  been  adopted.  The  whole  track  is  17 
miles  in  length,  and  the  4d.  through  fare  is  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  a  halfpenny  a  mile. 

A  desti'uctive  fire  occuiTed  on  Friday  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  J.  Boys  and  Sons,  timber  merchants,  and 
railway  contractors,  the  Pleck,  Walsall.  A  large 
building  coutainiug  valuable  machinery  and  a  huge 
stack  of  wood  prepared  for  the  machines  were 
destroyed,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  from  £7,000 
to  £10,000.  About  120  people  were  thrown  out  of 
employment. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

The  Strike  in-  the  Lomdon  Buildino  Teade-. 
— The  dispute  between  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
and  the  Loudon  Association  of  Master  Builders  has 
shown  increasing  signs  throughout  this  week  of  an 
amicable  settlement  in  favour  of  the  men,  report-s 
coming  to  hand  each  day  of  fresh  masters  who  have 
conceded  the  point  in  controversy.  ITp  to  yesterday 
(Thui-sday)  afternoon  143  masters  had  yielded, 
including  two  members  of  the  Central  Association. 
The  official  stfiteraent  issued  on  Wednesday  night 
by  the  strike  committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  .Joiners,  reports  that  "  two-thirds 
of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  the  Metropolis  are 
now  at  work  under  the  new  arrangement,  making  a 
total  of  10,000  of  the  l.'),000  affected  by  the  sti-ike 
who  are  now  in  employment  at  an  increase  of  id. 
per  hour,  and  under  the  re-vised  code  of  working 
rules.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  members  of  the 
kindred  Societies  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  and 
2,500  non-unionists  are  still  out  on  strike.  The 
latest  returns  to  liand  of  the  men  remaining  idle 
through  the  dispute  are  as  follows :  Carpenters  and 
ioiners  (unionists  and  non-unionists), 5,000;  general 
builders  labourers,  4,800  ;  plasterers,  2,500  ;  brick- 
layers (locked  out),  1,500  ;  engine  di-ivers  and  crane 
drivers,  350."  The  final  ballot  was  to  be  taken  last 
Thursday  night,  at  120  meetings  of  the  carpenter.* 
and  joiners,  to  he  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
Metropolis,  with  reference  to  the  rule  submitted  at. 
the  Conference  between  representatives  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade  Questions  of  the 
Central  Master  Builders'  Association  and  the  officials 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  as  an  alternative  proposal.  All  the  men 
were  also  to  ballot  with  regard  to  the  proposal 
"  that  any  agreement  arrived  at  shall  terminate  at 
six  months'  notice  from  either  side."  The  results 
of  the  voting  on  these  questions  were  not,  however, 
known  when  we  went  to  press.  The  Federated 
Labourers'  Council  have  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
6,000  builders'  labourers  on  strike,  urging  them  not 
to  accept  the  \<i.  advance  offered,  but  to  stand  out 
for  the  full  id.  conceded  to  the  more  highly-paid 
workmen.  The  executive  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  Wednesday,  Mr.  J.  Coulthead,  chairman,  pre- 
siding, decided  to  recommend  to  the  men  the  accept- 
ance of  the  "  disability  "  clause  in  the  modified  form 
last  agreed  on  in  conference  with  the  masters' 
representatives.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Camberwell 
branch  of  the  society,  however,  a  resolution  against 
the  acceptauce  of  the  new  proposal  was  unanimously 
canied. 

PLU5IBER.S,    AND    THE    AOKEEMEXT    -WITH  THE 

Mastee  Builders.  —  At  a  specially  summoned 
meeting  of  the  West  Central  Lodge  of  the  United 
Operative  Plumbers'  Association,  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  21st  inst.,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Central  Master 
Builders'  Association  and  the  delegates  of  the 
Plumbers'  Society,  Mr.  E.  Weymouth,  president,  in 
the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  repudiate 
the  agreement,  and  to  strongly  censure  the  com- 
mittee and  the  delegates  for  anogatiug  to  them- 
selves the  right  and  {wwers  of  the  lodges.  The 
resolution  also  called  upon  the  executive  council  to 
take  a  ballot  vote  of  the  London  men  for  and 
against  the  agreement  becoming  recognised  as  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Abeedeex. — Professor  Dove  Wilson,  to  whom 
the  dispute  was  referred,  has  awarded  the  operative 
masons  and  stonecutters  an  advance  of  fd.  on  their 
wages.  The  increase  asked  was  fiom  T^d.  to  8|d., 
and  the  new  rate  is  thus  8d.  per  hour,  the  arbiter 
considering  that  the  rate  of  wages  current,  and  the: 
state  of  trade  in  Aberdeen,  warranted  the  increase. 

Belfa.st. — A  strike  has  occurred  among  the  Bel- 
fast workmen  hi  the  upholstering  trade,  which  is- 
expected  to  continue  for  some  time,  as  the  men  are 
determined  not  to  return  to  work  until  their 
demands  are  granted.  About  four  years  ago  the 
upholsterere  got  an  increase  of  2s.  per  week,  and 
they  are  now  wanting  another  rise  of  2s.  per  week. 
The  masters  have  offered  Is.  per  week,  but  this  has 
been  refused.  The  cabinet-makers,  who,  if  the 
dispute  continues,  will  probably  be  affected,  have 
within  the  past  two  years  got  increases. 

Leeds.— The  strike  in  the  Leeds  building  trade  is- 
not  expected  to  continue  much  longer,  a  dozen  more 
employers  having  intimated  that  they  are  willing  to 
accede  to  the  men's  requests.  These  firms  accord- 
ingly recommenced  on  Tuesday.  It  is  beUeved  other 
firms  will  also  give  way  soon,  as  some  important 
contracts  are  at  a  standstill. 


Reopening  sei-vices  have  been  held  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Montpelier,  Bristol,  after  re- 
seating and  other  works  of  internal  restoration. 
The  alterations  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Hatherley  and  Carr,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Bevan,  all  of  Bristol. 
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SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW 
LOCOMOTION. 

MORE  than  100  years  ago,  one  of  his 
friends  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  some 
ingenious  person  had  just  invented  a  machine 
■which  he  worked  by  his  feet,  and  which  took 
him  along  the  roads  faster  than  he  could 
walk.  "Then,  Sir,"  repUed  the  grand  old 
Philistine,  "the  man  has  the  choice  of 
whether  he  wLU  only  move  himself,  or 
whether  he  will  move  himself  and  the 
machine,  too."  This,  in  the  view  of  shallow 
common  sense,  settled  the  matter.  Such 
machines  were  proved  to  be  absurdities,  and 
for  another  century  nobody  took  them 
seriously.  The  "dandy-horse" — in  which 
the  rider  kicked  against  the  ground  to  pro- 
pel himself,  and  then  lifted  his  feet  till  the 
impulse  was  exhausted — was  only  a  play- 
thing for  children.  The  velocipede,  as  it 
existed  30  or  40  years  ago,  was  but  a  more 
respectable  substitute  for  the  treadmill. 
Even  the  modern  tricycle  has  been  accused 
of  similar  affinities.  An  Essex  magistrate, 
who  patronises  this  safe,  but  comparatively 
slow,  contrivance  was  laboriously  working 
his  way  up  a  hiU  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Woodford.  A  man  whom  he  had  sentenced 
to  two  months'  hard  labom-  had  that  day 
been  discharged  from  prison,  and  meeting 
his  former  judge  near  the  middle  of  the 
ascent,  remarked,  "  Now  I'm  off,  and  you're 
on."  The  bicycle,  vrith  the  latest  improve- 
ments, has  no  such  unpleasant  associations. 
The  defenceless  foot-passenger,  when  he  goes 
in  peril  of  his  life  from  the  record-making 
cyclist,  may  think  that  "six  weeks'  hard" 
would  be  the  most  fitting  reward  for  that 
persfjn's  exertions ;  but  he  does  not  doubt 
that  the  cyclist's  feelings  at  the  time  are 
altogether  agreeable  ones. 

There  is  no  sign  that  cycling  will  stop. 
People  have  learned  to  roll  along  at  a  pace  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  they  will 
never  more  be  content  to  trudge  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  foui'.    "Whatever  saves  time  makes 
life  longer,  provided  always — if  the  Hibemi- 
cism  ma\-  be  allowed — that  it  does  not  make 
it  shorter.    Accidents,  however,  do  not  count 
for  much  in  face  of  obvious  improvements. 
The  smashing  up  of  an  express  does  not  lead 
to  a  revival  of  the  old  stage-waggons,  nor 
even  of  the  "flying  coaches"  which  left 
London  on  a  Monday  and  reached  Exeter  on 
the  Wednesday  afternoon.    The  latest  wheel- 
machine,  in  fact,  is  such  a  marvellous  multi- 
plier of  human  powers,  that  men  may  well  ask 
why  Nature  never  hit  on  it.    In  other  inven- 
tions she  has  been  beforehand  with  them. 
They  have  not  even  yet  devised  a  boat  as 
scientific  as  a  fish,   or  a  heat-engine  as 
economical  as  an  animal,  or  a  light  as  free 
from  useless  heat-waves  as  that  of  the  glow- 
worm or  the  fire-fly.    Yet  in  the  cycle  they 
have  shown  how  the  .same  amount  of  energy 
which  the  body  expends  in  walking  might 
have  taken  it  along  on  wheels  twice  or  thrice 
as  fast,  and  the  les.son  never  seems  to  have 
been  anticipated.    Why   were   not  wheels 
evolved  instead  of  feet,  and  this  not  for  men 
only,  but  for  other  inhabitants  of  ttrra  Jirma  ? 
They  are  incomparably  simpler  in  their  action 
than  wings,  which  have  arisen  over  and  over 
a^in  frorn  (juite  different  sources,  in  the 
different  tribes  of  in.sficts,  birds,  and  bats. 
Probably  the  reason  is  that  wheels  re^iuire 
roads,  or,  at  least,  smooth  land  surfaces,  and 
these  were  few  until  men  made  them.  Level 
plains  here  and  there  were  abundant ;  but  as 
a  rule  they  were  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
the  climates  in  which  they  were  not  so  were 


climates  in  which  animal  life  had  hard  work 
to  maintain  itself. 

The  cycle,  then,  to  all  appearance,  has 
come  to  stay.  Legs,  or,  at  least,  feet,  are 
partially  superseded.  And  this  is  not  the 
case  with  humanity  only.  As  the  cycle  beats 
the  pedestrian,  the  auto-car  wiU  beat  the 
horse.  It  will  go  faster,  if  the  law  lets  it, 
and  it  will  increase  faster.  Thousanis  of 
people  may  keep  an  auto-car  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  horse.  The  machine  will 
only  need  feeding  when  it  is  actually  at 
work.  It  will  not  "  eat  its  head  off  "  when 
it  lies  idle.  Its  food,  too,  is  cheap.  A 
shilling's  worth  of  petroleum  has  more  work 
in  it  than  a  shilling's  worth  of  grass,  or  a 
shilling's  worth  of  oats.  True,  it  may  be 
said  that,  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the 
rain  falls,  we  can  go  on  growing  hay,  while 
it  is  uncertain  how  long  we  can  go  on  pump- 
ing up  petroleum.  Well,  if  petroleum  fails, 
there  is  electricity  to  fall  back  upon, 
producible,  if  coal  fails  too,  by  winds  and 
tides  and  waterfalls.  But  will  peti-oleum 
fail  y  If  it  is  only  the  drainage  of  old  coal 
fields,  or  of  other  organic  remains  belonging 
to  fonner  geological  periods,  it  must  come  to 
an  end,  like  the  coal  itself.  But  some 
chemists  conjectiu'e  for  it  a  different  origin. 
They  think  the  earth  is  still  manufactiu'ing 
it,  and  that  we  are  having  it  sent  up  to  us  as 
fast  as  it  is  made. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  interior  of 
the  globe  is  intensely  heated.  Far  down, 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
largely  consists,  not  of  metallic  oxides,  like 
the  outside  crust  which  we  know,  but  of 
metals  themselves,  probably  united,  as  we 
find  them  to  be  in  meteorites,  with  quantities 
of  carbon.  Now  when  water  gets  access  to 
these  metallic  carbides,  especially  while  they 
are  at  a  high  temperature,  it  will  decompose 
them,  and  be  decomposed  itself.  Its  oxygen 
will  unite  with  the  metal,  and  its  hydrogen 
with  the  carbon,  and  the  latter  combination 
will  supply  us  with  all  the  mineral  oil  we  are 
likely  to  want  for  unimaginable  periods  yet 
to  be.  If  that  is  the  true  theory,  our  auto- 
car, once  started,  will  not  stop  running  for 
want  of  fuel. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  building 
matters  !'    More  than  at  fiist  ajipears  ;  inore 
indeed  than  it  is  possible  to  foresee,  even 
dimly.    The   wisest  man   who   looked  at 
Stephenson's  "Puffing  Billy"  on  its  fii-st 
invention,  when  the  Northumbrian  miners 
thought  it  half  a  miracle  and  half  a  joke, 
could  not  have  cb-eamed  of  the  new  cities 
that  would  spring  up,  or  the  old  villages  that 
woidd  die  down,  from  the  action  of  "Puff- 
ing Billy's "  successors.    And  no  one  now 
can   predict  with  certainty  how  much  old 
building  wiU  become  useless,  and  how  much 
new  will  be  needed,  where  rolling  takes  the 
place  of  walking  and  running.    The  new 
wave  of  progress  will  reach  the  road  siir- 
vej'or  before  it  touches  the  architect.  The 
great  street-pavement  question  will  have  to 
bo  reconsidered  under  new  conditions.  On 
this  point  everything  depends  on  the  number 
of  horses  that  will  finally  remain  in  use,  and 
tne  purposes  to  which  they  are  put.    If  the 
now  revolution  ends,  as  it  begins,  by  leaving 
them  in  possession  of  the  heavy  traffic,  the 
change  in  paving  will  perhaps  be  small.  It 
is   heavily-laden   horses    for    whose  sake 
chiefly  smooth  pavements  have  been  aban- 
df>ned  and  spongy  or  dusty  ones  borne  with. 
But  for  them  'we  might  abolish  macadam 
and  water-carts,  as  well  as  wood-paving  and 
in.sanitary  effluvia.    Asphalte,  or  some  im- 
provement en    asphalte  might  cover  the 
streets,  and  noise,  and  dust,  and  dirt  become 
mere  trifles. 

A  noiseless  pavement,  however,  has  its 
dangers,  especially  if  it  is  going  to  be 
traversed  by  indiarubber  wheels  in  unpre- 
cedented numbers,  and  at  an  unaccustomed 
speed.  The  cyclist,  according  to  present 
orders,  ought  to  ring  his  bell  whenever  he 
approaches  a  foot-passenger  on  the  roadway. 


This  is  all  very  well  in  the  country  ;  but  in 
towns  it  means  that  the  bell  must  never 
cease,  and  that  bells  would  be  going  in  so 
many  places  at  once  as  to  be  a  perplexity 
instead  of  a  protection.  One  safeguard  that 
commends  itself  to  the  out-of-date  pedestrian 
is  to  keep  cyclists  out  of  crowded  streets 
altogether.  But  is  this,  or  will  it  long  be, 
practicable  'r  We  must  remember  that  there 
is  not  only  the  cyclist  for  amusement  to  be 
dealt  with,  but  the  cyclist  for  economy. 
Workmen  living  in  the  suburbs  go  to  work, 
and  clerks  and  others  go  to  business  on  their 
bicycles — partly,  perhaps,  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  ride,  but  partly  also  because  they  think 
it  cheaper  than  the  railway.  Naturally  they 
go  fast  to  save  time,  and  inevitablj'  they 
have  to  go  where  the  streets  are  busy.  The 
police  might  find  it  possible  to  insist  that 
where  the  traffic  is  most  congested  the 
machines  should  be  led  and  not  ridden  ;  but 
such  a  rule  could  onlj'  be  carried  out  in  a 
few  exceptional  thoroughfares.  Little  could 
be  done,  too,  to  lessen  the  risk  from  the 
auto-car,  which,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  will 
not  long  be  satisfied  to  lag  behind  the 
bicycle.  People  are  getting  used  to  going 
fast,  and  they  will  more  and  more  insis-t  on 
it.  Just  as  the  electric  light  has  set  up  a 
standard  of  brightness  which  other  modes  of 
illumination  are  learning  very  closely  to 
rival,  so  the  bicycle  has  set  up  a  standard  of 
velocity  which  other  street  traffic  will  more 
and  more  nearly  apjiroach.  The  prospect  is 
that  the  roads  will  be  much  fuller  of  vehicles 
going  much  faster  than  now.  It  is  a  poor 
prosi)ect  for  the  despised  foot-jjassenger,  and 
no  doubt  he  and  his  like  will  be  kiUed  in 
numbers  before  anj-thing  effectual  is  done  for 
them.  It  is  oiu'  way  in  England,  and  until 
the  bishop,  whom  Sydney  Smith  desiderateB, 
has  been  slaughtered  to  draw  attention  to  the 
danger,  the  risk  will  be  thought  imaginary. 
Tin  then,  the  chief  secmity  of  the  public  lies 
in  this,  that  to  smash  a  man  is  to  spoil  a 
wheel.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  even  if  the 
pedestrian  is  not  Hstened  to,  the  cyclist  will 
be,  for  when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  has 
worn  off,  he  will  grudge  the  cost  of  refitting 
his  engine  of  destruction  after  every  coUision. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  all  this  may 
finally  lead  to.  But  at  the  fii'st  glance  there 
seem  two  alternatives  at  a  crowded  crossing 
— foot-bridges  for  the  pedestrian,  or  subways 
for  the  cyclist.  If  the  latter  were  tried,  the 
gradients,  of  coui-se,  must  be  easy.  Subways 
have  often  been  proposed  for  foot-passengers 
at  dangerous  places,  like  the  fiont  of  the 
Mansion  House  ;  but  there  have  been  serious 
objections  to  them.  They  might  become 
mere  loitering-places  for  idlers,  loiighs,  and 
bad  characters  in  general.  This,  however, 
would  not  happen  if  they  were  passage-ways 
for  the  cyclist.  Nobody  else  would  then  venture 
there,  unless  by  chance  some  countryman  as 
daring  or  as  ignorant  as  that  one  who.  being 
in  Gower-street  Station,  askedapoiler  the  posi- 
tion of  Portland-road,  and  then  coolly  set  out  to 
walk  there  through  the  tunnel.  The  subways 
would,  in  the  sanitarian's  language,  be  self-, 
cleansing,  as  far  as  roughs  and  loiterers  were 
concerned.  But  the  approaches  would  take 
up  much  valuable  road  space,  and,  after  all, 
subways  would  not  save  the  pedestrian  fi-om 
destmction  by  auto-car.  In  England,  we  do 
not  yet  realise  what  this  is.  In  America  it 
is  beginning  to  rank  with  consumption, 
diphtheria,  and  other  well  -  established 
headings  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  sti-eet  bridgDfj 
seem  to  be  what  the  new  locomotion  is  sure 
to  lead  to.  It  will  depend  on  their  designers 
whether  they  are  to  be  a  great  beauty  or  a 
great  eyesore.  If  they  are  designed  by  the 
average  engineer  —  or  by  the  ironfounder 
with  friends  on  the  Council — they  wiU  be 
abominations  which  will  long  postpone  every 
chance  of  making  our  cities  beautiful.  We 
know  the  engineering  and  ironfounding  idea 
of  art.  It  is  to  leave  general  forms  to  chance 
and  mechanical  formulas,  and  then  to  plaste 
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over  the  abortions  which  have  retsultccl  with 
attempts  at  ornament  oven  more  repulsive 
than  the  things  they  are  meant  to  decorate. 
Street  l)ri(lge8  are  not  subjects  to  bo  left  to 
the  road  surveyor.  The}'  have  it  in  them 
either  to  make  or  mar  our  towns ;  but  as 
theii'  authors  will  generally  be  apjjointed  bj' 
Bumbledom  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  the 
danger  is  that  they  will  do  more  marring 
than  making.  The  Oouncil  or  the  (Jorpora- 
tion  which  would  consider  the  (juestion  in 
time,  and  initiate  these  structures  by  show- 
ing how  admiralde  they  might  be  made, 
would  do  a  service  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
But  if  this  is  too  much  to  expect,  surely  the 
Institute  might  take  up  the  matter  in  offering 
its  annual  prizes.  In  bygone  years  the  Insti- 
tute c'ompetitors  have  often  been  set  to  work 
on  schemes  such  as  no  one  ever  had  seriously 
reposed,  or  was  likely  to  propose.  A  little 
it  of  "  actuality,"  as  the  French  say,  would 
be  a  welcome  change.  The  conditions  could 
not  be  too  real,  or  the  locality  too  familiar. 
A  aingle  bridge  across  the  southern  part  of 
GraGcchurch  -  street,  a  double  one  across 
Oannoii-street  and  King  William-street,  or 
a  Huiltiple  one  over  some  of  the  dangerous 
crossings  about  Ludgato-circus,  Trafalgar- 
square,  or  I'iccadilly-cii'cus,  would  each 
be  a  thing  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  ;  and  a 
clever  diawing,  showing  how  it  could  be 
built  in  a  picturcs<iue  way,  might  before 
long  lead  to  its  actual  erection.  Our  main 
streets  are  becoming  railways  without  rails, 
and  level  ci'ossings  in  them  will  be  found 
more  and  more  intolerable  every  year. 

The  new  locomotion  will  surely  affect 
bviildings  as  well  as  roads.  Already  there 
are  demands  for  bicycle-rooms  at  railway 
stations  and  in  public  buildings,  and  a  Con- 
gregational chapel  in  the  South  of  London 
seeks  to  attract  the  excursionist  on  wheels 
by  promising  to  take  charge  of  his  machine 
during  sermon  -  time.  Accommodation  of 
this  sort  will  be  more  and  more  wanted,  and 
the  architect  of  the  future  will  build  fewer 
stables,  and  more  wheel-rooms.  Perhaps 
some  reader's  prophetic  gaze  may  look  t*till 
fui'ther,  and  see  the  flying  machine  super- 
seding both  the  cycle  and  the  auto-car.  It  is 
still  in  the  '•  Pufflng  Billy"  stage — a  thing 
not  to  be  mentioned  without  a  laugh.  The 
time  will  probably  come  when  it  is  neither  a 
joke  nor  a  wonder,  but  an  accomplished  fact. 
Yet  even  then  it  will  depend  so  much  on  the 
variable  conditions  of  the  aii\  that  it  can 
hardly  be  relied  on  for  regular  and  punctual 
travelling.  It  may  only  provide  amuse- 
ment ;  but  it  may  also  become  a  military 
Tesource  of  the  last  imj^ortance,  and,  if  so, 
it  may  revolutionise,  not  England  only,  but 
the  whole  world,  from  the  iCquator  to  the 
Poles. 


RIVAL  CLAIMS  AND  APPLICATIONS. 

IF  the  Greek  architect.  Ictinus,  or  any 
of  oiu'  Mediaeval  builders,  Like  Alan  de 
Walsingham  and  William  of  Wykeham, 
were  to  visit  our  19th-century  buildings, 
they  would  discover  that  architecture  had 
changed  very  materially  in  its  meaning  and 
practice.  They  would  find  one  class  of  men 
engaged  professionally  in  designing  shells  of 
stone  and  brick  after  ancient  models,  and 
another  set  of  craftsmen  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing aiid  decorating  them  upon  principles  or 
motives  very  distinct  from  those  which  arose 
out  of  structural  considerations,  or  expressed 
some  victory,  some  festive  celebration, 
religious  faith,  or  historic  event.  Then  it 
was  a  spontaneous  impulse  which  gave 
the  theme  to  the  sculptor,  painter,  and 
decorative  artist  over  which  the  architect 
possessed  control.  It  was  a  legend,  or  history, 
or  sculptured  xelief  on  wall  or  fi-ieze,  a 
mosaic  representation  on  wall  or  vault,  a 
pai't  of  the  actual  architecture  ;  now  it  is 
often  distinct,  self-assertive,  and  aggressive. 
Since  the  separation  and  isolation  of  the  arts 
allied  to  architectui'e,  the  thinker  and  the 


woi'ker  have,  as  Ruskin  says,  pursued  their 
se])arate  ways.  All  our  work  beai's  the 
impress  of  the  architect's  desk  oi-  th(!  work- 
man's shop,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say  when 
we  enter  one  of  our  largo  commercial  or 
]niblie  buildings,  where  the  mind  of  the 
architect  ceases,  when  there  is  so  much 
manufactured  "art"  stuck  on.  There  are 
two  arts  instead  of  one  :  the  first  of  th(!  man 
who  designs  and  thinks,  the  second  of  the 
man  who  makes  a  profit.  This  is  one  cause 
of  the  breach  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  Ictinuses  and  Walsinghams  of  antiquity 
had  not  rival  claims  to  meet.  We  do  not 
know  their  commercial  Imildings — only  their 
national  monuments  and  their  temples. 

The  practical  architecture  of  the  day — not 
that  ideal  presentation  of  it  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  competition  exhibitions,  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  or  in  the  architect's 
office — seems  to  be  passing  through  an 
experimental  stage.  The  rival  claims  set  up 
by  various  trades,  manufactures,  commercial 
and  official  wants,  have  to  be  met  and  adapted 
as  far  as  possible.  To  reject  them  wovild  be 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  art,  to  deny  archi- 
tecture the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  modem 
re(iuircmonts,  which  it  had  always  possessed. 
We  may  trace  back  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  our  architecture  to 
two  primary  causes  amongst  others— com- 
mercial enterprise  and  security  against  fire. 
The  factory,  the  warehouse,  and  the  shop 
have  all  been  developments  within  living 
memory.  Our  great  forefathers  knew  very 
little  of  manufacture  or  trade  as  we  know  it. 
Their  stjiple  industries  were  few,  and  were 
satisfied  with  simple  structures. 

Colossal  premises  for  retail  ti-ade — such  as 
those  to  be  seen  at  Bayswater,  Tottenham 
Court-road,  Oxford-street,  and  other  parts 
of  London — represent  a  growth  of  trade  and 
of  commercial  activity  scarcely  conceivable 
by  our  forefathers,  who  were  contented  with 
premises  on  which  the  shops  were  confined 
to  the  ground  story.  Again,  the  demand 
for  the  large  unimpeded  showroom  led  the 
way  to  structural  changes  of  a  very  radical 
kind,  the  support  of  large  areas  of  flooring 
on  few  supports  and  fully  perforated  walls. 
The  architect  has  to  boldly  face  these  diffi- 
culties, by  substituting  iron  for  timber,  and 
by  reducing  his  walls  to  a  series  of  piers. 
These  two  things  totally  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  buildings  of  this  kind.  Now,  the 
large  street  building  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Jones  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  supeiimposed 
floors  resting  on  iron  columns,  with  an  open 
screen  in  front.  We  cannot  expect  to  get 
much  architecture  out  of  such  a  building — it 
is  merely  a  nest  of  floors  and  i)Osts,  and  we 
hand  it  over  to  the  builder  or  ironfounder. 
Commercial  enterprise  has  also  introduced 
other  changes  and  modifications  which  cannot 
be  made  to  harmonise  with  artistic  building — 
plate-glass,  metal,  and  many  ingenious  con- 
trivances for  saving  time  and  labour-  to 
customers,  such  as  lifts,  cash  railways, 
electrical  ajjpliances,  &c.  These  things  are 
all  being  expeiimentally  or  provisionally 
accepted,  but  they  are  not  architecturallj- 
accepted.  The  second  cause  we  have  men- 
tioned—security against  fire — has  been  a 
potent  one  in  buddings  of  the  commercial 
cLiss  especially.  It  has  presented  to  the 
architect  new  problems  for  solution  in  the 
uSe  of  iron,  on  which  it  is  needless  to  touch, 
and  it  has  replaced  some  of  those  materials 
venerable  by  age  and  association,  such  as 
timber  and  stone,  by  others  which  are  not  so 
adajitable  or  so  suited  to  artistic  impressions, 
to  name  no  others  than  the  many  materials 
for  covering  columns,  for  ceilings,  and  those 
inventions  in  which  metal  lathing  is  com- 
bined with  plaster  for  constructing  partitions, 
and  the  combination  of  steel  and  concrete  for 
vaults  and  cupolas. 

Other  great  social  movements  of  the  age 
have  also  wrought  changes  and  introduced 
new  modes  of  construction  and  new  applica- 
tions.   We  may  just  mention  three  of  these : 


the  housing  of  our  population  in  great  cities ; 
the  care  of  the  sick  ;  tind  the  great  educa- 
tional impetus.  The  first  has  brought  with 
it  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes ;  the  second,  the  develoj)ment  of 
hosjjital  and  infirmary  construction  ;  and  the 
third,  the  building  of  schools,  elementaiy 
and  technical,  and  free  libraries.  The  travel- 
ling facilities  of  the  age  have  also  created 
colossal  hotels,  which  surpass  aU  previous 
hostolrios  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Those  movements  have  added  greatly  to 
the  architect's  labours,  and  in  addition  to 
the  many  new  problems  of  plan  and  con- 
struction he  is  called  upon  to  consider,  he 
hiis  the  further  and  equally  important  task 
of  settling  the  rival  claims  of  materials  and 
manufactures,  and  the  application  of  them. 
To  some  of  these,  the  newer  substitutes, 
we  may  draw  attention.  Comparing  th©,„- 
old  with  the  modem  building,  the  use  of. 
wood  has  undergone  a  change.  In  the  old 
building  it  occupied  an  important  jmrt.  Not 
only  floors  and  roofs,  but  walls  were  con- 
structed of  it ;  but  since  the  d<ivelopmont  of 
fire-resisting  construction  and  sanitary  re- 
(luiromonts,  it  has  given  place  to  materials 
that  are  incombustible — hard  and  imperish- 
able substances,  like  cement,  plaster,  vitreous 
materials  like  tile.  We  have  lost,  there- 
fore, the  domestic  character  and  comfortixble 
appearance  of  the  wainscoted  wall  and  the 
oak-framed  ceiling.  The  newer  substitutes 
— plaster  and  cement,  terracotta  and  tile, 
marbhi  slabs  and  painted  imitations — ^have 
yet  a  cold  and  bare  look  in  many  of  oui- 
buildings — there  is  no  attempt  to  enrich  the 
jjlaster  surfaces  by  relief  or  colour.  As  to 
the  use  of  i)laster  in  its  many  new  fomis, 
a  marked  ttnidency  is  to  extend  its  application 
to  parts  and  details  that  would  be  better  made 
of  some  more  dui-able  material.  Plaster  is 
not  only  used  for  cofllered  ceilings  and 
vaults,  but  for  capitals  and  entablatui-es 
that  ought  to  bo  of  stone  or  terracotta, 
and  Ls  employed  for  constructive  as  well 
as  decorative  features.  Indeed,  we  may 
question  whether  it  is  legitimate  architec- 
turally to  cany  down  in  a  cove,  as  we  often 
see,  the  beams  or  ribs  of  a  flat  coffered  ceiling. 
Flat  relief  and  ornament  of  a  not  very  pro- 
nounced constructive  kind  is  the  proper 
treatment  of  plaster  and  stucco  work.  The 
wholesale  use  of  imitational  fal  lies,  embossed 
leather,  linoleum,  and  other  k  nds  of  modem 
decoration,  is  equally  objectionable.  There  is 
a  desire  to  press  them  into  serv:  ce  for  intemal 
decoration,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  permanent 
materials.  If  the  New  Englander  oi  a  future 
age  should  inquire  as  to  what  was  the 
decoration  of  our  houses  and  public  buildings 
of  the  19th  century,  of  which  he  could  see 
few  traces,  he  would  find  that  it  consisted 
largelj'  of  veneers  of  wood,  sometimes  em- 
bossed by  pres8ui-e ;  of  embossed  leather 
papers  and  other  fabrics,  decayed  remains  of 
which  he  could  see  still  adhering  in  })atches 
on  walls  and  ceilings.  Our  ceilings  and 
domical  roofs  he  would  find  had  disappeared, 
but  he  might  be  able  to  detect  traces  of 
"  cradling  "  and  other  means  used  for  plaster- 
work.  As  for  real  honest  "  decorated  con- 
stmction,"  he  would  find  very  little,  but 
plenty  of  "constructed  decoration"  of  the 
sort  we  have  named. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  general 
revolt  from  the  older  forms  of  intemal  con- 
struction. Architects  are  not  satisfied  with 
materials  and  methods  adopted  in  many  of 
oui-  commercial  buildings,  and  this  revolu- 
tion is  being  carried  on  in  New  York  and  the 
Western  cities.  Thus  we  are  told,  by  a  writer 
in  one  of  the  New  York  magazines,  there  has 
been  a  growing  dissatisfation  with  the  results 
of  fu-eproof  construction  in  bank  buildings. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  writing  on  "  Modern 
Bank  Bmldings,"  in  the  Enyineering  Maga- 
zine, says:  "The  quantity  of  woodwork 
usually  tolerated  in  a  so-called  fireproof 
bank  is  absvird  and  unnecessary  .... 
Aiber  wooden-framed  walls  hadb««ai  rejected. 
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L-anic  the  dismissal  of  wooden-framed  floors  ; 
now  the  attack  is  upon  Ciibinet-work  and 
furniture.    The  partitions  of  oak  panelling 
must  go ;   bronze  and  marble  are  equally 
handsome,  and  do  notbimi."  Wainscotings, 
window-jambs,  screens,  clerks'  desks,  cup- 
board and  drawers  are  aU  condemned;  an 
inclosed  desk  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  '•  an 
election-day  barrel."    Even  the  counter  is 
being  reformed.    Although  the  top  is  still  of 
wood,  the  supporting  framing  is  proposed  to 
be  sui>plant€d  by  open  legs,  or  when  storage 
IS  required,    by    "pedestals    of  metallic 
case-work,  with  aU  the  di-awers  and  cases  of 
steel."    Marble,  brass,  and  glass  are  used 
for  the  screens.     No  doubt  these  changes 
wiU  give  a  more  monumental  character  to 
bank  interiors.    There  will  be  Httle  that  can 
bum  in  them.    We  have  not  yet  come  to 
metallic  storage  cases,  counters,"  and  screens 
in  our  City  commercial  buildings  ;  steel  and 
bronze  do  not  form,  any  important  part  in 
them,  though  we  cannot  say  that  they  will 
not  one  of  these  days.    But  we  deal  in  a 
variety  of  other  materials,  more   or  less 
decorative.     "UTien   will   the   architect  be 
again    the    recognised    authoritv    in  our 
iron   and  tile   and    glass  work  ?    At  the 
present  time  he  seems  to  have  very  little 
hand    in    the  design  of    our  giates  and 
mantelpieces,    our    wall    decorations,  or 
our  furniture.    These  things  are  generally 
applied  according  to  "  taste  "  or  specification. 
They  are  practically  outside  the  ordinary 
architect's  work.  The  committee  or  the  client 
have  a.  voice  in  their  selection,  or  the  con- 
tractor submits  a  catalogue  from  which  these 
articles  are  selected.    A  very  free  hand  is  left 
to  the  so-called  decorator.  Adulterated  fabrics 
on  cotton  waqw,  even  of  the  sort  Mr.  Aldam 
Heaton  describes,  are  now  applied  in  various 
ways,  not  only  to  our  articles  of  dress,  but 
in  our  decoration,  simply  because  few  people 
are  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  cotton 
and  wool  or  silk  when  made  up  in  the  fabric. 
It  is  the  result  of  being  satisfied  with  the 
present    pkn  of  handing  over  all  these 
materiaLs  to  the  competitive  maniifacturer. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  again  see  these 
•woven   stuffs,   chintzes    and  damasks  and 
velvets,  worthy  of  their  old  reputation,  and 
worsted    grounds    used    for   printed  and 
stencilled  designs.    Upon  the  architect  rests 
the  responsibility  of  directing  the  taste  of  the 
public  in  all  these  decorative  fabrics  and  their 
application. 


EOYAL  ARCHITECTUEAL  MUSEUM. 

THE  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  presided  on 
Friday  last  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  Westminster 
School  of  .Vrt,  when  there  was  a  sood  attendance, 
among  those  present  being  Sir  Walter  de  Souza, 
L.C.C.,  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  Professor 
W.Gamett  ^Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council),  and  Messrs.  James  Brooks,  J.  Hunger- 
ford  PoUen,  .J.  P.  Seddon,  C.  Forster  Hayward, 
f  .S.A.,  Walter  Carew  Cocks.  Edwin  L.  Somers 
Cocks,  Wm.  Pain,  S.  W.  Lee,  Mouat  Loudon, 
and  Maunco  B.  Adams,  Hon.  Sec.  The  follow- 
ing report  of  the  council  wan  passed  unanimously 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  who  spoke 
^^™}y  '■^^  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
schools  :— The  council  of  the  Roval  Architectural 
Museum  and  Westminster  School  of  Art,  in  pre- 
sentmg  their  annual  report  for  the  year  189.5, 
announce  the  continued  and  even  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  institution,  the  balance  of  income 
f'^P«nditure  having  been  increased  from 
i406  8s.  7d.  at  the  close  of  1894  to  €710  138.  2d 
at  the  close  of  189.5.  This  satisfactory  condition 
Of  the  finances  is,  as  before,  due  U,  the  unex- 
ampled success  of  the  School  of  Art,  the  fees  from 
whi<^  amounted  to  £1,187  7s.  in  189.5,  as  com- 
pared with  £898  17s.  3d.  in  1891,  and  to  the 
increas^xl  grants  received  from  the  Technital 
MncMum  board  of  the  London  Countv  Council 
ana  the  Scienf-e  and  Art  Department.  The  grants 
,  U^chnical  IMucation  Board  were,  in 
1894,  £380;  in  189,5,  £427;  from  the  Science 

no-,  w      T"'*'"^"*'  in  >«f'>, 

f,i  \i.  ;.r  "  -'"I'l't'On  to  the  grant  re.-eived 
iroaa  the  Westminster  Free  Studentship  Trust  on 


account  of  free  students,  a  special  grant  of  €100 
(mentioned  in  last  year's  report)  was  made  Ijy  the 
trustees  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  rebuilding 
or  enlarging  the  Westminster  School  of  Art,  and 
the  council  have  recently  voted  a  like  amount  as  an 
addition  to  this  fund,  and  a  further  sum  of  £200 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  sinking  fund,  to 
provide  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  museuni 
and  other  obligations.  An  opportunity  has  occurred 
for  the  acquirement  of  premises  adjacent  to  the 
museum  on  the  south  side,  and  the  councU  are  of 
opinion  that  if  they  can  obtain  adequate  assist- 
ance from  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  C'oimty  Coimcil  and  others,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  providing  additional  classrooms  for  modelling, 
wood  and  stone  carving,  and  other  art  industries, 
such  as  metal- work,  glazing,  <S:c.,  whilst  they 
would  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to  free  the 
central  hall  of  the  museum  from  the  study  of  the 
Antique  figure,  and  to  make  various  alterations 
which  will  be  of  service  both  to  the  School  of  Art 
and  to  the  museum.    The  subscriptions  to  the 
museum  show  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with 
last  year,  the  amounts  being,  for  1894,  £85  .5s.  ; 
for  189.5,  £9.5  2s.  ;  but  this  arises  from  variation 
in  the  time  at  which  certain  subscriptions  were 
paid  rather  than  from  any  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of  subscribers. 

Mr.  Brooks,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  when  it  was  considered  how 
limited  the  subscription  list  really  was — being 
less  than  £96 — it  was  really  an  astounding  fact 
that  no  less  an  income  than  £1,938  12s.  6d.  had 
been  earned. 

Sir  W.  de  Souza  moved  the  re-election  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  as  president. 

jMr.  PoUen,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  a 
great  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  that  was  so  strong  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  had  cooled  down,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  aU  the  more  to  their  advantage  that 
they  had  in  their  president  a  nobleman  who  had 
taken  great  interest  in  the  architecture  of  that 
period. 

The  motion  was  passed  imanimously. 
The  chairman,  in  reply,  said,  besides  being  a 
devotee  of  Gothic  architecture,  he  happened  to 
inherit  a  house  built  in  the  most  Strawberry -hiU 
Gothic  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  his 
labours  were  for  13  years  devoted  to  endeavom-- 
ing  to  turn  its  very  bad  Gothic  into  better  and, 
he  hoped,  really  good  modem  Gothic.  Under 
the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  this 
very  difficult  task  had  to  a  great  degree  been 
accomplished.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  their 
institution  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  that 
their  funds  were  increasing  year  by  year,  mainly 
through  the  increase  of  students'  fees.  They 
had  worked  under  very  great  difficulties  of  space 
and  accommodation,  and  it  was  a  matter  for 
wonder  as  well  as  satisfaction  that  so  many  could 
be  accommodated.  If  their  space  could  be  in- 
creased, as  the  councd  proposed  and  hoped,  the 
students  would  increase  in  number,  additional 
usefulness  and  prosperity  would  be  brought  to  a 
very  valuable  institution,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  their  wonderfully  fine 
collection  of  casts  would  be  extended  over  a  widen 
field. 

The  auditors  having  been  re-elected  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Gamett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Lee,  Mr.  Seddon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chair.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Maurice  B. 
Adams,  who  alluded  to  the  grant  of  £.500,  which 
had  been  promised  by  the  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  Council,  towards  erecting  the 
new  studios  on  the  site  adjoining  the  museum. 
The  speaker  recalled  the  many  years  during 
which  the  work  of  the  museum  was  carried  on 
under  financial  difficulties,  and  now  that  these 
troubles  had  been  successfully  overcome,  the  clear 
line  of  dutiful  ambition  would  be  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution,  rendering  its  work 
more  architectural,  and  utilising  the  magnificent 
collection  of  old  examples  and  casts  by  starting 
technical  art  classes  in  the  new  studios,  towards 
which  he  appealed  for  funds. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  acknowledged  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  promised  £100  for  the  exten- 
sion buUding  fund. 


CONCERT-HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY- 
ROOMS.— XVIII. 
By  EuNEST  A.  E.  Wooniiow,  A.R.I.B.A. 

THE  King's  Building  at  Stuttgard,  which  is 
situated  opposite  the  castle  in  K6nigsstra.ssc, 
was  originally  intended  by  King  William  to  be 


erected  as  a  theatre.  This  project,  however,  was 
subsequently  abandoned,  and  in  the  place  of  the 
theatre  a  concert-hall  was  erected,  of  which 
Figs.  1  and  2  give  the  ground  and  first-floor  plans. 

In  order  that  the  building  might  bring  in  u 
larger  revenue  than  could  be  obtained  by  simply 
erecting  and  sub-letting  a  concert-hall,  the 
hall  has  been  plaecd  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
entire  space  of  the  ground  floor  is  laid  out  for 
shops  with  large  cafe  and  bourse.  There  is  a 
colonnade  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing facing  Konigsstrasse,  and  some  of  the  shops 
aresituated  in  this  colonnade;  the  cafe,  restaurant, 
&c.,  have  also  entrances  therefrom.  In  the  centre 
of  the  budding  is  a  short  passage  with  an 
octagonal  hall;    this  leads  at  right  angles  to 


Fio.  1.— A,  cafe  restauj-ant ;  B,  boursa  ;  [C,  arcade  ; 
D,  colonnade:  E,  royal  entraiics  and  pubhc 
entrance  ;  F,  shops  ;  G,  restaurant ;  H,  cairi  ige- 
way. 


another  passage,  parallel  with  the  colonnade,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
here,  in  the  form  of  an  arcade,  are  shops  on  either 
side ;  this  passage,  or  arcade,  is  roofed  in  with 
glass  the  entire  length. 

The  entrances  to  the  concert -hall  are  at  both 
both  ends  of  the  biulding,  where  vestibules  lead 
to  the  main  staircases ;  there  are  other  side 
entrances  and  staircases  at  the  back  of  the  cafe 
and  bourse.  The  main  front  entrance  and  grand 
staircase  lead  to  the  large  entrance-hall  at  the 
top  of  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  from  the  hall  the 
foi/er  and  crush-room  is  entered.  Beyond  this 
is  the  concert-hall.  The  entrance  in  the  re;ir  is 
the  one  used  by  Royalty ;  the  staircase  there 
leads  directly  into  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  the 
larger  of  which  is  called  the  king's  saloon.  These 
are  in  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  and  platform,  to 
the  right  of  which  is  situated  the  king's  private 
box,  from  which  box  there  is  direct  communica- 
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tion  with  the  king's  saloon.  The  large  hall  is 
provided  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides.  As  the 
entrniiceH  for  the  piiblic  are  on  the  south  side,  the 
court  entrance  on  the  north,  and  the  shops  are  on 
the  oust  and  west,  or  long  sides  of  the  building, 
the  people  who  frequent  the  concert-hall  in  no  way 
intorfoii!  with  those  who  use  the  cafe,  shops,  &c. 
In  addition  to  the  shops,  there  are  also  flats  situ- 
ated over  the  narrow  back  buildings,  so  that  every 
inch  of  this  vast  building  is  employed  to  bring  in 
88  much  as  possible  to  the  exchequer.  The  con- 
ccrt-liall  is  lighted  from  side  windows,  which 
overlook  on  one  side  a  balcony  formed  by  the  roof 


Tig.  2. — A,  foyer ;  B,  orchestra ;  C,  king's  saloon  ; 
D,  hall ;  E,  choir  retiring-rooms;  F,  royal  saloons; 
G,  retiring-rooms  ;  H,  royal  box. 

of  the  colonnade,  and  on  the  other  the  glass  roof 
of  the  arcade.  The  circular  orchestra  and  stair- 
cases are  provided  with  light  from  above. 

I  use  this  hall  to  illustrate  how  a  place  of 
entertainment  ma}-  be  placed  on  the  first  floor 
over  a  space  used  entirely  for  commercial  and 
other  purposes,  whereby  a  large  income  is  ob- 
tained, without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
approaches  and  exits  to  the  concert  hall.  It  is 
well  known  that  under  the  existing  rules  such  a 
building  could  not  be  erected  in  London,  for 
although  the  site  is  isolated,  and  exits  can  be  ob 
tained  on  all  sides,  and  the  concert-hall  can  be 
separated  from  the  shops  by  fireproof  flooring. 


Fig.  3. — A,  concert-hall ;  B,  entrances ;  C,  retiring-  Fio.  4.— A,  terraces ;  B,  withdrawing  room  ;  < ' 
rooms;  I),  refreshment-rooms;  E,  museum;  F,  corridor  or  gallery;  D,  covered  terrace;  E,  re- 
stage  ;  G,  service  staircase.  tiring-rooms  ;  F,  staircase. 


Fio.  5.— a,  large  hall ;  B,  terrace  ;  C,  drinking  saloon  ;  D,  cafe  taloon ;  E,  cloak-room  ; 
F,  orchestra ;  G,  carriage-drive. 
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yet  the  requirements  of  the  London  County 
Council  do  not  permit  the  erection  of  a  concert- 
hall  over  or  under  premises  used  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  not  even  permitted  to  place  a  music-room 
over  a  pianoforte  showroom.  The  illustrations 
given  in  Figs.  1  and  2  show  that  these  matters 


Fig.  6. — A.  large  hall :  B,  small  hall :  C,  entrance ; 
D,  retiring-rooms :  E,  terrace. 

are  looked  upon  in  a  verj-  different  light  in  other 
countries. 

In  Figs.  3  and  4  is  illustrated  a  concert-hall  in 
Baden,  which  was  huilt  in  1872-75  by  Mr. 
Robert  Moser,  the  architect.  The  building 
stands  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  a  large  park, 
with  splendid  %-iews  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  concert-hall  is  nearly  27  metres  long,  1.5  wide, 
and  13-.5  metres  high.  The  principal  entrance  is  on 
one  side,  but  there  are  entrances  from  all  four 
sides.  Retiring-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  and  re- 
freshment-rooms complete  the  ground  floor.  On 
the  tirst  floor  are  terraces  over  the  entrances  and 
some  of  the  ground-floor  rooms,  those  on  the 
right  being  roofed  over  as  paA-ilions.  These 
terraces  were  formed  in  order  that  a  position  com- 
manding the  \-iew  of  the  park  might  be  obtained 
where  people  could  hear  the  music  from  within 
and  yet  be  seated  in  the  open  air. 

Fig.  5  is  a  concert-haU  in  the  Stadtgarten  of 
Vienna,  the  ground  for  which  was  given  to  the 
public  by  the  Emperor  in  1860,  on  condition  that 
a  garden  should  be  provided  for  the  residents  of 
Vienna.  The  cost  of  the  park  was  192,000  marks. 
It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  ornamental  gardens, 


Fio.  7. — A,  large  hall ;  B,  entrance ;  C,  annex  to 
to  hall ;  D,  entrance. 

containing  a  large  pond  or  lake,  and  a  drinking 
well  emttellished  by  a  beautiful  female  marble 
figure  by  the  sculptor,  Hans  Gosser.  The  park 
also  contains  a  memorial  of  Schubert,  and  a 
mlomn]  figure  of  Dr.  S<;hlinka ;  but  its  greatest 
ornament  was  not  added  till  ]86.i-67,  when  the 


concert-hall  and  buildings  were  erected.  Fig.  .3 
shows  the  ground-plan  of  this  building.  The 
araa  of  the  room  is  360  square  metres.  In  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  concert- 
hall  or  fete-room  is  a  semicircular  orchestra. 
On  the  right-hand  is  a  large  cafe,  with  a  kitchen 
in  the  rear,  while  on  the  left  is  a  beer-drinking 
hall.  In  front  of  the  large  hall  is  an  extensive 
terrace,  which  can  be  used  for  open-air  music  and 
promenades  in  fine  weather.  In  the  rear  of  the 
orchestra  is  the  entrance  and  vestibule,  with  the 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  retiring-rooms,  and  large 
cloakroom  accommodation  on  either  side.  It  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  design  that  the  main  en- 
trance is  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  with  the 


to  which  they  belong,  but  are  let  out  for  dances, 
fetes,  concerts,  or  theatrical  cntertairiiiicntH. 

In  Frankfort  there  is  a  ctjncert-hall  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  shown  in   Fig.   6,  TliiB 


Fig.  8. — A,  king's  hall ;  B,  winter  garden ;  C,  private 
dining-rooms  ;  D,  teiTace  ;  E,  buffet. 


approaches  to  the  hall  by  a  circular  corridor 
behind  it.  From  this  conidor  are  two  staircases, 
one  of  which  leads  to  the  gallery  above,  where  a 
view  is  obtained  all  over  the  large  hall,  and 
the  other  is  used  for  the  service,  and  from  it  are 
approa(!hed  the  manager's  rooms  and  the  offices 
on  the  first  floor,  and  the  servants'  rooms  in  the 
basement.  Exclusive  of  the  terrace,  the  ground 
covered  by  the  building  measures  1,798  square 
metres. 

Frequently  on  the  Continent  one  finds  these 
concert-halls  and  places  of  entertainment  in  a 
public  park,  the  zoological  or  the  botanical  gardens. 
These  buildings  are  not  only  used  by  the  society 


Fig.  9. — A,  theatre  ;  B,  knights'  hall ;  C,  Romans' 
hall ;  D,  stage  ;  E,  orchestra ;  F,  smaller  hall ; 
G,  buffet. 


building,  like  the  one  pre\'iously  described,  has 
its  carriage  approach  on  one  side,  and  a  big  terrace 
overlooking  the  gardens  on  the  other.  Another 
feature  is  the  loggia,  which  is  approached  from 
the  concert -hall.    The  loggia  forms  a  desirable 
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Fig.  10.— a,  large  hall :  B,  small  hall ;  C,  stage 
D,  bar,  kc,  ;  E,  service ;  F,  terrace  ;  G,  lavatory]; 
H,  entrances. 

covered  space  for  those  who  wish  to  listen,  under 
cover,  to  the  music  out-of-doors,  thus  avoiding 
any  risk  from  being  seated  in  the  open  air.  In 
connection  with  this  hall  is  a  smaller  one  used  for 
chamber  music.    Fig.  7  gives  a  plan  of  hall  in 
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the  Palm  t«inlon  of  the  saino  city,  the  aixangc- 
ineiits  of  which  are  clearly  shown  on  the 
drawinp;. 

Kroll's  cstablishmont  in  Berlin,  of  which 
Pif^s.  8  and  9  are  plans  of  the  ground  and  first 


la.  11. — A,  kitchens;  B,  beer  cellar;  C,  cloak- 
room ;  D,  wine  cellar ;  E,  orchestra  ;  F,  gallery. 

floor,  is  Bitiialed  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Berlin.  It  was  originally  intended  for  fetes  and 
concerts,  but  being  far  from  the  town,  is  said  not 
to  have  proved  a  success.  It  was  rebuilt  after  a 
lire  in  1851. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  building  as  originally  erected, 


Fig.  12. — A,  large  concert-hall ;  B,  eastern  hall ; 
C,  white  hall ;  D,  theatre  hall ;  E,  west  hall ; 
F,  corridor. 

■with  the  centre  hall  as  a  drinking  saloon,  with 
winter  guldens  on  either  side.  There  are  also 
private  dining-rooms,  with  buffet  in  the  rear. 
Fig.  0  shows  the  building  as  it  now  stands,  with  a 
theatre  fully  equipped  with  stage,  orchestra, 
drcssi  n  g  -  n  ■(  .111  s ,  and  all  the  accessories  for  theatrical 


performances  on  somewhat  the  same  scale  us  at  the 
Aquarium  at  Westminster.  To  the  right  and  the 
left  are  exhibition  halls,  laiown  the  one  as  the 
Koman  Hall,  the  other  as  the  Knights'  Hall. 
There  are  several  pri^•ate  dining-rooms,  and  rooms 
for  refreshment  and  retirement  disposed  in  various 
parts  of  the  building. 

Figs.  10  and  11  illustrate  a  concert-hall  erected 
for  the  Industrial  J'l.vhibition  held  in  Strasburg 
last  year.  The  design  is  the  result  of  a  limited 
competition  held  among  Strasburg  architects. 
There  was  a  novel  condition  attached  to  the  com- 
petition—namely, that  the  comiMjtitors  should 
name  who  was  to  be  the  builder  if  their  design 
was  accepted.  The  .'irchitocts  who  were;  successful 
were  Slcssrs.  Berninger  and  Krafft,  but  they  were 
not  employed  as  architc^ets  f-.r  the  whole  of  the 
exhibition  buildings,  Jlessrs.  Kudor  and  Miiller 
doing  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  large  hall  shown  in 
Fig.  10  has  a  superficial  area  of  800  square  metres 
in  extent,  while  the  two  small  halls  occupy  a 
surface  of  100  square  metres  each. 

The  total  cost  of  th(;  building  was  150,000 
marks,  the  principal  hall  and  machinery  working 
out  at  20  marks  per  square  metre.'  The  roof  of 
the  building  is  of  wood,  made  of  this  material  for 
the  sak(!  of  its  acoustic  qualities.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  plans,  the  hall  is  designed  for  many 
purposes  ;  the  ground-plan  is  shown  set  out  with 
a  number  of  small  tables  to  be  used  for  the 
audience  to  be  seated,  as  at  a  smoking  concert,  or 
as  at  one  of  the  old  typo  of  English  music-halls 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  London,  where 
tables  and  chairs  filled  the  entire  area  of  the  floor 
space.  Avium  used  as  a  restaurant  the  hall  is 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  At  one  end  is  a 
stage  when  orchestra  and  singer  may  perform,  or 
theatrical  plays  be  enacted.  On  the  first  floor  is 
a  gallery  running  all  round  the  hall,  with  an 
orchestra  at  one  end,  the  side  gallery  being 
ananged  with  tables,  like  the  floor-space  below. 
I'nd(!r  the  entire  building  are  extensives  cellars 
for  storage  of  wines,  beer.s,  kc,  as  well  as  pro - 
^•ision  for  cloak-rooms  and  retiring-rooms. 

Sagebiel's  establishment  in  Hamburg  consists 
(Fig.  12)  of  a  series  of  halls  of  different  sizes,  no 
two  of  which  are  alike.  In  1862  the  first  part 
of  this  building  was  erected  in  place  of  one  called 
the  Coloseum,  the  architect  of  which  building  was 
BIr.  Buckelbaum.  In  1870-71  an  additional  hall, 
knownas  the  White  Hall,  was  erected  ;  in  1878  the 
west  concert -hall  was  made  as  a  further  addition ; 
in  188;i  the  marble  staircase  and  theatre-hall  were 
built ;  and  in  188G  the  eastern  hall  and  orchestra 
completed  the  pile.  All  these  additions  were 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Martin 
Haller.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
was  470,600  marks,  and  the  area  covered  4,750 
square  metres. 


NOTES  OX  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE.— XVII. 

TllOl  OH-CLOSETS  AXD  LATRINF.S. 

WHEN  a  large  number  of  closet  conveniences 
are  required,  it  is  sometimes  found  imprac- 
■ticable,  \mder  certain  circumstances,  to  p^o^•ide 
xanges  of  ordinary  water-closets  with  an  inde- 
pendent water-waste  preventer  to  each.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  where  the  closet 
fitments  are  un(icr  no  proper  supervision,  and 
:subject  to  much  rough  and  unJair  usage,  and  also 
where  economy  in  first  cost  and  subsequent  main- 
tenance is  imperative.  Where  such  conditions 
exist,  it  is  usual  to  adopt  the  type  of  fitment 
known  as  "  trough -closets  "  or  "  latrines."  They 
should  be  invariably  placed  in  a  detached  out- 
building, well  away  from  an}'  inhabited  dwelKng, 
and  abundantly  ventilated,  .so  that  the  oxidising 
influence  of  large  and  constantly  changing 
volumes  of  air  may  always  be  present. 

A  trough -closet  consists  of  a  long  channel  or 
trough  of  glazed  earthenware  or  enamelled  iron, 
which  is  partially  filled  with  water  for  the  recep- 
tion of  fieail  deposits,  the  water  being  retained 
within  the  trough  by  means  of  a  weir  or  standing 
overflow  at  the  outlet.  The  contents  of  the 
trough  are  discharged  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
water  rene\\  ed  by  hand  or  an  automatic  flushing 
tank.  The  trough -closet  may  be  provided  with 
a  continuous  front  rail  for  seating  iiiirposes,  or 
hinged  seats  nifty  be  used.  Fig.  91  is  a  sketch  of 
a  glazed  stoneware  open  trough-closet  with  hinged 
seats,  weir  at  outlet,  and  automatic  flushing  tank. 
Eveiy  portion  of  the  trough  is  accessible,  and  may 
be  readily  cleansed  by  hand  with  water  and  a 
broom. 

Latrines  consist  of  a  series  of  basins  or  pans 
connected  to  one  common  outlet  bv  means  of  a 


pipe,  and  are  essentially  a  modification  of  the 
trough-closet,  having  portions  of  the  trough 
covered  at  intervals.  The  contents  of  the  whole 
latrine  range  are  periodically  discharged  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  water  afterwards  renewed  to 
all  the  pans.  The  latrine  pans  and  pipe  connec- 
tions maj-  be  of  glazed  earthenware  or  enamelled 
iron. 

Fig.  92  shows  a  range  of  three  latrine  pans 
with  standing  overflow  and  waste,  a  transverse 


Fio.  91. 

section  through  one  of  the  pans  being  shown  in 
Fig.  93.  The  range  of  latrines  are  emptied, 
cleaned,  and  refilled  by  hand  at  stated  intervals. 
Latrine  pans,  provided  with  flushing  rims,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  94,  may  ^also  bo  obtained,  and,  if 
desired,  can  be  arranged  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
contents  are  drawn  out  by  siphonic  action,  the 
flush,  and  also  the  nccessarj'  after-flush  for  re- 
filling the  pans  to  the  required  water  level,  being 
p^o^•ided  by  means  of  an  automatic  flushing  tank. 

Trough-closets  and  latrines  should  be  invariably 
furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  water.  For 
trough  closets  it  is  usual  to  provide  10  gallons  per 
seat  for  flushing,  cleansing,  and  refilling  purposes, 
whilst  for  latrines  with  flushing  rim-pans,  the 
water  supplj'  considered  necessarj'  varies  from 
six  to  eight  gallons  per  pan.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  trough  closets  and  latrines  should 
be  trapped  at  the  outlet.  (See  Figs.  91  and  92.) 
It  is  also  desirable  that  they  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  uninclosed,  so  that  ever)'  part  maybei 
conveniently  reached  for  cleaning  when  necessarj'. 
Where  inclosed,  the  riser  .should  be  of  slate  or 
other  impermeable  material,  the  intervening  space 
between  the  latrine  and  the  riser  being  filled  with 


Fig.  92. 

cement  concrete,  and  floated  level  with  the  top  of 
the  pan.  If  wooden  seats  are  used  they  should 
be  hinged  and  well  painted  on  the  under  side. 
The  back  wall  of  the  latrine  compartments  should 
be  lined  with  slate,  or  rendered  smooth  in  cement, 
the  divisions  being  of  slate  or  enamelled  cast  iron. 

Under  the  most  favoiu-able  circumstances,, 
trough-closets  and  latrines,  from  a  hygienic  point 
of  view,  cannot  be  considered  as  thoroughly  satis- 
factory .and  efficient,  insomuch  that  the  great  aim 
of  sanitary  science,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  dis- 
posal of  domestic  sewage,  is  not  carried  out— -liz., 
that  all  sewege  matters  should  be  immediately 
removed  to  some  place  where  they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  proper  treatment  without  injury  to 
health.    Instead,  therefore,  of  the  fa3ce8  being. 
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removed  at  once,  ihey  are  allowed  to  remain 
within  the  trough  or  pan  until  such  time  as  the 
whole  is  flushed  throughout.  Considering  that 
the  natural  process  of  putrefaction  or  decom- 
position commences  immediately  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  such  effete  organic  matters  as  faeces, 
urine,  &c. — especially  if  moisture  and  warmth  be 
present  —  the  retention  of  decomposing  fcuccs 
•within  any  fitment  for  a  more  or  less  lengthened 
period  is  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
general  health,  and  in  the  case  of  certain  intes- 
tinal diseases  may  be  fraught  with  positive 
danger.  In  addition  to  the  sanitary  objections, 
the  use  of  a  fitment  in  which  the  excrement 
pre^•iously  deposited  still  remains,  produces  a 
feeling  of  disgust  in  all  persons  possessing  a 
normal  sense  of  personal  cleanliness.  Trough - 
closets  and  latrines  are  also  diflicult  to  keep  clean, 
as  the  sides  and  bottom  gradually  become  furred 
with  fjBces,  except  when  thoroughly  and  fre- 
quently .cleaned  by  hand.  Unless  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned, 
it  is  better  not  to  use  conveniences  of  this  de- 
scription, but  to  pro\-ide  a  range  of  independent 
wash-down  closets  of  simple  and  inexpensive 
manufacture,  having  a  separate  flushing  apparatus 
to  each.  The  flushing  apparatus  to  the  closets 
may  be  self-acting,  the  discharge  being  effected 
automatically  by  means  of  a  seat  or  door-action 
in  situations  where  the  users  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  pull  the  handle  of  the  ordinary  water - 
waste  preventer. 

TESTIXG  DRAINS. 

The  whole  of  the  drains  should  be  tested  by 
hydrostatic  pressure  before  being  covered  in,  to 
make  sure  that  every  pipe  and  joint  is  perfectly 
sound  and  watertight.  Where  Portland  cement 
has  been  used  as  a  jointing  material,  sufiicient 
time  must  be  allowed  for  it  to  become  set  before 
the  water- test  is  applied.  Ordinary  stoneware 
drains,  if  well  laid  with  pipes  of  good  quality, 


Fig,  93. 

should  be  able  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  8ft.  or 
lOft.  head  of  water  without  leakage ;  but  it  is  not 
desirable  to  subject  them  to  a  greater  head  than 
that  mentioned.  Good  cast-iron  drains  laid  with 
caulked  lead  joints  should  be  capable  of  with- 
standing a  pressure  of  200ft.  head  of  water,  but 
it  will  generally  suffice  if  thev  are  tested  up  to  a 
working  head  of  10ft.  or  20ft." 

For  testing  purposes,  the  drain  is  securely 
stopped  with  a  "drain-plug"  or  stopper  at  the 
lower  end,  and  filled  with  water  to  the  level  of 
the  highest  gully.  If  additional  head  of  water 
is  required  to  that  already  given  by  the  fall  of 
the  drain,  a  length  or  two  of  drain-pipes  can  be 
temporarily  fixed  in  a  vertical  position  at  the 
head  of  the  drain,  the  joints  being  made  with 
well -tempered  clay. 

The  drains  being  filled  with  water  to  the 
required  level  (which  should  be  carefully  marked), 
it  must  be  noted  whether  the  water  remains  at 
that  level  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  same 
level  is  maintained  for  about  two  hours,  the 
drain  may  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  fulfilling 
the  test.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water-level  is 
oheerved  to  be  continuously  falling,  a  systematic 
search  for  the  cau.sc  of  leakage  must  he  made, 
every  pipe  and  joint  undergoing  a  rigorous 
examination.  After  the  defective  pipes  and  joints 
have  befm  made  good,  the  drain  should  be  again 
filled  with  water,  and  the  test  re-applied  until  the 
whole  is  found  to  be  perfectly  watertight. 

With  stoneware  drains  it  will  sometimes  be 
seen  that  the  water  level  continues  veri/  .slowly 
to  subside  without  any  defective '  joints  being 


discoverable.  This  will  probably  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  due  to  the  "sweating"  of  the 
pipes,  especially  if  they  are  subject  to  an  undue 
pressure  of  water.  Notwithstanding  every  care 
being  taken  to  use  only  pipes  which  are  highly 
vitrified  and  apparently  perfectly  coated  with  an 
impermeable  glaze,  yet  it  is  found  (and  may  bo 
proved  by  experiment)  that  minute  quantities  of 
water  will  be  absorbed  by  and  pass  through  the 
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pores  of  the  pipe.  Where  water  has  penetrated 
the  stoneware  material  in  this  manner,  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pipe  will  present  an  appearance 
similar  to  that  of  perspiration  exuding  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  This  may  be  redu  ced  to  a 
minimum  by  using  only  drain-pipes  which  have 
been  examined  and  tested  before  leaving  the 
manufactorj-,  and  each  pipe  should  bear  upon  it 
an  impress  of  the  maker's  stamp  to  that  effect. 

Where  the  drains  are  too  long  to  be  tested  in 
one  operation  on  account  of  the  excessive  pressure 
that  would  be  brought  upon  the  pipes  at  the  lower 
end,  or  the  system  is  of  an  extensive  nature,  it  is 
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desirable  to  test  the  drains  in  sections.  In  cases 
where  a  section  to  be  tested  occurs  between  two 
manholes,  as  in  a  long  main  drain,  the  end  dis- 
charging into  the  lower  manhole  is  stopped, 
whilst  a  bend  with  one  or  more  lengths  of  drain- 
pipe is  fixed  in  the  manhole  at  the  head  of  the 
section.  By  this  means,  any  slight  leakage  can 
easily  be  detected,  owing  to  the  perceptible 
lowering  of  the  water  level  within  the  upright 
pipe,  whereas,  if  the  manhole  were  partially  filled 


where  required,  and  the  trenches  filled  in  and 
rammed  whilst  the  drains  remain  filled  with 
water,  so  that  any  damage  to  the  pipes  or  joints 
may  be  immediately  detected. 

The  form  of  drain-testing  plug  or  stopper 
usually  employed  consists  of  a  stout  indiarubber 
ring,  having  a  diameter  slightly  less  than  the 
drain  to  be  stopped,  loosely  placed  between  two 
metal  discs.  On  screwing  the  discs  together  by 
means  of  a  small  thumb-screw,  the  rubber  ring  ts 
expanded  or  forced  outwards  until  it  is  tightly 
compressed  against  the  interior  surfa<  es  of  the 
drain-pipe,  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  air  and 
water-tight  joint.  It  is  desirable  thiit  the  axis 
of  the  plug  be  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  pipe  fitted 
with  a  screw  cap  or  test-cock,  so  that  on  comple- 
tion of  the  test  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  escape 
gradually. 

Fig.  95  is  a  section  through  a  drain-plug  of 
this  description,  and  provided  with  a  test-cock. 
This  form  of  plug  may  consequently  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  smoke-machine  at  any  time  if 
desired. 

Another  type  of  drain-stopper  consists  of  an 
indiarubber  bag  capable  of  being  inflated  by 
means  of  an  air-pump  (see  Fig.  96).  This  form 
of  plug  is  very  eoinpact  and  portable,  and  may  be 
found  useful  in  situations,  where  the  ordinary 
form  of  expanding  plug  could  not  be  used,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  opening  to  be  stopped  is  of  an 
oval  or  irregular  shape. 

When  the  gradients  of  the  drain  are  so  steep 
that  the  water  test  would  bring  an  excessive  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  lower  portions,  the  "smoke 


Fig.  96. 

test"  may  be  substituted.  In  such  cases  every 
joint  should  be  minutely  examined  whilst  this 
test  is  being  applied.  After  the  smoke  test  has 
been  satisfactorily  carried  out,  it  is  advisable  to 
form  a  collar  of'  fine  concrete  round  each  joint 
as  an  additional  safeguard. 

The  smoke  test  is  applied  by  attaching  a  smoke 
generating  machine,  or  asphyxiator,  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  drain,  the  smoke  being  driven  into  it 
by  means  of  a  fan  or  bellows  attached  to  the 
machine,  whilst  the  other  ends  of  the  drain  must 
be  stopped  with  drain  plugs.  Where  the  drains 
terminate  in  trapped  guUies,  it  wiU  be  sufficient 
seal  to  fill  the  traps  with  water. 

The  smoke  test  should  also  be  applied  to  all 
soil  and  ventilating  pipes.  The  asphyxiator  must 
be  connected  to 'the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe,  the  top 
of  the  ventilating  pipe  plugged,  and  the  traps  of 
the  closets  fiUed  with  water.  ^\Tiere  it  is  not 
convenient  to  attach  the  asphyxiator  to  the  foot 
of  the  soU-pipe,  the  smoke  may  be  driven  into  the 
soil-pipe  from  the  manhole  into  which  the  soil- 
drain  discharges,  the  machine  being  connected  to 
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with  water,  it  would  require  an  excessive  leakage 
to  cause  any  noticeable  difference  of  level  over 
such  a  large  area,  as  is  comprised  within  a  man- 
hole of  normal  dimensions. 

The  bottom  of  all  manholes  should  be  after- 
wards tested,  to  ascertain  that  the  joints  between 
the  channels,  drains,  and  benchings  are  perfectly 
water-tight. 

Where  drains  require  to  be  imbedded  in  con- 
CTete,  or  the  sides  of  the  pipes  haunched  up  with 
concrete,  they  should  first  be  tested  and  mside 
thoroughly  water-tight  in  themselves.  After- 
wards the" pipes  should  be  covered  with  concrete 


the  drain  within  the  manhole,  ^^"hilst  the  soil- 
pipes  are  undergoing  the  smokc-test,  particular 
attention  should  bo  givon  to  all  the  joints  that 
may  be  within  the  building,  sudi  as  the  connec- 
tion of  closets,  housemaids'  sinks,  <fec.,  to  the 
soil-pipe. 

Fig.  97  shows  a  well-known  smoke-generating 
machine  for  drain-testing  purposes.  It  consists 
of  a  double-action  bellows  B,  connected  with  a 
copper  cylinder  contained  within  a  .square  tank  of 
sheet  copper,  T.  This  cylinder  forms  the  fire-box 
or  combustion-chamber,  in  which  smoke  is  gener- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  the  test.    The  squari 
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copper  tank  8iuToundin;»  it  is  filled  ■with  water,  so 
that  the  comljiistion-chamber  maj'  be  kept  as  caul 
aB  possible.  A  deep  copper  cover  or  float  is 
placed  over  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  water  in  the 
tank  forms  a  thoroughly  air-tight  seal  or  joint 
between  them.  The  combustion -chamber  is  con- 
nected to  the  drain  to  be  tested  with  strong  india- 
rubber  tubing,  and  the  smoke  forced  in  by  the 
continued  working  of  the  bellows.  Ijarge 
volumes  of  dense  smoke  having  a  powerful  odour 
may  be  produced  by  igniting  a  quantity  of  oily 
cotton  waste,  sulphur,  or  prepared  smoke-paper 
within  the  fire-box,  and  allowing  it  to  smoulder ; 
but  precautions  should  be  taken  that  the  fan  or 
bellows  l)e  carefully  worked,  so  that  the  smoke 
material  may  not  burst  into  open  flame  :  other- 
wise scarcely  any  smoke  will  be  obtained. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  float  of  the  smoke- 
machine  will  rise  in  the  water  as  the  smoke- 
pressure  within  the  drain  increases.  Should  the 
drain  be  thoro\ighly  air-tight,  the  float  will  remain 
stationary  at  the  level  to  which  it  has  been  raised 
by  the  smoke-pressure  ;  but  if  the  drain  is  defec- 
tive, the  float  will  fall  at  a  rate  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  the  leakage.  The  action  of  the 
float  in  this  way  demonstrates  the  fact  as  to 
whether  the  drains  are  air-tight  or  not ;  but  the 
leakage  or  leakages  can  only  be  localised  by 
careful  searching  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
drain  >inder  test,  the  defects  being  made  apparent 
by  the  issuing  smoke. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A  .SMAM.  IIUAXCH  IIANK. 

THE  two  designs  p\iblished  herewith  are  those 
which  we  have  chosen  for  the  first  and 
second  places  in  this  competition,  and  it  is  to  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  we  do  not,  in  making 
this  award,  suppose  those  plans  are  either  of  them 
to  be  reckoned  iia  exactly  ideal  arrangements  for 
the  purpose  in  hand.  This  remark  is  made  because 
some  competitors  appear  to  presume,  when  we 
make  a  choice  in  these  little  mutual  improvement 
contests,  that  we  publish  the  drawings  as  models, 
whereas  the  most  which  can  be  said  for  them  is 
this — they  are  the  best  among  those  submitted  for 
the  particular  subject  under  notice.  As  to  how 
far  the  plana  comply  with  the  conditions  and 
realise  our  proposals  can  be  well  determined  by  the 
readers  themselves,  who  always  have  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  printed  for  reference  with  our  award. 
For  the  Bank  the  following  are  the  particulars  : — 
A  small  branch  Bank  in  a  country  town,  on  a 
site  in  the  main  street,  haWng  a  frontage  of  30ft. 
with  a  depth  of  80ft.,  a  right  of  way  existing  at 
the  rear.  The  accommodation  to  include  a  resi- 
dence for  tiie  manager.  On  the  ground  floor  a 
public  office,  25ft.  wide  by  about  21ft.  deep,  or 
of  equal  area,  to  be  provided,  inclusive  of  the 
public  space  in  front  of  the  counter,  which  latter 
is  reckoned  as  4ft.  in  width.  A  small  manager's 
office,  with  waiting  lobby  attached,  and  a 
little  strong  -  room,  inclosed  by  2ft.  walls. 
On  the  first  floor  the  li^dng-rooms  of  the 
manager's  house  to  be  located ;  the  kitchen 
and  offices  may  either  be  on  the  upper  floor  or  be 
contrived  level  with  the  dining-room.  There  are 
in  either  case  to  be  four  bedrooms,  with  bathroom 
and  w.c.  A  coal-cellar  to  be  provided  at  the 
rear,  and  a  clerks'  w.c.  and  lavatory  to  be  con- 
trived on  the  ground  floor.  The  elevation  to  be 
in  stone  on  the  ground  floor,  and  brick  with  stone 
dressings  above.  Adjoining  premises  25ft.  high 
to  top  of  parapet.  The  building  frontage  is  level 
with  the  inner  pavement  line,  and  faces  south ; 
the  site  is  a  level  one.  Scale,  8ft.  to  the  inch  for 
the  ouUdings  ;  a  block  plan  to  a  smaller  scale  will 
suffice  to  show  the  yard  at  back  if  desired.  A 
good  view  of  the  fa(,^ade  is  necessary,  and  suf- 
ficient drawings  to  illustrate  the  design. 

"Tadpole"  sends  a  very  quiet  and  unpre- 
tentious fa("ade,  which  accompanies  a  fairly  con- 
venient plan.  The  one  vestibule  is  a  much  more 
economical  arrangement  where  space  is  so  re- 
stricted, and  no  Tnistake  can  be  made  as  to  which 
is  the  private  and  which  is  the  public  entrance. 
The  two  doorways  for  the  bank  in  "Owl's" 
design  are  not  wanted,  and  are  not  particularly 
cx)nvenient  either.  The  central  area  enables 
"Tadpole"  to  light  his  private  hall  and  stair- 
ciise,  and,  besides,  he  isolates  the  clerks'  lavatory 
and  w.c.  from  the  offices.  The  waiting-room 
and  lobby  to  the  manager's  room  are  lighted 
from  the  same  yard.  The  scullery,  as  well  as  the 
bathroom  and  w.c.  belonging  to  the  house,  being 
located  over  the  ground  floor,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments keep  the  drainage -work  nicely  together. 


A  servants'  w.c.  seems  desirable  in  a  bank 
manager's  residence.  The  kitchen  could  be  shut 
otf  by  a  door  being  placed  under  the  archway  on 
the  landing,  and  the  window  overlooking  the  yard 
makes  the  passage  to  kitchen  a  ventilated  lobby, 
which  is  always  an  advantage.  The  large 
window  to  the  scullery  is  hardly  necessarj',  and 
does  not  help  the  effect  of  the  rear  elevation. 
The  all-over  appearance  of  the  front  shows  a  lack 
of  crispness  on  the  part  of  the  author  in  treating 
his  fa(;ade.  Formality,  when  attended  by  a  more 
moniimental  scale  and  more  ambitious  detail,  is 
for  the  most  part  a  dominating  condition,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  features  which  are 
rich  in  their  individual  character  becomes  the 
leading  consideration,  whereas  in  so  iinpretentious 
a  front  as  "Tadpole's"  the  interest  of  the  com- 
position would  have  been  materially  enhanced  by 
grouping  the  fenestration,  instead  of  spacing  it  so 
rigidly  over  the  ground-floor  openings.  Sim- 
plicity is  of  the  utmost  valu(!,  and  over-omate- 
ness  is  always  to  be  avoided  w^hen  good  taste 
determines  in  art  matters ;  but  the  object  of  a 
bank  is  business  and  increased  custom,  so  that  the 
architect  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  his 
clients  in  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  giving  thcni 
as  dignified  a  fa(,'ado  as  means  will  allow,  with 
ample  room  for  the  name  of  the  establishment  to 
be  displayed  conspicuously  without  vulgarity. 
These  observations  suggest  themselves  because  the 
ground-floor  storj'  of  "  Tadpole's  "  design  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  these  qualities.  The  frieze  and  cor- 
nice are  not  bold  enough,  and  the  pilasters  would 
look  thin  in  stone,  and  are  too  small  for  a 
granite  treatment.  "Owl,"  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  increased  height  to  his  banking-room, 
making,  however,  too  overbearing  a  feature  of 
the  ar('hed  window  in  the  centre,  with  its  crude 
massive  voussoirs,  which  crush  the  pilastercd  and 
thin  rusticated  (pioins  of  the  reveals  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable-looking way,  cerlainlynot  in  any  sense 
apleasing  contrivance.  The  heavily-handled  pedi- 
ments, too,  oversailing  the  adjoining  propertj-  are 
faults,  and  not  improvements,  to  the  design.  The 
plan  is  saci  ificed  too  much  to  the  domed  c(;ntral 
light,  and  the  area  above  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  cuts  the  arrangement  up,  and  also  crowds 
the  rooms.  "  Owl,"  notwithstanding,  has  an  idea 
in  his  work  always  which  we  recognise,  though 
he  fails  over  practical  considerations.  Thus  the 
w.c.  should  not  be  reached  through  the  bath- 
room— the  complications  of  such  a  contrivance 
must  be  manifest  even  to  a  bird  of  wisdom,  and  so 
must  the  need  of  reaching  the  garden  without  going 
down  the  coal-way  staircase  or  through  the  bank 
clerk's  lavatorj'.  "  Invicta  "  sends  a  very  pretty 
little  front,  and  we  place  him  third  in  consequence  ; 
but  his  plan  is  a  poor  affair,  wasteful  in  passages 
and  lobbies,  and  loss  of  room  in  the  roof.  The  two 
doorways  are  a  mistake,  too  ;  but  there  is  other- 
wise a  suitability  in  the  elevation  which  would  be 
popular  and  sxiitable,  though  devoid  of  any 
really  original  idea.  "  Mac  "  seems  to  merit  the 
next  position,  and  his  elevation  aims  at  breadth 
and  originality  within  rigid  confining  lines.  His 
plan,  too,  shows  care  and  thought  for  defciil ;  but 
it  is  crowded  and  peculiar,  exactly  as  the  front  is. 
This  is  a  matter  for  regret,  because  "  Mac  "  has 
clearly  done  his  best,  and  if  we  cannot  admire  his 
design,  we  fully  accord  him  praise  for  pains  and 
serious  endeavour  which  in  the  end  will  tell.  In 
the  meantime,  "Mac"  will  do  well  to  observe 
good  work  and  study  good  detail.  "Pantile" 
draws  poorly,  and  makes  an  elevational  per- 
spective answer  for  a  so-called  "  sketch."  We 
cannot  praise  his  plan  nor  admire  his  elevation  ; 
but  the  two  projecting  square  bays  emphasise  the 
entrances,  and  give  an  individuality  to  the  front, 
though  the  dual  arrangement  of  identical  doors 
would  lead  to  permanent  confusion.  "  Pantile  " 
is  a  bad  planner.  "Oberon"  has  a  fa(;ade  of 
distinct  merit,  but  open  to  the  faults  of  the  last- 
named  competitor,  more  partioilarly  in  the 
matter  of  entrances.  The  plan  is  more  compact, 
with  a  larder  devoid  of  both  light  and  air.  His 
perspective  is  wanting  in  breadth  of  style,  and  is 
lacking  in  light  and  shade.  "  Gilbert  "  gives  his 
public  very  little  space,  and  he  wastes  room  on  a 
big  landing  to  the  first  floor.  The  view  does  not 
agree  with  the  plan  or  elevation,  and  denies 
justice  to  the  geometrical  drawing,  which  has 
merits.  The  drawing-room  big  window  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  centre.  "Gilbert"  must  give 
more  thought  to  his  work  if  he  would  improve. 
"  Pickwick"  is  a  rough  draughtsman,  and  he  is 
unmindful  of  the  loss  of  space  in  blank  gables 
and  tall  roofs.  In  these  days  such  matters 
demand  some  attentiim.  A  successful  architect 
never  overlooks  details  of  this  kind.    The  arched 


windows  in  the  top  floor  are  not  effective,  and  look 
out  of  place.  The  wasteful  hall  and  dark  landing 
to  the  first  floor  would  condemn  any  plan. 
"  Fear"  seems  improving.  The  window  to  the 
banking-room  is  very  ugly,  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  elevation  recalls  the  "  old  rows  "  hotises  at 
Chester.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  a  notion  in  ' '  Fear's ' ' 
work,  if  only  he  could  learn  to  be  more  practical, 
and  attend  to  details. "  This  design  looks  .so 
like  playing  at  building.  "Perseverance"  (^mes 
next,  and  hardly  passes  muster  above  the  ordinary, 
while  "  !Mandalay,"  though  more  spirited  in 
draughtsmanship,  is  too  commonplace  in  detail  to 
be  good.  "  Bnan "  cuts  up  his  fa(,'ade  need- 
lessly, and  "Kaffir"  muddles  his  front  with  a 
bay  window  set  between  two  porchways,  exactly 
like  each  other,  and  both  very  bad.  The  other 
designs  are  as  follows:  "Jackdaw,"  "Moor," 
"Oriel  Bill,"  "Mannikin,"  "  Cariol,"  "  Vor- 
mak  the  Viking,"  "  Ia  Cigale,"  and  "Boer." 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bicknell,  C.E.,  Local  Government 
Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town-hall 
on  Thursday  in  last  week,  in  respect  to  an  appli- 
cation which  had  been  made  by  the  Leek  Urban 
District  Council  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £5,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
l)utter  market,  fire -station,  and  lock-up  shops,  and 
for  improvements  to  the  Bed  Lion  Hotel. 

The  Evangelical  Union  Church,  Perth,  has  just 
Ijcen  sold  for  £3,7;)0.  The  congregation  has  pro- 
cured a  site  at  the  corner  of  Kinnoul-street  and 
Murray-street,  where  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  new 
church. 

After  much  discussion,  the  county  councQ  for 
Glamorganshire  have  decided  to  erect  a  block  of 
county  buildings,  to  include  a  council -chamber, 
offices,  and  committee -room.  There  is  still  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  site  to  be  selected, 
and  as  a  compromise  it  was  resolved  at  the  same 
meeting  that  the  clerks  of  the  urban  district  councils 
of  Pontypridd,  Port  Talbot,  Llandaff,  Neath,  and 
Bridgend,  be  written  to  and  asked  what  sites  in  their 
own  localities  they  could  recommend. 

The  sixth  annual  conference  in  connection  with 
the  Amalgamated  Builders'  Labourers'  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  throughout  last 
week  at  Nottingham,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  J.  Judge  (Leeds),  Mr.  J.  Jackson  (Nottingham) 
being  in  the  vice-chair.  In  all,  about  50  delegates 
were  present,  liailing  from  Bradford,  Birmingham, 
Bamsley,  Castleford,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  Uews- 
bury,  Grimsby,  Gloucester,  Hanogate,  Halifax, 
Hull,  Ilkeston,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Loughborough, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Malvern,  Middlesbrough,  Man- 
chester, Nottingham,  Nelson,  Eotherham,  Sheffield, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Shipley,  Wakefield,  and  York. 

Of  the  U  second-class  medals  awarded  for  oil- 
paintings  by  the  jury  of  the  Champs  Elysees  Salon, 
two  went  to  BritLsh  artists— one  to  Mr.  Lorimer  for 
his  "  Mariage  de  Convenance,"  and  the  other  to  Mr. 
Gotch  for  his  "  Infant  Jesus."  Thirty  third-class 
medals  were  also  awarded  by  the  jury.  Of  these, 
three  fell  to  British  artists— namely,  to  Mr.  P.  Melton 
Fisher  for  his  "  Summer  Night  in  Venice,"  to  Mr. 
G.  Harcourt  for  his  "  Thought  Reader,"  and  to  Mr. 
A.  S.  Cope  for  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mnndella. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  at  Woodford  Green,  Essex,  was 
opened  on  ^\^lit- Sunday.  The  new  church,  buOt 
from  the  designs  of  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Scholes,  is 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will  axxommodate 
700  persons.  At  present  the  church  has  three  altars ; 
the  high  altar,  with  a  tabernacle  of  alabaster  richly 
carved,  is  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury ;  the  altar  in  the  south  aisle  is  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  ;  and  the  one  in  the  north  aisle  to 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  church  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  consecra- 
tion by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaugnan  on  J  uly  7. 

A  new  Congregational  church  has  been  erected 
and  opened  at  Tonge  Moor,  Bolton,  as  the  outcome 
of  a  mission  started  by  the  Mawdsley-street  Church. 
The  new  church,  which  was  opened  last  week,  has 
cost  £2,700. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Conservative 
Club  at  Hetton-le-Hole  was  laid  on  Saturday. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  on  the  main  road  of 
58ft.,  extending  back  for  the  distance  of  100ft.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  hall  will  be  the  smoke-room, 
20ft.  by  l.Sft.,  and  on  the  left  will  be  the  reaxiing- 
room  and  committee-room,  each  about  equal  in  size 
to  the  smoke-room.  Communicating  with  the  bar 
there  is  a  caretaker's  house,  including  kitchen  and 
two  bedrooms.  The  bilhard-room  will  be  on  the 
upper  floor,  and  wiU  be  55ft.  long  by  20ft.  in  width, 
affording  accommodation  for  two  tables.  On  the 
same  floor  is  a  games  room.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Frank  Caws,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Sunderland,  and  the 
contractor  for  the  entire  work  is  Mr.  S.  Branton, 
Sunderland. 
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MDCL.XVII.) — HOUSES    AT     SWAXAGE,    HAMPSTEAD,  AND 

FREXSHAM.  ROYAL  ACADEMY  TRAVELLISC  STCDEXT.?"hIP 

DEAWIXGS,  BY  JAS.  S.  STEWART. — PARK  LODGE,  SCAR- 
EOEOUGB. — XEW  CO-OPERATIVE  PREMISES,  BRIGHOCSE. — 
•"  BCILDI.VG  XEH  S  "  CLUB  DESIGXS  FOR  A  SMALL  BRASCH 
BANK. 


■OLD   MASTER.S   OX   THE    COXTIJTEXT.  XO.   X.\XIV.  : 

"  THE  COLLATIOX,"   BY  GABRIEL  METSf. 

Thi.s  fine  specimen  of  the  famous  Dutch  master, 
<jabriel  Metsu,  of  Amsterdam,  is  located  in  the 
Jioyal  Gallery  at  Brussels,  where  there  are  other 
examples  from  his  hand.  We  have  three  of  his 
•works  in  the  National  Gallery — viz.,  "The 
Duet,"  "  The  Music  Les-son,"  and  "  The  Drowsv 
Xady."  In  the  Louvre  Gallery  at  Paris  there 
are  some  exceedingly  fine  paintings  by  him — 
Jiotably,  "The  Herb  Market  of  Amsterdam," 
which  -was  sold  on  one  occasion  for  28,000  franps. 
His  best  s/e»re  picture  there  is  "An  OlBcer 
Entertaining  a  Lady,"  a  work  of  similar  tvpe  to 
that  which  we  have  chosen  for  illustration  to- 
•day.  "A  Dutch  Woman"  and  "A  Dutch 
Cook,"  also  at  Paris,  recall  Metsu's  master, 
Oerard  Dou,  who  naturally  much  influenced  his 
clever  pupil,  though,  no"  doubt,  Metsu  in  his 
early  years  took  Terburg  and  Frans  van  Mieris, 
liis  contemporary  and  fellow  pupil,  as  models. 

1  He  adopted,  however,  a  more  finished  style,  and 
iis  work  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  His 
dark  biickgrounds,  common  to  the  Dutch  school, 
sacrificed  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  true  effect 
■of  chiaroscuro ;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

[   figures  forming  the  subject  of  his  paintings  are 

I  thereby  brought  into  the  prominence  of  relief. 

\  "The  Music  Lesson,"  "The  Chemist,"  and 
"  'fhe  Adulteress  "  are  the  titles  of  Metsu's  other 
pictures,  not  before  mentioned,  in  the  LouvTe. 
In '•  The  Collation,"  as  the  Brus.sels  painting  is 
<alled,  the  design  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  this  great  "  Little  Master"  of  Holland.  The 
table,  chair,  and  chimneypiece,  all  of  which  are 

•  faultless  in  arrangement  and  balance,  are  true 
studies  from  contcmjiorarj'  examples,  and  every 
detail  of  the  composition  shows  marked  refine- 
ment ami  b(rfiuty  of  colouring.  Metsu  was,  in 
fact,  un><urpass*;d  in  his  delineation  of  character 
and  gesture,  and  in  hardly  any  work  of  his  does 
this  delicacy  of  manipulation  and  careful  finish, 
for  which  he  was  alwavs  distinguished,  play  a 
more  important  part  than  in  the  subject  of  our 
illustration  to-day.  Nole  the  exquisite  and  ex- 
pressive rendering  of  the  ladies'  graceful  Lands 
an  this  Hirnijle  and  yet  comparatively  sumptuous 
scene  of  town  life  in  the  house  of  some  rpprc- 
sentative  of  the  w(.althier  classes,  j.robably  in 
Amsterdam.  Metsu  ranks  as  a  master  of  un- 
qualified standing,  for  his  works  are  pervaded  by 
a  d)Htirif;tion  rare  in  t)ie  works  of  any  school.  In 
many  of  them  the  influence  of  Itembrandt  is  no 
<loubt  cl«trly  observable.  Beside  the  examples 
Hireafly  mentionwl,  the  galleries  of  Amst(;rdam 
and  the  Hague,  as  well  as  Dresden,  contain 
several  spfximcns,  and  in  England  the  lioyal 


collection,  and  those  of  some  leading  private 
collectors,  like  that  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  have  representative  works  from  his 
hands.  He  died  at  the  very  early  age  of  37,  in 
October,  1667,  and  was  buried  at  Amsterdam. 
Metsu  was  a  native  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1630,  and  at  the  age  of  14  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Lej-den  Guild  of  Painters.  Our 
illustration  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original  painting  by  Mr.  Franz  Hanfstaengl. 

HOUSE  AT  SWAXAGE. 

This  double-page  plate  represents  three  dra^^dngs 
grouped  together  in  one  frame  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  from  the  pencil  and  brush 
of  Sir.  Howard  Gaye,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Chas. 
F.  A.  Voysey.  The  builders  of  the  house  at 
Swanage  are  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Hayter.  The 
site  is  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  at  Studland  Bay. 
The  material  is  brick,  cement,  and  rough-cast, 
with  local  stone  dressings.  The  casements  are 
of  iron  and  local  stone.  Slates  are  used  for  the 
roofs,  with  lead  down-pipes  and  ridges.  The 
study  is  to  have  an  overmantel  with  panels  by 
Mr.  G.  Frampton,  A.R.A.  The  contract  price  is 
£1,194. 

PROPOSED  HOUSE,  H.tMPSTEAD. 

This  house  was  "proposed"  for  a  somewhat 
uncommon  site  in  Platts'-lane,  Hampstead. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  apparently  needless  pressure 
of  officialism  the  site  is,  however,  abandoned, 
although  every  working  drawing  was  made  and 
traced,  and  even  quantities  prepared  and  agreed 
upon.  The  disjiute  turned  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  south-east  side  was  the  back  of  the 
building  as  well  as  what  might  be  styled  the  real 
back  towards  the  north-east,  which  latter  is  the 
■width  also  (see  block  plan) .  As  the  other  dimen- 
sion is  longer,  it  is  right  to  call  it  the  length  or 
depth.  The  Building  Act  says  the  area  is  to  be 
throughout  the  width  of  the  building,  and  that 
Mr.  Voysey  has  got.  Besides  which,  the  plan 
shows  no  rooms  dependent  for  light  and  air  on 
the  south-east  side,  and  so  the  spirit  of  the  Act, 
which  is  a  proper  one,  is  not  -s-iolated.  Rather, 
however,  than  have  an  e.xpensive  argument  about 
the  affair,  the  owner  abandoned  the  scheme,  for 
the  site  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  additional 
space,  which  would  have  been  waste  ground. 
The  house  was  to  have  been  built  in  stock  brick, 
with  Monk's  Park  stone  dressings  and  iron  case- 
ments, and  rough-cast  on  all  external  brickwork, 
finished  over  with  lime  white.  The  roof  would 
have  been  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  all  the 
external  wood  and  iron  was  to  be  painted  pale 
Brunswick  green. 

house  at  FREXSHAM. 

The  house  at  Frensham  has  been  built  for  ]\Ir. 
E.  J.  Homiman,  of  brick,  rough-cast  in  cement, 
with  Westmoreland  green  slate  roof  vvith  lead 
hips  and  ridges.  In  the  roof  there  is  an  attic 
28ft.  by  13ft.,  and  one  servants'  bedroom.  The 
contractors  were  ilessrs.  Thompsett  and  Kingham, 
of  Famham. 

sketches  IX  SPAIN  AXD    ITALY  :  ROYAL  ACADEMY' 
TKAVELLIXG    STUDEXTSHIP  DRAWING.-!!. 

This  sheet  of  sketches  by  Mr.  James  S.  Stewart 
needs  but  a  few  words  of  description.  Burgos 
Cathedral  merits  the  title  of  a  romance  in  stone 
if  any  church  does,  and,  unlike  some  other  Spanish 
cathedrals  having  noble  interiors  inclosed  in  an 
indifferent  husk,  Burgos  is  magnificent  and 
interesting  outside  as  well  as  in.  Originally 
it  was  designed  to  be  90ft.  wide  by  nearly  310ft. 
long,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  diminished  in  scale  as 
compared  with  Toledo.  Externally  the  church  is 
as  picturesque  and  effective  a  design  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  Europe.  The  west  front 
(1442)  is  essentially  a  (German  design,  with  three 
portals  and  two  spires  of  open  work,  recalling 
Cologne.  A  cimborio  or  dome  marks  the  cross- 
ing, built  in  place  of  the  old  dome,  wich  fell  in 
1539.  This  work  was  completed  about  1567.  The 
four  large  masses  of  masonry  introduced  as  piers 
to  carry  this  new  dome  mar  the  effect  of  the  church 
considerably  inside,  "  with  the  'coro'  thrust,"  as 
Fergusson  says,  "  into  the  nave."  The  rich 
details  of  the  Capilla  Chapel  and  the  Comestabile 
(Jhapol  make  up  largely  for  these  defects,  and 
combine  in  rendering  Burgos  a  church  of  the  first 
degree  of  interest  and  consequence.  A  plan  of 
the  building  is  given  in  Street's  "  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture in  Spain."  The  Pavement  from  Siena 
is  a  suggestive  example  of  much  beauty  of  detail. 
Salamanca,  whose  pride  was  laid  in  the  dust  by 
the  French,  still  remains  one  of  the  mo.st  interest- 
ing citicH  in  Spain  to  the  architect  and  artistic 


antiquary.  The  florid  Gothic  of  the  cathedral  is 
scarcely  so  full  of  suggestiveness  as  the  Renais- 
sance domestic  buildings  of  the  town,  and  among 
these  the  Casa  de  Jlontery  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  beautiful  examples  of  the 
Plateresque  style  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

PARK  LODGE,  SCARBOROUGH. 

This  house  is  situated  at  the  east  entrance  to  the 
public  park.  The  centre  part  of  the  building  is 
an  old  residence  built  in  loKil  stone.  Additions 
are  proposed  to  be  made  by  adding  two  side  wings 
and  an  extra  story — the  wings  to  the  height  of 
the  first  floor  to  be  built  in  local  stone,  and  the 
story  of  red  pressed  brick  with  AVhitby  stone 
dressings,  terminating  with  a  richly-carved 
Georgian  cornice  and  roof  covering  in  Broseley 
red  tiles.  The  site  is  pleasantly  situated,  having 
a  commanding  view  of  the  sea,  the  background 
to  which  is  densely  covered  with  forest  trees  that 
form  part  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Londesborough. 

XEW  C0-0rER.\TIVE  PREMISES,  BRIGHOUSE. 

These  buildings  comprise,  in  King-street,  two 
shops  on  the  ground  floor,  with  good  wide  corridor 
between.  On  the  first  floor  the  general  office, 
tailors'  cutting-out  room,  manager's  ofiice,  and 
lavatories,  kc,  and  on  the  second  floor  board- 
room, committee-room,  waiting-room,  and  lava- 
tories ;  on  the  third  floor  the  worki'ooms  for  boot 
and  tailoring  departments  are  placed  ;  h}-draulic 
lifts  communicate  with  the  various  floors.  In 
Hangram-street  are  the  warehouses,  four  stories 
in  height.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are 
cellared,  and  will  be  used  as  store-rooms,  and  are 
laid  with  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  build- 
ings throughout  are  heated  with  hot  water,  on 
the  low-pressure  system.  The  fittings  are  of 
pitchpine.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Waller,  architects,  Brighouse. 

"  BUILDIXG  XEWS"   DESIGNING  CLUB:   A  SM.\LL 
BRANCH  BANK. 

(See  description  on  page  816.) 


CHIPS. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  reopened,  on  Tuesday 
week,  Ginsdale  Church,  which,  has  been  restored 
according  to  plans  by  Mr.  Curweu,  architect,  of 
Kendal. 

Tenders  have  been  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Cougiegational  Church  at  Cariiforth,  which  is 
to  seat  450  persons,  aud  cost  £2,000. 

Bellahouston  Park,  recently  acquired  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Glasgow  as  a  public  park,  was  opened 
on  Wednesday.  At  the  mansion-house  an  exhibi- 
tion gallei^y  in  the  centre  of  the  gi^ounds  has  been 
airanged,  with  a  photographic  collection  as  the  first 
display. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Hawes,  builder,  of  Breutwood,  Essex, 
died  very  suddenly  on  Thursday  in  last  week  from 
spasms  of  the  heart ;  he  fell  and  expired  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife  just  as  he  had  returned  from  one 
of  the  workshops.  He  was  64  years  of  age,  and 
was  widely  known  in  the  district,  being  a  guaidiau 
of  the  poor,  a  parish  coimcillor,  and  secretary  to 
the  horcicultui'al  society. 

The  name  of  Mr.  John  Borland,  tile  manufac- 
turer, of  Stonehouse,  N.B.,  has  been  added  to  the 
commission  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  Lanark- 
shke. 

The  School  Board  for  Carnarvon  have  adopted 
plans  by  Mr.  Rowland  Lloyd  Jones  for  new  board 
schools. 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  site  for  the  statue  of 
the  Queen,  presented  to  the  City  Corporation  by  Su- 
A.  Scale  Haslam,  the  City  Commission  of  Sewere 
yesterday  directed  its  engineer  to  erect  a  rough 
model  of  the  statue,  with  a  temporary  refuge,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Embankment  and  Queen  Victoria -street,  with 
a  view  to  seeing  what  alterations  in  the  existing 
refuges  would  be  necessary. 

The  Royal  assent  to  the  Exchequer-row  Area 
Improvement  Scheme  was  intimated  to  Aberdeen 
Town  Council  on  Monday.  A  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
purchasing  the  lands  required  for  the  scheme,  and 
otherwise  for  carrying  the  scheme  into  operation  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

A  new  station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
called  Johnstown  and  Hafod,  between  Wrexham 
and  Ruabon,  was  opened  on  Monday  for  jjassenger 
and  general  traffic. 

The  Dowuham  Schools,  Norfolk  are  being  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorlaud's  patent  Man- 
chester grates,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 


Mew •  Cooperative:  ■  Premises  -  Brighouse  •   Ness^ Sharp i/waller-arch^ 
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Cantekhviiy. — ^Dean  Farrar  miikes  an  aiipeal 
for  tho  sum  of  .£20,000  for  rewtoration  works  iit 
C'anttnlniry  Cathedral  to  mark  the  thirtcen- 
hu7i(lr(!(ltli  anniversary  of  tho  ba])ti8in  of  King 
Etholbert,  the  first  ('hristian  English  king,  by 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury.  In  accordance 
with  careful  reports  by  the  lat(!  and  present  archi- 
tects— the  late^Ir.  Ewan  Christian  and  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  A.K.A. — the  most  immediately  neces- 
«arj' work  is: — 1,  the  clearance  and  restoration 
of  the  long-neglected  crypt,  which  would  then  be 
once  more  available  for  religious  sor\-ice8  ;  2,  the 
repair  of  the  cloisters  ;  the  repair,  sustentation, 
and  resfor.ation  of  the  Chapter-house  ;  and  4,  the 
Tcstoration  of  tho  ancient  chnpel  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  is  now  unsightly  from  neglect  and  dis- 
figurement. The  Dean  thinks  that,  besides  other 
works,  one  or  more  stained-glass  windows  shp)ild 
be  erected  to  commemorate  so  remarkable  a 
centenarv.  The  total  raised  now  amounts  to 
over  £9,000. 

CovENTEY. — The  old  banking  premises  belong- 
ing to  the  London  and  Midland  Bank  (and 
formerlj'  the  Coventry  Union  Banking  Company), 
situated  at  the  corner  of  High-street  and  Little 
Park-street,  Coventry,  have  been  pulled  down, 
•and  new  premises  have  been  erected  by  Jlr. 
Charles  Heywood,  jun.,  Coventry,  at  a  cost  of 
•€10,000,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  Barlow 
Osbora,  ai-chitect,  Birmingham.  The  frontage 
to  High-street  is  30ft.,  and  to  Little  Park-street 
90ft.  The  new  buildings,  which  were  opened 
for  business  on  Tuesday  last,  have  been  designed 
in  the  Elizabethan  stvle  of  architecture,  are 
executed  in  Hollington  stone  and  red  bricks,  and  j 
comprise,  in  addition  to  the  banking  premises, 
several  suites  of  oflSces  situated  on  the  ground,  ■ 
first,  and  second  floors. 

Hf.atox,  Nkwcasti.e-ox-Tyxk. — A  new  Pres- 
byterian church  at  the  corner  of  Heuton  Park-road 
and  Falmouth-road  was  opened  on  Wednesday. 
It  adjoins  halls  and  clasfrooms  built  in  1891  at  a 
•cost  of  £3,400,  and  has  been  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcombe,  F.B.I.B.A.,  New- 
castle, the  contractor  being  !Mr.  (t.  Mauchlcn,  of 
the  same  city.  The  total  cost  of  the  site,  church, 
halls,  classrooms,  and  organ,  has  been  £8,300. 
The  church  is  Early  English  in  character.  It 
has  turrets  with  staircases  at  each  side  of  the  road 
■elevation,  and  an  octagonal  spire  developed 
between  the  ,chief  gable  and  the  southern  turret, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  88ft.  The  main  entrance 
is  placed  between  the  two  turrets,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  five -light  traceried  window.  The 
•electric  light  is  fitted  throughout.  In  a  special 
■chamber,  designed  for  its  reception,  is  a  double 
manual  organ  with  decorated  case.  The  church 
will  accommodate  900  persons.  A  board-room  is 
situated  behind  the  church  holding  100  persons, 
besides  a  smaller  classroom,  and  minister's  vestry, 
lavatory,  &c. 

Selby. — The  abbey  church  of  Selby  has  been 
further  enriched  by  the  restoration  of  the  elegant 
sedilia  (an  almost  exact  facsimile  of  which  is  to 
be  found  at  Durham  Cathedral) .  The  new  part 
of  the  work  contains  over  2,000  crockets,  some 
being  of  the  smallest  description,  but  studied 
from  those  which  were  remaining  on  the  old 
part.  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.,  the  architect 
for  the  abbey,  prepared  the  plans,  and  Mr.  Ulla- 
thome,  builder,  of  Selby,  was  intrusted  with  the 
mason's  part,  whilst  Messrs.  M.  Tuttell  and 
•Son,  sculptors,  of  Lincoln,  were  appointed  by  the 
architect  to  execute  the  car\-ing. 

Walsall. — The  new  public  baths  at  WalsaU 
were  opened  on  Saturdaj-.  They  are  situated  in 
Lichfield-street,  and  include  first  and  second- 
class  swimming-baths,  slipper-baths,  and  Turkish 
baths,  with  a  residence  for  the  superintendent, 
ticket -office,  boiler-house,  wash-house,  and  all 
other  necessary  appurtenances.  The  slipper- 
baths  number  seven  for  women  and  18  for  men, 
.and  there  is  a  Turkish-bath  department.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Mr.  R.  Merton  Hughes, 
of  Birmingham,  from  designs  b}'  ^Messrs.  Bailey 
and  McConnal,  of  Walsall. 


A  monument  to  Baron  Friedrich  Schmidt,  the 
architect  of  the  town  hall  at  %'ienna,  was  unveiled 
by  the  Archduke  Eainer,  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor, 
on  Friday.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  brouze  statue 
over  life-size,  and  is  placed  in  front  of  the  archi- 
tect's masterpiece,  the  Eathhaus.  HeiT  Hoffman 
was  tlie  sculptor. 


The  IxcoiirouATEi)  Associatiox  of  Muxich'al 
Axn  Coi  NTV  ExoixKKiis. — The  Midland  Counties 
district  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hanlcj',  on 
Saturday,  June  13,  1896.  11.30  a.m.,  meet  at 
Town  Hall  ;  reception  bj-  the;  Mayor  (Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Tunniclrffe)  ;  paper  hy  ilr.  Joseph  Ijobloy, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  borough  engmeer  and  surveyor  of 
Hanlev,  entitled  "Some  of  the  Public  Works 
carried  out  in  Ilanley  during  the  last  Ten 
Years";  discussion.  12.1.5  p.m.,  inspect  Quarter 
Sessions  Court  and  Victoria  Hall,  where  light 
refreshments  ■will  be  provided  by  the  Mayor. 
12.30  p.m.,  short  organ  recital  by  Mr.  (i.  Barlow, 
borough  accountant  ;  after  which  the  members 
will  proceed  to  \-iew  : — 12.4.5  p.m..  Free  Library 
and  Boys'  Beading-room,  Technical  Museum ; 
1.10  p.m..  Markets  and  sub-stations  ;  1.30  i).m., 
Higher  Grade  School:  2.0  p.m..  The  Electricity 
Works;  3.0  p.m.,  Hanley  Park  (in  course  of 
formation),  bridges,  lodges,  jjavilion,  temices, 
lake,  consorvatorj-,  kc. ;  3.30  i).m.,  Sewage 
Works  —  inspect  sludge  presses  and  Bacillite 
Sewage  Purification  Syndicate's  experinumtal 
works:  4.0  p.m.,  Stoko-rgad  electric  light  cable 
laying,  sub-stations  and  street  improven\ent : 
5.0  p.m.,  tea  at  Noi'th  Stafford  Hotel,  near  Stoke 
Station,  28.  each. 

Railway  Buii)fi7-s  rou  Buaxcii  Lixks. — At  a 
mooting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  hold  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  on  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  G.  Maxwell  I^awford,  vice-president, 
in  the  chaii',  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  JI.  A. 
Pollard- Urqiihart,  JLInst.C.E.,  on  "  E.vamples  of 
Railway  Bridges  for  Branch  Lines."  The  author 
referred  to  the  number  and  variety  of  ordinary- 
railway  bridges  everywhere  erected,  and  proceeded 
to  consider  which  type  was  most  suitable,  as 
combining  economy  with  efficiency.  He  pointed 
out  that  small  branch  lines  were  what  chiefly  re- 
mained to  be  constructed  in  this  countrj-,  and  that 
the  bridges  under  notice  were  mainly  applicjible 
to  that  class  of  line.  He  drew  a  comparison 
between  bridges  with  box  wings  and  those  with 
splayed  wings,  showing  the  saving  effected  bj' 
using  the  latter  form.  The  lecturer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  economy  gained  by  using  brick 
arches  instead  of  girders  for  bridges  carrj'ing 
roads  over  the  railway,  but  pointed  out  that  this 
advantage  was  chiefly  noticeable  in  single-line 
bridges,  and  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  in 
double-line  structures.  The  most  suitable  form 
of  bridge  under  the  railway  was  then  described, 
and  various  forms  of  flooring  were  referred  to. 
Some  examples  of  bridges  for  occupation  roads 
were  then  considered,  the  author  pointing  out 
that  when  only  a  small  acreage  was  cut  off  from 
a  farm,  a  timber  bridge  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
modi'rate  traffic  that  would  pass  over  it.  He  also 
abided  to  the  advantage  of  using  trovigh  girders 
to  carry  the  railway  over  small  spans,  owing  to 
the  headway  gained.  Attention  was  then  drawn 
to  three  types  of  bridges  carrying  a  railway  over 
water-courses,  the  cost  of  each  of  these  structures, 
and  the  time  taken  in  erecting  them  being  given. 
It  was  then  pointed  out  that  to  effect  economy, 
cornices  and  pilasters  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
bridge  made  as  simple  and  easy  to  build  as  possible. 


The  terrace  lately  added  to  the  south  and  west 
front  of  the  Alexandra  Hospital  at  Woodhall  Spa 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope. The  terrace  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Temple  Moore,  architect,  of  London,  and  the  work 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Taylor,  builder,  of 
Lincoln. 

Thomas  Pratt  Wills,  late  secretary  of  the  Poi-tsea 
Island  BuUdiiig  Society,  which  closed  its  doors  in 
December,  1891,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  died  in  Parkhurst  Convict 
Prison  on  Friday  night.  WiUs  was  prosecuted  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  fi-aud  in  connection  with  the 
society,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal 
ser^ntude.  He  was  to  have  been  released  from  gaol 
next  mouth. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Camelford  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councillors,  Mr.  James  NichoUs,  auctioneer 
and  surveyor,  Padstow,  acting  as  agent  of  the 
owner,  the  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Walker,  produced  a 
plan  of  an  hotel  and  building  sites  to  be  erected  at 
Tynes,  St.  Teath,  and  on  almost  the  highest  point  in 
Cornwall.  Steps  are  about  to  be  taken  for  the 
development  of  the  land,  which  is  situate  about 
twenty  minutes'  walk  from  either  Port  Isaac-road  or 
Delabole  EaOway  Stations,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
sea.  The  freehold  laud  is  to  be  sold  in  half-acre 
plots. 


ABOHITECTTTBAZi  &  ARCH^OLOOICAI. 
SOCIETIES. 

(ii.ASGow  Au(urrE(Ti.KAL  Association'. — A 
meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms,  187,  Pitt-street, 
on  Tuesdaj-,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  when 
Jlr.  Alex.  (Jrr  delivered  a  paper  on  the  "  Design- 
ing of  Wall-Papers."  The  process  of  printing 
by  means  of  blocks  was  gone  into  and  thoroughly 
explained  by  the  essayist.  Samples  of  these 
blocks  were  on  exhibition,  as  also  were  the  rollers 
used  in  printing  machine  papers.  Dasig^  by 
Messrs.  ^'oysey,  IMorris,  Crane,  Sumner,  J)ay, 
Gwatkin,  and  others  were  exhibited. 

Noktheux  Akchitecti  ual  Association. — The 
annual  excursion  takes  place  on  June  13th. 
^Members  will  assemble  at  the  Central  Station, 
Newcastle,  at  9.20  a.m.,  and  travel  by  the  9.30 
express  to  Beal.  (Jn  arrival  they  will  drive  to 
Haggerston  Castle,  and  after  inspecting  the  works 
there  will  proceed,  at  12.40  p.m.,  in  conveyances 
to  Holv  Island.  The  vicar  has  kindly  consented 
to  coniuct  the  party  (upon  arrival)  over  the  priorj- 
and  parish  churches,  after  which  they  will  dine 
together  at  the  Northumberland  Arms,  Holy 
Island,  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  will  leave  the  island  in 
conveyances  at  7.0  p.m.,  in  time  to  catch  the 
8.16  express,  arriving  at  Newcastle  at  10.5  p.m. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Thomas  and 
the  English  Martyrs,  in  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  a 
new  Lady-altar,  designed  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Pugin,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Sons,  has  been 
solemnly  inaugurated. 

The  gold  medals  of  the  Salon  this  season  have 
been  awarded  to  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  for  paint- 
ing ;  M.  Gustave  Michel,  for  sculpture ;  M.  Henri 
Lefort,  for  engraving  ;  and  M.  Scellier  de  Gisors,  for 
architectui-e. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asylums  Board,  a 
committee  will  submit  for  approval  a  project  for 
the  purchase  from  the  City  Lands  Committee  of  a 
large  site  on  the  Tliames  Embankment.  For  a  sum 
well  under  £100,000  it  is  believed  it  will  be  possible, 
if  the  scheme  is  approved,  to  purchase  the  site  and 
erect  upon  it  a  building  suited  for  the  business  of 
the  board. 

Special  services  were  held  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Ipswich,  last  week,  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  various  improvements  that  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  sacred  edifice  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
church  has  been  renovated  by  Mr.  F.  Bennett,  and 
plain  oak  pews  have  been  substituted  for  the  chairs 
with  which  it  was  latterly  seated,  the  work  ha^-ing 
been  done  by  Mr.  E.  Catchpole,  also  of  Ipswich. 
The  cost  will  be  about  £340.  Incandescent  gas- 
buniers  have  also  been  introduced. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  Piccadilly,  held  on 
Monday  evening,  Messrs.  J.  Bernard  Partridge, 
Arthur  Burrington,  E.  Davies,  Gordon  Browne, 
Albert  Kinsley,  and  Miss  G.  Demain  Hammond 
were  elected  members. 

The  parish  of  Church  Eaton  is  being  sewered  for 
the  rural  district  councU  of  GnosaJl.  Mr.  Wilcox  is 
the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Nevitt  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Charles  Wakefield  Jackson,  the  senior  partner 
in  the  late  firm  of  Jackson  and  Shaw,  by  whom  the 
London  University,  the  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras, 
the  Memorial  Hill,  and  the  Records  Office  were 
buUt,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  his  Tulse  Hill  residence. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  public  hall 
which  is  being  erected  by  Lord  Derby  in  Knowsley 
Village  was  laid  on  Friday  by  the  Countess  of 
Derby.  Occupying  a  situation  opposite  the  Knowsley 
Church,  the  hall  wUl  cost  about  £5,000. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, New  South  Wales,  in  bridges,  schools, 
public  buildings,  jetties,  hospitals,  kc,  including 
additions  and  repairs,  was  £160,000  for  the  last 
financial  year.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  in  the 
Government  architect's  office  in  the  sama  colony 
amounted  to  £181,714,  as  comixired  with  £250,964 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  buildings  erected  and 
in  course  of  construction  for  the  Hospital  for  Insane 
at  Goulbum  vrill  cost  £63,000,  and  the  Government 
have  resolved  to  vote  £30,000  per  annum  until  the 
asylum,  which  is  to  cost  £150,000,  is  cJompleted. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  builder,  Wolverhampton,  has 
obtained  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
theatre  for  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  Loudon. 

The  Earl  of  Londesborough  laid,  on  Tuesday 
week,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  extension  of  the 
National  Schools  at  Selby,  now  being  canied  out 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Canon  Harper.  The 
contractor  is  Councillor  UUathome,  of  Selby. 

The  parish  church  of  Great  Harrowden  is  in  course 
of  restoration.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  George  Henson, 
of  AVelliiigborough. 
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THE  A.A.  DIXXER. 

THE  forty-eighth  session  of  the  Architectixral 
Association  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Friday 
evening  by  the  annual  dinner,  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaui-ant.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cariie,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
the  President  retiring  from  oflBce,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  supported  by  Professor  George 
Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  Messrs.  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A., 
J.  M.  Brydon,  A.  W.  Weedon,  W.  H.  Jamieson, 
H.  B.  Ransom,  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  Harvey  Flint, 
Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite  (the  president-elect), 
Messrs.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  and  G.  H.  FeUowes 
Prynne  (^•ice-presidents) ,  and  by  many  members. 
A  popular  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  singing 
of  some  of  the  more  taking  numbers  in  the 
"Celestial  Institute"  musical  soiree,  given  a 
fortnight;  previously.  These  ballads,  duets,  and 
choruses  were  rendered  by  Messrs.  S.  Con- 
standuros,  A.  Stalman,  G.  D.  Carvill,  and  others, 
the  accompaniments  being  played  by  the  composer, 
3Ir.  Leonard  Butler.  The  loyal  toast  having  been 
honoured,  the  chairman  gave  that  of  '  •  The  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects." 

Professor  ArrcHisox,  in  replying,  claimed  that 
the  Academy  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  even  for 
architecture  by  the  free  school  for  students  it  had 
established  and  maintained  ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
first  public  body  in  this  coiintry  to  organise  art 
training,  and  to  provide  traveUmg  studentships, 
80  that  he  claimed  for  it  the  gratitude  of  archi- 
tecU.  Turning  to  the  Institute  of  Architects,  it 
was  curious  to  note  that  their  late  friend.  Professor 
Donaldson,  in  founding  that  body,  although  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Classic  architecture,  promoted 
a  return  on  the  part  of  architects  to  the  Mediaeval 
mode  of  practice.  Most  of  the  architects  practising 
at  the  time  when  the  Institute  was  formed  were 
like  the  great  builders  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
also  contractors.  Donaldson,  in  establishing  that 
Institute,  caused  a  reversion  to  the  practice  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  restricting  architects  to  their  own 
ephere  of  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  for  the  profession, 
and  a  central  body  to  regulate  procedure  and  to 
which  bequests  could  be  made.  He  claimed  that 
the  great  improvement  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Metropolis  dated  from  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment by  the  R.I.B.A.  of  the  compulsory  exami- 
nations in  architecture,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  progress  would  be  still  more  markedly 
manifest  in  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydox  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "The  Architectural  Association,"  re- 
marking that  the  future  of  English  architecture 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  earnest  band  of  students 
who  worked  in  the  A.A.  classes  at  what  he  might 
<all  the  Co-operative  Stores  in  Great  Marl- 
borough-street.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
alight  falling-off  of  the  pre^^ous  session  had  been 
more  than  made  good,  and  that  the  Studio  was 
now  succeeding  admirably.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  Association  "had  been  an  educa- 
tional body,  and  he  hoped  that  whatever  changes 
took  place  in  providing  technical  instruction,  the 
training  of  architectural  students  would  not  pass 
into  any  other  hands  but  those  of  the  A.A.  He 
congratulated  the  members  on  the  distinguished 
roll  of  men  who  had  occupied  the  presidential 
chair,  men  who  were  leading  the  movements  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Cariie  had  well  sustained  its  repu- 
tation, and  the  (»ming  president  was  a  very 
•worthy  follower  in  that  position.  He  trusted 
that  the  president  would  ever  first  be  an  artist, 
and  one  who  would  hold  the  great  star  of  archi- 
tectural excellence  as  its  c  hief  aim  and  endeavour. 
The  prosperity  of  the  As-sociation  wa.s  at  the  bottom 
of  everj-thing,  and  the  sole  aim  of  their  gathering. 
In  coupling  with  that  toast  the  name  of  Mr. 
Caroe,  he  would  add  that  their  president  had  had 
a  very  trying  year  ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
leaving  the  Association  in  a  better  position  than 
when  he  came  to  the  chair.  In  the  words  of  the 
rousing  final  chorus  in  "The  Celestial  Institute  " 
he  would  say,  "  Let  everj-  loyal  student  join  our 
gladsome  lay,  And  sing  in  triumph  to  oiir  great, 
our  glorious  A.A." 

The  PuKsii.KNT  responded  in  brief  terms,  and 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Moiintford,  his  prtxlecessor  in  the  chair,  owing  to 
illness.  The  success  of  tho  future  would  depend, 
as  in  the  past,  on  the  united  and  harmonious 
Working  together  of  instructors,  students,  and 
member.^  for  the  good  of  the  Association,  for  there 
wa-s  now  inrTeasingly  keen  competition  to  face 
•with  other  educational  bwlies. 

Mr.  TifoMAH  Dkp.w,  R.ILA.,  of  Dublin,  presi- 
4lent  of  the  Jloyal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, 


in  a  humorous  speech,  proposed  the  healths  of 
the  Instructors,  associating  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  F.  AV.  Pomeroy,  for  the  last  four 
years  the  head  of  the  modelling  class,  who  replied, 
referring  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  bj'  the 
rivalry  of  polytechnics  and  educational  facilities 
supported  by  other  bodies.  He  urged  students 
not  to  make  the  winning  of  prizes  their  chief  aim. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bi.ashill,  as  a  past  president  of 
thirty-two  years'  standing,  proposed  the  health  of 
"  The  Visitors,"  which  was  acknowledged  by 
:Mr.  Talfourd  Ely.  The  ne.xt  toast,  that  of  "  The 
President  Elect,"  was  proposed  in  eulogistic  terms 
by  Mr.  Fkllowes  Pkyxnf.,  who  also  referred 
to  the  excellent  work,  both  educational  and  social, 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Association.  In  re- 
sponding, Mr.  Beresfoud  Pite,  who  was  received 
with  musical  honours,  observed  that  their  main 
work  was  the  dry  task  of  education,  and  although 
they  were  all  apt  to  think  that  the  point  to  be 
aimed  at  was  the  passing  of  examinations,  that 
was  not  the  case.  Did  they  cease  to  provide 
education,  the  xery  soul  and  lifeblood  of  the 
Association  would  be  dried  up.  There  was  room 
enough  for  all  ideas  and  all  schools  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  work  of  the  Association  was  the  sowing, 
planting,  nourishing,  and  bringing  to  fruition  of 
the  divine  afflatus  of  enthusiasm.  Art  without 
enthusiasm  died,  and  where  would  the}'  find  that 
enthusiasm  more  freely  manifested  than  in  the 
fellowship  and  classes  of  the  Association. 
The  vast  majority  of  young  men  were  in 
mere  commercial  offices,  where  they  saw  only 
bad  architecture.  He  confessed  that  for  years 
he  was  groping  in  the  dark  tiU  the  reading  of  the 
life  of  Augustus  Welby  Pugin  fired  his  zeal. 
This  enthusiasm  made  routine  work  a  pleasure  for 
its  own  sake,  and  converted  daily  drudgery  into  a 
delight.  With  this  as  its  goal,  the  Association 
had  a  future  before  it  which  no  other  body  could 
achieve.  It  was  the  only  body  that  could  found 
a  school  of  design,  and  persuade  men  to  put  their 
best  powers  into  their  architecture.  They  had 
the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  all  the  means 
and  facilities  at  command,  and  in  the  coming 
generation  this  was  sure  to  tell. 

Mr.  E.  HowLEY  Sim  proposed  the  toast  of 
"The  Retiring  Officers,"  associating  with  the 
toast  the  names  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  vice-president, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hart,  hon.  secretary,  and  the  President. 
All  responded,  the  President  closing  with  some 
lines  written  bj'  a  gentleman  who,  though  unfor- 
tunately not  a  member,  was  known  as  ' '  the  poet 
of  the  Association"  (Mr.  H.  Devey  Browne),  of 
which  the  first  verse  ran  : 

"  Dear  friends,  and  brothers— shall  I  say  in  Art  ? 
Though  that's  a  word  of  which  we're  rather  shy. 
In  Craft  I— some  day  the  best  of  friends  must  part- 
Good-bye." 


MEDALS  AT  THE  SALOX  OF  THE 
CHAMPS  ELYSEES. 

OX  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  the  medals  of 
honour  at  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Ely  sees 
were  awarded  as  follows : — In  the  section  of 
painting  the  votes  were  very  closely  divided 
between  MM.  Benjamin  Constant,  Harpignies, 
and  Henner ;  at  the  third  round  of  voting, 
however,  the  majority  awarded  the  medal  of 
honour  to  M.  Benjamin  Constant.  This  artist 
exhibits  at  the  Salon  of  this  year  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  his  son  Andre,  a  work  which  has  just 
been  bought  by  the  State  for  the  I^uxembourg 
Museum.  M.  Constant  was  bom  in  1845,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
1867.  He  won  medals  at  the  Salons  of  1875  and 
1876,  was  appointed  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  in  1878,  Officier  in  1884,  and  later  on 
Membrc  de  I'lnstitut.  His  c/iefs-d'rsinre  are 
numerous  and  well  known,  notably  the  "  Demiers 
Rebelles"  at  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 

The  medal  of  honour  in  the  section  of  sculpture 
was  carried  off  by  M.  Gu-stave  IMichel,  after  a 
keen  competition  with  M.  Gardet.  M.  Michel 
exhibits  a  fine  group,  entitled  "The  Blind  Man 
and  the  Paralytic,"  and  a  statue,  entitled 
"  Pensee." 

JI.  Scellier  de  Gisors  takes  the  medal  of 
honour  in  the  section  of  architecture.  He 
exhibits  his  designs  for  a  central  depot  for  the 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  a  monument  to 
Admiral  Coligny.  M.  Scellier  de  Gisors,  born  in 
1844,  was  student  of  the  Ginain  atelier  at  the 
Ecolo  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  carried  off  the 
Prix  Rougevin,  the  I'rix  Leclerc,  and  also  the 
second  (irand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  conducted  the 
excavations  of  the  Mount  Palatine  in  1869.  He 
carried  off  a  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1876,  and  was  , 


later  on  inspector  to  the  Palaces  of  tho  IiOu\Te 
and  Tuileries.  He  is  the  architect  of  the  new 
Luxembourg  Gallery. 

Xo  first  medal  was  awarded  in  the  section  of 
painting ;  amongst  those  who  receive  second 
medals  are  the  names  of  MM.  Lorimer,  Gotch, 
Henri  Cain,  and  Paul  Chabas. 

First  medals  were  awarded  in  the  section  of 
sculpture  to  MM.  Gasq  and  Mengue. 

In  the  section  of  architecture,  first  medals  were 
awarded  to  MM.  Sortais,  Delaunay,  Ypermann, 
Dusart,  Boussac,  and  Dupont.  and  second  medals 
to  MM.  Euiile  Bertone,  Chifflot,  Adrien  Rey, 
and  Bourdon. 

Paris,  June  1.      Arthur  Vye  Parmixter. 


MODERX  OPERA-HOUSES  AND 
THEATRES.* 

THE  large  and  handsome  volume  which  has 
been  brought  out  under  the  joint  author- 
ship of  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  architect,  and  Jlr. 
Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow,  A. R.I.B.A.,  is  the  first 
of  three  volumes  on  this  important  class  of  build- 
ings. Each  volume  is  23in.  by  16in.,  and  is 
printed  on  fine  paper,  bound  in  buckram  gilt. 
The  series  of  illustrated  articles  which  we  have 
given  lately  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Woodrow  have 
anticipated  in  some  measure  the  handsome  volume 
which  is  now  on  oxa  desk,  and  which  is  intended 
as  a  "  continuation  of  the  valuable  atlas  on 
theatres  published  by  M.  Contant  in  1842,  and 
in  April  last  year  we  published  a  selection  of 
plans  and  sections  from  this  work.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  a  brief  notice  to  adequately  deal  with  the 
subject  and  the  exhaustive  treatment  which  the 
authors  have  given.  Of  course,  the  selection 
made  is  typical,  and  limited  to  those  playhouses 
that  are  of  special  merit  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  these  have  all  been  visited. 
The  architect  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
his  profession  has  hitherto  been  at  a  loss  to 
obtain  plans  and  illustrations  of  the  lead- 
ing Continental  theatres,  and  has  often  had 
to  make  journeys  to  inspect  them  at  much 
cost  of  time  and  labour ;  but  this  work  will  enable 
him,  within  the  confines  of  his  office,  to  examine 
and  compare  the  plans  and  sections  and  elevations 
of  all  the  leading  opera-houses  and  theatres  in 
Europe,  drawn  to  such  a  scale  as  to  give  him 
every  detail.  The  examples  which  are  reproduced 
by  photo-lithography  from  original  line  drawings 
speciaU}'  drawn,  comprise  theatres  and  opera- 
houses  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  including  the 
Court  Theatre,  A^ienna,  six  in  Germany, 
comprising  the  ^lunicipal  Theatre  at  Halle, 
the  "Xew"  Theatre,  the  "Linden"  Variety 
Theatre.  Berlin,  and  the  Peoples'  Theatre  at 
Worms  ;  five  leading  theatres  in  London,  D'Oyley 
Carte's  Opeia-House,  Daly's  Theatre,  "Tra- 
falgar" Theatre,  "Grand"  Theatre,  and  the 
"  Alharabra"  Variety  Theatre,  besides  examples 
of  recent  opera-houses  and  theatres  in  HoUand 
and  Belgium,  X'orway  and  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
There  are  100  plates  and  93  illustrations  in  the 
text.  The  plans  and  sections  are  given  to  a  scale 
of  ■sVin.  to  the  foot,  and  the  details  to  a  larger 
scale,  and  the  authors  have  made  a  comparison  of 
the  relative  sizes  of  those  buildings  easy  by  the 
block  plans  in  the  text,  which  are  given  to  a 
uniform  scale.  The  St.  Petersbui-g  proposed 
Court  Opera-House  covers  the  largest  area,  the 
second  next  in  size  being  the  Court  Opera- 
House,  Vienna.  The  descriptive  text  furnishes 
even,-  particular  of  each  of  the  examples  illus- 
trated, the  approximate  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
scenium, the  auditorium,  and  stage,  and  each  is 
illustrated  b}'  perspective  sketches  and  photo- 
views  and  details  of  the  internal  portions.  So 
large  and  laborious  an  undertaking  demands 
special  recognition.  For  three  years,  Mr.  Edwin 
O.  Sachs  tells  us  in  his  preface,  a" staff  of  draughts- 
men has  been  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
ilustrations  and  plans,  whilst  ilr.  Ernest  A. 
Woodrow's  association  in  the  work  has  been  in- 
valuable. The  latter  gentleman's  experience  in 
the  Theatre  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  been  of  particular  value  in  all  matters 
of  detail  and  legislation. 

The  extent  and  scope  of  ^Messrs.  Sachs  and 
Woodrow's  work  has  been  much  increased 
since  its  first  inception.  The  introductory 
remarks  deal  with  the  leading  classes  of  theatres 
—  (1)  court  theatres,  (2)  national  theatres, 
(3)  municipal  theatres,  (4)  subscription  theatres, 
and  (5)  private  theatres.    Of  each  class  typical 

•  Modem  Opera  Houses  and  Theatres.  By  Edwin  O. 
Sachs,  Aichitect,  and  ErnkstA.  E.  Woodrow,  A.E.I.B. A. 
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plans  arc  illustrated.  An  important  distinction 
between  grand  opera  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances is  pointed  out.  "  To  enjoy  drama  the 
audience  must  be  in  close  touch  with  the  actors"  ; 
every  gesture  should  be  seen,  every  whisper 
heard.  At  the  opera  the  gesture  and  expression  of 
the  artist  are  not  so  important  as  the  general 
harmony,  and  more  room  is  wanted  on  the 
stage  for  scenery,  choruses,  and  bjillets.  Moat 
Government  and  Court  theatres  are  opera  houses  ; 
the  private  theatre  is  the  home  of  the  drama 
and  burles(}ue.  As  the  authors  point  out, 
the  most  successful  examples  are  those  which 
have  arisen  through  an  evolutionary  process,  and 
the  plan  of  the  Old  Dresden  Opera  House  has 
been  gradually  elaborated  till  the  lines  of  the 
Vienna  Court  ITieatre  were  reached.  A  further 
development  is  the  proposed  St.  Petersburg  ( )pera 
House,  the  design  and  plans  of  which,  by  \'ictor 
Schroeter,  form  the  last  plates  of  the  present 
volume.  We  have  also  here  the  Municipal  Theatre, 
(Jdessa,  another  fine  example  of  lounge  and  stair 
planning,  with  external  loggias,  by  F.  Fellner 
and  Hermann  Helmer,  both  of  them  based  on  the 
Old  and  New  Opera  Houses,  Dresden,  and  the 
Vienna  Court  Theatre.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  finest  example  of  its  class  on  the  Continent ; 
it  has  alretidy  served  as  a  model  in  theatre  design 
and  planning.  It  has  a  noble  suite  of  reception- 
rooms,  and  is  regarded  with  pride  hy  the  Vien- 
nese. The  exterior  is  of  Classical  and  palatial 
design,  and  the  central  feature  or  entrance,  illus- 
trated in  the  text,  is  imposing.  Details  of  the 
staircase,  wings,  proscenium  boxes,  lounge,  and 
grand  staircase  are  also  given.  (Jottfried 
Semper  and  Baron  Hasenauer  were  the  architects, 
though  the  former  conceived  the  design.  As  in 
all  the  best  work  of  this  class,  full  expression  is 
given  to  the  plan  and  lines  of  the  auditorium  and 
stage  in  the  exterior — a  point  which  has  not  been 
attended  to  in  our  London  theatres.  The  plates 
illustrating  the  Court  Theatre,  Vienna,  number 
fifteen,  and  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  ^■t)lumc, 
and  are  excellent  examples  of  draughtsmanship, 
the  sections  and  details  of  auditorium,  kc,  being 
exceedingly  elaborate  and  complete.  Other 
notable  examples  are  the  Court  Opera  House, 
Dresden,  a  palatial  structure  in  the  Palladian 
style,  with  curved  grand  vestibule  and  projecting 
porte  covherc  on  each  side.  The  Municipal  Theatre, 
Halle,  is  a  smaller  but  well-planned  theatre.  We 
have  said  enough  to  show  the  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  Messrs.  Sachs  and  Woodrow's  great 
work.  In  most  caaes,  besides  views  and  eleva- 
tions, plans  are  given  of  every  tier,  besides  sections 
and  details  describing  the  construction,  ventila- 
tion and  warming,  and  the  decoration.  The 
volumes  to  follow  will  be  increased  in  size,  and 
will  take  up  the  questions  of  planning,  stage 
machinery  and  appliances,  and  theatre  legisla- 
tion. The  work  is  an  ambitious  one,  but  the  way 
in  which  the  authors'  intentions  have  been  fulfilled 
in  the  volume  now  before  us  augurs  well  for  the 
undertaking.  The  printing  and  style  of  get-up 
are  worthy  of  the  authors  and  their  publisher, 
and  we  hear  an  edition  de  luxe  is  to  be  published 
at  25  guineas. 

CAST    IRON    IN    BUILDEE'S  AND 
CONTRACTOE'S  WORK.— XXV. 

By  Joseph  Hokxer. 

THE  cast-iron  shoes  for  the  timber  trusses  of 
roofs  are  articles  in  common  use  among 
builders.     Large  numbers  are  often  wanted,  and 


Fia.  99. 


a- 


FlG.  102. 


it  is  well,  therefore,  that  a  builder  should  know 
how  to  make  patterns  for  the  same.  Two  ordi- 
nary forms  were  shown  on  p.  200.    The  patterns 


for  these  are  here  illustrated,  and  just  as  much  of 
the  moulds  as  is  necessary  to  render  the  relations 
between  pattern  and  mould  clear  to  the  reader. 
Having  shaded  the  drawings  and  indicated 
minutelj'  just  how  the  patterns  are  constructed, 
I  ^-ill  not  dwell  upon  these  points  of  detail,  but 
go  through  the  broad  principles  involved  in  the 
work.  Further,  although  the  constructions 
shown  are  not  the  only  ones  which  might  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  discussing 
alternative  methods.  Those  shown  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best,  and  are  taken  from  my  own 
practice. 

Fig.  99  is  the  pattern  for  the  shoe  in 
Fig.  61,  p.  200.  It  is  boxed  up  as  shown.  The 
ribs  a  a  are  left  loosely  skewered  on,  the  top  lugs 
h  b  are  dowelled  on,  the  bottom  ones  c  screwed  on. 
Pocket  prints  are  fastened  on  the  lugs  to  core  the 
holes  for  the  truss  rods.  A  A  are  prints  for 
coring  the  holes  for  the  main  rafters,  B  is  for  the 
ridge  pole.  The  patterns  mould  flatwise,  and  the 
moulder's  joint  is  level  with  the  upper  face. 
Fig.  100  is  the  core-box  for  A  A.  The  one  for  B 
IS  not  shown,  being  simply  plain  rectangular. 
Fig.  101  shows  the  lower  portion  of  the  mould 
opened  in  the  joint  face,  with  cores  in  position. 


A  is  the  main  core  made  from  the  box,  Fig.  100, 
and  B  is  the  small  core.  A  portion  of  A  is  broken 
away  in  order  to  show  the  fixing  of  the  core  C  in  one 


Fig.  101. 

of  the  tie-rod  lugs.    The  cores  in  these  lugs  are 
inserted  previously  to  the  insertion  of  the  core  A. 
Fig.  102  is  the  pattern  for  Fig.  62  on  p.  200. 
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The  pattern  and  mould  for  this  are  not  so  simple 
as  the  pre^-ious  example.  The  casting  has  to  carry 
five  tie-rods,  and  three  of  these  are  superimposed, 
as  the  pattern  moulds,  the  pattern  joint  being  in 
the  plane  a  a.  There  is  only  one  of  these  holes 
lor  which  a  round  print  can  be  used,  A.  The 
others,  B  B  and  C  C,  have  pocket  prints ;  D  is 
the  print  for  the  timber  post.  Although  the 
pattern  has  a  complicated  appearance,  yet,  if 
made  in  this  manner,  it  -will  be  right  for  the 
louniirj-.  Everything  is  naUed  or  screwed  fast. 
Boxing  up  is  not  necessary.  If  large  numbers 
are  wanted,  core-boxes  should  be  made  for  each 
hole,  but  this  is  not  necessarj-  for  a  few  castings. 
Portions  of  the  moiUd  are  shown  in  Fig.  103. 
At  A  a  plan  of  the  mould  is  shown,  in  which  the 
core  a  is  inserted  in  a  lug,  in  the  print  impression 
€  in  Fig.  102,  and  a  core  b  for  the  smaller  tie- 
rods,  in  the  print  impression  B  in  Fig.  102.  At 
the  next  stage,  shown  at  B,  the  core  c  is  inserted 
in  the  print  impression  A,  Fig.  102,  and  the  core 
d  'xa.  the  print  impression  D,  Fig.  102.  At  C  a 
transverse  section  is  given  through  the  cores 
h  and  c,  ee  being  the  joint  of  the  mould  corre- 
sponding with  the  joint  a  a  in  Fig.  102.  Both 
methods  of  fitting  cores  into  pocket  prints  are 
shown  in  this  figure,  A  is  a  plain  round  core 
stopped  over,  i'  is  a  core  made  in  a  special  box 
to  stop  itself  oft.  As  nothing  more  troublesome 
than  this  can  arise  in  connection  with  roof  shoes, 
I  need  not  extend  these  illustrations,  but  will 
conclude  my  remarks  on  pattern  work  with  two 
or  three  miscellaneous  e-xamples  in  the  next. 


OBITUARY. 
Mk.  James  Claukk,  of  Hillside  House,  I{aw- 
ten.'rtall,  waterworks  manager  for  the  Rossendale 
district  (which  includes  Haslingden,  liawtenstaU, 
and  Newchurch)-  of  the  Burj-  (Jorporation's  water 
supply  scheme,  died  at  his  residence  on  Tuesday 
week,  in  the  .5'Jth  year  of  his  age.  In  18G7  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  had  been  articled  to  Messrs.  William- 
son and  Co.,  mechanical  engineers,  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale, entered  the  serrice  of  the  Burj-  and  liadcliffe 
Waterworks  CoTOj;any  as  assistant  collector,  and 
was  located  at  I'restwich.  Jn  1872  the  company 
purchiiscd  the  rights  of  the  wmpaniesat  Hasling- 
den and  It'i  wten.stall,  and  Mr.  Clarke  was  aj.pointed 
L>cal  m,'tnagcr  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
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Rawtenstall.  The  Bmy  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners took  over  the  rights  of  the  company,  and 
in  1876,  when  the  borough  of  Bury  was  incor- 
porated, the  rights  were  of  course  transferred  to 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Clarke  was  active  in  the 
scheme  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
reservoir  at  Cloughbottom,  and  he  was  among 
those  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  on  the 
7th  ult. 


CHIPS. 

A  stained-glass  window  of  four  lights  has  been 
placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of 
ilalpas.  The  subjects  are  full-length  figures  of 
Saints  Columba,  Andrew,  Cecilia,  and  Agnes. 

At  the  sale  last  week  of  the  Daque  de  Osuna's 
pictures  at  Madrid,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  the 
director  of  the  National  Galleiy,  bought  for  that 
institution  two  works  by  Francisco  Goya,  an  18th- 
century  Spanish  painter  (1746-1832),  hitherto  un- 
represented at  Trafalgar-square  ;  one  of  the  pictures 
represents  a  picnic  party,  the  other  a  weird  scene  of 
sorcery. 

Among  the  new  justices  of  the  peace  for  Bir- 
mingham sworn  in  on  Friday  was  Mi'.  T.  Bamsley, 
builder  and  contractor. 

l"he  committee  of  the  free  library  for  Edinburgh 
have  received  as  a  gift  from  Professor  Masson  a 
bust  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  was  executed  by  J.  D. 
Cruttenden,  a  pupil  of  Foley,  in  1873,  about  eight 
years  before  the  death  of  Carlyle.  The  bust  was  in 
the  possession  of  Carlyle  himself,  and  was  one  of 
two  copies  which  were  taken  at  the  time. 

The  members  of  the  London  Architectural  Associa- 
tion will  pay  an  all-day  visit  to  Ipswich  on  Satui'- 
day,  the  20th  inst. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  the  West- 
minster Improvements  Bill,  which  stood  for  second 
reading,  was  withdrawn. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Cuthbert,  which  has  just  been  erected  at  Slateford- 
road,  Edinburgh,  was  opened  on  Sunday  in  presence 
of  four  prelates  with  their  attendant  clergy.  The 
church,  which  will  accommodate  about  600  persons, 
has  been  designed  in  the  Early  English  style  by 
Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Bennet,  Edinburgh. 

Business  at  the  Estate  Market,  Tokonhouse-yard, 
was  affected  last  week  by  the  Whitsun  hohdays, 
but,  nevertheless,  reached  the  satisfactory  total  of 
£71,010. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Mavchlixe,  N.B. — A  memorial  of  the  executive 
of  the  National  Bums  Memorial  Cotnmittce  was 
held  on  Tuesday  week  in  the  Christian  Institute, 
Glasgow.  A  report  was  read  from  Mr.  Robert 
Scott,  measurer,  on  the  five  plans  selected  by 
Bailie  Ramsay,  Greenock,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
Marr,  Govan.  It  was  decided  that  the  plans 
marked  No.  7  should  be  awarded  first  place,  and 
those  marked  Xo.  10  second  place.  On  the  en- 
velopes containing  these  plans  being  opened,  it  was 
found  that  the  successful  competitors  were  (1) 
Mr.  WiUiam  Fraser,  A.R.I.B.A.,  248,  West 
George-street,  Glasgow  ;  and  (2)  Mr.  James  Rome, 
jim.,  Mansfield,  Kilmarnock.  Mr.  Fraser  will  have 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Rome  is 
awarded  the  premium  of  £10  offered  bj-  the 
committee.  The  meeting  appointed  a  building 
committee,  with  instructions  to  have  the  work 
gone  on  with  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  on 
July  23  next.  The  treasurer  reported  that  the 
subscriptions  now  amounted  to  £2,350. 

PuRDYsnrRX,  Belfast. — The  Board  of  Control 
of  Lunatic  Asylums  have  recommended  the 
invitation  of  competitive  designs  from  architects 
practising  in  Belfast  for  an  additional  asylum  to 
be  built  at  Purdysbum,  for  the  Belfast  district. 
Plans  were  desired  for  a  complete  asylum  for 
1,000  patients  of  both  sexes  ;  but  it  was  e.xplained 
that  only  the  portion  of  it  required  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  limited  number  of  chronic  cases  is 
to  be  built  at  present.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
governors  of  the  asylum  was  held  at  Belfast, on 
Friday,  last,  "  To  receive  report  of  committee 
regarding  competitive  plans  for  new  asylum  at 
Purdj-sbum  as  arranged  with  deputation  from 
the  Board  of  Control."  The  report  of  the 
Purdysbum  committee  stated  that  after  hearing 
explanations  by  Mr.  Roberts,  C.E.,  representing 
the  Board  of  Control,  they  decided  to  buUd  for 
360  patients  only  at  present,  accommodation  to 
be  provided  in  a  chronic  block  and  a  hospital 
block,  each  of  these  wards  accommodating  60 
patients  per  ward,  with  a  dining-room  for  each 
block.  The  deputation  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Control  informed  the  committee  that,  from 
their  experience  of  an  open  competition  f  or  Portrane 
Asylum,  Dublin,  the  procedure  was  the  cause  of 
delay,  trouble,  and  expense,  and  was  somewhat 
unsatisfactory.  They  suggested  the  desirability 
of  naming  a  few  Belfast  architects  for  selection 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Control,  and  that  the 
comiietition  should  be  limited  to  one  sketch  plan 
and  one  elevation.  With  the  view  of  avoiding 
delay  and  expense,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
' '  That  the  Board  of  Control  be  requested  to 
adjudicate  on  the  competition  plans  sent  in.  and 
if  any  difiiculty  shotild  arise  that  an  English  or 
Scotch  architect  of  standing  be  asked  to  consult 
in  reference  to  same."  The  deputation  explained 
that  the  Board  of  Control  had  a  fixed  scale  of 
architects'  fees  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  of 
4  per  cent.,  and  which,  considering  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  work,  was  not  a  high  rate, 
and  recommending  the  committee  to  agree  to 
same.  After  discussion,  it  was  agreed  the  archi- 
tect's fees  should  be  4  per  cent.,  excepting 
machinery,  lighting,  and  other  works  of  that 
character,  regarding  which  the  Board  of  Control 
should  reserve  the  question  of  fees.  It  was 
arranged  the  sketch  plans  should  be  capable  of 
future  extension  to  1,200  or  1,.500  patients. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  preparation  of 
plans.  Jt  was  expected  the  design  would  be 
chosen,  and  the  matured  plans  and  specifications 
prepared,  in  time  to  begin  building  operations  by 
the  1st  March  next.  After  a  long  discussion, 
the  committee's  report  was  adopted,  ■with  the 
exception  of  that  relating  to  the  selected  archi- 
tect's fees,  which  were  reduced  from  4  to  3  per 
cent,  in  the  outlay,  this  reduced  commission  to 
include  travelling  expenses  and  every  other  item. 
At  the  meeting  on  ^Monday  of  the  Belfast  Cor- 
poration, a  resolution  was  brought  forward  en- 
dorsing the  action  of  the  representative  of  the 
corporation  on  the  Board  of  Asylum  Governors  ; 
but  a  heated  and  personal  discussion  was  abruptly 
terminated  amid  great  disorder  by  a  coimt  out 


The  governors  of  the  Bedford  Infii'maiy,  at  a 
meeting  on  Monday,  finally  adopted  designs  by 
Messrs.  Stephen  Salter  and  Adams,  of  London,  for 
the  new  county  hospital,  to  be  built  at  Bedford  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £26,300,  as  recommended  by 
the  assessor.  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith.  Towards 
the  cost  of  the  new  building  about  £23,000  has 
already  been  collected. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hnkl  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents  All  eomraunioations  should  be 
drawn  up  as  brielly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawin(?s  and  all 
communications  respectin'/  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  tho  PjDITOU  of  the  Bdildino 
Nbws.  332,  Strand,  W  C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  nam?.  Delay  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
piy  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Che  lues  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  SrsANu  Newspai-ke  Company,  Limitbd. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kinj^dom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
UnitM  States,  £1  6a.  Od.  (orSdols.  30c.  (,'old).  To  France 
or  Belgium.  £1  fis.  Od.  {or  .S.!fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
I  ape,  the  West  indies,  or  Natal,  £1  da.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charffe  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Companies,  and  all  official  advertisementa 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eif^ht  words,  tho  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charjfe  being  .'is.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  first  line 
counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  29.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  insei-ted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
ot  " Situations  Wanted  "  is  Okk  Skillino  for  Twkntv- 
Fona  Words,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 
All  Situation  Aduertinements  must  be  prepaid, 

NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX..  XL,  XLI., 
"SXXl.,  XLDC.,  LI..  LIU.,  LIV.,  LVIH.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXII.,  LXIII.,  LXIV.,  LXV..  LXVI., 
LXVn.,  LXVm.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  boimd  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 

'  should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print. 

Beceivkd. — F.  Hanham. — Liverpudlian.— B.  N.  and  Co. 
-C.  J.  Reed.— B.  W.  S.— E.  H.  (Taunton). 


Comsponbtttct 


QUANTITY  SURVEYING  AND  ITS 
ABUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — The  question  of  quantities  in  relation  to 
contract,  notwithstanding  the  subject  has  been  so 
often  discussed,  seems  still  unsettled.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  quantity  survej-or  is  regarded 
by  the  ordinary  employer  as  somewhat  of  an 
interloper.  The  public  cannot  quite  understand 
what  his  functions  really  are  ;  he  is  usually 
employed  by  the  architect,  with  or  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  employer — it  does  not  seem  to 
much  matter  which — for  he  does  not  have  any 
direct  dealings  with  him,  though  his  charges  are 
sometimes  looked  at  askance. 

The  quantitj'  surveyor,  nevertheless,  is  a 
necessary  functionary  in  building  operations,  and 
as  such  his  position  ought  to  be  recognised  by 
both  parties  to  a  contract.  I,  therefore,  think 
the  opinions  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  Kinder, 
"A  C'o\mtry  Contractor,"  and  "A  Provincial 
Surveyor,"  deserve  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

As  the  last-mentioned  writer  said,  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up  by  London  and  pro\ancial 
surveyors,  and  an  effort  made  to  establish  a 
Building  Survej'ors'  Institute  on  its  own  basis. 
By  forming  an  institution  of  their  own,  the 
quantity  surveyors,  especially  those  in  the 
provinces,  would  be  able  to  discuss  their  grievances 
more  satisfactorily  than  they  can  do  in  mixed 
architectural  societies,  and  be  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  about  many  points  of  practice  which 
they  are  debarred  from  discussing  now.  As  jSIt. 
Kinder  says,  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  pre- 
paration 01  quantities  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

,  At  present  architects  and  surveyors  are  divided 
on  the  question.    Many  of  the  former  prefer  the 


employment  of  an  independent  survej-or,  others 
prepare  their  own  ([uantities,  and  the  surveyors 
themselves  are  not  unanimous  about  their  recog- 
nition in  the  contract,  or  whether  they  should  be 
employed  by  the  architect  or  employer.  It  must 
also  be  conceded  that  many  architects  who  take 
out  their  own  quantities  are  not  adepts  at  this 
kind  of  work.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  tone  of 
disparagement  to  the  architect,  whose  work  is 
su(liciontl)'  v.arioil  and  onerous  as  it  is,  without 
permitting  him  to  become  a  specialist  in  measuring 
and  pricing  work.  Other  reasons  not  less  im- 
portant nuiy  be  urged  why  the  architect  should 
leave  the  labour  to  a  specialist.  As  your  corre- 
spondent points  out,  many  public  bodies,  like  the 
London  County  Council  and  School  Board,  employ 
special  quantity  survej'ors  for  their  work,  and 
tho  Government  Departments  directly  engage 
their  own  surveyors  for  this  work.  In  the  in- 
terests of  building  owners,  no  doubt  this  course  is 
the  more  desirable  one ;  but  the  architectural 
profession  will  not  so  readily  give  up  their  con- 
trol. Reasons  no  doubt  can  bo  given  why  the 
architect  in  some  special  cjises  may  be  the  proper 
person  to  take  off  the  quantities  :  he  knows  his 
own  work  and  intentions  better  than  an  inde- 
pendent surveyor  ain,  and  there  can  be  less 
chance  of  collusion  between  the  contractor  and  a 
surveyor.  In  the  North  the  practice,  at  least,  is 
found  to  answer,  though  I  hear  occasionally  of 
some  queer  mistakes,  and  the  introduction  of 
items  known  as  "  sporting  "  lines. 

Your  correspondents  seem  to  point  to  a  general 
feeling  among  sm^'eyors  who  are  specially 
"quantity"  or  building  surveyors  to  protect 
their  own  interests  against  those  in  the  profession 
who  have  not  made  this  particular  vocation  a 
special  practice,  with  the  object  of  leading 
to  a  more  satisfactory  and  uniform  mode  of 
employment.  We  cannot  be  surprised  if  vague- 
ness, pointed  out  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  system  as  it  at  present 
exists.  Everyone  knows  that  more  correct  and 
precise  the  items,  closer  prices  and  better  tender- 
ing are  the  result. 

As  a  further  inducement  to  some  organised 
action  on  the  part  of  quantity  surveyors,  I  may 
refer  to  the  want  of  method  adopted  by  surveyors 
in  taking  out  quantities,  and  the  need  there  is,  as 
suggested  in  one  letter,  of  a  school  of  quantity 
measuring,  based  on  some  scientific  classification 
of  the  trades.  These  are  points  which  may 
be  left  to  the  profession  themselves.  At  the 
present  time  we  find  all  kinds  of  vague  and  slip- 
shod items,  such,  for  instance,  as  "  No.  doors  of  a 
certain  size  as  per  drawings,"  or  "one  stair 
complete  from  ground  to  first  floor  as  per  detail 
drawing,"  a  mode  of  description  which  might 
well  baffle  the  builder  who  wishes  to  be  con- 
scientious and  careful :  but  for  which  the  less 
scrupulous  tenderer  would  not  hesitate  to  add  a 
heavy  percentage  to  his  price  by  way  of  covering 
any  risk.  So  with  other  items  of  work  which 
arc  numbered  but  not  described,  and  without  any 
size  being  specified,  instances  of  which  may  be 
found  in  many  bills,  even  of  surveyors,  which 
have  been  hurriedly  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  tenders. — I  am,  &c.,         G.  H.  G. 


tain  whether  the  contractor's  requests  for  certifi- 
cates are  within  the  mark. 

The  architect's  duties  arc  synthetical,  tho 
surveyor's  duties  analytical.  At  least  five  years' 
training  of  hard  practical  work  is  necessary  to 
fit  the  average  man  for  either  ;  in  fact,  I  know  of 
several  (|uantity  surveyors'  assistants  of  fifteen 
years'  experience  unable  to  "take-off,"  though 
first-class  men  in  the  other  liranches  of  the  work. 

As  "two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  surely 
my  contention  that  the  building  owners'  interests 
are  best  served  by  the  employment  of  an  expert 
architect  and  an  expert  surveyor,  in  place  of  a 
medium  combination  of  the  two,  is  not  very  far 
from  the  mark  ;  it  is,  at  least,  a  good  "  inner," 
if  not  quite  a  "  bull." — I  am,  &c., 

Alkxaxdeu  H.  Kindeu. 

23,  Finsbury-circus,  E.G.,  May  29. 


Sm, — I  once  again  venture  to  take  exception 
to  your  leader  in  to-day's  issue  concerning 
Quantities. 

To  quote  from  the  leading  work  on  "  Quantity 
Surveying,"  "  The  student  should  first  decide 
whether  he  will  be  an  expert  architect  or  an 
expert  surveyor ;  the  average  man  cannot  be 
both."  As  we  are  most  of  us  "  average  "  men, 
assuming  the  correctness  of  the  above  quotation, 
would  it  not  be  desirable,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
divide  the  duties,  leaving  the  combination  of 
them  to  those  double-barrelled  genii  who  are 
at  present  rather  few  and  far  between 'r 

Once  again  I  must  protest  against  your  re- 
iterated imputation  that  the  quantity  snrveyor 
nmmonlij  tends  to  lean,  at  least  a  little,  to  the  con- 
tractors^ side,  as  it  really  amounts  to  a  gross  in- 
justice on  an  honourable  body  of  professional  men, 
especially  as,  leaving  honour  out  of  the  question, 
the  surveyor,  placed  between  Scy  11a  and  Chary  bdis, 
is  practically  obliged  to  steer  a  middle  course. 

With  respect  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  amount 
due,  previous  to  granting  certificates,  where  a 
surveyoris  employed,  without  actually  measuring, 
billing,  valuing,  and  moneying  out  the  work 
done,  the  expert  quantity  surveyor  and  the 
expert  architect,  as  a  result  of  a  consultation  and 
a  few  leading  measurements  with  the  priced-out 
bill  of  quantities  before  them,  can  speedily  ascer- 


LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

Sill, — After  favourably  noticing  my  book  on 
"  Lincoln's  Inn-fields  "  in  your  issue  of  the  29th 
inst.,  you  express  your  surprise  at  my  "  curious 
stricture  "  on  a  recent  sensible  remark  of  a  <um- 
temporary  (the  Builder),  a  remark  you  also  had 
made  previously — viz.,  that  the  south  side  of 
New-square  ought  to  be  demolished,  which  demo- 
lition you  advocate  again  as  "  a  desirable  Metro- 
politan improvement."  As  you  may  suppose 
that  I  take  a  special  interest  in  a  locality  I  hav,; 
been  at  some  pains  to  describe,  and  which  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  despoiled  of  its  present  attractive 
features,  you  will  perhaps  kindly  allow  me  once 
more  to  urge  my  reasons,  and  more  at  length 
than  I  thought  it  necessary  to  do  in  the  book, 
against  the  proposed  demolition.  The  authority 
with  which  you  speak  on  architectural  matters 
renders  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  show  my 
grounds  of  dissent. 

Who  desires  it 'r  I  again  ask.  Not  the  tenants 
of  New-square,  nor  any  others  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Perhaps  the  clerks  occupying  offices  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Law  Courts  and  overlooking  the  square 
might  be  pleased  with  an  extension  of  their  view  ; 
but  surely  j-ou  would  not  recommend  that  the 
alteration  should  be  ciirried  out  on  their  behalf 
Do  the  public  desire  it  r  WTiat  members  of  the 
public  care  one  straw  about  it ':'  The  barristers, 
solicitors,  and  their  clients  who  go  to  Carey- 
street  go  there  on  business,  and  as  soon  as  that  is 
settled  hurry  away  from  the  spot.  The  loafers, 
who  always  haunt  courts  of  law  deserve  no  con- 
sideration. For  their  convenience — and  too  much 
attention  is  already  bestowed  on  that— they  have 
a  fine  open  space  on  the  west  side  of  the  Law  Courts, 
and  on  the  north  the  vast  expanse  of  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  usually  deserted,  showing  how  foolish  was 
their  transfer  from  private  owners  to  the  public. 
I  admit  it  would  be  a  fine  coup  d'ceil  from  Carey- 
street  across  New-square  to  the  new  library  and 
hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  as  there  would  be  no 
one  to  enjoy  it,  why  destroy  the  amenities  of  the 
Inn  r  And  more,  the  demolition  of  the  south  side  of 
New-square  would  necessitate  thatof  the  west  side, 
for  to  leave  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  houses  from 
the  new  gateway  into  Lincoln's  Inn-fields  down  to 
Carey-street  standing  between  New-square  and 
Serle-street  (see  map  on  p.  5)  would  form  as  hideous 
an  eyesore  as  any  to  be  found  in  London.  But,  worse 
than  aU,  you  would  have  to  destroy  the  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  gateway  from  the  square  intc> 
Carey-street.  This,  though  but  200  years  old, 
forms  as  characteristic  a  feature  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
as  the  gatehouse  facing  Chancery-lane.  There 
are  vandals  voting  for  that  being  pulled  down  1 
We  have  had  enough  of  such  objectionable  im- 
provements ;  pray  let  us  retain  a  few  oases  which 
remain  free  from  "  bike,"  tramway,  and  similar 
nuisances.  As  New-square  now  is,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  escape  into  it  from  the  noisy  and  incessant 
traffic  of  Carey -street.  As  to  the  cost  the  sug- 
gested alteration  would  entail,  are  we  not  already 
rated  heavily  enough  to  satisfy  the  fads  of  the 
L.C.C.,  which  only  put  money  into  the  pockets 
of  greedy  and  tasteless  speculators,  whilst  London 
is  being"  robbed  of  all  its  historic  buildings? — 
I  am,  &c.,  C.  W,  Heckethors. 

67,  South  Lambeth-road,  S.W.,  May  31. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Chat- 
ham it  was  decided  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
site  at  the  end  of  the  Military-road  for  the  towa. 
hall  from  the  War  Department.  The  town  hall 
and  municipal  offices  were  ordered  to  be  erected 
forthwith,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Bond,  M.S.A.,  of  High- 
street,  Rochester,  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans 
and  advise  the  corporation  as  the  probable  date  of 
laying  the  foundation-stone. 
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Iitttrcommuntcation. 


QUESTIONS. 

[lloOe.]— Flats-— I  am  thinking  of  building  some 
mansion  flats  in  London  of  the  usual  character,  but  some- 
what more  pretentious  elevations  than  usual.  Can  any 
correspondent  kindly  tell  me  about  the  cost  per  cubic  foot, 
includjng  electric  light  fittings,  gas,  and  all  incidentals, 
until  suitable  for  occupation,  except  architect's  commis- 
mission .' — Ixqi  ieer. 


RESTRicxm:  co^t:nants. 

WHERE  land  is  laid  out  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  dwelling  houses  are  intended 
to  be  erected,  it  is  usual  to  put  restrictive  covenants 
in  all  the  conveyances,  so  that  no  shops  or  places 
of  business  shall  be  built  upon  the  land  to  the 
general  detriment.  This  is  practically  the  only 
way  to  maintain  the  residential  character  which 
is  desired  for  such  an  estate,  and  even  this  method 
sometimes  fails  to  be  effective.  For  such  a  covenant 
is,  of  course,  of  no  avail  unless  it  can  in  the  last 
resort  be  enforced  by  an  injunction  from  the 
Courts.  As  long  as  the  character  of  such  a 
locality  is  reasonably  kept  up  to  its  original 
standard,  injunctions  of  this  kind  for  breach  of 
the  covenant,  can  be  obtained.  But  if  the 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  has  been  really 
and  substantially  changed  by  lapse  of  time,  so 
that  these  restrictive  covenants  may  be  regarded 
as  abandoned,  then  Courts  of  Equity  wiU  generally 
refuse  to  interfere. 

In  the  recemt  case  of  "  Knight  v.  Simmons" 
Times,  Maj-  12)  this  was  the  point  at  issue.  A 
Lirge  estate  at  Wimbledon  had  been  laid  out  for 
building,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  residential 
character  of  the  locality  a  restrictive  covenant 
against  the  carr}'ing  on  of  any  trade  or  business 
was  put  into  the  conveyances.  The  defendant 
knew  of  this  restriction  when  he  bought 
a  plot  of  land  upon  the  estate,  and  yet 
he  had  since  built  premises  for  use  as  a 
public  laundry,  and  intended  carrying  on  business 
there.  The  pkintiff  accordingly  brought  this 
action  to  restrain  such  a  breach  of  the  restiictive 
covenant.  The  only  defence  was  that  other 
shops  and  places  of  business  had  been  allowed 
upon  the  estate,  so  that  its  character  was  so 
completely  changed  as  to  make  the  covenant 
no  longer  enforceable  by  a  Court  of  Equity.  Mr. 
Justice  Romer,  however,  after  hearing  evidence 
as  to  the  few  cases  in  which  a  business  had  been 
carried  on  so  quietly  as  not  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  residents,  held  that  these 
trivial  breaches  did  not  amount  to  a  general 
departure  from  the  covenant,  and  so  he 
granted  an  injunction,  which  the  Court  of  Appeal 
has  now,  for  the  same  reasons,  confirmed,  dis- 
zniasing  the  appeal  with  costs. 

Fred.  Wethbrfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


G.  K. — Architect.— Work.— The  work  objected  to  at 
the  time  can  be  done  over  again.  As  to  the  materials 
pa-ised,  there  is  a  difficulty,  and  it  would  depend  upon 
what  actually  happtmed. 

J.  8.  P.— LioiiTS.— User.- Fence. — As  these  windows 
have  not  been  opened  for  20  years,  J.  has  not  acquired 
any  ri^ht  to  light  througli  them,  and  so  8.  can  put  up  a 
hoarding  or  bl(j<;k  them  up  if  he  wi.shes  by  any  building 
upon  his  own  land.  Nor  does  3.  seem  to  have  had  any 
right  to  erect  the  fence  as  he  did. 


Colonel  J.  T.  Marsh,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Urban  District  Council  offices,  Eastleigh,  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  with  reference  to  an  appli- 
cation by  the  council  to  the  Local  (lOvemment 
Board  for  permission  to  borrow  £2,700  for  the 
ptirchase  of  6^  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a 
recreation  ground.  The  plans  were  explained  by 
Mr.  Evans,  surveyor  to  the  council,  who  stated  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  land  would  be  £1,500. 

On  Tuesday  in  last  week,  at  the  historic  parish 
church  of  Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch,  one  of  the  fine 
churches  of  the  midlands,  which  has  had  £l.i,000 
spent  on  its  restoration  and  enlargement  during  the 
last  eighteen  years.  Bishop  Mitchinson,  Assi.stant- 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  dedicated  a  new  clock  and 
chimes,  made  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Derby,  at  a  cost 
of  £200.  A  fe.stal  altar  cloth  and  a  second  altar 
cloth,  a  sanctuary  carpet,  and  other  gifts  to  the 
parish  church  of  Aahby-de-la-Zouch  were  also 
tielicated  at  the  same  service. 


LEQAI.  INTELLIGENCE. 

An'  I^nlicensed  Tower.  —  At  West  London 
Police-court,  on  Friday,  Mr.  Rose  heard  a  sum-  ; 
mons  against  Mr.  David  Charteris,  a  builder,  for 
erecting  an  iron  structure  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  without  first  obtaining  a  i 
license  from  the  London  County  Council.  Mr. 
Seager  Berry,  who  appeared  to  support  the  sum- 
mons, said  the  stmcture  was  known  as  the  Belve- 
dere 'Tower,  and  stood  170ft.  high,  with  a  platform 
120ft.  from  the  ground,  and  another  at  GOft.  These 
platforms  would  be  reached  by  means  of  lifts,  and 
accommodate  about  100  people.  The  Council  had 
some  diificulty  with  regard  to  these  matters,  as  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  builders  to  apply  for 
licenses  at  the  completion  of  the  buildings  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Mr.  Rose  thought  the  Council 
encouraged  that  irregularity  by  licensing  the  build- 
ing after  its  completion.  The  summons  was  ad- 
journed for  certain  alterations,  suggested  by  Captain 
Simouds,  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  to  be  cairied  out. 

Re  W.  F.  Coney. — The  debtor  was  a  member  of 
the  town  council  for  Southend-on-Sea,  and  also 
carried  on  business  there  and  at  66,  Fenchurch- 
stieet,  as  a  builder  and  contractor.  On  Wednesday 
he  passed  his  public  examination  upon  accounts 
showing  unsecured  debts  £2.51,  and  debts  fully 
secured  £13,300;  assets,  £100.  A  composition 
of  10s.  in  the  pound  has  been  accepted  by  the 
creditors. 

London  Central  Railway  Station  Arbitra- 
tion.— In  the  London  Sheriffs'  Court,  on  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Burchell  and  a  special  jury  heard  a  case  in 
which  an  Italian  restaurant  keeper  named  S.  Tenchio 
made  a  claim  for  £2,200  as  compensation  for  the 
compulsory  acquirement  by  the  Central  London 
Railway  Company  of  the  claimant's  premises, 
situate  at  13,  Stanhope-terrace,  Bayswater-road, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railway  station  in 
connection  with  their  line  from  the  City  to  Shep- 
herd's Bush.  Mr.  D.  Watney,  president  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institute,  on  behalf  of  the  railway 
company,  stated  that  the  claim  was  somewhat 
exaggerated.  Eventually,  by  consent,  a  verdict 
was  given  for  the  claimant  for  £1,150. 

Sewer  Repair  Appeal. — The  Queen  v.  the 
Vestry  of  Bethnal  Green. — In  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  on  Tuesday,  judgment  was  given 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  an  appeal  by  the 
Bethnal  Green  Vestry  against  a  rule  obtained  on 
April  27th  by  the  London  School  Board  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  vestry  to  repair  a  sewer 
constructed  in  1866.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  the  sewer  in  question  re- 
ceived the  diainageand  sewage  of  several  houses,  and 
was  therefore  prima  facie  a  sewer  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts  and  re- 
pairable by  the  vestry,  as  was  held  in  "  Kershaw  v. 
Taylor."  The  vestry  resisted  the  application  mainly 
on  the  ground  which  they  contended  was  overlooked 
in  "  Kershaw  V.  Taylor" — that  previous  approval 
of  the  construction  cf  the  sewer  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  as  was  required  by  section  69  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1S55,  and  other 
portions  of  that  and  the  amending  Acts.  After  the 
lapse  of  30  years  such  consent  ought,  perhaps,  to 
bs  presumed  in  the  absence  of  clear  disproof ;  but, 
even  assuming  it  to  be  clearly  disproved,  he 
thought  that  the  objection  must  fail.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  requisite  consent  was  not  obtained  for 
the  making  of  the  sewer  did  not  prevent  it  from 
being  a  sewer  when  made.  Further,  his  lordship 
thought  it  ought  to  be  inferred  that  the  vestry 
knew  and  approved  of  the  making  of  the  sewer  and 
of  its  connection  with  their  principal  sewer  in  the 
adjoining  street,  and  could  not  now  raise  the 
objection.  Another  ground  of  less  general  import- 
ance was  also  taken — namely,  that  this  sewer  was 
within  the  exception  from  the  general  enactment  of 
Section  250  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1855,  as  having  been  made  "  under  the  order  of  any 
vestry."  As  to  this  objection  it  was  enough  to  say 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  it.  No  such 
facts  were  proved,  as  in  "Batcman  v.  Poplar 
District  Board  of  Works  "  were  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  express  order.  The  rule  for  a  mandamua 
was  therefore  made  absolute,  with  costs. 


A  copy  of  Rubens'  "  Descent  from  the  Cross"  in 
Antwerp  Cathedral,  which  until  recently  stood  in 
the  vestry  of  St.  Chad's,  Lichfield,  has  been  restored 
and  placed  on  the  north  wall  in  the  nave  of  that 
church.  The  picture  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  was  the  old  altar-piece 
of  the  cathedral. 

A  memorial  tablet,  in  memory  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Lavington,  organist  at  Wells  Cathedral,  has  been 
placed  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept, 
beneath  the  memorial  window  to  the  late  Bishop 
Hcrvey,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  tablet 
consists  of  an  outer  moulding  of  alabaster,  inlaid 
work  in  crimson  and  gold  dividing  it  from  a  simple 
raised  moulding  surrounding  the  iimer  white  marble 
slab,  bearing  an  inscription,  surmounted  by  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross  in  gold. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABY 
MATTEBS. 

Aedslev  Sewaoe  Works  (near  Barnsley). — On 
Thursday,  May  28,  the  chairman  of  the  Ardsley 
Urban  District  Council  attended  at  the  newly  com- 
pleted sewage  outfall  works,  and  dedicated  the  same 
to  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  and  inhabitants  of 
Ardsley.  Mr.  Theo.  S.  McCallum,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
of  Manchester,  the  engineer  of  the  scheme,  presented 
the  chairman  with  a  gold  key.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Turton  Bros.,  and  Duncan  and  Jones,  both 
of  Stairfoot. 

CHIPS. 

The  fund  for  decorating  St.  Pa  ul's  Cathedral  has 

now  reached  the  sum  of  £26,000. 

An  appeal  is  made  for  £35D  to  reoair  the  brick 
tower  of  the  old  riverside  church  at  Chelsea,  which 
is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Extensive  banking  premises  are  on  the  eve  of 
completion  at  Allahabad  for  the  Bank  of  Bengal. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Martin  and  Co.,  of 
Calcutta. 

On  Saturday  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  with 
Masonic  honours  of  the  Bellshill  Academy,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  buildings  of  the  Bothwell  School 
Board.  The  Academy  wdl  be  a  two-story  building, 
to  accommodate  1,040  scholars,  and  will  cost  £12,000. 

The  school  board  for  Nottingham  have  appointed 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Education 
Department,  as  assessor  in  the  competition  for  a 
Higher  Grade  School,  to  be  buUt  at  the  Meadows, 
in  that  town. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Weybread,  near  Harleston, 
before  the  coroner  for  East  Suffolk,  on  Friday,  as 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Davy  Bryant,  aged 
75  years,  master  builder,  of  that  village,  who,  on 
returning  from  a  drive  with  George  Potter,  one  of 
his  carpenters,  the  previous  evening,  fell  dead  as  he 
was  stepping  out  of  his  trap.  Medical  evidence 
showed  that  death  resulted  from  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel  on  the  brain,  and  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death  was  returned.  Deceased  was  widely  known, 
and  highly  respected  in  the  Waveuey  Valley  district. 

Damage  to  the  extent  of  about  £1,500  was  caused 
on  Monday  night  by  a  fire  at  the  pottery  of  Henry 
Kennedy  and  Sons,  M'Arthur-street,  Bridgeton, 
Glasgow.  Two  sheds,  one  120ft.  long  by  25ft. 
broad,  and  the  other  70ft.  long,  with  their  contents 
were  destroyed,  and  damage  was  done  to  adjoining 
buildings. 

Mr.  James  S.  Gaskell,  M.I.C.E.,  has  been 
appointed  resident  engineer  to  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Dock  Company,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  James  Adair  McConnochie. 

The  new  graving  dock  at  Leith,  commenced  about 
two  years  ago,  has  just  been  completed,  the  cost  of 
the  undertaking  being  about  £30,000.  The  dock, 
which  is  285ft.  long  and  70ft.  broad,  will  be  known, 
as  the  Alexandra  Dock. 

A  marriage  is  arranged,  and  will  take  place  in 
August,  between  Charles  James,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  and  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Macandrew,  J. P.,  of 
Westwood  House,  Little  Horkesley,  Essex. 

The  Indian  Institute  in  the  L'niversity  of  Oxford 
is  at  length  completed  in  all  its  parts.  The  latest 
benefactors  have  been  the  Thakur  Sahib  of  Gondal, 
who  has  contributed  £4,500,  and  Sir  Sourindro 
Mohan  Tagore,  Calcutta,  who  has  presented  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Indian  musical  instruments 
and  other  costly  gifts  to  the  museum.  On  July  1 
the  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the  finished  building 
will  be  performed  by  Lord  George  Hamilton.  The 
libraiy,  museum  (now  much  enlai'ged),  and  new 
lectui'e -rooms  will  then  be  thrown  open. 

Plans  are  before  the  Sunderland  Corporation 
Buildings  Committee  for  the  erection  on  the  site  of 
Hartley's  Glassworks,  Milltield,  of  205  houses  and 
shops,  in  the  place  of  an  extensive  manufactory 
which  has  for  years  been  there. 

On  Tuesday  a  memorial  window  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral  was  mi  veiled  and  dedicated  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  memory  of  the  late  Canon  Curteis, 
precentor  of  the  cathedral  and  first  principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  and  subsequently  chaplain  of 
the  Savoy. 

A  meeting  of  the  town  hall  committee  of  the 
Cardiff  Corporation  was  held  on  Tuesday.  The 
report  of  the  sub-cormnittee  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  Temperancetown  site  was  read.  The  sub- 
committee suggested  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Gunn  be  olTered 
22J  years'  purchase  for  the  acquisition  of  the  sum  of 
£826,  subject  to  satisfactory  replies  being  obtained 
respecting  the  various  other  interests.  A  second 
suggestion  was  also  made  that  an  expert  be  appointed 
at  a  salary  not  exceeding  60  guineas  for  the  purpose 
of  valuing  the  various  interests,  excludtug  Mr. 
Gunn's  interest,  and  that  Mr.  George  Thomas  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  report  was  adopted, 
an  amendment  instructing  the  borough  surveyor  to 
"  roughlyvalue  "  the  properties  being  defeated. 
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©ur  ©fSce  arable. 


In  the  course  of  farther  excavations  in  the 
island  of  Melos  by  the  director  and  students  of  the 
I'.ritish  School  at  Athens,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  has  been  that  of  a  mosaic, 
believed  to  be  the  finest  yet  found  in  Greece.  It 
Kocms  originally  to  have  been  about  10  metres 
long,  and  to  have  consisted  of  five  panels,  three 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  geometric  patterns, 
and  tlic  other  two  with  figure-subjects,  very 
beautiful  both  in  design  and  colour.  On  one  of 
them  are  represented  two  vines,  with  leaves  and 
grapes,  among  which  birds  and  animals  are 
grouped  ;  the  other  panel  with  a  circular  design, 
(insisting  of  a  scries  of  different  fish  ;  while  each 
of  the  angles  holds  a  tragic  mask,  very  finely 
treated.  The  finer  details  of  colour  are"  repre- 
sented with  glass  tessera",  while  portions  of  the 
black  are  laid  in  gleaming  ol)sidian,  so  that  the 
whole  has  a  most  brilliant  effect.  More  recently 
the  excavators  have  come  upon  a  series  of  graves 
of  the  si.\th  century  n.c,  in  one  of  which  was 
found  a  number  of  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver. 
In  another,  a  Roman  tomb,  was  found  a  series  of 
gold  leaves  from  a  wTcath,  and  a  gold  ring  with 
•a  fine  subject  in  cameo.  The  exciivations  are 
now  being  closed  for  the  season,  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith,  the  director  of  the  school,  is  shortly 
expected  in  Kngland.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  school  will  be  held  iibout 
the  middle  of  July,  when  Mr.  John  Jlorley  has 
•consented  to  preside. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association  took  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  at  29,  (iueen-sciuare,  Bloomsbury, 
Professor  Woolridge  presiding.  Mr.  1  Laurence 
Benyon,  hon.  secretary,  read  the  report,  which 
testified  to  the  continued  increase  in  the  Associa- 
tion's work.  The  number  of  schools  and  school 
boards  sui)plied  was  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  the  number  of  pictures  sold  (:i.8G4)  had 
only  once  been  previously  exceeded,  lender  the 
new  code  it  had  been  possible  to  take  parties  of 
children  to  picture  galleries,  the  Education  De- 
partnrient  allowing  such  visits  to  count  as  school 
attendance.  The  Committee  tendered  thanks  to 
the  lady  students  of  the  lioyal  Academy  Schools 
who  had  accompanied  the  parties  to  give  explana- 
tions of  the  pictures.  Mr.  Wj'ndham  Holgate, 
Lord  Hjimpton,  the  Kcv.  Stewart  Headlam,  and 
Mr.  Britten  were  re-elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  were  Mr.  E.  P.  AVarren,  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust,  C.B.J  and  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Auctioneers'  Institute  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
held  at  the  Institute,  57  and  58,  Chancery- 
lane,  on  Thursdaj'  afternoon  in  last  week.  ilr. 
F.  R.  Everill,  of  "Worcester,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  in  mo^ang  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 
the  number  of  applications  for  membership  during 
the  past  year  was  double  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  nimiber  admitted — 99 — represeiited 
.an  addition  of  something  like  14  per  cent,  to  the 
roll  of  members,  as  against  a  loss  of  about  3  per 
cent,  by  death,  resignation,  and  other  causes. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  applications  were  declined 
after  careful  inquirj'  into  the  professional  status 
and  character  of  the  applicants.  There  had  been 
a  corresponding  addition  to  the  revenue,  which 
was  for  the  last  year  upwards  of  £1 ,300,  as  against 
.£946  in  the  pre«ous  year.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute  the  council  had  to 
record  an  investment  as  the  first  nucleus  of  a 
reserve  fund  for  £200.  Jlr.  W.  T.  Smith,  of 
Rye,  seconded  the  motion,  ana  the  report  and 
statement  of  accounts  were  adopted.  In  the 
evening  the  tenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant. 

.  AccouDiNG  to  M.  Deplay,  green  wood,  when 
cut  down,  contains  about  45  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
in  moisture.  In  the  forests  of  Central  Europe 
wood  cut  down  in  winter  holds  at  the  end  of  the 
following  summer  more  than  40  per  cent,  of 
water.  Wood  kept  for  several  years  in  a  dry  place 
retiiins  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  water.  Wood 
which  has  been  thoroughly  desiccated  will,  when 
exposed  to  air  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
absorb  5  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  first  three  days, 
and  will  continue  to  absorb  it  until  it  reaches  from 
14  to  16  per  cent,  as  a  normal  standard.  The 
amount  fluctuates  above  and  below  this  standard, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  M. 
Violette  has  found  that  by  exposing  green  wood 
to  »  temperature  of  212°  Tahr.  it  lost  45  per  cent. 


of  its  weight,  which  accords  with  obpervations  of 
M.  Dcplay.  Ho  fui-ther  found  that  by  exposing 
small  prisms  of  wood  hin.  square  and  Sin.  long, 
cut  out  of  bill(!ts  that  had  been  stored  for  two 
years,  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam  for  two 
hours,  they  lost  from  15  to  45  per  cent,  of  their 
weights,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam, 
which  varied  from  257°  Fahr.  to  437°  Fahr. 

Tiir-;  annual  volume  issued  by  ]\Ir.  Koch, 
imdcr  the  title  of  "  Academy  .\rchitecture,"  has 
now  reached  its  eighth  year,  and  well  maintains  its 
reputation.  In  all  reproductions  the  results  viiry, 
and  in  very  much  reduced  renderings,  such  "as 
these,  bold  and  coarsely  drawn  originals  are 
shown  off  to  advantage,  while  delicately  delineated 
details  naturally  suffer,  and  over-wrought  draw- 
ings dose  up  and  become  more  or  less  confused 
in  effect.  One  of  the  subjects  which  gains  most 
in  the  book  before  us  is  -Mr.  II.  Wilson's  water- 
colour  view  of  a  scheme  for  finishing  Mr. 
Sedding's  church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Ilighgate. 
Lights  have  been  introduced  into  the  picture  not 
to  be  found  in  the  original,  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  effect.  On  the  other  hanil,  Mr. 
Caroe's  ^^ews  of  St.  David's  Church,  Exeter,  are 
heavy  and  spotty  in  effect,  the  half-tones  of  the 
original  having  been  intensified  by  the  process. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  volume  from  among 
the  Academy  exhibitors  are  IMossrs.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  Ernest  Gedrge  and  Yeates, 
James  Brooks,  Seth-Smith,  (iibson  and  Russell, 
Maurice  I!,  .\dams,  John  Belcher,  Arthur  Keen, 
and  Charles  Barry,  who  illustrates  the  interiors 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  ;  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prvnne,  Ernest  Xewton,  J.  Francis 
Doyle,  C.  E.  Mallowes,  H.  T.  Hare,  E.  W. 
^Mountford,  and  J.  M.  Brydon.  From  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  (ilasgow 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  there  are  a  goodly  array  of 
drawings  followed  by  some  sculptures  and  earrings 
of  the  year,  both  English  and  foreign.  Mr.  Koch 
himself  illustrates  his  /iirich  house  for  Jlr.  Koch- 
Vlierbooiu,  and  a  villa  at  Berne.  Mr.  Ignacz 
Alpar's  Mcllennial  E.xhibition  Buildings  at 
Buda  Pest,  as  here  represented  from  photographs, 
arc  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  are  really  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
cellence. 


MEETINOS  FOR  THE  ENSXTING  WEEK. 

SATUitDAY  (to-moiii«>\v).— Kdinljurtfh  Architpotural  Assi>- 
ciiition.  Visit  to  Falklaml  I'lilacc.  Tniin 
from  Waverlcy  Htiition  -2.10  p.m. 

S.\TCRi>Av  (JcxE  13).  -Northern  Architectural  AKsocia- 
tion.  Annual  excursion  to  IJeal.  H.i^er- 
ston  Castlo,  and  Holy  Island.  Train  from 
Central  Station,  Newcastle,  9.20  a.m. 

Tncorr  orated  As  o^iation  of  Municipal 
En^nnctrs  and  8>;rveyor.4.  Meeting  at, 
Hanley.   11.80  a.m. 


The  12th  annual  exhibition  of  the  Home  Arts  and 
Industries  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  on  Monday  next,  the  11th  inst.,  and 
following  days  from  2.30  to  7  o'clock.  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  AVales  and  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  York, 
who  are  sending  specimens  of  their  work,  have 
graciously  promised  to  visit  the  exhibition.  The 
exhibits  consist  of  specimens  of  wood-carving, 
iiilav,  embossed  leather  work,  pottorv,  baskets, 
bookbinding,  handspun  linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
embroidery,  kc,  the  woi'k  of  the  classes  affiliated  to 
the  Association. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Shillitoe,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
at  £24,999,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  for  the  erection  of  two  staff  blocks 
and  a  laundry,  and  making  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  administrative  block  and  boiler-house 
block  at  the  Gore  Farm  Hospital.  Messrs.  A.  and 
C.  Harston,  15,  LeadenhaU-street,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

The  new  oak  stalls  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Austell  were  used  for  the  first  time  last  week.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  has  also  been  beautified  by  the 
laying  of  new  steps  and  tiles.  The  lowest  steps  are 
of  dark  green  Sicilian  marble,  the  second  set  of  red, 
and  the  highest  of  white  English  marble.  The 
fronts  and  ends  of  the  stalls  are  carved.  The  whole 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Pryime,  of  London. 

In  the  New  Primitive  Methodist  church  and  hall 
at  Parkhead — Mr.  Leonidas  B.  Buik,  architect, 
Glasgow — great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the 
ventilation  effective,  the  "  Climax  "  Direct- Acting 
Turret  Ventilators,  ornamental  design  C,  being  used 
on  roof  of  church,  and  the  "Climax"  Continuous 
Exhaust  Ventilators  on  the  hall.  These  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Cousland  and  Mackay,  venti- 
lating engineers,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  John  Elgar  Hayward,  builder,  of  Deal,  died 
at  his  residence  on  Saturday,  after  two  days'  illness. 
Councillor  Hayward  first  became  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  on  the  Deal  Town  Council  in  November  of 
1882,  and  lost  his  election  by  one  vote  only.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  returned  at  the  top  of  the 
poll,  and  with  two  years'  intermission  by  his  own 
choice  he  had  held  office  ever  since.  His  connection 
with  the  Congregational  Church  extended  over  half 
a  century. 

The  board  of  the  Sheffield  General  Infirmary  have 
adopted  pla  ns  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  of  St.  James's- 
street,  Sheffield,  for  the  erection  of  new  nurses' 
house  and  ophthalmic  wards. 


CHIPS. 

Alterations  are  being  made  to  Bethnal  Green 
Church,  including  the  ventilation,  which  will  now 
be  carried  out  in  the  Boyle  system. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Hickton,  of  Walsall,  and  H.  E. 
Farmer,  of  Wednesbury  and  Darlaston,  architects 
and  surveyors,  announce  that  they  have  entered 
into  partnership,  and  will  practise  in  future  under 
the  style  of  "Hickton  and  Farmer,"  at  the  offices 
now  occupied  by  them  at  Bridge-street,  Walsall 
(late  Mr.  Samuel  Loxton),  Bank  Chambers, 
Wednesbury,  and  Alban  House,  Darlaston. 

The  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
Sunderland  Corporation  have  decided  upon  a  site 
for  the  proposed  institute  for  instruction  in  technical 
matters.  It  is  in  Green -terrace,  near  Bishop  wear- 
mouth  Church,  and  its  cost  will  be  £3,150. 

A  large  clock  with  three  8ft.  dials,  chiming  the 
Cambridge  quarters  and  striking  hours,  has  been 
erected  ut  the  parish  church  of  Stone,  Stafford-shire, 
by  Messrs.  Jonii  Smith  and  Sons,  Derby,  whose 
design  had  been  approved  by  Lord  Grimthorpe. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  visited  Taqwrley  on  Tues- 
day week,  to  dedicate  the  new  church  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Eaton.  The  church  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
facings,  and  consists  of  nave,  apsidal  chancel,  and 
vestry.  Mr.  John  Vernon,  of  Eaton,  was  the 
builder. 

A  new  cottage  hospital  was  opened  at  Tavistock 
on  Friday,  erected  out  of  a  legacy  of  £4,000  left  by 
the  late  Miss  Herring,  of  Brentor.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  gave  the  site.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
which  contains  16  beds,  is  £2,400.  Mr.  Snell,  of 
Plymouth,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Faye,  of  Horra- 
bridge,  the  builder. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Sutton -on-Sea  was  re- 
opened last  week  after  internal  improvement.  The 
work  was  earned  out  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Sons,  of  Louth,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J. 
Wills,  of  Derby.  In  addition  to  these  alterations  a 
pipe  organ  with  six  stops  has  been  built  and  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Briide}-  and  Foster,  of  Sheffield. 

At  Monday's  meeting  of  the  L'pper  Stour  Yalley 
Main  Sewerage  Board,  the  engineers,  Messrs.  E.  J, 
Martin  and  W.  Fiddian,  reported  that  the  contract 
for  the  sewage  of  Tividale  has  just  been  completed. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  builder,  has 
been  accepted  for  restoring  a  portion  of  Singleton 
Abbey,  the  property  of  Lady  Swansea,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on"Feb.  4,  1896. 

The  parish  church  of  Wales,  near  Kiveton  Park 
Station,  is  about  to  be  enlarged  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
F.S.A.,  of  Durham. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  last  thirty-four 
membei-s  of  the  archaeological  section  of  the  Mid- 
land Institute  made  the  first  of  their  annual  excur- 
sions— the  101st  of  the  series — to  Pershore  Abbey,. 
Cropthorne,  and  Fladbury.  Mr.  Jethro  A.  Cossins, 
of  Birmingham,  acted  as  guide. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  for  discharge  from 
bankruptcy  of  John  Thomas  Bellamy,  of  IJurton- 
on-Trent,  builder  and  contractor,  the  order  for 
discharge  has  been  suspended  for  two  years,  ending 
January  29,  1898. 

The  members  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  held 
an  afternoon  meeting  at  Shawford  and  Otterboume 
on  Wednesday. 

A  memorial  to  the  brothers  Portal  will  be  placed 
in  a  position  in  the  south  transept  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  now  occupied  by  the  mural  tablet  to- 
Major-General  Sir  John  Campbell,  who  fell  at  the 
assault  on  the  Bedan. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Falkirk  Savings  Bank- 
were  formally  opened  on  Friday.  The  bank  is; 
Classic  in  character,  and  has  a  frontage  to  the  High- 
street.  It  is  a  two-story  building,  having  on  the 
ground  floor  the  public  office,  manager's  room,  and 
safe ;  and  on  the  upper  floor  board -room,  committee- 
room,  lavatories,  &c.  The  total  cost  has  been  about 
£1,700.    Mr.  William  Black  is  the  architect. 

On  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  a  meeting  of 
the  Ciirdiff  Museum  Committee  was  held  at  the 
town  liall  to  receive  the  final  plans  for  the  new 
museum  buildings  to  be  built  in  Park-place.  These 
were  adopted,  and  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
buildings  committee  of  the  corporation  for  it& 
approval.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
£13,500. 


JrxE  5,  1896. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

The  Dispxjte  in  the  London  Bdtldixg  Trades. 

 Xt  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 

strike  in  the  bxiilding  trades  of  the  Metropolis  is 
practicallv  over,  the  Central  Master  Builders' 
Association  having  conceded  the  demands  of  the 
vaiious  trades  concerned  for  a  halfpenny  an  hour 
increase,  and  a  modification  of  the  working  rules. 
During  last  week  various  building  firms  successively 
•granted  the  carpenters'  terms,  and  a  settlement 
having  been  arrived  at  on  Friday  between  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  and  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  some  ten  thousind 
workmen  in  these  trades  resumed  work  on  Monday. 
An  important  feature  in  the  new  code  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  constitution  of  a  board  of  conciliation 
to  deal  with  all  cases  of  objection  raised  against 
the  employment  of  any  particular  workmen,  the 
decision  of  the  board  to  be  final  and  binding.  The 
plasterers,  who  still  remained  on  strike,  agreed  on 
Tuesday  to  a  like  advance  and  a  new  code  of  rules, 
and  theV  will  resume  work  on  Monday  morning  next. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  labourers  remaiii 
on  strike,  and  a  demonstration  in  support  of  their 
attitude,  which  was  very  largely  attended,  was  held, 
on  Sunday,  in  Trafalgar-square.  Various  speakers 
declared  that  the  labourers  would  abstain  from 
work  until  their  demands  for  a  halfpeimy  per  hour 
advance  were  conceded,  and  this  decision  was  con- 
firmed at  a  meeting  of  the  men  held  on  Wednesday. 
The  master  builders  still  offer  an  advance  to  labourers 
of  a  farthing. 

Aberdeen. — The  settmakers  employed  at  the 
local  granite  quarries  came  out  on  strike  on  Mon- 
day, in  consequence  of  the  masters'  refusal  to 
supply  and  sharpen  the  tools.  The  strike  affects 
about  300  men. 

Bradford.— The  wages  of  the  joiners  in  Bradford 
were  increased  on  Monday  last  from  7fd.  to  8d.  per 
tour. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith.— It  is  expected  that 
within  a  few  days  a  settlement  will  be  arrived  at 
between  the  carpenters  and  joinei-s  who  are  on 
fitrike  and  the  employers.  A  largely-attended  meet- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders' 
Association  was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms  on  Tuesday. 
After  discussion  it  was  decided,  as  the  meeting  con- 
sidered that  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
employers  and  employes  were  now  so  slight,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  meet  a  deputation  of  the 
•men  to  discuss  the  whole  matter,  so  that  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  might,  if  possible,  be  arrived  at.  A 
deputation  of  the  masters  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, and  an  intimation  sent  to  the  secretary  o:- 
the  operatives.  The  men  readily  agreed  to  the' 
suggestion,  and  accordingly  the  two  deputations 
met  in  the  afternoon  in  DoweU's  Kooms.  The 
•meeting  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  was 
private;  but  both  masters  and  men  expressed  the 
"belief  that  very  soon  the  struggle  would  be  over. 

Ipswich.— The  bricklayers  threaten  to  strike  on 
July  2nd  if  their  demands  for  an  increase  of  wages 
&nA  alteration  of  working  rules  are  not  complied 
with  by  the  master  builders. 

Kettering.- It  is  proposed  that  Messrs.  J.  A. 
Ootch  and  Sanders,  architects,  of  Kettering,  be  asked 
•to  arbitrate  in  the  dispute  between  the  master  builders 
and  their  workmen.  The  latter  went  out  on  strike 
at  the  beginning  May  for  a  l^d.  an  hour  advance 
and  an  adjustment  of  working  rules.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Payne  has  resigned  his  position  as  vice-president 
of  the  Kettering  Master  Builders'  Association,  and 
has  signed  the  new  rules,  regarding  the  demands  of 
the  men  as  reasonable.  His  employes  have,  there- 
fore, returned  to  work  under  the  conditions  they 
asked  for. 

Kingston-on-Thames. — The  Master  Buildei-s' 
Association  of  Kingston  having  ref  u.sed  to  receive 
a  deputation  to  discuss  the  advance  to  lOd.  per  hour 
and  new  code  of  working  rules.  The  bricklayers 
liave  struck  work  on  aU  jobs  where  the  union  rate 
is  not  paid. 

Leeds.— The  Leeds  bricklayers  and  labourers  are 
■still  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour  and 
modifications  of  the  working  niles.  At  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  of 
the  Builders'  Exchange  Club,  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  William  Irwin,  it  was  decided  that 
the  state  of  trade  does  not  warrant  the  grant  of  an 
increase,  which  would  make  the  rate  of  pay  for 
bricklayers  9d.  and  their  labourers  GJd.  per  hour. 

Nantwich.— On  Saturday,  at  noon,  the  joiners 
in  Nantwich  and  the  district  struck  work  pending 
the  settlement  of  a  number  of  alleged  grievances 
and  a  prop<'«al  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  rate 
of  wages  in  the  past  has  varied  from  .)d.  to  Gd.  an 
hour,  and  the  men  now  ask  for  an  advance  to  "d. 
per  hour. 

XornNGirAM.  —  After  considerable  negotiations 
the  threatened  strike  of  the  bricklayers  engaged  in 
Nottiogham  has  been  averted.   The  representatives 
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of  the  masters  met  on  the  night  of  Thursday  in  last 
week,  and  agreed  to  grant  the  advance  of  ?,d.  per 
hour  asked  for  by  the  men,  subject  to  an  alteration 
as  to  the  working  rules,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  an-angement  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

PETERBOKoroH.  —  The  arbitrators,  Councillors 
Joseph  Clifton  and  William  D.  Nicholas,  who  were 
called  in  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  builders 
of  Peterborough  and  the  bricklayers,  have  made 
their  award,  recommending  an  increase  m  the 
standard  rate  of  wage  from  7d.  to  TJd.  per  hour, 
to  remain  in  force  for  three  years  from  June  1, 
and  that  a  code  of  working  rules  be  formulated 
without  delay  on  behalf  of  both  masters  and  men. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  county  police-station  is  in  course  of  er^- 
tion  at  Felixstowe,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H. 
Miller,  of  Ipswich,  the  county  surveyor.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  T.  Parkington  and  Son,  of 
Ipswich. 

A  new  hot«4  and  theatre  is  to  be  built  in  Perth, 
Western  Australia,  on  a  site  immediately  facing 
Government  House,  bad  isolated  on  three  sides. 
The  hotel  -svill  be  four  stories  in  height,  and  the 
entire  cost  is  estimated  at  £100,000.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  of 
London. 

Messrs.  Simpson  and  Harvey,' architects  and  sur- 
veyors, Leicester,  have  been  instructed  to  inspect 
sites,  and  i-eport  on  the  question  of  providing  a  new 
cemetery  for  the  parish  of  Barwell. 

Colonel  William  Ludlow,  the  Military  Secretary 
to  the  United  States  Embassy,  who  has  lately  been 
in  the  United  States,  has  received  orders  while  there 
relie-mig  him  from  duty  as  Military  Attache  and 
appointing  him  to  an  important  position  as  Engineer- 
in-Charge  of  the  Lighthouses  and  Fortifications  of 
New  York  Harbour-. 

The  law  courts  at  Bendigo,  Victoria,  have  been 
formally  opened.  They  include,  besides  courts  of 
justice,  a  post-ofRce  and  public  buildings,  and  have 
cost  £88,300.  Mr.  G.  Watson  was  the  architect, 
and  the  contractors  were  Mr.  E.  C.  Brown  for 
foundations,  and  Messrs.  M'Culloch  and  MacAlpme 
for  the  supersti-uctiu'e. 

The  second  section  of  the  Esplanade  at  Lynmouth, 
which  has  been  in  course  of  construction  through 
the  winter,  was  formally  opened  on  Friday.  The 
first  portion  of  the  work  was  completed  and  opened 
four  years  since,  and  although  a  second  portion  has 
been  added,  there  is  yet  a  proposal  to  still  further 
increase  the  walk.  The  esplanade  is  1,100ft.  long, 
30ft.  wide,  and  contains  5,000  cubic  yards  of 
masonry.  The  wall  on  the  sea  front  is  7ft.  wide  at 
the  base  and  2ft.  Gin.  at  the  top.  Mr.  G.  C.  Smyth 
Richards  was  the  engineer,  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers 
were  the  conti-actors,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  was  the 
clerk  of  works. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  William  Vmcent 
Wallace,  the  composer  of  "Maritaua"  and  other 
popular  operas,  which  Mr.  Charles  May,  of  Hamp- 
stead,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute,  takes  the 
form  of  a  medallion,  over  life-size,  placed  on  a 
polished  slab  of  marble.  The  medalUon  will  be 
encircled  by  a  lam-el  wreath  springing  from  under- 
neath, and'will  be  in  bronze.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  tablet  a  large  scroll  vnll  be  spread  across, 
naming  the  composer's  principal  works  and 
chronicling  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  re- 
spectively. The  memorial  -will  be  ready  for  un- 
veiling by  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  building  which  is  to  replace  the  structure 
known  as  Paradise -place  Boys'  School,  Exeter, 
took  place  on  Friday.  The  facing  materials  will  be 
Cattybrook  red  bricks,  with  Box  stone  dressings. 
The  roof  will  be  slated.  The  accommodation  con- 
sists of  a  main  schoolroom  on  the  ground  floor,  64ft. 
by  21ft.  Gin.,  capable  of  being  divided  by  sliding 
glazed  partitions  into  three  classrooms.  There  are 
also  cloakroom,  21ft.  Gin.  by  13tt. ;  lavatory, 
12ft.  Gin.  by  18ft.  Gin.  ;  a  teachers'  and  waiting  room, 
12ft.  Oin.  by  lift.  Gin.,  with  two  entrances.  On  the 
upper  floor  are  two  classrooms,  42ft.  Gin.  by 
21ft.  Gin.,  museum,  and  school  stationery  store.  The 
accommodation  provided  for  in  the  original  plans 
was  for  2.50  boys,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract  is 
£2,592. 

The  honorary  freedom  of  the  city  of  Carlisle  was 
conferred,  on  Tuesday,  upon  Mr.  Alderman  Richard 
S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Carlisle,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  Mayor 
during  the  last  two  years  in  which  he  held  the  office, 
and  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
public  museum,  art  galleiy,  and  schools  of  science 
and  art  at  Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  and  also  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  aid  rendered  by  him  to 
archiuological  research  in  the  North  of  England 
during  the  last  25  years.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  sub- 
sequently presented  with  his  portrait  in  oil,  and 
painted  "by  Mr.  Sephton  :  this  will  be  placed  in 
Tullie  House,  and  a  replica  by  the  artist  will  be 
painted  for  Mr.' Ferguson's  own  house. 


On  Friday,  Mr.  K.  H.  Bicknell,  C.E.,  an  inspector 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  District  Council  Offies,  Cannock,  relative  to 
an  application  by  the  Urban  District  Council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £5,000  for  sewerage  works.  Mr. 
Peake,  surveyor  to  the  district  council,  explained 
the  plans. 

St.  Thomas's  Church,  Radcliffe,  was  reopened 
last  week  after  internal  decoration,  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Reuben  Bennett,  of  Manchester. 

The  new  branch  of  the  Canada  Dock  at  Liverpool 
has  been  opened  this  week.  It  has  a  width  of 
300ft.,  and  a  lineal  quayage  of  2,400ft.  Along  the 
north  side  there  runs  a  single-story  shed,  r25ft.  in 
width,  and  along  the  south  side  a  double-story 
shed,  95ft.  -wide,  of  fireproof  construction,  and 
furnished  with  a  large  number  of  30cwt.  hydraulic 
roof  cranes.  The  lock  leading  to  the  new  branch  is 
wider  and  deeper  than  any  other  in  Liverpool, 
beiug  GOOft.  long,  100ft.  wide,  and  14ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  Old  Dock  sill,  so  that  vrith  a  10ft. 
tide  there  is  a  depth  of  at  least  34ft.  of  water. 
Hence  the  largest  vessels  of  the  port  can  use  this 
entrance  with  impunity. 


W.  I  LASCELLES  and  Co, 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

TELEPHONE  Na.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 
Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

BANK,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINGS. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

M8TIMATB8    GIVBll  OK  APPLICATIOIT. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 


The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially  i 
■  ■■  ■  "     "lUH  of  this 


invited  to  the  Durability 

and  beautiful  Colouh  of  this  material. 
Quarries  Well  Opened;  Quick  Despatch  Guaranteed;  Stonework 
Delivered  and  Fixed  Complete.    Samples  and  Estimates  Free. 

Address : — 

COMPANY, 


THE 


HAM    HILL  STONE 

NORTON,  STOKE-UNDER-HAM,  SOMERSET. 

London  A^ent: — 
[r.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY,   WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 
The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 

"Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 

immediate  use. 

TENDERS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Andover. 
Archdeacon 
architect : — 

Beale  (accepted) 


-For  nine  new  cottages,  for  the  Venerable 
Sutton.   Mr.  Lacey  W.  Ridge,  London, 


 £1,185   0  0 

(Private  tender.) 
AxDOVER.— For  new  biUiard-room  at  BUlesden  House, 
for  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Huth  :— 

Beale  (accepted)    £200  0  0 

(Private  tender.) 

Anhover. — For  new  bUliard-room  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  Hotel,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Bridge  :— 

Beale  (accepted)    about  £200   0  0 

(Private  tender.) 
Bournemouth.  —  For  constructing  sewers  from  the 
Sanatorium  to  Braidley-roads :  in  SuiTey-road,  from 
Surrey-road  South  to  Queen' s-road ;  and  in  the  north  end 
of  Lansdowne-road  to  Wimborne-road.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey, 
borough  eugineer  and  surveyor  :— 

Itooks,  F.  (infoi-mal)  £2,la4   o  6 

Cooke,  B.,  and  Co   1.851   0  0 

Saunders,  S   1.699   0  0 

Saunders,  W.  H.,  and  Co.*   I,6b0   0  0 

•  Accepted 

BitiniiTos.— For  redraining  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Clifton- 
terrace.    Mr.  C.  E.  Hewitt,  lis,  Queen's-road,  Brighton, 

^"'^Hanner,  A.,  Portland-street      ...       £73  17  6 
(Accepted.) 

BnioMTON'.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  106 
and  107,  Upper  North-street,  including  new  drainage,  &e., 
for  Mr.  W.  Stuckey,  4,  Prince's-place.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hewitt, 
118.  Uuetn' s-road,  Brighton,  architect  ;— 

Nye,  T.  E   £298   1  2 

Barnes,  J   280   0  0 

Poller  and  OUive    278   0  0 

Pai-soiLs,  \V   269   0  0 

Wilson,  F.  T.  (accepted)    2>J 


(All  of  Brighton.   Architect's  estimate,  £255.) 
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£1,051  1!»  0 

99(i    0  0 

»il5  10  0 

ill5   0  0 


£1,13.S 
1,100 
875 


Bi;i.i.iN<iT()N,  Uants  — For  new  conservatory,  (freen- 
roum,  Sec,  at  BuUinifton  Houh5,  for  Mr.  lly.  NicoU  :  — 
Beale,  Audovcr  (accepted)  ..     about  £300   0  0 
(Private  tender.) 

Chblmsfori).— For  a  pair  of  villas.  Mr.  R.  Mawhood 
Chelmsford,  architect :  — 

Saltraarsh.  K  

Samms,  W  

Johnson,  t'.  (accepted) 

Gowers,  J  

All  of  Chelmsford. 
Ckovdos.— For  the  erection  of  three  houses  in  Welling- 
ton-road, Croydon,  for  Mr.  Frank  Oothard.    Mr.  Robert 
M.  Chart,  F.S.I. ,  M.S. A.,  Croydon  and  Mitchara,  archi- 
tect and  8ui-\'eyor :  — 

WaUer,  IJ.,  Jim.,   

Hanscomb.' and  Smith 
Smith  and  Sons  (accepted )  ... 

Ail  of  Croydon. 

Dartfoki).— For  th-  erection  of  two  staff  blocks  and 
laundry,  and  mikinr  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
administrative  bl  )ck  and  the  boiler-house  block  at  the 
(Jore  Farm  Hospital,  near  Dartford,  Kent,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum<  Board.  Me.s.srs.  A.  and  C.  llarston,  16, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Farthing  ;- 

Leslie  and  C  >.,  Ltd  

Gregory  and  Co.   

John-son  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ijawrance,  K  ,  and  Sons 

McCormick  and  Sons  

Shillitoe,  J.,  Bury  St.  Edmund's* 
•  Accepted. 

Dover.  —  For  four  shops,  and  dwellings  over,  in 
Worthington-stre«!t  and  Queen's  Gardens,  for  Mr.  H.W. 
Thorpe.  Messrs.  Worsfold  and  JIayward,  IJover  and 
London,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Dunk  and 
Boustteld,  Billiter-squarc  Buildings,  E.C.  :— 

Adcock,  W.  J  £3,191    0  0 

Bromley,  W   3,085   0  0 

lyewis,  W.  G   3,077   0  0 

Stiff,  II   3,075   0  0 

Aust<'n  and  I^ewis    2,970  0  0 

Lewis,  G.,  and  Sons   2,925   0  0 

Dennc,  W.  and  T.,  Walmer         ...     2,852   0  0 
Hayward  and  I'aramor  (accept 'd)     2,847   0  0 
Rest  of  Dover. 

Dover.— For  building  three  shops  with  dwellings  in 
Priory-place,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Thorpe.  Messrs.  Worsfold 
and  Hayward,  architects : — 

Adcock,  W.  J  

Stitf,  H  

Austen  and  Lew^s   

Ijcwis,  O.,  and  Son   

Bromley,  W  

Hayward  and  Paramour     .  . 

Denne,  W.  and  T.  ^accepted) 


.  £31,823 
,  2!»,748 
29,450 
,  26,920 
.  26,823 
.  '^1,999 


£1,636  0  0 

1,595  0  0 

1,580  0  0 

1,580  0  0 

1,559  0  0 

1,490  0  0 

1,450  0  0 


DowHE. — For  the  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Queen's  Head,  Downe,  near  Orpington.  Kent,  forllcssrSj 
Nalder  and  CoUyer's  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Croydon.  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Chart,  F.8.I.,  M.8.A.,  Croydon  and  Mitcham, 
architect  and  surveyor  : — 

Quittenton,  Warlingham    £850  0  0 

Ooulder,  Croydon    845   0  0 

Smith  and  Sons,  Bromley  Common       747   0  0 

EnMoNTox. — For  altenitions  and  additions  at  No.  ISO, 
Upper  Fore-street,  K<lmonton,  N.,  for  Me«,sr8.  Qrittiths 
and  Co.   Mr.  H.  Riches,  3,  Crooked-lane,  London,  E.C 
architect : — 

Hhurmur,  W   £405  0  0 

Porter,  A   396   0  0 

Knight,  H.,  and  Son   :J80   0  0 

Scott,  S.  J   375   0  0 

Ghkat  Bakuow,  Esskx.— For  a  pair  of  cottages  and 
stable.    Mr.  R.  MawlnKKl,  Chelmsford,  architect :  — 

Saltmarsh,  E.,  Chelmsford   £700   0  0 

Samms,  W.  „    660  0  0 

Rayner,  J   635  10  0 

Fincliam.W.,  Chelmsford  (accepted)      634  0  0 

(iiiKAT  Badoow,  Essex.— .For  four  cottages.  Mr. 
R.  Mawhood,  Chelsford,  architect  :— 

Eaton  and  Ely,  Chelmsford   £623  10  0 

(Accepted.) 

HouncASTLK. — For  alterations  to  the  board-room  and 
nursery  wards  at  the  workhouse  :  — 

Hatcliffe,  M.,  Homcastle  (accepted)  £784   0  0 

Kii>i>KRMissTER. — For  the  erection  of  two  sheltL'rs  in 
Brinton  Park,  for  the  town  cooncil  :  — 

Smith.  H.  (accepted)   £129   0  0 

Lkamin<it<ix.  —  For  additions  to  the  brewery,  for 
Messrs.  Lucas,  Blackwell,  and  Arkwright,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Scamell  and  Colyer,  18,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  8  W.  (iuantities  by  Messrs. 
R.  L.  Curtis  and  Sons,  119,  London  Wall :  — 


Contract  No.  1. — Building: — 
Smith,  G.  F.,  &  Sons,  I>>amington*  £4,49!) 

Contract  No.  2.  -  Ironwork  :— 
Moreland,  R.,  and  Sons,  I^ondon  ...     1,8'28  0 
Thomcwiil  and  Warham,  Burton- 

on  Trent*    1,763  0 

Contract  No.  3.— Machinery : — 
Thomewill  and  Warham,  Burton- 

on-Trent    4,564  0 

"Wilson,  G.  R.,  4i  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frome*     3,657  0 

Contract  No.  4. — (k)pper8 : — 
Wilson,  G.  R.,  &      .  Ltd.,  Frome*       882  0 

Contrait  Nj.  5.— Pipes,  &c.  :  — 
Wilson,  G.  R.,  4:  Co.,  Ltd.,  I'rorae*     1,837  0 

Contiaet  No  6. — Refrigerators  :  - 
Ijtwrencc  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London*  371 
•  Accepted. 


0  0 


0  0 


Lincoln.— For  new  residence,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox. 
Messrs.  Goddard  and  Son,  architects: — 

Horton,  8.  and  R  £2,229  0  0 

Pattinson  and  Sons,  Ruskington  ...     2,195  0  0 

Ilalkes  Bros                                     2,100  0  0 

Marshall  and  Harrison                        1,898  10  0 

Otter  and  Co                                    1,896  0  O 

Wright  and  Son                                 1,873  0  O 

Close,  H.  S.  and  W.  (accepted)    ...     1,873  0  0 

Taylor,  D.,  and  Son                           1,830  0  0 

London,  N.W.  — For  alterations  to  premises  No.  12* 
CSiapel-street,  Somers  Town,  for  Mr.  R.  Johnstone.  Mr- 
Albert  E.  Pridmore,  F.8.I.,  architect  ;  — 

Beer  and  Oiush ...  ..     £208  0  0 

Eastwell   206   0  o 

Mason  and  Co   .        158  0  0 

Wiltshire    156   0  0 

London  and  Co.    156  0  0 

Bradford,  H.  (accepted)    144   0  0 

London. — For  additions,  alterations,  &C.,  to  house  an4 
stables.  No.  1,  Devonshire-terrace,  Portland-place,  W. 
Mr.  George  Homblower,  A.R.I.B.A.,  20,  Fitzroy-street, 
W.,  architect  :  — 

Conway,  J.,  Alpha-road  ...  .;.  £3,400  0  0 
Scrivener  and  Co.,  R'^ent's  Park...  3,230  0  0 
Lidstonc,  N.,  Finsbury  Park  .  3,228  0  0 
Webber,  A.  A.,  Mortimer-street, W.  3,200  0  0 
ProBscr,  D.,  Charlotte-street,  W.  ..  3,059  0  0 
Stevens,  T  ,  South  Moulton-street..  2,983  0  0 
Head  and  Co.,  Baker-street  ...  2,980  0  O 
Gould  and  Brand,  Camden  Town  ..     2,795   0  O 

Tout,  W.,  Hendon*   2,750  0  O 

Dinner  and  coal-lift : — 

Conway,  J.*    51  10  0 

*  Accepted. 

LuTON.— For  the  erection  of  four  villas  in  London-road, 
for  Mr.  T.  Jones.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson,  Cheapside- 
Chambers,  architect  :— 

Attwood  £2,131   0  0 

Pryer  2,126  0  0 

Turner  2,109   0  0 

Dunham  2,030  0  0 

Saunders  2,013  13  8 

Kingham  1,988  10  0 

Smart  1,980  0  0 

Parkins   1,046  10  0 

Buckingham    1,810  0  0 

All  of  Luton. 

LiJTON.— For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  Hitchen- 


road,  Luton,  for  Mr.  E.  Shepherd. 
Cheapsidc  Chambers,  architect :  — 

Taylor   

I*ryer   

Kingham   

Saunders  (accepted)  

All  of  Luton. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson, 


£705  10 
666  0 
630  0 
600  0 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

GENERATING  PLANT  AND  WIRING. 

Drake  and  Gorhanij 

ELECTRICAL    MECHANICAL,    AND    HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERS, 

66,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

AND    AT  ./MANCHESTER,    GLASGOW,    AND  SCARBOROUGH. 


Every  information  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  different  systems  of  wlringr  and  their  application  to- 
individual  cises  will  be  given  to  Architects  free  of  charge,  together  with  estimates  of  the  cost. 

This  well-known  firm  have  refused  to  accept  agencies  for  any  one  method,  whether  Interior  Conduit^ 
Concentric,  or  other  system,  as  thay  recognise  that  each  have  their  advintages  under  certain  workings 
conditions,  and  they  prefer  to  be  free  to  advise  upon  the  results  of  their  large  experience.  Both  Partners 
have  been  exclusively  engaged  since  1881  in  electric  lighting  and  the  af)olicition  of  electricity  to  power 
in  every  branch.  A  list  of  400  houses  lit  by  this  firm,  to  any  of  which  references  may  be  made,  will  b& 
famished  on  application.    It  includes:— 

Chatsworth  and  Devonshire  House,  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Wynyard  Park  and  Londonderry  House,  for  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 

Lansdowne  House,  fjr  the  Right.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Bank  of  England  and  Branches,      North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

New  Scotland  Yard;  and  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  Holborn  Bars. 


i 
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THE  lilPEOYEMENT  IN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

PROFESSOR  AITCHISON  (we  hope  lie 
does  not  share  the  late  Mr.  Freeman's 
horror  at  being  described  by  his  title)  made 
several  suggestive  remarks  at  the  A.  A. 
dinner.  Even  where  it  is  difficult  to  agree 
with  them,  we  must  acknowledge  their  use- 
fulness as  aids  to  reflection.  Little  is  now 
known  of  that  darkest  of  all  dark  ages  of 
architecture,  the  first  five-and-thirtv  years 
of  this  century- ;  yet  it  is  startling  to  be  told, 
as  Mr.  Aitchison  tells  us,  that  most  of  the 
architects  then  practising  were  contractoi-s 
also.  The  traditions  that  have  been  handed 
down — the  tales  our  fathers  have  told  us — 
hardly  bear  this  out.  The  combination  was 
commoner  than  it  now  is ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  can  have  been  the  usual 
one.  If  it  was,  it  worked  badly.  The  archi- 
tect of  to-day  is  often  warned",  with  reason, 
against  letting  himself  lapse  into  mere 
draughtsmanshij).  He  is  told  to  leave  his 
office  and  live  at  his  buildings;  to  handle 
brick  and  stone  and  timber  more,  and  paper 
Jess.  All  this  the  actual  builder  can  hardly 
help  doing  ;  and  yet  the  builder-architect,  if 
such  he  was,  of  the  pre-Yictorian  genera- 
tion was  incomparably  less  clever  at  con- 
struction than  the  '  designer-architect  of 
to-day.  He  seldom  ventured  bevond  camber 
arches  and  kingpost  trusses;  he  "cribbed" 
his  cornices  from  Peter  Nicholson,  and 
thought  himself  a  wonderful  geometrician 
if  he  knew  how  to  draw  a  broken-backed 
ellipse  with  a  bit  of  string  and  a  couple  of 
pins. 

The  most  despondent  of  us  can  hardly  deny 
that  we  have  imiiroved  on  that  state  of  affairs. 
But  we  are  compelled  to  differ  again  with 
Mr.  Aitchison  when  he  claims  that  the  present 
separation  between  the  professions  of  archi- 
tect and  builder  is  a  return  to  the  practice  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only  in  architecture, 
but  m  eveiy  art,  the  Mediaeval  custom  was  to 
make  the  workman  a  designer,  and  the 
designer  a  workman.  He  began  low  down, 
and  rose,  if  not  entirely  by  ability— for  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  men 
even  then— yet  not  without  ability.  As  he 
rose,  he  naturally  used  his  head  more  and  his 
hands  less.  At  last—  so  far  as  one  can  now 
discern— he  came  to  control  the  general  design 
of  his  buildings,  no  doubt  influencing  the 
style  of  minor  details  also,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  executing  such  of  them  as  he  took  a 
fancy  to.  He  became  the  head  man  of  his 
particular  set  of  craftsmen,  a  set  who  went 
about  from  place  to  place  and  apparently 
worked  for  long  periods  together.  But  in 
England,  at  any  rate— unless  in  very  late 
times — the  architect,  master-mason,  or  what- 
ever else  he  was  called,  seems  to  have  been 
paid  on  the  same  principle  as,  though  wc  may 
hope  more  liberally  than,  the  ordinary 
masons.  Wo  do  not  hear  of  his  setting  up  as 
a  compound  of  designer  and  detective  in  a 
sohtude  of  his  own,  nor  of  his  being  called 
^"^y  monks  or  clergymen  to  prevent  their 
abbeys  and  churches  from  being  "  scamped." 
No  doubt  the  old  chroniclers  sometimes  relate 
that  Bishop  So-and-so  designed  such-and- 
such  a  cathedral,  just  as  modem  chrtmiclers 
relate  that  Lord  So-and-so  designed  a  great 
church— say  in  Yorkshire— which,  as  a  matter 
y  "  architectured  "  by  Sir  Gilbert 

Scott.  But  Bishop  So-and-so  was  not  really 
thearchit«ct.  Tlie  fly-on-the-wheel  flourished 
in  former  times  as  he  flourishes  still,  and 
when  he  happened  to  be  a  gilded  fly,  people. 


then  as  now,  used  to  compliment  him  on  the 
skill  with  which  he  sent  the  carriage  aloii". 

We  should  say,  therefore,  that,  according 
to  the  prevalent  system  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  architect  was  simply  the  head  builder. 
And  while  every  builder,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  was  honestlj'  paid  for  what  he 
did,  this  system  answered.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  guild  which  was  intensely  i^roud  of  its 
work,  and  which  could  visit  him  with  jjains 
and  penalties  if  he  did  that  work  badly,  and 
disgraced  his  "  mystery."  The  guild  at  large, 
probablj',  undertook  the  detective  part  of  the 
modei-n  architect's  duties,  and  undertook 
them  with  such  thorough  practical  knowledge 
as  the  modern  architect  can  seldom  attain  to. 
For  those  within  the  guilds  the  struggle  for 
existence  was  at  a  minirmim.  They  were 
pretty  sui'e  of  regular  vvoik,  and  regular 
payment  for  it.  They  were  not  cutting  each 
other's  thi'oats  in  competition,  nor  offering 
to  supply  the  public  with  labour  and  mate- 
rials at  less  than  cost  price.  Under  these 
conditions  it  was  possible,  and  even  desirable, 
that  the  architect  and  the  builder  should  be 
one  and  the  same  person.  But  when  the 
builder  became  a  general  contractor  matters 
were  utterly  changed.  There  was  a  per- 
petual risk  that  his  contract  would  not  be  a 
pajdng  one.  Then  he  would  be  tempted  to 
make  it  pay  by  fulfilling  it  imperfectly.  And 
even  if  it  was  a  jiaying  one,  imagination  was 
always  showing  him  how  to  make  it  pay 
better  by  leaving  this  thing  out,  and  thin- 
ning that  thing  down,  and  using  inferior 
stuff  and  half-skilled  labour.  The  guilds 
were  gone  as  practical  checks,  and  the  con- 
tractor wanted,  and  still  wants,  somebody  to 
look  after  him.  That  is  how  the  old  designer 
and  worker  i^assed  away,  and  the  modem 
designer  and  detective  arose.  A  man  may  be 
a  good  architect  and  builder  under  14th  or 
loth  century  conditions.  He  cannot  well  be 
a  good  architect  and  contractor,  especially 
under  the  conditions  of  to-day.  The  founders 
of  the  Institute  saw  this,  and  cut  off  his 
contractorship.  He  lins  to  be  an  architect 
and  fifty  other  things  besides,  though  not  a 
builder,  and  altogether  he  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  master 
masons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Still,  he  is  better  than  he  was,  even  within 
living  memory.  When  the  Bxjildixg  News 
was  first  founded,  the  aichitects  whose 
designs  were  worth  publishing  might  almost 
be  counted  on  the  fingers.  "Classic"  was 
at  its  poorest,  and  Gothic  was  almost  centred 
in  Scott  and  Barry  and  Pugin.  Then  a  host 
of  able  chui-chbuilders  ai-ose,  who  have  not 
quite  died  out  j'et.  No  better  work  than 
they  did  has  been  done,  diuing  this  centuiy, 
in  their  special  line.  Street  and  Burges, 
Pearson,  Brooks,  and  many  more  came  near 
to  producing  a  real  revival  of  Early  Gothic, 
as  far  as  churches  were  concerned.  Old 
details  were  never  cojiied  more  faithfully  or 
with  more  artistic  results.  Thej'  did  all  that 
can  be  done  by  skilful  imitation  of  the  jjast. 
If  this  succeeds  anywhere,  it  is  in  eccle- 
siastical art,  which  naturally  loves  the  old 
better  than  the  new.  But  the  system  is  a 
failure  when  it  tries  to  satisfy  present  wants. 
So  it  happened  that  when  modem  church- 
building  was  near  its  best,  and  modern  street 
building  was  near  its  worst,  the  Gothic 
house  of  those  years  was  a  horror,  the  Gothic 
shop-front  was  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood. 
It  had  long  been  proclaimed  from  the  house- 
tops by  people  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  that  civil  and  domestic  architecture, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  wore  nothing  but  church 
architecture  turned  to  different  uses.  Most 
people  will  believe  anything  if  it  is  shouted 
at  them  long  enough  and  loudly  enough,  and 
hundreds  of  architects  believe  this.  They 
wore  told  at  the  same  time,  that  no  Gothic 
was  pure  unless  it  spanned  every  opening 
with  a  pointed  arch.  This,  of  course,  implied 
that  nearly  every  old  hall,  or  grange,  or 
cottage  in  Jingland  was  impure  and  bad;  but 
even  this  result  did  not  give  them  pause. 


They  calmly  set  to  work  to  produce  halls  and 
cottages  that  ivere  pure,  and  street  archi- 
tecture to  match  them.  The  test  of  excellence 
was  the  omission  of  straight  heads  and  lintels" 
in  every  shajjo,  and  singular  indeed  were  the 
I'esiilts.  To  look  through  the  architectural 
journals  of  that  period  is  to  marvel  how  such 
frightful  failures  can  have  been  deliberately 
produced  by  men  who  had  it  in  them  to  do 
much  better.  It  is  to  leam  what  may  happen 
when  people  give  up  their  own  judgment, 
and  submit  themselves,  for  better  or  wor.se, 
to  plausible  theorists. 

Goethe  somewhere  remarks  that  those  who 
know  little  about  art  are  always  ready  to 
talk  about  it,  while  the  really  capable  artist 
prefers  silence.  So  it  happened  that  the 
theorists  wereYouted  at  last  by  a  hardwork- 
ing architect  who  has  hardly  i^ublished  a 
line.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  said  nothing ;  but 
his  buildings,  when  they  apjjeared  one 
after  another,  sjDoke  eloquently  enough.  We 
infer  his  ideas  from  his  designs.  Style,  and 
purity  of  style — those  wiU-of -the- wisps  which 
led  many  of  his  predecessors  into  such  hope- 
less quagmires — never  take  him  out  of  his 
way.  He  will  follow  them  as  far  as  he  is  on 
firm  ground,  and  not  a  step  farther.  Ait  is 
his  object,  and  he  attains  it  bymle,  or  with- 
out rule,  or  against  rule  —  just  as  it  may 
happen  ;  but  alwaj's  in  conformity  to  reason 
and  good  sense.  He  thinks  more  of  expres- 
sion than  of  formal  beauty,  and  knows  that 
it  can  be  produced  in  many  different  phases 
of  architecture.  Perhaps  hardly  intending  it, 
he  has  brought  the  architectural  world  to 
think  as  he  does.  He  has  had  imitators,  as 
every  able  man  has  ;  but  it  is  not  his 
imitators  who  have  learned  most  from  him. 
Architects  who  adojjt  quite  other  types,  and 
who  cultivate  different  fields  from  his,  are 
more  and  more  following  his  principles  with 
success.  His  example  has  encouraged  them 
to  use  their  own  eyes — to  follow  their  own 
star,  in  spite  of  all  theories.  Those  are  the 
ways  in  which  the  best  work  of  to-day  is 
being  done.  It  is  from  these  that  the  improve- 
ment in  modern  architecture,  so  far  as  it  is 
real,  actuaUj'  springs ;  and  it  is  to  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  more  than  to  any  other  in- 
dividual worker,  that  our  profession  owes 
them.  We  hope,  now  architectural  design 
has  become  a  leading  subject  in  the  Institute 
examinations,  that  those  examinations  may 
do  much  to  i^romote  architecture  as  an  art. 
But  this  change  is  so  very  recent  that  its 
effects  can  hardly  show  themselves  yet.  The 
improvement  we  see  is  due  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  architects  from  their  fonner  slavery 
to  theories,  and  to  the  rise  amongst  them  of 
some  original  power  of  thought  and  inven- 
tion. It  shows  itself  yet  only  in  one  or  two 
buildings  out  of  a  hundred.  It  does  not 
affect,  it  is  not  likelj'  to  affect,  the  surveyor, 
who  never  distrusts  his  own  competence  to 
act  as  an  architect,  though  he  is  quite  certain 
of  the  architect's  incapacitj'  to  do  the  work 
of  a  sui'vej'or.  It  has  not  reached,  it  is  not 
likely  to  reach,  the  speculative  builder  who 
thinks  himself  independent  of  surveyors  and 
architects  alike.  But  by  degrees  it  will  raise 
the  taste  of  the  general  jjubUc  ;  and  then 
surveyors'  architecture  and  contractors'  archi- 
tecture will  both  have  to  make  way  for 
something  better. 


VARIED  PRACTICE. 

IT  is  with  art  as  with  authorship.  Have 
not  scores  of  authors  told  us  in  pathetic 
language  of  the  up-hill  struggles  of  men  of 
genius  to  obtain  recognition,  even  bare  sub- 
sistence !'  Do  not  we  read  of  the  wandering 
son  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  having 
hailed  the  ardiqtia  mater  of  Grub-street,  of 
his  cousin  having  told  him  that  there  were 
numerous  "dull  fellows  about  town"  who 
lived  by  writing  books,  and  of  his  essajn.ng  a 
book  in  which  he  dressed  up  three  paradoxes 
with  some  ingenuity,  of  which  the  world  said 
nothing  ?    So  it  is  with  the  practice  of  the 
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architect.  Men  who  have  the  "divine  afflatus  " 
have  found  themselves  outdone  b_v  men  their 
inferiors  in  ability  wlio  have  made  the 
humbler  branches  of  the  profession  a  means 
of  gaining  the  higher. 

Few  pause  to  intpiiro  how  many  and  varied 
are  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  jiractitioner  in 
architecture,  and  what  these  duties  implj'.  If 
we  accept  lluskin's  classification  of  mankind 
that  there  are  four  sets  of  people  -  those  who 
see,  who  taU,-,  who  7nuke,  and  who  think,  we 
ought  to  find  all  these  four  faculties  repre- 
sented amongst  modern  professional  men, 
and  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  so. 
To  one  who  can  see,  there  are  a  hundred  who 
can  talk  about  the  merits,  and  demerits  of 
designs  and  buildings ;  to  one  who  can  make 
or  carry-out  there  are  dojicns  who  can 
speculate  and  give  us  ideas  only.  The  talking 
town  official  is  one  who  gets  on  well  all  rouTid. 
He  is  popular  with  his  committee,  in  "  good 
odour  "  with  the  members  of  the  coi'poration, 
and  generally  manages  to  allay  public  feeling 
and  irritation  on  any  point  or  complaint  that 
may  aris(\  Ih^  adroitly  manages  to  shift 
responsibility  on  someone  else's  shoulders,  to 
smooth  down  the  most  jiersistent  grumbler  or 
councillor ;  but  with  all  those  qualities  for 
avoiding  friction,  ho  is  wanting  in  perception 
and  tact.  Ho  may  say  too  much  at  times,  or 
his  gifted  flueniry  of  speech  may  sometimes 
betray  him  into  contradictions  of  statement, 
which  are  very  provoking  when  he  wants  to 
make  out  a  strong  case.  The  glib  tongue 
is  perilously  contradictoiy.  The  maxim, 
"  Talkers  are  no  good  doers  "  is  found  true  in 
the  office  and  practical  details  of  his  work  ; 
but  "  talk  "  goi's  a  long  way  in  the  committee 
or  board  meeting,  and  in  this  sense  the  adage 
is  not  true.  At  any  rate,  experience  goes  to 
prove  that  the  man  who  "  sees  "  the  best,  or 
who  thinks  the  most  accurately,  is  not  gene- 
rally the  one  that  gets  on  so  well  as  the  talker  in 
a  public  office.  Ilis  capabilities  lie  in  another 
direction — that  of  the  studio  or  drawing-office, 
lie  can  arrange  plans,  design  elevations  and 
details ;  he  will  more  ([uickly  perceive  what  is 
necessary  in  a  scheme  of  drainage  or  water- 
supply,  and  therefore  be  less  likely  to  fall 
into  error ;  but  he  seems  unable  to  maintain 
his  opinion  with  the  same  equanimity  and 
dialectical  skill  as  his  talking  brother.  When 
confronted  with  a  troublesome  and  litigious 
client,  or  questioned  in  a  council-chamber, 
he  loses  all  his  self-confidence,  or  becomes 
irritated  under  a  volley  of  questions  about  a 
matter  of  estimates  or  disputed  accounts.  If 
he  explains  anything  it  is  generally  done  in 
a  tone  which  resents  inquirj-,  and  if  left  to 
advocate  any  design  or  scheme  he  generally 
fails  to  convince.  We  see  in  these  "  divei'sities 
of  gifts  "  in  public  officials,  the  advantages 
of  a  man  of  (piick  reply  and  retort  over  one 
who  likes  to  "think  the  matter  over."  A 
man  of  ready  wit  and  of  quick  perception 
"  hits  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  and  is  more 
likelj'  to  carry  his  point  by  a  coup  de  main, 
a  bold  or  sudden  stroke,  than  by  a  more 
careful  consideration  and  study. 

Imagine  a  scheme  of  sewerage,  or  a  muni- 
cipal impiovement :  the  man  ready  with  an 
answer  will  settle  the  question  in  a  few 
words  ;  he  carries  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
his  committee;  he  is  able  to  give  them  an  ap- 
proximate cost,  to  put  before  them  in  the 
readiest  and  most  convincing  way  the  results 
of  the  system  he  has  i^lanued  ;  to  show  what  it 
wiU  effect  ;  to  remove  from  theii-  minds  any 
merit  in  alternative  schemes  by  emphasising 
the  merits  of  his  own  and  exaggerating  the 
defects  of  any  rival  plan.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  skilled  and  conscientious  official, 
from  an  over-anxiety  to  be  exact,  and  with  a 
desii'e  to  take  opposite  views  into  considera- 
tion, is  able  only  to  accomplish  by  slowstejis, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  much  opposition,  the  very 
same  project.  A  fluent  taUser  can  do  a  great 
<leal  more  than  the  most  careful  set  of  plans 
before  a  mixed  assembly  like  a  town  coxmcil. 
The  most  elaborate  levels  and  sections  will 
fail  to  convince  men  who  cannot  understand 


the  difficulties  attending  a  scheme  of  this 
kind.  The  official  architect  or  surveyor  finds 
it  an  advantage  to  equip  himself  with  a 
variety  of  matters;  to  be  in  touch  with 
builders,  engineers,  and  jn-operty  owner ; 
to  know  something  about  the  three  lead- 
ing branches  of  land  surveying,  valuation, 
and  agency.  In  acquiring  private  rights  as 
in  purchasing  land  for  public  piu-i)oses,  he 
has  to  meet  owners  and  their  legal  advisers, 
to  be  able  to  discuss  points  of  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  easement,  and ri])arian  rights, 
lie  ought  to  bo  a  capable  valuer,  able  to 
alvise  his  committee  as  to  value  of  land, 
enfranchisement  of  copyholds ;  to  discuss 
terms  with  land  agents,  to  understand 
agricultural  law,  and  make  the  best  terms ; 
he  must  be  a  practical  building  surveyor, 
and  be  comj)etent  to  estimate  (quantities, 
measure  and  price  work  for  sewerage,  road- 
making,  paving,  and  the  like.  All  these 
things  leave  him  little  time  or  opportunity 
for  artistic  Work.  Is  it  not  the  same  with 
the  general  ])ractitioner  'r  It  does  not  help 
hiiji  to  ])ay  too  much  attention  to  the 
"Trilbys"  of  the  profession,  and,  like  the 
Svengali  of  the  Association  burlestque,  he 
finds  it  more  profitiible  to  be  "  tainted  with 
the  shade  of  commercial  architecture  "  than 
to  court  the  now  school. 

Eagerness  to  obtain  remunei'ative  work 
may  not  be  favoiu'able  to  the  advancement 
of  professional  interests  and  unity ;  but  the 
provincial  practitioner  knows  how  vorj'  little 
his  income  depends  on  strictly  architectural 
work.  lie  may  be  engaged  on  a  luimber  of 
buildings  and  alterations,  mainly  houses  and 
shops ;  but  the  commission  on  these  works  is 
small  compared  with  a  good  valuation  or 
arbitration  case,  or  even  the  commission  of  a 
bill  of  quantities  for  a  large  building.  These 
are  everyday  matters  of  provincial  practice. 
They  pay  better,  the  work  is  less  onerous 
and  prolonged  than  that  of  the  design  and 
superintendence  of  a  building  which  may 
take  a  year  or  more  in  progress.  Can  we 
be  surprised,  then,  that  the  provincialist 
refuses,  at  the  clamorous  demand  of  a 
London  clique  of  architects,  to  give  up  these 
lucrative  branches  of  his  business lie 
looks  \ipon  his  profession  mainlj'  as  a 
business  for  making  a  living,  not  as  an 
artistic  vocation  or  pursuit.  If  he  sticks  to 
his  "  quantity-taking,"  who  can  blame  him  !' 
Just  when  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  archi- 
tecture, he  is  asked  to  take  out  the  quantities 
for  a  building  that  will  probably  run  into, 
say,  £  Id, 000,  the  bare  commission  on  which 
would  pay  him  better  than  the  usual  5  per 
cent,  on  a  troublesome  job  of  half  that 
amount.  The  former  maj'  take  a  few  days' 
labour,  whereas  the  buQding  might  have 
taken  three  or  four  months.  At  another 
time,  a  walk  over  a  house  to  assess  repairs 
pays  better  than  attending  a  church-bmlding 
committee  for  an  edifice  that  may  be  years 
before  it  brings  him  in  a  penny.  No  doubt 
this  is  all  very  disheartening  to  the  architect 
who  adheres  to  the  high-art  view,  but  we 
have  to  acknowledge  it,  nevertheless,  as 
one  of  the  results  of  making  architecture 
a  professional  occupation  for  thousands  of 
men  when  there  is  really  work  enough  only 
to  make  a  living  for  one  or  small  fi-action  of 
them.  And  is  not  this  desire  to  widen  and 
extend  their  professional  vocation  a  plain 
indication  that  there  are  many  more  in  its 
ranks  who  feel  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  as  sui'veyors  than  as  architects  ?  So 
long  as  surveyors  can  practise  as  architects, 
and  the  latter  in  a  kind  of  self-defence  under- 
take all  kinds  of  business  transactions  which 
are  more  properly  those  of  the  surveyor  or 
general  agent,  we  must  be  content  to  abide 
by  results,  and  to  put  up  with  the  anomaly 
of  seeing  a  man  at  one  moment  of  the  day 
taking  measui'ements  and  valuing  labour 
materials,  and  at  another  engaged  in  design- 
ing a  piece  of  decoration  ;  of  sketching  a 
design  for  a  building  one  day,  and  the  next 
making  a  valuation  for  mortgage.    As  a 


matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  more  than 
a  small  number  of  those  who  join  the  pror 
fession  to  be  architects  in  more  than  name, 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  require  them  to  bo  loyal  to  the  art.  As- 
long  as  our  professional  societies  persist  in 
enrolling  men  as  architects  who  are  mainly 
survoj'ors,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  any  redress- 
on  this  gi'ound. 

Except  to  the  very  few  who  make  archi- 
tecture pure  and  simple  lucrative;,  who  can 
afford  to  leave  to  others  uncongenial  work, 
the  general  practitioner  has  chancos  of  emolu- 
ment denied  to  the  art  ai-chitect.  Does  he 
not  get  appointed  as  an  arbitrator  in  a  large- 
building  case  or  referee  to  decide  an  im- 
portant party-wall  or  contract  dispute,  and 
is  he  not  considered  a  better  man  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  an  "assessor"  in  a  com- 
petition, than  one  who  has  won  many 
competitions  himself  'r  The  fact  is,  the  man 
who  is  the  best  planner  or  the  most  able 
artist,  is  not,  alas  !  as  we  know  by  experience, 
tho  appointed  assessor.  It  is  true  no  is  not 
always  the  wisest  judge,  and  is  wanting  in 
qualities  necessary  for  the  judicial  mmd. 
The  well-to-do  practitioner,  who  has  been. 
emi>loyed  as  arbitrator,  and  is  skilled  as  a 
building  surveyor  as  well  as  architect,  has 
a  better  chance.  No;  the  "  aU-round " 
multiple-headed  man  has  somehow  greater 
chances  of  winning  the  prizes  of  life.  He  is 
more  practical  and  less  emotional,  and  one 
kind  of  work  leads  to  another.  And  there 
are  diversities  of  gifts  in  the  same  individual. 
It  is  a  relief  even  to  some  men  to  turn  to  a 
bill  of  quantities  after  work  on  a  plan  or  an 
elevation.  Some  of  our  leading  artists  have 
taken  to  mechanical  and  mathematical  pur- 
suits. Da  Vinci,  liramante,  Michel  Angelo, 
and  Wren  were  skilled  as  mechanicians  or 
mathematicians,  and  these  different  tastes- 
have  been  pursued  without  any  disadvantage 
to  their  vocation — rather,  we  may  add,  help- 
ing theii'  i)os.sessors  with  resources. 


DUDLEY  GALI-EUY  ART  SOCIETY. 

THE  Summer  Exhibition  of  water-colour 
studies  and  sketches  at  this  gallerj-  is  not 
equal  to  some  of  its  predecessors.  There  are 
many  drawings  from  amatenr  hands  ;  some  crude 
and  feeble  that  would  have  been  better  kept  in 
portfolios  as  samples  of  an  experimental  stage. 
.Still  there  are  evidences  of  promise,  and  a  few  of 
the  best  works  are  from  ladj-  exhibitors,  who  are 
numerous  contributors,  amongst  them  being  3Iis9 
Mary  A.  Sloane,  whose  "  Evening  Meal"  is  full 
of  defightful  sentiment  and  colour.  One  of  her 
best  works,  "Study  of  a  Head"  (84),  is  a  side- 
study  of  a  girl's  head  against  a  dark  foUal  back- 
ground. The  girl  carries  a  bundle  of  ivj'  over 
her  shoulder.  The  drai^nng  and  colour  are  aUke 
admirable,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  poetic  chana 
in  the  handling,  which  is  fuU  of  vigour  and  life. 
The  same  lady  artist's  study  of  geraniums  in  a 
greenhouse  (50)  is  a  fine  perspective  of  blossom, 
rich  in  colour.  jNIiss  Helen  O'Hara  sends  a  few 
studies  of  nature,  showing  careful  work  .ind  a  true 
sense  of  colour.  "  Preparing  for  Sport"  (2),  a 
small  woodland  study, .  with  the  cool  shade  of 
trees  and  sunlight  beyond  ;  and  her  softly- 
rendered  coast  ^dew  with  rocks,  "Giant's 
Causeway  "  (53),  and"  Squally  Weather  "  (284), 
a  clever  study  of  waves  in  grey,  are  promising. 
Miss  Nora  I)a-\-ison's  drawings  are  picturesque. 
"King's  Bench  Walk  in  Spring"  (:J4)  is  a 
sketch  of  a  block  of  red  brick  houses  with  its 
screen  of  foliage,  and  her  sketches  of  "The 
Tower  Bridge"  (243)  are  weU  worthy  of 
attention.  Miss  Margaret  Bernard  has  several 
subjects.  Her  view  from  Cole  Hill,  Wun- 
bome,  is  a  fresh  and  strong  landscape,  broad 
and  sketchy,  and  the  "Market,  Brittany" 
(1.51),  is  a  delightful  luminous  sketch  of  market- 
place with  its  group  of  people  ;  also  a  pleasing 
sketch  is  "  Old  Houses,  Pontaven,  Brittany." 
Another  lady  artist  who  has  done  excellent  work 
is  Miss  Evangeline  Jex-Blake,  whose  "  Castle 
Farm,  Somerset"  (191),  and  her  sketches  fromBrit- 
tanyat  the  end  of  the  gallery  (202, 199)  are  charm- 
ing transcripts  of  impressions  of  nature  in  simple 
washes  of  colour.  Miss  Blake  has  a  knack  of 
expressing  in  few  touches  her  meaning  and  of 
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blending  her  tints,  as  in  the  poUanls  along  the 
stream  of  meadow :  then  we  have  Mrs.  Mary 
Stevens's  delightful  studios  of  wild  hillside 
flowers — "In  the  Valtellina  "  (101),  "Summer 
Time  in  the  Engadine  "  (29G),  and  "  An  Alpine 
Slope"  (315) — all  charming  studies  of  Southern 
•climes.  Her  large  and  very  clever  scene  of  a 
verdure-clad  valley,  with  its  carpeting  of  wild 
flowers  in  every  conceivable  hue,  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  brilliant  painting  ;  the  peaks  of  distant 
hills  and  the  perspective  making  up  a  splendid 
landscape  effect.  The  president's  daughter,  Miss 
Xigel  Severn,  fvu'nishes  two  studies  from 
Brittany  in  a  sketchy,  incisive  style,  and  Miss 
Christian  Severn  sketches  from  Wells  and  Biarritz. 
The  president,  Mr.  Walter  Severn,  contributes 
no  less  than  seven  drawings  of  Biarritz.  His 
principal  ^-iews  are  from  that  locality.  "  VUla 
Belza ' '  (8)  is  a  large  tranquil  scene  in  that 
favoured  French  resort.  Less  hard  is  the  presi- 
dent's "Rocks  and  Waves,  Biarritz."  Here 
a  wide  stretch  of  rippled  sea  is  broken  by 
three  curiously-shaped  masses  of  rock,  against 
■which  waves  ai'e  breaking ;  beyond  is  a  line 
of  hills.  Of  the  other  views,  Xo.  257  is 
the  most  successful,  in  which  the  reflection  of 
sunlight  on  the  rippled  surface  of  sea  is  cleverly 
painted.  B.  J.  M.  Donne  is  a  brilliant  delineator 
of  alpine  and  coast  scenery,  "  A  Tranquil  Day, 
imder  the  Chalk  Cliffs,  S.  Devon"  (5)  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  sea  as  seen  from  a  precipice 
in  the  white  chalk  rock  with  its  flock  of 
cormorants  ;  the  atmospheric  effect  in  ' '  Monte 
Rosa"  (18)  is  a  strongly -painted  subject  after 
Mb  usual  manner,  in  which  body  colour  is  used 
with  sldll  and  technical  power.  E.  A.  K. 
Marshall  has  a  view  at  Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex 
(17),  and  other  landscapes  ;  these  are  laboured  in 
execution,  the  foliage  is  careful  and  finished,  but 
wanting  in  breadth,  as  in  his  "Road  to  HaQshani, 
Sussex,"  aquality  of  workmanship  which  scarcely 
does  justice  to  the  labour.  Maud  Peel's  Italian 
views  of  Bordighera  and  her  charming  sketch  of 
a  fountain  on  the  screen  (324)  are  full  of  delicacy 
of  tone  and  subtle  touch.  One  of  the  best  sea- 
scax)es  is  David  Green's,  "A  Suffolk  Harbour" 
(64),  a  broadly  handled  sea  in  greyish  tones, 
breezy  and  fresh,  with  a  fishing-boat  going 
out.  His  other  sketches,  "A  Bit  of  Old 
Whitby"  (156)  and  the  market,  are  broad  and 
healthy  in  colour.  A  bold  headland  beach  and 
rocky  foreground  is  "Bracken  Bay,  Ayrshire," 
by  R.  Wane  (67),  who  has  very  conscientiously 
depicted  this  north-western  coast  and  other  Scotch 
scenerj-.  Albert  Stevens's  views  near  Lake  Como 
(70,  77;,  and  his  Italian  view  of  "  Sim.set  on  the 
Valtellina,"  equal  past  performances;  brilliance 
of  tone,  sunlight,  lake,  and  hilly  distance  are 
;idmirably  rendered.  Miss  Mary  Stevens's  view  in 
the  same  district  is  very  pleasing  and  realistic  in  its 
meadow  of  poppies  and  daisies.  J.  Carlisle's 
"  Hampstead,"  with  its  may-blo.ssoms  and  under- 
growth, and  the  blue  distance  (96),  is  a  study  of 
much  beautj-.  Several  finished  landscapes  come 
from  George  Marks ;  his  "  Last  Bhish  of  Depart- 
ing Day"  (102)  is  a  strong  sunset  effect.  "On 
Shore  Heath"  (340)  and  "A  Surrey  Heath" 
(366)  are  charmingly  -  finished  landscapes,  in 
which  the  gorse  and  blue  distance  are  very  deli- 
<;ately  handled.  Other  subjects,  like  "  Gorse  and 
May,"  show  Mr.  Marks's  skill  as  a  delineator  of 
commons  and  heaths,  and  their  indigenous  foliage 
and  flowering  shnibs.  Hubert  Medlycott  has  a 
clever  sketch  of  "  Batter  sea  Mill"  (116); 
Howard  G.  Stormont  gives  us  an  effective 
piece  of  Surrey  woodland  (117),  with  its  fir-clad 
hillsides  ;  and  Fred  J.  Aldridge  a  seascape  and 
brigantine  entering  port  (120).  We  must  also 
note  the  broad  and  vigorous  work  done  by  Fred 
Burgess,  who  sends  several  sketches  and  studies 
of  kndsfoape.  "Wimbledon  Common"  (205), 
"Xear  Christchurch "  (290),  and  one  or  two 
other  sketches,  are  all  characterised  by  breadth 
and  good  colour.  J.  Twigg  sends  a  nice  study  of 
Surrey  woodland,  the  dark  foliage  of  a  pine-wood 
with  clumps  of  rhododendrons,  the  blossom  of 
which  makes  a  rich  contrast.  Miss  Rose  Barton's 
.single  subject  is  "Waiting  to  be  Cilled  For" 
'264),  one  of  the  few  figure  studies.  It  repre- 
sents a  lady,  attired  in  ball-dress  and  cloak,  wait- 
ing on  a  balcony  of  a  mansion  in  I'iccadilly  in 
evening  twilight,  perhaps  less  successful  as  a  sub- 
ject than  some  of  Miss  Barton'sbettcr-known  Lon- 
don street  views.  Nor  must  wo  omit  to  mention 
Meniy  Terry's  well-drawn  figure  of  "A  Ijady 
Waiting  "  (259),  and  L.  Block's  wondcrfully- 
clovcr  pieces  of  still-life  realism,  as  the  group.<  of 
old  books,  calf  and  gilt  bound,  with  engraved 
fr'iriti-[,i(:r(;   ")•;    ;„„]    or,-.',^  in  which,   with  a 


fidelity  worthy  of  photographj'  itself,  the  artist 
gives  us,  with  painstaking  minuteness,  even  the 
gilt-lettering  and  the  tool-marks  of  bindings  and 
engravrnga. 


THE  TIMBERS  OF  AUSTRALASIA.— VIII . 

THE  HAKDWOODS  :    V.  WESTERN  AUSTU.«,I.\. 

NEXT  to  Xew  South  Wales,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Australasian  colonies,  in 
point  of  hardwood  wealth,  is  Western  Australia. 
But  little  good  timber  of  any  size  is  met  with 
nearer  the  coast  than  five  to  seven  miles,  and  the 
best  jarrah  grows  on  the  somewhat  humid  and 
relatively  temperate  hilly  ranges  at  least  a  dozen 
miles  further  inland.  The  principal  hardwoods 
belonging  specially  to  this  colony  are  : — 

Jarrah  (E.  marginata)  ; 

Karri  {E.  diversicolor) .  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Xew  Zealand  Kauri  pine. 

White  gum  [E.  reduncd)  ; 

Tuart  {E.  gomphoccphala)  ; 

Red  gum  {E.  calophylla) .  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  River  Murray  red  gum,  E.  rostrata,  of 
^'ictoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

Yate-tree  {E.  cornuta)  ; 

York  gum  [E.  loxophlcba). 

To  which  may  be  added  the  River  Murray  red 
gum,  the  stringy-barks,  and  the  box-trees,  most 
of  which  are  found  in  Western  Australia,  but 
which  I  have  already  described  in  dealing  with 
the  sister  colonies  ;  and,  further,  the  wealth  of  the 
fragrant  sandalwood,  tantalum  ci/r/itorum,  may 
be  incidentally  mentioned,  though  that  timber 
scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  these  articles. 

Bj- far  the  most  important  of  the  West  Australian, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  hardwoods 
is,  of  course,  the  famous  Jarrah  {E.  marginata), 
which  has  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity.  It 
closeh'  resembles  the  forest  mahogany  [E.  resini- 
fera)  of  New  South  Wales,  which  (as  already 
mentioned)  is  often  sold  for  it,  and,  indeed, 
jarrah  is  sometimes  even  known  as  "  West 
Australian  mahogany."  There  are  many  frauds 
practised  in  the  timber  trade  of  Australasia  by 
unscrupulous  persons,  far  more  serious  and  repre- 
hensible than  this,  for  (as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out)  the  E.  resinifera  is  really  a  most 
valuable  timber.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
possess  certain  specific  qualities  of  the  jarrah- 
wood,  and  those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  specially 
emploj^  this  timber  should  take  the  best  means  of 
getting  it,  by  dealing  only  with  timber-merchants 
or  shipijers  of  undoubted  probity  and  unquestion- 
able reputation. 

The  jarrah  is  a  large  tree,  growing  occa-sionally 
lo  a  height  of  80ft.  up  to  the  first  branch,  and 
with  a  stem  circumference  of  32ft.  at  5ft.  from 
the  ground.  It  covers  14,000  square  miles  of 
country.  The  timber  from  the  hill  districts  (par- 
ticularly that  of  the  ironstone  ranges)  is  of  a  darker 
colour,  harder,  tougher,  and  heavier  than  that 
from  the  plains,  weighing,  when  well  seasoned, 
about  64lb.  per  cubic  foot.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  easier  to  work  than  several  of  the  other 
Eucalypts  of  the  groat  western  colony,  notwith- 
standing its  close,  interlocked  grain,  and  its  great 
strength,  both  transverse  and  tensile.  It  is  one 
of  the  least  inflammable  of  woods,  and  is,  there- 
fore, specially  suitable  for  house-building  purposes 
and  the  heavier  class  of  furniture  and  fittings,  for 
which  it  is  largely  employed.  But  it  possesses  a 
still  greater  value  in  the  fact  that,  -when  selected 
from  the  hiUy  districts,  felled  at  the  season  when 
the  sap  is  least  active,  and  subsequently  dried  and 
seasoned  with  proper  care,  it  is  the  most  im- 
pervious timber  known  to  the  borings  of  the 
teredo,  chelura,  and  termites. 

Jarrah  is  in  extensive  demand  for  piles, 
especially  in  Western  Australia,  where  it  is  ex- 
clusively used  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  is  largely 
regarded  also  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  durable 
timbers  for  the  frames  and  planking  of  ships  ; 
while  for  the  general  structure  of  jetties,  for 
railway  sleepers,  and  all  kinds  of  underground 
structures  its  value  is  amply  attested  bj''  its  ex- 
tensive employment,  not  only  in  the  chief 
country  of  its  growth,  but  by  the  nearest  neigh- 
Iwuring  colonies  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria. 
ObtainaWe  throiigh  at  least  five  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  within  a  short  or  moderate  distance 
of  the  shipping  ports,  and  waited  on,  as  one  may 
say,  by  seven  private  timber  railways  belonging 
to  the  different  timber  companies,  and  having  a 
total  mileage  of  at  least  120  miles  ready  to 
transport  it  to  the  coast— the  most  important  of  I 
these  railways  is  the  forty-mile  line  of  the 


Rockingham  Railway  and  Jarrahilalo  Timber 
Companj',  Limited,  which  jjasses  through  the 
heart  of  the  .Jarrahdalc  Forest  to  Rockingham 
Bier,  on  the  western  coast,  25  miles  south  of  the 
capital,  Perth — this  splendid  and  invaluable  hard- 
wood is  more  accessible  to  foreign  trafiic  than 
even  most  of  the  timbers  of  Xew  South  Wales 
under  present  conditions.  And,  in  the  words, 
therefore,  of  Baron  von  Miiller,  "  this  much  can 
be  foreseen — that  E.  mirginata  is  destined  to 
supply  one  of  the  most  lasting  of  hardwood 
timbers  for  a  long  time  to  como,  at  the  least 
costly  rate,  to  very  many  parts  of  the  globe." 

Ne.xt  to  jarrah,  the  best  known  of  the  West 
Australian  hardwoods  is  Karri  {E.  diversicolor), 
though  its  distribution  is  very  much  smaller, 
extending  over  onlj'  about  2,300  square  miles  of 
territory,  and  occurring  in  the  humid  country 
about  the  south-western  coastal  rivers  east  of 
Cape  Leuwin.  The  Karri  is  a  gigantic  tree, 
which  has  only  one  rival  in  size  in  the  Australa- 
sian colonies,  the  colossal  mountain  ash  [E. 
aiiiggdalina)  of  Victoria,  the  grand  features  of 
which  it  almost  completely  repeats.  Its  maximum 
height  can  scarcely  be  overrated  at  400ft.,  as 
stems  have  been  measured  300ft.  long  up  to  the 
first  limb,  and  a  circumference  of  60ft.  at  the 
base  is  on  record.  From  these  enormous  trunks 
widths  of  timber  as  great  as  12ft.  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  young  trees,  when  growing 
closely  together,  have  a  very  slender  stem,  so 
much  so  that  a  tree  180ft.  high,  and  with  com- 
paratively but  little  foliage,  ma)^  have  a  stem  not 
over  a  foot  in  diameter.  This  pirticular 
characteristic,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
smooth  and  whitish  bark  of  the  mast-like  stems, 
impresses  a  peculiar  character  upon  the  karri 
forests,  should  make  the  timber  specially  suitable 
for  flagstaffs  and  ships'  masts  and  yards,  the 
more  so  as  it  is  not  only  durable,  but  elastic, 
though  not  so  easily  worked  as  jarrah.  Hitherto 
it  has  not  been  employed  as  largely  as  its  merits 
would  seem  to  warrant,  though  it  has  proved 
valuable  for  rails  and  shafts,  the  spokes  and 
felloes  of  wheels,  and  for  other  purposes  where 
strength  and  toughness,  combined  with  elasticity, 
are  needed.  The  tree,  which  is  easily  manageable 
in  culture,  and  of  comparatively  quick  growth, 
was  introduced  some  years  ago  into  not  only 
Victoria,  but  the  South  of  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  and  other  extra -Australian  countries, 
where  it  is  frequently  called  E.  culossea,  on 
account  of  its  colossal  size.  Its  proper  and 
specific  name,  however,  according  to  the  con- 
sentaneous opinion,  I  believe,  of  all  Australian 
experts,  is  E.  diversicolor,  which  appellation  it 
derived  from  the  unusual  paleness  of  the  leaves 
on  the  under  side. 

The  White  Gum  of  Western  Australia  [E. 
rcdu)ic(i),  called  by  the  aborignals  "  Wandoo,"  is 
the  most  important  timber,  in  point  of  distribu- 
tion, after  jarrah,  the  forests  occupying  at  least 
10,000  square  miles.  It  is  found  generally  in 
all  the  forests  excepting  those  where  karri 
abounds ;  but  it  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Darling  Range.  It 
is  not  a  particularly  tall  tree,  seldom  exceeding 
r20ft.  in  height,  though  the  stem  is  often  very 
thick,  and  has  been  known  to  attain  a  diameter 
of  17ft.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  timbers  in 
existence,  weighing  (in  well-seasoned  stuff)  at 
least  701b.  per  cubic  foot,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  wood,  which  is  pale  in  colour,  is  proportion- 
ately hard,  tough,  and  durable,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  colony,  especially  for  cart-shafts, 
cogs,  rollers,  and  the  naves,  spokes,  and  felloes 
of  wheels,  for  all  of  which  it  is  pre-eminently 
adapted.  It  should  have,  I  think,  a  very  much 
wider  application  in  foreign  use,  and  I  have  heard 
no  reason  alleged  why  it  should  not  stand  in 
much  the  same  timber  category  as  the  ironbarks 
of  New  South  Wales.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  the  white  gum  of  the  great  western 
forests  does  not  appear  to  have  figured  to  any 
material  extent  as  an  article  of  export. 

Tuart  {E.  gomphocephnla)  is  a  very  valuable 
timber  on  account  of  its  exceeding  strength,  as  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  very  strongest  timbers 
known.  The  area  of  its  disti'ibution  is  limited, 
as  it  grows  only  on  the  limestone  ranges  one  or 
two  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  its  limits  are  the  Jlun-ay  River  —  the 
Muri-ay  which  empties  itself  into  Peel  Inlet, 
and  not,  of  course,  its  far  larger  namesake 
of  the  south-eastern  colonies — on  the  north, 
and  (jreogr.ijjhe  B  ly  on  the  south,  an  ex- 
tent of  only  about  one  degree  ot  latitude.  It 
is  a  p.articularly  harl  timber,  twitted  and  curled 
in  the  grain  ;  it  shrinks  very  little  in  seasoning. 
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and  will  not  split  diiring  the  process,  and  it  has 
been  kno\^^l  to  be  exposed  for  thirty  j'ears  without 
heing  affected.  Timrt  is  consequently  much 
esteemed  for  shipbuilding,  the  coaming  of  hatches, 
engine-bearers,  the  framing  of  railway  carriages, 
carriage  wheels,  kc.  Largo-si/.e  ])lanks  and 
scantlings  from  20ft.  to  4o{t.  long  and  2ft. 
wide  can  be  cut  from  this  timber. 

Th(^  West  Australian  iJod  (iiim  {E.  CaHophyUn) 
is  reall}'  a  species  of  ironbark,  growing  between 
Irwin  Bay  and  King  ( ieorgi^'s  Sound  on  the 
south-east  coast,  and  attaining  a  height  scarcely 
inferior  to  jarrah,  with  an  occasional  stem 
diameter  of  10ft.  Its  consumption  appears  to  be 
chiefly  local,  and  principally  at  the  hands  of 
builders  and  wheelwrights,  who  respectively 
employ  it  for  rafters  and  oth(>r  constructional 
purposes,  for  naves  and  spokes,  and  likewise  for 
agricultural  implements.  There  seems,  however, 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  form  an  article  of 
export,  especially  as  its  habitat  is  so  near  to 
Albany,  the  West  Australian  port  of  call  of  all 
the  great  ocean  liners. 

Yate-tree  (E.  ciiniiita)  is  another  valuable 
timber,  growing  between  Cape  Kichc  and 
Geographe  liay,  and  is  considered  for  some 
purposes  equal  to  the  best  English  ash.  Its 
excessive  hardness  and  great  elasticity  render  it 
peculiarly  useful  for  the  shafts  of  carts  and 
similar  articles,  as  also  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  wheelwrights'  work,  liut  it  is  also  of 
value  to  the  shipbuilder,  or  rather,  pcThans,  the 
boatbuilder,  as  it  is  particularly  adajited  for  the 
ribs  of  boats.  Moreo\'er,  according  to  Mr.  Walter 
Gill,  F.L.S.,  Conservator  of  Forests  in  South 
Australia  (into  which  colony  the  j-ate-tree  has 
been  introduced  during  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  with  marked  success),  this  timber  possesses 
a  special  value,  peculiar  to  itself,  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  fit  for  many  purposes  at  an  earlier  age  than 
most  of  the  other  hardwoods.  A  fence  at 
Bundaleer  (S.A.)  was  lifted  some  time  ago,  in 
■which  the  sjip-wood  of  the  round  posts,  cut  from 
trees  only  seven  years  old,  showed  no  signs  of 
decay,  though  they  had  been  standing  in  the 
ground  three  years.  "  Few  posts  of  other  sap- 
lings at  such  an  age,"  says  Jlr.  (iill,  "  will  stand 
in  the  ground  above  one  j'ear.  The  timber,  also, 
even  when  cut  to  a  thin  strip,  proves  very  tough 
and  elastic ;  and,  used  as  single  bars  in  a  plough, 
it  stands  the  daily  strain  of  a  six -horse  team 
■without  a  sign  of  fracture." 

York  Gum  {fj.  loxophkba)  is  found  in  much  the 
same  district  as  the  white  gum.  In  height  it 
seldom  exceeds  80ft.,  and  the  area  of  its  distribu- 
tion is  in  extent  about  the  same  as,  or  slightly 
larger  than,  that  of  the  Karri — viz.,  2,400  square 
miles.  It  is  non-fissUe,  but  remarkable  for  its 
toughness,  and  consequently  of  special  value  to 
■wheelwrights. 

There  are  some  other  species  of  Eucalyptus 
belonging  to  this  colony  which  may  be  mentioned. 
The  West  Australian  Blue  Gum  {E.  megacarpd) 
prevails  between  Cape  Leu  win  and  King  George's 
Sound,  and  is  understood  to  be  a  valuable  timber, 
though  at  present  it  is  seldom  used.  Gimlet- 
wood  {E.  salubris),  the  most  important  in  the 
colony  of  several  species  for  the  distillation  of  the 
essential  oil  out  of  Eucalyptus,  is  a  remarkably 
tough  timber,  though  workable  ■with  comparative 
ease,  and  not  only  serves  for  poles,  shafts,  &c.,  of 
vehicles,  but  is  likewise  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  wood-engraver.  Both  this 
timber  and  the  Morrell-tree  (E.  longicoriiii)  are 
"ound  about  the  sources  and  upper  regions  of  the 
Swan  River,  the  latter  being  extremely  dark  in 
colour  and  particularly  hard,  and  employed 
locally  for  rafters  in  house-building,  and  for  all 
kinds  of  wheelwright's  work  and  agricultural 
implements.  And  there  is  still  a  bastard  Box 
{E.  Microtheca)  scattered  northward  from  the 
Murchison  River  to  Cambridge  Gulf,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  local  experts  as  producing  a  dark, 
hard,  heavy,  elastic  timber,  well  adapted  for 
railway  posts  and  sleepers,  waterworks,  and  a 
multitude  of  lesser  building  and  ordinary  car- 
pentry purposes. 

The  Melaleuca  leucadendron,  already  mentioned 
rmder  the  head  of  Queensland  as  White  Tea-tree, 
is  now  extremely  common  in  the  swamps.  It  is 
generallj'  known  in  this  country  as  paper-bark 
tree.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  peculiar 
employment  which  it  now  finds — viz.,  the  use  of 
the  bark  for  packing  fresh  and  perishable  articles 
of  food.  De  LijiKA. 


Messrs.  Ridges  and  North,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, have  arranged  partnership,  and  have  opened 
of&ces  at  24b,  Warwick-street,  Worthing. 


CONCERT-HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY- 
ROOMS.— XIX. 

By  EuNF-sT  A.  E.  Wooduow,  A.R.I.B.A. 

IX  the  last  four  chapters  I  have  given  examples 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  concert-halls  of 
England  and  the  Continent  which  are  used  for 
orchestral  and  concert  music  only,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  how,  under  various  circum- 
stances, different  forms  have  been  adopted  at 


Fig.  1.— a,  hall;  B,  entrances;  C,  minor  hall; 
D,  orchestra  ;  E,  library  ;  F,  corridor. 


home  and  abroad  with  a  varied  degree  of  success. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  these  forms  and 
proi)ortions  vary  in  almost  every  individual  case. 
The  plans  which  have  been  used  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  chapters  differ  to  a  degree  one  can 
scarcely  credit  when  one  considers  the  laws  of 
.acoustics  which  are  said  to  govern  buildings  in 
which  music  is  performed.  The  acoustical  pro- 
perties we  learn  from  our  textbooks  are  regu- 
lated by  the  proportions  and  shape  of  the 
auditorium,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
constructed,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Proportions,  materials,  and  ventilation 
must  therefore  be  considered  by  the  architect  in 
designing  a  successful  concert-hall.  It  is  im- 
possible to  put  down  hard-and-fast  rules  to  be 


Fig.  2.— a,  gallery  level  of  hall ;  B,  staircases ; 
C,  foyer ;  D,  loggia ;  E,  upper  part  of  minor  hall. 


observed  under  these  three  heads ;  and,  in  fact, 
every  ease  must  be  treated  on  its  merits.  Mr. 
Burrows,  in  his  paper  on  ' '  Sound  in  its  Relation  to 
Buildings,"  read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  drew  attention  to  the  various 
forms  which  the  plan  of  a  building  should  assume 
to  insure  acoustical  success,  and  he  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
existed  among  authorities  on  this  important 


question.  First  we  have  the  roctangnlar  room, 
then  the  circular,  the  polygonal,  the  octagonal, 
the  amphitheatrical,  the  room  with  curved  end 
and  straight  sides,  followed  by  the  horseshoe  typo, 
and,  lastl}',  by  the  composite  type. 

We  have  seen  many  examples  of  th(;  rect- 
angular plan  in  the  illustration  of  the  former 
numbers  of  these  articles.  Fig.  1  and  2  repre- 
sent the  Clark  Hall  at  Paisley,  which  is  a  plan 
of  this  class,  and  a  noted  success.  Fig.  3,  the 
Cincinnati  Alusic  Hall,  built  by  A.  F.  Oakcy,  is  a 
building  planned  asanelongated  rectangle, and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  ccmcert  halls  of  America. 

Referring  to  buildings  of  the  composite  type, 
Mr.  Hurrows  spoke  of  the  (Jrand  Theatre,  Isling- 
ton, which  was  built  by  Mr.  Matcham,  and  is  a 
house  of  the  provincial  class  of  theatres,  where 
the  play  can  be  sc(;n  and  heard  from  every  part 
of  the  iiouse.  I  produce  in  Fig.  4  a  plan  of  the 
ground-floor  level  of  this  house,  and  in  Fig.  5  a  jdan 
of  thedrcss-circle  level.  Although  built asa theatre, 
this  auditorium  cannot  strictly  be  .said  to  come 
under  the  class  of  conc(:rt  halls  and  assembly 
rooms  ;  but  it  is  an  example  of  a  successful  build- 
ing for  acoustics  purposes,  wherein  operas  as  welt 
as  plays  are  performed. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Oakey,  in  his  admirable  paper  on 
"  Acoustics  of  Architecture,"  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  I'lin  Noxtrand's  Magazine  in  1881,  says 
that  the  acoustics  of  buildings  isa  science  with  which 
intention  has  nothing  to  do  :  each  problem  must 
be  studied  by  itself,  and  every  possible  contingency 
must  be  weighed  and  settled  by  some  appliciition 
of  the  few  simple  laws  we  have  to  depend  on. 
There  are  many  apartments  that  arc  agreeable  to 


Fio.  3. — A,  auditorium  ;  B,  minor  hall ;  C,  or- 
chestra ;  D,  approaches ;  E,  adjuncts. 

a  speaker  and  to  his  audience,  while  to  a  musician 
and  his  audience  tbej'  are  more  or  less  annoying, 
and  this  is  easily  understood,  because  the  ^'ib^ation8 
produced  by  speaking  are  not  of  so  prolonged  or 
regular  a  nature,  and  consequently  cannot  cause 
nearly  so  much  reverberation.  But,  on  tke  other 
hand,  there  is  no  instance  of  an  apartment  where 
music  is  heard  to  advantage,  where  a  speaker 
does  not  find  himself  free  from  restraint,  oppres- 
sion, or  a  necessity  for  exhaustive  exertion. 

Proportion,  of  course,  governs  entirely  the 
success  of  a  haU,  and  from  the  above  remarks  of 
Mr.  Oakey,  one  must  take  into  consideration  the 
use  to  which  the  hall  has  to  be  put.  In  another 
portion  of  his  paper  he  speaks  of  the  distance  the 
average  speaker  can  be  heard  as  90ft.  in  front  of 
him  in  the  direction  in  which  he  speaks,  75ft.  at 
the  side,  30ft.  behind,  and  45ft.  in  a  vertical 
direction.  Taking  any  three  of  these  figures,  we 
have  90,  30,  45,  or  6,  2,  3  ;  90,  75,  45,  or  6,  5,  3  ; 
30,  75,  45,  or  2,  5,  3,  or  always  harmonic  pro- 
portions. These  proportions  must  exist  in  the 
first  movement  or  first  disturbance  of  the  air,  or 
these  distances  as  gfiven  would  be  incorrect ;  and 
if  these  proportions  are  true  for  the  first  move- 
ment, they  must  be  so  for  every  particle  of  air 
that  passes  the  sonorous  tremor.  Supposing, 
continues  the  ■writer,  as  is  often  the  case,  that 
the  speaker  faces  in  the  shortest  direction  ;  then 
the  resistance  in  that  direction  is  much  less  than 
laterally  and  vertically,  while  the  force  in  that 
direction  is  greater;  consequentlj-,  before  those 
persons  seated  near  the  side  walls  have  heard 
anything,  those  seated  between  the  speaker  and 


Fig, 

tde  wall  opposite  have  not  only  heard,  but  have 
received  an  echo  from  the  wall  hehind  them.  If 
we  suppose  this  defective  disposition  to  be  changed 
for  a  hall  of  harmonic  proportions,  in  which  the 
speaker  delivers  his  voice,  as  he  should,  in  the 
length,  we  will  be  much  better  ofE,  inasmuch  as 
the  sounds  will  be  appreciated  at  all  points  with 
the  same  intensity ;  but  we  still  have  to  deal 
more  or  less  with  that  opposite  wall  and  its 
echoes. 

Not  only  the  proportions  of  the  plan  must  be 
considered,  but  the  proportions  of  the  section. 
Fig.  6,  which  is  taken  from  IMr.  Gosset's  work 
on  planning  theatres,  gives  a  diagram  of  a  speaker 
on  the  stage,  and  the  dotted  Hues  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voice.  In  this  section  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  line  of  the  area  floor,  and  the  lines  of  the 
galleries  above,  are  all  set  out  on  the  Scott 
EusseU  isacoustic  curve,  so  that  the  sound-wave 
passes  to  the  back,  without  interruption  from  the 
bodies  or  clothing  of  those  seated  in  the  front 
rows.  Mr.  Oakey  says  there  are  many  difficulties 
which  beset  us,  including  the  absorbing  surface 
— an  audience  present  with  their  clothing.  It  is 
not  because  you  are  at  a  greater  distance,  in  your 
back  seat,  from  what  is  going  on,  that  you  cannot 
hear  weU  :  it  is  because  there  is  a  quantity  of 
material  in  dresses,  coats,  bonnets,  &c.,  between 
you  and  the  performance,  and  because  the  soiind 
is  rising  with  the  exhalations  of  aU  these  people, 
untU  it  passes  far  above  your  head,  as  you  sit  on 
a  dead  level  with  your  nostrils  presented  to  the 
entertainment  in  the  vain  attempt  to  see,  if  you 
cannot  hear.  There  is  no  disadvantage  to  a 
listener  in  being  at  the  farthest  end  of  an  apart- 
ment, if  only  he  has  nothing  but  the  air,  and  pure 
air,  between  his  ears  and  what  he  listens  to. 
Mr.  Oakey  says  between  his  ears,  because  that 
average  height  must  determine  the  difference 
between  .the  level  of  his  seat  and  that  of  his 
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neighbours  in  front.  In  other  words,  there 
ghonld  1*  not  less  than  6in.,  and,  if  possible,  9in. 
difference  in  the  levels  of  the  scatti,  so  that  they 
may  rise  in  a  gradual  line  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
The  diagram.  Fig.  6,  fully  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  these  remarks. 
The  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  to  which  I 


I.  6. 

have  alreadj-  referred  as  an  example  of  a  successful 
acoustic  building,  is  proportioned  on  the  figures 
•5,  3,2,  the  dimensions  being  130ft.  long,  by  78ft. 
wide,  and  o2ft.  high.  The  area  floor  rises  from 
the  platform  to  the  back  wall,  which  is  a  flat 
curve.  In  America,  the  Boston  Music  Hall  is 
said  to  be  a  good  example  of  Mr.  George  Snell's 
work  in  that  city  ;  this  hall  is  worked  out  on 
harmonic  proportions.    The  dimensions  for  the 


Fig.  5. 


Cincinnati  Music  Hall  are  based  upon  the  figures 
o,  3,  2,  being  200ft.  long,  120ft.  wide,  and  80ft. 
long  (see  Fig.  3). 

Many  of  my  notes  on  this  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  fifth  article  on  ' '  Theatres ' ' 
in  the  BuiLDrxG  News  of  August  19,  1892, 
are,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  subject  now 
under  discussion,  although  written  in  special  con- 
nection with  theatre  buildings,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  traverse  the  ground  a  second  time.  In 
that  article  appeared  a  composite  plan  of  "Wagner 
Theatre  at  Bayreuth,  as  well  as  a  semicircular 
project  by  Messrs.  Davioud  and  Bourdais,  the 
section  of  which,  however,  is  reproduced  in  this 
chapter,  being  necessarj-  to  explain  some  of  the 
text. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  used  to  insure 
acoustical  success  at  one  time,  all  authorities 
agreed  that  wood  was  the  only  article  to  be  relied 
upon  ;  but  of  late  years  authorities  have  differed 
even  on  this  point.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
success  Messrs.  Perry  and  Reed  attained  when 
they  erected  the  first  fireproof  music-hall  in 
London.  This  example  has  been  copied  in  many 
instances,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  success  of  ail 
is  the  (Queen's  Hall,  Langham- place. 

Concrete  has  been  found  to  have  a  g^eat  amount 
of  resonance,  doubtless  on  acount  of  the  interstices 
in  its  formation.  Mr.  Peny's  instance  of  a  con- 
crete house  built  by  him  on  the  coast,  where  the 
sound  of  a  gale  blowing  would,  as  he  expressed 
it,  make  the  house  hum,  is  an  example  of  the 
resonance  of  concrete.  Hard  plaster  surfaces  are 
not  consistent  with  perfection  in  acoustics.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  method  used  by  Mr. 
Knightley  for  lining  the  walls  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  Langham-place,  as  being  highly  satisfactory. 

The  form  of  the  ceiling  is  also  a  matter  of  much 
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importance,  to  which  architects  should  give  great 
attention.  Mr.  Statham  claims  that  a  flat,  or 
nearly  flat,  ceiling  is  tlic  best  form  for  a  music- 
hall  ;  others,  as  Mr.  Burrows  points  out,  insist  on 
a  curved  form  for  a  ceiling,  while  others  again 
are  content  with  an  ordinary  flat  curve  or  concave, 
which  has  proved  a  success  at  Cincinnati  Music- 
hall  (Fig.  3). 

Ventilation  enters  largely  into  the  question  of 
the  pei-fection  of  a  concert-room,  the  air  should 
be  kept  pure,  and  the  direction  of  the  ventilation 
should  be  from  the  performer  to  the  audience. 
A  dense  or  foul  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  success. 


NOTES    ON    DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE, 
—XVIII. 

EX.VMIXIXG  AND  TESTING  OLD  DRAINS  AND  S.^NITARY 
APl'LI.VXCES. 

WHILST  it  is  essential  that  every  drain  and 
sanitary  fitment  in  all  its  details  shall  be 
properly  designed  and  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  recognised  principles  of  sanitary  science, 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  absolutely  efiicient 
when  first  constructed,  yet  in  the  interests  of 
health  it  is  also  desirable  that  they  should  be 
periodicallj-  examined  and  tested — say,  once  a 
year — by  a  thoroughly  qualified  sanitary  expert. 
Unfortunately,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
the  instances  in  which  such  a  rule  is  adopted  and 
properly  carried  out  are  comparatively  rare,  the 
more  usual  practice  being  to  defer  such  examina- 
tion until  it  is  unmistakably  realised  that  some 
hitherto  unnoticed  defect  has  been  the  cause  of 
serious  illness  or  disease,  and  which,  had  it  been 
discovered  in  time,  might  have  been  easily 
remedied.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  drains 
and  sanitary  fittings  are  subject  to  the  deterior- 
ating influence  of  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and 
also  to  inevitable,  if  slow,  decay.  On  these 
grounds  alone  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  periodically  examined  and  repaired  if  required. 
In  addition,  the  drains  are  constantly  liable  to 
be  rendered  inefiicient  at  some  point  through 
accidental  or  unforeseen  causes,  such  as  a  settle- 
ment of  the  ground  or  building,  whilst  the 
fitments  are  often  damaged  or  rendered  insani- 
tary through  improper  or  careless  use.  By  a 
careful  examination  from  time  to  time  any  defects 
arising  from  such  causes  are  ascertained,  and  may 
then  be  remedied  at  a  trifling  expense  compared 
to  that  which  may  eventually  become  necessary 
if  allowed  to  continue  for  a  short  period  without 
attention. 

When  making  an  examination  respecting  th3 
sanitary  condition  of  the  drains  and  fitments  of 
any  building,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole 
method  of  procedure  should  be  systematic  and 
thorough,  or  the  final  results  will  be  unreliable 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Nothing  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  should  be  left  to 
guesswork,  or  taken  for  granted,  but  everything 
that  may  affect  the  hygienic  condition  of  the 
building  under  consideration  should  be  exhaust- 
ively examined  and  tested .  To  do  this  effectually 
requires  considerable  experience,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  judgment,  time,  and  patience, 
and  is  altogether  a  very  different  proceeding  from 
the  superficial  operations  usuall}'  carried  out  and 
considered  suflicient  for  such  a  purpose. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  plan  of 
the  drainage  system,  situation  of  outfall,  the 
gradients  and  flushing  arrangements  of  the  various 
branch  drains,  and  the  general  character  of  drain- 
age discharged  bj'^  each  should  first  be  obtained. 
The  position  of  the  intercepting  and  inspecting 
chambers  should  be  noted.  Their  interiors  should 
be  closely  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  tested,  to 
see  if  the  bottoms  and  benchings  are  sound  and 
water-tight.  It  should  also  be  observed  if  the 
branch  or  main  channels  have  any  tendency  to 
cause  splashing  or  obstruct  in  any  way  the  even 
flow  of  sewage.  The  condition  of  the  intercspt- 
ing  trap  should  be  remarked — its  degiee  of  self- 
cleansing  action  and  depth  of  water-seal ;  also  that 
the  stopper  to  the  cleansing  arm  is  properly  fixed. 
The  various  gully  traps  should  a^f-o  be  examined 
as  regards  their  state,  depth  of  water  seal, 
also  whether  they  are  rendered  ineffi  i^nt  by  the 
water-seal  being  momentumed  or  siphone  1  out  by 
the  discharge  of  water  into  the  traps  or  the 
passage  of  sewage  through  the  drain  with  which 
they  may  be  connected.  The  provision  of  fresb- 
air  inlets  and  foul-air  outle's  to  the  drains, 
whether  sufficient')-  ade4ua'e  or  not,  together 
with  their  position  as  regards  the  doors,  windows, 
chimneys,  &c.,  of  the  house,  and  the  description 
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of  joint  used  for  foul-air  extracting;  shafts 
hould  be  noted.  Also  that  all  soil-pipes  arc 
carrieii  >ip  full  bore  and  prov'ided  with  wire  g^uards 
at  the  top,  that  the  rain-water  pipes  arc  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  foul  drains,  and  that  the 
overflows  from  cisterns,  safes,  fitments,  &c.,  dis- 
charn;e  into  the  open  air  in  suitable  situations.  It 
should  be  ascertained  whether  any  drains  pass 
under  the  building,  and,  if  so,  the  character  of 
such  drain  and  its  construction  ;  also  whether  any 
cesspools  or  neglected  refuse  heaps  arc  situated 
near  the  house.  Any  wells  or  underground  rain- 
water tanks  should  be  examined,  and  if  used  for 
drinking  purposes,  the  water  analysed.  The 
course  of  the  overflow  from  the  rainwater  tank 
should  also  be  determined. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  joints  and  pipes  of 
the  drains  are  thoroughly  sound,  various  "  tests" 
have  beendevi.sed,  the  more  important  being  those 
known  as  the  "  hydrostatic  "or  "  water  test  "  and 
the  "  smoke  test."  The  details  connected  with 
the  application  of  both  these  tests  have  already 
been  given.  The  results  obtained  by  the  water 
test  are  the  most  trustworthy,  though  this  test 
cannot  always  be  conveniently  applied  to  existing 
drains.  Usually,  the  smoke  test  is  adopted  ;  but 
where  a  drain  passes  under  any  biiilding,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  arrangements  for  that  portion 
being  thoroughly  tested  with  water.  When 
testing  drain,  soil,  or  ventilating  pipes  with 
smoke,  the  test  should  be  caiTicd  out  by  means  of 
a  machine  which  is  capable  of  forcing  the  smoke 
into  the  pipes  with  some  degree  of  pressure 
instead  of  simply  filling  them  with  smoke  and 
allowing  same  to  find  its  way  through  any  defects 
unassisted.  Having  ascertained  that  the  house- 
drains  are  disconnected  from  the  public  sewer  by 
means  of  an  intercepting  trap  and  that  both  it 
and  all  the  gully  traps  connected  w  ith  the  drains 
are  well  sealed  with  water,  the  smoke  u\acliine  is 
attached  to  the  fresh-air  inlet  of  the  drainage 
system,  and  smoke  driven  in  until  it  is  seen  to 
escape  freely  at  the  outlets  of  all  the  soil  and 
ventilating  pipes.  The  outlets  of  these  pipes 
(and  any  other  openings  connected  with  the 
drains)  must  then  be  securely  plugged  with  a  damp 
cloth  or  well-tempered  clay,  and  the  smoke  forced 
in  under  pressure.  Where  a  smoke  machine 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  97  is  used,  any 
defects  are  immediately  made  known  by  the 
constant  falling  of  the  cylinder  connected  with 
the  combustion- chamber,  in  addition  to  the 
smoke  being  seen  to  issue  through  any 
imperfect  joints  or  other  d'~fec*s.  In  places 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  attach  the  smoke - 
machine  to  the  fresh-air  inlet,  the  smoke  may 
be  driven  in  through  any  gully-trap  that  may 
be  suitably  situated  for  the  purpose,  the  water- 
seal  being  first  removed. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  smoke  issues 
freely  from  the  ventilating  pipes  or  foul  air 
extracting  shafts  without  anj-  restriction  what- 
ever, in  order  to  make  sure  tliat  they  are  properly 
carrying  out  the  object  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  bend  at  the  foot  of  a  foul  air 
extracting  shaft  has  been  frequently  found  com- 
pletely choked  with  rubbish,  iron  rust,  &C.,  thus 
t)eing  rendered  utterly  useless  for  ventilation  or 
foul  air  extraction  purposes.  In  the  same  way, 
where  a  mica  flap  fresh-air  inlet  is  fixed,  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  the  inlet  pipe  is  quite  clear, 
more  particularly  at  the  bend,  and  also  that  the 
mica  flap  valve  is  working  properly.  When  the 
external  drains  and  soil-pipes  are  being  tested 
■with  smoke  under  pressure,  it  should  be  observed 
if  there  is  any  escape  of  smoke  inside  the  building 
through  any  defective  closet-traps  or  joints  on 
the  branch  soil-pipes. 

The  examination  and  testing  of  the  whole  of 
the  external  drainage  system  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  condition  and  efiiciency  of  the  internal 
sanitary  aiTangements  should  be  ascertained.  It 
is  desirable  to  commence  at  the  basement  or 
lowest  floor  of  the  building,  taking  the  successive 
floors  in  regular  progression,  and  carefully  ex- 
amining every  room.  All  pipe-casings,  inclosures 
to  baths,  .water-closets,  kc,  should  first  be 
removed,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  fittings  may  be 
exposed  to  view,  and  the  course  of  the  various 
pipes  traced  throughout  their  length. 

-\ny  trapped  gullies  situated  in  the  cellar  or 
basement,  and  directly  connected  with  the  foul 
drains,  should  be  noted  for  removal,  as  the  trap  is 
liable  to  become  unsealed  through  evaporation. 
When  cellar  or  basement  floors  require  washing 
they  should  l;e  cleaned  down  with  water  and  a 
cloth  or  mop,  instead  of  gully-traps  being  fixed 
to  caiTy  off  the  dirty  w.iter  from  the  floors.  In 
cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 


for  waste  liquids  being  conveyed  from  the  cellars 
or  basements,  they  should  bo  removed  by  means 
of  surface  channels  discharging  over  a  trapped 
guUcy  outside  the  building.  It  should  be  seen  if 
the  kitchen,  scullerj-,  and  butlers'  sinks  are 
properly  trapjied,  and  if  the  trai)8  are  each  pro- 
vided with  an  anti-siphonage  pipe.  Also  that  the 
waste-pipes  are  disconnected  from  tho  drains  and 
dis(^harge  over  trapped  gullies.  Where  anti- 
siphonage  pipes  are  fixed,  they  should  be  examined 
as  to  whether  the  air-way  is  fi-co,  and  not  in  any 
way  blocked  with  dirt.  If  anti-siphonage  pipes 
are  not  provided,  the  traps  should  be  tested  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  can  be  un- 
trapped  by  tho  water-seal  being  siphoned  or 
mouientumed  out. 

The  details  of  construction  of  each  water-closet 
a])paratuB  should  be  ('arefully  noted,  especially  in 
the  following  particiilars  : — The  volume  ;ind  force 
of  flush  obtainable,  tho  cleansing  properties  of  the 
basin  and  trap,  whether  provided  with  anti- 
siphonage  pipe  or  not,  liability  of  water-seal  to  be 
broken  by  siphonage  or  force  of  momentum, 
character  of  joint  between  trap  and  soil-pipe,  also 
between  trap  and  anti-siphonage  pii)e,  if  supplied 
from  water- waste  preventer  or  a  cistern  properly 
disconnected  from  the  general  water  supjdy,  and 
whether  the  water-closet  chamber  is  thoroughly 
ventilated.  Such  points  as  those  mentioned  should 
be  observed,  whatever  the  type  of  closet  under 
examination,  whether  wash-down  or  valve  pattern. 
In  addition,  valve-closets  should  be  provided  with 
a  tray  or  safe  having  a  waste-i)ipe  discharging 
into  the  open  air  and  fitted  with  hinged  flap- 
valve,  also  an  air-pipe  to  the  valve-box  dis- 
charging into  the  open  air  ;  and  the  closet  basin 
should  have  an  overflow  weir  discharging  into  the 
safe,  or  a  deeply-trajiiied  overflow  arm  discharging 
into  the  air-jupe.  In  the  latter  case  it  should  be 
observed  whether  the  overflow  arm  receives  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean  water  on  each  occasion 
that  the  closet  is  flushed.  The  valve  under  the 
closet-basin  must  also  be  examined  as  to  whether 
it  fits  closely  to  its  seating. 

All  baths,  lavatories,  urinals,  &c.,  should 
undergo  a  similar  minute  scrutiny  as  already  in- 
dicated for  water-closet  fittings.  It  should  be 
seen  that  the  wastes  are  trapped  in  everj-  instance, 
and  the  waste  pipes  traced  to  make  sure  that  they 
discharge  into  tho  open  air  over  trapped  gullies, 
and  are  not  in  any  way  connected  to  the  drains. 
The  character  of  the  overflow  pipes  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  interiors  should  also  be  noticed. 

The  position  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
domestic  water-supply  must  be  carefully  examined. 
It  should  be  observed  if  tho  cisterns  have  well 
ventilated  surroundings,  easil)'  accessible,  pro- 
vided with  covers,  and  the  overflows  discharging 
into  the  ojjen  air  well  away  from  any  chance 
contiimination  with  sewage  or  sewer  air.  The 
water  service  to  the  water-closets,  &c.,  should  be 
completely  disconnected  from  the  remainder  of 
the  domestic  supply. 

Small  tubes  containing  a  quantity  of  smoke- 
producing  material  and  known  as  "smoke- 
rockets,"  are  sometimes  used  for  testing  short 
lengths  of  drain  or  soil-pipes.  When  lighted, 
they  emit  a  dense  yellow  or  black  smoke  with 
pviiigent  odour.  Smoke-rockets  are  very  port- 
able, and  oftentimes  convenient ;  but  a  smoke 
test  of  this  description  is  much  inferior  to  that 
afforded  by  a  good  smoke  machine  which  forces 
the  smoke  into  the  drains  with  a  slight  degree  of 
pressvire. 

What  is  known  as  the  scent-test  or  "  smell- 
test  "  is  also  occasionally  used  in  the  examination 
of  drains  and  soil-pipes.  Certain  substances, 
ha%'ing  a  very  penetrative,  distinctive,  and  easily- 
recognisable  odour,  are  introduced  within  the 
drains  or  soil-pipe  at  a  convenient  point  (the  out- 
lets and  drain  openings  having  been  previously 
plugged  or  sealed),  so  that  the  odour  may 
permeate  the  whole  system.  Any  defects  are 
then  made  known  by  the  sense  of  smell  of  the 
person  making  the  examination.  This  test, 
though  convenient  under  some  circumstances,  is 
not  so  reliable  as  the  smoke-test.  Oil  of  pepper- 
mint is  most  generally  used  for  the  scent-test. 
This  should  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  immediately  discharged  into  the 
soil-pipe  through  some  conveniently  -  placed 
water-closet.  The  mixture  must  be  poured  into 
the  soil-pipe  by  an  assistant,  and  the  closet 
afterwards  well  covered  with  damp  cloths ;  other- 
wise the  odour  of  peppermint  is  liable  to  be  carried 
through  the  house,  and  the  test  rendered  in- 
effective. Small  glass  phials  filled  with  a  power- 
fully-smelling mixture  may  also  be  bought  ready 
]^ie;:arel  for  use  in  carrying  out  s'milar  smell 


tests ;  but  whatever  the  character  of  the  test 
employed,  it  is  necerfsary  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  if  accurate  and  satisfactory 
results  are  required. 

THE  r.N'D. 


CAST  IRON  IN  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR'S  WORK.— XXVI. 

By  Joseph  Houhee. 

GIRDERS  and  stanchions  are  so  plain  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  with  their  patterns. 
It  is  usual  always  to  give  these  an  abundance  of 
taper,  Fig.  104.  The  taper  is  imparted  to  the 
inside  of  the  flanges — say  ^in.  in  a  depth  of  3in. 
or  lin.    (Jutsido  there  is  scarcely  any  given  or 
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needed.  Fig.  104  shows  how  the  pattern  should 
bo  made.  Fig.  lO.i  shows  a  faulty  construction, 
undesirable,  because  the  edges  of  the  stuff  at  a  a  arc 
liable  to  overlap  and  tear  up  the  sand  in  moulding. 

Fig.  106  shows  a  stanchion  pattern  in  section. 
The  top  rib  .\  should  be  do  welled  on,  as  shown, 
in  the  plane  a— a,  to  lift  in  the  top  sand,  which 
lessens  the  risk  of  fracture  and  consequent  work 
of  the  moulder.    It  is  not  nccessarj-  to  joint  the 
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end  flanges  along  a — .7  pro^  ided  the  rib  is  left  loose. 
A  truer  end-face  will  be  obtained  by  not  jointing 
the  flanges. 

Plain  cantilever  patterns  are  icade  as  shown  in 
Fig.  107.  From  a  pattern  m.';de  thus  several 
dozens  can  be  moulded.  The  pla'.e  is  jointed  in 
three  pieces  with  halved  joints,  and  then  cut  to 
outline.  The  flanges  are  screwed  around  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  and'the  beading  also  on  top  a.nd 


Fig.  107. 


bottom  faces.  The  timber  shading  shows  how 
the  grain  is  best  arranged  for  strength.  This 
example  is  typical  of  much  light-framed  pattern- 
work. 

In  a  previous  paper  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
supplying  a  founder  with  templets,  in  preference 
to  gi\"ing  dimensions  or  sketches,  or  as  supple- 
mentary thereto.  Even  if  it  be  but  an  angle  for 
a  piece  of  branch  pipe,  or  for  a  bracket  or  flange, 
!  it  is  always  safer  to  screw  two  strips  of  wood- 
I  together  to  the  angle  required,  and  send  that 
I  .along  with  the  s  letch.    A  few  examples  ot 
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templets  are  shown  in  Fig.  108,  suitable  for 
gratings  and  other  work.  A  is  a  templet  for  a 
casting  in  which  the  edges  are  bevelled,  as,  for 
example,  in  gratings  going  round  a  polygonal 
area.  B  is  a  templet  ha\-ing  a  comer  cut  out 
where  the  casting  has  to  clear  a  projection  of 
some  kind.  At  C  the  projection  comes  in  the 
centre  of  the  end.  D  is  a  templet  of  a  segment  of 
a  cucle.  Of  course,  in  all  cases  it  is  the  outer 
edges  which  are  the  working  edges,  the  inner 
being  of  no  account,  but  dependent  on  the  width 
of  the  strips  used.  Templets  liable  to  diagonal 
rocking  should  have  a  strip  nailed  across  to 
preserve  the  correct  outline. 

In  contractors'  ironwork  fractures  sometimes 
occur.  Occasionally  such  fractures  can  be 
repaired  by  patching,  but  more  often  new 
castings  are  necessary.  But  the  making  of  new 
castings  often  involves  the  cost  of  making  new 
patterns,  either  because  of  the  cost  of,  or  delay, 
in  transit  from  a  distant  foundry,  or  because  they 
are  of  designs  or  dimensions  no  longer  kept  in 
stock,  as  in  the  case  of  parts  of  plant  and 
machinery.  Especially  in  remote  shops,  in  the 
case  of  breakdowns,  where  loss  of  time  is  loss  of 
money,  and  in  cases  where  exact  finish  and 


Accuracy  are  of  relatively  small  account,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  take  a  mould  from  a  broken 
casting.  These,  when  fractured,  can  often 
be  utiUsed  for  moulding  from,  and  in  this  wa^ 
the  cost  of  a  new  pattern  can  be  saved.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  case  with  all  castings,  but  it  is 
with  many.  Contractors  know  that  moulds  are 
often  made  from  fractured  castings  without  the 
neccsity  of  incurring  the  cost  of  a  new  wood 
pattern  ;  yet  the  foundry  people  will  often  say 
they  cannot  mould  from  the  fractured  parts,  but 
must  have  a  pattern,  which  often  costs  more 
than  the  casting. 

Jloulders,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  work  from  a  nice 
new,  clean,  smooth  wooden  pattern,  to  working 
from  a  broken  casting.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  foimdry  work  is  required  to  understand  the 
class  of  jobs  which  f:an  profitably  be  moulded 
from,  and  the  class  which  cannot.  The  following 
remarks  will,  however,  give  some  tnistworthy 
ideas  on  the  subject  to  the  readers  for  whom 
thew;  papers  arc  written. 

Probably  the  kind  of  contractors'  castings  most 
likely  to  fracture  are  pieces  of  piping,  pulleys 
nutA  for  hoisting  tackle,  cog-wheels,  castings  for 
jib  heads  of  cranes,  trolley  wheels,  all  forming 
portions  of  plant. 


While  some  castings  can  be  moulded  from  very 
easily,  others  can  not.  If  such  are  badly 
broken,  it  i.-i  difficult  to  set  the  broken  pieces 
in  the  mould  in  their  correct  position  ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  enhanced  if  their  forms  are  irregular  and 
intricate.    Flat  plated  work  is  easier  to  mould 


Fig.  109. 

from  than  curved  or  circular  work,  and  shallow 
work  than  deep.  In  the  case  of  intricate  work, 
not  much  broken,  a  good  deal  can  be  done  with 
cores.  Light  work,  though  broken,  may  often 
be  cemented  together  sufficiently  strong  to  allow 
of  a  mould  being  taken  from  it. 

Sometimes  deep  vertical  iron  faces  are  so  rough 
that  they  will  not  deliver  cleanly  from  the  sand, 
rendering  much  mending  up  necessary.  In  such 
cases,  if  mending  up  is  objectionable,  pieces  of 
loam  cake  may  be  laid  along  in  the  mould  to 
form  the  faces.  Or  a  thin  layer  of  wood  may  be 
rammed  against  the  rough  face  of  the  casting, 
and  form  the  face  of  the  mould.  When  not  used 
for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  in  all  castings 
except  the  smallest  to  make  the  mould  larger 
than  the  '^broken  casting,  in  order  to  allow  for 
shrinkage,  and  this  is  usually  done  by  ramming 
strips  of  the  correct  thickness  required  for  that 
Eillowance  against  the  sides  of  the  pattern.. 

There  are  really  few  broken  castings  that 
cannot  be  moulded  from  ;  but  then  it  would  some- 
times be  more  costly  to  do  so  than  to  make  a 
pattern.  Yet  in  many  cases  it  would  be  a 
question  of  relative  cost.  JSome  castings  are 
more  liable  to  fracture  than  others.  In  such 
cases  it  is  better  to  make  and  keep  a  pattern  in 
readiness  for  use.  Again,  there  are  many  cast- 
ings for  which  the  cost  of  preparation  for  mould- 
ing would  nearly  equal  that  of  a  new  pattern,  and 
would  then  fail  to  yield  a  good  mould.  Any 
broken  castings  that  involve  a  lot  of  core-box 


Fig.  110. 

work  in  order  to  utilise  them  for  moulding,  wotild 
be  better  discarded  in  favour  of  a  wooden  pattern. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  and  no  objection  on  any 
grounds  to  moulding  from  a  plain,  or  tolerably 
plain-plated  article  with  no  recessed  portions.  It 
is  when  recessed  parts  occur  that  the  question  of 
the  making  of  a  wooden  pattern  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  plain  belt  pulley,  or  a  barrow  wheel,  or 
a  running  wheel  with  a  single  fJange — all  so  well- 
known  examples  that  I  need  not  illustrate  them — 
can  be  utilised  for  moulding  from.  But  a  double- 


flanged  running  wheel,  or  a  chain  or  rope  pulley, 
cannot  be  moulded  from  unless  the  recesses  arc 
coved  out.  But  this  is  easily  done  thus  : — Sup- 
pose the  sheave  pulley.  Fig.  109,  to  bo  fractured 
at  a,  as  often  happens,  then  a  segmental  print,  A, 
a  few  inches  long  is  fitted  to  the  outside  of  the 
sheave  pulley,  and  worked  by  the  moulder  round 
by  the  edges  of  the  broken  casting,  and  the  sand 
is  rammed  against  the  perpendicular  faces  of  A. 
Then  there  is  a  core-box  made  to  fill  up  the  print 
space,  and  to  core  out  the  recessed  portion  of  the 
casting.  Fig.  110  shows  the  core-box,  and  six 
or  eight  of  such  cores  will  complete  the  circle. 
The  centre  hole  in  Fig.  109  is  plugged  up,  and 
the  end  of  the  plug  forms  a  core  print  B.  If  the 
hole  has  to  be  bored  out,  the  print  must  be  turned 
}in.  less  in  diameter  than  the  hole.  Precisely 
the  same  method  will  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  a 
double-flanged  troUey  wheel. 

When  moulding  from  broken  parts  in  metal, 
the  moulder  cannot  stick  his  spike  in  for  rapping 
and  withdrawal  as  in  wooden  patterns.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  when  time  will  permit,  to 
drill  holes  for  rajjping,  and  screw  holes  for  lifting, 
in  the  broken  casting.  When  this  is  not  done, 
the  rapping  must  be  done  on  the  edges,  and  the 
lifting  by  the  fingers,  or  with  wire  or  string  put 
underneath  the  broken  parts  before  ramming  them 
up.  In  some  cases  holes  already  in  existence  in 
the  parts  can  be  utilised  for  rapping  and  lifting 
by,  being  left  just  as  they  are,  or  else  filled  up 
with  plugs  of  wood  into  which  the  spike  or  screw 
can  be  driven.  In  Fig.  109  the  spike  for  rapping 
and  lifting  can  be  driven  into  the  wooden  plugB. 

Broken  pipes  and  columns  are  very  easily 
moulded  from.  If  the  pipe  in  Fig.  Ill  is  broken, 
as  at  a  and  b,  a  new  casting  can  be  made  from  it 


Fig.  111. 


by  filling  the  open  ends  with  projecting  prints, 
A  A.  The  core  is  struck  just  as  though  a  wood 
pattern  were  used. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
WASHINGTON. 

AN  interesting  contribution  on  the  ' '  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Washington  City,"  by  Mr. 
Glenn  Brown,  appears  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Enf/inccrinr/  Magazine.  He  draws  attention 
to  the  advantages  of  a  regular  plan  in  the  laying 
out  of  that  city  which  the  foresight  of  Peter 
Charles  L'Enfant  and  Gen.  Washington  had 
provided.  President  Washington  gave  personal 
attention  to  the  scheme,  which  was  authorised 
by  Congress  in  1790.  He  and  his  colleagues 
"  carefully  selected  the  sites  of  the  great  edifices 
where  they  would  command  the  greatest  prospect 
and  be  susceptible  of  the  greatest  inftprovement," 
and  after  these  sites  were  selected,  avenues  were 
laid  out,  radiating  from  the  Capitol  and  presi- 
dent's house,  and  one  or  two  other  important 
points.  By  this  arrangement  views  of  the 
Government  buildings  were  secured,  and  direct 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  city  obtained.  The 
square,  triangular,  and  circular  parks  at  the 
intersections  of  the  avenues  and  streets  give 
breathing  spaces  and  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
buildings.  Mr.  Glenn  Brown  prints  a  few 
typical  plans  of  houses  which  have  been  erected 
at  the  various  corners  and  junctions,  and  which 
difference  of  shape  of  building  gives  Washington 
a  variety  and  picturesqueness  not  found  in  other 
cities  in  the  States.  Congress  also  granted  a 
right  to  break  the  building  lines  by  allowing 
certain  parts  of  the  fronts  to  project  in  the  form 
of  bay  and  oriel  windows,  towers  and  porches.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  the  Government  owns  the 
streets  and  parks.  One  plan  shows  an  acute-angled 
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plot  made  by  the  intersection  of  an  avenue  with 
streets,  and  there  are  many  such  acute  corner  plots. 
The  plan  in  question  is  "  The  Simpson  House," 
located  on  Rhode  Island-avenue  and  P-street, 
in  which  the  legal  rights  have  been  skilfully 
utilised.  The  comer  has  a  three-quarter  circle, 
which  cuts  off  the  acute  angle  by  a  "  give-and- 
take  "  arrangement,  and  this  is  made  the  parlour. 
The  hall  is  formed  between  this  room  and  the 
remaining  j)art  of  the  wedge-shaped  plot ;  it 
gives  access  to  the  parlour  on  the  right  and 
to  a  small  sitting-room  on  the  left,  whi('h 
has  a  projecting  bay  window  to  one  front.  A 
large  dining-room  runs  from  side  to  side,  with 
windows  at  each  end,  and  opens  into  the 
small  sitting-room,  although  a  separate  passage 
at  the  back  of  the  latter  room,  gives  direct  access 
from  the  hall  to  it.  The  stairciisc  is  an'anged  as 
a  projection  on  the  other  main  front  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  hall.  This  mode  of  turning  the  angle 
with  a  circular  bay  is  a  striking  feature  in  many  of 
these  plots.  In  other  instances  the  triangular 
spatie  liB.s  only  one  front  towards  the  street,  the 
rear  running  to  a  point.  Lieut,  llerwig's  house 
is  of  this  type.  These  houses  are  of  wedge  shape, 
the  wiJ(!r  end  being  the  front  to  the  street,  and  the 
sides  radiating  backwards.  The  writer  says,  "It 
has  been  a  custoni  in  laying  out  lots  to  run  the 
lines,  where  possible,  at  right  angles  to  the  street 
fronts,"  and  one  or  two  plans  are  given  to  show 
this  arrangement.  Many  illustrations  are  given 
of  residences  and  buildings,  includingthe  "  Hoard- 
man,"  the  Tuckerman  houses,  Senator  Hale's 
house,  the  Leiter  residence,  Senator  Hearst's 
house,  many  of  these  being  large  and  palatial 
structures  in  the  Italian  lienaissance  and  so- 
called  "  Romanesque"  styles.  The  interiors  are 
in  some  instances  commonplace  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  but  though  the  details  and  decoration 
of  the  buildings  are  often  coarse  and  redundant, 
these  o.xamplos  are  sufScient  to  show  the  progress 
of  a  higher  taste. 

FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  FACTORY 
ACTS.— III. 

By  Geouoe  H.  Bibhy,  F.R.I. B. A. 

MEANS  OF  EXIT. 

IN  certain  factories,  where  workpeople  of  both 
sexes  are  employed,  the  difficulties  of  planning 
are  increased  by  the  necessity  for  providing,  not 
only  separate  staircases,  exits,  lavatories,  and 
closets,  but,  also  in  some  factories,  separated 
workrooms.  In  many  establishments  such  separa- 
tion is  practically  impracticable,  yet  the  system 
obviously  has  many  advantages,  both  for  employers 
and  employed. 

In  Figs.  4  and  5  are  shown  the  ground  and 
first  floors  respectively  of  a  factory  possessing 
several  advantages,  including  the  means  of 
separation,  on  each  floor,  of  the  male  and  female 
workpeople  if  required.  The  only  approach  is 
from  the  front  next  to  the  street,  and  the  site  is 
«o  placed  that  there  are  no  means  of  lighting  or 
ventilating  from  the  remaining  three  sides. 

The  staircases  are  situated  so  as  to  afford  two 
means  of  escape  from  the  upper  floors,  and  at 
opposite  extremities  of  the  factory.  They  are 
intended  to  be  of  fire -resisting  materials,  such  as 
.stone  or  concrete,  and  to  contain  not  more  than 
•12  steps  in  each  flight,  and  without  "  winders," 
and  in  both  instances  would  be  inclosed  within 
substantial  brick  walls,  and  with  a  central  wall 
of  brickwork  ;  handrails  would  be  placed  on  both 
sides,  and  all  doors  usable  as  exits  would  be 
arranged  to  open  outwards  towards  the  staircases, 
or,  at  those  points  where  either  of  the  staircases 
might  be  used,  the  doors  would  swing  both  ways, 
as  shown  by  the  doors  leading  to  the  bridge  on 
Fig.  5.  In  arranging  the  doors  leading  to  the 
.staircases,  care  has  been  observed  to  prevent  the 
x)ut  ward-  opening  doors  from  lessening  the  passage- 
way on  the  staircase  landings,  and  the  lifts  are 
arranged  so  as  not  to  endanger  either  of  the  stair- 
cases by  conducting  fire  or  smoke  to  those  portions 
of  the  building.  The  water-closets  and  lavatories 
are  partic^ilarly  well  placed,  having  in  view  the 
disadvantages  of  the  site  of  the  factory,  and  the 
open  iron  bridge  affords  a  means  of  escape 
towards  both  staircases  ;  a  further  precaution  has 
been  observed  by  arranging  the  windows  to  open, 
and  with  the  special  object  of  enabling  the  work- 
people to  avail  themselves  in  case  of  necessity 
of  movable  fire-escapes. 

In  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895, 
section  9,  is  a  provision  which  is  calculated  to 
prevent  the  exits  and  passages  connecting  work- 
rooms with  staircases   from    being  adversely 
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affected  by  machinery  in  motion.  Sub-section  1 
recites  as  follows  : — "In  a  factorj-  erected  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  the  traversing 
carriage  of  any  self-acting  machine  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  run  out  within  a  distance  of  18in.  from 
any  fixed  structure,  not  being  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, if  the  space  over  which  it  so  runs  out  is  a 
space  over  if/iich  any  pers'-n  is  liabls  to  pass,  whether 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  or  otherwise." 
In  this  and  other  respects  the  Act  of  189o  makes 
useful  rules  with  the  view  of  preventing  any 
obstacles  arising  from  machinery  in  motion  from 
interfering  with  the  exits  to  the  doors  and  stair- 
cases of  factories  and  workshops. 

The  factorj-  shown  upon  Figs.  4  and  5,  having 
its  only  exits  at  the  front  of  the  premises,  is 
without  some  advantages  ;  but  in  large  numbers 
of  factories,  where  back  exits  only  are  provided 
for  the  workpeople,  these  frequently  open  upon 
small  courts  or  narrow  passages  where  it  would 
be  difficult  to  bring  in  fire-escapes,  or  to  procure 
the  sufficiently  rapid  exits  of  the  workpeople, 
manj'  of  whom  in  the  event  of  fire  linger  too 
long  upon  the  premises  in  their  efforts  to  save 
their  working  tools  or  clothing,  &c.  ;  but  if  back 
doors  and  windows  should  be  provided,  the  former 
should  always  be  kept  unlocked  during  working 
hours,  and  some,  or  all,  of  the  windows  should 
have  opening  sashes,  or  casements,  sufficiently 
large  in  area  to  allow  adults  to  pass  through 
without  difficulty,  either  to  the  movable  fire- 
escapes  which  may  be  provided  under  the  Factor}^ 
and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  section  10,  or  to  the 
canvas  shoots  now  so  frequently  provided  from 
the  higher  floor  levels  of  factories,  and  in  the  use 
of  which  workpeople  are  in  some  factoriesperiodic- 
ally  exercised. 

"Show  me  the  back  windows  of  a  man's 
dwelling,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  his  character,"  is  a 
remark  capable  of  extension  to  some  factories  and 
factory  owners,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  the  finest  factories  (erected  without  re- 
gard to  expense  in  many  respects)  not  unfre- 
quently  exhibit  in  their  plaiis  and  detailed 
arrangements  a  terrible  disregard  or  ignorance  of 
what  is  due  to  their  workpeople  as  regards  their 
safety,  health,  and  comfort  during  those  unduly 
protracted  hours  of  labour,  which  so  frequently 


and  unduly  exceed  the  time  allowed  for  rest, 
meals,  and  recreation  combined. 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  of  1891  and 
1895  contain  provisions  greatly  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  better  structural  arrangement  of  such 
buildings  and  their  improved  sanitary  condition. 
Amongst  the  special  provisions  in  this  latter 
respect  is  that  contained  in  section  30  (Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1895),  which  states:  "In 
ever  J'  factory  or  workshop  where  lead,  arsenic,  or 
any  other  poisonous  substance  is  used,  suitable 
washing  conveniencas  shall  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  persons  employed  where  such  substances 
are  used."  That  it  should,  so  late  as  the  year  1895, 
be  found  requisite  to  frame  a  special  clause  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
workers  with  poisonous  matters  with  suitabl" 
lavatory  accommodation,  will  surprise  many  w'' 
may  consider  that  such  accommodation  should 
afforded  to  all  workpeople,  whatever  the  natur 
of  their  employment. 

Previous  to  the  year  1844  the  word  "factory" 
had  not  a  meaning  clearly  defined  by  law  ;  but  an 
Act  was  then  passed  which  recited  that  the  word 
factory  "  shall  be  taken  to  mean  all  buUdings  and 
premises  situate  within  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wherein, 
or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  of  which,  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  shall  be  used 
to  move  or  work  any  machinery  employed  in 
preparing,  manufacturing,  or  finishing,  or  in  any 
process  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
wool,  hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  tow"  ;  and 
iu  the  Factory  Acts  of  the  years  1860,  1861,  1864, 
1867,  and  1878  the  word  "factory"  had  a 
gradually  extended  use. 

In  the  first  Factory  Act  of  1802  the  words 
"  mill  "  and  "  factory  "  were  quite  exchangeable 
terms,  "cotton  miUs  "  and  "cotton  factories" 
meaning  the  same  thing. 

By  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1878, 
factories  were  first  diWded  into  textile  and  non- 
textile  factories,  and  any  place  where  a  manu- 
facturing process  was  carried  on  that  was  not 
included  in  those  divisions  was  called  a  work- 
shop. 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  full  meaning 
of  textile  and  non-textile  factories,  it  may  be 
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stated,  roughly,  that  a  factory  (in  law)  is  a  place 
where  foreign  motive  power  is  employed  in  a 
manufacturing  process,  and  that  other  places 
where  only  manual  power  is  used  are,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  workshops. 

Although  the  first  Factory  Act  was  not  passed 
until  the  year  1802,  yet  the  modem  factory 
system  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  large  silk-mill  or 
factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  near  Derby, 
in  the  year  1718,  where  it  was  placed  to  secure 
the  necessary  water-power. 

The  plans  and  details  for  the  erection  of  this 
factory  were  prepared  under  circumstances  of 
danger  and  great  difficulty,  and  were,  in  fact, 
copied  secretly  (at  the  risk  of  his  life,  by  a  young 
Englishman)  from  a  silk  factory  at  Leghorn,  in 
the  year  1715.  Drawings  and  details  were  made 
during  the  night,  and  forwarded  to  England  con- 
cealed in  bales  of  silk,  for  at  this  period  everj-- 
thing  connected  with  such  buildings  and  machinery 
was  kept  as  an  Italian  secret. 

As  a  result  of  the  discloure  of  the  system  upon 
■which  the  Italian  factory  and  its  machinery  were 
constructed,  the  great  silk-mill  at  Derby  was 
erected.  It  was  built  five  stories  in  height,  and 
w  said  to  have  resembled  generally  manj-  others 
yet  to  be  seen  in  the  factory  districts.  A  drawing 
of  the  factory  appears  in  Knight' s  "  Old  England , ' ' 
where  two  tall  chimneys  are  shown,  as  steam  was 
not  then  in  use  (although  added  at  a  later  period 
to  this  factory] ;  the  utility  of  the  chimneys 
may  be  explained  by  assuming  them  to  have  been 
connected  with  a  system  for  warming  the  building, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  specially  arranged  upon 
account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  buildings, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
in  length,  32ft.  in  breadth,  and  to  have  cost 
£30,000  ;  not  a  ver^  large  sum  according  to 
modem  ideas  (considering  the  size  of  the  erections). 
The  factory  was  dirided  into  eight  large  apart- 
ments, lighted  by  about  500  windows.  The 
foundation  was  formed  on  an  island  swamp  (for 
water-jxjwer  reasons;,  and  on  oaken  piles,  16ft. 
to  20ft.  long,  driven  close  to  each  other;  over 
this  consolidated  mass  of  timber  was  laid  a  bed  of 
stone,  from  which  were  turned  stone  arches  to  cany 
the  walls.  Upon  the  whole,  and  in  viaw  of  the 
fact  that  modem  factory  and  building  Acts  were 
not  then  in  force,  the  erections  appear  to  have 


been  far  superior  in  many  respects  to  important 
factories  of  a  later  date. 

{To  be  continued.) 


HOME  ARTS  AND    INDUSTRIES  ASSO- 
CIATION EXHIBITION. 

THE  twelfth  yearly  exhibition  of  this  useful 
and  enterprising  society  was  opened  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the 
Albert  Hall  yesterday.  The  classes  on  this  occa- 
sion seem  to  be  as  well  represented  as  heretofore  ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  gathering  does 
not  present  anything  of  special  or  individual 
merit,  such  as  would  make  anj'  decided  develop- 
ment either  in  craftsmanship  or  desig^.  No  doubt 
the  object  of  the  association  is  rather  devoted  to 
the  general  average  production,  and  this  standard 
is  fairly  weU  maintained  ;  but  it  seems  a  matter 
of  regret  that  no  branch  seems  to  be  able  to  obtain 
designs  distinguished  by  any  marked  orig^ality  or 
new  development.  Presumably  lack  of  available 
funds  wherewith  to  pay  the  competent  designers 
for  fresh  ideas  continues  to  hamper  the  work  of  the 
more  competent  executants  such  as  exhibit  from 
Stepney,  Pimlico,  and  the  Chiswick  branches, 
whose  work  we  fancy  ranks  among  the  best.  The 
most  extensive  collection  by  one  exhibitor  is  the 
handsome  show  of  Delia  Robbia  Potterj',  from 
Birkenhead,  including  some  figure  panels  and 
friezes  of  an  architectural  character  well  worthy 
of  attention  for  moderate  use  in  contemporary 
building.  JIuch  of  the  modem  terracotta  work 
which  we  see  erected  partakes  too  much  of  the 
limitations  of  mere  "crockery"  in  its  forms 
and  details  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why,  with  judicious  taste,  the 
Delia  Robbia  ware  should  not  be  taken  in 
hand.  One  panel  of  two  tiles  we  noticed 
after  a  figure  by  the  late  Ford  Maddox  Brown. 
Some  of  the  pots  and  plaques  are  capital 
in  form  and  colour.  The  tall  copper  fenders  with 
repousse  ships  and  standard  brackets  on  which  to 
stand  pots  and  kettles,  are  marked  for  prizes  and 
come  from  Gattendon.  They  are  quaint  and 
well  executed,  but  surely  would  keep  the  fire 
warmth  from  the  feet,  and  besides  the  stands' 
tops  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  plates 
and  dishes — a  need  often  felt  at  luncheon-time  in 


most  houses.  A  brass  fender  in  open  fretwork, 
with  owls  spreading  their  wings  'twixt  the  set- 
ting sun  and  the  stars,  is  a  very  capital  piece  of 
workmanship  from  Fivemile  Town,  Ireland. 
From  Stepney  some  inlay-work  again  pleases  us, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  long  string  of  geese, 
adapted  from  a  quaint  design  by  Mr.  C.  F.  A. 
Voysey  ;  but  its  application  to  a  fender-box, 
with  this  delicate  intarsia  work  close  to  the  floor, 
seems  verj'  much  like  a  mistaken  use  of 
ornament.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  form 
or  bench  in  walnut  with  inlay  squires  composed 
by  Miss  de  Gre\'.  The  Countess  of  Lovelace  has 
designed  a  writing-table  with  inlays  of  odd  and 
not  imgraceful  form,  made  by  the  Pimlico  class, 
from  cartoons  by  !Miss  Mabel  de  Grey,  and  hard 
by  there  is  a  shallow  hanging  cupboard,  enlivened 
in  the  panel  door  by  a  procession  of  monks  and 
mushrooms  midst  the  trunks  of  trees,  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  conventional  design  in  the  gallery. 
From  Ratcliile,  Mr.  E.  Kibblewhite  exhibits  a 
little  oak  settle,  described  as  an  "  adaptation,"  but 
it  is  a  very  amateurish  production,  much  lacking  in 
uniformity  of  scale  and  idea,  lumpy  in  parts  and 
thin  in  others,  though  we  are  bound  to  remember  it 
evinces  a  great  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
producer,  whose  work  we  have  noticed  before. 
The  pigs  on  the  verge-board  of  this  settle  are 
really  very  good,  though  out  of  sight  rather. 
The  coarse  carA-ing  from  Pen  with  and  Altrincham 
we  do  not  admire,  and  the  cabinet  sent  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Kent  County  Council  from  the 
Loose  class  reminds  one  of  the  poorestproductions 
of  the  Tottenham  Court-road. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

THE  prospectus  and  copy  of  rules  of  this 
newly -organised  society  have  just  been 
issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Pearse  Bowditch,  of 
94,  Dalberg-road,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  objects  of 
the  Institute  are  to  introduce  clerks  of  good 
character  and  business  ability  to  employers,  and 
to  elevate  the  status  of  the  profession  by  raising 
the  standard  of  technical  and  professional  educa- 
tion among  members,  and  checking  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  salaries  by  aiding  thrifty  and 
capable  men  to  a  position  of  greater  independence, 
supported  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  Institute. 
Members  will  be  insured  against  loss  through 
want  of  employment,  sickness,  accident,  or  death  ; 
it  is  also  intended  to  promote  good-fellowship, 
and  facilitate  the  spread  of  knowledge  by  meetings 
in  each  branch,  and  to  assist  members  with  legal 
ad^dce  in  case  of  necessity.  The  Institute  will 
be  managed  by  a  council  of  delegates  from  the 
district  branches,  elected  by  the  members,  and 
by  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  secre- 
tary, trustees,  and  auditors.  There  wiU  also  be 
an  executive  committee,  at  the  central  offices,  of 
twenty  membei-s,  elected  annually,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  each  district  shall  appoint  its  own  local 
secretary  and  committee.  The  basis  of  member- 
ship is  a  wide  one :  all  clerks  above  18  years  of 
age  who  have  been  three  years  in  the  building 
trade  and  twelve  months  in  one  situation  being 
eligible.  The  Institute  will,  at  all  its  offices, 
keep  registers  of  all  situations  vacant,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  issue  a  gazette  (monthly  at  first) 
giving  particulars  of  situations  required  by  mem- 
bers, indicating  the  member's  identity  by  a 
number  only.  The  members  and  agents  of  the 
Institute  will  keep  the  secretary  informed  of  all 
vacancies  about  to  occur,  and  the  executive 
promise  to  use  every  means  to  suitably  place  every 
member  who  may  be  out  of  emploj'ment. 
Benefits  are  offered  to  members  in  four  sections. 
Of  these,  A  combines  the  general  privileges  of 
membership,  with  imiform  out-of-work  benefit 
of  lOs.  for  first  four  weeks,  diminishing  to  8s., 
6s.,  and  5s.  everj-  four  weeks,  in  accordance  with 
a  table  divided  into  three  grades.  Thus,  a 
member  in  class  B,  for  a  subscription  of  98.  per 
quarter,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  5s.,  would  re- 
ceive (in  addition  to  the  general  advantages  of 
the  Institute's  organisation)  a  weekly  aUowanoe 
of  £1  10s.,  and  if  out  of  work  for  six  months 
he  would  draw  a  benefit  of  £24  188.  The  com- 
mittee provide  for  the  priNdlege  of  resumption  of 
benefit  within  a  month.  The  Institute  will  also 
provide  a  reading  and  writing-room  at  its  central 
and  branch  offices,  and  will  form  a  reference 
library  for  use  of  members.  Courses  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  will,  from  time  to  time,  be 
arranged  for,  on  matters  of  interest  to  members. 
Tlie  insurance  against  sickness  under  Section  B 
is  optional  to  members  ;  and  the  tables  are  framed 
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ill  Kuch  a  wiiy  as  to  meet  (he  requirements  of 
those  to  whom  the  ordinary  benefit  soeieties  ure 
of  little  use.  Members  may  insure  for  any  amount 
of  full  benefit  not  in  excess  of  their  weekly 
earnings.  Thus,  for  8s.  i)er  quarter  a  member 
may  receive  a  weekly  benefit  of  £2,  or  a  benefil 
of  .€27  Cs.  8(1.  in  six  months,  and  for  an  additional 
48.  per  quarter  he  would  l)o  entitled  to  an  allow 


resisting,  the  leather  is,  nevorthelees,  soft,  flexible, 
and  easily  worked  »ip. 

Waterproof  cloth,  treated  by  "Pegamoid," 
possesses  many  advantages.  Posters  will  not  chip 
or  rot  in  the  severest  weather ;  they  surpass 
the  enamelled  iron  sign,  being  lighter  in  weight 
and  cap;iblc  of  receiving  j)rinted  colours  of  far 
greater  brilliance  and  variety  ;  they  can,  of  course, 


ance  of  8s.  jx  r  week  for  life,  slioiild  he  become  so  i  be  scrubbed  clean  at  any  time,  and  hence  secure  a 


affected  as  to  be  j)ermanently  incaiiaeitated. 
Section  C  provides  for  the  insurance  at  low  rates 
of  a  sum  of  £10,  £15,  or  £20,  payable  on  the 
death  of  a  member ;  and  in  Section  D  medical 
attendance  is  provided  for  a  subscription  of  Gd. 
monthly. 

A  DKAIN-CLEANINO  TRAP. 

THE  accompanying  cut  illustrates  a  form  of 
trap  intended  for  the  house-drain,  in  which 
the  novel  feature  is  the  offset  that  permits  easj' 
access  for  cleaning  in  case  of  stoppage.  The 
trap  is  made  with  the  adjacent  ends  arranged 
laterally  out  of  alignment,  with  cleaning-out 
ports,  making  it  convenient  to  clear  out  any  ob- 
struction that  may  occur  between  tlie  house  and 
the  sewer,  or  in  the  run  of  the  drain-pipe  in  the 


cellar,  as  the  lateral  offset  of  the  trap  allows  for  a 
straight  and  full  way  in  either  direction.  The 
adjacent  ends  and  covers  are  milled  off  to  an  even 
surface,  and  each  cover  is  held  in  place  by  two 
large  bolts,  using  large  brass  nuts,  with  a  rubber 
or  lead  washer,  making  a  tight  cover  and  one 


cheap,  lasting,  and  effective  outdoor  advertise 
ment.  IMaps  printed  on  this  material  serve  their 
purpose  far  better  than  those  printed  on  paper  or 
cloth.  For  naval  and  militarj'  chiirts  and  for 
cyclists'  touring  maps  it  should  replace  the  old 
stylo,  as  it  is  impervious  to  damp. 

'When  wall  and  ceiling  papers  have  been  treated 
they  are  damp  proof,  and  maj'  be  washed  down  ; 
but  no  troublesome  varnishing  is  required,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  to  have  a  polished  enamelled 
surface.  'ITie  softest  of  "Liberty"  tints  and 
tones  may  be  used  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  not  the 
smallest  aj)pcarance  of  a  varnished  or  enamelled 
paper  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  Pcsidcs,  the 
treatment  of  the  paper  renders  it  j)roof  against 
insects,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  sanitary  as  well 
damp  proof ;  and  if  the  wall  or  ceiling  be  soiled 
by  a  smoking  lamp  the  black  may  bo  removed 
with  a  wet  sponge.  Printing  papers  derive  the 
same  advantages,  besides  which,  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  paper  so  treated  render  it  of  great 
value  for  costly  books  and  oflicial  records.  Jlessrs. 
C.  and  J.  G.  Potter,  of  London  and  Darwen,  have 
secured  exclusive  licenses  for  treating  all  kinds 
of  wall  and  ceiling  paper  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  papei's ;  Messrs.  Kley  Bros,  have  secured  the 
right  of  making  "Pegamoid"  brand  cartridge 
cast's,  and,  having  sold  many  millions  of  these 
cartridges  during  the  season  of  1895-0,  they 
write  that  the  cases  have  been  "  subjected  to  the 
severest  tests  and  criticisms  of  the  sporting  world 
with  highly  satisfactory  results."  Messrs.  David 
Moseley  and  Sons,  of  JIanchester,  have  acquired 
the  right  to  use  the  invention  foi"  treating  cloth 
and  linen  cloth,  and  state  that  since  the  grant  of 
the  license  was  nuidc  they  have  applied  the 
patented  processes  to  cotton,  linen,  and  union 
fabrics  for  numerous  purposes  with  satisfactory 
results,  and  they  add  this  significant  remark  : 


wrench.  These  traps  are  made  by  the  inventor 
and  patentee,  H.  F.  Pool,  5,  Market-street, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


easily^  tak^n  off  and  put  on  with  a  common      With  respect  to  machine  beltings,  we  have  had 
'     '  ^     "  '      belts  made  from  the  patented  materials  running 

for  some  months,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
are  the  best  belt  we  have  used.  Samples  submitted 
to  Messrs.  Kirkcaldy  and  Co.,  of  London,  exceed, 
in  tensile  strength  that  of  any  previous  samples 
stibmitted  by  us  to  them"  ;  and  Messrs.  Kylands 
and  Sons  have  entered  into  a  contract  for  licenses 
in  connection  with  their  enormous  business  of 
Di-aperies,  Clothing,  Arc.  Further,  Jfcssrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  after  experimenting  in 


"PEtJAMOID." 

THE  registered  trade  mark  "  Pegamoid  "  has 
been  given  to  certain  patented  processes 
which  have  the  effect  of  waterproofing  and 


generally   protecting    any   material — such,  for 

example,  as  paper,  leather,  cotton,  linen,  wooUen,  i  printing  upon  paper  and  cloth,  have  been  con 


and  other  cloths — to  which  thej'  have  been  applied 
Articles  which  have  been  treated  by  the  "  Pega- 
moid "  process  are  rendered  more  durable,  more 
elegant  in  appearance,  and  more  useful.  The}- 
aro  damp-proof  and  insect  proof,  soft  and  flexibl 


vineed  of  their  great  utility,  and  they  write  that 
"  .specimens  of  posters,  which  have  been  exposed 
in  trying  positions  for  eight  months  show  prac- 
tically no  change  in  colouring  or  clearness  of 
design."    Messrs.  Smith  and  Son  have,  conse- 


cheap  and  unaftected  by  changes  of  temperature  <iuently  made  arrangements  to  use  the  cloth  and 
and  climate.  "  Pf gamoid "  brand  leather  is  paper  in  their  extensive  business  in  maps  and 
expected  to  supersede  the  real  Morocco  leather,  advertisement  sheets.  The  interest  of  the  archi- 
for  it  is  cheaper  and  looks  equally  as  good,  and  it  I  tect  and  builder  will,  of  course,  be  centred 
will  not  stain  or  rot.    Printed  papers  so  treated  !  mainly  in  the  art  fabrics  and  wall  papers,  which 


will  be  found  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
"Pegamoid"  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Joseph 
J.  Byers  and  Co.,  the  sole  general  agents,  of 
40,  King-street,  Cheapside,  and  will  soon  be 
prominently  brought  before  the  public.  It  is 
a  rcall)-  wonderful  invention,  and  destined  to 
affect  almost  everj-  branch  of  manufacture 
beneficially. 


are  washable  :  tlioy  keep  their  colours,  and  thej- 
will  not  spot  or  stain  with  rain  or  damp.  So  easily 
applicable  is  this  patent  process  that  there  is 
hardly  a  thing  in  daily  use  in  domestic  and  com- 
mercial life  to  which  it  maj-  not  be  applied  with 
advantage.  Imitation  leathers  are  made  so  as  to 
resemble  various  qualities  and  grades  of  the  dif- 
ferent hides  and  skins  in  ordinary  use.  Not  only 
is  the  rich  sui-face  appearance  of  the  best  leather  | 
imitated  and  even  excelled,  but  the  "  feel  "  of  the  j 
imitation  is  exactly  the  same.  Imitation  morocco 
is  principally  used  for  upholstering  purposes,  and  | 
it  is  made  in  any  colour.  The  ordinary  grain  of  |  'T'HE  annual  business  meeting  for  the  election 
the  leather  is  obtained  with  perfection,  and  any  j  X.  of  coimcU  and  standing  committees  for  the 
fancy  embossed  pattern  can  be  produced  with  an  |  session  1896-'7  was  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  W., 
effect  only  equalled  by  the  best  and  most  ex-  '  on  Monday  night.  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.R.S., 
pensive  skins.  The  special  advantages  of  the  the  retiring  president,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
material  for  upholstering  are  : — Darahililij. — The  scrutineers  reported  the  following  as  the  result  of 
surface  being  hard  and  homy,  although  flexible,  the  voting,  an  asterisk  {*)  prefixed  to  a  name 
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it  can  only  be  scratched  with  dilhculty,  an  obvious 
advantage  over  real  leather  which  will  bo 
appreciated  by  evei-j'body.  ll'a!erpro'\f. — This 
characteristic  renders  it  possible  to  wash  and 
scrub  (even  with  boiling  water)  the  articles  so 
upholstered.  Siahi  Proof. — It  is  not  damaged  by 
grease  or  acids.  Permanent  stains  and  consequent 
rotting  are  thus  avoided.  Jiinhness  of  Tiiiurc. — 
The  surface  .-ippearanco  is  like  that  of  the  best 
kins.    Yet,  while  the  sui-face  itself  is  hard  and 


denoting  member  of  council  for  1895-6.  Council. 
— President:  Professor  George  *Aitchison,  A.R.A. 
Vice-presidents  :  W.  M.  Fawcett,  F.S.A. ;  Ernest 
*George ;  Alexander  *Graham,  F.S.A. ;  Aston 
♦Webb,  F.S.A.  Hon.  secretary  :  Wm.  *Emerson. 
(All  the  above  were  unopposed.)  Ordinary'  mem- 
bers :  John  *Beleher,  T.  *BlashiU,  J.  M  *Bn-- 
don,  W.  D.  *CarOe,  F.S.A.  :  A.  *Cates,  T.  W. 
*Cutler,  Canijjbell  *Douglas  (Glasgow),  H.  L. 
♦Florence,  Jl  A.  *Gotch,  F.S.A.  (Kettering); 


E.  A.  *Gruning,  C.  *Uadficld  (Sheffield),  E.  T. 
*Hall,  B.  *Ingelow,  E.  W.  *Mountford,  J. 
♦Oswald  (Newciistle-on-Tync),  John  ♦Slater,  R. 
Phenc  ♦Spiers,  F.S.A.  ;  P.  ♦Watcrhouse.  Not 
elected  :  Percival  Gordon  Smith,  H.  Heathcote 
Statliam,  R.  Soldcn  Womum,  William  Young. 
Associate  members  :  W.  H.  Atkin-Berry,  J.  S. 
(iibson.  Not  elected:  A.  S.  Flower,  F.S.A.; 
T.  JL  *Hickman,  F.S.A.  Representative  of  the 
Architectural  Association :  A.  Beresford  'Pite. 
Representatives  of  allied  societies  :  W.  T>.  Bernard 
(Bristol),  A.  M.  Bromley  (Nottingham),  T. 
♦Drew,  R.II.A.  (IroLand) ;  J.  Ely  (Manchester), 
W.  Heaman  (Birmingham),  H.  Perkin  (York), 
A.  Thome  (Devon  and  Exeter),  E.  M.  Bruce 
Vaughan  (South  Wales),  and  T.  I..ennox  ♦Watson 
(Glasgow).  Auditors:  E.  Woodthorpc  and  O. 
Fleming. 

The  report  of  the  scrutineers  added  that  the 
following  were  the  results  of  the  voting  on  those 
nominated  for  the  four  standing  committees  : — 

Art  Standing  Committee.  —  Fellows  (10)  : 
Ernest  George,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  John  McKean 
Br>-don,  John  Belcher,  lOdward  Ingress  Bell, 
William  Douglas  Caroe,  Edward  William  ilount- 
ford,  James  Brooks,  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  and 
John  Macvicar  Anderson.  Not  elected:  William 
Young,  Ral^jh  Seldon  Womum,  and  William 
Samuel  Weatherley.  Associates  (6)  :  Henry 
Thomas  Hare,  A.  Beresford  Pite,  Owen  Fleming, 
John  Bogg,  James  Sivewright  Gibson,  and  \VU- 
liam  Henrj'  Romaine  -  Walker.  Not  elected  : 
George  Campbell  Sherrin,  George  Kenyon,  and 
William  Arthur  Webb. 

Literature  StantUng  Committee. — Fellows  (10)  : 
Alexander  Graham,  Richard  Phene  Spiers, 
Arthur  Edmund  Street,  Paul  Waterhonse,  Henry 
Louis  Florence,  Benjamin  Ingelow,  Sydney 
Smirkc,  Charles  Harrison  Townsend,  William 
Frederick  Unsworth,  and  John  Hebb.  Not 
elected :  George  Henry  Bibby.  Associates  (6) : 
Andrew  Noble  Prentice,  Percy  Scott  Worthing- 
ton,  Leslie  Waterhcjuse,  Arthur  Smyth  Flower, 
Ravenscroft  Elsy  Smith,  and  Banister  Flight 
Fletcher.  Not  elected:  ./Vrthur  Thomas  Bolton 
and  John  Tavenor  Perry. 

Practice  Standing  Committee. — Fellows  (10) ; 
Edwin  Thomas  Hall,  Edward  Augustus  Gruning, 
Samuel    Flint    Clarkson,    Thomas  Battcrsby, 
Edmund  Woodthorpe,  Joseph  Douglass  Mathews 
I.,acy   William  Ridge,    Henry  Cowell  Boyes 
Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  and  Walter  HUto 
Nash.    Not  elected  :    Thomas  Harris,  Fran 
Sadleir  Brereton,  William  Warlow  Gwyther 
Graham    Clifford    Awdry,    Alexander  Her 
Kersey,  and  George  Hubbard.    Associates  (6) 
William  H.  Atkin  Berry,  Henry  Thomas  Hare 
George    Richards    .Julian,    Augustus  Willia 
Tanner,  Frederick  Henry  Appleton  Hardcastle 
and  Robert  Stark  Wilkinson.     Not  elected 
Francis    Thomas  Wilberforce  Goldsmith 
Thomas  Edward  Mund)-. 

Science  Standing  Committee. — Fellows  (10)  • 
Lewis  Angell,  Percival  Gordon  Smith,  William^ 
Charles  Street,  Herbert  Duncan  Searles-Wood, 
Arthur  Baker,  John  Salmon  Quilter,  William 
Warlow  Gwyther,  Frederic  Richard  Farrow, 
Lewis  Solomon,  Benjamin  Tabberer.  Not 
elected:  Henry  Dawson  and  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher.  Associates  (6)  :  Thomas  Locke  Worth-, 
ington,  Henry  William  Burrows,  Max.  Clarke, 
Matthew  Garbutt,  Bernard  John  Dicksee,  George 
Pearson.  Not  elected :  Robert  Langton  Cole, 
Edward  WiUiam  Malpas  Wonnacott,  and  Bru" 
John  Capell. 

THE  PANTAGRAPH. 

IN  the  course  of  a  useful  series  on  Inlaid  Wor 
in  the  English  Merkanic,  the  writer  take 
occasion  to  explain  the  method  of  using  the  panta 
graph,  which  may  help  some  querists  who  ar 
constantly  seeking  hints  in  "  Intercommunica 
tion  "  :— 

' '  It  will  sometimes  be  found  desirable  to 
reduce  or  enlarge  an  original  design,  so  as  to 
suit  the  work  in  hand.  To  those  possessing  little 
drawing  ability,  the  use  of  the  pantagraph  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  service.  This  may  be 
purchased  for  one  shilling,  and  even  less,  or, 
what  is  much  better,  it  may  be  made.  By  a 
study  of  the  sketch,  its  use  will  be  understood. 
Should  an  enlargement  be  desired,  insert  the 
pivot  in  the  hole  at  g  and  press  the  point  into  the 
drawing-board.  Place  a  tracing  point  in  the 
hole  at  A,  and  the  pencil  at  i,  under  which  may 
be  fixed  the  blank  paper.  With  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  on  the  tracing  point,  move  it  carefully 
over  th.e  desigpi,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  other 
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hand,  putting  just  sufficient  pressure  upon  the 
pencil  to  cause  it  to  make  its  mark  as  it  travels 
oyer  the  paper.  If  the  design  is  to  he  reduced, 
the  pivot  must  he  placed  at  i,  the  pencil  at  h,  and 
the  tracing  point  at  g,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

"  When  dra-wings  are  required  to  he  enlarged 
or  reduced,  the  sliders  holding  the  pencil  and 
tracing  point  must  he  moved  hy  measurement, 
rememhering  that  the  pivot  must  always  he 
placed  at  i  or  g,  never  at  h  ;  hy  a  little  considera- 
tion this  will  he  apparent. 

"  In  order  to  make  this  most  useful  instrument 
a  few  details  must  be  given.  '  It  consists  of  four 
perforated  limbs  or  rules,  a,  b,  d,  e,  of  wood  or 
metal,  arranged  in  pairs  jointed  together  at  the 


The  Paiitagraph, 


crossing,  the  two  pairs  being  also  jointed  together 
at  e  and  h.  The  perforations  are  made  at  uniform 
distances  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  measure- 
ment. The  pivoted  joints  by  which  the  two 
pairs  are  connected  are  constant,  while  the  joints 
between  the  intersecting  limbs  of  each  pair  may 
be  shifted  by  inserting  the  joint  pins,  //,  in 
different  holes  in  each  limb.  By  thus  changing 
the  pins  the  copy  may  be  reproduced  in  any 
scale,  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original, 
or  it  may  be  drawn  the  same  size. 

"  In  u.se,  the  end  pivot  i  is  fixed  to  the  table, 
the  pivot  e  sliding  on  the  plane  surface  according 
to  the  impulse  given  to  it ;  the  pivot  <?  carries  a 
tracing  point,  which  is  passed  over  the  original 
lines  to  be  reijroduccd,  and  the  pivot  h  carries  a 
pencil  or  point  which  traces  the  copy  or  pricks  it 
into  the  paper. 

"  «,  b,  d,  e,  are  rules  perforated  with  a  series  of 
holes  placed  at  grfuluatcd  distances ;  a  and  *  are 
p£nrm/inf;ntly  but  movably  jointed  at  c  to  a 
traversing  8upi>ort ;     and  e  are  .similtirlv  iointed 


at  A,  to  a  pencil-holder  or  point-holder  ;  and / 
are  thumb-screws,  which  act  as  pivots  for  joining 
a  and  d,  b  and  e.  The  rule  a  is  pivoted  to  a  sup- 
port, i,  which  is  fixed  to  the  drawing-board  ;  ff  is 
a  pencil  attached  to  the  end  of  the  rule  b  ;  lines 
traced  by  ff  will  also  be  drawn  by  A,  on  a  smaller 
scale  corresponding  to  the  adjustment.  After 
ha^•ing  produced  our  designs,  and  cut  them  in  the 
manner  described,  it  is  possible  to  improve  them 
by  shading." 

Among  the  designs  given  by  the  author  of  the 
paper  is  one  from  Pisa  Cathedral  (15th  century), 
which  may  be  useful  to  inlay  wood-workers  and 
others. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hexky  Ckisp,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Crisp  and  Oatley,  of  Close- 
street,  Bristol,  occurred  on  Monday  last  at  his 
residence,  West  Park,  Clifton.  Sir.  Crisp,  who 
was  70  years  of  age,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
S.  Crisp,  a  former  president  of  the  Baptist 
College,  Stokes  Croft,  Bristol.  He  was  articled 
to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  architect,  in  the 
year  184.),  and  commencing  practice  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  articles,  was  very  soon  successful 
in  many  competitions.  Pilning  Church  was  built 
from  his  designs,  and  Stonehouse  Church  and  the 
great  Perpendicular  church  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
Wells  City,  underwent  alterations  under  his  care. 
He  subsequent!}'  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  late  ilr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  and  together 
they  carried  out  many  important  works,  amongst 
others  Dromore  Castle  for  the  Earl  of  Limerick, 
and  Glenbeigh  Towers,  Co.  Kerry.  In  the  com- 
petition for  the  Guildhall,  F5ristol,  the  firm  sub- 
mitted three  designs,  and  were  awarded  by 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  all  three  premiums, 
first,  second,  and  third ;  neither  plan,  however, 
represented  the  Guildhall  as  it  stands  to-day,  for 
after  a  great  deal  of  controversy  oxer  the  subject, 
the  work  passed  into  other  hands,  Jlessrs.  God- 
win and  Crisp  being  awarded  the  second  premium 
in  the  new  competition,  in  which  another  assesor 
acted.  Amongst  local  matters  in  which  Mr. 
Crisp  was  concerned  were  the  considerable  ex- 
tension and  new  administration  department  at 
Bristol  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  nurses'  home,  and 
new  wards  at  the  General  Hospital,  police- 
stations  at  Bedminster  and  Redland,  and  show- 
rooms and  factories  of  the  Bristol  Waggon  Works. 
JIany  big  business  premises  and  vicarages  have 
been  erected  from  the  deceased's  designs,  and  the 
restoration  of  that  well-known  landmark,  Dundry 
Church  tower,  was  intrusted  to  him.  In  1888  he 
took  into  partnership  .'^Ir.  (J.  IT.  ( )utley,  who  had 


been  associated  with  him  since  1879,  and  in  1894, 
the  firm,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Skinner, 
won  an  important  competitioa  for  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  2,000  patients  at  Winwick,  in 
liancashirc,  for  which  the  estimated  cost  is  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  This  work  is  still  in  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Crisp  had  been  since  1889  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
some  years  since  served  on  the  council  of  the 
Institute.  Until  a  month  or  two  ago  he  was 
president  of  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects,  but 
owing  to  failing  health  he  resigned  that  position. 
His  strength  gradually  weakened,  and  very  early 
on  Monday  morning  he  passed  away.  We  gave 
Mf.  Crisp's  portrait  with  a  biographicfil  notice  in 
our  issue  of  Jan.  17,  1890. 


CHIPS. 

New  board  schools  are  approaching  completion  in 
Bracroft- street,  Cleethorpes,  near  Grimsby.  Mr. 
Croft  is  the  architect,  Mr.  Marrow  the  contractor, 
and  Mesyrs.  IlHngwortii  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  are 
supplying  the  fittings  and  furniture. 

The  strike  in  the  building  trade  at  Ketteiing  has 
ended,  both  parties  having  accepted  the  award  of 
Messrs.  Gotch  and  Sauuders,  architects,  of  that 
town,  raising  the  rate  of  wage  for  carpenters  and 
bricklayers  trom  7d.  to  7hd.  per  horn',  and  that  of 
labourers  from  4|d.  to  5d. 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  new  Free  Church, 
Stonehaven  (Mr.  John  Coutts,  Aberdeen,  architect), 
the  "Climax"  patent  direct-actmg  turret  venti- 
lators, ornamental  design  C,  are  being  used  and 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Couslaud  and  Mackay,  venti- 
lating engineers,  tlje  sole  manufacturers  of  these 
ventilators. 

The  Bolton  Town  Council  have  decided  to  pro- 
vide a  boating- lake  for  the  town  at  Deane  Valley. 
The  lake  will  have  an  area  of  8J  acres,  being  512 
yards  long  and  80  yards  wide.  The  estimated  cost 
is  £9,500,  with  an  annual  rental  for  the  necessary 
land  of  £171. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Chapel,  Llaiifwiog,  Ruthin,  were  laid  by  Mrs.  W. 
Comwallis  West  and  others  on  Thursday  in  last 
week.  The  chapel,  which  will  seat  400  persons,  is 
being  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Parry, 
Colwyn  Bay. 

A  Local  Government  inquiry  with  regard  to  an 
apphcation  by  the  Eccles  Town  Council  for  power 
to  borrow  £20  for  cariying  out  an  electric  fighting 
scheme,  and  £11,318  for  other  works,  was  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  last  week  in  the  Eccles 
Town  HaU  before  Mr.  G.  W.  Willcocks,  C.E., 
inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Bangor, 
held  on  Monday,  it  was  resolved  to  accept  Messrs. 
Hill  and  Sons'  scheme  for  restoring  and  improving 
the  cathedral  organ,  at  a  cost  of  some  £1,800,  and 
also  to  redecorate  the  choir,  the  work  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  soon  as  the  funds  are  assured. 

In  the  arbiti-ation  between  Mr.  W.  Lister  Mar- 
riner,  of  Keighley,  and  the  Bradford  Corporation 
respecting  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  constructing  a  sewer  thi'ough  Mr.  Marriner's 
land  at  Frizinghall,  the  award  has  been  given  for 
£491  2s.  9d.  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Clare,  the  umpire.  The 
amount  claimed  was  £1,292. 

The  Queen  has  subscribed  £50  to  the  fund  which 
is  being  raised  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower  of 
the  parish  chm-ch  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  a  work 
now  in  progress. 

An  organ  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  St.  Anne's 
Episcopal  Church,  Dunbar,  on  Sunday.  The  organ, 
which  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Willis,  of  London, 
has  cost  £500. 

The  dock  extension  works  at  Southampton  are 
proceeduig  briskly,  and  every  week  perceptible 
advances  are  made  towards  completion.  One  of  the 
quays  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in  July. 

The  first  of  the  huge  beams  which  have  been 
waiting  in  the  cathedral  yard  at  Winchester  to  be 
utilised  by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  nave  roof,  under  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colson,  the  cathedral  architect,  was,  with  befittiug 
ceremony,  hoisted  into  position  on  Tuesday.  It  ia 
a  piece  of  oak  from  Stettm,  41ft.  in  length,  18im 
deep,  and  llin.  across.  The  lead  from  the  roof 
is  being  re -cast  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Moreton,  of  Win- 
chester. The  opening  of  the  roof  has  brought  to 
light  several  points  of  interest.  'The  most  important 
is  that  the  pitches  of  the  two  roofs — fii-st,  that  of 
Bishop  Walkeltn,  and  afterwoi'ds  that  of  Bishop 
Wilham  of  Wykeham,  who  converted  the  Norman 
nave  into  a  Perpendicular  one — are  now  plainly 
discernible.  Wilham  of  Wykeham's  roof  is  som3 
6ft.  higher  than  that  of  Walkelin.  The  point  is 
now  settled  that  the  Norman  Cathedral  did  not 
have,  as  some  had  supposed,  a  flat  roof  simiLor  to 
that  of  St.  Alban's.  '  = 
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Central  London  Railway.  —  After  much 
delay  the  constniction  of  this  important  under- 
taking i.s  about  to  be  commenced.  It  is  a  line  of 
about  6^  miles  in  length,  starting  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  and  proceeding  under  Ilxbridge-road, 
Bayswater-road,  Oxford-street,  High  llolborn, 
Holborn,  llolborn  Viaduct,  Newgate-street, 
Cheapsidc,  Poultry,  and  Old  Broad-street, 
terminatfng  at  Tyiverpool-street.  It  will  consist 
of  two  separate  tunnels  throughout  its  entire 
length,  the  stations  being  14  in  number,  and 
over  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  claims 
for  properties  required  have  now  been  settled. 
The  works  of  construction  and  equipment  have 
been  let  to  the  Electric  Traction  Co.,  I,imited, 
and  at  the  half-j'carly  meeting  of  that  body 
on  Friday,  it  was  stated  that  the  actual 
operations  will  bo  commenced  in  a  few  days. 
The  line  from  Sh(  pherd's-bush  to  the  Bank  had, 
the  directors  reported,  been  divided  into  six 
sections.  Tenders  were  invited  for  the  shaft  and 
tunnel  work  of  each  section  separately,  and  they 
have  given  the  sub-contracts  as  follows : — 
Sections  1,  2,  and  J! — Shepherd's  Bush  to  the 
Marble  Arch — Mr.  .1.  Price;  sections  1  and  H — 
the  Marble  Arch  to  the  Post  Office — Messrs. 
Walter  Scott  and  ('o. ;  and  sections  6 — the  Post 
Office  to  the  Bank  Mr.  G.  Talbot.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  railwaj'  there  is  to  bo  constructed 
under  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Jlan.sion- 
house  and  the  Royal  Exchange  a  system  of 
public  subways,  which  will  also  give  access  from 
the  pu])lic  streets  to  the  Bank  Station.  The 
sub-contract  for  this  work  has  been  let  to  Mr.  G. 
Talbot. 

Exeter,  Thion  Valley,  and  Chaofoud  Rail- 
way.— Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  six  months  in  tho  construction  of 
this  undertaking.  Some  two  miles  of  line  near 
Lea  Cross  is  practically  ready  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tho  i)ermanent  way.  The  contractors, 
Messrs.  J.  and  Dickson,  are  at  present  concen- 
trating labour  at  I'crridge,  about  3i  miles  from 
Exeter,  and  where  the  heaviest  piece  of  work  of 
the  whole  route  has  to  be  carried  out — namely, 
the  formation  of  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long.  The 
line  will  have  a  depth  of  about  70ft.  at  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  tunnel,  and  of 
about  2,')0ft.  at  the  apex.  About  250  men  are 
now  at  work,  but  another  200  nav\-ics  will  soon 
be  put  on. 

Keyham  Extension  Docks,  Devonport. — The 
Admiralty  authorities  have  decided  to  earrj'  out 
during  the  next  few  years  an  extensive  scheme  of 
extension  of  the  basins,  docks,  and  warehouses  at 
Keyham.  The  extension  does  not  take  in  any 
more  land  from  the  Manor  authorities,  but  is  all 
within  the  boundary  wall  from  the  Keyham  gates 
to  the  R.N.  Barrack-gates  at  Camel's  Head.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  proposed  works  will  be  a 
tidal  basin,  720ft.  long  and  500ft.  broad,  giving 
an  area  of  about  8^  acres.  The  present  north 
wall  of  Keyham  is  to  be  extended  out  into  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  about  50ft. ,  the  proposed 
basin  being  placed  on  the  east  or  land  side. 
Three  other  docks  are  proposed,  one  of  which  is 
marked  as  a  lock.  The  dimensions  of  these  locks 
are  to  be,  two  of  700ft.  long  and  one  of  725ft. 
long,  the  725ft.  dock  being  the  one  nearest  the 
land  ;  each  of  these  docks  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate two  ships  over  300ft.  in  length  easily,  and 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  largest  battleship  afloat. 
These  three  docks,  having  caissons  at  each  end, 
can  all  be  used  either  as  docks  or  locks,  providing 
three  entrances  to  the  big  basin,  two  from  the 
tidal  basin,  and  one  from  the  river.  The  large 
basin  will  have  an  area  of  35^  acres,  being 
1,550ft.  long  by  1, 000ft.  wide,  and  there  will  be 
another  dock  leading  from  it,  landwards  of  the 
other  three,  450ft.  long.  This  dock  will  be  fitted 
with  only  one  caisson,  and  will  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  tidal  basin.  The  large  basin 
beside  the  lock  entrances  may  be  entered  from 
the  sea-front,  the  caisson  for  this  purpose  being 
situated  just  inside  the  end  of  the  present  barrack 
pier.  After  this  caisson,  the  sea-wall  widens 
outwards  until  opposite  the  comer  of  the  basin, 
where  it  wdll  be  about  350ft.  wide,  and  then  it 
goes  from  this  point  to  another  about  400ft.  from 
the  north  side  of  the  basin,  and  runs  parallel  to 
this  side  to  the  limit  of  the  barrack  territorj'. 
This  large  sea-wall  at  the  north  end  of  the  basin 
win  be  used  as  a  coal  depot.  The  greater  part  of 
the  docks  and  basins  are  outside  the  present  fore- 
shore, on  a  site  now  occupied  by  a  bank  of  mud. 


On  the  land  side  of  the  scheme  the  groimd  is  to 
be  used  as  workshops,  sheds,  and  stores,  including 
a  shed  for  the  use  of  the  Dockyard  Reserve  on 
the  border  of  the  tidal  basin.  This  shed,  besides 
storerooms,  boat-house,  &c.,  will  contain  a  small 
factory,  with  separate  shops  for  the  different 
trades,  to  be  used  by  the  naval  engine-room  arti- 
ficers, and  will  replace  the  Defence,  tho  present 
floating  factory. 

Newmilns  and  Darvkl  Railway. — The  exten- 
sion of  the  Glasgow  and  South -Western  Railway 
from  Newmilns  to  Darvel  was  formally  opened 
last  week.  The  construction  of  the  new  line, 
which  is  two  miles  in  length,  involved  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  Newmilns  I'ublic  School,  and  ittis 
carried  through  the  p\iblic  park  of  that  town  by  a 
huge  viaduct  of  2fi  arches  t)iiilt  with  stone,  arched 
with  brick,  and  finished  on  the  top  with  .an  iron 
riiiUng.  The  contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Boyd  and  Forrest,  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton, 
under  INIr.  Merville,  the  engineer  of  the  Glasgow 
and  South-Westem  Railway  Company. 

Overhead  Railway,  Liverpool. — The  dele- 
gates attending  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  which  is  at 
present  being  held  in  Ijvei-pool,  the  principal 
business  being  the  revision  of  their  rules,  visited, 
on  Monday,  the  Overhead  Rjiilwa)',  and  the  ex- 
tension to  the  Dingle  that  is  now  in  process.  The 
extension  begins  about  150yd8.  north  of  the 
present  terminus  at  the  Ilerculaneum  Dock,  and 
the  first  ])ortion  consists  of  an  iron  viaduct,  ex- 
tending for  some  250yds.,  and  carrying  the  line 
to  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel.  This  viaduct,  which 
will  include  one  span  of  220ft. ,  is  rapidly  reaching 
completion,  the  ironwork  being  supplied  from  the 
forges  at  Warrington  of  Messrs.  Pearson  and 
Knowles.  The  new  tunnel  is  also  approaching 
comi)letion  ;  it  is  SOOyds.  in  length,  and  is  built 
for  a  double  line.  When  the  extension  is  finished, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  there  will  be  direct 
communication  by  the  overhead  line  between  the 
Dingle  and  Seaforth. 

The  Institution  or  Civil  Engineers. — At 
the  anniwl  general  meeting  of  this  body,  the 
council  for  the  session  189G-97  was  duly  elected, 
when  several  members  were  placed  on  the  govern- 
ing body  as  representative  of  the  jjrofession  out- 
side the  United  Kingdom.  The  full  list  of  the 
new  council  is : — President,  INIr.  John  Wolfe 
Barry,  C.B.,  F.R.S. ;  vice-presidents,  Mr.  W.  II. 
Preece,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  Mr.  James 
Mansergh,  and  Mr.  William  Anderson,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.  ;  other  members,  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  Mr. 
Henry  Deane,  Jlr.  W.  R.  Galbraith,  Mr.  George 
Graham,  Mr.  J.  H.  Greathead,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawk- 
shaw,  Jlr.  Charles  Hawksley,  Mr.  John  Ilopkin- 
son,  jun.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy, 
LL.i).,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  Mr.  G. 
Fosberv  Lyster,  Sir  Guilford  L.  INIolesworth,  Sir 
Andrew  Noble,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  WilHam  Shelford, 
Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb,  Sir  W.  H.  White,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir  E. 
Leader  Williams.  Of  these  gentlemen,  INIr. 
Henry  Deane  represents  Australia,  and  Mr.  John 
Kennedy,  Canada. 

The  Si'uuEY  Commercl^l  Docks. — A  visit 
■was  made  by  a  large  party  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  on  Tuesday  to  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  Rotheihithe.  The  under- 
taking has  been  only  known  by  its  present  name 
for  about  thirty  years,  but  is  an  extension  of  the 
Howland  Dock  constructed  before  1660.  New 
works  have  been  added  to  the  estate  from  year 
to  year,  and  at  the  present  time  the  property  of 
the  company  comprises  ten  docks  and  seven 
timber  ponds,  with  an  aggregate  water  area  of 
160  acres,  and  land  and  wharfage  area  of  210 
acres,  making  together  about  370  acres.  The 
available  length  of  quayage  in  the  docks  amounts 
to  five  miles,  and  the  docks  have  four  entrances 
from  the  River  Thames  at  different  points.  In 
order  to  accommodate  large  timber  steamers  a 
'new  deep-water  entrance-lock  is  being  made, 
500ft.  in  length,  with  three  pairs  of  g&tes,  80ft. 
in  width,  and  a  depth  of  30ft.  on  the  sUl.  The 
Greenland  Do  ;k,  which  was  constructed  in  1696, 
being  the  oldest  wet  dock  in  the  kingdom,  will 
also  be  deepened  and  extended.  The  works  were 
begun  last  year,  and  the  cost,  if  carried  out  as 
proposed,  will  amount  to  about  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  woi-ks  now  under  contract  are 
part  of  the  complete  scheme,  as  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Adair  McConnochie,  and  are 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  and  Son, 
contractors,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  C.B.,  his  resident  engineer  being  Mr. 
Wm.  Bennett,  and  assistant  engineer  Mr.  W.  G. 


Wales.  They  consist  of  a  dock  845ft.  by  450ft. 
with  a  depth  of  31  pt.  ;  this  dock  will  ultimately 
be  connected  with  the  extended  Greenland  Dock 
and  form  one  large  dock,  2,350ft.  in  length, 
having  an  area  of  21  acres.  There  are  also  a 
communication  passage  to  the  Canada  Dock  with 
one  pair  of  gates,  (jOft.  in  width  and  27ft.  of 
water;  and  a  new  canal  lock,  135ft.  by  21ft.  6in. 
by  lift.  The  walls  of  the  dock  are  being  con- 
structed of  8  to  1  Portland  cement  concrete,  with 
a  6in.  facing  of  5  to  1  concrete ;  the  lower  portion 
of  the  wall  for  Oft.  is  of  9  to  1  concrete,  and  the 
upper  10ft.  of  the  wall  is  faced  with  blue  Stafford- 
shire bricks,  backed  with  stocks,  and  coped  with 
granite  1ft.  6in.  thick.  The  wall  has  an  average 
height  of  43ft.,  is  20ft.  Sin.  wide  at  its  base  and 
8ft.  at  underside  of  coping  level.  The  batter  of 
the  face  is  Jin.  to  1ft.  The  bottom  of  the  dock 
will  be  made  watertight  with  18in.  of  puddle<l 
clay.  Messrs.  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell, 
and  Co.  arc  the  contractors  for  the  gates,  swing 
bridges,  and  hydraulic  machinery,  and  the  power 
for  working  will  be  obtained  from  the  Dock 
Company's  present  mains. 


CHIPS. 

The  jubilee  of  St.  David's  Roman  Catholir 
Church,  Swansea,  has  just  been  celebrated  by  tin 
addition  of  a  lady-chapel,  reflooring  of  the  whol^ 
building,  replacement  of  the  windows  by  fresh  ones, 
and  the  rcfacing  of  the  external  stonework,  the  total 
cost  having  been  £600. 

Interesting  ceremonies  took  place  on  Friday  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  of  several  cor- 
poration schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  south- 
west district  of  Edinburgh,  the  expenditure  on 
which  amounts  to  £3,000.  The  functions  embraced 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  steel  bridge  over  the 
canal  between  Polwarth-crescent  and  Yeaman- 
place,  of  the  new  subway  joining  Dairy  and  Fouu- 
taiiibridge,  of  the  new  access  between  Dairy  and 
Coltbridge,  of  the  new  roads  depot,  together  witli 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  work- 
men's dwellings  at  Tynecastle  Park.  Among  thos' 
present  were  the  three  heads  of  the  department 
charged  with  the  various  undertakings — Mr.  Mor- 
ham,  city  superintendent  of  works ;  Mr.  Cooper, 
burgh  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Proudfoot,  road  sur- 
veyor. 

The  great  east  window  of  Ripon  Cathedral, 
which  has  been  covered  up  for  some  weeks,  has  just 
been  exposed  to  view  agam,  showing  the  alterations 
and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Hemming,  of  London.  The 
remodelling  has  been  carried  out  as  a  memorial  of 
the  late  Dean  Fremaritle,  but  the  formal  dedication 
will  not  take  place  until  the  Ripon  Festival,  on 
August  20. 

The  form  to  be  taken  by  the  proposed  memorial 
of  the  late  Rev.  WilUam  Rogers  will  be  the  re- 
modelling of  the  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  Schools 
and  Institute.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  scheme  have  received  a  report  from  Messrs. 
Purves  and  Curphey,  sim-eyors,  who  state  that  a 
sum  of  at  least  £2,600  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  structural  alterations.  A  further  sum  of  £1,800 
is  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  vacant  land 
adjoining  the  institution,  and  the  building  thereon 
of  a  special  lecture-room  will  cost  about  £800.  The 
building  of  a  physical  laboratory  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  chemical  laboratory  will  cost 
about  £200,  so  that  the  total  sum  required  amounts 
to  between  £5,000  and  £6,000. 

The  North  Wales  Wesleyan  Synod  granted  on 
Friday  permission  to  erect  new  chapels  at  Tanyf  ron, 
near  Wrexham,  Rhiwlas,  near  Bangor,  Mollfre, 
near  Abergele,  to  renovate  the  Beaumaris  Chapel, 
to  build  a  schoolroom  at  Peniel,  near  Tregarth,  and 
to  purchase  a  minister's  house  at  Mold. 

M.  Santorin,  who,  with  a  party  of  French 
archaeologists,  is  conducting  excavations  in  Greece 
in  search  of  relics  of  ancient  Greek  art,  has  dis- 
covered a  beautiful  statue  of  Venus,  vmfortunately 
vtdthout  the  head.  The  work,  so  far  as  it  is  pre- 
served, is  reported  to  bear  an  astonishing  resemblance 
to  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

The  city  council  of  Bristol  have  received  a  report 
from  a  committee  recommending  the  increase  of  the 
salary  of  Mr.  H.  Faraday  Proctor,  electrical  engi- 
neer, from  £260  a  year  to  £400,  rising  by  incre- 
ments of  £25  a  year  to  £500. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineeera, 
following  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  the 
Institute  in  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
have  resolved  to  house  themselves  in  a  mo 
adequate  and  commodious  structure  than  th' 
present  premises  in  New  York.  A  new  site  in  W- 
Fifty-Seventh-street  in  that  city  has  been  secm-ed, 
and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cyrus  L.  W.  Edlitz,  also  of 
New  York,  have  been  selected  in  competition.  The 
building  will  be  in  a  plain  type  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance, four  stories  in  height,  and  faced  with  stone. 
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THE    PAS.S>IOnE     EDWARDS    PCKLIC  LIBRARY, 
KIXOSLAXD  ROAD,  SHOREDITCH. 

This  foundation-stone  was  laid  yesterday,  the 
11th  inst.,  by  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  the 
donor,  amid  much  enthusiasm.  The  Commis- 
sioners for  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  for  the 
pari.sh  of  8t.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  of  which  body 
ifr.  Thomas  Martindill  is  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
AV.  C.  Plant  the  secretary,  arranged  the  proceedings, 
which  were  carried  out  with  the  most  satisfactory- 
results.  ThelJev.  Septimus  Buss,  LL.B.,  vicar 
of  Shoreditch,  opened  the  ceremony,  and  the 
Kight  Hon.  Baron  Monkswell  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  donor,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Edwards  in  suitable  terms.  The 
building,  when  first  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  public  librarj-,  was  opened  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  May  10,  1893*,  on 
which  occasion  we  gave  an  account  of  the  under- 
taking. The  need  of  more  space  consequent 
upon  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms  has  necessi- 
tated the  extension  and  completion  of  the  buildings . 
The  house  occu})ied  by  the  librarian  has,  there- 
fore, been  palled  down,  and  the  whole  of  the  site 
thus  obtained  is  being  built  on,  as  shown  by  the 
\-icw  and  plans  illustrated  herewith  to-day. 
These  extensions  necessarily  rendered  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  lending  department,  which 
wUl  now  be  located  on  the  ground  floor,  the  new 
reading-rooms  extending  on  the  right-hand  of 
the  entrance  from  the  back  to  front  of  the  build- 
ing. The  boys'  room  will  be  well  under  control, 
and  the  entrances  to  all  p.-uts  of  the  library 
arc  wmmanded  by  the  porter's  box  adjoining 
the  staircase  hall.  A  room  for  ladies  will 
occupy  the  space  devoted  hitherto  to  the 
public  space  of  the  lending  department,  and  over 
■the  front  news-room  a  spacious  magazine-room 
overlooks  the  Kingsland-road.  In  the  basement 
retinng-rooms  for  male  and  female  clerks  have 
been  arranged,  with  additional  store  space,  which 
•was  much  needed.  The  cost  of  thi.s  work  has 
been  undertaken  bj-  Jlr.  I'assmore  Edwards,  who 
provided  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property  originally,  which  amounted  to  £4,2.50, 
and  m  addition  to  this  unconditional  gift  made' a 
donation  of  1 ,000  volumes.  The  fa(,-ade  is  in  Portland 
.^tonc.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  Jarvis  and 
S',n'<,  of  Hackney.  ITie  steel  girder  work  is  by 
:M'  -sr.s.  Kead  Bros.,  of  Cadogfin  Works,  Chelsea. 

•  Sec  BuiLDfiro  News,  May  12,  1893. 


The  top  glazings  arc  by  Messrs.  Mellowes,  and 
the  casement  gearings  by  Mr.  T.  Elsley.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Maiu-ice  B.  Adams,  F.K.I.B.A. 


After  the  ceremony  at  Kingsland-road,  the 
company  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Pitfield -street, 
Hoxton,  where  IMr.  Passmore  Edwards  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Passmore  Edwards  Public 
Library,  about  to  be  erected  by  the  same  Com- 
missioners, and  towards  the  cost  of  which  3Ir. 
Edwards  has  given  £2,000.  A  view  of  the 
building  was  illustrated  in  our  pages  for  December 
13th  last.  Since  then  the  plan  has  been  modified 
considerably  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Commissioners  ;  but  the  alterations  in  the  eleva- 
tion have  not  necessitated  a  fresh  view  being- 
made.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  A.R.I. B.A.,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Dearing  and  Co.,  are  the 
builders.  The  facade  to  Ihe  right  of  the  block 
belongs  to  the  public  baths,  with  which  ^Messrs. 
Spalding  and  Cross  are  associated  as  joint  archi- 
tects, their  plan  having  been  adopted  bj^  the 
vestry.  This  latter  work  is  to  be  a  distinct  con- 
tract. Prof.  Jas.  Stuart,  M.P.,  proposed,  and 
ilr.  H.  J.  Sawell,  J. P.,  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Edwards.  A  gymnastic  display  by  the 
local  boys'  institute  concluded  the  proceedings, 
and  the  Hornchurch  Cottage  Homes  Band,  and 
also  the  band  of  the  ^Metropolitan  Police,  attended 
and  played  selections  of  music. 

XEW    BANK    AT    LEEDS    FOR    MESSRS.  WILLIAMS, 
BROWX,  AST)  CO. 

This  bank,  which  is  now  being  erected  in  Park- 
row,  has  fan  elevation  entirely  of  polished  Dal- 
beattie grey  granite,  rising  the  whole  heightof  the 
ground  floor,  29  feet  from  the  pavement,  with 
red  Aberdeen  shafts  to  the  porch,  and  bands  in 
the  frieze,  and  bays  of  the  same  material.  Above 
the  ground  floor  the  walls  are  cased  with  buff 
terracotta  with  a  slight  glaze,  and  Ruabon  bricks. 
The  bank,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  ground 
and  basement  floor,  has  its  entrance  in  Park-row ; 
but  there  is  an  entrance  for  clerks  from  RusseU- 
street,  and  one  for  tenants  occupying  the  upper 
stories  of  the  building  from  Greek -street.  The 
interior  will  be  lined  with  Burmantofts  Faience. 
The  same  company  are  also  supplying  the  terracotta 
for  the  front.  The  granite  is  from  Messrs  NeiU, 
of  Dalbeattie.  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Hodgson 
have  the  contract  for  the  constructive  work,  the 
ironwork  by  Slessrs.  Butler  and  Co.,  the  plastering 
by  Jlessrs.  J.  P.  Mountain  and  Son,  the  plumbing 
by  ^Messrs.  Braithwaite,  the  painting  by  Jilessrs. 
F.  Jackson  and  Co.,  all  of  Leeds.  The  clerk  of 
works  is  Mr.  W.  Bruce.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse  and  Son. 

DlXIXr;  ROOM,   house  IX  SURREY. 

I.v  a  small  house  the  dining-room  almost  neces- 
sarily becomes  to  some  extent  a  living-room  for 
the  family.  The  atmosphei-e  of  food  in  such  a 
case  becomes  unpleasant  and  insanitary,  and 
much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  clearance  of 
the  table  for  meals.  In  order  to  avoid  these  ob- 
jections, the  illustration  shows  a  dining-table 
placed  in  a  recess  fitted  with  seating.  When  the 
dinner  is  being  laid  the  curtains  which  screen  this 
recess  from  the  room  can  be  drawn  across  the 
opening,  the  table  being  laid  from  the  small 
ser«ng  door  adjoining  the  dining-recess,  and  thus 
the  servant  need  not  pass  through  the  room 
at  all.  When  ready  the  curtains  are  drawn,  dis- 
playing the  table  bright  with  dainty  glass  and 
flowers,  lighted  by  a  central  hanging-lamp  or 
candles,  against  the  dark  background  of  the  seats. 
And  so,  not  only  is  an  interior  eifect  obtained 
which  is  far  more  artistic  than  the  average  dining- 
room,  but  everything  may  be  worked  with  that 
quiet  orderliness  which  may  have  been  felt  to  be 
an  impossibility  under  the  ci-amping  conditions  of 
a  small  house.  Jlessrs.  Baillie  Scott  and  Morris 
designed  this  room  to  realise  these  ideas. 

IXIAXTS'   school,  DAOEXIIAM. 

The  illustration  shows  the  school  erected  last 
year  for  the  school  board  at  Dagenham,  in  Essex, 
to  accommodate  270  infants.  Externally,  the 
walls  are  faced  with  yellow  stock  bricks,  having 
red  brick  dressings  and  blue  brick  plinth,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  tiles.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  Thos.  Bruty,  of  Hornchurch,  and  the  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Wigg  Oliver  and  Hudson,  of 
7,  Bedford-road,  W.C.,  and  80,  Leraan-stroet,  E., 
whose  design  was  selected  in  a  limited  competition. 

PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  ST.  IIAKXAHAS,  MORECAMBE. 

This  church  is  intended  to  be  built  on  a  corner 
site,  near  the  sea.  It  consists  on  plan  of  a  nave 
of  five  bays,  72ft.  Gin.  long,  by  24ft.  wide,  and 


north  and  south  aisles  same  length  as  nave,  and 
13ft.  and  lift,  wide  respectively;  chancel  3.5ft. 
by  23ft. ,  same  height  as  nave,  and  divided  by  a 
chancel  arch.  (Jn  the  north-west  side  there  will 
be  a  chapel,  29ft.  by  1.5ft.,  with  separate  porch, 
and  on  the  south  a  transept,  29ft.  by  lift.,  a 
portion  of  which  will  contain  the  organ  console 
and  bellows,  the  organ  above  being  corbelled  out 
into  chancel.  The  vestries  will  be  under  the  east 
window,  with  separate  entrance  porch.  At  the 
west  end  will  be  the  tower,  20ft.  square  and  90ft. 
high,  with  north  and  south  porches  entering 
through  same.  The  font  will  be  placed  in  the 
tower.  The  roofs  will  be  open  timber,  plastered, 
and  covered  with  tiles  (except  aisles  and  vestr}', 
which  will  be  leaded).  The  church  is  intended 
to  be  faced  externally  and  internally  with  red 
stone,  with  bands  of  white  stone,  and  the  dress- 
ings of  mixed  red  and  white  stone.  The  style 
adopted  is  the  Late  Decorated.  The  accommoda- 
tion will  be  for  650.  The  architects  arc  Messrs. 
Austin  and  Paley,  of  Lancaster. 

PROPOSED  CHURCH,  ST.  AXXE's-OX-THE-SEA. 

The  proposed  church  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is 
in  the  Late  Decorated  style,  will  have  its  floor- 
level  raised  some  feet  above  the  surrounding  streets 
on  a  terrace,  the  banks  of  which  wiU  be  planted 
with  willows.  On  plan,  the  church  consists  of  a 
nave  23ft.  wide  and  31ft.  to  waU-plate  of  five 
bays,  with  W.  and  S.  double  porches  at  the  west 
end ;  N.  and  S.  aisles  10ft.  6in.  wide  and  26ft. 
to  wall-plate,  a  chancel  40ft.  long,  same  width  as 
nave,  and  same  height  to  wall-plate,  31ft.  The 
roof  is  continuous,  there  being  no  chancel  arch, 
but  the  di^-ision  of  chancel  will  be  marked  by  a 
fine  screen  of  oak.  On  the  north  side  wiU  be  the 
organ  transept,  26ft.  by  16ft.,  with  vestries  and 
oflices  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  south  of 
chancel  a  morning  chapel,  36ft.  by  16ft.,  having 
a  separate  entrance-porch,  above  which  is  the 
bell-turret  with  slated  spii'elet  70ft.  high.  The 
principal  features  of  the  de.sign  are  the  lofty  aisles 
and  the  arcades,  which  are  the  same  height  on  both 
sides  of  church,  and  run  the  full  length,  thus 
giving  a  very  dignified  appearance  to  the  interior. 
The  font  is  placed  at  the  west  end  under  the  west 
window.  The  church  will  be  faced  externally 
with  stone,  and  internally  the  nave  and  aisles, 
&c.,  with  brick,  and  the  chancel  with  stone.  The 
roofs  win  be  open  timber  and  covered  with  tiles, 
except  the  aisles,  which  will  be  leaded.  The 
accommodation  will  be  for  600.  The  architects 
arc  Messrs.  Austin  and  Paley,  of  Lancaster. 

coMMUxiox"  axd  choir  purxiture,  P.^aiSH 

CHUllCH,   BEITH,  X.B. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  furniture  recently 
placed  in  the  above  church  for  the  Rev.  I.  Ct. 
Sutherland,  M.A.  The  font,  which  is  in  Sicilian 
marble,  with  onj'x  shafts,  was  presented  hy  the 
late  Win.  Muir,  of  Mains,  and  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Galbraith  and  Winton,  Glasgow.  The 
furniture  is  in  dark  oak,  handsomely  carved,  and 
was  made  in  Beith,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
cabinet  and  chair-making  industry  in  Scotland. 
The  choir  chairs  are  co\  ercd  in  pigskin,  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Muir  and  Son,  Beith,  who  some  time 
ago  introduced  this  material  to  the  furniture 
trade.  The  work  was  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wm.  Osborne, 
architect. 


CHIPS. 

The  Bury  (Lanes)  Town  Council  have  rejected  by 
18  votes  to  17  a  proposal  to  build  a  new  fire-station, 
iucluding  cottages  for  firemen,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  with  arrangements 
for  opening  a  section  of  the  Lancashire,  Derbyshire, 
and  East  Coast  Railway  from  Bxrlborough,  near 
Chesterfield,  to  Tuxf  ord.  Goods  and  mineral  trains 
will  commence  rumiing  in  July,  and  a  portion  of 
the  rolling  stock  has  been  already  delivered  at  Tux- 
ford,  where  the  line  is  in  coimection  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  where  a  locomotive  shed 
and  other  buOdings  have  been  erected.  Barl- 
borough  will  be,  for  a  time,  the  terminus  of  the  line 
at  its  western  end  ;  but  rapid  progress  is  being  made 
at  Chesterfield,  where  the  company  has  its  head- 
quarters. The  eastern  extension  of  the  line  to 
Lincoln  is  not  so  far  advanced,  as  it  awaits  the 
completion  of  a  viaduct  over  the  Trent. 

A  new  Board  school  in  Fair-street,  Horselydown, 
S.E.,  was  formally  opened  on  Monday.  The  school 
contains  accommodation  for  358  boys,  358  giils,  and 
155  infants.  General  Moberly,  in  declaring  the 
school  ojien,  said  that  the  building  had  been  erected 
under  great  difficulties,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
expensive  schools  in  the  Metropolis  ;  the  cost 
amounted  to  £35  for  each  child  accommodated. 
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GROUP  OF  FURNITURE,  ROYAL  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  NEEDLEWORK. 

THE  annual  summer  sale  of  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac  at  the  above  institution,  in  the 
Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington,  will  be  in- 
augurated on  the  25th  of  this  month  by  its 
jjresident,  H.R.H.  Pnncess  Christian. 

We  herewith  give  a  sketch  of  a  group  of 
furniture  from  one  of  the  large  showrooms, 
which,  under  the  management  of  iliss  Wade, 
the  secretary,  are  now  filled  with  all  manner  of 
desirable  articles  in  anticipation  of  the  forth- 
coming sale.  The  Draw-out  CromwcUian  Table 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
exhibits.  To  this  sturdy  piece  of  work  the  slender 
proportions  of  the  Arm -Chair  offer  a  complete 
contrast.  The  simple  Uttle  Table  in  oak,  the  two 
brass  Candlesticks  from  a  Flemish  church,  the 
peacock  Lamp-Stand,  and  the  Dutch  Milk-Can 
further  indicate  the  variety  of  serviceable  objects 
with  which  these  rooms  are  now  well  stocked. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Lighting,  Heating,  and  Cooking.  A  little 
brochure,  a  reprint  from  the  Sanitary  Record,  and 
published  by  the  Sanitary  Publishing  Company, 
Limited,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  contains  many  useful 
facts  and  suggestions  on  the  illumination  of 
buildings,  lighting  streets,  production  of  heat  for 
cooking  and  warming.  The  author  deals  with 
each  of  these  subjects,  and  for  general  readers 
the  information  given  will  be  found  useful.  The 
writer  shows  how  light  and  heat  can  be  made 
conducive  to  health  and  domestic  comfort  and 
convenience.  He  shows  the  injurious  effect  of 
heating  buildings,  for  instance,  by  hot  air  con- 
veyed in  pipes  from  a  central  furnace.  The  pipes 
are  filled  with  heated  gases  from  the  furnace, 
and  these  consist  largely  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the 
heated  metal  is  also  detrimental  to  health,  and 
the  air  is  deprived  of  its  moisture.  Hot-water 
heating  by  pipes,  coils,  and  radiators  is  safer, 

healthier,   and  cheaper.  Metallic  Structures  : 

Corrosion  and  Fouling,  and  their  Picvention,  by 
John  Newman,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  kc.  (London  : 
E.  and  F.  N.  Spon). — This  volume  is  a  practical 
handbook  or  "  aid  book  "  to  assist  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  design,  erection,  or  maintenance 
of  iron  and  steel  structures,  and  to  draw  their 
attention  to  points  requiring  attention  in  the  pro- 
tection of  these  structures  from  corrosion.  As 
the  author  observes,  although  it  is  very  seldom 
acted  up  to,  preservation  from  corrosion  is  only 


second  in  importance  to  the  design,  as  the  results 
of  that  process,  if  not  prevented,  will  soon  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  structure.  Engineers  and 
architects  will  find  much  useful  information  on 
the  preventive  and  other  measures  necessarj'  to 
preserve  iron  and  steel  structures.  The  first 
part  deals  with  corrosion  :  its  causes,  as  it  affects 
cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  the  corrosive 
influence  of  soils,  vegetation,  situation,  rainfall, 
kc,  g.'ilvanic  action,  the  influence  of  scale  on 
those  metals,  on  metal  embedded  in  concrete, 
brickwork,  and  masonry,  and  wood,  also  piles 
and  columns,  pipes  and  sewers.  Speak-ing  of  scale 
or  skin  of  cast  iron,  the  author  observes  that  it  is 
a  film  of  silicate,  and  is  a  protection,  as 
it  is  not  readily  acted  upon  by  salt  water, 
and,  therefore,  in  submerged  cast  iron- 
work the  natural  skin  shovild  be  preserved. 
This  silicate  scale  (fused  sand  or  loam)  should  be 
coated  with  oil  or  paint  soon  after  casting. 
Turning  and  planing  the  cast  iron  remove  the 
skin,  and  open  vulnerable  places  for  active  corro- 
sion. Wrought  iron  and  steel  are  different ;  the 
skin  in  their  case  ought  to  be  removed  to  prevent 
corrosion.  The  skin  is  not  a  silicate,  but  a 
chemical  combination  of  iron  and  oxygen.  The 
necessity  of  covering  iron  exposed  in  roofs  and 
bridges  with  an  anti-corrosive  and  insulating 
covering,  and  of  keeping  them  so  covered,  is 
urged.  A  galvanic  action  is  set  up  when  a  rolled 
plate  is  immersed  in  sea-water ;  the  oxide  scale 
may  become  a  temporary  shield,  but  the  scale 
gradually  flakes  off.  Any  painting  should  be 
done  after  the  scale  is  entirely  removed,  so  that  it 
is  desirable  to  remove  the  scale  before  painting 
them,  not  to  wait  till  it  falls  away  with  the  paint. 
The  author  gives  a  useful  hint  for  finding  out  the 
condition  of  submerged  piles — \\z.,  bj'  suspending 
a  few  short  lengths  of  piles  to  the  permanent 
structure  under  water,  which  can  be  removed  at 
any  time  for  testing.  The  chapter  on  the  corro- 
sion of  metal  in  masonry,  concrete,  and  brick- 
work is  full  of  facts  and  experiences  of  interest  to 
architects.  The  notes  on  lead  and  cheap  paints, 
and  varnish,  tar,  and  bituminous  paints,  and  the 
requii'ements  of  anti-corrosive  coverings  are  fully 

considered.  Engineers''  Draughtsmen^ s  Work,  by 

A  PiiACTicAL  Draughtsm.vn  (London :  Whittaker 
and  Co.),  is  a  little  work  intended  for  beginners, 
young  men  in  schools  and  workshops  who  desire 
to  obtain  entrance  into  drawing  offices,  or  to 
acquire  the  method  used  by  the  draughtsman.  A 
description  of  instruments,  hints  for  their  use, 
levelling,  sketching,  shading  drawings,  designing, 
mounting  drawings  and  tracings,  &c.,  are  matters 


treated  on  in  this  little  guide,  and  these  are  well 
illustrated  by  diagrams.  We  can  recommend  the 
book  to  all  beginners  in  engineering  offices  and 
shops. — —On  Sea  and  Shore  is  an  illustrated  hand- 
book descriptive  of  an  ocean  trip  to  the  Highlands, 
published  by  the  Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
of  London  and  Aberdeen. 


CHIPS. 

The  Edinburgh  Town  Council  have  resolved  that 
the  new  fever  hospital  at  Colinton  Mains  should  be 
constructed  on  the  pavilion  system  one  or  two  stories 
in  height. 

At  a  recent  sale  at  Christie's,  Mr.  Frith's  well- 
known  series  of  live  pictures,  "  The  Race  for 
Wealth,"  were  knocked  down  for  310  guineas. 
This  amount  is  less  than  half  the  sum  paid  for  a  set- 
of  sketches  of  the  same  in  1882. 

The  Duches  of  Albany  laid  the  foimdation- stone 
of  a  new  chancel  now  being  added  to  St.  Anne's. 
Church,  Wandsworth,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Edward  W. Mountford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co.,  of  Wandsworth. 
Common,  are  the  builders. 

The  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany have  just  let  a  contract  to  Messrs.  Perry  and 
Co.,  contractors,  of  London,  for  the  erection  at 
Southampton  of  new  workshops,  stores,  and  steam 
laundry  tor  the  Union  Steamship  Company.  The 
uew  building  will  practically  be  an  extension  of  the 
Company's  Engineering  Works,  and  will  utilise 
most  of  the  vacant  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
existing  buildings.  Building  operations  will  be 
commenced  without  delay — the  site  has  already 
been  cleared — and  will  be  completed,  it  is  estimated., 
early  in  1897. 

Dean  Farrar's  13th  Centenary  Fund  for  the 
restoration  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  now  amounts 
to  £9,310.  During  last  week  operations  were 
begim  upon  the  crypt  and  chapter-house  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Sir  Arthur  W.  Blomtield, 
A.R.A.,  and  the  repair  of  the  cloisters  will  very 
shortly  be  undertaken. 

The  Whitby  Urban  District  Council  have  com- 
pleted arrangements  with  Sir  George  Elliot,  Bart., 
tor  the  acquisiton  of  open  spaces  on  the  West  Cliff, 
the  erection  of  a  shelter,  and  other  important 
improvements  there.  Plans  for  new  roads  in  the 
same  locahty  have  also  been  passed. 

The  demolition  of  4,  Coleman-street,  E.G.,  by 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  B.  Colls  and  Son 
(whose  premises  abut  on  the  site),  recently  brought 
to  light  17  pieces  of  pottery  of  Mediaeval  design  in  a. 
remarkably  good  state  of  preservation,  ranging  in 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century. 
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Bttilirmg  Intelligence. 


AiiuiiDEKX. — Operations  will  soon  be  commenced 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  block  of  business  promises 
in  Aberdeen  for  Messrs.  (ieorgo  ISIcllis  iind  Son, 
wholesale  merchants.  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Wilson, 
architects,  have  prepared  the  plans  for  the  new 
liuildings.  The  main  front  is  7 1  ft.  in  length  to 
■Guild-street,  and  the  side  lOOi't.  in  length  to 
Stirling-street.  The  block  consists  of  six  floors, 
including  the  basement.  The  front  part  to  (iuild- 
streot,  with  a  depth  of  30ft.  is  to  bo  devoted  to 
■shops  and  otHces,  and  is  of  a  more  ornate  de- 
scription than  the  remainder  of  the  building, 
which  will  form  the  warehouse.  The  three  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  cellars  below,  will 
be  let. 

Bartox-uxder-Neeuwood. — Last  Wednesday 
•the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  visited  Barton-undcr- 
Needwood,  and  preached  in  St.  James's  Church, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  edilice 
after  restoration.  In  the  spring  of  last  3-oar  the 
ch\irch  was  damaged  by  wind  and  lightning,  and 
it  was  found  nccessar)'  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the 
tower  parapet.  In  addition,  the  mullions  of  the 
■clerestory  windows  have  been  restored,  the  east 
•end  of  the  church  has  been  repaired,  and  the 
ringers'  gallery  enlarged,  the  bolls  being  rehung 
at  the  same  time  ;  new  choir-stalls  have  been 
introduced  into  the  chancel,  and  the  pulpit  has 
"found  a  better  place  in  the  nave.  Special  gifts, 
however,  have  been  made  by  friends — two  treble 
bells  to  complete  the  peal  of  eight,  a  clock  with 
Cambridge  quarter  chimes,  the  west  \snndow  with 
stained  glass,  a  new  porch  at  the  south-cast 
■entrance  provided,  the  contiguous  window  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  chancel  arch  replaced. 

BooTHHY  Pagxeli..— Mr.  John  Thompson,  of 
Peterborough,  commenced  last  week  the  restora- 
tion of  Boothby  PagnoU  Church,  which  is  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  The  cost  of  the  repairs,  which 
will  be  borne  entirely  by  INIrs.  Thorold,  of 
Boothby  Hall,  will  amount  to  between  .£5,000 
and  €6,000.  The  walls  of  the  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle  are  to  be  raised,  new  roofs  will  be 
placed  on  the  building,  the  tower  pointed,  and 
the  pinnacles  repaired,  whilst  a  new  parapet  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  nave  roof.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  a  new  vestry  on  the  north  side,  alter  and 
•improve  several  of  the  windows,  renovate  the 
interior,  and  line  it  with  stone.  A  new  heating 
apparatus  will  be  provided,  new  pews  put  down, 
and  an  organ  purchased.  ]\Ir8.  Thorold  will  also 
put  in  a  stained-glass  window  as  a  memorial  to 
her  late  husband.  Captain  Cecil  Thorold,  J. P. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  by  December  19th 
next.    The  architect  is  Jlr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A. 

BuisToi.. — The  opening  of  the  new  school  at 
Two  Mile  Hill  took  place  on  June  10.  IMr.  John 
Mackaj',  architect,  of  Kingswood,  prepared  plans 
for  the  structure,  which  accommodates  970  chil- 
dren— viz.,  300  boys,  300  girls,  and  370  infants. 
Mr.  Wiltshire,  contractor,  has  carried  out  the 
•work  under  Jlr.  Mackay.  The  cost  of  the  site 
•was  £935,  and  the  building,  including  a  care- 
taker's residence,  will  amount  to  about  £10,500. 
Another  school  which  the  board  have  in  hand  is 
being  erected  at  Greenbank,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  of  Bristol. 

Cloptox. — The  parish  church  of  Clopton,  Suf- 
folk, was  reopened  last  week  after  the  completion 
of  the  second  section  of  restoration.  In  1883  the 
■church  underwent  partial  restoration.  A  lath-and- 
plaster  ceiling  over  the  nave  was  removed  and 
some  carved  oak-'ss^ork  was  discovered,  and  after 
being  repaired  where  necessary,  was  again  placed 
in  positiqn.  The  windows  were  all  restored  and 
glazed  -with  cathedral  glass  on  lead  lines ;  an 
entirely  new  chancel  was  built,  and  in  digging 
the  foundations  those  of  the  original  chancel 
(which  was  pulled  down  early  in  the  century,  and 
superseded  by  a  mean  structure)  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  new  chancel  was  buUt  on 
them.  Later  an  oak  pulpit  was  erected,  and  oak 
pews  were  substituted  for  the  chairs.  The  works 
now  completed  include  new  choir  stalls,  made  in 
oak  by  Messrs.  West  and  Collier,  Oxford,  new 
linon  altar  cloth,  fringed  with  lace,  and  some  rich 
old  oak  carving,  which  has  been  made  into  a  super- 
altar  ;  the  vestry  has  been  enlarged  and  the  organ 
overhauled,  and  a  new  bell- chamber  is  nearly 
completed.  The  carpentry  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  ]\Ir.  F.  Dowsing,  Clopton. 

Edobastox.— A  new  meeting-room  has  been 
erected,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
llawkes,  architect,  45ft.  by  22ft.,  20ft.  high, 


classrooms  in  addition.  The  roof  is  carried  by 
pitch-pine  trusses  springing  from  stone  corbels, 
and  ceiled  partly  up  the  rafters  and  to  collar  beam 
with  varnished  boarding,  and  there  is  also  a  dado 
round  the  room  4ft.  high.  In  front  of  the  plat- 
form a  baptistery,  back  of  platform  arched  recess, 
over  which  is  a  three-light  window.  At  the  rear 
of  this  room  smaller  classrooms  and  vestries.  The 
building  was  erected  for  ^Ir.  Swaini;  Bourne  by  Mr. 
William  Beetlestone.  The  whole  of  the  windows 
have  been  filled  in  a  suitable  jnanncr  with  loaded 
lights,  designed  by  Mr.  Kondiick  Swaine  Bourne, 
in  antitiue  and  other  glass,  with  the  introduction 
of  Scripture  texts,  the  whole  effect  being  lofty, 
light,  bright,  and  cheerful.  Externally,  walks 
are  asphalted  and  lined  with  park  fencing,  and 
shrubs  will  be  planted  ;  the  walks  asphalted  by 
the  \'al  do  Travers  Company,  Limited,  Birming- 
ham ;  the  iron  gates  bj'  Jlessrs.  Bayliss,  Jones, 
and  Bayliss,  Wolverhampton  ;  the  furni.shing  by 
Messrs.  A.  Janes  and  Son,  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks. 


ExxisKiLLEX. — At  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners on  Monday,  the  engineer  (Mr.  Elliott) 
submitted  the  approved  plans  of  the  new  town 
hall.  Jlr.  Cooney  said  the  architect  should  make 
no  probable  estimate.  If  any  member  of  the 
board  wished  to  consult  him  on  it,  they  could  do 
so  privately.  The  engineer  agreed  with  Mr. 
Cooney's  suggestion.  If  he  left  the  plans  before 
the  Local  Government  ISoard,  and  they  advanced 
their  grant  on  them,  they  would  rciiuire  them  to 
carry  out  those  plans.  The  contractor  might  be 
far  above  his  specification.  Mr.  Jordan  asked  a 
question  in  reference  to  the  building  stones  to  be 
used.  The  engineer  said  he  would  use  the  Lis-  ^^""^^."f 
naskoa  stone  for  the  back,  but  he  was  going  to 
have  Mountcharles  stone  for  the  front  and  the 
windows.  Jlr.  Jordan  :  Is  ISIountcharles  a  better 
stone  than  Lisnaskea ':  The  engineer  :  Mount- 
charles is  a  whiter  stone,  a  more  handsome  stone, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  a  contrast.  I  am  not 
sure  we  can  get  Jlountcharles  stone  yet,  as  I  was 
down  there  some  time  ago,  and  the  quarry  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  does  not  turn  out  the 
stone  verj-  quickly. 

Hai.ii  a.v. — The  building  trades  in  Halifax 
continue  very  busy,  and  the  numerous  plans  for 
new  buildings  which  have  lately  come  before  the 
improvement  committee  indicate  that  a  large 
quantity  of  property  is  being  erected.  Amongst 
plans  recently  approved  are  the  following  : — Shed, 
warehouse,  &c.,  at  Cromer-street,  Fcnton  Estate, 
for  Mr.  John  Imbery  :  stabling  in  Culver-street, 
for  the  Industrial  Society ;  sweet  factory  in 
Thompson-street,  for  !5Ir.  (.J.  W.  Wright ;  stable, 
coachhouse,  and  greenhouse,  Heath  Avenue,  ]Mr. 
C.  F.  Horsfall ;  eight  dwellings  in  Old-lane,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Lingard  ;  the  new  goux  department 
at  Stoney  Royd  ;  stabling  in  North  Parade,  for 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Brook ; 
mill  chimney  in  Commercial  -  road,  for  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Smith  ;  tower  for 
sprinkler  at  Box  Trees  Mills:  14  semi-detached 
houses  at  Beech  wood  -  road,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Kershaw ;  five  dwellings  in  Bradshaw-lane,  for 
Messrs.  Tetley  and  Co. 

HoLiiECK. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Baths 
Committee  of  the  Leeds  City  Council  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  John  Carter  (the  chairman) 
presiding,  to  consider  the  tenders  received  for  the 
building  of  public  baths  by  the  corporation  upon 
a  site  previously  described  in  Holbeck-lane.  For 
the  masons  and  bricklayers'  work  nine  ofiers 
ranging  from  £4,000  to  £5,114  15s.  7d.  had  been 
received.  The  tender  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Wright  was 
accepted.  For  the  carpenters  and  joiners'  work 
there  were  twelve  tenders,  varying  from  £1,160 
to  £1,330.  Messrs.  G.  Oakes  and  Sons'  (Hunslet) 
ofier  was  accepted.  Twenty  firms  tendered  for 
the  plumbing  and  glazing,  their  figures  ranging 
from  £120  to  £332.  The  offer  of  Messrs.  W. 
and  C.  Barrand,  of  Leeds,  was  successful.  This 
firm  did  the  work  at  the  Kirkstall-road  Baths. 
For  the  engineer's  work  fourteen  firms  tendered, 
their  prices  running  from  £759  16s.  3d.  to  £1,467. 
A  sub -committee  was  asked  to  go  further  into  the 
matter,  and  accept  the  tender  they  think  best. 
Elevenfirms  competed  for  the  fireproof  and  concrete 
work,  the  lowest  offer  being  £748  16s.  and  the 
highest  £1,217  14s.  6d.  The  tender  of  Mr.  J. 
McFarlane,  Leeds,  was  adopted.  For  the  iron- 
founder's  work  eleven  tenders  ranged  from  £250 
to  £387  15s.  9d.  For  the  patent  glazing  nine 
offers  were  to  hand,  the  lowest  of  which  was 
£69  14s.  6d.  and  the  highest  £146  r2s.  9d.  The 
sub-committee  were  asked  to  deal  with  the  two 


R.  Branton  and  Co.,  Leeds,  for  plastering,  w.i- 
selected  from  a  list  of  eight,  the  lowest  of  whicli 
was  £66  and  the  highest  £81.  There  were  eight 
tenders  for  the  slaters'  work,  varying  from 
£205  18s.  to  £289.  Choice  fell  upon  Mr.  W 
Shevill,  of  Hunslet.  Eighteen  firms  tendered  foi 
painting,  the  range  of  their  offers  being  Iron 
£75  88.  to  £140.  The  tender  of  Mr.  J.  ttauni 
Leeds,  was  accepted.  These  baths  at  IIolbe<  1 
are  to  be  not  only  larger,  but  much  more  comploti 
than  the  baths  previously  erected  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

KiuKLEY,  Lowestoft. — At  the  cost  of  Mr.  E 
Kerrison  Harvey,  many  alterations  and  addition  ■ 
have  been  made  to  the  interior  of  Kirkley  Churcli 
The  organ  has  been  restored  and  enlarged.  A 
chanc'ol  screen  of  rich  design,  a  Litany  desk,  and 
a  clock  have  been  placed  in  the  church,  and  thosi 
additions  were  dedicated  on  Whit-Sunday.  T)i 
chancel  screen  weighs  over  four  tons,  and  is  con 
structed   throughout  of  wrought  iron.     It  i 
enriched  by  gilding,  shields  being  emblazoned 
either  side  of  the  gateway.    The  shields  on  eithi  ) 
side  of  the  entrance  bear  the  emblems  of  S."^ 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  those  in  the  centre  represcm 
our  Lord  as  the  Agnus  and  the  Pelican.  V.ilh' 
extremity  bear  the  arms  of  the  diocese  and  tli 
province  of  Canterbury.     Surmounting  these  ai 
four  angels,  bearing  respectively  the  violin,  t)i 
harp,  a  music-book,  and  the  ball  and  cross  symbol  i 
of  St.  Paul.    In  the  centre  of  these  rises  up 
large  cross,  supported  by  further  arcaded  worl; 
The  screen  has  been  manufactured  by  Messr- 
Hart,  Son,  Pcard,  and  Co.,  of  Drury-lane,  tli 
same  firm  who,  instructed  by  the  architect,  Si 
A.R.A.,  constructed  tl 
baptistery  screen  in    the   same  church.  Tl 
Litany  disc  is  of  solid  brass,  with  a  base  of  copp' 
and  brass.    It  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Benhan 
and  Froud,  of  Chandos,  Strand,  and  is  in  unisi.i 
with  the  style  of  the  rostrum,  lectern,  and 
pendants  previously  supplied  by  the  same  firn 
The  case  has  been  manufactured  by  the  mak(  i 
of  the  chancel  screen.    On  either  extremity' 
the  base  are  two  angels.    The  works  have  be 
made  by  Messrs.  Thwaites  and  Reed,  of  Clerkon 
well. 

KxowsLEV.— The  Countess  of  Derby  laid 
Knowsley  on  Friday  the  foundation-stone  of 
village  hall,  which  is  to  be  built  at  the  sole  c 
of  Lord  Derby,   near  the  parish  church  an 
schools.    The  building  will  be  of  grey  brii  i 
with  a  free  use  of  Woolton  red-stone  dressing; 
and  will  be  covered  with  Welsh  blue  slates.  Tl 
hall  will  be  60ft.  long  and  30ft.  wide,  with  op(  i 
timbered  roof  33ft.  high  to  the  apex.    Near  ea<  K 
end  and  on  both  sides  are  doors  opening  int' 
cloak-rooms  and  lavatories.    At  the  east  eri 
there  will  be  a  gallery  accommodating  about 
persons,  reached  by  means  of  a  stone  staircas 
At  the  west  end  of  the  hall  a  stage  or  platform 
arranged  :  this  will  be  30ft.  wide  and  15ft.  de(  j 
and  behind  are  dressing-rooms.    The  plans  ha 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Leslie,  surveyor  of  buildinp 
Knowsley,  and  the  contract  for  the  work,  exclusi 
of  the  joinerv  (which  will  be  done  in  the  Knowsl 
Building  Yard),  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Jam 
Pilkington,  contractor,  Rainford.    The  cost  w 
be  about  £4,000. 

Xewton  AiiiioTT. — The  foimdation  of  the  r> 
hospital  in  East-street  was  laid  on  Thursday,  11 
4th  inst.  The  new  hospitjil  will  consist  of  h 
central  three-storj-  block,  with  a  one-story  -wing 
on  either  side.  The  central  block  -will  contain 
the  executive  portion  of  the  establishment,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  will  comprise  entrance  hall, 
10ft.  by  20ft.,  with  tile  flooring,  vestibule,  with 
wood-block  flooring,  and  corridor,  126ft.  by 
6ft.  6in.,  by  which  access  will  be  obtained  to  the 
two  wings.  On  the  right  •of  the  entrance-hall 
wiU.be  a  convalescent  room,  14ft.  by  16ft.,  and 
connected  with  this  will  be  the  board-room,  14ft. 
by  27ft.  On  the  left  -sviU  be  the  matron's-room 
and  offices.  A  staircase  -will  lead  from  the  hall 
to  the  first  floor,  where  will  be  bedrooms,  store- 
room, bath-room,  and  nurses'  sitting-room ; 
while  on  the  second  floor  will  be  more  bedrooms. 
The  walls  will  be  constructed  of  blue  and  red 
limestone  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  cor- 
ridors and  linen  closets  will  be  heated  by  coils 
and  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  wards  by  Manchester 
stoves.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  Segar,  and  the 
contractor  'Sli.  11.  MiUs. 


last-mentioned  contracts.    The  tender  of  Messrs.  I  street.  Bury. 


The  appointment  of  surveyor  to  the  Prestwicli 
(Lancashire)  Urban  District  Covmcil  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Thos.  Nuttall,  civil  engineer,  20,  Market- 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Ikgham  Infirmary  Extexsiox. — An  intinaa- 
tion  has  been  received  from  ^Ir.  Jas.  E.  A\Tieldon, 
secretary,  that  the  plans  of  Jlr.  Henry  Grieves, 
A. E.I. B. A.,  architect,  South  Shields,  in  the 
competition  for  extensions  to  the  Ingham  In- 
firmary, have  been  placed  first  by  the  assessor, 
Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  F.S.A.,  ^-ice-president  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  and  that  second  place  has  been  awarded 
to  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Dockwray,  also  of  South 
Shields.  The  conditions  were  prepared  by  !Mr. 
Leeson,  of  Newcastle . 

LiNCOLX. — The  city  council  received,  at  their 
last  meeting,  a  report  from  the  Special  Baths 
Committee,  who  stated  that,  after  considering  the 
protest  made  by  some  of  the  competing  architects 
who  furnished  designs  for  the  proposed  new 
public  baths,  against  the  award  of  Mr.  Eowland 
Plumbe,  the  assessor  and  arbitrator,  they  con- 
firmed his  award  by  which  the  designs  of  ilessrs. 
Spalding  and  Cross  were  accepted.  In  com- 
pfiance  with  the  resolution  of  the  council  in 
committee,  they  had  prepared  a  statement  of  the 
capital  and  annual  cost  of  erecting  and  maintain- 
ing the  proposed  public  baths,  with  a  view  of 
taking  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  question  of 
the  adoption  or  otherwise  of  baths.  The  capital 
cost  was  estimated  at  £11,923  for  the  buildings, 
and  £3,282  for  the  site  of  l,760sq.yds.  After 
considerable  discussion  it  was  decided,  notwith- 
standing strong  protests  by  some  members,  to  take 
a  poll  of  the  city  on  the  question  of  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  the  entire  scheme. 

LL.VXDYSSrL  IXTERMEDI.VTE  ScHOOL  COMPETI- 
TION.— The  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips, 
M.S. A.,  St.  John's  Chambers,  Cardiff,  have  been 
selected  in  the  above  competition,  and  he  has 
been  engaged  to  carry  out  the  work. 


CHIPS. 

Colchester  Town  Council  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  the  Electric  Construction  Co.  to  supply  an  electric 
installation  for  £10,675.  The  buildings  are  estimated 
at  £2,500. 

The  rural  district  council  of  Wirral  have  elected 
as  building  surveyor,  at  a  salary  of  £120  per  annum, 
Mr.  Alfred  Hughes,  of  Birkenhead. 

A  block  of  schools  is  about  to  be  built  for  the 
Luton  School  Board  in  Dallow-lane  and  Dunstable- 
road,  in  the  West  Ward  district.  Mr.  J.  E.  Brown 
is  the  architect. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council  and  the 
Scottish  Lunacy  Board,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
parish  council  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  new  asylimi  to  accommodate  pauper  lunatics 
to  the  number  of  400  or  500.  The  present  asylum 
at  Momingside  is  able  to  deal  with  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  lunatic  paupers  chargeable. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  connected  with  this 
scheme  will  necessitate  an  outlay  of  at  least  £50,000. 
The  question  of  a  site  for  the  new  asylimi  has  still 
to  be  considered. 

The  ancient  parish  church  of  Hampreston,  Wim- 
bome  is  to  be  restored  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
£2,500,  towards  which  subscriptions  amounting  to 
£1,500  have  been  obtained.  The  building  is  of  14th 
century  date,  [though  portions  of  it  show  evidences 
of  work  of  the  previous  century. 

The  town  council  of  Aberdeen  have  passed  plans 
for  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  sawmills  of 
Messrs.  John  Fleming  and  Co.,  Limited,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  new  nulls  is  £2,500. 

The  members  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Southampton  Corporation  Waterworks 
at  Otterboume  on  Wednesday  week,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  president.  Mr. 
Mathews,  C.E.,  the  waterworks  engineer,  received 
the  party,  and  conducted  them  through  the  works. 
Prior  to  reaching  Otterboume  the  party  went  on  to 
Compton  Down  to  inspect  some  round  tumult  there. 
The  Hampshire  Field  Club  held  a  second  meet- 
ing at  Broughton  and  Stockbridge  yesterday 
(Thursday). 

On  Wednesday  week  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Aird 
began  the  erection  of  two  new  warehouses  at  the 
Southampton  Docks.  Both  are  l)eing  built  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  the  storage  of  gram  and  geue:al 
inerchandi.se,  and  will  tie  after  the  pattem  of  the 
large  warehouse  on  the  quay  of  the  Inner  Dock  in 
the  same  port,  behind  which  the  first  of  the  two 
new  buildings  is  being  erected.  Its  dimensions  are 
293ft.  by  42ft.,  with  five  Hoors  and  a  basement. 
The  other  warehouse  will  also  compri.se  five  floors 
and  a  basement,  and  covers  an  area  of  222ft.  by  85ft. 
It  will  l<e  erected  between  the  Inner  and  the  Outer 
Df>ck8.  Both  buildings  are  to  be  completed  next 
January. 


A  CONTEMPLATED  BLUNDER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Silt, — The  London  County  Council  is  con- 
templating the  perpetration  of  a  blunder,  and  the 
combined  action  of  the  Press  is  needed  in  pro- 
nouncing the  opinion  of  London  to  prevent  it. 

The  blunder  is  that  the  L.C.C.  has  abandoned 
its  intention  of  forming  a  new  street  from  Holbom 
to  the  Strand,  the  construction  of  which  it  has 
committed  itself  to  for  years  past,  and  proposes  to 
use  the  money  in  building  a  palace  for  its  own 
aggrandisement  and  luxury.  Before  closing  its 
meeting,  however,  last  evening,  it  postponed  the 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  for  a  fortnight. 

In  the  Paper  of  Reports  before  the  meeting 
yesterday  of  the  L.C.C.,  was  a  report  by  the 
establishment  committee  on  a  site  for  a  new 
county  hall,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  L.C.C.  in  its  present  building 
has  become  "a  discredit  to  London."  It  explains 
that  several  houses  in  Spring -gardens  have  had 
to  be  taken,  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Council,  and  that  one  house  has  been  taken  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  another  house  half  a 
mile  off,  and  consequently  that  a  new  hall  is 
necessary,  and  so  the  Council  proposes  to  carry 
out  a  great  scheme  of  extending  the  Mall  and 
erecting  a  council  palace.  The  cost  of  acquiring 
the  land  is  estimated  at  "  £813,000  net,"  and 
the  cost  of  the  council  palace  £500,000,  thus 
together,  £1,313,000. 

Now,  Sir,  the  L.C.C.  has  for  years  past  admitted 
that  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  London  is  a 
communication  between  Holborn  and  the  Strand, 
which  would  also  open  up  a  communication 
between  North  and  South  London. 

I  submit,  and  I  challenge  legitiniate,  accurate, 
intelligent  contradiction,  that  the  need  of  a  new 
palace  for  the  use  of  the  L.C.C.  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  need  of  a  communication  between 
Holborn  and  the  Strand. 

If  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the  well-paid 
staff  of  the  L.C.C.  is,  as  the  Report  states,  a 
"  discredit  to  London,"  the  blockades  of  central 
London,  through  the  absence  of  a  communication 
between  the  two  great  Metropolitan  Avenues,  is 
so  deep  a  disgrace  as  to  make  the  L.C.C.  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  all  intelligent  persons. 

The  trivial  inconvenience  to  the  staff  of  the 
L.C.C.  is  of  no  importance  compared  with  the 
enormous  inconvenience  and  actual  loss  to  all 
classes  of  the  public  through  the  long-continued 
and  increasing  blockades.  Holborn  and  the  Strand 
are  chronically  blocked  at  the  intercepting  junc- 
tions, and  as  well  as  Bow-street  and  the  streets 
off  it,  are  often  packed  like  a  stable-yard  at  a 
provincial  inn  on  a  market  day. 

For  years  past  the  L.C.C.  has  admitted  the 
urgency  of  a  new  street  between  Holbom  and  the 
Strand  ;  for  years  past  public  meetings  have  been 
held,  and  deputations  sent  from  them  to  the 
L.C.C.  urging  the  construction  of  such  a  street ; 
for  years  past  almost  the  entire  Press  of  London 
has  urged  the  necessitj'  for  such  a  street,  for  not 
only  visitors  to  London,  but  every  class,  from  the 
labourer  and  costermonger  upwards,  suffer  un- 
told losses  in  time  and  money  and  most  painful 
inconveniences  every  working  day  in  the  year, 
and  year  after  year.  The  congestion  in  West 
Central  London  is  positively  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb.  The  L.C.C.  has  also  spent  immense  sums 
of  public  money  in  its  labours  to  arrange  for  a 
new  stieet,  b)-  valuations,  by  surveys  and  plans, 
by  Parliamentary  and  other  legal  action,  by 
serving  statutory  notices  throughout  the  district, 
and  by  various  other  expensive  ways,  yet,  forsooth, 
all  this  is  to  go  for  nothing  ;  the  losses  of  the 
labouring  and  commercial  and  travelling  classes 
are  all  to  be  counted  as  nothing,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  so  that  the  money  may  be  available  to 
save  the  staff  of  the  Ij.C.C.  from  some  inconveni- 
ence, and  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  some  of 
the  L.C.C.  members,  too  well  known  for  their 
assertiveness,  who  desire  to  have  a  magnificent 
palace  in  which  to  hear  themselves  vaunt  their 
partisan  and  versatile  speeches. 

As  to  the  L.C.C.  having  taken  offices  half  a 
mile  from  its  central  office,  such  a  fact  only 
exposes  its  incapacity  of  management,  and  is  no 
reason  why  a  palace  should  be  built  for  it  at  an 
enormous  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  most  urgently  needed  improvement. 

If  the  L.C.C.  can  find  £1,313,000  for  an  object 
not  urgent,  it  can  find  that  amount  for  an  object 
which  it  hap  admitted  year  after  year,  and  which 


all  I^ondon  has  agreed,  is  imperatively  urgent. 
If  it  is  now  objected  that  the  projxised  new  street 
will  cost  two  millions  sterling,  then  let  us  have  a 
f-treet  that  will  only  cost  £1,313,000,  which  the 
L.C.C.  seem  to  think  an  eaty  amount  to  raise. 

The  people  of  Wefct  Cenlral  London,  so  far  « 
my  observation  goes,  are  filled  with  the  uttpo" 
surprise  and  justifiable  indignation  that  the  L.( 
should  be  so  false  to  its  promises,  so  lost  to  it 
own  dignity,  so  uttorlj-  indifferent  to  the  galiine' 
needs  of  the  labouring,  commercial,  and  other 
classes,  as  is  evidenced  in  its  present  attempt  to 
abandon  the  carrying  out  of  an  improvement 
more  needed  than  any  other  of  the  period,  and  to 
contemplate  spending  the  money  instead  upon  a 
scheme  to  promote  its  own  importance  and  self- 
indulgence. 

Having  spoken  at  several  public  meetings  on 
the  subject,  I  can  claim  to  have  ascertained  the 
mind  oi'  the  public  in  West  Central  London,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  public  I  invoke  your  powerful 
assistance  to  aid  in  putting  right  this  contem- 
plated wrong,  so  that  no  Council  palace  shall  be 
built  until  a  new  street  is  constructed  between 
Holborn  and  the  Strand. — I  am,  &c., 

C.  F.  DOWSETT. 

3,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.C.,  June  10. 


A  special  sitting  of  the  Hastings  County  Bench 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  for  the 
pui-jjose  of  hearing  summonses  taken  out  by  the 
Bexhill  Urban  District  CouncU  against  a  number  of 
persons  who  objected  to  the  apportionment  made 
for  payment  by  them  w  ith  respect  to  the  making  up 
of  new  roads  in  BexhiU.  Mr.  Matthew  Dodson 
Graves,  surveyor  to  the  Bexhill  District  Council, 
gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  summonses,  and  the 
orders  applied  for  were  made  in  every  case,  with 
costs  against  the  owners. 

The  new  public  baths  and  free  library  in  W^eUing- 
ton-road,  Dewsbury,  were  formally  opened  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  two  institutes  are  housed 
in  one  building,  which,  together  with  the  purchase 
of  site,  has  cost  £20,000.  It  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by,  and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr. 

G.  E.  T.  Lawrence,  A.R.I. B. A.,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C.,  and  the  contracts  for  building,  plumb- 
ing, slating,  &c.,  were  let  to  Messrs.  E.  Chadwick 
and  Sons,  of  Staincliffe.  Mr.  W.  English,  of  Leeds, 
was  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  brilliant  opening  of  the  holiday  season  has 
had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  Blackpool  Town 
Council.  At  the  last  monthly  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  borough  sur- 
veyor from  £350  to  £450,  that  of  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  from  £150  to  £170,  and  that  of  the  tovru 
clerk  from  £500  to  £600. 

Cornell  University,  U.S.A.,  is  to  have  a  separate 
college  for  the  study  of  architecture.  It  will  foUow 
the  same  lines  as  the  celebrated  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  at  Paris,  and  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  the  famous  French 
school.  The  entrance  examinations  will  be  more 
severe  than  imder  the  previous  organisation,  and* 
will  include  some  of  the  sciences  which  were 
formerly  part  of  the  subsequent  architectural  course. 

The  permanent  collection  of  the  City  Art  GtaUery 
of  Leeds  has  just  been  enriched  by  the  purchase  of 
the  following  works  by  living  English  artists : — 
"  Pilgi-ims  Resting,"  by  Robert  W.  Allar>,  R.W.S.  ; 
"  Deer-stalkers,"  by  Arthur  Wardle  ;  "  Wild 
Flowers,"  by  Flora  M.  Reid  ;  "  What  are  These  to 
Me  and  You,  who  Deeply  Drink  of  Wine,"  by 
Charles  H.  Sims  ;  "  As  Bed  as  a  Lobster,"  by  Mrs. 

H.  J.  Roberton;  "For  Primrose  Day,"  by  Mrs. 
Lester  Sutcliffe  ;  "  In  Poverty,  Hunger,  and  Dirt," 
by  Aithur  Burrington;  "The  Eiver  Bosham,"  by 
A.  D.  Peppercorn;  "Childhood,"  by  John  de 
Costa;  "The  Azure  Mead,"  by  Gilbert  Foster, 
R.B.A. ;  "  The  Drums  of  the  '  Fore  and  Aft,'  "  by 
E.  Matthew  Hale;  "Evening,"  by  R.  B.  Nisbet, 
R.I.  ;  "  Where  the  Broad  Mora-ss  its  Bosom  Heaves 
to  Meet  the  Setting  Sun,"  by  John  Finnie ; 
"  Arundel  Castle,  from  the  Meadows,"  by  John  J. 
Willson;  and  a  bronze  head,  "St.  A^es,"  by 
Alfred  Drury. 

When  the  new  raUway  tunnels  were  being  bored 
imdemeath  the  Mound  at  Edinburgh,  notwith- 
standing all  the  precautions  that  were  taken,  the 
walls  of  the  National  Scottish  Gallery  were  cracked 
in  several  places.  By  arrangement  with  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Manufactures  the  Railway  Company  are 
to  make  good  the  damage,  and  to  enable  th"  neces- 
sary repairs  to  be  commenced  the  national  collection 
of  pictures  is  at  present  being  transferred  to  the 
East  Gallery,  which  has  just  been  vacated  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  WTien 
the  transfer  is  completed,  about  a  fortnight  hence, 
the  East  Gallery  will  be  open  to  the  public  under 
the  usual  regulations.  The  opportunity  will  be 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures  of  the  West 
Gullery  being  under  repair  to  make  internal  altera- 
'  tions  for  its  improvement. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[11509.]— Architect's  Chargre.— ^Vhat  would  be  an 
architect's  legal  charge  for  plans  and  tracing  (and  getting 
Kame  passed),  without  details  or  specilication,  for  eight 
houses  costing  £'200  each  =  £1,000.'— A.  D. 

[11.510.]— Ganister.— Can  anyone  tell  me  what  ao- 
caUed  Oani.ster  stone  is,  and  of  what  use  it  is  in  building 
or  for  other  pinposes,  and  what  would  be  the  most  likely 
book  or  periodical  to  get  information  about  its  uses  and 
value  ?— SuBsciiniEii. 


CHIPS. 

A  brass  has  recently  been  erected  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  tlie  late 
Viscount  Eversley,  who  was  for  many  years  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Webb,  of 
Cardiff,  for  the  erection  for  a  private  owner  of  a 
large  concert  and  assembly  hall,  ai>proached  from 
Queen-street,  in  that  town. 

At  Buniham,  Somerset,  the  Masons  Arms  public 
house  has  just  been  replaced  by  a  temperance  house, 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Koates,  of  Buinham,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Moscrop,  of  Darling- 
ton. The  premises  over  the  restiiurant  have  been 
taken  by  the  Liberal  Association  for  club  purposes. 

An  organ  on  the  Hope-Jones  principle  is  being 
erected  in  the  choii-  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  The 
console  case,  of  oak,  and  other  features  have  been 
designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.K.A.  ;  but  the 
existing  organ  case,  the  gift  of  the  lute  Earl  Dudley, 
will  be  utilised  for  the  main  structure. 

On  Friday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Colwj-n  Bay  and 
Conway  Joint  Water  Board,  it  was  decided  to  lay  a 
12in.  pipe  from  Sam  Mynech  through  the  Colwyn 
Bay  and  Colwyn  district. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  opened  on  Tuesday,  at 
the  Bethlehem  Ho.spital,  Lambeth-road,  a  new 
recreation-hall,  which  has  been  built  at  the  rear  of 
the  hospital  h\  order  to  provide  means  for  holding 
concerts,  dances,  theatrical  entertainments,  and  the 
like  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates.  The  cost  of  the 
hall  has  been  £11,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  University  College, 
London,  last  week,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Gardner,  late 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly 
Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  was 
appointed  Yates  Professor  of  Ai'chwology. 

The  Infectious  Hospital,  Ramsey,  has  just  Ijeen 
ventilated  by  means  of  Shorlaiid's  patent  exhaust 
roof  ventilators  and  improved  inlet  panels,  the  same 
being  supplied  bv  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and 
Brother,  of  Manchester. 

The  London  County  Council  resolved  on  Tuesday 
to  construct  a  subway  under  the  Thames  between 
Millwall  and  Greenwich,  for  foot  passengers  only. 

The  marriage  took  place  at  St.  Pancras  Church, 
on  Tuesday,  of  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  Jackson, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bedford-row  and  Tennyson  Man- 
«sions,  Chelsea,  son  of  the  Rev.  Blomfield  Jackson, 
Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Moorfields,  and  Ida 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Phipps, 
F.S.  A.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Alban's. 

The  streets  and  sewerage  committee  of  the 
Leeds  Coi'poration  had  under  consideration  on 
Friday  an  offer  from  a  syndicate  who  recently  pur- 
chased a  block  of  property  abutting  on  Wood-street, 
Briggate,  made  with  a  view  to  substantial  improve- 
ments being  carried  out  in  that  thoroughfare.  The 
letter  from  the  owners  of  the  property  stated  that 
the  portion  which,  according  to  a  plan  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  Hewson,  the  city  engineer,  required  by  the 
corporation  to  cany  out  the  improvement,  was,  on 
the  basis  of  rentals,  worth  £24,248,  but  that  the 
syndicate  would  accept  £20,000.  A  long  discussion 
took  place ;  no  decision  was  anived  at,  but  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  make  inquiries  and 
report. 

The  foundation-stone  of  new  school  buildings  in 
connection  with  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  West  Derby-road,  Liverpool,  was  laid  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whiteside  on  Sunday.  The 
present  school  buildings  were  erected  about  25 
years  ago,  .fronting  York-street,  West  Derby- 
road,  and  consist  of  three  stories.  The  additions 
consist  of  two  new  buildings,  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  existing  staircase.  The  larger 
of  the  two  provides,  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  double  classrooms,  each  40ft.  bv20ft.,  divided 
by  sliding  glass  screens,  and  on  the  "ground  level  a 
large  shed  for  the  boys'  playground.  The  class- 
rooms will  provide  additional  accommodation  for  80 
children  in  each  department.  The  smaller  addition 
fronting  to  York -street,  will  be  of  four  stories,  a 
basement  for  coals,  hat-room,  and  a  teachers'  room, 
each  room  21ft.  by  13ft.  Gin.  The  cost,  including 
furnitm'e,  will  be  nearly  £1,400.  Messi's.  Powell, 
Siunott,  and  Powell,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  architects! 


ABOUT  BY-LAWS. 

IF  a  builder  considers  the  local  authority  is 
wrong  in  refusing  to  pass  his  plans,  or  is 
acting  under  a  by-law  which  is  unrciisonable,  he 
must  take  the  proper  course  of  applying  to  the 
Coiirt  for  a  mandamus.  It  is  no  u.«o  for  him  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  local  autlioritics,  and  go  on 
witli  his  building  in  defiance  of  thorn  and  their 
by-laws.  If  he  does  so  ho  will  assuredly  como 
to  grief,  as  lias  often  been  shown  before,  and  as 
has  lately  occurred  again  in  the  case  of  "  Cook  v. 
II  tins  worth  "  [Ti/}ws,  May  20).  This  was  a  case 
from  Leeds,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  local 
Act,  a  bj'-law  had  been  made  imposing  a  penalty 
for  tlic  erection  of  buildings  except  after  plans 
had  been  approved  by  the  corporation.  The 
defendant  had  deposited  plans  which  were  dis- 
approAcd  of,  inasmuch  a  s  they  did  not  ])ro-\'idc  a 
back  road  in  accordance  with  the  Lands  Improve- 
ment Act,  1893.  Notwithstanding  this  dLsap- 
proval,  the  defendant  began  his  building.  lie 
was  then  summoned  before  the  magi.strate,  when 
he  contended  that  the  by-law  was  unreasonable, 
as  it  gave  an  absolute  power  to  the  corjjoration  to 
veto  the  work,  whether  the  by-laws  were  com- 
plied with  or  not,  and  further,  that  it  was  tillra 
vires,  as  not  being  authorised  by  any  statute. 
The  magistrate  convicted,  and  now  this  was  an 
appeal. 

The  corporation  took  up  the  ground  that  as 
they  had  given  their  reason  for  disapproving  of 
the  plans,  the  magistrate  was  not  the  judge  to 
determine  the  matter.  They  did  not  argue  that 
thoy  could,  without  giving  any  reasons,  dis- 
approve of  the  plans,  and  thus  their  decision, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  was  binding.  Had  they 
done  this,  the  Lord  Justice  said  there  might  have 
been  a  good  deal  to  say  as  to  the  unreasonableness 
of  a  by-law  which  gave  sjich  an  absolute  and 
uncontroDed  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parties  were  not  really  bound  by  this  by-law, 
or  by  the  decision  of  the  corporation  if  they  raised 
the  question  properly.  Their  remedy  was  by 
mandamus,  to  order  the  corporation  to  accept  the 
plans,  when  the  validity  of  the  by-law  would  be 
gone  into.  But  upon  an  appeal  from  the  magis- 
trate's decision,  the  Court  could  not  hold  the 
by-law  to  be  unreasonable,  and  so  the  appeal 
was  dismissed. 

Fhf.d.  Wetherpield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "  Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


E.  n.— Shop.— Bi  ii.DixG  Link. — You  cannot  go  beyond 
the  main  wall  of  hou.se,  which,  I  presume,  ha,s  been  made 
the  certified  building  line.  The  showca.se,  ice,  mu.st 
comply  with  the  by-laws. 

IxvKTA.— Plans.— Bv-L.\ws.— Profit.— I  do  not  think 
the  pas.sing  of  the  plans  would  be  so  conclusive  as  to  pre- 
vent surveyor  from  objecting  that  the  by-laws  have  not 
been  complied  with.  As  to  the  other  point,  the  contractor 
does  not  appear  to  have  a  legal  claim  to  this  percentage. 


A  new  town  hall  is  being  built  for  the  borough  of 
Pollokshaws,  near  Glasgow,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Sir 
John  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.  The  site  is  at  the 
comer  of  Bengal-street  and  BuiThead-road.  Dr. 
R.  Rowand  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  archi- 
tect. The  style  adopted  is  Scottish  Baronial,  a 
fabric  of  the  chief  elevation  being  a  squax-e  tower 
without  buttresses,  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
main  gable.  This  tower,  which  contains  a  clock,  is 
finished  by  a  deep  cornice  and  stepped  parapet. 
The  large  hall,  with  gallery,  wtII"  accommodate 
about  800  people  ;  and  there  will  be  ante-rooms, 
and  a  house  for  the  caretaker.  Mi-.  John  Baird, 
261,  West  George-street,  Glasgow,  is  measm'er; 
and  Mr.  Winton  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Barry  District  Council  adopted  nem.  con.  on 
Friday,  a  proposition  that  it  is  desirable  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  erection  of  public  offices,  public 
hall,  and  free  library  for  the  town,  laud  for  which 
has  already  been  acquired  at  Wyndham-street, 
Barry  Dock,  near  the  centre  of  the  district.  The 
Public  Works  Committee  were  instmcted  to  consider 
the  necessary  preliminaries  and  submit  them  for  the 
approval  of  the  cotmcil. 

The  Bums  Statue  Committee  for  Paisley  have 
selected  a  site  in  the  Fountain  Gardens  midway 
between  the  main  entrance  and  the  foimtain,  and 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Coats  (who 
gifted  the  place)  have  expressed  their  approval  of 
Qje  proposal.  The  site  was  fofcnally  approved  by 
the  Paisley  town  coimcil  on  Tuesday. 


LEGAL.  INTELLIGENCE. 

AitHiTiiATio.N  Ca.sk  AT  BouitNioitouTii. — Ou  Wed- 
nesday week  the  arbitration  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  recent  extension  of  the  Bournemouth  I'icr  by 
Messrs.  Murdoch  and  Cameron,  engineers,  of  Glas- 
gow, began  in  the  Council  Cliamber,  Bournemouth, 
before  Mr.  Edward  Ridley,  Q.C.,  Ofticial  Referee 
of  the  High  Court.  Mr.  Lowenthal,  in  opening  the 
case  for  the  contractors,  said  that  the  claim  was 
brought  for  several  sums  of  money  due  to  the  con- 
tractors ou  account  of  work  ou  the  extension  of  the 
Bournemouth  Pier.  The  contractors  now  claimed 
various  sums  of  money — (1)  £1,2;>7,  the  balance  of 
the  contract  price  certified  tor  by  the  engineer  ;  (2) 
£.'JG1  10s.  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  placing  and 
driving  01)  piles  used  ui  the  work,  instead  of  the  s:i 
piles  estimated  in  the  specification,  and  in  this  case 
the  refei'ee  had  power  to  rectify  the  contract ; 
.t'202  10s.  for  105  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  150ft.  of 
greenheart  i)ine,  an  amount  which  was  claimed 
under  a  provisional  clause  in  the  contract,  but 
which  the  contractors  did  not  wish  to  press  ;  (4)  the 
sum  of  tl,;iCO,  which  was  due  to  the  contractors  ou 
tlie  15th  of  May,  on  the  certificate  of  the  surveyor 
of  the  work,  being  at  the  i-ate  of  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  done.  This  last  claim  was  practi- 
cally for  breach  of  contract.  There  was  a  counter- 
claim by  the  corjwration,  but  this  was  practically  a 
plea  that  tlie  work  h.od  not  been  properly  carried 
out.  On  Thursday  the  proceedings  opened  with  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Foote  on  behalf  of  the  corpora- 
tion, who  stated  tliat  the  counter-claim  was  made 
up  of  plant,  tools,  piles,  surveyor's  fees,  and  all 
expenses  incurred  for  completing  the  pier  after  the 
contractors  stopped  the  work  on  the  corporation 
refusing  to  pay  the  80  per  cent,  cost  of  the  instal- 
ment for  the  work  certified  by  the  surveyor.  The 
total  amount  of  the  counter-claim  was  £3,647.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Lacey,  borough  surveyor  of  Bournemouth, 
gave  evidence  ou  behalf  of  the  counter-claim.  The 
Referee  remarked  that  the  effect  of  his  evidence  was 
to  show  that  No.  1  plan  supplied  to  the  contractors 
was  not  a  plan  that  could  be  worked  from,  which 
was  a  point  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Murdoch  and 
Cameron.    The  arbitration  is  proceeding. 

Re  Charles  James  Edmunds. — At  Southampton 
Bankruptcy  Court,  this  debtor,  described  as  a 
builder,  lately  residing  at  Firgrove-road,  Free- 
mantle,  and  formerly  of  Poplar,  London,  has 
been  examined.  The  deficiency  was  set  down  at 
.£77  13s.  7d.,  the  fully  secured  creditors  standuig  at 
£1,800,  and  the  value  of  securities  at  £2,568  2s. 
The  cause  of  failure  was  attributed  to  want  of 
capital,  and  consequent  inability  to  complete  five 
houses  in  Shirley-road.  The  debtor  passed  his 
examination. 

TuE  Auctioneers'  Institutes. — In  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  the  case 
"The  Auctioneers'  Institute  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom 
V.  the  Institute  of  Auctioneers  and  Valuers  "  came 
on.  This  was  an  action  without  pleadings,  in  which 
the  plaintiffs  sought  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
using  the  title  "  The  Institute  of  Auctioneei-s  and 
Valuers,"  on  the  ground  that  it  so  closely  resembled 
the  plaintiffs'  title  that  it  was  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  institute 
was  founded  in  1886  and  incorporated  in  1889.  The 
defendant  institute  was  formed  and  incorporated  in 
1895.  The  plaintiffs'  oflice  was  at  57  and  58, 
Chancery-lane,  London.  The  first  circular  issued 
by  the  defendants  was  dated  from  61  and  62, 
Chancery-lane,  London,  but  the  defendants  had 
now  lemoved  theii-  registered  office  to  Manchester. 
The  plaintiffs  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  carrying  on  business  in  their 
registered  name,  on  the  ground  that  persons  wishing 
to  join  the  plaintiffs'  institute  would  be  and  had 
been  induced  to  join  the  defendants'  institute  in 
mistake  for  the  plaintiffs'.  Mr.  Baron  Pollock 
suggested  a  conference  between  counsel,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  defendant  society  would  use  in 
future  the  name  of  the  "  International  Society  of 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,"  that  certain  imputations 
on  the  defendants  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
each  of  the  parties  would  bear  their  own  costs. 

London  Building  Act  Appeal. — At  the  Guild- 
hall Police  Comt  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Edmund  Wood- 
thorpe,  district  surveyor  for  the  northern  division 
of  the  City  of  London,  was  stmimoned  before  Mr. 
Alderman  Newton  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  George 
Fraenkel,  appeaUng  against  his  order  to  make 
certain  alterations.  Mr.  Vickory  appeared  for  Mr. 
Fraenkel,  tenant  of  the  premises  in  question — Nos. 
58,  59,  and  60,  Houndsditch.  He  contended  that 
Mr.  Woodthorpe  had  interfered  unnecessarily.  Mi-. 
H.  H.  Collins,  district  sm-veyor  for  the  eastern 
division  of  the  City,  called  on  behalf  of  the  appel- 
lant, stated  that  he  had  had  40  years'  experience. 
He  produced  plans  showing  the  alterations  Mi-, 
Fiaeiikel  had  had  made.  There  was  a'newstaii  - 
case  put  nearer  the  entrance,  giving  access  to  the 
street,  also  a  door  leading  from  the  warehouse  to 
the  staircase.  The  building  was  practically  as  it 
had  been  to  his  knowledge  for  the  last  30  years. 
To  do  what  Mr  Woodthorpe  required  would  mean 
complete  rebuilding  at  enormous  expense.  If  he 
understood  correctly,  Mr.  Woodthorpe  contended 
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that  by  putting  in  this  new  staircase  practically  it 
m  ide  three  buUdings.  With  that  view  he  did  not 
agree.  Mr.  Woodthorpe  :  I  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind.  Mr.  Chaplain,  district  surveyor  of 
Greenwich,  agreed  with  Mr.  CoUins.  Other 
evidence  having  been  given,  Mr.  Berry,  who 
appeared  for  the  London  County  Council,  said  the 
alterations  made  enabled  the  building  to  be  let  out  to 
various  tenants,  and  that  brought  the  case  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  alderman  pointed 
out  that  the  staircase  made  escape  easier  in  case  of 
rire.  Had  tlie  consent  of  the  London  Coiuity 
Council  been  applied  for?  Mr.  Berry  :  Xo ;  and 
that  is  why  we  are  here  to  enforce  sections  207  and 
74  of  the  fiuilding  Act.  Mr.  Yickery  said  his  client 
was  advised  that  the  Council's  consent  was  not 
necessary.  Xothing  of  an  external  nature  had 
been  done,  neither  had  the  party-waUs  been 
touched.  The  Alderman  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  a  building  intended  to  be  tenanted  by 
lifferent  persons.  He  arrived  at  this  decision 
with  considerable  reluctance,  his  sympathies  being 
^ntuely  with  the  appellant.  The  Act  was  one  of  a 
sweeping  character,  and  full  of  technicalities.  He 
thought  the  license  of  the  Council  should  be  given. 
The  case  was  dismissed. 

ACTIOX  BETWZEN^  AjECHITECTS. — SCOTT  V.  CaERU- 

THZES. — Judgment  was  pronounced,  on  Friday,  by 
Lord  Kincaimey,  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session, 
in  an  action  by  Andrew  Eobb  Scott,  architect, 
199,  Bruntslield-place,  Edinburgh,  against  Frank 
J.  C.  Carruthers,  surveyor  and  architect,  Dumfries 
and  Lockerbie,  for  £150,  said  to  be  due  for  archi- 
tectural work  executed  by  the  defender  in  the 
erection  of  a  board  school  at  Dumfries.  The 
pursuer  said  he  made  the  designs  and  plans  of  the 
buildings  for  the  defender,  and  averred  that  it  was 
agreed  that  should  the  design  be  successful,  and  the 
work  obtained,  the  defender  was  along  with  the 
pursuer  to  carry  through  the  work.  The  design 
was  succsssful,  and  the  architectural  work  intrusted 
to  the  defender.  The  defender  maintained  that  he 
employed  the  pursuer  as  an  experienced  draughts 
jian  to  do  work  which  was  purely  mechanical- 
viz.,  to  fill  in  a  front  elevation  and  prepare  a  per 
?pective — and  which  required  no  inventive  skUl 
whatever.  To  avoid  litigation,  the  defender  made 
i  tender  of  £50.  Lord  Kiucaimey  said  the  puisuer 
'lad  failed  to  instruct  an  agreement  with  the  de- 
tender  for  the  remuneration  by  a  percentage  on  the 
cost  of  the  building  in  respect  of  certain  plans 
executed  for  the  defender,  and  found  that  the 
pursuer  had  failed  to  prove  that  he  was  entitled  to 
a  sum  excaeding  £50.  Decree  for  that  amount  was 
pronounced,  and,  in  respect  that  the  sum  did  not 
exceed  the  tender,  the  defender  was  awarded 
expenses. 

PaVTXO  ApPORTIOXJIEXTS  AXD  PtBLIC  P-UiKS.— At 

the  South-Western  Police  Court  on  Saturday, 
Alfred  Heaver,  a  builder,  owning  property  in 
Elmbourae-road,  Tooting  Bec-common,  was  sum 
moned  by  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works 
for  £1,0G7  18s.  9d.,  the  cost  of  paving  the  road 
For  the  defendant  it  was  urged  that  the  cost  should 
be  apportioned  between  himself  and  the  London 
County  Council,  as  the  owners  of  Tooting  Bee 
common,  which  is  on  one  side  of  the  road ;  but  the 
magLstrats  decided  against  this  contention,  and 
made  an  order  against  the  defendant  for  the  payment 
of  the  whole  amount. 

Costs  ix  Xctsaxce  Abatejeexts. — Hajoiersihth 
VE3TEY  V.  LowEXFELD.  —  In  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  on  Monday,  before  Mr.  J ustice  Cave  and 
Mr.  Justice  Wills,  judgment  was  given  in  an  appeal 
by  the  plaintiffs,  the  vestry,  from  a  decision  of  the 
judge  of  the  Brompton  County  Court  in  favour  of 
the  defendant.    The  point  of  law  was  whether  an 
iction  would  be  in  the  County  Court  to  recover 
osts  and  expenses  incurred  before  a  magistrate  in 
j  roccedings  to  obtain    a  nuisance  order  under 
•ection  11  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891, 
)efore  the  magistrate  had  assessed  such  costs  and 
xpenses,  and,  further,  whether  such  action  could 
'ft  brought  after  six  months  from  the  time  when 
uch  costs  and  expenses  had  been  incurred.  The 
ourt  held  that  the  action  could  be  brought  in  the 
'  ounty  Court  until  the  magistrate  had  assessed  the 
ostB  and  expenses  ;  and,  further,  upon  the  authority 
»f  "The  Tottenham  Local  Board  v.  Rowell  "  that 
c;tion  must  be  brought  within  the  six  months 
iraited  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1848, 
-'•ction  11.    Appeal  dismissed. 

r     ALiTTf  OF  Rood-Scr?;ex  Fioitees. — At  a 
of  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Diocese  of 
^ich,  held  last  week,  Mr.  F.  C.  Blofold,  Chan- 
';llor  of  the  diocese,  delivered  judgment  in  the 
iiarsham  faculty  case,  which  was  reixjrtcd  in  our 
'.f  the  loth  ult.,  p.  Til.    The  Chancellor  said 
:  4  was  a  petition  by  the  rector  and  church- 
n.H  of  Barsham  for  a  citation  to  issue  ciilling 
poll  the  parishioners  and  others  concerned  to  show 
luse  why  a  faculty  should  not  be  granted  to  con- 
nm  the  h.anffing  of  bells  in  the  tower,  and  the 
rection  of  a  figirre  of  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross  ui)oii 
'  lie  centre  of  the  chancel  screen  of  the  parish  church 
'f  Barsham,  with  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
.ne  side  of  it  and' of  St.  John  on  the  other.  In 


"  Hughes  V.  Edwards,"  in  the  (^ourt  of  Arches,  and 
in  two  cases  in  Consistory  Courts — viz.,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Pittington  case,  and  the  St.  J ohn,  Pendle- 
bury  case — a  distinction  was  drawn  between  isolated 
figures  and  historical  groups,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  latter  might  be  lawful  where  the 
former,  as  more  likely  to  be  abused,  would  not  be 
so.  In  the  present  case  the  figures  in  question  con- 
stituted a  group  commemorating  a  well  -  known 
scene  in  sacred  history — viz.,  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross  commending  His  mother  to  the  care  of  the 
Disciple  whom  He  loved  :  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  rood  or  rood-loft  with  its  candles 
and  worship.  He  could  not  hold  that  these  figures, 
simply  placed  as  they  were  upon  the  chancel  screen, 
were  of  themselves  so  likely  to  become  objects  of 
superstitious  reverence  in  the  present  day  as  to  call 
upon  him  to  refuse  to  allow  a  citation  to  issue.  Xo 
question  arose  as  to  the  bells.  The  citation,  there- 
fore, might  issue  as  prayed. 

Tithe  axd  Buildixg  Plots. — F.  J.  Ashjiail 
V.  EzEKiEL  Beatox. — In  this  case  the  Rev.  F.  J. 
Ashmall,  late  ^■ical•  of  Holy  Trinity,  Southampton, 
sued  Ezekiel  Beaton,  builder,  of  Bevois  To\vn,  for 
£11  4s.  3d.,  tithe  rent  charge.  Mr.  Wharton  was 
for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Winstauley  for  defendant. 
The  soUcitors  had  drafted  a  statement  of  facts  upon 
which  they  were  agreed,  and  it  was  understood  that 
the  principal  point  at  issue  was  whether,  the  tithe 
having  been  redeemed,  the  tithe  owner  could  re- 
cover arrears  which  might  have  fallen  due  prior  to 
the  actual  redemption.  Mr.  Whax-ton  stated  that 
the  point  was  an  important  one,  and  of  interest  to 
many  tithe  owners.  Mi\  Winstanley  mentioned 
that  the  amount  in  dispute  was  in  respect  to  an 
unapportioned  tithe,  payable  by  thirty  or  forty 
owners  of  an  estate  cut  up  into  building  plots.  The 
owners  were  called  upon  to  pay  a  considerable 
capital  sum  for  the  redemption  of  the  tithe,  and 
when  they  received  the  receipt  they  naturally 
thought  that  they  had  discharged  all  their  liabilities 
in  respect  to  the  tithe.  He  submitted  that  if  any 
arrears  were  claimed,  they  should  have  been  claimed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  capital,  and  that  the  owners 
were  discharged  from  all  liability  on  payment  of 
the  capital.  In  their  application  for  payment  of 
the  capital  sum  the  Commissioners  clearly  stated 
that  such  payment  would  make  the  land  tithe  free. 
He  contended  that  when  a  certificate  of  redemption 
was  granted,  all  tithe,  past,  present,  and  futui-e, 
was  at  an  end.  The  case  was  argued  at  length  by 
the  respective  solicitors,  and  his  Honour  said  he 
should  take  a  little  time  to  consider  his  decision. 

Who  is  Respoxsibi.e  r — At  Marlborough-sti-eet 
Police  Court,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Frank  Kiik,  a 
contractor,  of  19,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster, 
was  summoned  before  Mr.  Hannay,  by  Thomas 
Strutt,  sanitary  inspector  to  the  Strand  Board  of 
Woi-ks,  for  permitting  an  acumulation  of  stagnant 
water  and  offensive  vegetable  and  animal  matter  to 
remain  on  a  plot  of  ground  bounded  by  Little 
Xcwport-street,  Earl's-coui't,  Cranboiime-street, 
and  Ryder's -court,  and  therebj-  causing  a  nuisance. 
Mr.  Strutt  said  that  upon  the  piece  of  gi'ound  in 
question  was  a  trench,  81ft.  long  by  I'Ift.  wide  and 
21ft.  deep,  in  which  was  stagnant  water  9ft.  deep, 
containing  a  quantity  of  vegetable  refuse  and  dead 
cats  and  other  animals.  At  times  very  offensive 
smells  emanated  from  the  trench.  He  had  always 
understood  Mr.  Kirk  to  be  the  oiNTier.  The  defence 
was  that  the  defendant  was  not  the  responsible 
party,  having  simjjly  in  1891  obtained  from  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  owner  of  the  property,  a  license  to 
cai-ry  out  certain  building  work  upon  the  land.  The 
license  had  since  been  revoked,  and  Mr.  Kirk  was 
now  unable  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Mr.  Kirk, 
after  being  upon  the  lands  so  many  years,  having 
pulled  down  old  tenements  which  were  a  scandal, 
and  having  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  Lord 
Salisbury  for  i-ent,  now  felt  aggi'ieved  at  being 
compelled  to  leave  the  property.  In  fact  an  action 
was  now  pending,  in  which  he  claimed  £15,000. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Allan,  medical  officer  of  health  to  the 
Strand  District  Board  of  Works,  said  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  solicitors  had  been  communicated  with, 
and  they  stated  that  Mr.  Kirk  was  the  responsible 
party.  Mr.  Hannay  adjourned  the  hearing  of  the 
summons  for  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  who  was 
really  responsible,  and  directed  Mr.  Kirk  to  produce 
the  cancellation  of  his  license  with  respect  to  the 
property. 


The  Wesleyan  church  at  Melton  Mowbray  has 
acquired  a  site  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
lectuie-hall,  a  church  parlour,  and  a  number  of 
classrooms,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000. 

WhUst  some  workmen  were  employed  in  altera- 
tions to  Trevor  Hall,  Llangollen,  the  residence  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  terracotta  manufac- 
turer, of  Ruabon,  they  were  surjjrLsed  by  finding  in 
the  roof  IGO  £5  Bank  of  England  notes  and  a  bank- 
book containing  deposits  amounting  to  £1,200.  The 
notes  and  bank-book,  which  have  been  in  the  roof 
for  72  years,  have  been  handed  over  to  Mr.  E.  Lloyd 
Edwards,  the  present  co-partner  of  the  firm  trading 
as  J.  C.  Edwards,  Ruabon.  The  matter  is  being 
inquired  into  to  trace  the  owner. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

South  Kexsixgtox  Museum  Cojipletiox.— Mr. 
Massey-Mainwaring  asked  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  in  what  year  the  first  plans  and  elevations 
were  prepared,  and  by  whom,  for  the  completion  of 
the  frontage  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  how 
maiij'  pl;ins  and  elevations  had  since  been  made,  and 
by  whom  and  when  ;  what  was  the  total  sum  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  plans  and  elevations 
that  have  never  been  cairicd  out ;  and  whether  it  is 
a  fact  that  a  large  sum  was  paid  to  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  preparer  of  plans  and  elevations  ;  and,  if 
so,  what  was  the  amount  actually  paid,  and  what 
had  become  of  the  above  plans.  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas :  I  believe  that  plans  were  originally 
designed  for  the  frontage  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  many  years  ago  by  General  Scott,  a  salaried 
officer  of  the  deijartmeut,  and  his_a8sistants.  Sketch- 
plans  were  subsequently  prepared  in  1883  by  the 
piincipal  surveyor  of  the  Office  of  Works.  In  1891 
competitive  designs  were  called  for,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Aston  Webb  selected,  and  it  was  in  regard  to 
these  plans  that  a  special  pajrment  of  £1,315  was 
made  to  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  and  a  sum  amounting  to 
2,500  guineas  to  the  other  competitors  and  to  the 
architect  who  acted  as  assessor.  The  plans  pre- 
pared by  General  Scott,  by  the  Board's  surveyor, 
and  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  are  the  property  of  the 
Office  of  Works.  The  model  prepared  by  General 
Scott  is  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  Xo  sum  was 
paid  to  the  widow  of  any  architect  by  the  Office  of 
Works. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  railway  from  Salonica  to  Constantinople 
will  be  opened  for  passengers'  traffic  on  Monday 
nest.    The  joiu-ney  occupies  23i  horns. 

The  memoiial  stone  of  a  poHce- office  and  fire- 
brigade  station  in  the  Queen's  Park  district  of 
Glasgow  was  laid  on  Tuesday.  A  quiet  adaptation 
of  the  Scottish  Baronial  style;  the  building  will  cost 
£18,000. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  was  unveiled 
in  the  Shire  Hall,  Bedford,  on  Tuesday,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  county  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  Earl 
C'owper,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  subscribers. 
The  portrait  was  painted  by  the  Hon.  John  ColHer, 
and  represents  the  full-length  figure  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread standing  in  the  board-room  of  the  Bedford 
Harpur  Trust.  It  is  a  companion  picture  to  that  of 
his  grandfather,  Samuel  Whitbread,  who  died  in 
1815.  It  was  subscribed  for  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Whitbread's  public  services  during  the  43  years  in 
which  he  continuously  represented  Bedford  in 
Parliament. 

At  Xe^vport,  Mon.,  Police- couit,  on  Wednesday 
week,  Mr.  Thomas  Prosser,  builder,  of  Caerleon- 
road,  was  charged  with  allowing  a  house  of  which 
he  is  the  owner,  Brunswick  ViUa,  Caerleon-road, 
to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  and  injurious  to 
health.  The  town  clerk  said  the  comxilaint  was  that 
sewer-gas  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  house. 
As  defendant  had  commenced  the  work  required,  he 
would  be  content  with  an  order  for  the  work  to  be 
done  within  sevon  days.  The  Bench  thereupon 
made  an  order  in  those  tei-ms,  with  a  continuing 
penalty  of  10s.  per  day  if  the  work  was  not  done  in 
that  time. 

The  French  Government  have  purchased  Mr. 
George  W.  Joy's  pictui'e  of  "Joan  of  Arc"  from 
the  Salon  (hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year, 
and  now  represented  there  by  a  wood  engraving  by 
A.  Comfort)  for  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  German 
Government  his  "  Truth,"  shown  at  the  Academy 
in  1894,  from  the  exhibition  in  Berlin,  held  in 
honour  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Academy 
there. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bristol  City  Council 
held  on  Tuesday,  formal  sanction  was  given  to  the 
proposal  to  promote  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment a  Bill  to  enable  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses  to  carry  out  the  works  sanctioned  at  a 
former  meeting  for  the  prevention  of  floods.  The 
scheme,  devised  by  Mr.  Yabbicom  and  Mr.  McCur- 
rich,  embraces  the  construction  of  two  new  ctdverts 
to  deal  with  the  flood  water  from  the  Cutler's  MiUs 
Bi'ook  and  the  Boiling  Wells  Stream,  the  fui-ther 
improving  and  deepening  the  course  of  the  River 
Froom,  and  the  provision  of  machinery  and 
appliances  for  discharging  flood  water  from  the 
Floating  Harbour.  The  total  cost  involved  is 
estimated  at  about  £108,000,  an  increase  of  £11,000 
on  the  sum  named  when  the  matter  was  last  before 
the  Bristol  City  Council.  At  the  same  meeting, 
considerable  discussion  ensued  upon  the  report 
of  the  sanitary  committee  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed tramway  shelter  at  St.  Augustine's  Bridge. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  the  matter  had  been 
referi'cd  Ixick  to  the  committee,  with  power 
to  obtivin  designs  for  a  building ;  but  though 
the  committee  had  awarded  a  premium  of  £50 
to  a  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Venn  Gough,  of 
Bristol,  they  informed  the  council  that  the  design 
submitted  by  the  engineer  was  most  suitable.  In 
the  end  it  was  decided  that  no  shelter  be  erected. 
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WATEB  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABY 
MATTERS. 

EDrNBimoH :  the  Talla.  Water  Scheme. — A 
special  meetiiiff  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trust  was  held  on 
Monday  to  consider  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
No.  2  contract  in  connection  with  the  Talla  water 
scheme.  Contract  No.  2  is  part  of  an  intended 
aqueduct  to  be  constructed  for  the  Edinburgii  and 
District  Water  Trustees  from  the  Talla  Valley  to 
Fainailehead,  near  Edinburgh.  The  work  embraced 
in  the  contract  will  extend  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  and  will  consist  of  5,8 16  yards  of  tunnel  and 
2,932  yards  of  aqueduct  in  cut  and  cover,  together 
with  the  necessary  shafts,  manholes,  valve,  and 
overflow  wells.  The  acjueduct  commences  near 
Broomlea  Station,  to  the  south  end  of  tunnel  No.  3, 
and  is  to  have  a  regular  fall  of  1  in  1,000.  From 
this  point  to  the  termination  of  the  contract,  near 
Auchencortli  farm  steading,  the  fall  will  be  1  in 
.'),000.  The  plans  show  the  tunnels,  when  lined,  to 
be  Gft.  in  width  by  /ift.  9in.  up  to  tlio  spring  of  the 
arch,  and  1ft.  9iu.  from  that  to  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  When  solid  rock  is  not  found,  tlie  tunnels 
will  be  lined  with  cement  concrete,  with  a  cement 
bottom,  sUgh.tly  curved  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
water.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  tunnels  will 
not  be  less  than  ;iO,000,()()0  gallons  per  day.  The 
contract  will  take  about  three  years  to  execute. 
The  committee  approved  of  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the 
trustees  at  their  meeting  ou  Wednesday,  when 
instructions  were  issued  to  advertise  for  the  work. 

MiDSOMEE  Norton.  —  The  Midsomer  Norton 
Urban  District  Council  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  bonow  £3,000 
for  the  purpose  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  at 
Welton  and  new  sewers  at  liock-road  and  Itedfields, 
in  the  parish  of  Midsomer  Norton,  Mr.  llobert  H. 
Bicknell,  C.E.,  the  Government  inspector,  held  his 
inquiry  at  the  Council  Chamber  on  Wednesday. 

WoLVEEHAMTTON  Wateu  SUPPLY.— Colonel  J.  O. 
Hasted,  R.E.,  a  Local  Goverment  Board  inspector, 
held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton, 
on  Friday,  with  regard  to  an  appliciition  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Wolverhampton  Corporation  for 
power  to  partially  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  several 
Acts  or  provisional  orders ;  to  purchase  lands  at 
Penn  and  Wombourn  ;  sink  wells  and  erect  water- 
works ;  borrow  moneys  for  such  purposes,  and 
enable  the  Coi-poration  to  carry  into  effect  agree- 
ments made  with  the  StafTordshiie  and  Woi-cester- 
shire  Canal  Company  and  Lord  Wrottesley  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking,  and  further  to 
execute  compensation  works  it  reciuired.  Mr. 
E.  A.  B.  Woodward,  waterworks  engineer  to  the 
Corporation,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  boring  opera 
tions  at  Dimmgsdale.  which  had  resulted  in  the 
finding  of  water  at  a  depth  of  42ft.  The  bore-hole 
had  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  240ft.  The  estimated 
cost  of  making  the  wells,  putting  down  the  plant, 
&c.,  was  £35,000,  but  towards  this  £13,250  would  be 
received  from  the  Bilston  District  Comicil. 


©ut  (BWitt  Statu. 


Mr.  Robert  H.    Bicknell,    C.E.,  one  of  the 

inspectors  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  at  Bristol  on  Tuesday,  respecting 
an  application  of  the  corporation  for  leave  to  borrow 
£31,500  for  the  purpose  of  wood  paving.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  pave  IS  streets  or  parts  of  streets,  the  price 
for  soft  wood  being  lis.  6d.  per  superficial  yard, 
and  18s.  6d.  for  hard.  The  city  engineer  (Mr. 
Yabbicom)  explained  the  proposals. 

A  serious  fire  broke  out  on  Wednesday  night  in  a 
cabinet-maker's  warehouse  in  Charlotte- street.  Old- 
street,  Shoreditch.  The  property  attacked  first  was 
comprised  in  a  structure  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Clozenberg  and  Co.,  six  floors  high,  60ft.  long,  and 
60ft.  wide,  which  was  destroyed.  The  fire  spread 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  to  the  adjacent  struc- 
tures, and  to  a  large  timber-yard  behind,  where 
great  damage  was  caused. 

A  group  of  statuary,  including  Queen  Mary, 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Bishop  Leslie  of  Ross, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  central  niche  of  the 
east  gable  of  the  National  Scottish  Portrait  Gallery 
at  Edinburgh,  was  unveiled  on  Tuesday.  The 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Biruie  Rhind,  A.R.S.A.  The  Queen 
is  in  the  centre,  with  the  bishop  on  the  one  hand 
and  Maitland  on  the  other.     On  the  brackets  sup- 

Eorting  the  niche  are  carved  the  Royal  Arms  of 
cotland  as  used  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  with 
the  arms  of  her  supporters  on  each  side.  On  a  shield 
overhead  appear  the  arms  of  the  Queen,  quartered 
with  those  of  France. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Corporation,  at  their  meeting  on  Monday,  had 
personal  interviews  with  six  candidates  for  the  post 
of  assistant  surveyor  for  the  city,  under  the  condi- 
tions already  resolved  upon  by  the  city  coxmcil. 
The  final  selection  was  deferred  till  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  committee;  but  Birmhigham  Daily 
Post  states  that  their  choice  will  most  probably 
fall  upon  Mr.  Price,  of  the  surveyors'  department 
at  Liverpool. 


The  Council  of  the  Institute  seems  to  have 
got  into  a  characteristic  fix.  On  Monday  last, 
we  understand,  it  withdrew  en  bloc  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  the  Fellowship, 
because  the  exclusive  clique  of  Associates 
had  determined  to  blackball  the  whole  list 
of  proposed  Fellows,  in  order  to  keep  out  one 
presumably  objectionable  person.  Rather  than 
meet  a  demand  for  a  poll,  the  Council,  it  seems, 
thcro\ipon  beat  a  retreat  by  dropping  the  entire 
list,  and  rumour  reaches  us  that  the  Council  pro- 
poses, in  order  to  checkmate  in  future  the  action 
of  Messrs.  Owen  Fleming,  Berosford  I'ite,  and 
other  Associates  who  form  the  little  coterie  men- 
tioned above,  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the 
election  of  Follows  may  be  managed  by  the  Council 
without  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  names  of 
candidates  to  the  general  body.  If  this  be  so, 
very  probablj'  there  will  bo  in  the  near  distance 
some  lively  proceedings  at  Conduit-street.  No 
doubt  such  a  course  would  be  reactionary  in  its 
character,  whatever  the  by-laws  may  allow  of. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  men  do  creep 
in  occasionally  unnoticed,  us  it  were,  into  the 
rank  of  Fellows — persons  who  are  no  more  qualified 
to  grace  the  distinction — if  it  be  one — than  they 
are  to  design  a  decent  piece  of  architecture.  It  is 
also  undeniable  that  capable  men  remain  un- 
numbered among  the  list  of  members  at  all,  and 
this  while  the  presidentship  is  accorded  to  those 
who  arc  distinguished  for  other  records  than  those 
more  naturally  associated  with  the  productions  of 
loading  architects.  Archujological  fossils  are  very 
interesting,  but  hardly  of  much  use  in  the  front 
ranks  to  take  the  lead  of  an  important  society  like 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Architects  for  the  .session  1895-96,  will  be  held  at 
Peterborough  on  Siiturday  in  next  week,  the  20th 
inst.,  when  the  Cathedral  will  be  visited.  Every 
facility  has  been  kindly  promised  for  a  thorough 
inspection  of  that  most  interesting  building, 
which  is  now  so  much  attracting  the  attention  of 
architects.  Members  will  travel  from  King's 
Cross  Station  (G.N.K.),  starting  at  12.30  p.m., 
and  the  company  have  promised  to  attach  a 
saloon  carriage  for  their  convenience.  In  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  fare  which  will 
be  arranged  (7s.  lid.,  return  ticket)  members 
must  inform  the  secretarj'  of  their  intention  to 
attend  by  Wednesday  next,  the  17th  inst.,  and 
they  are  invited  to  bring  friends  with  them, 
either  ladies  or  gentlemen. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  both  by  micro- 
scopical investigation  and  bj'  experience,  that  the 
passage  of  moisture  in  wood  is  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  natural  growth,  and  hence  posts 
put  in  the  ground  in  a  natural  direction  will  not 
readily  decay  at  the  top  ;  but  if  the  post  is  put  in 
in  the  contrary  direction,  with  the  butt  end  at 
the  top,  it  will  quickly  show  signs  of  decay, 
because  the  moisture  will  more  readily  penetrate 
the  pores.  Those  who  put  up  gate,  fence,  and 
telegraph  posts  are  often  surprised  to  find  the 
same  timber  decay  sooner  in  one  place  than 
another,  without  any  apparent  cause  for  its  doing 
so.  The  reason  can  only  be  explained  on  this 
principle  of  natural  growth.  May  not  also  the 
duration  of  window  and  door-frames,  and  outer 
framed  work  be  influenced  by  the  same  law  ': 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Building  Clauses  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Cor- 
poration, in  which  they  requested  certain  altera- 
tions to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  deposit  and 
disposal  of  plans.  A  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  held  on  Friday,  at  which  the  matters 
dealt  with  in  the  document  were  fully  discussed. 
There  were  ten  points  in  regard  to  which  the 
local  architects  desired  changes  to  be  made, 
but  the  committee  could  not  see  their  way  to 
make  any  alterations  except  in  two  cases.  They 
will  endeavour,  as  asked,  to  provide  a  private  de- 
positing-room  at  the  office  of  the  building  in- 
spector, in  addition  to  the  present  waiting-room, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Architectural  Society 
will  in  future  receive  a  copy  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  committee  which  deal  with  any  portions  of 
the  by-laws  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in 
which  they  have  been  dealt  with  previously. 

A  Bill  is  pending  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress which,  if  passed,  would  do  much  to  check 
the  frightful  waste  of  timber  in  that  country 
through  forest  fires.    This  Bill,  which  has  been 


introduced  in  the  House  of  representatives  with 
the  sanction  of  the  committee  on  public  lands, 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
DC  authorised  to  survey  and  mark,  through  all 
public  forests  which  arc  liable  to  destruction  by 
fire,  avenues,  1,000ft.  in  width,  and  five  or  ten 
miles  apart,  running  in  such  directions  as  will 
make  them  most  effective  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  fire.  The  timber  now  standing  in  these 
avenues,  or  ways,  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  at 
public  auction,  each  purchaser  binding  himself  to 
clear  the  tract  for  its  entire  width,  so  far  as  his 
purchase  extends  ;  and,  when  no  bidders  appear, 
the  work  of  clearing  the  avenues  is  to  be  done  by 
contra('t.  The  proposed  Bill  is  approved  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  and  would  prob- 
ably, the  American  Architect  thinks,  be  passed 
without  difficulty,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  clearing  the  avenues,  in  the  forests 
too  far  from  railroad  transportation  to  make  the 
timber  valuable,  would  involve  an  expen.se  of,  at 
least,  half-a-million  dollars,  and  Congress  is  not 
now  in  the  mood  for  making  appropriations  which 
can  be  postponed. 

AccouDixo  to  the  North-  Western  Luiiibrrman, 
a  new  use  has  been  found  for  the  pine  needles 
imported  from  the  South.  The  stiff,  slender 
spines  are  subjected  to  a  chemical  process,  which 
preserves  their  firmness,  are  dyed,  and  then  used 
to  make  aigrettes  for  women's  hats.  It  is  also 
stated  that  quantities  of  the  scrub  palmetto, 
native  grasses,  pine  boughs,  Tropical  leaves  and 
moss  of  the  Southern  woods  are  used  in  New 
York  for  decorative  jHirposes.  One  kind  of 
decorative  use  to  which  the  scrub  palmetto  is  put 
is  to  make  "  prepared  plants  "  for  ttible  and  room 
decoration  ;  but  the  green  is  too  glaringly  g^een  to 
deceive  people  who  can  distinguish  the  natural 
palm  green  from  the  artificial  dye.  Those  who 
can  afford  to  purchase  real  palms,  flowers,  and 
grasses  often  prefer  to  procure  these  lifeless 
imitations  of  nature. 


CHIPS. 

Progress  with  the  new  town  hall  for  Rotherhithe, 
which,  Uke  many  other  building  works  in  the 
Metropolis,  has  been  stopped  by  the  disputes  in  the 
trades,  has  now  been  resumed.  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Foster,  whose  design  was  selected  in  competition, 
are  the  architects,  Mr.  Howell  J.  WiUiam?  is  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  Carter  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  death  occurred  on  Saturday  morning  of  Mr. 
Richard  Itobiuson,  builder,  Knowsley-road,  Orms- 
kirk,  after  a  short  illness.  As  a  builder,  the  deceased 
has  done  much  to  develop  the  town  of  Ormskirk  in 
recent  years,  the  Bickerstaffe  end  of  the  town  having 
been  almost  entirely  built  up  by  him. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  four  memorial  stones 
were  laid  of  the  new  Baptist  chapel,  now  building 
in  Harris-street,  Peterborough.  The  chapel,  which 
will  be  completed  about  October,  is  by  the  side  of 
the  present  mission-room  in  Searjeant- street,  and 
will  cost  about  £1,750. 

The  town  council  of  Nelson,  Lanes,  have  resolved 
to  purchase  twenty  acres  of  land  for  a  public  park. 

The  names  of  George  Arthur,  Southampton-road, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W.,  builder;  and  James  Childs, 
Westtield-road,  Homsey,  and  Cleves  House,  Boleyn- 
road,  Kingsland,  N.E. ,  builder  and  contractor,  appear 
in  the  list  of  receiving  orders  in  last  Friday's  London 
Gazette. 

The  Knaresborough  Urban  District  Council  are 
now  about  to  complete  the  third  and  remaining 
section  of  their  scheme  of  main  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  for  the  town.  The  engineer,  Mr.  D.  Balfour, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has 
already  superintended  the  execution  of  the  previous 
contracts  for  the  urban  council. 

The  new  pleasure -gardens  and  concert-hall  at. 
Matlock  were  opened  by  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish, 
M.P.,  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  building  has 
been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  James  Turner,  of 
Matlock,  and  Mr.  L.  T.  WUdgoose,  of  the  sam& 
town,  as  the  builder.  The  structure  is  of  rock- 
faced  wall  stone,  with  ashlar  dressing  and  moulded 
cornices.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles, 
and  iron  lattice  principals,  with  a  large  lantern  light 
and  panel  in  wood.  There  is  accommodation  in  the 
hall  for  550  chairs,  together  with  ticket  office  and 
vestibule.  On  the  east  side  is  a  swimming-bath, 
61ft.  by  24ft.,  with  a  facing  of  concrete  and  white 
glazed  bricks,  and  York  coping.  The  dressing 
boxes  will  accommodate  14  persons.  The  incan- 
descent light  is  used  throughout.  The  laying-out 
of  the  grounds  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Turner 
and  Mr.  H.  Ballington,  gardener,  Matlock  Bank. 

It  has  been  decided  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  T.  Chretien,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  churchwardens  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  by  erect- 
ing a  stained-glass  window  in  the  church. 
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MEETHraS  FOB  THE  ENSUINO  WEEK. 

Satchday  (to-morrow).  —  St.  Paul's  Eeclesiolo^cal 
Society.  Visit  to  Orsett  Church.  Train 
Fenchurch-street  to  Grays  at  a.S^  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. 
Annual  excursion  to  Beal,  Haggerston 
Castle,  and  Holy  Island.  Train  from 
Central  Station,  Newcastle,  9.20  a.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  Meeting  at 
Hanley.   11.30  a.m. 

■Wednesday. — Conversazione  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Saturday  (JrxE  20). — Society  of  Architects.  Visit  to 
Peterborough.  Train  from  King's  Cross, 
12.30  p.m.  ;7s.  lid.  return). 

Architectural  A-ssociation.  Day  visit  to 
Ipswich.  Train  from  Liverpool-street, 
10  a.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
Annual  E-xcursion  to  St.  Andrew's. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  Uuiversity  of 
"Wales,  held  at  Shrewsbury,  on  Saturday,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  senior  deputy 
chancellor,  a  design  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  for  the 
proposed  seal  of  the  University  was  adopted. 

The  new  infectious  hospital,  Keighley,  is  being 
warmed  and  ventilated  throughout  by  means  of 
Shorland's  patent  Manchester  stoves,  with  descend- 
ing smoke  flues  and  patent  Manchester  grates,  the 
same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and 
Brother,  of  Manchester. 

A  new  church,  to  be  called  the  Morison  Memorial 
Evangelical  Union  Church,  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Dumbarton-road,  Clydebank,  N.B. 

Mr.  Henry  Clarkson,  land  surveyor,  who  wa 
associated  with  George  Stephenson,  Telford,  and 
others  years  ago  in  their  railway  enterprises,  died  on 
Monday  at  Alverthorpe  Hall,  Wakefield,  in  his 
95th  year. 

The  waterworks  committee  of  the  Hull  Corpora- 
tion selected,  on  Monday,  the  following  candidates 
for  the  post  of  chief  engineer  : — Mr.  F.  J.  Bancroft, 
New  Bamet ;  Mr.  T.  Eaynes,  Birmingham ;  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  "Wheeldon,  London. 

The  800th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Norwich  Cathedral  will  be  celebrated  by  a  com- 
memorative thanksgiving  service  on  July  1st.  The 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh. 

A  ground-rent  of  £1,100  per  annum  secured  on  a 
property  in  Comhill,  facing  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  sold  by  auction  on  Fridav  at  the  Mart, 
realising  £42,500.  This  is  at  the  fate  of  £2,452,023 
per  acre. 

In  view  of  the  'serious  encroachments  in  recent 
years,  action  is  being  taken  to  acquire  Dartmoor  for 
the  county  of  Devon,  with  the  object  of  preserving 
it  as  an  open  space.  The  proposal  has  been  taken 
up  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  at  Monday's 
meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Town  Council  the  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  resolution 
promising  the  support  of  the  council. 

The  sewerage  works  for  Mold,  Flintshire,  which 
have  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000,  will  I 
be  formally  inaugurated  next  week. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Earl  Granville,  executed  ! 
by  Mr.  Hamo  Thomycroft,   R.A.,   and  recently  i 
placed  in  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  unveiled  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  yes- 
terday (Thursday).  | 

The  Scarborough  Town  Council  have  decided  to  ! 
erect  a  public  recreation  hall  in  the  Clarence  1 
Gardens,  on  the  North  Cliff,  at  a  cost  of  £4,200.  ' 

A  new  technical  school  is  about  to  bs  built  at 
Bilston  for  the  urban  district  council.  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  that  town,  is  the  architect. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Bristol  Master  Builders' 
Association  has  been  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  30th 
inst.,  and  this  year  Savemake  Forest  will  be  visited, 
by  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 

The  imports  of  common  woods  by  the  French  are 
increasing.  Russia  Ls  gaining  rapidly  in  the  size  of 
its  lumber  exports  to  France.  Sweden  occupies  the 
first  position  in  supplying  France  with  wood  pro- 
ducts, liussia  second,  and  Norway  third.  Now  that 
Cana*lian  woods  are  only  subject  to  the  minimum 
tariff  on  their  entry  into  France,  it  is  probable  that 
Canada  will  soon  occupy  an  important  position  in 
the  trade. 

A  large  block  of  infantry  barracks  is  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  site  of  some  cottages  at  Crown-hUl, 
nymouth.  The  barracks  will  wjst  about  £100,000, 
and  will  house  some  800  persons.  Messrs.  Pethick 
Brothers,  of  Plymouth,  are  the  contractors. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  the  High-street  at 
P^jyston,  was  formally  opned  on  Friday.  The  new 
jrerniw.s  cfmtain  a  school  for  350 and  chapel  for 4.50 
ani  liave  cost  about  £2,100. 


•WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

The  London  Buildin-o  Tk.vdes  Dispute. — The 
points  of  difference  between  the  master  builders  and 
the  various  branches  of  labour  have  lessened  each 
week  since  the  strike  began  on  May-Day,  but  the 
negotiations  drag  on  slowly.  The  plasterers  were 
said  to  have  come  to  terms  at  the  close  of  last  week 
on  the  basis  of  an  advance,  as  in  other  trades 
settled  with,  of  a  halfpenny  per  hour,  all  disputes 
to  be  referred  to  a  standing  committee  to  consist  of 
three  members  of  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  and  three  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Operative  Plasterers.  The  action  of  the 
delegates  was,  however,  repudiated  by  the  great 
body  of  plasterers,  and  on  a  ballot  bemg  taken,  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one  declared  in  favour  of 
rejecting  the  mastei's'  terms ;  only  about  3S0 
plasterers  are,  however,  out.  The  master  builders 
informed  the  labourers  on  Satui'day  that,  unless 
their  offer  of  a  farthing  mcrease  be  accepted  by 
Tuesday  next,  it  will  be  withdrawn.  The  labourers 
held  large  meetings  at  Clerkenwell  on  Sunday,  and 
decided  by  large  majorities  to  continue  the  strike  ; 
but  another  meeting  of  the  men  was  to  be  held 
yesterday  (Thursday)  to  further  consider  the 
matter. 

The  London  County  Council  and  theie 
PLiSTEEERS. — At  Tuesday's  meetings  of  the  London 
County  Council  the  Works  Committee  brought  up  an 
urgency  report  on  the  Council's  list  of  wages.  They 
stated  that  a  large  number  of  employers  had  conceded 
the  plasterers  an  advance  in  their  rate  of  wages  of  one 
halfpenny  an  hour.  They  had  made  inquiries,  and 
satisfied  themselves  that  such  was  the  case,  and  they 
might  fairly  report  to  the  Coimcil  that  lOd.  par  hour 
was  the  rate  now  obtained.  They  recommended 
that  the  rate  of  wages  of  plasterers  should  be  in- 
creased from  9Jd.  to  lOd.  per  hour.  After  a  long 
discussion  and  several  divisions,  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Aebeoath. — An  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  Operative  Slaters'  L'nion  and  the 
employers  in  Arbroath,  by  which  the  wages  will  be 
continued  for  another  year  at  the  rate  of  7jd.  per 
hour.  Apprentices  are  now  to  serve  five  years  in 
place  of  four  as  formerly. 

Coventry. — The  Coventry  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Association 
have  from  time  to  time  been  in  disagreement  in 
regard  to  the  short  service  apprenticeship  system. 
The  contention  of  the  employers  is  that  they  are 
entitled  to  take  apprentices  over  17  years  of  age, 
providing  they  serve  for  at  least  three  years  ;  the 
opinion  of  the  workmen  is  that  apprentices  must  not 
be  over  17  years  of  age.  It  was  eventually  decided 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  the  Minister  of  Elucatiou  in 
the  last  Liberal  Administration,  who  decided  that, 
according  to  the  existing  code  of  rules,  the  employers 
are  right  in  their  contention. 

Edinburgh  Joiners'  Strike  Settled. — The 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders'  Association 
held  a  meeting  on  Friday,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  adopt  the  working  rules  as  amended  at  the  con- 
ference, including  the  clause  providing  for  payment 
of  overtime  after  45  hours  a  week  in  the  winter 
months.  The  rules  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  by  the  chaii'man  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Watson,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  John  NicoU. 
The  result  was  communicated  to  the  men  on  strike, 
who  were  holding  a  meeting  in  the  Oddfellows' 
Hall.  It  was  received  with  cheers.  A  number  of 
congratulatory  speeches  on  what  the  men  regarded 
as  their  victory  were  subsequently  delivered,  and  the 
committee  were  awarded  a  vote  of  tlianks  for  their 
labours.  The  men  returned  to  their  work  on  Mon- 
day. The  rales  just  adopted  remain  in  force  until 
15th  April  of  next  year. 

Leeds. — The  strike,  which  commenced  on  the  1st 
May,  is  being  continued,  and  at  present  neither  the 
bricklayers  and  labourers  on  the  one  side  nor  their 
masters  on  the  other  are  disposed  to  yield.  The 
stoppage  of  work  is  having  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  trade.  Building  projects,  which  would  have 
been  commenced  but  for  the  protracted  contest 
between  employers  nnd  employed,  are  being  now 
put  aside. 

Maxchestee. — The  members  of  the  Manchester 
branch,  No.  1,  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Up- 
holsterers have  obtained  from  their  employers  a 
reduction  of  working  hours  from  52  to  48  jjer  week, 
with  a  continuance  of  their  wages  at  3()S.  per  week. 

Tonbridoe. — At  a  meeting  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  in  Tonbridge,  held  on  Friday  evening,  in 
connection  with  the  Amalgamated  Society,  it  was 
decided  to  apply  to  the  employers  for  a  rise  in  wages 
from  7d.  to  8d.  an  hour,  and  for  a  code  of  regula- 
tions as  to  hours  and  overtime. 

Tyneside. — The  building  trade  on  Tyneside  is 
still  keeping  good,  although  not  entirely  free  from 
disputes.    The  latest  between  the  plasterers  and 


bricklayers  is  not  yet  settled,  the  dispute  bein^  as  to 
which  branch  shall  lay  cement  hearths.  With  re- 
gard to  the  slating  branch,  the  steamer  Penrhyn 
from  Bangor  slate  quarries  is  discharging  a  cargo  of 
about  400  tons  for  Mr.  John  Hewitson,  of  Newcastle. 
These  steamers,  which  come  from  Wales  in  three 
days,  are  cutting  out  the  old  sailing  vessels,  and 
competing  with  the  railway  company  as  to  freight 
and  time. 


At  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Ben- 
well  Dene,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  new  recreation- 
hall,  seated  for  500  persons,  is  being  erected.  It 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcombe,  of 
Newcastle,  and  is  being  built  by  Mr.  Pringle,  con- 
tractor, of  Gateshead. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  June  4,  Mr. 
Justice  Cave  and  Mr.  Justice  WOls  heard  the  appeal 
"Williams  v.  Groves,"  from  a  decision  of  Somerset 
justices,  who  had  refused  to  convict  the  respondent 
for  violating  a  by-law  of  the  county  council  re- 
quiiing  a  timber  carriage  to  carry  lights  both  in 
front  and  rear  when  driven  along  the  highways 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  justices  had  held 
the  by-law  to  be  unreasonable,  but  their  Lordships 
upheld  its  validity,  and  allowed  the  appeal.  The 
case  of  "Walker  v.  Stretton "  was  cited  for  the 
appellants,  and  that  of  "  Strickland  v.  Hayes  "  for 
the  respondents. 

The  work  of  "slewing"  the  down  line  of  rails 
from  the  old  wooden  viaduct  on  to  the  new  stoce 
viaduct  at  Milltown,  about  a  mile  west  of  Lost- 
withiel ,  was  carried  out  last  week.  The  new  viaduct, 
erected  by  Messrs.  Relf  and  Son,  Plymouth,  was 
opened  twelve  months  ago.  Only  the  up  line,  how- 
ever, was  then  run  over  it,  and  until  Sunday  last 
down  trains  still  continued  torunoverthepicturesque 
old  timber  viaduct,  which,  being  now  in  disuse,  will 
be  torn  down. 

Earl  Beauchamp  has  received  a  deputation  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Councillor 
Beardwood,  and  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron  with 
reference  to  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  to 
amend  the  definition  of  public  _sewers  and  di'ains  in 
the  Public  Health  Act.  The"  Earl  of  Mayo  ex- 
plained that  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  were  anxious 
that  the  Bill  should  be  extended  to  Ireland,  and  the 
Corporation  of  Belfast  were  also  in  favour  of  such 
extension.  Earl  Beauchamp,  in  reply,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  have  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
extended  to  Ireland. 

The  new  sanatorium  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  the  gift 
of  Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  was  formally 
opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  last 
week.  About  £2,000  has  been  spent  in  alterations 
and  furnishing.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate 
about  sixty  inmates — thirty  of  each  sex — and  for 
this  purpose  the  institution  has  been  divided  into 
two  wings.  Beside  the  twenty-six  bedrooms  there 
are  sitting-rooms,  reading-rooms,  recreation-rooms, 
dining-rooms,  and  a  bilUard-room. 

The  Bishop  of  Truro  is  evidently  hopeful  of 
seeing  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  buUt  during  his 
day.  In  his  primary  visitation  charge  at  the  cathe- 
di-al  last  week,  he  spoke  of  the  completion  of  the 
spire,  now  broken  off  in  a  blunted  condition  at 
half  its  height,  as  a  work  "which  their  children 
would  do  "  ;  but  the  nakedness  of  the  western  wall, 
he  added,  prayed  for  the  nave  which  they  them- 
selves would  complete,  with  the  blessing  and  help 
of  the  Lord. 

A  memorial  cross  has  been  erected  in  Rand 
Churchyard,  Lincolnshire,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Chas,  H.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham.  It 
stands  some  14ft.  liigh,  the  stone  used  being  Mans- 
field Woodhouse  yellow  limestone.  The  design, 
as  executed,  consists  of  two  steps  or  landings, 
on  which  rests  a  square  base,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions ;  then  a  second  base  richly  moulded  and 
stopped,  having  carved  panels  on  each  face,  contain- 
ing shields  carved  with  the  emblems  of  the  passion 
of  our  Lord,  copied  from  the  famous  Bishop 
Burghurst  Tomb  in  Lincoln  Minster.  From  this  rises 
an  octagonal-beaded  shaft  surmounted  by  carved 
and  traceried  cap,  on  which  stands  the  cross  proper. 
This  is  again  enriched  with  carved  patterns  running 
up  the  angles,  the  arms  being  finished  as  carved 
finials.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
TutteU  and  Son,  wood  and  stone  sculptors,  Lincoln. 

The  proprietors  of  the  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  in  the  Haymarket,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on 
the  site  of  Dr.  Bruce's  Academy,  have  resolved  to 
commemorate  the  connection  of  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  Wall  with  the  place.  When  the  premises 
were  erected,  a  canopied  niche  was  left  to  receive  a 
statue,  and  a  figure  of  the  late  Dr.  Bruce,  designed 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Hedley,  has  been  placed  there. 
Beneath  the  statue  is  a  brass  tablet,  inscribed  thus : 
"John  CoUingwood  Bruce,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
Site  of  Percy  Street  Academy,  founded  by  John 
Bruce  in  1806,  and  conducted  by  John  CoUingwood 
Bruce  from  1834  to  1860."  Above  the  inscrip- 
tion is  the  Bruce  shield,  with  the  words  "  Do  well 
and  doubt  not."  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  will  unv^  the 
statue  next  month. 
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CHIPS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Castletownroche 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Thursday  in  last 
week. 

A  quaiTyman,  named  Brown,  was  breakinff  stones 
at  the  Ay'ton  Whinstone  Quarries,  near  Middles- 
brough, on  Thursday  in  last  week,  when  he  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  killed. 

New  and  commodious  schools,  which  have  been 
erected  on  the  Sheldon-road,  Chippenham,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £1,2!)0,  were  reopened  on  Wednesday. 

Earl  Derby  has  promised  to  perfonn  the  ceremony 
of  opening  the  new  technical  schools  and  free  Ubrary 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  Widnes  Corporation 
at  a  cost  of  about  .£12,000.  The  ceremony  will  take 
place  either  on  Thursday,  July  30,  or  August  6. 
The  buildings  are  English  Renaissance  in  style,  and 
are  faced  with  red  Ruabon  bricks,  ten-acotta  being 
employed  for  dressings.  Messrs.  Woodhouse  and 
Willoughby,  of  Manchester,  are  the  architects. 

At  the  Estate  Market,  Tokenhouse-yard,  last 
week  an  aggregate  of  £123,9.")7  changed  hands.  In 
the  provinces  there  has  recently  been  greatly  im- 
proved activity,  sales  to  the  extent  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling  having  been  reported  at  the 
Estate  Exchange  last  week. 

The  British  Government  have  decided  to  take 
part  officially  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  1900. 

The  Mayor  of  Harrogate,  Mr.  David  Simpson,  a 
builder  in  that  town,  has  been  placed  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  the  borough. 

Colonel  Cope,  one  of  the  Local  Govemme  nt  Board 
Inspectors,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Leicester,  last  week,  respecting  applications  from 
the  town  council  for  sanction  to  borrow  €24,800  for 
works  of  public  improvement,  about  half  that  sum 
being  required  for  repaving  thoroughfares. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

SOUIiTINO,     SHEPTON  UALLBT. 

  London  Aobnt: 

B.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  C&aven  Btbkrt,  BraxKo,  W.O. 


FAMBRINI  &  DANIELS, 

Mabufaotobbes  of    IMPERISHABLB  CONCKETB 
MASONRY  FOB 
OOBNIOES,  STRINQ-OOITBSES. 
MODELLED    PANELS,  AND  EVERY 
STONE-WORK  REftUISITE. 
I.  ANDINQS  and  Plain  or  Moulded  and  Mitred 
STEPS,  durable  throughout. 
WORKS   AND   OFFICES:  LINCOLN. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially  inviti'H  to  the  Durability 

nn<\  beautiful  Coloi  r  uf  tfiia  materiid. 
Quarries  Well  Opened;  Quick  Despatch  Guaranteed;  Stonework 
Delivered  and  FiKea  Complete.   Samples  and  Estimates  Free. 

Address ;— 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTON,  STOKE-UXDER-HAM,  SOMERSET. 

London  Aeent : — 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  'W.C. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY,   WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 
The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 

Wood  in  Flanks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 

immediate  use. 


TENDERS. 

*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering — at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Barrow-on-Hi  mbee. — Accepted  tenders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  lodge  and  other  buildings  at  the  cemetery.  Mr. 
Kitching,  architect : — 

Bricklayer : — 
Tinkler,  Thornton   


Joiner  and  painter : 

Stainton,  Barrow   

Stonemason  :— 

King,  Barton  

Plumber : — 

Kitching,  C,  Hull   

Slater  ;  — 

Tolkard  and  Son   

Iionwork : — 
"Wade   


Total 


(Architect's  estimate,  £400.) 


£145  10  0 

92  10  0 

37   0  0 

10   0  0 

21    5  0 

45   0  0 

351    5  0 


£6,497 

0 

0 

6,295 

0 

0 

6,2.50 

0 

0 

6,150 

0 

0 

6,120 

0 

0 

5,9il5 

0 

0 

5,iK)7 

0 

0 

6,957 

0 

0 

5,937 

0 

0 

5,695 

0 

0 

5,628  12  10 

5,597 

0 

0 

5,148 

0 

0 

5,400 

0 

0 

5„390 

0 

0 

BiiisTOL. — For  the  erection  of  the  Ea»t\'ille  boys'  school, 
for  the  City  School  Board : — 

Hathcrlcy  and  Carr   

Humphries,  O  

Forse,  H.  A  

I.<)ve  and  Waite   

Love,  E  

Williams,  K  

Davies,  J.  K.  . 

Clark, E  

Hayes,  C.  A. 
Martin,  F. 
Wiltshire,  J.  ... 
I'errott,  J. 

Wiikins,  ii.n  

Browning,  J.,  KshiKinds,  Bristol 

Ilossiter,  H.  J  

•  Accepted. 

Bkistol.— For  paving  footways  during  a  period  of  three 
years,  for  the  city  council  :— 

Accepted  tenders.— No.  1  district  :— 
Galbraith,  W  £1,022   0  0 

No.  2  district  :  — 
Mangotsfleld  Pennant  Stone  Co.   ...     1,079   0  0 

No.  3  district  :  — 
Pennant  Stone  Firms,  Ltd   1,847   0  0 

Caiisarvoxshihe. — For  new  cloakrooms  attached  to 
Nantle  Sfihool,  Nantle  Oroeslon,  It.S.O.,  Camar^•onshi^e, 
for  tlie  Llamiwrog  Scliool  Board.    Mr.  Rowland  Lloyd 
Jones,  14,  Market-street,  Carnarvon,  architect: — 
Hughes,  T.,  &  OrilBth,W.,  Llanfair, 

I'.G.,  yVnglcsey  (accepted)         ...      £222    0  0 

Trigg,  T.  A.,  OeUi  Nantle   188  19  0 

Jones,  K.,  Llanwnda   174   0  0 

Carnahvossiiire. — For  new  cloakrooms  attached  to 
rcnllorddelon  School,  I'cntrorddcleii  (Jroeslon,  R.8.O., 
Camurvoushire,  for  the  Llaiidmog  School  Board.  Mr. 
Rowland  Lloyd  Jones,  14,  Market-street,  Camanon, 
architect  : — 

Jones,  R.,  Llanwnda   £334   0  0 

Hughes,T.,i:  Orilfith.W.,  Llanfair, 
P.O.,  Anglesey  (accepted,!         .  .       290   0  0 

CAitSAnvoNBiiiBE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Bronyfool  School,  Oroeslon,  R.S.O  ,  C'aman'onshire,  for 
the  I.landwrog  School  Hoard.  Mr.  Rowland  IJoyd  Jones, 
14,  Market-streeet,  Carnarvon,  architect:  — 

Jones,  R.,  Llanwnda  £2.279   0  0 

Trig,  T.  A.,  I'cnygroes,  R.S.O.     ...     2,090   0  0 
Hiighe»,T.,4£  Orifiith,  W.,  Llanfair, 
P.O.,  Anglesea  (accepted)        ...     2,079  0  0 

f'l.F.ETnoHPKS.— For  furnishing  the  new  board  school  in 
Bracroft-street.    Mr.  Croft,  architect  :— 

lllingworth  &  Co.,  Leeds  (accepted)      £350  0  0 

CoLciiKSTER.— For  supplying  an  installation  of  the 
electric  light,  for  the  corporation  :  — 

Electric  Construction  Co.  (accepted)  £10,675  0  0 

DiKPPE.— For  furnishing  and  fitting  up  a  new  hotel  at 
Pays,  near  Dieppe : — 

Allen,  J.  J.,  Poole-road,  Bournemouth  (accepted). 

Di;riiam. — For  new  residence,  Victoria-terrace,  Western 
Hill.  Mr.  George  Ord,  16,  The  Avenue,  Durham,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor:- 

Bradley,  J.  G.  (accepted  ;  private  tender). 

Facit,  Rochdale.— For  enlarging  the  miUs  and  ware- 
houses at  Facit,  for  Messrs.  Smithson  Bios.  :  — 

Farrow  &  Shaw,  Whitworth,  about  £3,0<X)  0  0 
(Accepted.) 

Hai-ks  Owes. — For  building  a  technical  institute  ad- 
joining the  drill  hall : — 

Tate,  J.  M.,  CoUey-gate,  Cradlcy  (accepted). 

Hami'Stead. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Alliance  Hotel,  West  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  S.  S.  Death. 
Mr.  Arthur  O.  Breeds,  F.S.I.,  62,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Silvester,  46,  Strand, 
W.C. :— 


Charteris,  D.  J.   

...  £2,648 

0 

0 

Minter,  F  

.  .  2,600 

0 

0 

Todd,  G.  S  

...  2,522 

0 

0 

Mark,  F  

...  2,474 

0 

0 

Turtle  and  Appleton  

...  2,380 

0 

0 

Courtney  and  Fairbaim 

...  2,375 

0 

0 

Parker,  G.   

...  2,295 

0 

0 

Oldrey  and  Sons   

...  2,280 

0 

0 

Gould  and  Brand   

...  2,235 

0 

0 

Yerbury  and  Sons  (accepted) 

...  2,189 

0 

0 

Horsham. — For  repairs,  painting,  &c.,  to  the  Nelson 
Inn,  Horsham,  for  Messrs.  King"and  Sons,  Ltd.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Burstow,  F.I.A.S.,  40,  North-street,  Horsham, 
architect : — 

Etheridge,  M   £65   0  0 

Potter  Bros   50  10  0 

Potter,  G.  Hurst-road  (accepted)  ...        49  10  0 

Horsham. — For  painting,  paperhanging,  hot-water  and 
gas  services,  4:e.,  to  the  Black  Horse  Hotel,  Horsham,  for 
Mr.  Henry  MieheU.  Mr.  C.  H.  Burstow,  F.I.A.S.,  40, 
North-street,  Horsham,  architect :  — 

Contract  1.     Contract  2. 

Sendall  Bros.,  Horsham  £458  10   0   ..  £32   0  0 

„    375  12   9    ...    42   0  0 

„    323   0   0    ...    27  10  0 

.,    282    0   0    ...    20   5  0 

„    279   0   0    ...    20   0  0 

  262  14   0    ...    35   1  6 

Accepted  for  contract  No.  1. 

Ilfoed. — For  the  erection  of  a  ijair  of  villa  residences 
in  Scrapton-road,  for  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Green.  Mr. 
Horace  J.  Cropper,  Ilford,  aichitect  and  surveyor  : — 

Key,  W.  G.,  Ilford    £798  0  0 

Carter,  H.  J.,  Grays   795  0  0 

WUlmott,  F.,  nford*   785  0  0 

•  Accepted  with  slight  alterations. 


Paunett  Bros. 
Aldiidge.  W. 
Potter  Bros. 
Potter,  F. 
Potter,  G." 


Kii.miRN.— For  the  erection  of  u  church  lecture-hall, 
Salusbury-roud,  Kilbum  'first  contriict';.  Mr.  Arthur  O. 
Breeds,  F.S.I.,  62,  Lincoln's  Tiin-(li  lils,  W.C,  architect- 
Quantities  by  the  architect 

Giles,  F.,  and  Co.      ...  £1,581  0 

Tavener,  C,  and  Co.  .  1,530  0 

Minter,  F   1,600  0 

Parker,  G   1,4.59  0 

Mark,  F   1,460  0 


Gould  and  Brand  (accepted; 


1,424  0 


Leeds.- Accepted  tenders  for  the  erection  of  public 
baths  in  Springwell-road,  Holbcck,  for  the  Leeds  City 
Council :  — 

Mason's  work :  — 
Wright,  J.  T.,  Hartley  Hill   £1,000  0  0 

Joiners'  work :  — 
Oakes,  G.,  and  Sons,  Hunslet      ...     1,160  0 

Plumbers'  work  :— 
Ban-and,  W.  and  C,  Carlton  Works  19.S 

Fireproofer's  work  :— 
McFarlane,  S.,  Cookridge-strect  ...       718  16  0 

Plasterers'  work:— 
Branton,  R.,  andCi .  Lovell-road.  ..        06  10  0 

Slater's  work  :— 
Shevill,  W.,  CananVharf   265  18  0 

Painting :  — 

Gaunt,  J.,  Upper  Wortley   278  0  0 

(Total  amount  of  accepted  tenders,  £6,617  49. ;  93  tenders 
received.) 

IjIveri'ooi..— For  additions  to  the  administrative  block 
at  the  City  Hospital  in  Prioi-y-road,  for  the  city  council  :— 
Itaffle  and  Campbell,  BuAW-street, 
Liverpool  (accepted)    £380  0  0 

LivKRi'ooi..— For  repairs  to  the  City  Hospital,  East,  in 
Mill-lane,  Old  Swan,  for  the  city  council : — 
Chadwick,  W.  F.,  Great  Howard- 
street,  Li  veri)ool  (accepted)       ...     £135   0  0 

Liverpool. — For  the  erection  of  a  shelter,  dressing- 
room,  and  conveniences  at  Wavertree  Playground,  for  the 
city  council :  — 

Morrison  and  Sons,  Wavertree     ...     £733  0  0 
(Accepted.) 

Li.AXRUo.— For  new  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  to  be  added  to 
Bryneryr  and  Glanmoelzw  Schools,  for  the  Llanrug  School 
Board.  Air.  Rowland  Lloyd  Jones,  14,  Market-street, 
Camar\on,  architect: — 

Thomas,  W.,  and  Jones,  J. R.        ...     £823   0  0 
(;wens,  ().,  and  Jones,  H.,Llanbcri8        649   9  0 
Hughes,  E.  T.,  Cwmyglo,  C'nanon*       82'J  15  0 
•  Accepted. 

LoKDOs.— For  further  works  at  1,  Butland-gate,  S.W., 
for  Mr.  John  Rose  Auldjo.  Mr.  H.  Owen  Allsop,  archi- 
tect: — 

Bywaters,  S.  H.  and  A.,and  Sons  ...     £888  0  0 
(Accepted.) 

Loynos.— For  fitting-up  new  laundry  at  Poland-street 
Workhouse,  W.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Westminster 
Uni(m.    Messrs.  Jno.  Waldram  and  S<ra,  17,  Bucking- 
ham-street, Ctiaring  Cross,  W.C,  engineers 
A. 

Manlove,  Alliott,  and  Co.,  Ltd. — 

£1,920   0   0    ...  £1,710   0   0  . 
Mallett,  C  8.,  and  Co.— 


1,865   0   0    ...    1,617   0  0 
Fraser,  W.  J.,  and  Co.— 

1,710  0  0   ...   1,675  0  0 
Barf  ord  and  Perkins— 

1,644   0   0    ...    1,587   6  0 
Fraser  and  Fraser,  Ltd.— 

1,688   0   0    ...    1,460   0  0 
Moore,  Herbert  — 

1,530  0  0   ...    1,440  0  0 
Johnson  and  Manners- 

1,575   0   0    ...    1,460   0  0 
Berry,  L.  D.,  and  Sons— 

1,5.58   0   0    ...    1,427   0  0 
Thomas  and  Taylor — 

1,53:3   0   0    ...    1,533    0  0 
Mav,  J.  and  F. — 

1,491    0   0    ...    1,427   0  0 
Summerscales  and  Sons — 

1,175  0  0   ...  — 
New  and  Mavne- 

1,412   0  0 
Moorwood  and  Sons— 
1,280  0  0 
Engineers'  estimates— 
1,580  0  0 


1,290 

0 

0 

1,210 

0 

0 

1,395 

0 

0 

B. 

.£2,140  0 
.    2,028  0 
.    1,930  0 
.   1,839  0 
.    1,838  0 
.  1,720 
.  1,725 
.  1,808 
.  1,788 
1,754 
.  1,606 
.  1,457 
.  1,370 


1,760   0  0 


A. — If  drying-rooms  in  lieu  of  drjing-horses.    B. — If 
with  steam  ironing-machine. 

Lo-VDOS.— For  rebuilding  the  Running  Horse  Public 
House,  Little  Queen-street,  Holbom,  W.C,  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Wenlock  Brewery  Co.  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith, 
17  and  18,  Basinghall-street,  E.C,  architect:— 

£4,530  0  0 
4,a3.5  0  0 
4,271  0  0 
1,210  0  0 
4,180   0  0 


Colls  and  Sons  

Allen  and  Sons   

Beer  and  Gash  

Bush.  A  

Dearing  and  Son   

Gongh  and  Co  

Nightingale,  B.  E  

Anley,  J.   

Ashby  and  Homer  (accepted) 
Holloway,  H.  L  


4,141  0  0 

4,093  0  0 

4,078  0  0 

3,927  0  0 

3,910  0  0 


LoxDos.  —  For  redecoration  of  Presbyterian  Church, 
Colebrooke-row,  Citv-road,  for  the  Church  Committee, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  William  Kve  and 
Son,  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  :  — 

£331   0  0 


Campion  

Rhode.<s  

Emmott ...       .  .   

Small   

Brown,  Stoke  Newington*... 

*  Aecepted. 


325 
278 
269 
262 
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SOME  BUEXIXG  QUESTIONS. 

THE  London  County  Council  fears  it 
cannot  afford  the  new  street.  The 
Metropolis  wants  it ;  but  that  does  not 
matter.  The  Metropolis  must  go  without  it, 
Ijecause  the  Council  requires  a  million  and  a 
lialf,  or  thereabouts,  for  its  own  glory.  Year 
after  year  it  has  had  the  street  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  only  a  public  incon- 
venience, but  a  public  disgrace,  that  there 
should  be  no  sufficient  thoroughfare  from 
north  to  south  ia  the  very  heart  of  London. 
All  the  way  from  Farringdon  -  street  to 
Charing  Cross  there  is  no  road,  except  a 
makeshift  one,  from  Fleet-street  and  the 
Strand,  to  Holborn  and  New  Oxford-street. 
But  the  Council  always  told  us  to  keep  up 
our  spirits.  They  were  going  to  make  one, 
and  a  grand  one,  perhaps  even  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  They  were  considering,  and 
■calculating,  and  consulting,  and  the  final 
result  of  aU  their  thought  and  labour  and 
expense  would  astonish  us.  If  this  is  it,  it 
doea  astonish  us.  That  a  body  elected  to 
represent  London  should  coolly  sacrifice 
London's  vital  necessities  to  their  own  foolish 
vanity  is  more  than  we  could  have  expected, 
«yen  from  that  parish  vestry  magnified  20 
diameters  under  which  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  It  wants  a  jialace  for 
itself :  and,  therefore,  its  constituents  must 
muddle  on  as  they  can  I  AU  the  palaces  in 
the  world  would  not  make  such  a  self-seek- 
ing, self -aggrandising  assembly  respectable. 
Considering  who  a  large  proportion  of  its 
members  are,  and  to  what  sort  of  surround- 
ings they  must  have  been  accustomed,  theii- 
sudden  resolve  to  have  a  council  chamber  at 
the  cost  of  £1,313,000,  suggests  nothing  more 
flattering  to  them  than  the  old  proverb  about 
"  beggars  on  horseback." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Council  will  not 
live  to  need  a  new  chamber.  Perhaps  its 
present  move  wiU  even  have  the  effect  of 
making  that  supposed  necessity  less  press- 
ing. Apart  from  political  questions,  iieoi)le 
are  more  and  more  coming  to  see  that  the 
management  of  London  involves  two  very 
different  classes  of  business.  There  are  sonio 
few  matters  which  affect  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis  alike,  and  which  must  necessarily 
be  discussed  and  settled  by  representatives  of 
everj'  part  of  it.  But  there  are  a  much 
greater  number  of  questions  which  may 
much  better  be  settled  separately  in  separate 
localities,  and  some  which  hardly  anyone, 
except  the  re])resentatives  of  those  locaiities, 
reaUy  understands.  Why  should  the 
members  for  Lambeth  and  Stepney  and 
Whitechapel  help  to  manage  things  .specially 
relating  to  Maj-tair  and  St.  John's  Wood"? 
Why,  in  return,  should  the  members  for 
Kensington  and  Islington  and  Clapham 
meddle  with  all  the  waj's  and  doings  of 
Commercial-road  and  the  Tower  Ilamlots  ? 
As  things  now  are,  the  wishes  of  everj' 
locality  are  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  a  sweep- 
ing majonty  from  other  localities.  London, 
which  13  not  a  town,  but  a  province,  wants 
real,  and  not  nominal,  local  self-government. 
To  manage  it  in  a  practical  way,  at  least  five 
councils  are  necessaiy,  although  the  five 
mu.st  be  able,  on  special  occasions,  either  to 
unite  or  to  send  representatives  to  a  central 
l)ody  having  charge  of  those  exceptional 
affairs  which  concern  all  London  alike.  But 
at  other  times  the  propr^r  pbice  for  each 
Council  would  be  in  its  own  district,  at  its 
own  council  -  chamber.  Nortli  I-ondon, 
Hfiuih  I^ondon,  East  I>oiidoii,  West  London, 
and  Central  London  would  naturally  form 


distinct  districts,  each  with  some  unity  of 
interests  in  it,  and  each,  with  a  healthy 
rivah-y,  trying  to  manage  better  than  the 
other  districts.  London,  as  a  whole,  is  too 
large  and  too  heterogeneous  to  have  any 
pride  in  itself.  Its  right  liand  does  not  know 
what  its  left  hand  is  doing.  But  if  the  North 
were  vieing  with  the  West,  and  the  South 
with  the  East,  we  should  get  at  last  some  of 
that  honest  effort  for  excellence  and  economy 
which  other  cities  manifest,  and  which 
the  present  unwieldy  County  Council  has 
given  up  even  in-etending  to.  If  some 
change  of  this  sort  comes  to  pass,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  spend  a  million  and  a  half,  or 
anything  like  it,  on  a  general  meeting-place. 
Foiu'  district  council-chambers  would  be 
needed ;  but  the  councils  which  will  occujiy 
them,  being  small  enough  to  undertake  real 
and  useful  work,  are  likely  to  sock  for 
respect  by  means  of  their  doings,  and  not  of 
their  dwellings.  £60,000  each  would  be  a 
very  liberal  allowance  for  housing  them 
handsomely,  and  a  million  would  be  saved 
fi'om  the  present  mad  frolic  towards  making 
the  indispensable  new  street  from  Holborn 
to  the  Strand. 

So  much  for  one  question,  and  the  biggest. 
The  competition  question,  which  comes  next, 
is  always  burning,  and  it  flamed  up  at  the 
recent  Conference  of  Architects  in  Manchester. 
Mr.  Salomons  complained  that  by  competi- 
tions the  public  obtain  the  work  of  an  archi 
tect  for  practically  nothing.  They  do  it,  he 
said,  in  this  way.  Fifty  architects  send  in 
designs  for  a  building  costing  £7,000.  Each 
design  costs  at  least  £10  to  prepare  ;  there 
fore  the  profession  spends  £500  on  a  scheme 
which,  at  o  per  cent,  commission,  will  only 
bring  in  £3j0  to  the  successful  competitor. 
Yet,  even  at  this  rate,  the  architect  fares 
better  than  the  average  bairister,  who  (takin^ 
prosperous  and  unprosperous  together)  is  said 
to  lose  about  £200  a  year  by  the  cost  of  his 
training,  his  fees,  and  his  office  expenses 
Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  admitted  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  competitions ;  but  asked  what  could 
be  substituted  for  them.  Mr.  Bradbury,  the 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  suggested 
that  members  of  the  E.I.B.A.  should  pass  a 
self-denying  ordinance,  and  agree  not  to 
enter  any  competition  unless  it  were  confined 
to  members  of  that  body.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
supported  him,  and  thought  it  a  very  graceful 
suggestion  from  a  gentleman  who  was  not 
himself  a  member  of  the  Institute.  No 
speaker  said  anything  about  vmqualified 
assessors,  or  blundering  decisions,  or  foolish 
"  conditions."  But  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who 
who  was  himself  a  competitor  for  the  Strand 
Law  Courts,  incidentally  stated  that  Mr. 
Street  was  hampered  there  by  innumerable 
instructions — many  of  a  most  restrictive 
character ;  and  that  one  in  particular  forced 
him  to  place  the  Central  Hall  at  least  a  story 
below  the  various  courts.  As  Mr.  Hall,  Q.C., 
remarked,  the  main  object  of  this  haU  should 
have  been  to  provide  a  place  into  which 
everybody  could  go ;  into  which  every  court 
should  empty.  They  should  all  have  been 
ranged  round  it,  so  that  anybodj-  could  pass 
straight  across  from  one  court  to  another. 
Instead  of  that,  it  is  a  mere  gulf  to  seiDarate 
them ;  and  this  great  mistake,  for  which 
ignorant  persons  blame  the  architect  who 
was  worried  into  his  grave  by  the  bullies 
and  busybodies  of  his  period,  now  turns  out 
to  have  been  of  their  doing,  and  not  his  own. 

Mr.  Bradbury,  no  doubt,  made  his  sug- 
gestion in  perfect  good  faith ;  but  wo  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  neither 
benefit  the  Institute,  the  public,  nor  the  pro- 
fession generally.  It  would  be  the  rarest  of 
rare  things  for  the  promoters  of  a  new  build- 
ing in  the  provinces  to  shut  out  their  own 
friends  and  fellow-townsmen  from  a  c'lance 
of  tlie  spoils.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  would 
be  members  of  the  E.I.B.A.  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  it  is  they,  in  their  neighbours'  estima- 
tion, who  would  be  the  swans,  while  the 
Conduit-stroet  gentlemen  would  simply  be 


looked  on  as  the  geese  from  a  distance.  As 
matters  now  arc,  tlie  latter  do  sometimes 
carry  off  a  prize,  and  sliow  that  they  are  not 
quite  such  geese  as  they  are  taken  for.  But 
if  this  risk  could  bo  done  away  with — as  it 
would  be  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Bradbury's 
plan --how  jjleasant  things  would  be  for  the 
local  lu-actitionor  I  It  was  prcsdicted  at  Man- 
chester that  he  would  tlien  hasten  to  join  the 
self-denying  Fellows  and  Associates.  Per- 
haps he  would  advise  his  friends— and 
especially  his  clever  friends — to  join  ;  but  wc 
apprehend  he  would  be  far  too  wide  awake 
to  do  so  himself.  The  new  state  of  things 
would  exactly  suit  him.  Half  the  rivals  he 
had  to  fear — and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
half — would  have  tied  their  own  hands,  and 
relieved  him  from  aU  anxiety  about  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  for  him : 
nothing  could  tempt  him  more  strongly  to 
hold  fast  the  freedom  he  possessed.  Mr. 
Bradburj%  in  short,  seems  to  be  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end ;  he  starts  with  the  com- 
petitors, when  he  ought  to  start  with  the 
promoters.  If  he,  or  anybody  else,  can  in- 
duce committees,  or  clients,  or  others  in 
charge  of  new  schemes,  to  limit  their  com- 
petitions to  members  of  the  Institute — well 
and  good.  That,  no  doubt,  would  induce 
outsiders  to  come  in,  or  to  try  at  it ;  and  that 
might  bring  competitions  under  control,  and 
get  better  conditions  for  architects,  and 
better  results  for  those  who  require  architec- 
ture. •  But  how  can  it  be  managed  r  Cer- 
tainly not  by  a  general  strike  of  the  E.I.B.A. 
against  outsiders.  The  relations  of  the 
"  ins  "  and  "  outs  "  are  not  at  all  those  of 
the  trade  unionist  and  the  free  labourer. 
They  are  friendh'  enough  ;  and  even  if  they 
were  not,  the  public,  on  whom  everj-thing 
in  the  affair  depends,  are  more  likely  to  take 
the  part  of  the  outsider  than  of  the  Fellow 
or  Associate. 

Another  question  which  has  evolved  some 
warmth,  was  brought  forward  at  the  Man- 
chester Conference.  It  relates  to  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  to  the  Institute. 
Many  architects,  long  in  practice,  would,  it  is 
said,  seek  admission;  but  they  do  not  like  being 
voted  on,  and  possibly  rejected,  by  associates 
much  younger  than  themselves.  It  is  no 
secret  that  there  is  a  movement  going  on  to 
insist  that  except  in  the  case  of  outsiders 
who  have  produced  work  of  decided  merit, 
all  future  Fellows  shall  be  chosen  fi-om  the 
class  of  Associates.  The  only  fault  we  find 
with  this  movement  is  that  it  does  not  o 
far  enough.  The  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  insure 
that,  sooner  or  later,  nobody  but  men  ot 
ability,  whether  Associatei  or  not,  shall  be 
elected  as  Fellows.  The  title  will  then  mean 
something.  It  will  be  worth  still  more  if 
the  number  is  limited,  as,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  Eoyal  Academicians  is  ;  though 
the  limit  need  not  be  equally  narrow.  Then 
it  win  be  recognised  by  the  public,  and  they 
will  begin  to  understand  than  an  architect 
is  not  simply  a  more  respectable  brother 
of  the  speculative  builder.  But  if  this 
happens,  as  we  hoj)e,  alike  for  the  sake  of 
our  art  and  of  its  practitioners,  that  it  wiU 
some  day  happen,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
large  class  who  have  long  been  in  practice, 
who  are  not  good  enough  to  become  ideal 
Fellows,  and  not  young  enough  to  take 
part  in  examinations  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  plucked  'f  A  great  part  of  the  world 
everywhere  is  too  bad  for  blessing  and  too 
good  for  banning,  and  it  is  not  the  theo- 
logian only  who  is  at  a  loss  about  its 
destiny.  This  problem  of  the  ages  has  at 
last  come  home  to  the  Institute. 

It  is  a  more  pressing  problem  now  than  it 
is  likelj^  to  be  in  20  or  30  years'  time.  We 
have  to  do  with  a  race  which  grew  up  and 
went  to  work  before  our  examinations  began. 
There  are  all  shades  of  merit  and  demerit 
amongst  them,  from  the  man  who  can  build 
though  he  cannot  design,  down  to  the 
impostor  who  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.    It  is  only  the  pick  of  the  class  who 
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can  be  taken  into  account.  The  Institute 
does  not  want  the  sclf-stj-led  architect  who 
was  developed  out  of  a  jerry-builder,  who  is  a 
house-agent  and  an  auctioneer,  and  a  general 
doer  of  odd  jobs  and  dirty  work.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  recognise,  in  his 
right  place,  the  man  who  is  arranging  for 
honest  and  useful  construction  —  say  in 
factories  or  warehousesand  the  like — although 
his  artistic  faculty  may  chance  to  be  sm  i!l. 
The  misfortune  is  that  at  present  it  can  ou'.y 
admit  him  as  a  Fellow,  and  a  Follow  he  is 
utterly  unfit  to  be.  As  things  now  are, 
indeed,  he  would  find  too  many  of  his  like  at 
Conduit-street  to  feel  "  lonesome."  But  we 
are  looking  forward  to,  and  trj-ing  to  bring 
nearer,  the  time  when  these  will  have  depaiied, 
and  when  a  man  will  have  to  be  an  architect 
in  more  than  name  before  he  can  be  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  It  will  put 
off  that  good  time  for  years  or  for  ever  if 
more  Fellows  are  now  admitted  who  lack  the 
primary  qualification,  and  the  Associates  will 
do  valuable  service  if  they  blackball  every 
candidate  rather  than  allow  the  Institute  to 
be  swamped  by  Follows  who  do  not  deserve 
the  title.  The  question  is,  whether  it  cannot 
admit  them  to  a  class  of  their  own,  and  give 
them  a  designation  which  will  describe  them 
as  what  thej'  are,  and  not  as  what  they  never 
will  be.  If  it  cannot  do  that,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  leave  them  outside.  Its 
clear  coixrso  to  honour  and  respect  is  to  have 
fewer  Fellowships,  hold  by  better  men. 


INITLVTi  SUPEEYISION. 

GENEE^\Jj  supervision  of  buildings  in- 
cludes certain  duties  and  attentions 
that  may  appear  to  many  in  the  profession 
matters  of  httle  moment.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  architect's  superintendence  begins  and 
ends  on  the  building  ;  that  it  is  not  his  duty 
to  go  bej'ond  or  behind  the  building  or  the 
builder's  workshop ;  and  that  he  has  no 
right  to  inquire  where  the  stone,  or  the  brick, 
or  the  timber  comes  from,  or  whether  an 
ii'on  column  or  girder  has  been  cast  or  tested 
accoiding  to  certain  methods  that  are  ap- 
proved. No  doubt  that  practically  the  archi- 
tect is  limited  to  those  more  direct  duties  ; 
he  has  seldoui  the  time  or  the  opportunities 
of  inspecting  quarries,  or  brick  or  timber- 
yards,  or  of  visiting  a  foundry  that  may  be 
in  the  North  or  West  somewhere.  Yet 
they  seem  to  be  part  of  his  duty.  We 
do  not  see  how  he  can  enforce  his  re- 
quirements by  simply  inspecting  materials 
as  they  are  brought  on  to  the  site  of  building, 
or  pass  them  simply  on  the  word  of  the 
foreman  or  contractor.  There  are  some 
things  that  if  he  wants  done  well,  he  must 
see  to  them  himself.  Much  trouble  and 
cause  of  disagreement  would  be  spared  both 
to  contractor  and  architect,  if  the  latter  could 
see  materials  before  they  were  brought  on 
the  works,  and  inspect  the  workmanship 
•whUe  in  progress.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 
A  load  of  bricks  comes  on  the  works,  which 
the  architect  or  his  clerk  of  works  cannot 
approve — they  are  shaky,  or  their  colour  is 
not  good — and  are  condemned,  and  all  the 
labour  and  carriage  might  have  been  saved 
if  the  brickyard  had  been  visited,  and  the 
quality  of  bricks  decided  on  at  the  onset. 
Again,  how  much  difficidty  and  friction 
■would  be  saved  if  the  architect  could 
only  see  any  particular  piece  of  work 
in  the  workshop  while  it  was  being 
ut  together ;  if  he  could  see,  for  instance, 
ow  his  design  for  staircase  was  being 
worked  to,  and  be  able  to  correct  any 
detail  or  suggest  any  improvement  that 
might  appear,  or  make  clear  to  the  operative 
his  working  drawing.  But  the  probability 
is,  he  does  not  see  it  till  it  is  fixed  in  the 
building.  He  passes  what  he  sees  and  what 
he  does  not  see,  though  there  may  be  many 
things  that  are  wrongly  executed. 

Too  much  is  taken  or  accepted  on  report  and 


recommendation.  Of  course,  it  saves  a  lot 
of  time  and  trouble  ;  but  experience  teaches 
how  fallacious  it  is,  for  example,  to  adopt  a 
j)articular  stone  on  an  expert  opinion,  or  on 
the  authority  of  a  textbook.  A  report  on 
any  material  like  stone  is  worthless  as  a 
guaraiitoe  that  the  stone  sent  on  the  building 
is  of  the  proper  qualit}'.  The  particular 
sample  test(>d  or  reported  on  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  bo  the  suine  as  the  stone 
su])plied,  which  may  be  from  iinothor 
part  of  the  quarry,  and  the  quaixj'man 
knows  that  the  quality  is  never  the  same, 
and  that  for  an  average  quality  constant 
examination  is  necessary ;  but  the  common 
idea  seems  to  be  that  when  a  given  quarry 
has  obtained  a  good  name,  its  yield  is 
uniform,  and  can  be  depended  on.  And  is  it 
not  much  in  the  same  way  that  failure  so 
often  occurs  in  ironwork!'  The  architect 
accepts  the  report  of  the  testing  of  certain 
specimens  by  a  well-known  expert,  and 
henceforth  concludes  that  all  the  other  iron- 
work columns  or  girders  can  be  relied  upon  ; 
or  that  because  a  certain  tensile  strength  has 
been  reached  by  a  cement,  that  all  the 
cement  supplied  will  be  of  the  same  excellence. 
What  absurdity  I  When  will  the  architect 
and  engineer  begin  to  understand  the  maxim 
that  "  there  is  nothing  so  false  as  facts,  and 
nothing  can  lie  like  figures."  If  we  sub- 
stitute the  word  "tests"  for  facts,  we  shall 
be  equally  right.  We  have  also  those  who 
mistake  fonnulio  for  facts,  bcUeving  as  they 
do  that  thej-  are  all  the  Siime,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  same  class  of  men.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Men  of  facts  are  seldom  the  same 
individuals  as  men  of  fomiulfc.  And  it  is 
this  distinction  which  the  architect  might  do 
well  to  remember.  He  has  been  too  long  a 
specifier  of  theories  and  formuliu,  not  a  dis- 
coverer of  facts.  We  know  of  cast-iron  work 
being  absolutely  spoilt  from  being  cast  from 
iiiipeifect  patterns  and  moulds.  Sometimes  a 
broken  casting  is  used  for  moulding  from 
instead  of  clean  wood  j)atterns  1'  Who  can 
wonder  that  contractor's  ironwork  is  often 
fractured  in  consequence  ?  If  the  architect 
wantsaproper  capital,  cantilever,  orstanchion, 
it  is  better  for  him  to  supply  a  full-.size  detail 
template  or  pattern  made  from  his  design 
than  to  furnish  merelj'  a  sketch  or  dimen- 
sion which  are  often  too  rou^h  or  imperfect 
to  enable  a  projier  pattern  to  be  made.  But 
this  is  a  sort  of  work  he  seldom  does.  lie 
leaves  it  entirely  to  the  contractor  or  founder. 

There  are  some  things  which  fall  to  the 
duty  of  the  architect  the  neglect  of  which 
incurs  a  heavy  responsibility,  though  they 
are  in  less  regard  than  matters  like  drainage 
and  substantial  construction.  How  few  of 
the  profession  ever  personally  see  to  the 
fixing  or  setting  of  columns  and  girders.  The 
specification  sets  forth  a  certain  depth  and 
foundation  of  concrete  or  brickwork  for  a 
column  ;  but  who  sees  whether  it  is  carried 
out  (we  are  supposing  there  is  no  resident 
clerk  of  works) !'  Should  the  specified  depth  be 
not  enough  owing  to  a  spring,  or  the  sub- 
stratum is  not  solid  at  that  depth,  is  there 
any  guarantee  that  an  extra  depth  is  ex- 
cavated ?  Suppose  a  stanchion  or  an  iron 
girder  is  to  be  imbedded  in  brickwork  or 
masonry,  who  is  to  see  whether  the  portion 
inclosed  has  been  painted  or  coated  with  an 
anti-corrosive  paint  or  varnish  ?  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  much  ironwork  is  hidden  away 
or  buried  in  this  way  without  any  prepara- 
tion. Who  is  to  see  whether  the  brickwork 
round  the  end  of  a  girder  is  impervious  to 
moisture  or  air,  and  whether  the  iron  itself 
is  properly  cleaned  before  it  is  coated  r  It 
is  surely  the  architect's  duty  to  inspect  these 
details  if  he  has  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Superin- 
tendence is  of  little  value  if  it  only  means 
looking  at  work  already  in  place,  much 
of  which  is  hidden  from  view.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  prejiaration  of  materials,  on 
the  preparatory  stages  of  work  at  the  shop, 
which  the  architect  seldom  inquires  into. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  on  the  chances  of 


ii'onwork  being  well  prepared  before  fixed  in 
a  building.  A  specification  is  given  whi(;h 
describes  the  (piality  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
refoiring  to  detail  drawings,  that  it  is  to  bo 
coated  or  painted  with  a  certain  preparation 
before  fixing.  Who  inspects  the  ii'on  castings 
or  wrought  iron  before  it  leaves  the  thops  '1 
Who  sees  whether  the  scale  or  "skin"  of 
cast  iron,  as  it  leaves  the  mould,  is  allowed 
to  reiiiiiin,  or  is  scrajicd  or  planed  away  !'  It 
is  now  acknowledged  by  all  competent 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  the  silicate 
scale  of  cast  iron  should  be  preserved ;  that 
this  "skin,"  which  is  fused  sand  or  loam 
should  be  coated  with  oil  or  paint  soon  after 
the  ironwork  is  cast,  for  if  it  is  not  so  coated 
oxidation  of  this  skin  will  take  place,  and  the 
paint  afterwards  applied  wiU  become  detached 
But  who  is  really  responsible  'i  The  architect 
is  not,  and  (;annot  be,  held  responsible  in  such 
a  matter.  The  contractor  is,  no  doubt,  the 
proper  person  to  see  that  the  ironwork  is 
proi)erly  prepared  before  it  is  fixed,  but  he 
leaves  it  to  the  ironfounder.  It  is  well  known 
also  that  if  a  cast  girder  or  iron  column  is 
planed  or  turned  after  it  leaves  the  moiild 
the  scale  is  removed,  and  active  corrosion  is 
sure  to  ensue ;  yet  we  know  this  is  often 
dori'  .  With  wi-ought  iron  and  steel  the  case  is 
different:  the  skin  in  these  cases  must  be 
removed,  for  in  the  process  of  rolling  the 
wrought  iron  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
oxidation  commences  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  and  the  film  covers  the  surface  un- 
evenly, and  corrosion  takes  place  on  the  bai-e 
portions.  The  architect's  duty  is  to  specify 
that  the  film  or  black  oxide  which  covers  a 
rolled  plate  be  removed,  and  the  iion  surface 
painted.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Siemens 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  skin  on  steel  plates 
be  removed,  and  the  surface  well  cleaned  of 
it  by  dipping  in  an  acid  solution.  Unless 
the  film  IS  thoroughly  removed,  rust  begins 
under  the  paint  which  happens  to  cover 
any  of  the  film.  Suppose  a  number  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel  casements  were  speci- 
fied ;  it  is  well  known  that  galvanic  action 
would  be  set  up  between  the  metal  casement 
and  frame,  if  the  sui-faces  were  not  properly 
cleaned,  washed,  or  "  pickled"  in  a  bath  of 
dilute  acid,  or  unless  the  casements  were 
treated  with  the  superheated  steam  or  Barff' 
process.  But  with  all  the  talk  of  the  right 
way  of  doing  things,  no  one  seems  to  be 
any  the  wiser.  Architects  stUI  specify  the 
old  formula  :— "  The  iron  work  to  have  three 
coats  of  good  oil  paint  "  ;  but  whether  it  is 
put  on  "over"  the  rust,  no  one  appears  to 
know,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  care.  A 
number  of  people  think  that  nist  cannot  go 
on  under  paint,  not  knowing  that  where  once 
it  has  commenced  oxidation  will  go  on  apace 
xVnd  is  not  the  average  builder  generally  in 
different  about  the  way  iron  is  fixed,  or  its  con- 
tact with  timber  or  wood? — notwithstanding 
facts  have  shown  that  where  iron  is  in  con 
tact  with  wood  it  gradually  is  destroyed  o 
corroded  by  the  acid.  Mr.  Ewing  Matheson 
among  others,  has  described  the  condition  of 
the  main  girders  of  a  bridge— namely,  that 
wherever  they  had  been  in  contact  with 
wood,  especially  where  the  latter  had  decayed, 
the  iron  was  much  coiToded.  Other  instances 
can  be  mentioned  which  support  this  now 
admitted  fact ;  but  still  architects  and  en- 
gineers go  on  placing  their  girders  and  tie- 
rods  in  connection  with  wood.  We  have 
dwelt  on  orly  one  instance  where  inattention 
to  the  preparation  of  building  materials  may 
be  of  more  serious  consequence  than  the 
design  of  a  particular  detail ;  but  there  are 
many  other  instances  that  will  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  rigid  fixing  of  an 
iron  girder  in  a  brick  wall  without  any 
means  of  allowing  free  expansion  or  con- 
traction ;  an  arched  rib  without  hinged 
joint,  or  the  want  of  ventilation  roimd  the 
end  of  a  timber  beam  resting  in  a  wall ;  the 
foundations  of  piers  and  columns ;  the  due 
testing  of  cements  and  their  admixture  are 
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matters  which  every  now  and  again  thrust 
themselves  rather  awkwardly  before  the 
architect — details,  indeed,  which  he  thinks 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  "  super- 
intendence," but  have  a  disagreeable  way  of 
asserting  themselves.  In  these  and  other 
cases  the  mischief  is  done  before  the  mate- 
rials come  on  the  ground,  or  are  fixed  in  the 
building.  Xo  amount  of  care  and  after- 
thought will  then  remedy  what  ought  to  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  way  of  preparation. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PAIXTERS  IX 
WATER-COLOURS. 

IX   many  respects  the  yearly  exhibition  of 
studies  and  sketches  at  the  Institute  Galleries 
in  Piccadniy  has  greater  interest  and  value  than 
the  more  finished  works  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  on  the  walls  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
more  suggestive  of  the  master's  manner  and  style. 
In  these  rougher  sketches  and  studies  we  see  the 
painter's  first,  and  often  happiest,  impressions  of 
nature ;  the  direct  and  unspoilt  suggestions  of 
effect,  whether  of  subject,  Ught  and  shadow,  or 
colour,  sunshine  or  breeze.    Crude  and  rough  as 
some  of  them  are,  they  often  give  with  more 
directness  and  vividness  the  transient  ormomentary 
effect  of  the  subject  than  the  finished  or  "  worked- 
up  "  picture,  which  has  lost  much  in  the  process  of 
amphfication  or  elaboration.    Comparing  these 
sketches  in  water-colour  with  those  of  the  early 
school  of  water-colour  painters,  it  is  of  interest 
to  notice  how  the  styles  of  the  modem  school 
comi)are  with  the  earUer  in  the  century,  the 
period  of  De  Wint,  Cozens,  Girtin,  Varley,  Cot- 
man,  Pj-ne.    We  have  few,  indeed,  examples  of 
the  "  sUiined  "  drawing,  which  was  a  sketch  with 
reed-pen  sustained  by  washes  in  brown,  neutral, 
or  blue,  or,  rather,   a  wash  or   tint  sketch 
strengthened  or  touched  in  by  a  pen.  Breadth 
and  repose  were  qualities  secured  by  this  mode 
of  sketching,  as  we  find  in  the  early  works  of 
Pyne,  Cotman,  Girtin,  David  Cox,  &c.,nowat 
South  Kensington.    But  we  have  our  modem 
representatives  in  Harry  Hine,  R.  B.  Nisbet, 
E.  M.  Wimperis,  Thos.  Huson,  whose  works  are 
equal  to  any  of  those  of  the  early  water-colour 
artists.    As  before,  the  Council  have  classified 
the  work,  each  member  being  represented  in  the 
West  Gallery  by  a  selection  of  ,  his  studies 
and  sketches.    Glancing  at  a  few  of  these,  one 
must  notice  the  few  choice  and  characteristic 
sketches  of  John  FuUeylove,  from  Venice,  Paris, 
and  Athens.    Of  these  the  French  sketches  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  of  Xotre  Dame,  and  the 
four  small  sketches,  framed,  of  "  Les  Invalides," 
Xotre  Dame,  Tuileries  Gardens,  Versailles  are 
the  best.    Henry  M.  Rheam  sends  two  or  three 
brilliant  studies  of  heads  of  girls  ;  in  these  the 
beauty  of  feature  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  are 
cleverly  handled.     Frank  Walton  has  several 
crisply  -  treated  and  luminous  sketches  from 
Cornwall  and  Yorkshire,  notably  "  The  Abbey, 
Rievaulx,"  By  land  Abbey.    The  sketches  at  the 
Lizard  are  charming  renderings  in  his  sharp  and 
finished  manner.    Thos.  Huson's  work  is  always 
conscientious,  fresh  and  pure  in  colour.  The 
sparkle  and  shimmer  of  foliage  are  suggested  by 
these  renderings  of  Welsh  scenery.    Mr.  Huson 
applies  his  colours  with  a  full  brush,  and  dis- 
regards all  minute  details,  and  in  this  respect  his 
sketches  resemble  some  of  Da^•id  Cox's  work. 
"A  Comer  of  the  Orchard,"    "  Dolganog," 
"  Early    Summer,"     "  VaUe     Cmcis  "  are 
admirably    fresh  ;    we  can   fee  the  flicker  of 
sunlight    through    the    foliage.    Next,  Walter 
Langley  sends  two  very  cleverly  studied  heads 
of  a  "Philosopher"  and  an    "Old  Soldier," 
both  bearded  and   character- speaking  portraits 
(86,  87).    A'ery  Tumer-like  in  colour  are  some 
passages   in  Edwin   Hayes's    seascape  studies 
(88,  102)  "Hauling  Nets  on  Board,"  "Squall, 
Padstow    Harbour,"     "  Gathering  Seaweed," 
"Fishing  Smacks,"  "Yarmouth,"  "  Broadstairs 
Harbour,"  and  several  other  sketches  of  sea  and 
f^ast.    Broad  and  massive  in  rendering  are  the 
sketches  of  Welsh  scenery,  (105,  11.3)  of  E.  Davies. 
"Rough    Pastures,"    "November  Evening," 
"  An  Old  Bam,"  "  liough  Weather — Llanberis," 
are  full  of  breadth  and  tone.    A  striking  con- 
trast in  treatment  is  seen  in  Joseph  Knight's 
CJireful  and  velvety  pastures  and  hill  sides  in  the 
north  of  Wales  —  his  "Sandhills,"    "On  the 
Welsh   Coast,"   "  i:vening "    (117,  123).  The 
original  drawings  in  black  and  white  for  the 
Badminton  Magazim,  by   Lucien  Davis  (103), 
are  clever  and  spirited  sketches  of  lady  cyclists, 


and  their  lessons  in  Battersea  Park.  Carlton 
A  Smith's  sketches  "  After  Rain "  and  "The 
Church  Porch"  (126,  128)  are  feelingly  ren- 
dered, but  a  Uttle  lacking  in  vigour.  For 
breadth  of  handling,  cloud  delineation,  and 
boldness  of  touch,  R.  B.  Nisbet's  work 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  sketches 
"On  the  River  Tay,"  "A  Wet  Day,"  "Land- 
scape," ''A  Summer  Day,  Gullane  Sands,  &c." 
(129 — 138)  arc  impressive  renderings  of  ntitiue 
and  sea-coast.  Mr.  Yeend  King  makes  us  think 
he  is  happier  in  his  sketches  than  his  larger  works. 

In  the  Central  GaUcry  are  placed  typical 
examples  of  larger  drawings  and  studies.  Here 
we  notice  (163)  an  admirable  view  of  "  Hayfield," 
by   A.   W.   Weedon  ;    a  charming  study  of 
"Violets,"  by  Henry  M.  Rheam  (165);  two 
small  finished  sketches,  by  Thos.  Pine,  of  Suffolk 
scenery    (167).    One    of    the    most  masterly 
drawings  is  a  -view  of  "Arundel  Castle"  (183), 
by  E.  M.  Wimperis,  the  A^ce- President — a  broad 
and  expansive  sweep  of  downs,  with  the  castle 
embedded  in  massive  foUage  in  a  valley,  through 
which  the  river  wends  its  way.    The  same  view, 
or  nearly  so,  is   painted   by    James  Orrock 
(230).    Other  small  sketches  by  Mr.  Wimperis, 
of  "  Limpsfield    Common,"   "Tooting  Bee," 
"Corner  of   Common,"    are   clever  "notes," 
showing  the  same  breadth  and  tone  and  vigour  of 
light  and  shadow.    C.  E.  Johnson  has  a  view 
"Near  Arundel,"  fresh  and  breezy.    A  few 
figure  subjects  claim  our  notice.    First,  John  I. 
Richardson's  "La  Malade  Imaginaire  "  (175),  a 
dog  lying  on  a  couch  feigning  sickness,  with  !i 
bottle  of  medicine  in  front  of  him  ;  Miss  Mary  L. 
Gow's  clever  and  bright  "  Portrait  Sketch  "  of  a 
lady  seated  on  a  couch  clad  in  a  white  satin  dress 
(177)  ;  and  Arthur  Burrington's  study  of  an  old 
woman  with  a  red  handkerchief  tied  round 
her  head,  taking  a  pinch  of  suuff — \'igorous  in 
handling  and  strong  in  colour  (182).  Edwin 
Hayes  (174),  HamUton  Macallum  (178),  E.  H. 
Fahey  (186)  send  representative  drawings.    As  a 
landscape  study  we  must  place  in  the  first  rank 
R.  B.  Nisbet's  very  powerful  piece  of  impres- 
sionism, "Evening"  (192),  a  path  through  a 
thick  wood.    The  dark  masses  of  the  trees  in 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening  are  in  con- 
trast with  the  golden  hue  of  the  cloudless  sky, 
and  this  rich  amber  tone  seems  to  pervade  the 
scene.    Mr.  Nisbet  is  a  believer  in  manipula- 
tive processes,  especially  the  use  of  the  sponge 
or  bread  in  softening    the    darker  masses  of 
colour,  which  adds  much  to  the  mellow  effect. 
Spirited  also   is  Geo.   Wetherbee's    study  of 
"  The  Storm  "  (194),  a  rugged  pathway  near  the 
sea  ;  trudging  along  against  the  wind  are  two 
women  ;   the  figures  are  well  drawn.    F.  C. 
Cotman  sends  a  view  of  "Wells  Cathedral"  ; 
John  FuUeylove  a  capital  view  of  "  St.  Peter's 
from  the  Pincian  Hill  (199);  the  President,  Sir 
James  Linton,  sends  a  finished  study  of  "  Helena  " 
(200)  and  a  study  of  a  head,  "  Bianca,"  delicate 
and  refined  in  drawing.    C.  Mclver  Grierson,  in 
his  usual  vein  of  humour,  sends  a  study  of  an  old 
monk  leaning  back  in  a  chair  enjoying  a  joke 
(208).    Max  Ludby's  "Homeward" — a  flock  of 
sheep  on  their  homeward  journej  through  open 
pasture  (217) — is  clever  in  its  reflected  light. 
St.  George  Hare's  "A  Cherub"  (225),  J.  W. 
Whymper's  "Haslemere"  (228),  and  works  bj- 
Claude  Hayes,   Henry  J.   Stock  (239),  J.  C. 
Dolman  (240)  may  be  named.    The  East  Gallery 
is  representative  of  several  groups.  E.  M.  Wimperis 
(255-268)  sends  a  series  of  very  vigorous  sketches 
in  Wales,  amongst  them  a  landscape,  "  In  the 
Wood,  Yardgrove"  (260),  in  which  river,  trees, 
and  cattle  are  broadly  treated,  and  two  frames 
of  sketches  in  Wales  and  Scotland.    F.  G. 
Cotman  has  a  collection  of  sketches  and  drawings, 
amongst  them  one  of  "  Palma  Cathedral  "  (274), 
and  sketches  from  Batcombe,  Falmouth,  Win- 
canton,  &c.,  careful  in  drawing  and  transparent 
in  colour.     Thos.  R.  Macquoid  has  a  series  of 
drawings  in  pen  and  ink  of  English  and  Conti- 
nental seen  erj'.  Somewhatmannered  and  common- 
placearethefig^re-subjects  of  W.  H.  Weatherhead 
(288 — 298),  in  which  rustic  cottage  life  and 
peasant  girls  are    introduced,   and  these  are 
rendered  in  a  rather  smooth  and  tame  manner. 
We  must  not  omit  the  very  delicately-drawn  and 
finished  flower  studies  of   Miss  Marian  Chase 
of  wild  hyacinths,  mignonette,  primroses,  orchises, 
almond  and  apple  blossom  (299 — 305) ;  nor  the 
series  of  landscapes  by  Bernard  Evans  (306 — 312), 
in  which  his  broad  massive  touch  and  solid 
rendering  of  nature  are  conspicuous.    His  views 
from  the  South  of  France  and  Bolton  Abbey  are 
characteristic  of  this  master's  work,  in  which 


warm  autummil  tones  of  colom-  and  breadth  of 
foliage  are  to  be  noticed.  Harry  llinc's  very 
interesting  series  of  sketches  in  Herts  and  of 
Welsh  scenery  in  simple  washes  of  colour  are 
instructive  examples  of  sketching.  Mr.  Hine 
attains  his  breadth  by  a  full  pencil  and  carrying 
one  tint  into  another  while  wet.  Many  of 
these  resemble  "  lay -in  "  washes.  His  sketch  of 
"  Shafford  Mill,  Herts,  the  Village  of  Graveley," 
and  "Bancroft.  Hitchin"  (327;  arc  bright  and 
clever  sketches  in  thin  washes  of  tint.  These 
contrast  with  the  finished  and  labouied  work  of 
Edmund  E.  Warren  (392),  and  the  series  of  John 
White'  (33 1)  and  Thos.  Payne  (345),  in  which 
there  is  often  a  loss  of  breadth  and  repose.  J. 
Aumonier's  bold  sketches  of  chalk  chffs  lighted 
up  by  evening  sunlight,  and  views  on  the  South- 
downs  of  Sussex  (361 — 368),  have  colour  and 
shadow  to  redeem  them.  The  ink  sketch,  by  the 
President,  of  a  young  girl  with  a  milUnery-box 
under  her  arm,  waiting  for  a  'bus  (371),  is  a 
touching  study  for  a  more  finished  picture.  The 
fine  series  of  Sussex  sketches  by  James  Orrock 
are  full  of  breadth  and  freshness,  and  we  note 
also  an  interesting  series  of  figiu-e-subjects  by 
C.  Cattermole — studies  for  finished  works.  Those 
interested  in  colour-sketches  will  find  here  a 
variety  of  method,  and  processes  which  show  the 
extent  and  resomces  of  the  artist  in  sketching 
from  nature. 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION.* 

THE  little  volume  which  Mr.  E.  Bailey-Denton 
M.Inst.C.E.,  has  just  published  carries  the 
question  of  the  land  treatment  of  sewage  up  to 
the  present  time.  Mr.  BaUey-Denton's  advocacy 
of  land  utilisation  has  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years,  and  while  he  disclaims  the  view  that 
he  is  not  unfavourable  to  chemical  processes  under 
certain  conditions,  he  aims  "  to  prove  that,  except 
in  those  few  cases  where  suitable  soil  cannot  be 
obtained  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price,  or 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  land  can  still  be 
relied  on  to  permanently  cleanse  sewage  at  a 
moderate  outlay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
the  effluent  finding  its  way  into  any  neighbouring 
stream  being  well  within  the  limits  of  the  well- 
known  standards  suggested  by  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commissioners  in  1876,  and  recognised  by 
the  Government  of  the  day  as  applicable  to  inland 
towns."  Mr.  Denton  brings  strong  evidence  to 
show  that  the  objections  to  sewage  farms — mainly 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  efficient  maintenance 
of  these  farms  by  the  local  authorities — can 
be  met  by  passing  the  liquid  in  its  crude  state 
through  broken  balliist,  gravel,  coke,  or  other 
material  before  it  is  allowed  to  reach  the  land. 
By  the  adoption  of  thi3  "simple  form  of  rough 
filtration  the  area  of  land  can  be  reduced." 
Passing  in  re^dew  the  objections  made,  the  dis- 
agreeable deposition  on  the  land  of  the  larger 
solid  matters  in  suspension,  the  clogging  of  the 
soU  and  the  slower  rate  of  filtration  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  effluvium  from  the  soil,  the 
author  proceeds  to  quote  the  remarks  of  expert 
authorities— Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Colonel  Jones,  Manager  of 
the  Aldershot  Camp  Sewage-Farm.  Sir  Douglas 
Galton,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  Dibdin,  Chemist  L.C.C.— 
all  of  whom  affirm  that  where  sewage  farms  are 
properly  managed,  sewage  farming  is  the  best 
mode  of  deaUng  with  sewage.  Why  sewage 
farming  has  not  been  so  successful  as  it  should 
have  been  is  explained  by  Colonel  Jones,  who 
has  clearly  perceived  that  while  precipitation 
processes  are  looked  after  by  patentees  and 
experts,  the  farms  are  left  to  a  committee 
of  tradespeople  in  the  town  who  know  little 
about  the  matter.  Mr.  Bailey  Dentjn  says 
this  want  of  attention  and  mismanagement  wiU 
continue  tUl  the  Local  Government  Board  appoints 
inspectors  to  periodically  inspect  the  sewage  works 
throughout  the  country  and  to  see  that  their 
management  is  efficiently  maintained.  As  the 
consulting  engineer  at  Northampto*,  Mr.  Denton 
applied  the  scheme  of  rough  filtration  successfully 
to  the  sewage,  and  he  now  proposes  this  plan  in 
all  places  where  the  land  is  not  of  the  most  porous 
description,  or  in  those  cases  where  the  sewivge 
discharged  is  greater  than  the  Ian  1  can  tak  \  The 
experiments  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts,  describ3d  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  show 
that  the  gravel  stones  give  the  best  results  and 
more  in  accordance  with  iatermittent  filtration. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  Uquid  in  thin  film^ 

*  Sewage  Puritication  Brought  to  Date.  l*9d.  By 
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over  tlie  stones  open  to  the  nir  caused  the  organic 
nitrogenous  mutter  to  be  removed  or  oxidised  to 
the  extent  of  97  per  cent.,  as  well  as  99  per  cent,  of 
the  bacteria  in  suspension.  Mr.  I  )ibdin  also  records 
the  e.\iierimcnts  al  Crossness  witli  filters,  and  shows 
that  for  foul  waters  siind  was  too  fine  and  burnt 
ballast  too  coarse,  while  coke  breeze  was  found 
the  most  cflicieiit  and  chca]>est  material.  Mr. 
Denton  first  describes  his  scheme  at  Northampton, 
where  20.)  acres  have  been  acquired  for  the 
purpose,  and  he  shows  by  a  plan  and  section 
of  the  filter  tftRk,  how  the  depositing  tanks  and 
filter  chambers  are  arranged.  ]}y  this  pLan  the 
author  skims  off  the  coarser  floating  solids,  and 
rough-filters  the  liquid  before  admitting  it  to  the 
outfall  sewer.  This  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  (Jibbons,  the  borough  engineer.  The 
surface  of  the  sewage,  as  it  comes  from  the  town, 
is  skimmed  tit  the  cross  walls  of  the  tanks,  and 
afterwards  passes  through  pcmstock  openings  into 
the  bottom  of  the  filter  chambers,  which  run 
longitudinally  across  the  tanks  in  the  centre. 
The  liquid  hero  rises  up  through  the  filtering 
material,  and  passes  over  the  weir  into  outfall 
conduit  to  farm,  which  runs  centrally  between 
the  filters.  The  tanks  are  in  duplicate.  After 
use  the  contents  remain  quiescent  for  a  few  days, 
the  supernatant  or  clear  water  on  top,  after 
passing  through  a  receptacle  containing  coke  or 
ballast,  is  discharged  into  the  cflluent  conduit. 
The  liquid  sludge  at  the  bottom  is  raised  by 
pumps,  and  the  solid  is  mixed  with  town  ashes 
and  sold  to  farmers.  I'hc  filtering  material  in 
the  filter  chamber  consists  of  broken  bricks  or 
ballast,  and  when  the  tanks  are  alternately 
emptied  this  balla.<t  is  automatically  cleansed  by 
the  head  of  water  lying  over  it,  which  washes 
off  the  arrested  filthy  matter  into  the  pump- 
well,  and  thus  the  filtering  material  is  aerated 
between  each  application  of  sewage.  The 
process  is  said  to  act  satisfactorily.  The  other 
accounts  of  works  executed  by  the  writer's  firm 
at  Dcwsbury,  Forfar,  Scotland,  Abingdon,  IJerk- 
shire.  Great  Malvern,  and  other  places  are  inter- 
esting, and  show  that  the  system  of  intermittent 
filtration,  when  properly  applied  and  managed, 
is  successful,  and  the  crops  produced  excellent. 
Plans  of  the  works  are  given  in  each  case.  We 
cordially  draw  the  attention  of  all  local  autho- 
rities interested  in  sewage  purification  to  the  true 
and  natural  system  advocated  in  this  volume. 


BUILDINCi  SOCIETIES. 

THE  first  annual  report  by  the  Chief  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  i-egistrars  under  the  I5uilJing  Societies  Acts 
has  been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper.  It 
states  that  at  the  passing  of  the  Building  Societies 
Act,  1891,  there  were  on  the  register  the  names 
of  4,4Sf)  societies  enrolled  under  the  Act  of  1836. 
Communications  were  addressed  to  all  these 
societies,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a  large 
number  of  them  had  ceased  to  exist,  most  of  them 
having  terminated  by  eftluxion  of  time,  without 
any  formal  dissolution.  The  number  at  present 
on  the  register  is  9G.),  of  which  400  are  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  and  "217  in  Middlesex  and 
Surrey.  By  section  2.5  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1891,  the 
Act  of  1836  will,  on  August  25,  1896,  become 
repealed  as  to  all  societies  certified  under  it  after 
the  year  1836,  and  such  societies  will  at  that  date 
cease  to  have  any  legal  organisation  whatever 
unless  they  become  incorporated  under  the  Act  of 
1874,  or  under  the  Companies  Acts.  Details  are 
then  given  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  registrars 
during  the  year  1895,  and  the  Chief  Registrar 
says,  in  conclusion  :  — 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  already,  during  the  first 
year  the  Act  of  1891  has  been  in  operation, 
nearly  all  the  special  provisions  it  contains  have 
been  put  in  use,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be 
workable  in  every  respect. 

"More  complete  information  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  members  as  to  the  transac- 
tions of  the  societies  to  which  they  belong ;  the 
production  and  audit  of  accounts  have  been 
enforced  ;  the  spscial  provision  for  investigation, 
on  oath,  into  the  transactions  of  a  society  has  been 
made  available  ;  and  societies  in  difficulties  have 
been  either  wound  up  expeditiously  or  helped  to 
right  theniselve;.  As  the  benefit  of  these  and 
other  enabling  clauses  of  the  enactment  comes  to 
be  better  known,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be 
more  frequently  used.  Except  in  rare  cases  the 
registrars  cannot  act  of  their  own  accord,  but 
have  to  be  set  in  m  jtion  by  the  members  of 
societies.  If  the  members  are  content,  as  in  too 
many  instancjs  it  would  sjsm  that  they  have 


heretofore  been,  with  meagre  and  insufficient 
information,  with  ill-kept  and  unsatisfactory 
books,  with  loose  and  irresponsible  management, 
they  will  have  themselves  only  to  blame  when 
the  inevitable  loss  arises.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  form  of  accounts  could  be  devised  which 
could  not  easily  be  made  to  cover  fraud  by  the 
dishonest  ingenuity  of  the  fraudulently  disposed. 

"  However  simple  and  searching  the  annual 
return  may  be  made,  there  must,  of  necessitj',  be 
many  loopholes  of  which  an  astute  manager  might 
avail  himself.  If  the  greater  stringency  of  the 
enactments  devised  by  the  Legislature  to  assist 
the  members  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  should 
lead  them  to  rely  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  rather  than  upon  their  own  vigilance,  it 
would  do  moi'c  harm  than  good.  AU  that  the 
Legislature  has  done,  or  can  do,  is  to  place  within 
their  reach  methods  of  supervision  and  control, 
and  all  that  the  registrars,  as  executive  officers, 
can  do,  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
in  a  zealous  and  sympathetic  spirit." 


CONCERT-HALLS  AND  ASSEMBLY- 
ROOMS.— XX. 

By  Erxest  A.  E.  Woodrow,  A.R.I.B.A. 

HAVING  dwelt  upon  what  is  necessary  to 
make  a  concert-haU  successful  as  a  place 
in  which  to  see  and  hear,  I  must  not  leave  this 
part  of  my  subject  without  referring  to  what  is 
necessary  to  make  it  a  safe  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public. 

^Vithin  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  pub- 
lished a  paper  by  Jlr.  A.  H.  Young,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  he  has  put  forward  what  he 
terms  his  solution  of  what  is  necessary  to  attain 
this  important  and  much-desired  end.  He  has 
adapted  a  system  for  a  theatre,  but  as  he  points 
out  that  the  same  is  applicable  to  a  concert-hall, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  his  remarks, 
and  producing  some  diagrams  from  hia  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Young's  scheme  consists  in  creating  a 
series  of  outside  and  open-air  balconies  on  each 
level  of  the  auditorium,  running  the  entire  length 


of  the  same,  with  exit-doors  leading  directly  from 
the  audience  on  to  the  balconies.  The  ground  is 
reached  by  a  series  of  staircases  leading  from  the 
balconies  to  the  ground. 

One  would  gather  from  the  explanation  of  this 
"system,"  as  Mr.  Young  terms  it,  that  he  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  plan  has  never  been 
adopted  before  :  but  some  twelve  years  or  more 
ago,  Mr.  Bies  built  the  Flemish  Theatre, 
Brussels,  and  in  Figs.  -3  and  4  I  lepr  dur;e  the 
plans,  showing  how  he  treated  the  external  stair- 
cases in  his  building. 

In  both  examples  external  staircases  are  made 
to  do  service  for  exits ;  in  both  examples  these 
staircases  are  approached  from  each  level,  and 
discharge  in  an  open  balcony,  and  eventually 
reach  the  ground.  The  system,  no  doubt,  is  an 
excellent  one,  provided  one  could  be  sure  the 
public  would  avail  themselves  of  these  extra 
exits  ;  but  from  some  years'  experience,  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  quite  the  exception  for  the  public 
to  go  out  by  any  other  way  than  that  by  whicJi 
they  enter.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  make 
a  crowd  go  out  peacably  by  any  other  than  the 
entrance-doors,  and  in  a  case  of  panic  the  diffi- 
culties would  be  multiplied  tenfold,  and  extra 
exits  be  of  no  avail.  ^Ir.  Baes  argues  that  the 
public  would  become  familiar  with  the  external 
balconies  and  staircases  by  using  the  balconies  in 
summer  for  promenades.  With  use  and  familiarity 
the  value  of  the  scheme  would  doubtless  be  greatly 
augmented. 

The  greatest  safeguard  against  losing  the  value 
of  exits  is  making  them  all  entrances  as  well  as 
exits.  It  prevents  them  being  blocked,  ob- 
structed, or  locked,  and  it  acquaints  the  audience 
of  their  very  existence. 

The  superiority  of  Mr.  Baes'  plan  over  that  of 
Mr.  Paterson,  who  has  put  Mr.  Young's  concep- 
tions into  a  workable  form  (as  in  the  plans, 
Fig.  1  and  2),  is  obvious,  because  in  Mr.  Paterson's 
plan  the  audience  have  to  pass  by  the  doors  by 
which  they  have  entered  (notably  in  the  gallery) 
in  order  to  reach  the  emergency  exits,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  they  would  go  through  the 
doors  by  which  they  came  in,  rather  than  pass  on 
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Fia.  2, 


in  search  of  other  means  of  egress ;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  the  principle  is  good  if  you  could  only 
educate  the  pubUc  so  that  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  made.  The  external 
haleonies  alone  are  most  valuable  additions  to 


Fio.  3. 


the  safety  of  a  building,  as  they  afford  a  place  of 
refuge  from  a  bamin(;  building,  from  which 
'  '-t'OTal  aid  can  easily  reach  the  people. 

(t  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Young  states,  that  if 


the  audience  were  aware  of  the  exits,  then  the 
system  would  be  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
present  one  of  providing  two  exits  for  each  tier  ; 
but  the  difficulty  arises  in  getting  the  public  to  go 
through  the  extra  exits. 


Fio.  4. 

One  might  further  comment  upon  Mr.  Pater- 
son's  interpretjition  of  Mr.  Young's  "  system  "  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  extravagant  amount  of 
space  which  is  required  in  order  to  carry  out  the 


scheme,  making  it  prohibitive  to  any  manager  in 
the  outlay  necessitated  by  the  purchase  of  so  much 
additional  land  whereon  to  erect  the  building, 
which,  after  all,  would  only  scat  such  a  small 
number  as  1,42.)  persons;  but  I  look  upon  these 
plans  as  mere  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  "  sys- 
tem," which,  however,  Mr.  Baes  has  carried  out 
in  a  far  more  practical  and  economical  manner 
in  the  Flemish  Theatre,  Brussels  (Figs.  3  and  4). 

Again,  in  Figs.  1-2,  to  approach  the  stalls  the 
way  of  access  shown  is  by  traversing  the  pit 
corridor,  passing  the  pit  bar  on  the  one  side  and 
the  pit  urinal  on  the  other,  unless,  indeed,  the 
occupants  of  the  stalls  use  the  same  staircases  as 
the  dress-circle  and  descend  again  by  the  circle 
extra  exit  staircase.  It  is  a  question  if  this 
method  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  London 
authorities.  A  point  is  made  that  the  pit  is  on  the 
street-level ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  building 
is  far  safer  where  the  height  of  the  gallerj'  from 
the  pavement  is  reduced  by  placing  the  area  below 
thestreet-level,  there  beinglessdangerin  ascending 
from  the  pit  than  in  descending  by  a  long  stair- 
case from  the  gallery.  AU  theatrical  architects 
agree  on  this  important  point. 

It  is  only  in  towns  where  municipal  assistance  is 
afforded  that  such  a  scheme  as  !Mr.  Young's  would 
be  practicable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  that  private  enterprise  and  speculation 
should  overrule  the  safety  of  the  public  in  a  place 
of  entertainment.  There  are  many  of  the  theatre 
regulations  of  the  London  County  Council  that 
are  drawn  up  for  the  purposes  of  theatres  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  concert-halls,  and  are 
enforced  by  the  authorities  to  this  class  of  build- 
ing. A  short  resume  will  not  be  out  of  place 
while  speaking  on  this  subject  of  safety.  In 
large  concert-halls  the  site  question  enters  as 
stringently  as  in  the  case  of  theatres — that  is  to 
say,  one  half  at  least  of  the  boundary  of  the  site 
must  abut  upon  thoroughfares  of  a  given  width, 
as  specified  in  the  regulations.  A  concert-hall 
must  be  a  building  by  itself,  and  not  directly 
over  or  under  other  premises.  I  have  already 
dwelt  upon  this  point,  showing  how  the  custom 
abroad  differs  from  the  custom  in  London. 

The  regulations  dealing  with  the  widths  of 
entrances  and  exits  is  governed  by  the  nvimber  of 
the  audience.  Each  tier  must  have  two  exits — 
that  is  to  say,  an  entrance  and  an  exit,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  both  be  used  as  entrances  as 
well  as  exits.  The  number  of  tiers  in  a  concert- 
hall  must  not  exceed  those  laid  down  by  the 
regulation  of  the  L.C.C.  for  a  theatre — that  is  to 
say,  the  maximum  of  three  tiers,  including 
gallery,  is  all  that  is  allowed  in  London.  The 
height  of  air  space  over  the  gallery  and  between 
the  first  balcony  and  pit  level  is  regulated  bj'  the 
same  rules,  and  where  the  area  level  is  below  the 
street,  the  architect  is  restrained  by  Rule  9,  which 
does  not  permit  the  floor  of  the  building  to  be 
placed  at  a  greater  depth  than  1.5ft.  below  the 
street-level.  Eetiring- rooms  for  the  artists  must 
have  their  separate  entrances ;  but  it  has  not 
been  the  custom  of  the  London  County  Council  to 
insist  upon  this  in  minor  concert  halls.  In  matters 
of  detail,  such  assize  and  rise  of  steps,  the  widths 
of  landings,  lengths  of  flights,  pro\'i8ion  of  hand- 
rails, &c.,  the  same  rules  apply  to  concert-halls  as 
to  theatres.  The  widths  of  gangways  is  regulated 
by  the  same  rules,  and  these  are  always  enforced, 
even  in  the  smallest  concert-haUs. 

Gas  arrangements  as  described  in  the  24th 
regulation  stand  good  for  the  buildings  we 
are  now  discussing.  The  manner  in  which  doors 
are  hung,  and  the  description  and  pattern  of  bolts, 
provision  of  barriers,  &c.,  are  defined  in  the  25th 
regulation. 

With  regard  to  fire-protection,  the  larger  halls 
are  treated  the  same  as  the  theatres  ;  but  the 
smaller  ones  are  dealt  with  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  In  all  cases  the  lighting 
and  exit  notices  are  always  insisted  upon.  In 
short,  wherever  the  London  County  Council  regu- 
lations as  to  theatres  can  be  made  applicable  to 
concert-haUs,  they  are  enforced.  I  ■v.-iH  not  dweU. 
in  further  detail  upon  these  points,  as  I  have 
already  described  in  full  the  necessity  and  work- 
ing of  each  of  these  regulations  as  applied  to 
theatres  in  my  articles  upon  that  subject  which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Building 
News,  and  I  have  also  spoken  f uUy  upon  many  of 
the  points  in  this  series  when  they  have  had 
special  reference  to  concert-halls  and  assembly- 
rooms. 


Alterations  are  being  made  to  St.  Jude's  Mission 
Church,  Plymouth,  embracing  the  ventilation, 
which  will  now  be  carried  out  on  the  Boyle  system. 
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WARMING    BUILDINGS    BY  HOT 
WATER.— I. 

THE    LATEST  INFORMATION. 

By  Fiu  DK.  Dye,  Author  of  "  Hood  on  Warming 
Buildings,"  &c. 

THK  intention  of  these  articles  ia  to  make 
known  the  latest  principles  and  practices 
relating  to  hot-water  works  for  wanning  build- 
ings, and  particularly  to  describe  some  new 
systems  that  are  little  known  about  at  present. 
Those  systems  are  not  merely  theoretical  ideas, 
but  practical  and  largely  adopted,  though  perhaps 
more  in  America  than  England.  American  prac- 
tices, by  the  way,  deserve  e\'ery  consideration, 
for  the}-  are  the  outcome  and  result  of  an  experi- 
ence many  times  greater  than  our  own.  In  tliiit 
country  a  radiator  fulfils  the  purpose  that  a  fire- 
grate does  here,  and  this,  of  course,  means  that 
hot-water  engineering  is  in  great  demand,  and 
most  widely  practised.  Their  climate  also  makes, 
if  possible,  a  higher  degree  of  skill  and  care 
nccessarj-  to  secure  a  given  effect. 

Briefly,  th(^  information  to  be  given  will  consist 
first  of  some  details  connected  with  the  old  st3-le 
of  two-pipe  system — such  as  the  proportionate 
sizes  of  mains,  sub-mains,  branches,  and  radiator 
connections.  There  is  more  known  in  regard  to 
these  details  than  was  the  case  a  few  j'ears  ago, 
and  they  go  far  to  insure  good  and  equal  results. 

Secondly,  a  description  of  the  one-pipe,  or 
simple  circuit  sj-stem — a  system  that  has  no  equal 
for  horizontal  works  where  the  whole  of  the 
radiators  are  on  one  or  two  floors,  and  the  floors 
are  of  large  extent.  These  conditions  apply  to 
most  banks,  restaurants,  lecture-halls,  some 
hospitals,  and  similar  institutions  and  places. 
The  last  apparatus  erected  on  this  system  by  the 
writer  is  in  Lloyd's  Bank,  Ltd.,  Law  Courts 
Branch  (near  to  the  office  of  this  journal).  There 
are  70  radiators,  and  no  other  system  could  be 
relied  on  to  give  such  regular  results  from  the 
first  trial  as  thij  has.  Regular  and  equal  working 
is  one  adv  antage  of  this  S3'8tem;  while  another  is 
the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  pipe  required. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  simple  form  of  appa- 
ratus yet  known. 

Third,  the  "overhead"  system,"  by  which  the 


boiler,  and  the  water  of  the  first  sub-main  is  the 
last  to  return  there.  The  graduation  in  the  sizes 
of  the  mains — the  flow  decreasing  and  the  return 
increasing — allows  every  branch  main  to  have  an 
ecjual  share  of  the  hot  water,  and  be  properly 
relieved  of  that  which  is  cooled. 

For  very  large  apartment  buildings  there  have 
recently  been  instances  of  the  heated  water  to 
radiators  being  circulated  by  the  aid  of  a  pump. 
This  entails  the  installation  of  an  engine-pump 
and  its  subsequent  maintenance  ;  but  it  admits  of 
the  ajiparatus  being  carried  o>it  with  pipes  of  a 
little  smaller  size,  less  in  quantity,  and  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  rise  and  fall,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  a  convective  circulation.  This  system 
needs  no  other  explanation,  as  no  important  or 
peculiar  principles  are  involved. 

The  two-pipe  system. — Fig.  1  illustrates  what 
may  be  termed  a  typical  example  of  the  old  two- 
pipe  system,  the  system  that  is  most  largely 
])ractised  for  general  purposes ;  but  not  having 
the  advantages  of  other  plans  under  certain  con- 
ditions. In  this,  all  connections  are  flow  and 
return,  whether  they  be  mains  or  branches,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  hot-water  proceeds  direct 
to  its  work,  and  then  immediately  returns  to  the 
boiler.  Taking  the  sub-main,  marked  S  M  in  the 
illustration,  for  example,  a  proportion  of  the 
heated  water  passes  up  this  flow-pipe,  and  after 
passing  through  the  radiators  joins  the  main 
return  as  shown.  It  then  proceeds  direct  back 
to  the  boiler  to  receive  more  heat  and  circulate 
out  again. 

On  this  account  there  is  no  reason  for  carrying 
a  main  service  in  its  largest  size  for  the  whole  of 
its  length,  and  it  may  be  reduced  as  it  passes 
each  branch.  The  reduction  must  bi^ar  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  amount  of  work  disposed  of, 
and  the  amount  of  work  yet  to  be  done.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  sub-mains  and  branches  : 
these  start  with  a  pipe  that  is  known  to  be  of  a 
full  size  for  the  total  work  to  be  done  ;  but  there 
is  no  occasion  to  continue  with  this  size  pipe  after 
passing  some  of  the  work. 

In  recognition  of  this,  a  table  of  sizes  for  pipes, 
whether  for  the  largest  mains  or  the  smallest 
branches,  becomes  an  important  feature  in  calcu- 
lating for  this  work.    Such  a  table  is  largely 


^  , 

mains  in  the  basement  are  reduced  in  number 
and  almost  entirely  done  away  with.  This 
■system  is  well  adapted  for  the  large  type  of 
City  buildings  that  are  let  out  in  offices.  It  is 
quite  recognised  now  that  the  basements  of  such 
buildings  can  be  fitted  and  let  as  business 
offices,  and  realise  a  higher  rent  than  some  of 
the  floors  above.  In  fact,  for  general  convenience, 
the  basement  is  only  excelled  by  the  ground  and 
first  floors,  even  in  buildings  fitted  with  lifts. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  no  network  of  mains  or  other  pipes  exist 
throughout  the  basement  floor,  and  the  "over- 
head "  system  is  the  best  in  effecting  this. 

Lastly,  an  arrangement  that  might  be  styled 
' '  The  graduated  duplicate  main  one-pipe  system." 
This  plan  gives  very  good  results  when  there  are 
a  number  of  vertical  sub-mains  carried  up  in  the 
'different  angles  of  a  building,  all  fed  from 
horizontal  mains  in  the  basement.  Therfe  is  total 
immunity  from  short  circuit,  and  the  most  equal 
result.s  possible  are  obtained.  It  is  a  plan  whereby 
the  water  of  the  furthest  sub-main  (presumably 
the  coolest  water)  is  the  first  to  return  into  the 


based  on  the  radiating  surface  the  apparatus  has 
to  keep  hot,  as  radiators  are  (or  should  be)  now 
made  to  recognised  proportions — that  is,  to  hold  a 
quantity  of  water  in  ratio  with  their  surface.*  A 
table  based  on  heating  surface  alone,  however, 
leaves  much  to  be  guessed,  and  the  better  plan  is 
to  have  tables  giving  sizes  of  branches  to  serve 
certain  areas  of  radiating  surfaces,  and  then  to 
have  a  table  saving  the  sizes  of  mains  to  feed  a 
certain  number  of  branches  of  various  sizes.  The 
following  tables  are  based  on  the  radiating  sur- 
face, being  radiators,  and  not  hot -water  pipes. 
Tbe  latter,  particularly  the  Sin.  and  4in.  sizes, 
hold  such  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  for  a 
given  surface,  that  the  results  are  varied  to  some 
extent. 

In  this  table  it  is  understood  that  every  branch 
to  a  single  radiator  is  of  the  same  size  pipe  as  the 
radiator  connection.  In  other  words,  if  a  radiator 
has,  say,  40ft.  of  surface,  it  will  be  tapped  for  lin. 
pipe,  and  the  branch  ser»-ing  it  will  be  lin.  pipe 

*  The  tables  are,  therefore,  not  applicable  if  ordinary 
hot-water  pipes  are  used  instead  of  radiators. 


throughout,  both  flow  and  return.  Tlio  stop- 
valve  and  union  will  be  lin.,  also  with  a  vXcmt 
way  through,  and  this  way,  or  jjassagi!,  to  be 
preferably  a  straight  bore.  If  any  branch  goes 
to  serve  two  oi  more  radiators,  then  the  next 
table  must  be  consulted  as  it  becom(!s,  for 
purposes  of  calculation,  a  main.  Such  a 
branch  is  marked  H  S  M  on  the  illustra- 
tion. The  first  radiator  on  this  horizontal 
service  has  branch  connections  of  the  size 
given  in  the  following  table,  and  so  has 
the  second,  for  the  last  radiator  on  such  a  Bcr\  ice 
is  treated  as  being  connected  out  of  a  main.  It 
will  be  seen  that  part  of  the  service  is  of  larger 
pipe — viz.,  that  part  which  has  two  i-adiators  to 
serve  — 

Sizes  of  Radiator  Conxkctions  and  Radiator 
Bbancheb. 

a   „«  Size  of  Radiator  Connec- 

Up  to  16ft   3  inch. 

16ft.  to  48£t   1  „ 

48ft.  to  100ft   li  „ 

100ft.  to  150ft   IJ  „ 

This  table,  like  all  those  connected  with  hot- 
water  works,  will  bear  variation  under  special 
conditions.  If  a  branch  to  a  single  radiator  ex- 
tended an  unusual  distance,  say  over  30ft.  hori- 
zontally, it  would  be  well  to  give  it  a  size  larger 
pipe,  though  the  cock  and  connections  at  th(; 
radiator  n(;cd  be  no  larger.  The  object  of  the 
larger  pipe  is  to  get  the  heated  water  to  the 
radiator  more  quickly,  and  it  might  not  be  needed 
if  the  flow-pipe  was  carefully  covered  to  prevent 
loss  of  heat.  These  sizes  may  be  considered  to 
apply  to  the  ground  and  first  floors  of  a  building  ; 
higher  floors  can  have  radiators  with  15  to  20  per 
cent,  more  surface  with  the  sizes  of  branches 
given  : — 

Sizes  of  I^Iain  Services. 

Main.  Branches. 

lin.  will  serve  two  jin. 

IHn.        „       three  lin. 

1  in.        „       five  \m. 

li  in.        ,,       three  Ijin. 

1:  in.       „       four  to  tlve  lin. 

2in.         „       three  IJin. 

2in.  „  four  to  five  IJin.,  or  equiva- 
lent of  lin. 

Siin.        „       two  '/iin. 

2}in.  ,,  three  to  four  IJin.,  or  equiva- 
lent of  smaller  sizes. 

,3in.         „       one  '2\m.  and  one  '2in. 

3in.  „  three  2in.  (barely), or  equiva- 
lent. 

4in.         „       two  Sin.  and  one  i\ia. 
4in.         „       four  2Jin. 
4in.  „       SUE  to  eight  2)n. 

This  table  wUl  also  admit  of  judgment  being 
used  in  accordance  with  the  conditions.  If  there 
is  doubt,  it  is  decidedlj'  best  to  err  on  the  side  of 
putting  one  size  larger  pipe,  not  smaller.  The 
sizes  given,  though,  are  for  horizontal  mains. 
When  they  are  vertical,  a  little  more  work  can  be 
put  to  a  given  size  of  pipe. 

With  a  table  in  which  the  sizes  of  all  pipes  are 
arrived  at  by  the  radiating  surface  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  figures  run  : — 

Total  Radiating  Size  of  Horizontal 

Surface.  Mains. 

Up  to    100ft   11  inch. 

„      2.50ft   1}  „ 

500ft   2  „ 

„      850ft   2i  „ 

„    1,200ft   3  „ 

„    2,200ft   4  „ 

This  table  does  not  agree  exactly  with  the 
previous  one  ;  but  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
the  previous  one  not  being  likely  to  have  the 
utmost  radiating  surface  on  all  its  branches. 
With  this  table  also  a  little  more  surface  can  be 
added  to  a  given  size  of  pipe  if  the  mains  are 
vertical. 


THE  TIMBERS  OF  AUSTRALASIA.— IX, 

THE  H.VRDWOODS  :    VI.  TASMANIA. 

TASMANIAN  blackwood  {Acacia  melanoxtjhn 
—  Nat.  Or.  Legumimta)  is  not  always, 
perhaps  not  generally,  regarded  as  exactly  a 
hardwood ;  but  that  fact  is  duB  less  to  its 
character  than  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  princi- 
pally put,  which,  in  the  main,  are  for  furniture 
and  for  building  construction  of  a  more  or  less 
ornamental  kind.  Its  specific  gravity  is  -664  to 
•777,  and  the  weight  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of 
the  dried  wood  varies  from  41  to  54,  while  in 
point  of  strength  it  holds  by  no  means  a  con- 
temptible position  as  compared  with  the  iron- 
barks  and  gums.  Various  experiments  made 
with  this  timber  in  Victoria,  to  ascertain  its 
resistance  to  breakage,  have  shown  most  satis- 
factory results.     Perhaps  the  most  important 
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Fig.  2. — Section  of  Cable  Tramway,  King-street,  Sydney,  Showing  Tallow-wood  and 
Blackbutt  Blocking. 


were  those  made  hy  the  Victorian  Timber  Board 
in  1884,  when  blackwood  from  Tasmania, 
as  well  as  from  various  parts  of  Victoria,  was 
specially  examined,  and  when,  although  the 
breaking  weight  of  the  island  timber  proved 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  continental,  the 
amount  of  deflection  at  the  point  of  rupture  was 
likewise  smaller.  The  results  of  the  trials  may 
be  summarised  as  giving  the  strength  in  trans- 
verse strain  of  blackwood  as  equal  to  that  of 
Eucalyptus  timber  of  middling  strength  approach- 
ing that  of  American  white  oak,  and  surpassing 
that  of  the  New  Zealand  Kauri  pine  (which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  due  course) .  The  tree  is  found 
extensively  on  the  river  flats  and  in  the  moist 
forest  vaileys,  attaining  an  extreme  height  of 
100ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  36in.  It  derives  its 
ordinary  appellation  from  the  very  dark  colour  of 
the  mature  wood  (which  resembles  Italian  walnut) ; 
but  in  Southern  Tasmania  it  is  known  by  the 


Vooof/^ij^c 
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Fio.  1. — Showing  QuicV-expaiision  Joint  of  Puddled 
Clay  and  Concrete  Foundation. 


extremely  inappropriate  name  of  "  light  wood," 
on  account  of  its  lesser  weight  as  compared  with 
the  Eucalypts.  The  discovery  and  use  of  black- 
wood  (which  must  in  no  way  be  confounded  with 
blackbutt  Eumlyplim  pilidnris,  a  toUdly  different 
timber)  may  bedatedbackatlcastasfaras  1840, when 
many  of  the  T;i«manian  pine  woods  were  opened 
np  by  the  convicts  at  the  t<;rriblc  Port  Macquarie, 
and  enormous  quantities  of  this  valuable  wood  have 
been  ex[)ort«l  from  T.-usmania  to  Xew  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  during  the 
last  half-century.  The  wood  is  close-grained, 
with  some  variety  of  figiire,  bend.s  excellently 
under  steam  without  warping  or  twisting,  cuts 
into  veneers  that  are  scfircely  inferior  to  American 
walnut,  ebonises  well,  and  takes  a  splendid  polish. 
The  figure  is  oftentimes  extremely  beautiful,  more 
especially  in  the  butt  logs  (though  these  are  by 
no  means  common) .  Such  logs  are  called  ' '  fiddle  - 


back"  or  "silver-grain"  blackwood,  and  are 
much  sought  after,  fetching,  of  course,  a  higher 
price  than  the  plainer  wood.  Sometimes  a  small 
portion  only  of  a  tree  shows  the  fiddle -back  grain. 
Though  very  tough,  the  wood  works  easily,  but 
gradually  becomes  extremely  hard,  and  it  can  be 
used  a  few  months  after  felling  without  danger 
of  its  shrinking.  Blackwood  is  considered  by  not 
a  few  persons  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Australian  timbers  on  account  of  the  large  variety 
of  uses  to  which  it  can  advantageously  be  put. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  for  bridge-building,  for 
railway  and  other  descriptions  of  carriage- 
building.  As  previously  mentioned,  it  is  one  of 
four  colonial  timbers  specially  recommended  for 
railway  carriages  by  the  Victorian  Carriage 
Board,  for  ship  and  boat-building  (for  bulwarks, 
capstans,  stem  and  stem-posts,  ribs  and  rudders), 
for  wheelwrights'  work  (for  naves  of  wheels),  for 
organ-building  and  pianoforte-making  (sound- 
boards and  actions),  billiard  tables,  and  all  kinds 
of  solid  furniture,  and  heavy  joinerj'  and  cabinet 
work,  gun-stocks  and  tool-handles,  picture  frames, 
and  wood-carving.  The  exceedingly  fine  piilpit 
and  stairs  in  Decorated  Gothic  in  the  (Protestant) 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  Melbourne,  are  executed 
in  this  grand  timber,  and  form  an  admirable 
example  of  its  completely  satisfactory  employ- 
ment. The  work  would  be  no  discredit  to  any 
English  cathedral.  The  wood  is  likewise  the 
most  suitable  of  all  that  are  indigenous  to 
Australia  for  oil  casks,  for  which  it  is  largely 
used,  splitting  into  staves,  6in.  by  3in.,  and  6ft. 
long.  Samples  of  blackwood  from  both  old  and 
young  trees  were  sent  to  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition  in  London,  the  former  being  made 
into  joiners'  specimens,  the  latter  into  casks. 
The  result  was  reported  by  Mr.  Allen  Eansome 
as  foUows  : — "  The  figure  of  the  old-growth  wood 
is  very  fine,  and  the  surface  left  by  the  cutters 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  casks  also  proved 
a  complete  success.  The  more  ornamental  logs 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  should  fetch  a  high 
price  in  this  (the  London)  market,  where  they 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  place  of  the  best 
Honduras  mahogany*,  while  the  less  ornamental 
logs  would  serve  for  the  higher  class  of  joinerj'- 
work,  such  as  counter  and  other  shop-fittings." 

Messmate,  or  Tasmanian  stringy  bark  {E. 
obliqua) ,  attainsin  the  island  colony  a  size  and  excel- 
lence to  which  it  is  a  stranger  on  the  Australasian 
continent.  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  D.A.C.G.,  of 
Sydney,  measured,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cam 
River,  near  the  north  coast  of  Tasmania,  the 
branchless  broken  stem  of  ii  messmate  tree,  200ft. 
high,  with  a  girth  of  64ft.  at  4ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  containing  little  less  than  200  tons  of  solid 
timber,  although  the  weight  of  the  wood  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  hardwoods  generally, 
averaging  about  541b.  per  cubic  foot.  The  usual 
height  of  the  tree  is  seldom  much  less  than  300ft. , 
and  the  stem  diam^eter  about  10ft.  Messmate  is 
the  most  gregarious  of  all  the  Eucalypts,  and  is  a 
quick-growing  tree,  and  the  bulk  and  best  of  the 
timber  is  obtained  from  very  poor  soil  in 
mountainous  regions.  Thoiigh  exceeded,  in 
various  instances,  in  hardness,  it  is  a  most  useful 
timber  for  general  purposes  ;  and  owing  to  the 
length  and  straightness  of  the  stem,  and  the 
unusually  fissile  nature;  of  the  wood,  which 
enables  it  to  be  easily  worked,  its  use  is  very 
varied  and  extensive,  especially  for  the  more 
ordinary  purposes  of  building,  such  as  rafters, 
scantlings,  boards,  kf.  It  is  excellently  adapted 
for  telegraph  and  scaifold  poles,  while  for  shingles 

•  In  Australia,  blackwood  is  considered  an  even  better 
siibHtitute  for  walnut.  For  such  purposes  as  the  cases 
of  chamber-organs,  it  seems  to  me  quite  unaurpassable. 
— D.  L. 


(as  well  as  for  many  purposes  connected  with 
palings  and  fencing)  it  is  probably  unsurpassed. 
A  valuable  paper  on  "The  Strength,  Durability, 
and  Value  of  the  Timber  of  the  Blue  Gum  of 
Tasmania  and  Some  Other  of  the  Eucalyptj  for 
Ship-building,  &c.,"  road  by  Mr.  Mitchell  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  body,  Vol.  II. 
page  121,  contains  an  exhaustive  table  of  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  messmate  and 
other  Tasmanian  timbers,  comparisons  between 
which  and  the  results  of  precisely  similar  experi- 
ments upon  European  and  Indian  timbers  arc 
afforded  by  the  tables  published  alongside  of  it, 
and  quoted  from  Professor  Barlow's  "  Essay  on 
the  Strength  and  Stress  of  Timbers,"  and  those 
by  Captain  H.  C.  Baker,  published  in  the  article 
"Timber,"  in  the  British  Encyclopedia.  The 
gratifying  results  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  investigations 
have  been  since  confirmed  by  the  later  experi- 
ments of  Baron  von  Miiller  and  Mr.  .J.  G.  Liih- 
mann,  and  by  those  of  the  Victorian  Timber 
Board  ;  while  the  durability  of  messmate  was 
further  demonstrated  practically  on  pulling  down 
the  old  court-house  at  Hobart,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  sea-air,  the  timbers,  40  years  old, 
were  found  to  be  as  sound  as  when  put  in.  Mess- 
mate wood  is  light  in  appearance,  and  of  a  warm 
brown  tint,  and  near  the  base  of  the  trunk  it 
often  assumes  a  beautiful  wavy  figure,  which 
well  adapts  it  for  furniture,  and  is  very  orna- 
mental. Of  all  the  stringy  barks,  the  Tasmanian 
messmate  bears  the  palm  for  majestic  height  and 
stem-girth,  freedom  of  grain,  fissile  properties, 
and  general  utility,  together  with  the  undoubted 
advantage  of  being  obtained  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties at  the  water's  edge,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  fine  safe  harbours  and  navigable 
streams. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  under  the  head  of  "  New  South  Wales,"  of 
the  mountain  ash  of  that  colony  [E.  Sieberiana), 
which  in  Tasmania  is  called  "gum-top,"  or  to 
the  particulars  of  the  manna-gum  {E.  viminalis), 
for  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  "  South 
Australia."  But  although  the  blue-gum  [E. 
globulus)  was  noticed  somewhat  fully  among  the 
timbers  of  Victoria,  a  few  supplementary  observa- 
tions must  be  made  on  the  Tasmanian  product. 
Tasmanian  blue-gum  is  considered  to  make  the 
very  best  of  all  planking  for  ships'  bottoms.  It 
possesses  the  property  of  swelling  under  water  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  find  the  seams  when  the  vessels  are  put 
upon  the  slips  for  coppering.  But  much  judge- 
ment is  required  in  selecting  the  timber.  Both 
the  heartwood  and  the  sapwood  must  be  rejected, 
as  both  are  worthless  for  the  purpose,  and  soon 
decay.  The  true  serviceable  blue-gum  must 
come  from  the  circumference  of  the  tree — about 
midway  between  the  bark  and  the  centre.  In  his 
extremely  valuable  work,  "  Useful  Native  Plants 
of  Australia,"  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  gives  a  number 
of  tables  showing  the  results  of  experiments  with 
Tasmanian  blue-gum,  made  by  Mr.  James 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Thos.  Laslett,  Timber  In- 
specter  to  the  Admiralty,  London  ;  Baron  von 
Miiller  and  Mr.  Liihmann,  and  the  Victorian 
Timber  Board — all  of  which  go  to  show  the  excep- 
tional value  of  this  timber,  especially  for  ship- 
building purposes  ;  while  four  samples  of  it  gave 
Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell,  C.E.,  as  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  1879, 
the  following  values  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
for  the  tensile  strength  :  24,.500,  24,000,  29,800, 
26,700.  The  timbers  he  experimented  on,  Mr. 
Campbell  found  to  be  exceedingly  good,  well 
seasoned,  beautifully  clean,  and  very  straight  in 
the  grain.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  in  Tasmania, 
attaining,  in  the  moist,  rich  ground,  a  diameter 
of  24in.  to  30in.  in  twenty  years ;  while  the 
colossal  dimensions  it  occasionally  reaches  are 
illustrated  by  a  recorded  specimen  which,  with  an 
estimated  height  of  330£t.,  measured  actually 
78ft.  9in.  in  circumference  at  the  gi-oimd,  and 
71ft.  9in.  at  six  feet  higher  up  the  stem.  Tlie 
sizes  of  timber  obtainable  from  such  trunks  maj- 
be  imagined.  Of  other  timbers  already  described, 
though  they  may  thrive  exceptionally  in  Tasmania , 
it  is  imnecessary  to  add  to  what  has  previously 
been  said  ;  while  the  blueberry  ash  (Elaocarpiis 
cganea — Nat.  Or.  Tiliacca-),  an  exceedingly  tough 
wood  somewhat  resembling  English  ash,  and 
recommended  forwood-engra-i-ing  ;  the  Tasmanian 
tea-tree  [Lcptospcrmum  lanigerum  —  Nat.  Or. 
Myrlacece),  a  small  tree  possessing  antimalarial 
influence,  and  with  hea\-y,  dark  and  durable  wood 
(of  which  the  blacks  make  "  goyjums,"  or 
kangaroo  spears,  after  heating  the  material  to 
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bend  it),  iind  the  bottle -brush,  or  stoncwood 
{CaUwtcmon  salignus — Nat.  Or.  Myrlaccm),' a  par- 
ticularly hurd  !>nd  close-grained  timber,  may  be 
dismissed  with  brief  mention.  [Slabs  of  the  latter, 
howiner,  were  exhibited  at  the  London  Inter- 
national ]'i.\hibilion  of  1862,  and  now  weigh 
re8pecti^■(■ly,  .'iGlb.  and  GOlb.  per  cubic  foot.  The 
wood  \aries  in  colour  from  a  uniform  drab  to  a 
dark  red,  and  often  show.s  a  very  pretty  grain 
which  looks  well  under  polish.  It  is  fairly  easy 
to  work,  dn'S.se8  admirably,  and  is  considered 
very  durable  underground.  The  tree,  however, 
rarely  exceeds  oOft.  in  height  and  24in.  in 
diameter. 

Disappointment  is  said  to  have  been  experi- 
enced in  England  with  Tasmanian  timbers,  which 
in  some  cases  seem  to  have  been  exported  from 
Australia  as  the  produce,  not  of  the  Island  Colony, 
but  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  the  fraud,  so 
practised  on  the  respectable  members  of  the 
timber  indiLstrj'  in  the  mother  colony  has,  not 
unnaturally,  excited  indignation.  I  am  strongly 
of  the  belief,  however,  that  any  dissatisfaction 
that  may  have  been  felt  has  been  caused  far  less 
by  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  timbers  than  by 
the  careless  methods  of  tlieir  handling,  and  I  find 
my  opinion  borne  out  by  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  Tasmanian  timber  trade — viz., 
Mr.  George  S.  Pemn,  the  Victorian  Conservator 
of  Forests,  who  has  several  times  been  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  these  articles.  Mr.  Perrin  has 
Ijersonally  explored  Tasmania,  and  is  familiar 
with  her  vast  forest  resources  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  and  ten  years  ago,  prior  to 
prejMiring  a  special  report  upon  the  subject  for  the 
Government  of  the  colony,  ho  forced  his  way 
through  the  dense  jungle  of  the  then  wild  western 
country,  exploring  and  charting  mountains, 
localising  nameless  lakes,  and  discovering 
enormous  tracts  of  the  si)lendid  Iluon  River  pine 
which  were  previously  unknown.  The  difficulty 
with  Tasmanian  timbers  and  the  necessity  for  a 
special  treatment  of  them  are  no  now  things : 
they  date  back  for  tive-and-forty  years  at  least, 
for  in  1851  a  well-known  timber  authority  and 
shipbuilder  of  llobart,  Sir.  John  Walton,  called 
attention  to  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  ^Mitchell, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Procceditigs  o  f  the  Itoijnl 
Suciety  of  Van  Dit:maii''s  Land,  18  )2,  though  his 
valuable  suggestions  wore  never  acted  on,  through 
their  not  being  brought  prominently  before  the 
sawmUling  interest  of  the  colony.  The  simple 
fact  is  this.  The  sap  and  juices  of  the  timber 
trees  of  Tasmania  are  present  in  much  greater 
abundance,  owing  to  the  moist  climate  and  the 
excess  of  rainfall,  than  in  the  corresponding  trees 
of  the  continental  colonies,  where  more  arid  con- 
ditions of  growth  prevail ;  hence  there  exists  a 
necessity  for  adopting  greater  precautions  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  timber  caused  by  this 
superabundance  of  sap  in  the  tree,  and  such  pre- 
cautions are  too  seldom  taken.  The  greatest  failing 
with  all  Eucalypt  timber  (though  the  iron- 
barks,  tallow-wood,  and  jarrah  nearly  approach 
an  exception)  is  its  liability  to  reiits  and  fissures 
caused  b)"^  shrinkage,  and  to  this  defect  Tas- 
manian timbers  are  peculiarly  liable,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rapid  growth,  the  freedom  of 
theu-  grain,  and  the  moistness  of  the  localities 
fi'om  whence  they  come.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
it  should  be  understood — and  the  fact  (which  is 
thoroughly  recognised  throughout  Australia)  may 
here  be  specially  accentuated — these  fissures  and 
rents  do  not  vitally  affect  the  timber  or  impair  its 
strength.  Moreover,  as  all  AustraHan  sawn 
hardwoods  will  invariably  slirink  during  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  accord- 
ing to  class,  but  always  on  the  side  nearest  the 
heart,  the  defect  (if  it  be  such)  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  cutting  for  all  classes  of  work 
(excepting  large  squares  with  the  heart  in  the 
centre)  from  the  back  of  the  log,  and  not  on  the 
quarter — a  matter  which  architects  and  engineers 
would  do  well  to  make  a  note  of — and,  further, 
by  painting  (or  preferably  tarring)  the  surface 
prior  to  placing,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the 
inclusion  of  wet  into  the  fissures,  that  being  the 
greatest  enemy  to  be  feared.  Mr.  Perrin  formu- 
lates a  variety  of  recommendations,  in  order  that 
Tasmanian  timber  may  be  felled,  "  broken  down," 
and  placed  upon  the  market  in  a  drj-er  condition 
than  is  usually  the  case.  The  measures  and  pre- 
cautions recommended  concern  chiefly,  of  course, 
the  timber-getters  and  exporters.  The  more  im- 
portant of  them,  however,  may  here  be  briefly 
mentioned,  in  order  that  English  and  other  im- 
porters and  users  may  be  the  better  armed 
against  imposition,  or  ma 3-,  at  all  events,  be  able 
to  represent  to  their  purveyors  what  ought  to  be 


done  to  insure  supplies  that  can  be  relied  on,  and 
to  show  that  they  (the  consignees  and  users)  are  a 
little  more  enlightened  on  the  subject  than  they 
used  to  be.  Two  of  these  recommendations  are 
— the  cessation  of  the  system  of  cutting  up  timber 
at  the  mill  in  a  perfectly  green  state,  andsoakage 
of  the  felled  log  in  sea-water,  where  possible,  for 
at  least  a  month.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
is  the  precaution  first  recommended  by  Mr. 
Watson,  and  now  emphasised  w-ith  double  force 
by  Mr.  Perrin — viz.,  the  "ring-barking"  (or 
severing  the  bark  right  round  the  slim  down  to 
the  wood)  of  all  trees  at  least  three  months  before 
they  are  felled,  or,  as  Mr.  Watson  called  it, 
"killing  them  standing."  Upon  this  point  I 
quote  the  Victorian  Conservator's  oven  words. 
He  says  : — "I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to 
this  question  of  '  ring-barking  '  all  tlie  trees  in- 
tended for  the  saw,  as  the  tree  in  its  perpen- 
dicular position  is  more  rapidly  drained  of  its 
sap  and  natural  juices  when  ojice  the  bark  is  cut 
through  to  the  wood,  and  so  they  descend  by  the 
natural  channels,  instead  of  allowing  the  log  to 
remain  on  the  ground  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  sap  and  acids  to  percolate  slowly  into  the 
woody  tissues  and  remain  there,  decomposing  and 
gradually  rotting  the  log,  if  left  long  enough. 
This  question  of  "  ring-barking  "  is  .so  important 
that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mill  proprietors  of  the  colony." 

I5ut  there  is  still  another  matter.  The  whole 
of  the  Tasmanian  Eucalypts.  without  exception— 
and  here  again  Mr.  Perrin  is  my  authority — are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  both  land  and  marine 
insects ;  and  when,  therefore,  these  woods  are 
employed  for  important  marine  constructive 
works,  such  as  piles,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  some  protective  measures  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  timber  from,  say,  a  few  inches 
above  high-water  mark  to  a  few  inches  below  the 
mud-line  ;  experience  going  to  prove  that  the 
more  destructive  of  the  marine  insects  labour  only 
in  the  water,  and  not  in  the  mud  at  the  bott<jm. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  some  coating  or  sheathing 
to  all  Tasmanian  timbers  so  used,  from  the  mud- 
line  to  the  water-line,  to  protect  it  from  the 
ravages  of  the  2ercdo  naialis  and  other  of  this 
objectionable  insect's  predatory  congcnei-s.  Even 
in  Sydney,  at  the  present  time,  the  ironbark  pUes 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  wharves  at 
Circular  Quay  arc,  b)-  way  of  jirecaution,  being 
sheathed  with  Miintz  metal,  and  a  similar  course 
would,  no  doubt,  solve  this  difficult}-  with  the 
hardwoods  of  Tasmania.  Ciiven  the  above  pre- 
caution, together  with  those  ad\'ised  by  Mr. 
I'errin,  and  I  believe  that  little  more  would  be 
heard  of  the  inferiority  or  vintrustworthiness  of 
the  Tasmanian  timbers.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  such  unfavourable  reputation  as  they  may 
have  acquired  is  due  solely  to  the  apathy,  care- 
lessness, or  dishonesty  of  men  who  are  anything 
but  a  credit  to  a  great  industry  such  as  the 
timber  industry  of  Australia  ;  and  that  when  the 
splendid  hardwoods  and  other  timbers  furnished 
by  the  enormous  forest  resources  of  ' '  the  Garden 
of  Australasia"  are  put  upon  the  market  in 
their  best  condition  (instead  of  in  an  inferior 
state,  and  as  the  make-believes  for  other  timbers), 
and  are  fairly  tried  upon  their  own  merits,  the 
best  Tasmanian  hardwoods  will  take  no  mean 
position  among  the  exceptionally  valuable  timbers 
of  Australasia.  Dr.  Libra. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  AXGLO-XOEMANS  IN  ULSTER. 

AVERY  interesting  paper  was  read  last  week 
at  the  Omagh  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  '•  The  Anglo-Normans 
in  Ulster,"  with  chief  reference  to  their  ecclesias- 
tical and  military  architecture.  Commencing 
with  a  brief  reference  to  the  Nonnan  conquest 
of  England  and  Wales,  of  which  the  Anglo- 
Norman  irruption  into  Ireland  was  the  historical 
sequel,  carried  out  on  ignominious  lines,  the 
paper  went  on — The  closing  decades  of  the 
12th  century  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  13th 
century  promised  well  for  the  establishment  in 
Ulster  of  an  Anglo-Irish  province,  or  miniature 
kingship,  vieing  in  the  ai'ts  of  ci'\'ilisation  and 
rational  procedure  and  government  on  feudal 
lines  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  England 
or  France.  Dui-ing  the  brief  period  when  the 
princely  De  Courci  was  at  the  zenith  of  power,  we 
get  one  glimpse  of  such  a  state  of  things  and  a 
reflection  or  echo  of  it  imder  De  Lasri ;  but  causes 
were  at  work  to  frustrate  the  consistent  develop- 
ment of  the  pro^•ince  and  its  permanent  conquest, 


and  also  to  shatter  all  attempts  at  an  independent 
kingship,  and  to  produce  the  social  and  political 
confusion  during  the  centuries  which  succeeded 
this  brief  period. 

The  salient  figures  in  Ulidia  during  this  brief 
epoch  were  earl  and  bishop,  baron  and  monk, 
knight  and  priest,  with  the  occasional  glimpse  of 
an  Anglo-Norman  king  or  prince  thrown  in  to 
lend  interest  to  the  annals  ;  while  for  architectural 
accessories  (then  entirely  new  to  the  province^  we 
have  donjon  and  monaster}',  castle  and  catheoral, 
fortalice  and  ch\irch,  barbican  and  -vicarage. 
The  ancient  Celtic  peculiarities  disappear  for 
the  time  being  ;  colonies  of  EngUsh  monks  oust 
the  native  culdee ;  the  Irish  kernes,  with  their 
saffron- coloured  linen  shirts,  disappear  before  the 
mail-clad  Noi-mans.  I'he  transformation  scene 
affects  every  department  of  life— social,  political, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military.  Thearcha  ..- 
logist  in  quest  of  the  most  interesting  vestiges  in 
I'lster  of  ecclesiastical  and  military  architecture 
of  the  Mcdiicval  times  should  open  the  very  first 
page  in  the  annals  of  that  epoch,  at  that  red- 
letter  day  in  Fcbruarj-,  a.d.  1177,  when  John  de 
Courci  and  his  handful  of  Anglo-Norman  knights 
and  foot  soldiers  appeared  before  Down  (Dun  de 
leith  glas),  and,  by  a  coup  de  main,  surprised  and 
ousted  its  chieftain,  MacDunlevy,  defeated  his 
"  red  branch  knights,"  captured  the  town,  looted 
the  "cloathing,  gold,  silver-plate,  and  rich 
booties,"  and  proceeded  to  entrench  himself  and  to 
build  a  castle.  The  stii-ring  chapter  of  events 
during  the  century  which  succeeded  this  irruption 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  into  the  eastern  counties 
of  Ulster  reads  like  a  romance,  as  it  has  been 
graphically  described  for  us  in  the  Carew  MSS., 
in  the  Book  of  Howth,  and  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
briensis,  and  as  set  forth  in  llanmer's  Chronicle 
and  other  records  well  known  to  antiquaries. 

Over  seven  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
then;  "the  knights  arc  dust  and  their  good 
swords  rust,"  but  the  ruins  of  the  architectural 
accessories  are  still  with  us.  We  seek  for  the  art 
works  which  enriched  these  structures  ;  but,  alas  ! 
too  often  the  art  works  are  gom\  It  is  our  busi- 
ness on  this  occasion  to  8ur\  ey  the  vestiges  of  this 
brief  brilliant  epoch,  to  catalogue  the  archajo- 
logical  flotsam  and  jetsam  which  are  left  to  us  of 
that  most  marvellous  period  of  activity  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  military  architecture  of  such  relics  as 
have  survived  through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  in- 
vasions, through  se^•en  centuries  of  disaster  and 
spohation,  and  subsequent  neglect  and  ruination 
at  the  hand  alike  of  friend  and  foe.  _  There  is  no 
document  which  gives  us  such  an  insight  into  the 
extraordinan-  architectural  results  which  followed 
upon  this  irruption  of  the  Anglo-Normans  into 
the  eastern  counties  of  Ulster  as  the  list  or  record 
of  the  taxation  imposed  upon  the  clergy  in  Ire- 
land, ordered  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  of  England.  It  was  compiled 
late  in  the  13th  century,  about  one  hundred  years 
subsequent  to  the  time  in  which  De  Courci 
flourished,  and  shows  what  was  accomplished  in 
the  department  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  alone, 
to  which,  when  we  have  added  the  immense 
number  of  mUitarj'  erections  all  over  the  counties 
Down  and  Antrim,  to  secure  the  conquest  of  the 
pro\-ince  to  the  Anglo-Normans,  we  recognise 
that  it  really  was  a  marvellous  period  of  archi- 
tectural actiAity. 

In  the  magnum  opus  of  Bishop  Reeves  ("  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  of  the  United  Diocese") 
we  are  told  that  in  the  year  1323  there  was 
deposited  in  the  English  State  Record  Office  in 
Westminster  a  leather  pouch  which  was  labelled 
"  Hibemia,"  and  which  contained  fourteen  long 
rolls  of  parchment.  This  is  the  most  ancient 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  statistics  connected 
with  Ireland  which  we  have,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  the  archaeologist.  Now,  the 
rotulets  in  this  leathern  pouch,  which  relate  to 
the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore, 
give  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  number  and 
extent  of  the  works  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
erected  here  in  the  brief  period  embraced  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  12th  century  and  the  early 
portion  of  the  century  succeeding  it,  and  which 
distinguished  it  in  Ulster  as  a  distinct  and  unique 
epoch  of  art,  fruitful  of  good  works.  If  we 
analyse  this  list  we  find  it  refers  to  five  monas- 
teries or  abbeys  (two  of  which  we  know  to  have 
been  very  extensive),  two  cathedral  churches,  one 
priory,  191  churches  and  chapels,  and  43  rectories 
or  vicarages— in  all,  234  ecclesiastical  buildings 
— a  moderate  valuation  of  which  in  modem 
currency  would  represent  nearly  one  million 
pounds  sterling.  When  we  come  to  tabulate  and 
estimate  the  castles,  fortalices,  and  the  erection- 
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for  military  purposes  and  works  in  connection 
vrith  the  conquest  and  retention  and  government 
of  the  province,  we  are  not  so  certain,  as  we  have 
no  taxation  on  record  of  castles,  so  that  an 
approximation  would  be  hazardous. 

In  the  progress  of  the  lecture,  and  at  this  stage 
in  particiilar,  Mr.  PhUlips  exhibited  on  the  screen 
a  number  of  views  of  the  abbeys  and  churches  of 
13th-century  construction,  and  explained,  by  the 
plans  of  the  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  monks, 
the  difference  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  these  two 
orders,  as  weU  as  of  the  Franciscans  and  other 
preaching  friars.  A  large  number  of  illustrations 
of  Anglo-Xorman  castles  in  Ulster  were  ex- 
hibited, and  peculiarities  in  their  modes  of  con- 
struction for  defence  were  explained  and  illus- 
trated, in  particular  the  following  : — The  donjon 
at  Dundrum,  Green  Castle,  C'oxmty  Down  ;  Car- 
lingford  Castle,  King  John's  Xarrow  Water 
Castle,  the  castles  of  Ardglass  (it  was  a  town  of 
castles,  of  which  a  few  have  survived),  Jordan's 
Castle,  Margaret's,  Cowd,  Audley  Castle,  Strang- 
ford ;  Kilclief  Castle.  Portaferry  Castle,  Castle 
Ward,  Castle  Screen,  Bright  and  Clough  Castles, 
both  built  on  dims,  or  raths,  of  the  Celts ; 
tiuoUe  Castle,  Kirkistown  ;  Skiterick  Castle  (one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Anglo-Xorman  castles  now 
left  to  us  out  of  the  thirty  fortresses  and  pele 
towers  which  served  to  sentinel  Strang-fiord 
Lough),  LandMahoe,  Quoile  Castle;  also  Carrick- 
fergus  Castle,  ancient  views  of  Belfast  Castle, 
Killsandal  Castle,  near  Coleraine  ;  Olderfleet  and 
O'Halleren's  Castles,  near  Lame  ;  Dunseverick 
and  Dunluce  Castle. 

AKT  WORKS. 

It  might  be  expected  that  out  of  these  long 
lists  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  flourished 
here  in  the  13th  centurj',  and  of  those  military 
erections  which  served  to  sentinel  the  province  of 
XJlidia,  that  we  should  find  many  examples  of 
Early  English  foliage  and  sculpturings  by  the 
Norman  artists.  But  we  are  astonished  and 
grieved  to  find,  on  investigating  the  ruins,  how 
scandalously  they  have  been  shorn  of  such  acces- 
sories. An  indi^-idual  search  through  the  ecclesi- 
astical remains,  with  the  long  list  of  the  original 
230  buildings  given  in  Eeeves's  book  ia  our 
hands,  "  lest  peradventure  even  ten  may  be  found 
therein  "  which  would  retain  vestiges  of  Medi;cval 
art  works — but,  alas  I  the  ruins  are  there,  but  the 
art  works  are  gone,  and  when  we  have  named 
Down  Abbey,  Grey  Abbey,  Inch  Abbey,  Movilla, 
Xewtownards  Priory,  Holj-wood  Church,  Carrick- 
fergus.  Bona  Margy,  Churchill,  Culfeightrim, 
and  a  very  few  others  we  have  exhausted  the 
list  of  ruins  in  which  vestiges  of  sculptured 
work,  or  even  stone  moulded_  or  chamfered  work, 
may  be  found.  Furthermore,  in  the  search  for 
Mediaeval  sculpturings,  if  wc  seek  among  the 
scattered  remains  of  the  old  pele  towers,  fortalices, 
and  castles,  buUt  so  numerously  by  De  Courci 
and  his  retainers  in  Down  and  Antrim,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  by  the  paucity  of  such  work  in 
the  castles  that  the  application  of  art  foliage  to 
architecture  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church  and 
abbey  builders  in  the  Early  Gothic  days  ; — even 
the  oratories  or  chapels  sometimes  attached  to 
their  fortresses  are  almost  devoid  of  such  refine- 
ments. The  militarj'  masons  were  in  such  haste 
to  construct  them  that  they  could  scarcely  find 
time  even  to  chisel  a  stopped  chamfer  on  the 
jambs  of  the  doors,  and  accordingly  left  to  the 
church  builders  who  followed  so  closely  on  their 
iron  heels  those  loving  characteristic  touches  of 
art  which  we  find  more  or  less  in  all  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  that  and  succeeding  Gothic  epochs. 
For  instance,  the  immense  pile  of  solid  masonry 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Fergus  (Carrickfergus),  is 
unrelieved  by  a  touch  of  the  sculptor's  art,  save 
ri  the  foliage  of  the  capital  of  the  column  in  the 

ncient  oratory,  now  used  as  a  soldiers'  bedroom  ; 
ulscwhere  through  the  fortress  wc  seek  in  vain 
for  any  "  waymarks  of  art"  usual  in  a  (iothic 
Imilding,  which  would  serve  to  identify  its  age, 
or  corroborate  the  suggestions  and  guesses  as  to 
its  origin,  or  fill  the  hiatus  in  its  early  history. 

■lOJffMESTAL  SCULPTURE  OV  TUT.  MEDI.l-.VAI,  EPOCH. 

ft  18  not  till  wc  come  to  the  grave  of  the 
varrior  in  the  abbey  yard,  and  look  upon  the 
'  ulptured  cunoiform  slab  which  marks  his  last 
!  ':3ting-place,  that  we  find  any  association  of  art 
•  ith  the  members  of  his  turbulent  profession; 
<nd  in  the  cuneifonn  gravestones,  military  and 
cclcsiastical,  .scattered  in  the  precincts  of  various 
;indent  mona.stic   institutions   in   the  Ards  of 
Down,  there  is  an  interesting  field  for  study  and 
tftbulation  and  illustration.    These  slabs,  in  sjjitc 


of  the  despoiler,  stiU  display  their  foliated  crosses 
and  other  symbolical  ornament  sculptured  or 
incised  thereon  ;  the  edges  of  the  slabs  are  some- 
times simply  chamfered,  often  moulded,  and 
occasionally  "decorated,  as  the  one  at  Inishargy  ; 
then  at  the  base  of  the  cross  in  nearly  all  cases 
arc  the  well  recognised  steps  of  the  Calvary  out 
of  which  the  stem,  of  the  cross  emanates  ;  and 
very  frequently  there  are  to  be  found  carved  on 
the  tombstone  other  symbolical  ornaments,  such 
as  the  sword  and  shield  on  a  Grey  Abbey  tomb- 
stone, or  the  foliated  crosses  with  shears,  as  at 
Movilla,  or  fragTiients  of  cuneiform  slab  with 
incised  cross  and  chalice,  as  an  Inch  Abbey. 
There  are  at  present  to  be  found  at  ^.lovilla  Abbey 
a  very  fine  series  of  about  twelve  cuneiform 
tombstones.  In  order  to  preserve  them  from 
further  injury,  and  from  being  appropriated  by 
Goths  in  search  of  a  gravestone,  they  have  been 
carefully  attached  to  the  north  wall  of  the  old 
church,  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  These  slabs  are  aU  Early  English  in 
character  and  decoration  except  one,  which  is 
Celtic  in  type,  having  on  it  the  inscription  "  Or 
do  Deritend "  ("Pray  for  Deritend").  This 
slab  was  foimd  near  to  Mo-sdUa  Church,  in  JMr. 
Jamison's  garden,  under  the  shade  of  an  old  yew- 
tree,  in  the  year  1840  ;  but  who  the  Deritend  was 
no  one  can  say.  Our  notice  of  Gothic  monu- 
mental art  would  be  incomplete  if  we  omitted  to 
notice  the  torso  of  a  cross-legged  efligy  at  Grey 
Abbey,  which  is  propped  against  the  wall  in  the 
side  chapel,  in  fitting  companionship  with  that  of 
the  devout  Affrica,  wife  of  De  Courci.  This 
weather-worn,  mutilated,  headless  trunk  of  a 
crusader's  effigy  is  stated  to  be  that  of  De  Courci, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  so.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  he  was  "  crossed  to  go  as  a 
crusader."  History  and  tradition  unite  in  show- 
ing him  to  be  an  extraordinary  character,  and  if 
in  kingcraft  he  sought  to  emulate  in  Ireland  the 
successes  of  William  the  Conqueror,  so  he  also 
emulated  the  castle-building  skill  of  Eichard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  whose  donjon  and  fortress  in  the 
Andelys,  near  Eouen,  De  Courci  sought  to  re- 
produce at  Dundrum,  near  to  Down — of  course, 
in  an  Irish  way,  and  to  an  Irish  scale. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  when  De  Lacy  ousted 
De  Courci  out  of  Down,  the  affectionate  wife, 
Affrica,  caused  the  effigy  of  De  Courci  (which,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  period,  occu- 
pied its  position  in  the  founders'  wall  tomb  in 
Down  Abbey)  to  be  removed  to  this  secluded  out- 
of-the-way  abbey  in  the  Ards,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  De  Lacy's  spiteful  mutilation.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  about  1219,  she  retired  to 
Grey  Abbey  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  works  of  piety.  In  this  effigy  the  features 
which  most  interest  us  are  the  remains  of 
MediiBval  sculptured  foliage,  which  we  find 
carved  so  cleverly  at  the  edge  of  the  slab  on 
which  this  cross-legged  effigy  reclines,  and  which 
must  originally  have  been  very  beautiful.  We 
have  yet  on  it  portion  of  the  sculptured  Chantry 
priest,  kneeling  at  his  office  at  the  head  of  the 
slab  ;  at  his  feet  crouched  the  carved  lion,  boldly 
chiselled,  forming  a  usual  accessory  to  the  monu- 
ment of  a  Mediajval  knight.  The  remains  of  this 
heraldic  lion  is  one  of  the  many  unattached  scraps 
of  Gothic  sculpture  found  now  in  the  abbey. 

Henry  II.  made  various  pretexts  for  under- 
taking the  conquest  of  Ireland,  to  aid  which  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  in  Ireland  the  same  device 
which  his  fathers  had  adopted  to  facilitate  their 
aggrandisement  of  Wales  —  i.e.,  he  partitioned 
the  country  among  his  enterprising  warriors,  and 
"  accepted  their  homage  in  advance  of  possession," 
authorising  them  to  maintain  troops  at  their  own 
charges  so  as  to  make  good  his  grant  of  what 
never  belonged  to  him.  No  portion  of  Ireland, 
except  Wexford,  was  so  thoroughly  castled  as  the 
shores  of  Locale  and  the  Strangford  Lough.  We 
have  remains  to  this  day  of  Anglo-Norman  castles 
and  keeps,  each  within  a  few  miles  or  signalling 
distance  of  each  other.  Avoiding  the  treacherous 
glens,  they  selected  often  the  ancient  Celtic  duns 
for  the  sites  of  their  castles,  as  the  donjon  of 
Dundrum  ;  more  frequently  we  find  the  remains 
of  their  fortalices  on  the  rocky  peninsulas  or 
islands  in  the  fiords  as  on  .Strangfiord,  or  serving 
to  sentinel  the  heads  of  the  numerous  inlets  or 
lagoons.  In  County  Antrim  they  perched  them 
on  tho  basalt  crags  which  fringe  the  coast  from 
(.'arrickfcrgus  to  Dunluce  and  Dunscvcri('k  ;  till 
they  belted  tho  coast  of  L'lidia  and  the  shores  of 
its  fiords  with  fortresses  and  pele  towers,  castles 
and  keeps.  For  strategical  and  personal  reasons, 
De  Courci  and  his  Anglo-Norman  barons  in 
Ulster  relied  for  their  base  of  supplies  upon  their 


maritime  connections  with  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
Wales,  and  even  with  Ijanca.shire  and  Cumber- 
land, rather  than  with  their  Anglo-Norman 
compatriots  of  tho  English  Palo  in  Ireland,  or 
with  theking's  viceroy  in  Dublin,  who  was  jealous 
of  De  Courci.  .Such  physical  difficulties  as  the 
IMourno  Mountains  and  tho  mountainous  district 
round  Carlingfiord,  as  weU  as  the  bogs,  morasses, 
and  forests  of  Meath,  interposed  between  Dublin 
and  Ulidia,  and  served  the  purposes  of  DeCourci's 
policy,  isolating  him  by  land,  and  favouiing  his 
ambitious  projects  and  assumption  of  semi-royalty 
and  independent  state.  The  Angevin  King 
Henry  II.  had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  in  the 
various  pressing  circumstances  in  his  dominions 
in  France  and  in  England  that  for  the  time  being 
the  rapid  march  of  events  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  Hibernia  passed  unnoticed  except  by  the 
Viceroy  de  Lasci  in  Dubbn,  who  was  biding  his 
time  in  order  to  humiliate  the  Earl  of  Ulster. 

De  Courci' s  connection  with  the  Scandinavian 
King  of  Man,  and  his  occasional  military  and 
political  alliances  with  the  Norsemen  of  that 
kingdom,  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to 
absorb  and  di-aw  to  his  forces  the  Ostmen  from 
their  maritime  settlements  on  the  fiords  of  Ulster 
—such  as  Carlingfiord  and  Strangfiord.  During 
the  term  of  De  Courci' s  rule  here,  Ulidia  became 
colonised  by  a  large  number  of  English  adven- 
turers, whose  names  and  descendants  are  stiU 
weU  represented  here  in  Ulster.  As  was  natural, 
he  was  followed  by  hosts  of  fi-iends  from  Wales 
and  Cumberland — traders  as  well  as  military.  It 
was  a  stirring  time  here  in  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim  in  the  closing  years  of  the  12th 
century.  He  brought  over  colonies  of  monks,  he 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, both  for  abbey  and  church  architecture, 
as  well  as  for  his  castles,  and  he  patronised  the 
constructive  arts.  Under  the  vigorous  rule  of 
this  militant  churchman  all  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements  of  the  diocese  were  completely 
transformed,  and  the  country  was  studded  with 
churches,  chapels,  abbeys,  and  vicarages,  built  in 
stone  and  mortar  (a  new  revelation  to  the  wattle- 
working  Celts).  The  annals  of  the  succeeding 
centuries  show  that  there  has  been  nothing  like 
it  in  Ulster  for  over  600  years,  after  De  Courci's 
time,  until  in  this  19th  century  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  of  Ireland  bestirred  themselves  to 
build  parish  churches,  and  the  various  religious 
denominations  organised  their  church  extension 
schemes.  The  church  and  chapel  builders  and 
ecclesiastical  art  workers  had  a  good  time  of  it 
here  in  the  closing  years  of  the  12th  century  and 
early  in  the  13th  century,  as  such  armies  of 
masons,  and  carpenters,  and  buUdcrs,  and  arti- 
ficers would  be  necessary  in  the  erection  of  the 
numerous  castles  which  De  Courci's  followers 
built  in  County  Down,  in  Ardglass,  and  around 
Strangford  Lough,  and  in  County  Antrim,  from 
Carrickfergus  to  the  eyries  on  the  rock-bound 
coasts  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  This  went  on 
coincident  with  the  imperious  demands  of  De 
Courci  for  abbeys  for  his  colonies  of  Benedictine 
and  Cistercian  monks,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous 
secular  chapels,  oratories,  altarages,  rectories, 
and  ^dcarages,  of  which  we  have  such  a  long  list 
in  the  taxation  made  in  the  13th  century,  given 
in  Bishop  Reeves'  book  !  It  was  not  till  1232 
and  1240  that  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
appeared  in  Ulster. 

De  Courci  was  as  distinguished  in  acts  which 
combined  craftiness  and  devotion  as  he  was  in 
military  prowess.  In  his  wily  policy  with  his 
Irish  subjects  he  became  a  fer\ent  votary  and 
benefactor  at  the  shrine  which  he  constructed  for 
the  bones  of  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland, 
with  which  he  also  caused  to  be  enshrined  the 
relics  of  St.  Brigid  and  St.  Columba.  Donard, 
an  Irish  art  workman,  omamented  the  shrine 
erected  within  the  sanctuary  of  his  cathedral. 
This  cathedral  was  the  minster  of  the  magnificent 
Benedictine  Abbey  at  Downpatrick,  the  chancel 
or  choir  of  which  alone  was  as  largo  as  the  entire 
modern  cathedral  of  Down  ;  which,  in  fact,  was 
built  on  the  ruined  arcades  of  De  Courci's  choir. 
Here  we  have  presented  to  us  some  very  curious 
carvings  and  scraps  of  art  works.  Dr.  Lanlgan 
tells  us  that,  "in  the  peculiar-  manner  then  in 
vogue  of  founding  monasteries,  and  in  the 
fashionable  mode  of  purchasing  off  sins  and 
obtaining  forgiveness  from  Heaven,  De  Courci 
distinguished  himself  beyond  many  others." 
This  was  simply  robbing  St.  Patrick  to  pay  St. 
Peter,  for  he  turned  adrift  the  native  Irish 
clergy  witliout  compensation,  and  in  their  places 
established  colonies  of  monks  from  various  parts 
of  England,  as  a  perusal  of  the  long  list  of  abbeys. 
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founded  and  rcfounded  liy  him,  would  prove. 
The  pulses  of  ecclcsiastieal  and  architectural  life 
beat  slower  and  slower  in  Ulidia  when  the 
great  Earl  de  C'ourci  lay  powerless  in  the 
grave,  and  1  eat  still  slower  and  slower  when 
the  carls  who,  having  deposed  and  ousted 
the  valiant  de  Courci,  are  themselves  pitted 
by  the  King  against  eiich  other,  and  successively 
deposed  and  ousted.  Then  the  long  billows  of 
adversity  rolled  over  the  churches  and  abbeys, 
but  chiefly  over  the  noble  Abbey  Minster  at 
Down.  The  churches  and  abbeys,  with  their 
battlementcd  and  crenellated  towers,  and  their 
pure  Early  ]'>nglish  details  in  arcade  and  column, 
became  dilapidated,  and  come  in  for  some  of  the 
hard  knocks  which  were  going  all  round  late  in 
the  1 3th  centuiy,  during  which  the  English  earls 
and  barons  and  the  Celtic  petty  kings  and  chief- 
tains so  often  change  sides.  The  records  tell  us 
of  the  fre(iucnt  desecration  and  burning  of  the 
Abbey  Jlinster  at  Down,  and  of  the  efforts  to 
collect  money  to  repair  and  rebuild  it.  Mr. 
Phillips  here  exhibited  illustrations  of  the  \mique 
series  of  siulptiirings  in  Downpatrick  Abbey. 
The  art  student  desirous  of  seeing  in  this  united 
diocese  the  best  and  most  extensive  remains  of 
that  (Jothic  epoch  of  Jledia^val  architecture 
known  as  the  Early  English  style,  must  travel  aO 
the  way  to  Grey  Abbey,  in  the  Ards  of  Down, 
about  six  miles  south  of  Newtownards,  and  there, 
in  a  secluded  spot,  sheltered  behind  a  wooded  hill, 
close  to  a  never-failing  spring  of  j)ure  water,  in 
"  a  populous  solitude  of  trees  and  birds,"  he  will 
see  laid  out  on  the  greensward  the  perfect  ground 
plan  in  cut  stone  of  a  complete  Anglo-  Irish  abbey 
of  the  Cistercian  reformation.  When  wc  explain 
that  it  was  founded  in  the  year  a.d.  1193,  that  it 
was  built  for  Bamardine  monks,  and  that  most 
probal)ly  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  wrought  by 
the  hands  of  the  monks  themselves,  you  maj' 
expect  something  characteristic,  when  you  are 
informed  that  it  was  the  spontaneous,  generous 
free-will  offering,  after  the  glorious  fashion  of 
the  times,  of  pious  Affrica,  the  devout  wife  of 
John  de  Courci,  first  Earl  c>f  Ulster ;  when  all 
this  has  been  staled  about  the  abbcj'  ruins,  you 
may  expect  architectural  details  of  chaste 
simplicity,  that  the  sculpture,  or  traces  of 
it,  will  be  severe,  and  that  the  mouldings 
will  be  the  purest  of  their  type,  that  the  plan  will 
be  common  sense,  and  the  arrangements  sanitary. 
We  find  our  interest  focussed  here  at  Grey  Abbey, 
because  it  is  a  souvenir  in  Ulster  of  an  epoch  of 
spiritual  awakening  in  Europe;  just  when  Europe 
was  emerging  from  the  dark  ages,  an  awakening 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  Apostolic  times,  or  of 
Wj'clilfe  and  his  followers  in  the  1-tth  centurj',  or 
of  Luther's  Reformation  in  the  loth  century,  or 
of  the  revival  times  of  more  recent  years.  This 
ruin  at  Grey  Abbey  also  evokes  our  interest  as 
being  the  best  and  most  typical  relic  in  this 
province  of  that  now  departure  in  lilediieval  times 
of  ecclesiastical  art — that  great  reformation  of 
architecture  in  the  12th  century  which  so  rapidly 
within  a  century  studded  Eui-ope  with  some  of  the 
noblest  structural  creations  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  There  is  proof  in  the  progressive  or 
transition  character  of  the  architectural  work  at 
Grey  Abbey  that  it  took  several  years  to  build. 
You  will  notice  the  round  arch,  Komanesque  or 
Norman  work,  the  earliest  work  in  the  stone- 
cutters' details  ;  then  you  wiU  notice  the  beautiful 
arcade  of  windows  in  the  gable,  which  are  lancet 
shape,  and  are  the  Early  English  work.  Look, 
then,  at  the  richly -moulded  deeply-recessed  door- 
way of  13th-century  work :  you  observe  the 
deeply-cut  dog-tooth  ornaments,  and  the  traces 
of  carved  foliage  on  the  capitals.  This  shows 
still  further  progression  in  architectural  work. 
True,  this  abbey  does  not  compare  in  overwhelm- 
ing massiveness  and  magnitude  with  Tintem,  or 
Fountains  or  other  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
Cistercian  abbeys,  nor  does  it  possess  such  a  vast 
field  of  sculpturing  or  architectural  detail ;  but  in 
its  ground  plan,  which  is  still  unaltered,  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  Lady  de  Courci' s  monk 
builders  in  her  own  lifetime  completed  the  abbey 
all  in  accordance  with  that  particular  arrange- 
ment which  the  Cistercians  made  their  beau  ideal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  number  of 
lantern  slides  of  antiquities  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  were  shown  by  Jlr.  Milligan. 


STEEL  BRIDGE  PINS. 

MR.  A.  C.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
in  a  paper  on  "  Steel  Bridge  Pens,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  submits 
a  specification  for  improved  bridge  pins.    It  is 


proposed  that  they  should  be  made  of  open -hearth 
steel.  The  pins  >ised  generally  are  of  two  kinds, 
"rolled"  and  "forged."  The  author  says,  "In 
the  case  of  rolled  pins  the  main  consideration  of 
the  roller  is  to  finish  the  pins  truly  round,  and  of 
the  required  diameter,  and  not  break  his  rolls. 
This  last  consideration  leads  him  to  have  the 
bloom  heated  as  hot  as  maj-  be  without  burning, 
and  in  consequence  it  happens  that  some  blooms 
are  too  hot  and  are  burnt  and  overheated.  Six- 
inch  pins  are  often  finished  so  hot  that  a  bar  2.5ft. 
long  can  bo  cut  into  18in.  lengths  on  the  hot 
saw."  These  pins,  he  says,  "  in  consequence, 
lack  work,  both  in  reduction  of  section  and 
finishing  temperature,  and  are  likely  to  be  coarsely 
crystalline  and  deficient  in  toughness  and  ductility, 
if  not  absolutely  brittle."  It  is  found  that  forged 
:)ins  are  better  than  rolled  pins,  and  that  the 
setter  the  steel  the  better  the  pin.  It  is  also  found 
that  a  medium  hard  steel  of  about  70,000lb.  ulti- 
mate strength  will  give  better  results  than  a  soft 
steel.  All  pins  are  improved  by  annealing. 
Mr.  Cunningham  gives  a  series  of  tables  which 
show  interesting  results.  These  prove  that  the 
rolled  pins  made  from  common  steel  are  not  so 
good  as  those  annealed,  which  show  greater 
ultimate  strength. 


CARPENTERS'  COMPANY'S  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

THE  annual  examination  for  shop  and  outdoor 
foremen,  &c.,  held  by  the  Carpenters'  Com- 
pany took  place  at  their  Hall,  and  at  the  Com- 
pany's Trades  Training  Schools,  Great  Titchfield- 
street  (for  the  practical  work)  on  June  10-13. 
Among  the  examiners  present  were  Messrs.  J. 
Wolfe  Barrj',  C.B.  (President  of  the  Institute  of 
Ci\-il  Engineers),  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.R.S.  (ex- 
President  R.I.B.A.),  Professor  Banister  Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Prof.  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I. B. A., 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Pitc  (I'resident  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association).  Of  the  candidates  who 
presented  themselves,  the  following  passed.  The 
number  is  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  Wo 
have  arranged  the  names  in  order  of  merit : — 

.Ja.s.  'Willianison,  extra  silver  medal. 

FiKST  Ci..\ss  Certificates. — (1)  Jas.  Clark,  silver 
medal,  (2)  J.  J.  L.  Oakey,  bronze  medal,  (31  .J.  T.  Hall, 
(4)  I.  G.  Clarke,  (5  i  K.  C.  Freeman,  (6)  H.  Harrington, 
(7)  ii.  T.  Claydon,  (8)  T.  B.  Kidner  and  F.  Hibberd  (leq.) 

Second  Class  Ckrtikicates. — (9)  Geo.  Ayres,  (10) 

H.  G.  Owen,  (11)  L.  H.  Bennett,  (12)  W.  O.  Jordan,  (1.3) 
A.  T.  Dermott,  (14)  Jas.  Nowell,  (15)  A.  E.  Atkins,  (16) 
F.  Bull,  (17)  W.  Middleton,  (18)  Jas.  ClvS,  (19)  W.  E. 
Lewis,  (201  H.  Eustiee,  (21)  G.  F.  Hicks,  (22)  Chas. 
Phillips,  (23)  W.  A.  Cross,  (24)  A.  A.  Reed,  (25) 
J.  E.  Pearce  and  T.  IHlffrim  (jeq.),  (26)  "W.  A.  HiU,  (27) 

I.  G.  Andersen,  (28)  H.  Haynes,  (29)  F.  S.  Judd  (30) 
H.  C.  Williams. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  STEEL  PIPES. 

IN  a  paper  on  the  ' '  Flow  of  Water  in  Wrought 
and  Cast  Iron  Pipes  from  28in.  to  42in. 
Diameter,"  by  Sir.  I.  W.  Smith,  M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
a  description  is  given  of  the  steel  pipes  used  in 
the  water  supply  of  the  City  of  Portland,  Or., 
from  the  BuU  Run  River.  These  pipes  are  "com- 
posed of  coin,  plates,  made  in  alternate  large  and 
small  sections,  the  small  fitting  at  each  end  into 
the  larger.  The  plates  are  double  riveted  on  the 
straight  seams,  single  riveted  on  the  round,  and 
coated  with  a  preparation  of  asphalte,  which 
roimd  off  the  projecting  edges  of  the  joints  and 
tend  to  lessen  the  frictional  resistance  on  the 
pipes.  The  rivets  were  not  countersunk.  On 
the  42in.  pipe  the  thickness  of  the  plates  corre- 
sponds to  Nos.  6  and  i  B.W.G.  except  for  about 
half  a  mile,  on  which  it  is  fin.  On  the  other  pipes, 
35in.  and  33in.,  the  thickness  is  0-203in.,  or 
No.  6  B.W.G."  The  author  refers  to  the  dis- 
tortion caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  filling, 
which  reduced  the  vertical  and  increased  the 
horizontal  diameters  lin.  to  4in.,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  fill  and  the  care  in  tamping  under 
and  roimd  the  pipes.  By  experiments  made 
by  jack  screws  and  loads  of  earth,  it  was 
found  that  under  any  load  the  mean  of  the 
diameters  was  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circidar  pipe.  When  relieved  from  pressure  the 
pipe  resumed  its  original  form,  and  remained 
tight  when  subjected  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  of 
1501b.  to  the  square  inch.  All  riveted  and 
wrought  pipes  are  subject  to  this  change  of  action 
more  or  less  according  to  the  thickness  of  plates, 
the  diameters,  and  the  filling.  The  steel  pipes 
were  made  of  different  diameters  to  suit  the 
grades.  There  were  42in.,  35in.,  and  33in.,  the 
greater  diameter  extending  from  the  head  works 
down  Bull  Run  and  across  the  Sandy  River.  The 


42in.  pipes  were  over  very  rough  ground  with 
many  bonds  and  summits.  It  is  stated  that  the 
water  is  conducted  to  the  city  through  these 
riveted  steel  and  cast-iron  pipes,  the  first  24  mill 
and  the  other  six  miles  in  length.  'I'he  fomu  i 
extend  from  the  source  to  the  reservoir  on  thi 
cast  of  the  Williamette  River;  thence  the  ca.sl- 
iron  pipe  to  a  reservoir  on  the  west  side,  passint; 
under  the  river  by  means  of  a  submerged  pipi 
2,000ft.  in  length.  The  author's  paper  gives  tin 
equations  deduced  from  the  hydraulic  formula  of 
discharge,  and  tables  of  diameters,  height,  and 
hydraulic  grades  of  the  pipes,  and  he  shows  the 
differences  of  flow  and  discharge  caused  by  the 
bends  and  grades. 


THE  LANCASHIRE  FEDERATION  OF 
BUILDING  TRADE  EMPLOYERS. 

THE  second  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
I'ederation  was  held  at  the  Palatine  Hotel, 
Blackpool,  on  Saturday  last  (June  13).  I'he 
president,  Jlr.  John  Fecitt,  Blackburn,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attend;ince  of 
representatives  from  Accrington,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Blackburn,  Blackpool,  Burnley,  Chorley, 
Colne,  Darwen,  Nelson,  Oldham,  Preston,  Roch- 
dale, Stalybridge,  &c.  The  minutes  of  the  half- 
yearly  general  meeting,  held  at  Blackburn  in 
December  last,  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
report  was  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  report 
the  committee  referred  to  the  progress  made  in 
strengthening  the  Federation  during  the  half- 
year.  ITio  two  local  associations,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Stalybridge  and  district,  and  Blackpool, 
had  joined  during  the  past  six  months,  and  others 
were  expected  to  do  so  shortly.  The  relations 
between  employers  and  operatives  were  reviewed 
at  some  length,  and  details  given  of  the  changes 
in  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  working 
rules.  The  treasurer  presented  his  accounts, 
which  were  considered  very  satisfactory,  and  th. 
balance-sheet  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Mr.  W.  Cunliffe  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing 
yejir,  receiving  the  nomination  of  the  majority  of 
the  branches.  Mr.  James  Storrs,  Stalybridge 
was  elected  vice-president,  Mr.  F.  vV.  Briscoe, 
Bolton,  hon.  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  W.  Shepherd. 
Rochdale,  and  J.  Hawley,  Colne,  hon.  auditors. 
The  representatives  elected  by  the  branches  on 
the  executive  committee  were  approved.  The 
secretarj-  (Mr.  J.  Tomlinson,  Preston)  reported 
that  counsel's  opinion  on  the  form  of  indenture 
of  apprenticeship  selected  for  adoption  by  the 
executive  committee  had  been  received,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  opinion  an  amended  form 
had  been  drafted  by  the  solicitors.  The  form 
was  duly  considered  and  adopted  for  use  in  thr 
federated  to^vns.  It  was  decided  to  amend  the 
rules  to  give  the  executive  more  control  over  the 
affiliated  associations,  and  to  elect  an  emergency 
committee  to  deal  with  disputes  and  matters  of 
urgency.  Other  business  of  great  interest  to  the 
trade  was  considered,  and  suggestions  dealt  with 
as  to  the  best  method  of  strengthening  the 
Federation  and  extending  its  influence,  while 
reports  of  dispute  were  received  from  the  various 
branches.  A  hearty  vote  was  passed  thanking 
the  retiring  president  for  his  services  during  the 
year,  and  for  his  exertions  in  forming  the 
Federation,  and  Mr.  Fecitt  having  suitably 
responded,  the  meeting  terminated.  The  next 
quarterly  meeting  will  be  held  at  Darwen  in 
September. 


CHIPS. 

Last  week  a  special  meeting  of  the  Blackburn 
Town  Council  was  held  to  make  the  appointment  of 
a  borough  and  water  engineer  for  the  borough,  the 
post  being  worth  £700  per  year.  Mr.  Stubbs,  the 
borough  engineer  of  Darwen,  was  appointed. 

The  Stirling  Town  Council  had  a  long  discussion 
on  Monday  night  on  the  subject  of  the  new  muni- 
cipal buildings  for  the  burgh,  the  discussion 
following  upon  a  motion  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
a  site.  The  Provost  expressed  his  preference  for 
the  Com  Exchange  site,  several  members  favoured 
the  site  of  the  present  Council  Chambers,  and 
others  were  for  delay.  Ultimately  the  matter 
was  delayed  for  two  months,  in  order  that 
additional  infoiination  might  be  put  before  the 
members. 

With  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Martin  Kelly,  builder  and  contractor,  Dominick- 
street,  Galway,  on  Wednesday  week.  He  had  con- 
tracted for  and  executed  many  important  building 
works  in  and  about  Galway,  and  always  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 
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CITY    GUILDS,    XO.     XX.  THE    HAXL    OF  THE 

SKIXXERS'   COMPAXy  :   THE  ST.VIRCASE. 

The  famous  "  Cedar  Room"  of  this  Cit}'  Guild 
•was  illustrated  in  the  Building  Xfws  for  May  24, 
189.5,  -when  we  published  a  sheet  of  drawings  of 
i:he  Company's  historic  plate.  To-day  we  give  a 
photograph  of  the  staircase,  erected  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Georges,  when  the  wainscoted  oak 
parlour  was  carried  out.  The  hall  was  refronted 
by  an  architect  named  Jupp  in  1790.  A  brief 
•account  of  the  history  and  foimdation  of  the 
Skinners'  Company  appeared  in  our  pages  when 
4he  above-named  illustrations  were  given. 

THE    ROOST,"    PUESTWICH,    NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

This  house  takes  the  place  and  name  of  an  old 
one  on  the  site,  now  demolished.  It  has 
been  built  in  a  substantial  manner  with  solid 
•external  walls  14in.  in  thickness,  and  faced  with 
small  Accrington  bricks  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
The  upper  portion  of  gables  and  the  spaces 
-dividing  the  bay  windows  are  in  cement,  with 
modelled  ornament  in  relief.  The  roofs  are 
•covered  with  Broseley  tiles  of  a  purple  brown 
-colour,  and  the  vertical  tile  hanging  is  of  a 
lighter  shade.  The  ground-plan  annexed  to  the 
view  shows  the  accommodation  of  that  floor.  In 
<the  basement  there  is  a  well-lighted  billiard- 
a-oom,  besides  larder  and  wine  cellar.  The  first 
and  second  floors  provide  eight  bedrooms  in  all, 
with  the  usual  bath,  Unen,  and  box-rooms, 
lavatory,  &c.  The  entrance  hail  is  panelled  to  a 
height  of  6ft.  in  Kauri  pine,  with  leather  paper 
above,  and  is  divided  from  the  main  staircase  by 
square  fluted  columns  ;  these  and  the  balustrade 
of  staircase  are  also  in  Kauri  pine,  and  the  floor 
laid  with  lin.  oak  and  mahogany  parquet.  The 
drawing-room  is  designed  in  "The  Adams" 
fltyle,  the  woodwork  painted  ivory  white  with 
salmon-coloured  paper  for  filling.  The  contract 
"has  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by 
JVfessrs.  H.  Megarity,  of  Strangeways,  Man- 
-chester,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Langham, 
architect,  Manchester. 

XEVi  PRKMLSKS  FOR  THE   YOUNG   MEN's  CHRISTIAN 
A.S.SOCIATION,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The  Association  has  acquired  the  block  of 
property  known  as  the  Joiners'  Hall,  and 
Blackett-street  I'ost-oflfice,  lying  between  their 
present  premises  and  the  Academy  of  Arts.  It  is 
intended  to  pull  down  the  whole  of  these  pre- 
mises and  erect  a  new  building  (which  we 
dllustrate  herewith  to-day)  from  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  F.lt.I.B.A.,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  which  were  selected  in  competition  by 
the  sussessor,  Mr.  G.  G.  Ifoskins,  F.Ii.l.I5.A.,  of 
I)arlington.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  i:i:ift.  in 
Blackett-street,  and  the  cost,  including  fittings, 
M  estimated  at  £l!>,r,oo.    'J'he  site  is  at  the 


junction  of  the  three  main  thoroughfares.  Grey- 
street,  Grainger-street,  and  Blackett-street,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  The  premises  will 
comprise  a  well-lighted  basement,  and  four  stories 
above.  The  cafe  in  the  basement  comprises  large 
public  dining-rooms  and  ladies  dining-room  (each 
provided  with  separate  lavatories),  kitchen, 
scullery,  larder,  coal  cellars,  &c.  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fa(,'ade  in  Blackett- 
street.  Ascending  the  staircase  to  the  first  floor, 
a  spacious  landing  is  overlooked  by  the  general 
ofiice  of  the  Association  ;  on  the  left  is  the  main 
floor  of  the  large  haU,  and  on  the  right  the 
reception  room.  The  reception  room  is  34ft.  by 
20ft.  Opening  out  of  the  reception  room  is  the 
general  and  private  office,  with  counter  and  desk 
for  clerk,  and  telephone  box.  The  large  hall  has 
accommodation  for  700  persons,  including  plat- 
form and  gallery.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
committee  room,  which  is  24ft.  by  13ft.  6in., 
and  has  a  large  bay  window  overlooking  Blackett- 
street.  The  yoimg  men's  parlour  adjoins  this 
room.  A  6ft.  corridor  runs  down  the  centre  of 
this  floor  to  the  small  hall  situated  at  the  Monu- 
ment end.  This  haU  will  seat  300,  including  30 
on  the  platform.  An  ante-room  (with  lavatory 
above)  adjoins.  A  kitchen,  with  cooking  range 
and  usual  storage  room,  is  placed  next  to  the 
ante-room,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  soirees  or  other  large  social  gather- 
ings. A  ladies'  lavator}-  and  cloak-room  is 
arranged  in  a  mezzanine  floor  between  the  second 
and  third  floors.  The  remainder  of  this  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  gallery  of  the  large  hall,  access  to 
which  can  also  be  gained  by  the  main  staircase. 
The  gymnasium,  53ft.  by  48ft.,  is  placed  on  the 
third  floor  over  the  large  hall,  and  is  provided 
with  a  special  double  floor  to  prevent  any  sounds 
from  the  exercises  there  reaching  the  hall.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  on  this  floor  for  lavatories 
and  baths,  dressing-rooms,  and  lockers  for 
gymnasts,  instructor,  and  leaders.  The  remainder 
of  this  floor,  with  the  exception  of  one  classroom, 
18ft.  by  16ft.,  has  been  arranged  as  a  first-class 
photographic  studio,  including  reception-room, 
gentlemen's  dressing-room,  ladies'  dressing-room, 
and  lavatories.  The  top  floor  contains  a  photo- 
graphic studio,  31ft.  Gin.  by  22ft.,  dark  room 
and  office  in  the  tower  ;  also  a  visitors'  gallery  to 
the  gymnasium,  approached  by  a  separate  stair- 
case from  the  corridor  on  the  third  floor. 

NEW  CHURCH  AT  HE.iTON,  NE.iR  BOLTON. 

The  above  new  church,  which  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  R.  KniU-Freeman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bolton  and 
Manchester,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
and  vriU  shorth'  be  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  jNIanchester.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  the  Decorated,  the  plan 
embracing  nave,  north  and  south  transepts,  and 
aisles,  chancel,  clergy  and  choir  vestries, 
and  organ  -  chamber  on  the  south  side  of 
chancel,  space  being  left  on  the  north  side 
for  a  chapel  or  chancel  aisle  when  required.  The 
length  of  the  new  edifice  internally  is  101ft. ^ — 
69ft.  being  given  to  the  nave  and  32ft.  to  the 
chancel.  The  width  across  the  transepts  is  59ft. 
and  across  the  aisles  44ft.,  the  nave  and  chancel 
being  21ft.  wide.  A  porch  gives  entrance  on  the 
south  side,  and  there  is  also  a  door  on  the  north 
side.  The  vestries  are  provided  with  a  separate 
entrance,  that  reserved  for  the  clergy  being  ap- 
proached by  a  circular  staircase,  which  is  finished 
as  a  bell-turret,  and  surmounted  by  an  orna- 
mental weather  vane.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  4.50  worshippers.  Externally  the  church 
has  been  built  of  flat-faced  Yorkshire  parjjoints 
relie^'ed  'hy  red  Rainhill  stone  dressings  to  the 
windows,  doorways,  &c.,  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  strawberry-coloured  tiles.  Intemall}',  the 
arcading  and  other  stonework  has  been  executed 
in  Corsham  Down,  Bath  stone,  the  walls  generally 
being  plastered,  and  the  woodwork  pitch-pine 
throughout,  unvarnished.  A  handsome  reredos 
in  oak  is  also  to  be  erected  in  the  church.  The 
amoimt  of  the  contract  is  about  £4,000,  and  the 
work  of  erection  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Edward  Lewis  and  Sons,  contractors,  of  Black- 
bum,  their  sub-contractors  for  the  woodwork 
having  been  Messrs.  Moore  Bros.,  of  Rawtenstall, 
and  yir.  George  Speechly  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

ECCLE.STON  RECTORY,  CHE.STER. 

The  drawing  illustrated  is  now  being  exhi- 
bited in  the  Royal  Academj%  and  the  building 
is  in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs.  Thos.  M. 
Lock  wood  and  Sons,  architects,  of  Chester, 
for  Ilis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G. 


The  plan  shows  the  g(,'noral  arrangement  and 
accommodation.  The  elevations  are  treati;d 
in  thin  Ruabon  facing  bricks,  the  angles,  quoins, 
windows,  and  gabl(;s  being  in  red  and  white 
stonework,  and  th(!  roofs  are  green  .slated.  Tlie 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Parker 
Bros.,  contractors,  of  Chester. 

DORMITORY  AND  APARTMENT  HUILUINO  AT 
KOSTON,  MASS. 

This  building,  which  we  illustrate  herewith,  is 
designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  small  apartments 
containing  from  two  to  three  and  four  rooms  and 
bath  each,  in  a  desirable  and  central  locality,  for 
a  reasonable  rental,  and  particularly  for  thi- 
students  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  art 
and  medical  schools.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
a  complete  quadrangle,  with  an  interior  court- 
yard, having  an  area  of  about  7,500sq.ft.  All 
the  entrances  to  the  building  are  from  the  court- 
yard. Along  the  northerly  side  of  the  court  ari 
three  entrances  to  the  stair  halls,  and  on  the 
southerly  side  four.  These  stairways  continue  to 
the  top  story,  and  give  access  to  the  apartments 
at  each  floor.  This  plan  avoids  the  necessity  of 
corridors  and  waste  of  area,  and  virtually  gives  a 
series  of  separate  houses  with  but  two  suites  on 
each  floor,  thus  giving  privacy  to  the  occupants 
not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  Trinity  Court  is  the  privat(; 
school.  This  school  wUl  be  equipped  with  a 
chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  beside  a  large 
playroom,  six  large  classrooms  and  one  school- 
room, lighted  on  both  sides,  with  perfect  ven- 
tilation, and  capable  of  seating  125  pupOs. 
On  the  first  floor,  at  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance;  is  the  public  restaurant,  and  beyond, 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  courtyard,  are 
two  large  dining-rooms  for  occupants  of  the 
building.  Be}fond,  on  this  side,  is  a  space  to  be 
used  for  apartments  or  club-rooms  at  Trinity- 
place  end,  and  a  private  school,  and  oh  the 
southerly  side  a  number  of  club  or  society 
meeting-rooms.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
floors  contain  24  apartments  each,  these  being  of 
two,  three,  and  four  rooms  and  bath,  each  with 
large  closets  and  open  fireplaces  in  the  parlours. 
There  are  no  light- shafts  or  wells  in  the  building, 
every  room  and  bath-room  being  an  outside  room. 
On  the  top  floor  are  apartments  at  both  ends, 
while  the  sides  of  the  court  between  are  arranged 
for  studios,  aU  being  accessible  from  the  elevators 
by  corridors  carried  around  to  the  southerly  sides, 
with  studios  at  the  north  with  skylights  in  the 
roof.  These  studios  are  arranged  the  same  as 
single  studios,  with  an  alcove  and  toilet-room, 
and  others  with  living-room,  bed,  and  bath-room. 
The  material  of  construction  will  be  rough  red 
brick  of  carefully-selected  colour,  laid  in  white 
mortar,  with  trimmings  of  Ohio  buff  sandstone. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  a  light-green  slate, 
while  the  roofs  of  the  dormers  will  be  of  copper. 
The  courtyard  wiU  be  asphalted,  with  sidewalks 
of  yellow  tile.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  structure 
will  be  over  £70,000,  exclusive  of  land.  Messrs. 
Ball  and  Dabney,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the 
architects.  We  are  indebted  to  the  American 
Architect  for  these  illustrations. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Friends'  meeting-house  is  to  be  built  at 
Coventry.  There  will  be  school  and  classrooms 
attached,  the  total  cost  being  £2,500. 

The  file  cutters  of  Manchester  and  district,  owing 
to  the  briskness  of  trade,  are  pressing  their  employers 
to  return  to  the  "full  price"  which  was  departed 
from  over  20  years  ago. 

The  plans  for  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  new  theatre 
have  been  approved.  The  theatre  will  accommodate 
1,345  persons.  The  buUding  will  have  a  frontage 
of  86ft.  in  the  Haymaiket  and  145ft.  in.  Charles- 
street. 

Northwich  is  about  to  be  provided  with  technical 
schools.  Mr.  William  Molyneux,  of  Northwich,  is 
to  be  the  builder,  his  tender  of  £5,800  having  just 
been  accepted. 

In  the  ventilation  of  Rosemoimt  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Aberdeen,  now  being  erected  to  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Wilson,  architects, 
Aberdeen,  the  "Climax"  patent  direct- acting 
invisible  roof  ventilators  are  being  used  and  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Cousland  and  Mackay,  ventilating 
engineers,  Glasgow. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chatham  Town  Council  last 
week,  the  mayor  reported  that  he  had  seen  the 
architect,  Mr.  Bond,  with  reference  to  the  plans  of 
the  new  town  h.all.  He  hoped  that  the  new  founda- 
tion-stone would  be  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York  about 
the  middle  of  October. 
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BiiisTOL. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Salvation  Army  citadel  at  Bristol  was  laid  on 
■Saturday  last.  The  principal  frontage  is  to  bo 
in  Ashley-road,  and  will  be  of  red  brick  with 
freestone  dressings,  whilst  the  cmbattloments  and 
style  of  architecture  arc  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  name  given  to  the  structure.  The  chief 
meeting-hall  is  to  provide  accommodation  for 
from  1,800  to  2,000  worshippers.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  a  small  hall  to  accommodate  500 
•children  in  classes,  and  beyond  this  several 
vestries  or  smaller  rooms  for  the  \ise  of  the  bands- 
men, officers,  and  others.  The  building  has  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  of  Wood  (ircen, 
London ;  whilst  the  architect  is  llaior  Gordon,  of 
the  S.A. 

EnoTOK. — The  parish  church  of  Edgton,  after 
thorough  restoration,  which  has  been  canned  on 
during  the  past  ten  months,  was  reopened  for 
•divine  service  on  Sunday  week.  Portions  of  the 
walls  of  the  old  fabric  had  to  be  pulled  down, 
■owing  to  their  dangeroiis  condition,  and  rebuilt. 
TTic  roof  is  new,  niatchboardc^d  with  pitch-pine, 
felted,  and  covered  with  the  best  Kuabon  tiles. 
Six  new  windows  have  been  put  in.  The  cast 
window  geometrically  worked  with  stained  glass, 
in  which  appear  the  emblems  of  the  Four  ICvan- 
.gclists  and  the  figures  of  three  angels.  The  old 
turri  t,  whic^h  was  constructed  of  wood,  has  been 
su2)erseded  by  one  of  stone,  in  which  now  hang 
the  two  old  bells  cast  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  the  chancel,  new  choir-stalls, 
madt^  of  oak,  have  been  added,  and  a  new  oak 
pulpit ;  whilst  the  floor  has  been  laid  with  en- 
■Ciiustic  and  tesselatcd  tiles,  the  old  (lags  which 
formerly  covered  it  having  disappeared.  A  new 
vestrj-  has  also  been  built.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  the  vicar,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  has 
•been  estimated  at  .£1,000. 

Felixstowk.— The  opening  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
•church  at  Feli.xstowe  took  place  on  Thursday, 
•June  1 1 .  The  church  is  in  the  Decorated  tlothic 
■style,  and  is  divided  into  na\e  and  aisles  and 
north  and  south  transepts,  whilst  the  exterior  is 
•of  Kentish  rag  random  work,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings  and  Ancaster  weatherings.  The  interior 
is  70ft.  long  by  38ft.  wide,  the  height  being  1-lft. 
■on  the  aisle  walls  and  30ft.  at'  the  apex  of  the 
•ceiling.  The  benches  arc  for  -1-iO.  In  its  present 
state  the  chiu'ch  forms  part  of  a  scheme  which, 
when  completed,  will  have  a  gallery  at  the  west 
end  with  staircase  fi-om  the  southwest  porch,  and 
a  square  clock-tower,  finished  with  spire  to  the 
height  of  lOOft.  There  wiU  also  be  the  addition 
•of  a  chancel  and  organ  chamber  and  a  deacons' 
vestry.  The  whole  work  has  been  designed  by 
Jlessrs.  Eade  and  Johns,  architects,  Ipswich, 
-and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ward,  builder,  of 
Felixstowe. 

Go.sFoiiTH. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
home  for  destitute  crippled  children  was  laid  on 
Friday  last.  It  is  being  erected  from  the  designs 
•of  Mr.  Edward  Shewbrooks,  F.E.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tect, of  Newcastle,  whose  plans  were  selected  in 
•competition  by  local  architects.  The  new  build- 
ings wiU  provide  accommodation  for  73  boys  and 
■37  gills,  and  the  necessary  staff ;  and  will  com- 
prise day-rooms,  reading  and  committee-rooms, 
master's  and  matron's  sitting-rooms  and  bed- 
rooms, large  schoolroom  and  classroom,  dining 
hall,  kitchen,  and  other  domestic  offices,  lavatories 
•and  cloakiooms,  tailors',  basket-makers',  and 
shoe-makers'  shops,  laundrj-,  washhouses,  «fcc. 
The  architectural  treatment  will  be  simple  and 
•Classic  in  style.  The  elevation  will  be  faced  with 
red  Choppington  bricks,  relieved  with  Kenton 
stone  dressings.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  S.  B. 
Buiton,  Newcastle. 

Ke.\. — The  new  church  at  Kea,  near  Truro, 
which  has  been  erected  from  designs  by  Sir.  G.  H. 
FeUowes  Prynne,  was  opened  last  week.  The 
main  dimensions  are — nave  67ft.,  width  of  nave 
21ft.  6in.  ;  total  width  of  church,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  40ft.  ;  chancel,  21ft.  Gin.  by  32ft. 
The  style  is  a  free  treatment  of  the  Perpendicular. 
The  principal  material  used  for  the  walls  is  stone 
from  local  quarries,  Caleniek  and  Poltesco,  and  a 
etone  of  yellow  tone  from  a  newly  discovered 
•quarrjr  at  Kerley.  Outside  the  dressings  are 
granite.  The  nave  arches,  which  are  of  wide 
span,  are  decorated  with  carved  patent.  The 
builder  of  the  church  is  Mr.  Arthur  Carkeek,  of 
Eedruth,  who  has  carried  out  all  his  work 
admirably  ;  and  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  vigilant 
clerk  of  the  works. 


IjOxdox. — The  new  offices  of  the  Temperance 
Permanent  Building  Society,  at  No.  4,  Ludgate 
Hill,  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  premises.  The 
building  comprises  a  basement  and  five  floors. 
Upon  the  groimd  floor  are  the  public  office, 
two  private  offices,  and  la\atorv  accommodation. 
The  general  office  is  fitted  with  counters,  desks, 
and  screens,  all  of  selected  wainscot  oak  and 
mahogany.  The  floor  outside  the  counter,  as 
also  the  lobby  and  staircases,  are  laid  with 
terrazzo  marble  mosaic,  and  the  remainder  of  .the 
floor  is  of  oak  blocks.  The  walls  and  columns 
throughout  this  floor,  and  the  whole  of  the  stair- 
cases, are  faced  with  Burmantofts  faience.  The 
basement  contains  a  largo  office  in  front,  and  in 
the  rear  a  scries  of  strong-rooms,  a  boiler  room 
for  heating  puiposes,  and  lavatory  accommodation. 
The  board  room  is  on  the  first  floor  in  the  rear. 
The  front  elevation  oh  Ludgate  Hill  presents  a 
bold  design  in  the  style  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance, arranged  in  a  scheme  of  colour  in  which 
brown  Portland  and  red  Dumfries  stone  are 
massed  against  each  other.  The  buildings  and 
fittings  have  been  designed  and  carried  out  by 
JMr.  llowland  Plurabe,  architect,  F.ll.I.B.A,  of 
13,  Fitzroy-square,  W. ,  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
E.  Lawrance  and  Sons,  of  Cit)'-road,  N. 

The  Pa.ssmoue  Edw.^uds  Cottaije  IIosi-it.^l, 
Tii.iiuuv. — This  building,  wLich  will  be  opened 
to-morrow,  is  the  gift  of  5lr.  J.  Passmoro 
Edwards  to  the  labouring  population  of  Tilburj- 
and  Grays.  The  accommodation  consists  of  a 
surgeon's  room,  loit.  by  12ft.,  with  dispensary 
adjoining ;  matron's  room,  1.5ft.  by  12ft. ;  with 
nurses'  sitting-room  adjoining  ;  two  single  wards, 
each  r2ft.  by  10ft.  ;  and  two  three-bed  wards, 
each  21ft.  by  l.')ft.  A  building  two  stories  high 
is  placed  in  the  rear  of  central  hall,  containing 
kitchen  and  offices  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
matron's,  nurses',  and  servants'  bedrooms  on  the 
first  floor.  This  block  is  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  means  of  a  cross-ventilated 
lobby,  every  effort  being  made  to  separate  the 
residential  part  of  the  building  from  the  hospital 
proper.  The  building  is  faced  with  red  brick  and 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  green  slates.  The  architect  is  Jilr.  llowland 
Plumbe,  F.K.I.B.A.,  13,  Fitzroy-square,  W. : 
and  the  builder  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Grays,  Essex. 
We  gave  an  illustration  of  the  building  in  our 
issue  of  Oct.  25  last  year,  the  daj-  before  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid. 


CHIPS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  plumbers,  the  building 
trades  continue  well  emploved,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the  percentage  of  un- 
employed in  unions  making  returns  being  I'O,  com- 
pared with  1  '5  in  April,  and  2'5  in  May  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Batsford  will  shortly  publish  a  complete  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  Heppelwhite's  rare  folio 
book  of  furniture  designs  issued  in  1789,  and 
entitled  "The  Cabinet  Maker  and  Upholsterers' 
Guide."  The  original  book  contains  127  engpraved 
plates  illustrating  nearly  300  designs  for  every 
article  of  household  furniture. 

HeiTOOn,  the  new  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Chapel  at  Penrhiwceiber,  was  opened  for  pubUc 
worship  on  Saturday  week.  The  new  building  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  800  persons.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  T.  Eees,  Merthyr  Vale,  the  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  D.  Eoderick,  Aberdare.  The  total 
cost  is  about  £4,000. 

The  St.  Andrew's  new  schools,  Ashton,  which 
have  been  in  course  of  erection  since  August,  are 
now  completed.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  Christian,  under  the  personal  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  T.  Harrison  Myres,  P.R.I.B.A. 
(Myres,  Yeevers,  and  Myres,  architects),  of 
Preston. 

Warrant  was  granted  to  the  kirk-session  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Charlotte-square,  Edinburgh,  at 
the  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court  last  week,  for 
certain  important  alterations  on  the  fabric,  which  it 
is  expected  will  cost  close  upou  £4,000.  The  prin- 
cipal alterations  are  to  be  made  on  the  apse,  where 
the  organ,  choir,  and  pulpit  are  situated.  In  the 
new  plans,  which  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Leadbetter  and  Fairley,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
organ  in  two,  putting  one-half  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  apse  and  the  other  in  the  north-west. 
In  the  basement,  too,  some  extensive  improvements 
are  to  be  made.  The  caretaker's  house  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  edifice  altogether,  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  enlargement  of  the  minister's  vestry, 
which  at  present  is  quite  inadequate,  and  the  unused 
cellarage  is  to  be  utilised  in  providing  separate 
vestries  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  choir, 
heating  chambers,  lavatories,  electric-light  room, 
organist's  room,  &c. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

PnOPO.SKD  IlUPnOVEMENTS  IN  KENSINGTON'. — The 

Kensington  (James-street  area)  Improvements  Bill 
on  Monday  passed  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
(Commons  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther, 
Chairman  of  AVays  and  Means.  The  Bill,  which  is 
promoted  by  C.  W.  Simson  and  G.  K.  Mewbura,  has 
for  its  object  the  construction  of  a  new  street  com- 
mencing near  the  south-east  comer  of  Kensington- 
square  and  tcnninating  near  the  west  end  of  St. 
Alban's-road,  a  second  street  commencing  at  the 
same  place  and  terminating  near  the  junction  of 
Kensington-court,  Little  Charles-street,  and  Charles- 
street,  and  the  widening  of  Charles-street  and  the 
westem  end  of  St.  Alban's-road. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

CiiAioMADDiE  Reservoir. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant undertakings  of  the  municipality  of  Glasgow 
was  completed  last  week  by  the  formal  opening  of 
the  New  Ci  aigmaddie  Reservoir,  which  is  situated 
on  the  uplands  of  Milngavie,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  will  now  be  placed  beyond 
any  probability  of  a  water  famine  for  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  The  total  cost  of  the 
axiueduct  is  estimated  at  £558,690.  Four  new 
mains  will  be  led  from  Craigmaddie  Reservoir  to 
the  city,  but  meantime  only  two  of  these  have  been 
laid  down.  The  cost  of  the  piping  has  been  £90,744. 
The  Act  of  I'arliament  for  the  constmction  of  the 
new  reservoir  wa-s  got  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the 
works  have  been  in  hand  all  tliat  time.  The  reservoir 
will  have  a  water  surface  of  86^  acres,  and  an 
available  depth,  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  of  40ft., 
and  at  that  depth  will  contain  700,000,000  gallons. 
The  cost  of  the  reservoir,  including  land,  but  ex- 
clusive of  interest,  has  been  about  £300,000.  When 
the  raising  of  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Arklet  are 
completed,  the  whole  works  are  estimated  to  cost 
£1,304,846,  or  about  £100,000  in  excess  of  the 
I'arliamentary  estimates.  Mr.  James  M.  Grale  is 
the  engineer  to  the  water  trust. 

KiNOSWOOD. — Twenty-eight  engineers  have  made 
application  to  submit  plans  for  Kingswood  drainage, 
the  applicants  hailing  from  Loudon,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  York,  Clevedon,  Mangotsfield,  &c.  On  this 
question  Mr.  T.  J.  Fitzmaurice  intends  to  move  at 
the  next  council  meeting  :  "  That  it  is  eminently 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  of  this 
district,  as  being  more  conducive  to  true  economy 
and  efficiency,  that  an  engineering  expert  be  ap- 
pointed to  adjudicate  and  report  upon  the  plans  and 
estimates  which  may  be  submitted  to  this  Coimcil 
re  the  drainage  of  Kingswood  urban  sanitary  area." 

Leeds.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Waterworks 
Committee  last  Friday,  a  sub-committee  reported 
the  result  of  their  negotiations  with  the  owners  of 
various  properties  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Wash- 
bum,  where  land  is  required  as  the  site  of  a  pro- 
posed new  high-level  storage  reservoir  for  the  city. 
For  some  months  past  the  special  sub-committee, 
who  were  appointed  to  make  inquiries  into  this 
matter,  have  been  busily  engaged  ascertaining  the 
terms  upon  which  the  owners  ot  certain  land  at  the 
head  of  the  Washbum  VaUey  were  disposed  to  part 
with  their  property.  The  sub-committee  reported 
yesterday  what  they  had  done,  but  stated  that  as 
yet  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  any  definite 
recommendation,  as  they  had  not  quite  concluded 
their  negotiations.  The  committee  requested  them 
to  present  a  report  at  an  early  date.  It  was  re- 
ported that  as  the  result  of  an  interview  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  officials,  by  the  chairman, 
the  town  clerk,  and  the  city  engineer,  the  permission 
previously  given  to  the  corporation  to  construct  a 
service  reservoir  on  land  belonging  to  the  Low  Moor 
Company  at  HarehUls,  Leeds,  had  been  transferred 
to  a  site  belonging  to  Earl  Cowper.  The  city 
engineer  was  instructed  to  obtain  tenders  for  the 
work.  The  committee  decided  to  ask  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  power  to  borrow  a  further 
sum  of  £50,000  in  connection  ivith  various  works 
the  committee  have  at  present  in  hand. 


Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
chester, have  recently  supplied  their  vertical  inlet 
tubes  and  other  ventilators  to  the  New  Tabernacle, 
Woolwich. 

The  new  school  erected  by  the  BUton  and  Star- 
beck  School  Board  at  Harrogate  was  opened  last 
week.  The  school  consists  of  a  central  hall  85ft.  by 
35ft.,  nine  classrooms,  lavatories,  and  cloakrooms, 
toi^ether  with  a  cooking-room  and  scullery  attached. 
The  style  is  Tudor,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  £6,000. 

A  richly-carved  rood  screen  and  pulpit  have  just 
been  set  up  in  St.  John's  new  church,  Watford. 
This  screen  and  upper  part  of  the  pulpit  are  exe- 
cuted in  wainscot  oak,  the  base  of  the  pulpit  being 
stone.  They  were  carried  out  fi-om  the  drawings  of 
the  architect  of  the  church,  Mr.  Eley  E.  White,  by 
Mr.  Foi-syth,  of  Finchley-road,  Hampstead, 
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CAST  IRON  IN  BUILDER'S  AND 
CONTRACTOR-S  WORK.— XXVII. 

By  Joseph  Hokner. 

CONTTXnNG  our  study  of  the  moulding 
from  broken  castings : — The  patterns  of 
gear  wheels,  used  so  largelj'  in  hoisting  machinery, 
are  expensive,  and  few  foundries  possess  an 
extensive  stock  from  which  to  make  selection. 
Yet  the  castings  are  very  liable  to  fracture,  the 
teeth  sometimes  going,  sometimes  the  arms  or 
boss.  A  toothed  wheel  or  pinion  which  is  shrouded 
in  top  and  bottom,  whether  half  shrouded  (that  is 
to  the  pitch  circle) ,  or  whole  shrouded  (that  is  to 
the  tooth  points),  cannot  be  moulded  from 
directly.  But  a  swept  print,  and  core-box  con- 
taining teeth,  similar  to  the  print  and  box  illus- 
trated for  the  broken  sheave  wheel  in  the  last  article, 
•can  be  used.  Or  the  bottom  shroud  might  be  turned 
off  and  a  loose  wooden  one  substituted.  But 
wheel-teeth  often  break  because  they  have  become 
worn  very  thin,  and  then  their  castings  are  not  suit- 
able for  moulding  from  ;  first  because  the  teeth 
are  too  thin,  and  second  because  they  are  seldom 
worn  equally.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  them  when 
worn  moulded  from,  and  the  teeth  made  up  to 
size  in  the  mould  by  using  mending-up  teeth 
of  the  proper  section  to  lay  in  the  mould, 
the  pattern-teeth  being  similar  to  those  used  in 
mending  up  any  broken  wheel -moulds.  But  the 
result  is  seldom  satisfactory,  the  casting  being 
always  more  or  less  inaccurate. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  wheel-teeth, 
while  stiU  comparatively  unworn,  break  by  reason 
of  sudden  shock,  and  occasionally  arms  and  rim 
also  break.  As  wheel  patterns  are  expensive, 
such  broken  castings  are  often  brought  to  the 
foundry  to  be  moulded  from.  To  prepare  them 
for  moulding,  any  grease  or  oil  or  dirt  adherent 
are  first  burnt  off  in  a  clear  coke  fire  (as,  indeed, 
is  always  done  with  broken  castings  brought  for 
moulding),  the  surfaces  rubbed  a  bit  with  emerj'- 
<5loth,  and  well  varnished  with  shellac  varnish. 
If  the  fractured  parts  are  heavy,  there  is  no 
attempt  made  to  fasten  them  together  ;  they  are 
aimply  laid  in  place  in  the  sand,  and  sand  tucked 
around  to  keep  them  in  position  during  ramming. 
In  some  cases  fine  wire  or  twine  will  be  wound 
round  to  retain  the  parts  in  place,  and  removed 
as  the  ramming  proceeds.  But  if  small  portions 
only,  such  as  teeth,  arc  broken  off,  these  are 
Btuck  on  with  a  solution  of  shellac  varnish  and 
powdered  chalk,  or  with  coaguline.  If  any  of 
the  broken  parts  are  lost,  they  are  replaced  in 
wood. 

"When  neither  of  these  methods  is  practicable, 
then  attachments  of  wood  to  metal  are  made  by 
drilling  holes  in  the  broken  ca-sting,  filling  them 
np  with  plugs  of  wood,  and  nailing  or  screwing 
the  new  parts  into  these  plugs. 

One  point  is  very  essential  when  taking  moulds 
om  broken  castings,  and  that  is  that  the  parts 
be  laid  accurately  in  their  relative  positions  ; 


straight-edges,  winding  strips,  and  rule  must  be 
used  to  test  this  matter.  It  is  easy,  when  ram- 
ming an  article  in  the  floor,  to  get  the  parts  out 
of  truth,  and  so  make  crooked  and  winding  cast- 
ings. In  many  cases  a  level  bed  of  sand  will 
afford  accuracy  in  one  direction.  If  an  article  is 
not  absolutely  level,  but  is  so  in  the  main,  then 
the  level  bed  of  sand  is  necessary,  and  holes  will 
be  dug  in  it  to  take  those  parts  that  project 
beyond  the  general  plane.  Tliis,  however,  con- 
cerns the  moulder. 

Among  the  simplest  castings  that  can  be 
moulded  from  are  brasses    and    bearings  of 


ordinary  kinds.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the 
due  allowance  for  machining,  as  boring  and 
facing.  In  verj'  small  work  a  slight  increase  in 
size  can  always  be  made  by  excessive  rapping. 
Or  a  careful  moulder  can  scrape  out  the  mould  a 
little  larger  with  his  trowel,  or  with  a  cleaner, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  thickness  strips  laid  in 
the  portion  to  be  machined.  The  safer  way, 
however,  is  to  line  up  the  portions  that  have  to  be 
bored  or  faced  with  sheet  load,  or  with  thin  leather 
or  wood.  The  linings  need  not  necessarily  be 
fastened  to  the  broken  casting.  If  laid  against  it 
in  the  mould  that  is  sufficient. 

A  common  bclt-pulIey  can  be  moulded  from 
easUj'  enough.  The  allowance  for  turning  would 
be  given  by  laying  thin  strips  of  wood  around 


the  outside  of  the  rim,  and  the  moulder,  guided 
by  the  thickness  of  these,  would  scrape  out  the 
mould  so  much  larger  than  the  broken  casting. 
But  a  wide  puUey  with  double  arms  could  not  be 
moulded  without  making  a  core-box  to  take  out 
the  space  between  the  arms.  All  the  rest  will 
deliver  freely.  It  would,  however,  cost  less  to 
make  a  core-box  than  to  make  an  entire  pulley 
pattern.  Of  course,  I  am  supposing  that  a  pattern 
would  have  to  be  made  outright,  as  it  would  in 
some  districts.  But  many  shops  keep  pulley 
pattern  rings,  and  sets  of  arms  of  all  sizes,  and 
then  it  would  be  cheaper  to  mould  from  one  of 
these  than  to  make  a  core-box  for  the  broken 
casting. 

I  win  conclude  this  section  of  the  subject  by 
taking  a  casting  which  is  liable  to  fracture,  and 
which  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  utilisa- 
tion of  cores  for  forming  recessed  portions.  The 
whole  of  the  corresponding  dimensions  in  prints, 
casting,  and  core-boxes  are  similarly  lettered,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  trace  out  the  coincidence  of 
parts. 

Fig.  112  is  the  top  casting  of  the  jib  of  a 
builder's  derrick  crane,  in  which  runs  the  hoist- 
ing pulley,  the  puUey-pin  passing  through  the 
hole  A.  The  socket  B  receives  the  end  of 
the  timber  jib.  Should  such  a  casting  fracture 
by  accident,  as  it  is  liable  to  at  J  J,  it  may  be 
cheaper  to  mould  another  from  it  than  to  send  a 
long  way  off  to  the  makers  for  a  duplicate.  To 
prepare  it  for  moulding,  the  two  recesses,  C 
for  the  pulley,  and  D  for  the  end  of  the  timber 
jib,  must  be  filled  up,  and  the  filling-up  blocks 
extended  to  form  core  prints  E  and  F  respectively. 
Round  prints  wiU  also  be  wanted  to  core  out  the 
small  holes  in  the  casting,  as  A'  for  the  pulley- 
pin,  with  5^in.  allowance  for  boring,  and  G  and  H, 
Ct  being  the  hole  for  the  sling  rods  which  connect 
to  the  chains  for  derricking,  and  H  being  the  hole 
to  which  the  fast  end  of  the  lifting  chain  is 
attached,  the  chain  being  double,  forming  a  loop 
or  bight  for  the  snatch  block  and  pulley. 

Fig.  113  is  the  core-box,  by  means  of  which 
the  opening  for  the  lifting  pulley  is  cored  out. 
It  is  plain  rectangular,  of  the  same  length,  a  a, 
and  width,  h  b,  and  thickness,  c  c,  as  the  print  E. 
It  is  framed  together  as  shown,  in  the  fashion 
usual  with  boxes  of  this  type,  d  is  a  block  which 
forms  the  metal  sho'mi  at  d  in  the  casting  at  the 
end  of  the  hole  for  the  jib. 

The  hole  A  for  the  pulley  pLa  can  be  cored  in 
two  ways.  A  print  can  be  put  on  at  A  and  also 
one  at  A",  and  short  round  cores  be  placed  in 
bottom  and  top  of  the  mould,  abutting  upon  the 
main  core  made  from  the  box  in  Fig.  113.  But 
generally  in  cases  where  cores  situated  at  some 
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considerable  distance  apart  have  to  be  in  align- 
ment, the  plan  adopted  is  to  avoid  the  use  of 
separate  short  cores,  and  put  in  one  long  one 
through  the  main  core  to  core  out  both  holes. 
There  is,  then,  no  risk  that  the  holes  will  not  be 
true  with  one  another.  This  is  the  method  shown 
in  Fig.  113.  Two  strips,  A  and  B,  dowelled  upon 
the  faces  of  the  core-box,  and  a  pin,  C,  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  central  round  core  is  passed 
through  holes  bored  in  these  strips  and  in  the 
correct  position  in  relation  to  the  sides  of  the 
core-box. 

Then,  after  the  main  core  is  put  in  place  in 
the  mould,  a  round  core  of  the  same  size  as  the 
pin  C  is  thrust  down  through  the  main  core  and 
into  the  print  A,  standing  also  sufficiently  high 
above  the  main  core  either  to  abut  merely  against 
the  top  face  of  the  mould  or  to  enter  into  a  round 
print  impression  A"  in  the  cope. 

The  core-box  for  the  timber  socket  is  shown  Ln 
Fig.  114.    The  recess  in  the  casting  is  not  only 
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tapered,  but  it  is  also  providi'd  with  rounding 
edges  to  avoid  shouldering  th(;  timber  down  into 
a  keen  angle.  This  is  the  reason  why  th(:  print 
F  in  Fig.  112  is  larger  than  the  aelual  hole,  and 
is  also  the  reason  of  the  formation  of  tlie  similar 
edges,  «,  in  Fig.  114.  Sloreover,  on  account  of 
the  taper  of  the  hole  the  best  plan  is  to  make  the 
box  as  shown,  with  sides,  A  A,  and  ends,  li  B, 
and  separate  tapc^red  pieces,  C  C.  Also  a  bottom 
board,  D,  is  necessary  here  to  carry  the  bottom 
tapered  piece  E.  The  taper  and  rounding  ter- 
mination of  the  top  of  the  core  is  formed  by 
striekling  it  along  the  top  edges  of  A  A.  The 
eoiTespondcnees  of  the  easting  and  core-box  are 
indicated  by  the  letters  d  d,  c  c,  ff,  g y,  h  h,Jj. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  purely  practical  jiart 
of  this  subject,  and  propose  in  the  concluding 
articles  to  consider  the  methods  of  calculation  of 
strengths  of  castings,  and  the  chemistry  of  cast 
iron. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  HANLEY  DURING 
THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS.* 

By  Joseph  Loklkv,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  Ilanley. 

IT  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  attempt 
a  complete  statistical  record  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  borough  engineer's  department, 
but  simply  to  give  a  short  description  of  some  of 
the  principal  works  caiTicd  out  since  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  held  in  Hanlej-  in 
July  1886. 

SEWAGE  WOllKS. 

In  May,  1881,  a  district  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Hanley,  and  a  paper  was  read 
by  the  present  writer  on  the  Hanley  Sewage 
Works,  which  had  then  recently  been  opened. 
Members  are  referred  to  \o\.  VII.  p.  58,  for 
this  description,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  now 
to  shortly  describe  the  extended  works  carried 
out  since  that  date.  An  additional  precipitation 
tank  measuring  200ft.  by  100ft.  has  been  con- 
structed. About  19  acres  of  land  has  been  purchased, 
extending  the  property  of  the  corporation  close 
up  to  the  boundary  of  the  borough  along  the 
vaUey  of  the  Trent  near  Stoke  station.  This 
land  is  reserved  for  filtration  areas.  Four  sludge 
presses,  with  air  compressor  and  circular  sludge 
tank  .and  other  appurtenances,  together  with  the 
new  buildings  required,  have  been  erected.  Plans 
have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  work  shall  be  shortly  taken  in 
hand  for  dealing  with  the  small  outlying  districts 
which  are  below  the  level  of  the  existing  inter- 
cepting sewers.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  down  the 
Shone  system  for  these  districts,  which,  although 
small,  are  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
extending  froni  a  mile  to  the  south-east  to  a  mile 
to  the  north-west.  An  additional  air-compressor 
will  be  erected  at  the  sewage  works,  and  wiU 
probably  be  driven  by  electricity,  thus  affording 
some  work  for  the  electric -light  engines  and 
boilers  during  the  daytime  and  after  midnight. 
Since  the  beginning  of  May,  the  consent  of  the 
town  council  having  been  given  to  the  experiment, 
the  BacUlite  Sewage  Purification  Syndicate  have 
had  arrangements  in  progress  for  dealing  with 
the  sewage.  At  the  present  moment  it  cannot  be 
known  positively  whether  sufficient  work  will 
have  been  done  to  enable  the  members  to  form 
any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  system. 

H.\XLEY  TOWN  HALL. 

When  the  annual  meeting  took  place  in  1866, 
the  members  then  present  were  able  to  see  the 
alteration  effected  in  the  front  part  of  the 
building  to  adapt  it  for  municipal  purposes,  also 
the  new  police  cells.  The  new  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  was  then  in  com-se  of  erection.  In  1887 
the  writer  was  instructed  by  the  council  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  an  assembl}--room  to  be  built  upon 
what  was  then  the  bowling-green,  together 
with  accommodation  for  the  School  Board  Offices. 
His  instructions  were  (1)  to  erect  as  large  a  hall 
as  the  site  would  permit ;  (2)  the  room  to  be  good 
acoustically  for  music  or  public  speaking  ;  (3)  the 
cost  not  to  exceed  £8,000.  This  was  a  problem 
that  had  rarely  been  faced,  but  the  members  will 
be  able  to  see  the  result.  The  building  has  been 
erected  and  furnished  for  £10,000  complete.  The 
external  appearance  is  designed  in  keeping  with 
the  remainder  of  the  building.  The  hall  will 
accommodate  3,000  persons,  including  promenade 
standing  room.    For  political  meetings  or  other 
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large  gatherings,  by  remo\Tng  the  chairs  from 
the  ground  floor,  over  5,000  people  have  been 
present  at  one  time.  Very  little  has  been 
attempted  as  regards  decoration,  that  being  left 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  future.  The  coiling  is 
elliptical  in  section,  but  part  of  the  roof  timbers 
and  tie-beams  come  down  below  and  are  visible. 
Until  the  design  is  fully  canicd  out  as  regards 
decoration,  these  timbers  certainly  do  not  present 
a  very  good  appearance.  The  object,  however, 
of  their  existence,  in  lieu  of  any  other  form  of 
roof  and  ceiling,  has  been  obtained,  as  the  acous- 
tical properties  of  the  hall  when  filled,  both  as 
regards  music  and  public  speaking,  have  given 
general  satisfaction.  The  writer's  jilans  were 
submitted  sjiccially  on  this  point  to  I'njfcssor 
T.  Roger  Smith  and  received  his  approval,  with 
a  report  that  the  proportions  of  the  room  were 
likely  to  produce  good  acoustical  results. 

FUEF.  LIIIUAIIV. 

The  late  borough  offices  have  been  converted 
into  the  Free  I.,ibrary.  This  work  was  in  pro- 
gress at  the  annual  meeting  in  1886.  Since  then 
the  cellar  under  the  reading-rocm  has  l>een 
deepened,  tiled,  and  furnished  as  a  boys'  reading- 
room.  The  muse\im  is  located  in  the  former 
large  room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  It  was 
commenced  as  the  North  Staffordshire  Technical 
Museum,  but  failed  to  be  self-supiwrting,  and 
hjis  been  since  taken  over  by  the  corporation,  the 
admission  being  free. 

THE  IIIUIIEU  GHADE  SCHOOL. 

This  building,  which  the  members  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing,  has  been  carried  out 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Sons, 
architects,  Hanley,  and  is  considered  well  adapted 
to  the  puriwse  of  higher  education. 

DlTCHEU's  MAKKET. 

A  new  stone  front,  together  with  an  entire  new 
roof,  has  been  construeted  for  this  market ;  the 
back-yai-d,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  wall  and 
other  outlying  buildings,  being  removed  and 
thrown  open  to  the  street. 

HAXLEY  PAIIK. 

At  the  time  of  the  :mnual  meeting  here,  Hanley 
had  no  park ;  indeed,  no  sign  existed  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  one  within  a  mejjsurable  time. 
The  movement  to  secure  land  for  a  park  Ijefore 
all  available  and  accessible  areas  were  built  upon 
began  in  1889,  and  rapidly  found  favour.  The 
proposition  to  purchase  land  for  a  i)ark  on  the 
southern  half  of  the  borough  was  accepted  at  a 
large  meeting  of  ratepayers,  coupled,  however, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  north-eastern 
and  north-western  parts  were  also  to  be  provided 
with  smaller  parks.  The  park  at  present  in 
course  of  fonnation  consists  of  104  acres,  24  of 
which  is  left  as  a  fringe  outside  the  park,  and  is 
offered  for  sale  for  building  residences.  A  portion 
of  this  land  on  the  north  side  has  been  recently 
sold  and  has  realised  good  prices,  the  amount 
obtained  being  over  £8,000. 

HAXLEY  ELECTRICITY  WORKS. 

A  provisional  order  was  obtained  in  1891, 
enabling  the  corporation  to  lay  down  mains  and 
erect  buildings  and  plant  for  the  supply  of  elec- 
trical energy  within  the  borough.  The  author 
visited  America  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
made  special  visits  to  the  electric-lighting  stations 
in  towns  of  about  the  same  size  as  Haley,  in  order 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general  busi- 
ness engineering  arrangements  required.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  that  time  there  were  very 
Jew  examples  of  that  description  in  this  countrv'. 
The  designing  and  carrj  ing  out  of  the  buildings, 
lines  of  mains,  erection  of  generating  plant,  and 
all  works  in  connection  therewith,  has  from  the 
first  been  intrusted  to  the  author.  In  September, 
1892,  the  council  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Company  for  the 
boilers,  engines,  dynamos,  mains,  and  sub-station 
transformers  requisite  to  deal  with  the  compulsory 
area  ligtiting,  both  public  and  private,  in  its  first 
stages,  the  system  adopted  being  that  known  as 
high-pressure  alternating  current,  with  trans- 
formers at  sub-stations,  from  which  low-pressure 
distributing  mains  are  laid  to  consumers'  premises. 
The  reasons  that  influenced  the  council  in  select- 
ing this  system  as  against  a  continuous-cun-ent 
scheme,  as  being  more  suitable  for  a  district  like 
Hanley,  were  principally  :  (1)  The  works  could 
be  placed  away  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
where  land  is  less  valuable ;  and  where,  conse- 
quently, extensions  could  be  more  readily  made 


as  required.  (2)  The  north-easter  corner  of  the 
park  estate,  adjoining  the  cjinal,  was  available 
as  the  site  for  the  electricity  works,  and  will  bo 
found  to  be  very  conveniently  situated  and  but 
little  removed  from  the  actual  centre  of  the  area 
of  supply.  Further  advantages  accrue  from  its* 
proximity  to  the  canal,  for  the  supply  of  coal 
and  water  for  condensing  engines.  The  high- 
pressure  mains  are  concentrically  arranged  in  one 
cable  with  in.sulating  material  between  the  two 
sets  of  copper  strands,  the  whole  being  insulated 
and  protected  by  outer  coverings.  This  cable  is 
drawn  into  cast-iron  pipes,  forming  a  ring  maim 
from  the  works  rid  Bethesda-street  and  Picca- 
dilly and  the  Market-square,  and  returning  vid 
Tontine-street  and  Lichfield-street.  The  low- 
pressure  distribution  mains  are  not  concentric,  but 
are  laid  double  in  cast-iron  troughs,  afterwards 
filled  up  solid  with  pure  bitumen.  The  capacity 
of  these  mains  is  practically  increased  to  any 
extent  desired  by  reducing  the  area  served 
by  them  :  this  is  done  hy  adding  trans- 
former stations  at  the  points  of  most  demand. 
In  carrying  out  the  works,  the  author  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Cottam,  the  corpora- 
tion electrical  engineer,  who  had  the  running  of 
the  works  in  his  charge  until  he  received  the 
appointment  of  chief  electrical '  engineer  to  the 
Hampstead  \'estry,  and  also  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Co  well 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Sutherland,  who  were  appointed, 
last  September,  electrical  engineers  and  joint 
managers  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
author.  Regarding  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
undertaking,  the  ratepayers  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  prospects.  Not  only  did  the 
works  conclude  the  first  completed  year  on 
December  SI,  1895,  with  a  balance  in  hand  after 
paying  all  expenses,  including  interest  and  re- 
demption of  loans;  but  on  December  31,  1894, 
with  practically  less  than  six  months'  running, 
there  was  a  favourable  balanc^e,  after  discharging 
all  obligations,  including  a  whole  year's  interest 
on  loans.  The  price  charged  per  unit  is  5d., 
current  for  motive  power  is  offered  at  3d.,  and  to 
churches,  kc,  for  Sundays,  at  4d.  The  Town- 
hall,  baths,  Free  Library,  museum,  general 
market,  fish  market,  butcher's  market.  School  of 
Art,  Higher  Grade  School,  St.  Mark's  Church, 
and  the  public  clocks  at  the  old  Town-hall 
and  Shelton  Church  are  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity. 


HOT  WATER. 

"  rr^HE  term,  'Warming  Buildings  by  Hot 
A  Water,'  though  literally  correct,  conveys 
"  a  completely  wrong  idea  of  the  results.  Indi- 
"  vidual  ideas  differ  in  this  ;  but  where  nearly  all 
' '  are  wTong  is  in  supposing  that  the  source  of 
"  warmth  is  perceivable,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
"  methods  of  heating.  A  house  properly  warmed 
"by  hot  water  has  the  atmosphere,  perpetually, 
"  of  a  still  summer  evening,  and  in  this  state- 
"  ment  there  is  no  exaggeration  whatever.  .  .  . 
"  The  Englishman's  love  of  an  open  fire  and  its 
"  cheerful  blaze  is  another  literal  truth  without 
"  a  correct  meaning,  for  no  one  seeks,  or  enjoys, 
"  the  cheerfutness  of  a  fire  with  the  thermometer 
"registering  Co""'  to  70°.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  greatest 
"benefit  of  this  method  of  heating  is  the  total 
"  absence  of  disagreeable,  and  no  less  hurtful, 
"  draughts  of  cold  air.  There  is  no  reason  why 
"an  entrance-hall,  staircase,  or  landing  should 
"  be  lower  in  temperature  than  within  the  rooms 
"of  a  residence,  and  this  without  impairing 
"  ventilation." 

The  above  is  an  introduction  that  appears  in 
the  catalogue  of  Fredk.  Dye  and  Co.,  heating 
and  general  hot-water  engineers,  of  58,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  London,  E.C.,  a  catalogue  devoted 
entirely  to  the  wants  of  the  hot-water  engineer, 
including  everything  from  boiler  to  expansion 
pipe,  both  for  heating  works  and  hot-water 
supply. 

Mr.  Dye,  whose  contributions  on  hot-water 
works  have  appeared  at  times  in  this  journal  and 
in  the  English  Mechanic  for  some  years  past,  is 
perhaps  better  known  as  an  author  than  a 
practising  engineer  (his  name  also  appearing  on 
the  title-page  of  "  Hood  on  Warming  Build- 
ings) ' '  ;  but  this  has  been  largely  due  to  his 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  Eagle  Range  and 
Foundrj-  Co.,  Limited,  in  which  firm  his  per- 
sonality has  been  to  some  extent  submerged. 
Although  still  acting  as  a  director  to  that  com- 
pany, he  is  now  carrj'ing  on  a  distinct  business  at 
the  address  given,  and  the  catalogue  we  have 
before  us  is  published  in  his  name. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  unnecessarj'  for  an 
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engineer  practising  liot-water  works  to  issue  a 
fuU  catalogue  of  hot- water  fittings  and  appliances. 
A  catalogue  or  price  list  of  anj'  special  goods  is 
iisual ;  but  it  is  explained  that  this  list  is  the 
result  of  suggestions  from  architects  and  others. 
Architects  and  also  the  building  trade  may  prefer 
to  have  their  hot -water  goods  all  from  one  house 
instead  of  going  to  three  or  four,  as  is  commonly 
necessary,  and  experience  some  satisfaction  in 
having  them  fi'om  a  firm  who  use  the  goods  them- 
selves in  their  daily  practice.  It  is  also  satis- 
factory to  some  to  feel  that  they  are  thus  in 
•contact  with  an  engineer  who  will  give  assistance 
when  knotty  points  have  to  be  overcome.  More 
importantly,  perhaps,  the  list  has  its  prices  cor- 
rected and  reduced  to  one  uniform  discount,  so 
that  it  becomes  a  most  useful  book  of  reference  in 
CDmpiling estimates  orprimecost.  Hot-watergoods 
have  most  varying  discounts,  sufficient  to  perplex 
those  whoarenotcontinuallypricingthem.  Steam- 
tube  at  a  discount  somewhere  about  55  per  cent. ; 
radiators  at  something  considerably  less ;  brass 
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cocks  at  15  per  cent.  Tanks  and  cisterns  have 
varj-ing  list-prices,  as  well  as  discounts,  amongst 
the  different  makers,  so  that  a  list  in  which  all 
the  goods  appear  at  a  uniform  price  is  convenient, 
and  is,  in  itself,  a  work  of  no  small  labour. 

A  feature  about  the  catalogue  that  is  sometimes 
thought  to  show  a  want  of  patriotism  is  in  the 
introduction  and  recommendation  of  some  Ameri- 
can-made goods.  Mr.  Dye  excuses  this  by  saying 
that  he  only  ases,  or  considers  others  would  use, 
what  is  best  for  a  certain  purpose,  or  to  effect 
given  results.  Take  pipe-fittings  for  instances  : 
the  catalogue  includes  a  price-list  of  English- 
made  fittings,  also  American  malleable  cast  and 
soft-cast  fittings,  three  distinct  kinds.  In  favour 
of  the  two  latter  it  is  said  that  their  shape  is  so 
superior,  and  the  finish  better  as  to  detail.  Everj- 
elbow  has  a  sweep  equal  to  a  bend ;  then  there 
are  45-degr(.<'  branches  and  elbows,  Y-fittings, 
bushings,  eccentric  reducing  sockets,  and  the 
eeveral  other  forms  that  a  hot -water  engineer 
^est  knows  the  value  of. 

With  radiators,  the   American  makes  have 
favour,  owing  partly  to  the  method  of  jointing 
the  sections,  and,  secondly,  to  the  ornamental 
de.sign.    It  is  considered  that  one  of  the  chief  bars 
to  the  progress  of  hot-water  works  in  England 
hnn  been  the  severe  character  of  the  radiators 
•  signed  in  this  country.    They  are  scarcely 
>Tated  in  an  entrance-hall,  and  except  in  a 
V  instances,  they  are  denied  a  place  in  adining- 
■ra,  to  say  nothing  of  a  drawing-room  or 
iidoir. 

Fig.  I  illustrates  the  "Dysart"  radiator  of  1 


American  make,  but  quite  new,  and  not  even  on 
the  market  in  its  native  country  yet.  The 
design  is  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist  of  some 
repute,  and  is  of  a  very  tasteful  character.  Its 
style  of  ornamentation  is  to  some  extent  unsuited 
for  institution  work,  having  been  introduced  ex- 
pressly for  residence  work  ;  and  decorated  white 
japan,  with  the  detail  in  a  colour  to  harmonise 
with  its  surroundings,  it  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  porcelain.  Other  radiators  of  more  con- 
ventional design  are  recommended  for  general 
purposes. 

In  boUers  again  the  leaning  is  towards 
American  principles,  if  not  manufacture.  Space 
can  only  be  afforded  here  to  mention  that  the 
sectional  type  is  shown,  but  the  principle  involved 
is  peculiar.  Each  section  is  an  independent 
boiler  ;  not  only  can  the  sections  be  easily  trans- 
ported into  basements,  &c. ;  but  in  event  of  a 
breakdown  any  section  can  bo  thrown  out  of  use 
in  one  hour,  and  the  fire  lighted  again  to  continue 
its  work.  This  is  a  convenience,  for  whenever  a 
failure  transpires,  it  is  alwa3's  when  a  boiler  is  in 
full  use  and  much  wanted. 

The  remainder  of  the  catalogue,  some  three - 
fourths  of  it,  shows  English-made  goods,  and 
gives  some  useful  information  in  connection  with 
them.  One  special  material  we  can  mention  is 
"Dye's  Improved  Pipe-Covering,"  as  Fig.  2. 
This  consists  of  pairs  of  stiff  half-round  channels, 
lined  with  purified  hair-felt.  Hair-felt  stands 
high,  close  to  eiderdown,  as  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat ;  but  hitherto  its  adoption  has  been  prejudiced 
by  the  method  of  application .  The  usual  way  of 
apph'ing  it  is  in  strips  of  sheet  felt  wound  round 
the  pipes,  which,  although  simply  done,  left  the 
job  much  wanting  in  sightliness.  This  covering 
ha'V'ing  a  stiff  exterior,  and  being  secured  by  metal 
bands,  is  oasilj-  put  up,  has  a  good  appearance, 
and  can  be  painted  if  desired.  Any  length  can 
also  be  taken  down  very  easily  in  event  of  leakage. 

A  notice  in  the  catalogue  announces  that  a 
price-list  of  brass  radiators  is  being  prepared. 
This  is  a  step  of  some  importance  in  hot -water 
heating,  for  there  is  no  disguising  that  for  resi- 
dence work  the  average  English  householder  does 
not  look  kindly  on  the  majority,  if  any,  of  the 
iron  radiators  on  the  market.  Some  iron  radiators 
lend  themselves  to  excellent  decoration,  and  when 
shown  finished  in  this  way,  the  prejudice  often 
disappears.  With  brass  radiators  there  should  be 
no  objection  to  their  appearing  anywhere,  for  it 
has  to  be  pointed  out  that  so  very  many  designs 
are  practically  on  hand.  Brass  tubes  are  rolled, 
and  every  tube-maker's  list  shows  some  fifty 
different  patterns.  Caps  and  bases  to  the  tubes 
can  be  had  in  variety,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
water-ways  are  also  rolled.  We  are  informed 
that  the  first  pattern  now  being  constructed  will 
be  of  2in.  reeded  tubes,  with  Corinthian  caps  and 
bases.  This,  lacquered  deep  gold  colour,  should 
prove  very  effective,  and  fill  what  is  a  decided 
want.  For  iron  radiators,  the  catalogue  contains 
a  colour  sheet  of  radiator  enamels.  It  is  essential 
that  the  material  chosen  to  decorate  a  radiator  be, 
in  itself,  a  good  radiator  of  heat,  for  effectiveness 
in  heat  radiation  lies  in  the  outer  surface,  or  skin, 
of  the  radiator.  This  sheet  is  made  up  entirely 
of  delicate  art  colours.  Iron  radiators  will  seldom 
bear  deep  colours  effectively,  yet  maroon  or 
Indian  red  is  one  of  the  commonest  colours  used. 
Nothing  could  more  effectively  spoil  good  results. 
Two  shades  of  very  pale  mauve,  though  a  daring 
colour  scheme  for  a  radiator,  has  a  surprisingly 
subdued  yet  pretty  effect. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  cata- 
logue, though  not  large,  is  comprehensive  of  the 
hot-water  engineer's  requirements.  And,  pre- 
sumably as  an  attraction,  there  is,  on  the  back 
cover,  a  reproduction  of  a  large  wash  drawing 
showing  a  domestic  hot-water  supply  apparatus 
in  situ.  The  apparatus  is  shown  erected  on  the 
cylinder  system,  with  secondary  flow  and  return. 
"The  catalogue  can  be  had  post-free. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Johx  H.  Middletox,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
V.P.S.A.,  Director  of  the  Art  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  whose  death  from  an  overdose 
of  laudanum  took  place  last  week,  was  bom  at 
York  in  1847,  and  was  educated  first  in  Italy, 
then  at  Cheltenham  College,  and  finallv  at  Exeter 
CoUege,  Oxford.  He  was  M.  A.  both  "of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  D.C.L.  of  Bologna.  He 
was  Slade  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Cam- 
bridge from  1886  to  1892.  He  had  also  been 
Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge, 
and  Lecturer  at  the  Eoj'al  Academy.  He  was  a 
FeUow  of  King's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  For  a 
time  he  practised  as  an  architect.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  of  contemporary  authorities  on  ancient 
art,  and  his  work  on  "  Ancient  Rome, "  published 
in  1885,  takes  high  rank  for  its  learning  and  its 
practical  value.  He  further  published  in  1891, 
"  Ancient  Rome  in  1888,"  and  his  "  Remains  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  in  two  volumes,  appeared  in 
1892.  He  also  compiled  in  1891  "The  Engraved 
Gems  of  Classical  Times,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Gems  in  the  FitzwUliam  Museum,  Cambridge"  ; 
and  in  1892  "  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  Classi- 
cal and  Mediteval  Times,  their  Art  and  Tech- 
nique." Dr.  Middleton  wrote  no  fewer  than  84 
articles  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encijclopcedia 
Britannica,  and  numerous  articles  in  Arehmologia, 
the  Journal  of  llelleiiic  Studies,  and  other  artistic 
and  antiquarian  periodicals  in  England  and  in 
Italj'.  He  was  appointed  Art  Director  of  South 
Kensington  in  1893.  Dr.  !Middleton  married  in 
1892  Bella,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Still- 
man.  His  loss  is  a  heavy  one.  His  work  at 
South  Kensington  was  most  conscientious  and 
beneficial,  and  his  kindness  of  heart  and  readiness 
to  help  students  and  others — oiirselves  many 
times  included — most  noteworthy. 


CHIPS. 

General  regret  is  felt  iu  Dobcross  at  the 
unexpected  death  of  Mr.  W.  Hewkin.  The 
deceased,  who  was  a  joiuer  and  buOder  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  Ilewkin,  the  post- 
master of  Dobcross,  contracted  a  cold  some  time  ago, 
and  a  tumour  in  the  head  supervened.  He  died  on 
Monday.    He  was  about  65  years  of  age. 

The  Anglesey  County  Coimcil,  at  a  special  meeting, 
have  discussed  at  some  length  the  question  of  en- 
larging Denbigh  Asylum.  Some  members  advised 
further  delay,  and  criticised  the  plans,  while  others 
pointed  out  how  necessary  the  provision  of  extra 
accommodation  had  become,  and  urged  the  council 
not  to  delay  the  work  any  longer.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Home  Secretary  had  decided  that  the 
present  plans  must  be  proceeded  with,  aud  the 
council  simply  adopted  the  report  of  the  asylum 
committee,  which  laid  the  plans  before  the  council 
without  comment. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  the  parish  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Castle  Hall,  Stalybridge,  for  extending 
the  accommodation  of  the  church  and  making 
sundry  improvements,  a  faculty  having  akeady  been 
seemed  from  the  Consistory  Court  at  Chester.  The 
improvements  embrace  a  new  side  chamber,  an 
organ-chamber,  a  commodious  parochial  vestry,  the 
enlargement  of  organ,  iSrc.,  aud  the  estimated  cost 
is  £1,650. 

The  development  of  the  eligible  buUding  sites 
adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  Newquay,  has  just 
beeu  initiated  by  the  commencement  of  a  terrace  of 
four  residences  on  the  proposed  Fistral  Avenue.  Mr. 
Silvanus  Trevail  has  leased  several  acres  of  the  land 
here  from  Mr.  Treffry  for  a  long  term,  and  the 
present  tenace  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  scheme 
embracing  50  or  more  high-class  residences  which 
he  intends  to  erect.  Mr.  Trevail  has  obtained  the 
wliole  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  golf  club, 
some  70  acres  or  so  in  exteut,  and  overlooking 
Fistral  Bay,  ou  a  999  years'  lease,  and  is  negotiating 
a  scheme  with  a  Loudon  syndicate  for  its  full 
development  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  what  has 
been  attended  with  such  marked  success  at  East- 
bourne and  Bournemouth. 
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ABCHITECTUBAI.  &  ARCHAOLOaiCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  ok  Aihihtects. — The 
( ilasgow  Institute  of  Architects  propose  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  metal-work  at  their  rooms,  187, 
Pitt-street,  in  October,  189G.  The  exhibits  will 
include  cast  and  wrought  iron,  brass  and  copper 
work,  ormolu,  lead,  silver  or  other  metals  capable 
of  deconitive  treatment.  Contributions  of  old 
examples  are  invited,  as  well  as  the  best  class  of 
modem  work.  Dm  wings  and  photographs  of 
metal-work  will  be  included.  All  works  will  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee.  As  the 
space  is  limited,  no  large  exhibits  can  be  received. 
The  convener  of  the  committee  would  meantime 
be  glad  to  be  advised  of  the  nature,  size,  and 
weight  of  proposed  exhibits,  and  would  report  as 
to  their  suitability. 

NoKTHEUN  AUCHITECTIUAL   ASSOCIATION.  On 

Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  held  their  annual  ex- 
cursion, the  places  visited  being  Ilaggerston 
Castle  and  Holy  Island.  The  party  left  the  New- 
castle Central  Station  by  the  express  tniin  at 
9.30  a.m,  Mr.  G.  T.  Brown,  Sunderland  ;  Mr. 
J.  T.  Cackett,  Newcastle  (hon.  treasurer)  ;  >Ir. 
H.  C.  Charlewood,  Newcastle  (hon.  librarian) ; 
Mr.  A.  15.  riummer,  Newcastle  (hon.  secretarj'), 
and  others  being  of  the  party.  The  president, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Dunn,  and  the  vice-presiaent,  Mr. 
F.  \V.  Kich,  were  unable  to  be  present.  On 
arrival  at  Beal,  the  members  were  met  by  con- 
veyances, which  took  them  to  Ilaggerston  Castle, 
where  Mr.  Leonard  Frost,  on  behalf  of  5Ir.  Ley- 
land,  met  the  visitors,  and  accorded  to  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  Important  additions  and  altera- 
tions are  being  made  at  the  Castle,  which 
were  commenced  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  are 
not  expected  to  be  completed  for  another  two 
years.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Newcastle. 
The  building  is  in  the  English  Renaissance  style, 
and  is  built  of  stone  quarried  locally.  The  addi- 
tion.i  which  are  being  carried  out  consist  of  a 
circular  entrance-hull,  35ft.  in  diameter,  leading 
to  a  spacious  groined  corridor,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  large  glazed  corridor  connecting  a 
high  tower  with  the  main  building.  The  tower 
will  have  a  smoke-room  at  the  base,  water 
tanks  in  the  middle,  an  observatory  on  the 
fourth  floor,  and  a  flat  above.  Returning  to 
the  main  building,  the  large  hall  will  be  a 
magnificent  room.  The  screen  is  of  Denwick 
stone  arches,  faced  with  Irish-green  columns,  the 
top  forming  a  spacious  balcony  for  an  orchesta. 
The  hall  will  be  fitted  with  a  French  springing 
floor,  and  a  fixed  margin,  and  the  walls  are  to  be 
panelled  in  walnut.  In  addition,  there  are  new 
servants'  halls,  kitchens,  kc,  and  a  spacious 
billiard-room  with  a  sunk  panelled  and  coved 
ceiling  springing  off  the  oak  wall  panelling.  The 
dining-room  and  library  floors  are  to  be  splendidlv 
treated  with  Rhondona  marble  piListers,  with 
Hopton  Wood  bases,  and  the  centre  staircase  will 
be  a  verj'  elaborate  one.  An  open  court,  which 
is  to  be  decorated  with  flowers,  is  also  a  feature  of 
the  castle  as  reconstructed.  All  these  particulars 
were  explained  by  Mr.  Tom  Atkinson,  who 
represented  the  contractors.  Having  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  castle,  the  members  of  the 
association  had  lunch  on  the  lawn.  Taking  their 
conveyances,  the  party  drove  to  Holy  Island, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  John 
Bryson,  who  showed  them  through  the  church 
and  priory.  The  first  Bishop  of  Lindisfame  was 
St.  Aidan,  who  founded  the  see  under  St.  Oswald, 
and  sat  as  Bisbop  from  635  to  652.  The  walls  of 
the  oil  Norman  church  are  of  a  hard  but  coarse 
sandstone,  of  a  dark  reddish  colour,  and  it  is  of 
this  stone  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  abbey  is 
buUt.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  north 
transept,  the  north  side  of  the  nave  in  one  or  two 
places,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  west  wall  of 
the  choir  on  the  south  side,  are,  however,  pieces 
of  masonrj"  of  a  different  character,  and  inferior 
to  the  Norman  work.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
inferior  walling  was  part  of  a  former  church,  and 
was  left  when  the  Norman  building  was  set  out. 
The  many  objects  of  interest  in  the  church  and 
abbey  having  been  seen,  the  old  castle  was  visited, 
after  which  the  members  of  the  party  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  Northumberland  Arms.  ]\Ir. 
Atkinson  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bryson  were  heartily 
thanked  for  their  kindness  during  the  day,  and 
the  architects  crossed  the  sands  again  to  the  main 
land,  and  arrived  in  Newcastle  at  10.5  p.m.  The 
weather  throughout  the  whole  of  the  day  was  as 
perfect  as  could  be  wished  for,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  excursion  was  amongst 


the  most  enjoyable  that  the  asBociation  had  yet 
held. 

SnEFi-iELD  Society  ok  Auchitects  and  Svk- 
VEYous. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  members 
of  this  societj-  took  place  on  Saturday,  June  13, 
when  a  large  number  vis'ted  Wentworth  House, 
by  special  arrangement.  The  party  drove  through 
Ecclesfield  and  Chapel  town,  and  through  the 
park  to  Wentworth,  where  luncheon  was  pro- 
vided at  the  Rockingham  Arms.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  C.  Hadfield  (president),  Mr. 
C.  J.  Innocent  (hon.  secretary),  and  others.  The 
exterior  of  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Fitzwilliams 
was  first  carefully  examined,  and  then  the  party 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior.  The 
plans  and  detail  drawings  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  building  were  produced  for  the  use  of  the 
party,  and  explained  by  Mr.  W.  Dickie,  the  clerk 
of  works,  who  has  been  resident  at  Wentworth, 
with  charge  of  the  works,  for  33  years,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  son,  Mr.  George  Dickie.  The 
new  church,  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £25,000, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  I'oarson,  was  very 
much  admired.  An  adjournment  was  made  to 
the  Rockingham  Arms,  where  a  substantial  tea 
was  done  justice  to.  The  Mausoleum,  with  its 
famous  sculpture  by  Nollekens,  was  taken  on  the 
way  home. 

CHIPS. 

The  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  Swansea, 
is  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shor- 
land's  patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  ot 
Manchester. 

The  streets  and  buildings  committeee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  have  had  under  con- 
sideration a  report  by  the  burgh  engineer  as  to  the 
insufficiency,  in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  city  in 
that  district,  of  the  Moraingside  outlet  sewer,  and 
they  resolved  to  recommend  its  reconstruction  at  a 
probable  cost  of  £7,000. 

The  Old  Red  Lion,  Bushey,  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated inn,  which  is  situate  m  the  centre  of  the  old 
village,  is  being  demolished  to  make  room  for  a 
commodious  hotel,  designed  by  Mr.  Ayres,  architect, 
of  Watford. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  parish-room  for 
All  Saints',  Cockermouth,  costing  £1,400,  of  which 
£100  still  remains  to  be  raised,  was  laid  last  Friday. 

New  schools  are  being  erected  at  Itainow,  in 
Cheshire,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Aston,  architect, 
of  Macclesfield.  The  system  of  ventilation  decided 
upon  by  the  architect  for  the  schools  is  that  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  and  Son,  Limited, 
Ventilating  Engineers,  London  and  Glasgow. 

Lord  Rosebery  will  open  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Public  Library  at  Hammersmith  on  Thursday,  the 
25th  inst.,  at  three  o'clock.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  F.R.I. B. A. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Lord 
Granville,  in  the  Central  Lobby  of  the  Houses  of 
Parhament  in  close  contiguity  to  those  of  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  Iddesleigh,  and  Mr.  John  Bright, 
took  place  last  week.  The  statue  is  placed  imme- 
diately opposite  that  of  Lord  Iddesleigh,  and  repre- 
sents Lord  GrauvUle  at  the  age  of  about  65.  The 
figure  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hamo  Thomeycroft. 

New  National  schools  at  Camborne  were  opened 
last  week.  The  schools  aie  built  of  elvan,  and  the 
dressings  are  of  gi-anite  and  Bathstone.  Mr. 
Sampson  HUl,  of  Redruth,  is  the  architect. 

Lord  Provost  McDonald,  of  Edinburgh,  intimated 
to  his  committee,  on  Wednesday,  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Usher,  distLUer,  had  informed  him  that  he  wished  to 
provide  a  town  hall  worthy  of  Edinburgh,  and  for 
that  purpose  would  give  £100,000.  The  questions 
of  style  and  site  the  donor  has  left  entirely  to  the 
Lord  Provost  and  council. 

The  comer- stones  of  a  new  Conservative  Club  at 
"SATutworth  were  laid  on  Saturday,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assemblage  of  persons.  Exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  lumishing,  it  is  expected  that  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  undertaking  wiU  amount  to  about 
£1,000.  Mr.  Joseph  Law,  of  Whitworth,  is  the 
builder  of  the  new  club;  the  architect  is  Mr. 
Norcliff  e  Mills,  of  Rochdale. 

Lady  Crawford  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  New  Springs, 
near  Wigan,  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  church  is 
being  built  of  brick,  with  dressings  of  terracotta 
and  stone,  and  will  provide  accommodation  for 
about  500.  It  win  consist  of  a  nave,  with  chancel, 
and  north  and  south  transepts,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  a  baptistery  is  provided  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  and  carried  up  above  the  roof 
to  form  a  small  tower.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Med- 
land  Taylor,  and  the  general  contract  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  C.  B.  Hobnes,  of  Wigan.  The  cost  of  the 
church  and  boundary  walls  will  be  about  £5,000. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourttelves  respouHible  for  the  opinionR  of 
OUT  correHpondentH.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  m  briefly  as  poswible,  as  there  are  many 
claimanta  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  reque-sted  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  reMjrecting  illustrationR  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Biiiluinu 
News,  Xi'Z,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff 
by  name.  Delay  is  not  unfrequcntly  otherwise  caused. 
All  drawings  and  other  communications  are  sent  at  con- 
tributors' risks,  and  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to 
pay  for,  or  be  liable  for,  unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Tub  Btuamu  Mewspai-kb  Company,  Lihitkd. 

TERJIS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  69.  Od.  (oredoU.  30cj;old).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  fw.  Od.  (or  a3fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  68.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  68.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract  Advertise- 
ments, Public  Compames,  and  all  official  advertisements 
is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first  line  counting  as 
two,  the  minimum  charge  being  6«.  for  four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and  Miscellaneous 
and  Trade  Advertisements  (except  Situation  advertise- 
ments) is  6d.  per  line  of  Eight  words  (the  first  line 
counting  as  two) ,  the  minimum  charge  being  4s.  6d.  for 
40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of  more  than  six 
insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

Front-page  Advertisements  29.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
AdvertiHcmonts  1«.  per  line.  No  Front-page  or  Paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  58. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front>-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  Becure 
insertion. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Vacant " 
or  "  Situations  Wanted  "  is  O.sk  Siiillino  fob  Twentv- 
FouB  WoKus,  and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after. 
All  Situation  Advertiaements  must  be  prepaid. 

NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXIX.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  Twelve  Shillings  each), 
as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A  few 
boimd  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXXX.,  XL ,  XLL, 
XLVl.,  XLIX.,  LI.,  Lm.,  LIV.,  LVUI.,  LIX.,  LX., 
LXI.,  LXII.,  LXin.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 
LXVn.,  LXVm.  may  still  be  had,  price  Twelve 
Shillings ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes 
are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring 
any  back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended 
should  order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of 
print. 

Nemo.— (Stoves,  and  not  open  grates,  are  certainly  used  in 
most  of  the  countries  named ;  but  in  many  of  the  better- 
class  houses  in  America  the  English  fashion  of  open  fire- 
places is  favoured.) 

Received.— F.  D.  L.— E.  H.  Walters.— Hon.  Sec.— 
— T.  R.  and  Co.— E.  W.— J.  Sanders.— G.  F.  and  Co. 
—P.  E.  (Battersea). 
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Drawings  Received.-"  Invicta,"  "  K.  K."  in  a  shield, 
"Shamrock,"  "Tadpole,"  "Pickwick,"  "Onward," 
"Pantile,"  ''Boer,"  "  Young 'un,"  "  B."  in  a  circle, 
"  Winton,"  "  Moor,"  "  Brian,"  "  Owl,"  "  Lancastrian  " 
(late; . 
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STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to  watch  how 
a  new  kind  of  street  architecture  is  replacing  the 
old  dirty  stucco  kind  with  its  flat,  monotonous 
roof-line  and  square  openings  at  measured 
intervals.  But,  unfortunately,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  re\-ival  of  the  more  cheerful  and 
interesting  red-brick  architecture,  with  its  pic- 
turesque possibilities  in  the  way  of  gabled  roofs, 
&c.,  the  taste  of  the  builders  is  so  seldom  equal 
to  their  apparently  good  intentions,  and  their 
nearly  universal  lack  of  individual  originality, 
whether  in  good  taste  or  bad,  is  quite  astonishing. 
The  type  I  mean  differs  greatly  from  the  Tudor, 
Late  Perpendicular  Gothic  (of  which  one  occa- 
sionally sees  some  charming  new  specimens), 
and  its  already  stereotyped  characteristics  are  :  a 
very  pompous-looking  corner  tower ;  fake-fronted 
gables,  rising  like  empty  pretentious  masks  high 
above  the  real  roof,  and  the  whole  building, 
despite  its  apparently  uould-be  Dutch  gables,  is 
more  or  less  overloaded  with  Italian  pseudo- Classic 
details  (often  of  the  most  vulgarly  florid  descrip- 
tion) such  as  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pillars,  heavy 
garlands  and  discs,  vases  and  urns,  spikes  and 
balls  or  stems.  One  of  the  rules  seems  to  be : . 
When  in  doubt  add  more  vases  and  balls,  especially 
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balls.  Another  very  characteristic  and  universal 
detail  is  a  sort  of  tcroll  used  to  round  off  all  sorts 
of  angles,  and  which  is  something  like  a 
half-unrolled  periwinkle.  The  invariable  corner 
tower  is  adorned  by  an  equally  inevitable  biiU^s- 
ei/e  iv'uidow,  and  the  usually  domed  (though  some- 
times flat-sided,  with  a  sort  of  comb  as  a  finish) 
ugly  lead  or  slate  roof  of  the  tower  is  generally 
surmounted  by  a  pointed  thing  of  some  kind  or  a 
flagstaff.  Likewise  in  balconies,  the  same  lack 
of  originality  is  apparent,  for  there  is  a  single 
kind  of  balustrade  that  has  a  big  vase-like  bulge  in 
middle,  or  a  series  of  little  bulges  Hke  a  flat  sausage 
tied  in  at  intervals  with  a  string,  and  of  which 
the  highest  types,  together  with  that  of  the  balls 
on  stems,  are  to  be  found  in  the  play-boxes  of 
•wooden  bricks.  Of  course,  to  a  purist  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  hybrid  mixture  of  Northern  outlines 
with  Italian  Classic  details  is  dreadful ;  but  more 
easy-going  people  would  tolerate  it  readily  enough 
if  the  result  were  pleasing,  but  I  don't  think 
n;any  people  who  take  an  interest  in  looking 
about  them  as  they  go  along  the  streets  wiU. 
allow  that  it  is  a  happy  mixture,  though,  of 
course,  anything  is  better  than  the  old  monotony 
of  stucco  houses  like  bars  of  grey  soap  or  square 
boxes.  Surely  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you, 
who  in  publishing  designs  direct  our  builders' 
taste,  and  thus  bear  a  certain  responsibility 
towards  the  public,  to  use  your  influence  to  dis- 
courage this  incongruous  and  ugly  mixture  of 
styles. — I  am,  &c.,      S.  B.  Cl.^ytox  Browne. 


D03IESTIC  DRAINAGE. 

Sir, — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your 
"Notes  on  Domestic  Drainage,"  which  I  con- 
aider  excellent.  The  drains  of  my  house,  as  laid 
by  the  architect,  were  so  bad  that  I  had  to  en- 
tirely relay  those  of  the  sewage  part,  and  I  only 
wish  your  notes  had  come  out  sooner,  so  that  I 
might  have  benefited  by  them.  I  use  the  smoke- 
rockets,  and  find  them  excellent,  but  quite  agree 
with  you  that  a  machine  which  acts  with  force 
must  be  far  better,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
where  I  can  be  supplied  with  the  best  and  easiest 
of  manipulation.  I  have  Boyle's  exhaust  venti- 
lators on  all  air-shafts,  and  fiind  they  work  well ; 
but  they  might  be  better  made,  as  the  knobs  come 
off,  and  in  one  of  them  I  now  have  a  blue-tit's 
nest,  with  young.  I  have  tube  closets,  which  I 
think  you  agree  are  the  best ;  but  they  have  no 
air-tubes  to  overflow-pipe.  Is  this  an  actual 
necessity  ':  I  also  have  a  lead  tray  under 
each  closet,  but  no  outlet-pipe  from  it.  You 
seem  to  me  to  be  fearfully  down  on  archi- 
tects, and  certainly  from  my  small  experi- 
ence I  cannot  defend  them.  My  drainage  was 
a  disgrace,  and  I  have  had  to  replace  the 
whole  of  my  hot-water  system,  or  nearly  so. 
What  suits  one  part  of  the  country  won't  suit 
another,  and  yet  these  architects  seem  to  have  a 
set  of  rules  and  think  they  are  perfect.  They 
never  bother  to  ask  about  the  water  as  to  its 
hardness,  and  if  they  are  from  a  town  which 
possesses  soft  water  they  put  in  pipes,  &c.,  same 
as  they  are  used  to  in  their  own  town,  rather  than 
ask  a  local  plumber  about  the  matter.  In  my 
case  I  had  my  lead  pipes  furred  up  in  no  time, 
and  might  have  had  a  serious  accident.  Archi- 
tects won't,  as  a  rule,  be  guided,  and  therefore 
the  local  plumber  has  to  do  what  he  is  told,  even 
when  he  knows  from  experience  that  it  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  I  believe  it  was  so  in  my  case.  As  to 
chimneys,  they  only  think  of  the  outside 
appearance,  and  will  waste  any  amount  of 
heat  by  building  them  on  outside  walls, 
just  for  appearance,  and  they  will  build  them 
at  different  heights  for  the  same  reaSon,  and 
never  think  of  the  con.'jequences.  We  all  know 
what  it  means  to  have  smoky  chimneys  ;  if  not, 
I  say,  Marry,  and  go  into  a  house  with  such,  and 
you  will  soon  learn.  If  a  woman  has  the  temper 
of  a  goddess,  she  is  bound  to  be  past  living  with,  if 
8uch  things  are  not  ert  regie.  All  these  things  can  be 
prevented  >/the  architect  is  worth  his  salt.  From 
my  experience  and  your  notes,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  architect  of  the  present  day  is  sadly  behind 
his  work,  and  it  is  high  time  we  had  properly 
qualified  men  to  deal  with,  for  the  K.I.B.A. 
does  not  seem  to  provide  such,  or,  at  any  rate, 
only  a  small  percentage. — I  am,  &c., 

James  Cooper. 

Killerby  Hall,  Scarborough. 

P-S. — You  may  use  this  as  you  think  fit ;  but  I 
am  one  of  the  employers  of  the  architect,  and  my 
experience  is  >md.  It  has  cost  me  a  lot  of  money 
to  put  things  right,  and  I  could  say  a  lot  more  on 
the  subject. 


5nterc0mmunicattan;. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[11511.]— Tile  Boof.— A  roof  laid  with  good  tiles, 
each  tile  bedded  in  hair-mortar  and  "  pin-pointed "  on 
the  inside,  takes  wet.  Bond  is  3Jin.,  pitch  of  roof  3:!', 
and  45'  in  different  parts.  Is  the  bedding  cause  of  defect, 
and  what  is  the  remedy .'  "Would  a  solution  of  some  kind 
assist  before  the  winter .' — ExyuiRER. 

[11512.]— Heating  Dryingr-Rooms  for  Bricks. 

—I  shall  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  best  method  of 
heating  large  drying-rooms  of  brickworks  (glazed  bricks, 
sinks,  4:0.),  two  stories  high  .'  The  upper  floors  are  joists 
and  boards,  on  which  the  finished  floors  will  be  formed. — 
B.  W. 

[11513.]— Xiig'litning'  Conductors.— Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  would  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  in  the  following  case .'  A  lightning  conductor  is 
attached  to  a  chiu'ch  spire,  about  130ft.  high,  by  copper 
clips  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  and  some 
doubts  have  recently  been  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  such  a 
way  of  securing  the  rod.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  con- 
tributor would  tell  me  (1)  Would  not  the  bghtning  be 
directed  into  the  masonry  by  such  a  method  of  securing  I 
(2)  What  is  the  best  and  most  recent  method  of  securing 
lightning  rods .' — C.  S. 

[11514.]— Cement.— I  have  a  large  water  tank  built  of 
Portland  cement  concrete,  faced  with  Portland  cement  and 
sand.  I  wish  now  to  use  this  tank  to  store  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  strength  of  which  will  be  4^  Twaddell. 
What  cement  can  I  get  to  face  the  tank  with  which  will 
stand  the  action  of  the  acid  ? — J.  M.  E. 

[11515.] —Flooring  Boards. —  All  writers  (e.g., 
Stevenson's  "Wood")  say  that  these  should  be  "cut  on  the 
quarter,"  so  that  the  lines  of  the  annular  rings  of  growth 
should  be  approximately  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of 
the  surface  of  the  boards.  Is  there  any  foreign  prepared 
deal  flooring  usually  in  the  markets  in  which  this  point  is 
attended  to .'  All  that  I  have  seen  is  cut  haphazard,  so 
that  a  few  boards  may  be  so,  but  the  greatest  number  with 
the  rings  running  across  the  section  very  obliquely,  which 
is  bad  for  shrinkage  as  well  as  wear,  as  in  these  cases  the 
top  surface,  under  the  use  of  the  scrubbing-brush, 
develops  sheUiness  and  long  splinters.  To  use  a  colloquial 
phrase,  '*  the  scrubbers  scrub  the  guts  out  of  the  wood  " 
—that  is,  the  soft  part  of  each  layer,  leaving  the  hard 
portions  very  offensively  protmding.  Can  proper  quarter- 
cut  flooring  be  bought  seasoned  and  in  stock,  whether 
foreign  or  English  prepared  .'  Or  is  the  only  method  to 
get  it  to  select  deals  with  the  grain  running  across  the  sec- 
tion in  the  proper  direction  and  cut  the  boards  and  season 
them  for  one's  self  .' — H.  R. 

[11516.]— Stone  Preservation.— Some  stonework  in 
a  London  suburb  building  shows  signs  of  decay.  Will 
any  practical  correspondent  recommend  a  solution,  and 
how  it  is  applied .' — H.  H. 

[11517.]— Tile-Hungr  Work.— I  stould  like  some 
information  about  this  kind  of  construction,  as  to  the  best 
way  of  fixing  the  tiles,  the  proper  lap,  and  finish  below  ? 
The  ordinary  specifications  and  textbooks  do  not  give  any 
practical  information. — D.^mp-proof'. 

[11518.]— Fixing  Stonework.— Which  is  the  best 
way  to  fix  a  stone  cross  on  a  pedestal  or  gable .'  A  prac- 
tical mason's  reply  will  oblige.— Exginf.er. 


REPLIES. 

[11509.]— Architect's  Chargre.— "A.  D."  does  not 
say  whether  plans  include  elevations  and  sections,  nor 
whether  the  plans  are  the  same  for  all  the  eight  houses. 
If  the  "plans  "  mean  a  complete  drawing,  except  details, 
the  usual  5  per  cent,  would  not  be  too  much.— G.  H.  G. 


CHIPS. 

In  our  description  last  week  of  the  new  bank  at 
Leeds,  for  Messrs.  WUliam  Brown  and  Co.,  we 
omitted  to  state  that  Messrs.  R.  Waygood  and  Co. 
are  erecting  the  suspended  passenger  lift  in  this 
building.  It  will  travel  a  height  of  nearly  70ft. , 
and  will  be  constructed  to  raise  a  load  of  TJcwt., 
and  will  also  be  fitted  with  a  handsomely-decorated 
passenger  cage. 

Steps  are  soon  to  be  taken  towards  the  enlarge- 
ment and  restoration  of  the  parish  church  at 
Molesey.  The  committee  appointed  for  selecting 
plans  have  decided  to  abandon  all  idea  of  destroying 
the  old  south  wall,  now  covered  with  ivy,  and  to 
confine  all  alterations  to  the  east  end.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  church  by  extending  it  further 
east,  and  by  throwing  into  it  a  space  between  the 
choir  and  the  organ,  which  is  now  unoccupied  and 
wasted.  A  large  transept  on  the  south  side  will 
balance  the  organ -chamber  on  the  north,  giving  an 
increase  of  eighty  in  the  sitting  accommodation  of 
the  church.  A  parish  meeting  has  been  called  for 
Thursday  next,  for  the  final  decision,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  be  f  uUy  canied  out  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  l"he  maximum  estimate 
of  the  cost  is  £'2,500. 

The  new  drill-hall,  St.  Alban's,  has  been  com- 
menced. The  budding  will  cover  an  area  of  100ft. 
by  90ft.  The  main  structure  will  consist  of  red 
bricks.  The  building  will  be  covered  with  a 
double-span  roof  of  corrugated  iron  lined  with 
boarding,  upon  iron  principals.  The  front  elevation 
will  be  constructed  in  red  bricks  with  butf  panels, 
six  windows  placed  at  intervals,  and  two  sets  of 
double  doors,  surrounded  by  moulded  brick  pilasters 
and  cornices.  The  contract  for  building  has  been 
intrusted  to  Messrs.  C.  Miskiu  aud  Sons,  of  St. 
Alban's. 


OLD  DRAINS  OR  SEWERS. 

IN  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  a  drain  and  a  sewer,  a  new  objection 
was  raised  in  a  recent  case  by  the  Vestry  of 
Bothnal  Green  (Times,  June  3),  which  might 
often  liave  proved  very  awkward  to  the  owners 
of  old  property  had  it  been  upheld  by  the  Court. 
The  owner  of  certain  premises  had  applied  for  a 
mandamus  against  the  vestry  to  compel  them  to 
repair  a  drain  or  sewer  which  was  made  in  1866, 
and  receives  the  drainage  or  sewage  of  several 
adjoining  houses.  It  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted that  this  drain  amounted  to  a  sewer  or 
branch  sewer  within  the  Act,  and  according  to 
the  case  of  "  Kershaw  v.  Taylor  "  (189.5,  2,  Q.  B. 
471) ;  but  the  defendants  now  raised  a  new  point, 
which  they  said  had  been  overlooked  in  that 
case.  It  was,  that  the  previous  approval  of  the 
construction  of  this  sewer  had  not  been  obtained 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  was 
reqiured  by  section  69  of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act,  185.5,  and  some  amending  Acts.  The 
plaintiff  did  not  seen  to  have  been  able  to  prove 
the  obtaining  of  such  consent,  and  it  was  urged 
on  his  behalf  that  it  was  not  necessary,  or  if  it 
were,  then  it  should  be  presumed. 

The  Divisional  Court  suggested  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a  time  as  30  }-ears,  such  consent 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of 
clear  disproof.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  said 
as  the  mere  fact  that  the  requisite  consent  was 
not  obtained  for  the  making  of  the  sewer 
does  not  render  it  any  the  less  a  sewer  when 
it  was  made,  how  could  such  consent  be 
necessary-  'r  Besides  this  ruling,  it  appeared  that, 
from  the  evidence  filed  in  the  case,  it 
ought  to  be  inferred  that  the  vestry  knew  and 
approved  of  the  making  of  the  branch  sewer  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  and  of  its  connection 
with  their  principal  sewer  in  the  adjoining  street, 
so  that  they  could  not  now  be  allowed  to  raise 
their  objection.  Finally  the  Court  held  that  as 
the  sewer  must  have  been  made  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  vestry,  and  without  disapproval  by 
them,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  show  it  was  not 
made  by  their  orders,  it  was  one  they  must  repair, 
and  so  the  rule  for  a  mandamus  as  asked  was 
made  absolute  with  costs.  Had  the  Court  decided 
otherwise,  there  would  have  been  a  new  and  very 
serious  difficulty  raised  in  regard  to  old  drains  or 
sewers,  and  the  liability  for  their  repair,  which 
fortunatel}'  have  been  so  far  avoided. 

Fred.  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 
1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Note. — All  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


A.  B. — BriLDixo. — Agreeme.n't.— I  cannot  suggest  any 
form  for  use.  There  are  books,  such  as  Emden's  "  Build- 
ing Agreements,"  and  the  hke,  which  might  help  you ; 
or  you  can  consult  your  solicitor. 


LEOAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Leigh  District  Council  and  their  By-laws. 
— At  the  Leigh  Police-court  on  Monday,  Dr. 
Jones,  of  the  Avenue-gate,  Leigh,  was  charged  by 
the  Leigh  District  Council  (1)  with  erecting  budd- 
ings and  not  leaving  the  street  at  a  width  of  12ft. ; 
(2)  erecting  buildings  before  expii'ation  of  notice  ; 
and  (3)  making  a  new  street  of  less  width  than  12ft. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Bradbury,  who  appeared  for  the  Coimcd, 
said  Dr.  Jones  had  erected  a  house  in  the  Avenue, 
Leigh,  the  side  of  which  abutted  on  a  street  called 
Back  Henrietta-street.  Alongside  the  house  there 
was  a  passage  left  r2ft.  wide,  but  alongside  his 
garden  the  same  passage  was  make,  in  contravention 
of  the  by-laws,  only  6ft.  wide  instead  of  12ft.  That 
made  it  impossible  for  carts  to  go  along  the  passage 
to  the  ashpits.  What  the  Council  sought  to  do  was 
to  make  Dr.  Jones  set  back  his  garden  fence  aud  his 
outhouse  so  as  to  make  the  street  12ft.  wide.  Dr. 
Jones  had  also  contravened  the  by-laws  by  com- 
mencing to  build  before  the  fourteen  days'  notice 
required  by  the  by-laws  had  expired.  Mr.  Sutton, 
for  the  defence,  contended  ttiat  the  passage  in 
question  was  not  a  street  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  and  it  was  not  a  thoroughfare,  but  a  cul  dc  sac, 
containing  two  obstructions.  It  had  never  been 
dedicated  to  the  public,  and  there  was  no  right  of 
way  for  the  public  at  all.  The  Council  wished  Dr. 
Jones  to  make  a  street  r2ft.  wide,  not  for  his  own 
benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  passage 
was  only  a  way  to  the  back  of  the  defendant's 
premises,  and  was  not  a  street.  He  therefore  con- 
tended that  the  Councd  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
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matter.  Tlie  Bench,  after  inspectinK  tlie  passage, 
said  that  ttic  case  raised  a  most  important  question 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  Council's  by-laws. 
Tliey  considered  that  those  by-laws  did  not  support 
the  contention  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  tliese 
cases,  and  the  charges  would  therefore  all  be  dis- 
missed with  costs.  Mr.  Bradbury  was  granted  leave 
to  state  a  case  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Queen's  Bench  Division. 

A  Snodland  Builder's  Failure. — Re  Thomas 
PiiiLir  ToMLiN,  BuiLJjEB,  SxoDLAND. — Debtor  was 
(jucstioned  at  an  in(juiry  last  week  on  an  account  of 
his  transactions  with  a  Mr.  Payne,  furnished  by 
order  of  the  tJourt.  This  account,  he  said,  had  been 
prepared  from  figures  on  scraps  of  paper,  not  from 
entries  in  any  book.  The  total  ot  iSoO  10s.  Id. 
paid  to  Mr.  I'ayne  to  the  end  of  September,  1893, 
was  the  price  of  material  for  four  cottages,  and  land 
for  the  same.  lie  never  had  any  deed  relating  to 
the  giouud.  (Juestioncd  iis  to  Mr.  I'ayne'a  mort- 
gages for  £G!)0,  debtor  said  £400  was  first  advaiu^ed 
to  him,  and  the  amount  grew  up  to  .£650.  Mr. 
Payne  was  his  financier.  He  did  not  understand 
the  way  in  which  the  business  was  done,  nor  did  he 
know  whether  the  papers  he  signed  were  deeds  or 
not.  Eventually  the  examination  was  further  ad- 
journed, the  Official  Keceiver  intimating  that  there 
must  be  a  private  examination  of  Mr.  Payne,  in 
order  that  debtor's  transactions  with  that  gentle- 
man might  be  cleared  up. 

A  Dispute  as  to  Plans. — Richard  Jones,  retired 
builder,  sued  the  Walsall  Coffee-House  Company, 
Limited,  for  the  sum  of  £8  5s.  Gd.  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  at  Walsall  County  Court  last  week. 
The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was 
that  the  defendants  wanted  him  to  do  work  without 
payment,  whilst  the  defendants'  view  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  plaintiff  refused  to  modify  plans  which 
he  had  prepared  for  them,  and  for  which  they  were 
quite  willing  to  pay  if  modified.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  plans  in  question  were  for  the 
alteration  of  premises  in  High-street,  afterwards 
converted  into  the  Victoria  Temperance  Hotel.  The}- 
were  passed  by  the  local  authority,  and  a  tender  was 
obtained  at  the  price  of  .£100.  Then  the  defendants 
desired  different  aiTangements  of  the  premises,  and 
the  dispute  arose  on  the  point  whether  the  plaintiff 
should  or  should  not  be  paid  for  making  plans  to 
carry  out  the  alterations.  He  declined  to  make  a 
second  set  of  plans  unless  paid  for  the  first,  and  as 
the  defendants  would  not  pay  for  those  already 
made  as  they  stood,  the  case  came  into  court.  His 
Honour  found  for  tlie  plaintilY  for  £8  and  costs, 
including  a  fee  to  the  plaintiff  for  attentling. 

LoBB  Salisbury's  Cranbourne-street  Pro- 
perty.— TuE  Strand  Board  of  Works  v.  Kirk. — 
Mr.  Buckley,  Q.C.,  appeared  on  Friday  last  before 
Mr.  Justice  Stirling,  sitting  in  the  Chancery 
Division,  in  support  of  a  motion  by  which  the 
Strand  Board  of  Works  asked  for  a  mandatory 
injmiction  against  the  defendant,  Kirk,  for  the 
abatement  of  a  nuisance  upon  land  nearly  adjacent 
to  Daly's  Theatre.  It  appeared  from  counsel's 
statement  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  as  owner 
of  certain  land  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Cranboume- 
street,  Leicester-square,  in  1874  granted  a  license 
to  defendant  to  enter  upon  the  land  in  question  for 
building  purposes,  and,  in  accordance  ivith  the 
license,  Kii-k  had  made  certain  excavations,  but  had 
been  unable  to  complete  the  works  that  had  been 
begun,  and  rain  and  surface  water  had  got  into  the 
trench  excavated,  where  it  stagnated  and,  by  its 
proximity  to  the  sewer,  had  become  a  serious 
nuisance.  Coxmsel  said  that  this  condition  of 
neglect  had  lasted  so  long  that  the  timbers  that  had 
been  used  in  the  excavation  had  become  rotten,  a 
crack  had  opened  in  the  sewer,  and  a  nuisance  had 
been  caused  that  was  a  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord  Salisbury 
was  unwilling  that  this  state  of  things  should 
continue,  and  proceedings  had  been  commenced 
against  the  defendant  to  recover  the  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  land.  The  proper  remedy  was  to 
fill  in  the  excavation  with  concrete,  and  so  raise  the 
water  by  degrees.  Mi-.  Kent,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  said  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
landlord  coming  in  and  taking  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  land.  His  client  had  already 
spent  over  £20,000  upon  it,  and  it  was  a  serious 
matter  for  him  to  be  ejected.  Mr.  Justice  Stii-ling 
said  that  really  what  Mr.  Buckley  had  asked  for 
was  a  mandatory  injunction,  and  as  the  application 
was  practically  one  made  ex  parte,  he  could  not 
grant  that,  as  Mr.  Kiik  ought  to  have  time  allowed 
him  to  answer  affidavits.  He  shoxdd  dii-ect  that  the 
motion  should  stand  over  till  next  motion  day,  that 
the  Attorney -General's  fiat  might  be  obtained  in 
some  other  proceedings  that  had  been  commenced 
against  Mr.  Kirk. 

Places  of  Wobship  and  Public  Rcids. — Mr. 
Denman  had  before  him  on  Tuesday  an  adjourned 
summons  by  the  Lambeth  Vestry  against  the  trustees 
of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Arodene-road,  Brixton  HUl, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  £116  as  their  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  making  up  that  thoroughfare. 
The  summons  was  taken  out  under  the  105th  section 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855. 


On  behalf  of  tlio  defendants  it  was  contended  that 
the  exemption  contained  in  section  102  in  favour  of 
places  of  worship  extended  to  sums  which  the  vestry 
proposed  to  raise  under  section  105.  Mr.  Denman, 
who  had  reserved  his  judgment,  now  said  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  decision  in  "  Wright 
V.  Ingle  "  was  a  distinct  authority  that  such  build- 
ings were  rateable  in  the  sense  of  being  assessable, 
under  section  105.  He  sliould,  therefore,  make  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  the  amount,  with  £2  58. 
costs. 

The  London  County  Council  and  Sky  Signs. — 
Tjie  London  County  Council  v.  tub  Savoy  Hotel. 
— This  was  a  special  case  stated  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  a 
Metropolitan  I'olice  Magistrate,  raising  the  ({uestion 
whether  the  sign  on  the  roof  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  was 
a  sky-sign  within  the  meaning  of  the  London 
Building  Act  of  1894.  Mr.  Horace  Avory,  who 
ajipeared  for  the  London  County  Council,  said  in 
July  last  year  the  proprietora  of  the  Savoy  Hotel 
were  summoned  for  having  unlawfully  retained  a 
sky-sign  w-ithout  the  license  of  the  County  Council, 
contrary  to  section  128  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1891.  The  sign  in  question  consisted  of  a  series  of 
boards,  to  which  were  attached  embossed  lettei-s  in 
metal  frames.  The  boards,  which  were  fixed  by 
means  of  iron  rods,  were  U8ft.  in  length,  and  7ft. 
to  8ft.  in  height,  and  the  letters  forming  the  words 
were  5ft.  in  height.  The  learned  magistrate  found 
that  the  boards  were  visible  against  the  sky  from 
the  Embankment  and  other  places,  but  that  no 
portion  of  the  letters  forming  the  words,  "  Savoy 
Hotel  and  Ilest^iurant,"  was  visible  against  the  sky, 
but  only  against  the  boards,  and  held  that  the 
letters  were  not  a  sky-sign  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  The  Act  of  1891  said  the  term  sky- 
sign  should  apply  to  any  sign  wholly  or  in  part 
ujwu,  over,  or  above  any  building,  and  he  submitted 
that  what  was  complained  of  in  this  case  was  a  .sky- 
si^  within  the  meaning  of  that  statute.  Mr. 
Dickens  contended  that  the  sign  in  question  was 
not  upon,  over,  or  above  any  building  or  structure, 
and  therefore  did  not  come  -within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  Mr.  Justice  Cave  :  Where  do  you  say 
it  is— below  the  building  'r  Mr.  Dickens :  No, 
against  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  sky-sign.  Mr. 
Justice  Cave  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
what  was  comi)laiiicd  of  was  a  sky-sign,  and  there- 
fore the  magistrate  had  come  to  a  ■wrong  conclusion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  interpretation  clause. 
The  case  would  ^o  back  to  the  magistrate,  with  an 
expression  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  con- 
victed. Mr.  Justice  Wills  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
was  allowed,  with  costs. 


CHIPS. 

In  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  business  in 
Ireland,  the  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited,  have 
recently  opened  an  additional  branch  at  30,  Bache- 
lors-walk, Dublin.  A  complete  assortment  of 
typewriters  and  supplies,  together  with  a  competent 
staff  of  operators,  will  always  be  on  hand. 

The  members  of  the  Archaeological  Section  of  the 
Midland  Institute  propose  to  take  an  all-day  ex- 
cursion on  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst.,  to  Winch- 
combe  and  Sudeley  Castle.  The  party  will  travel  by 
traui  to  CheUenham,  and  will  drive  thence  to 
Postlip,  Winchcombe,  and  Stanley  Pontlarge, 
returning  by  way  of  Bishops  Cleeve.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cossins  vrUl  act  as  conductor  of  the  pai-ty. 

Mr.  Forsyth's  recumbent  effigy  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Norwich  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
and  will  be  unveiled  in  the  cathedral  on  the  1st  of 
July,  the  800th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  cathedral.  The  effigy  is  in  statuary  marble,  and 
the  portrait  has  been  pronounced  most  successful. 

The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  on 
Thursday,  June  18th,  visited  the  new  structure  now 
being  erected  at  Kennet  Wharf,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  E.C.,  for  the  Union  Wharves  Co.  The  work 
has  been  designed  and  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
H.  Coward,  C.E.,  the  consulting  engineer  being 
Mr.  E.  H.  G.  Brewster,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 
Having  inspected  these  works,  the  party  proceeded 
by  river  to  the  Barking  Sewage  Works  of  the 
London  County  Council,  where  they  were  received 
by  Mr.  Stokoe,  the  superintendent  of  the  works. 
These  works  were  completed  in  1889.  The  quantity 
of  sewage  treated  in  1893  was  67,583,000,000 
gallons. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  mentioned  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Edinburgh  City  Parish  Council  was 
considering  the  desii-ableness  of  erecting  a  new 
asylum  for  the  housing  of  pauper  lunatics.  The 
conferences  that  have  taken  place  on  the  subject 
have  been  with  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Asylum ;  and  an  agreement  has  now  been 
vii  tually  come  to  under  which  the  city  pai-ish  council, 
supported  by  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Asylum,  will  apply  to  the  General  Board  of 
Lunacy  to  have  the  city  parish  constituted  a  separate 
lunacy  district,  and  to  authorise  them  to  erect  a  dis- 
trict asylum  for  the  accommodation  of  at  least 
'  400  pauper  lunatics. 


Ix  addition  to  the  widening  of  the  Strnnd  and 
several  other  street  improvements  which  will 
shortly  be  considered  by  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Improvements  Committee  of  that 
body  have  now  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Chelsea  Kmbankraent  westward  from 
Buttcrsoa-bridge  to  Lot's-road,  Chelsea.  To 
carry  out  the  improvement  about  three  and  three- 
quarter  acres  of  mud  banks  will  be  reclaimed 
from  the  river,  a  granite  embankment  wall  will 
be  built,  and  a  road  formed.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  between  the  embankment  wall  and  Cheyne- 
walk  tidal  baths  should  bo  con8tru(-ted  by  tho 
vestry,  or  that  some  of  tho  land  should  be  laid 
out  as  gardens.  The  estimate  of  the  net  cost  of 
the  improvement  amounts  to  £64,000,  and  the 
vestry  has  agreed  to  contribute  one-fourth.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  the  improvement  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  "betterment"  principle. 
Another  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Long- 
lane  and  Tabard-street,  Southwark,  has  been 
drawn  up.  It  is  suggested  that  powers  should  be 
sought  to  widen  Ijong-lane  between  Southall- 
place  and  Borough  High-street  to  a  uniform 
width  of  50ft.,  to  improve  the  approaches  to 
Tabard-street  from  Borough  High-street  by  the 
formation  of  a  road  through  a  part  of  St.  George's 
churchyard,  an  equivalent  amount  of  land  to  the 
ciist  of  the  new  road  being  given  up  and  kept  as 
an  open  space.  The  estimate  of  an  engineer  for 
the  necessary  works  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment, including  the  construction  of  a  subway,  is 
£20,000,  and  the  estimate  of  the  valuer  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  property,  including  that  pro- 
posed to  be  kept  as  an  open  space,  is,  after  de- 
ducting recoupment,  £170,400,  the  total  net  cost 
of  the  improvement  being,  therefore,  estimated 
at  £190,400.  It  is  also  suggested  that  HoUoway- 
road  should  be  widened  at  a  cost  of  £8,550. 

Mil.  RiENZi  Walton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomson,  M.D.,  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
Liverpool  Town  Hall,  held  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  the 
application  by  the  corporation  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £13,000  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  persons  of  the  labouring  classes.  The 
Insanitary  Property  Committee,  the  Liverpool 
House  Owners'  Association  (which  opposed  the 
application),  and  various  other  interested  persons 
attended.  The  deputy  town  clerk  (Mr.  Pickmere) 
said  that  the  money  was  required  for  a  scheme 
the  corporation  had  in  contemplation  for  pro- 
viding cheap-rented  workmen's  dwellings  on  land 
between  Gildart's-gardens  and  Ford-street,  in 
lieu  of  others  which  have  been  found  to  be  in- 
sanitar3\  The  present  idea  of  the  corporation 
was  to  erect  houses  of  two  stories,  each  contain- 
ing two  two-roomed  tenements,  which  they  in- 
tended to  let  at  about  2s.  6d.  per  week  per 
tenement,  -with  a  few  of  a  better  class  at  rents 
running  to  4s.  per  week.  The  designs  from 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  these  cottages 
showed  an  area  ten  per  cent,  larger,  -with  superior 
sanitary  pro^-ision  in  every  way.  Evidence  re- 
garding the  details  of  the  new  buildings  proposed 
to  be  erected  was  given  by  the  deputj"  surveyor 
(Jlr.  Turton),  the  city  engineer  (Mr.  Boulnois), 
and  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health  (Dr.  Hope). 

At  last  week's  meeting  of  the  Southampton 
Town  Council,  the  town  clerk  read  a  report  to 
the  works  committee  on  the  systems  adopted  in 
other  towns  in  respect  to  the  work  which  in 
Southampton  was  performed  by  the  quantity 
surveyor.  He  had  made  inquiries  from  55  county 
borouglis,  and  found  that  of  this  number  20 
boroughs  take  out  all  quantities  -with  their  own 
staff ;  in  17  boroughs  outside  surveyors  were 
employed  at  the  usual  professional  charges ;  13 
boroughs  take  out  quantities  with  their  own  staff 
in  small  matters  only,  and  in  the  remaining  five 
boroughs  a  special  staff  was  employed  for  the 
purpose.  In  his  (the  town  clerk's)  opinion  it  was 
worth  the  council's  while  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  employing  an  additional  assistant  in  the 
borough  surveyor's  department  whose  special 
duties  would  be  to  take  out  quantities  in  small 
contracts,  and  when  not  so  engaged  to  be  employed 
in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  otfice.  The  committee 
resolved  to  recommend  the  council  to  appoint  a 
competent  person  in  the  borough  surveyor's 
department  to  take  out  quantities  and  measure  up 
works  for  all  departments  of  the  corporation,  at  a 
commencing  salary  of  £100  per  annum.  Mr. 
Lemon  moved,  and  Alderman  Bone  seconded,  thft 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried. 
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WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  EXPECT. 

"T   COME  first;   my  name  is  Jowett. 

A  Whatever  can  be  known,  I  know  it." 
Such  was  the  extravagant  ^jretension  whicli 
some  waggish  undergraduate  attributed  to 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol.  The  modern 
architect  may  justly  adopt  it,  with  a  differ- 
ence. "Whatever  can  be  known  I  am 
expected  to  know  it,"  would  be  a  fitting 
motto  for  all  his  tribe.  His  own  will  has  in 
it  a  more  modest  working.  He  would  be 
content,  as  his  greatest  predecessors  were,  to 
be  simply  a  head  builder.  To  have  produced 
a  Parthenon,  or  even  a  Pantheon,  is  achieve- 
ment enough  for  a  man  of  the  highest  ability 
— much  more  to  have  created  a  steeple  like 
that  of  Freiburg,  or  an  interior  like  that  of 
Chartres.  But  the  masters  who  did  these 
things,  could  they  come  back  to-day,  would 
get  more  kicks  than  halfpence  from  a  dis- 
cerning public.  Their  ignorance  would  be 
exposed  at  every  turn,  for  they  knew  but  one 
craft  and  knew  it  well,  while  the  way  to 
succeed  now  is  to  aim  at  knowing  five  hun- 
dred, and,  in  consequence,  to  know  all  of 
them  but  badly. 

The  complexity  of  modern  life  has,  of 
itself,  made  the  architects'  duties  incom- 
parably more  difficult  than  they  used  to  be. 
In  Medireval  times  it  was  almost  enough,  in 
the  matter  of  planning,  if  he  imderstood  how 
to  arrange  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  manor- 
house.  Xow,  iinless  he  is  lucky  enough  to 
be  a  sjiecialist  with  a  high  reputation,  he  may 
be  designing  a  board-school  to-day,  a  music- 
haU  to-morrow,  a  set  of  farm  buildings  next 
month,  and  a  large  hotel  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Then  he  may  be  invited  to  restore  a 
village  church,  to  submit  plans  for  baths  and 
washhouses,  to  lay  out  the  roads  and  drains 
for  an  estate,  and  to  remodel  and  decorate 
the  inside  of  a  town  mansion,  to  turn  a  lot 
of  unlettable  offices  into  residential  flats,  and 
to  compete  for  a  new  museum,  a  council- 
chamber,  and  a  set  of  law-courts.  There  is 
enough  here  to  puzzle  an  Admirable 
Crichton  ;  but  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
troubles.  One  can  just  conceive  of  a  human 
intelligence  so  all-embracing  and  so  versatile, 
that  it  coiild  realise  and  provide  for  all  the 
different  arrangements  wanted  in  these  and 
a  variety  of  other  structures.  An  almost 
unimaginable  genius,  with  plenty  of  elbow- 
room  and  with  perfect  freedom  to  take  its 
own  course,  might,  perhaps,  accomplish  it. 
But  perfect  freedom  is  what  the  modem 
architect  never  gets.  Incessant  interference, 
rather,  is  the  law  under  which  he  works. 
We  repeated  last  week  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
history  of  the  amazing,  the  almost  incredibly 
fatuous  "  instruction  "  which  was  imposed  on 
the  late  Mr.  Street  at  the  Law  Courts.  The 
intention  of  his  central  hall  was  to  supply  a 
great  space  into  which  all  the  courts  shoidd 
open,  so  groat  that  it  could  never  be  crowded, 
and  so  direct  in  its  communication  with  them 
that  counsel  and  persons  concerned  could 
mstantly  pa.ss  from  one  coui-t  to  another. 
Well,  the  gentlemen  whose  duty  it  was  to 
supervise  the  architect,  actually  insisted  that 
the  floor  of  this  central  hall  should  be  at 
least  one  storj-  below  the  floor  of  the  various 
courts  :  The  hall,  therefore,  became  useless. 
The  courts  open  into  crowded  passages,  and 
to  find  the  way  from  f)ne  court  to  another  is 
a  very  seriou.s  problem  with  everybody 
whose  bufiinessdoes  not  take  him  there  pretty 
frequently.  The  authors  of  this  notorious 
bungle  "  lay  low  "  and  said  nothing.  All  the 
world  biarned  Mr.  Strof^t— dead,  and  unable 
to  defend  himself —and  only  now,  for  the  first 
time,  do  we  know  who   they  really  were 


that  brought  upon  London  the  groat  Strand 
failure.  This  is  but  a  gigantic  specimen  of 
what  goes  on  almost  everywhere  and  every 
day.  The  architect's  own  judgment  is  over- 
ruled. He  is  told  to  do  this,  and  that,  and 
the  other,  and  then  when,  as  he  foresaw,  it 
turns  out  badly,  the  person  who  overruled 
him  cries  out  to  his  friends,  "  See  what  a 
mess  my  architect  has  made  I  " 

Suppose,  however,  there  is  no  such  private 
interference.  There  will  still  bo  public  inter- 
ference, and  often  a  great  deal  of  it.  As 
towns  get  larger,  and  pojiulation  gets  thicker, 
we  are  all  more  and  more  in  each  other's 
way.  There  is  a  general  want  of  elbow- 
room;  an  increasing  set  of  laws  and  ordinances 
and  by-laws  to  prevent  us  from  doing  a 
thousand  things  which  were  once  lawful  and 
harmless,  but  which  are  now  liable  to  cause 
loss  or  injury  to  other  people.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  rob  our  neighbours  of  light  or 
air,  or  to  weaken  their  foundations,  or  to 
deprive  them  of  lateial  supj)ort.  We  must 
build  with  walls  of  a  certain  thickness,  and 
must  not  go  beyond  a  certain  height,  and  in  par- 
ticular cases  must  piit  ia  floors  .and  staircases 
of  the  kind  which,  in  grim  irony,  are  called 
"  fireproof."  We  must  have  the  local  rules 
about  parapets,  and  party-walls,  and  piers, 
and  openings,  and  windows,  and  fireplaces  at 
our  fingers'  ends.  We  must  know  how  to 
serve  notices  to  build  and  notices  of  objec- 
tions. We  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
I  dangerous  structures,  and  must  remember 
'  what  ma  J'  and  may  not  be  done  as  to  dweUing- 
houses  on  low-lying  lands.  We  must  keep  a 
constant  eye  on  our  county  councils,  so  as  to 
obey  their  various  by-laws  as  fast  as  they 
make  and  alter  them.  We  must  do  this,  not 
in  one  city,  or  borough,  or  county  alone,  but 
in  every  town  or  village  of  the  kingdom  where 
business  takes  us,  remembering  that  each  has 
I  its  local  fads,  and  that  while  one  town  hardly 
guards  against  anything  but  death  by  fii'e, 
another  seems  to  fear  nothing  but  collapse  of 
buildings,  and  a  third  only  dreads  the  effects 
of  sewer  gas.  Eeally,  to  be  perfect  in  these 
things,  we  ought  to  pass  oui-  mornings  in 
the  perusal  of  Health  Acts,  Building  Acts, 
Metropolis  Management  Acts,  and  Manage- 
ment Amendment  Acts.  Oui'  aftei'noons 
might  be  devoted  to  Factory  Acts,  Paving 
Acts,  and  Local  Eegulations,  while  reported 
law  cases  affecting  architects  would  supply  a 
little  light  reading  before  going  to  bed.  If 
in  the  night  we  sleepless  lie — a  not  unlikely 
result  of  days  so  spent — we  could  pass  away 
the  time  by  looking  up  decisions  on  questions 
of  dilapidation,  and  by  trying  if  we  cannot 
devise  some  "conditions  of  contract  "  which 
will  please  architects  and  builders  alike. 

This,  however — which  would  be  considered 
a  tolerable  amount  of  legal  knowledge  even 
for  a  banister — is  merely  one  of  the  inci- 
dental accomplishments  which  the  architect 
is  expected  to  possess.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  real  essence  of  his  studies.  These 
consist  in  understanding  masonry  better  than 
a  mason,  carpentry  better  than  a  carpenter, 
bricklaying  better  than  a  bricklaj-er,  plaster- 
ing better  than  a  plasterer,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  round  of  trades  which 
are  needed  to  construct  and  fit  up  a 
modem  building  of  the  first  class.  Even 
this  by  itself  is  a  somewhat  "  large  order." 
The  man  must  have  a  very  hopeful  disposi- 
tion who  fancies  he  will  effect  it  before  he 
dies.  But,  uttcily  impossible  as  it  is  to  do, 
the  architect  soon  finds  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  pose  as  having  done  it.  The  public  think 
him  incompetent  if  he  cannot,  or  will  not, 
correct  every  woikman  at  every  turn.  By 
study  and  thought  and  observation  he  does, 
sooner  or  later,  find  it  possible  to  teach  them 
something,  and,  unless  he  is  absolutely 
stupid  and  unrecc])tive,  he  leams  more  than 
a  little  from  them  in  return.  If  they  or  their 
masters  were  thoroughly  honest,  and  if,  as 
was  the  case  in  olden  times,  they  had  had 
the  thorough  training  of  hand  and  eye  which 
every  artificer  ought  to  possess,  they,  with 


the  architect  as  general  manager  and  director, 
might  turn  out  very  good  work  between 
them.  lie  would  have  settled  in  his  own 
mind  the  result  to  be  obtained,  and  thej-,  by 
theii"  intimate  knowledge  of  details,  would 
help  him  to  obtain  it  in  the  I'cadiest  and 
most  efficient  way.  But  the  trained  artificer 
died  out  generations  ago.  No  woikman 
now,  speaking  broaiUy,  can  effect  anything 
by  himself.  The  architect  has  to  show 
everybody,  as  well  as  he  can,  how  to  do 
everjiihing — from  the  greatest  down  to  the 
very  smallest ;  and  seeing  he  is  only  a  man, 
and  not  an  archangel,  it  is  inevitable  that  he 
should  not  always  show  them  what  is  ideally 
the  best.  Yet  he  is  perpetually  being  called 
on  to  direct  fresh  trades,  anj'  one  of  which 
needs  years  of  individual  attention  to  leam 
it  properly.  No  mortal  can  keep  pace  with 
the  new  inventions  and  new  materials  even 
in  the  old  trades.  Is  he  to  use  Wiggins',s 
cement 't  It  is  cheap  ;  but  wdl  it  stand  damp 
and  frost,  or  will  it  blow,  or  cmmble,  and 
go  to  pieces  ?  Is  it  better  than  Thomson's 
cement,  or  Williamson's  plaster,  or  Eichard- 
son's  hydraulic  lime ^\Tiat  is  he  to 
say  about  the  new  Crocodile  kitchener 
(one  of  the  hundreds  he  never  heard 
of)  when  his  client's  wife  asks  his  advice  ? 
How  is  he  to  tell  whether  it  is  jjroperly  set, 
and  what  is  he  to  do  if  it  tmns  out  a  failure  ? 
"I  am  afraid,"  the  lady  remarks  to  her 
husband,  ' '  that  your  architect  is  very  un- 
practical. He  hardly  knew  the  names  of 
several  stoves  and  ranges  which  I  mentioned 
to  him."  Of  course,  he  ought  to  have 
examined  and  tried  them  aU,  as  they 
successively  came  out,  and  want  of  time  is 
no  excuse  for  him.  So  it  is  with  new 
inventions  and  introductions  in  every  trade. 
The  new  trades  themselves  are  about  as  much 
as  he  can  grasp,  and  he  has  hardly  come  to  a 
final  decision,  even  yet,  on  the  great  electric 
wiring  question.  He  dreams  of  insulating 
tubes  and  conducting  tubes ;  he  is  haimted 
by  volts  and  megohms  ;  he  is  in  a  nightmare 
of  "  earths  "  and  short  circuits,  and  fusings 
and  surface  leakages. 

All  this  knowledge,  however,  even  if  the 
architect  could  acquire  it,  would  of  itself 
avail  him  nothing.  His  business  is  not  to 
know,  but  to  do,  and  he  only  begins  to  be  of 
use  when  he  exercises  quite  another  set  of 
faculties,  about  which  we  have  yet  said 
nothing.  His  work  in  the  world  is  to  plan, 
to  arrange,  to  design,  to  invent,  to  harmonise, 
n  he  is  to  do  this  properly,  aU  his  weight  of 
learning  must  sit  on  him  lightly,  like  a 
flower.  To  some  men,  design  comes  quickly 
and  easily.  To  others,  it  means  long  labour 
and  repeated  correction.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  were  two  chiuch  architects  here  of  the 
highest  rank.  One  sketched  out  his  schemes 
as  if  by  magic.  They  turned  out  well,  and 
he  did  much.  The  other  revised  and  re- 
revised,  wore  thi-ough  his  paper  with  erasui-es, 
pasted  more  paper  behind  it,  and  wore  through 
that  as  well.  He,  too,  did  good  things, 
though  few,  and  his  brilliant  rival  placed 
them,  in  sincerity  as  well  as  in  humility, 
above  his  own.  Excellent  work  may  be 
done  in  both  ways,  but  it  is  only  the  rapid 
designer  who  will  please  his  clients  and 
prosper.  The  other  one  spends  more  time 
than  they  like  over  his  di-awings.  They  do 
not  see  him  at  work,  and  they  think  he  is 
neglecting  them.  The  popular  idea  is,  that 
the  architect  only  needs  a  ground  plan 
and  a  water-colour  sketch.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  requires  a  plan  of  every  floor,  an 
elevation  of  every  front,  a  series  of  sections 
showing  at  least  two  sides,  and,  if  possible, 
four,  of  every  impoitant  room,  and  a  detail 
of  every  architectural  feature  in  the  stmc- 
ture,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  with 
the  mouldings  outlined  full-size.  On  the 
average,  taking  general  plans  and  details 
together,  each  will  require,  at  the  very  least, 
a  day  or  more,  probably  two  days,  to  design 
and  draw.  In  an  architectural  building,  like 
a  church  or  a  mansion,  costing  £10,000, 
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from  50  to  100  such  drawings  niul  details  will 
probably  ho  wanted.  If  the  architecture  is 
to  bo  worth  the  name,  the  architect  has  no 
alternative  but  to  make  the  greater  part  of 
them  himself.  If  he  is  a  sham  architect, 
with  no  aim  beyond  £  s.  d.,  and  no  purpose 
in  life  except  that  of  ])roducing  an  unbroken 
series  of  ])rofitablo  "  pot-boilers,"  he  will 
turn  them  over  to  his  clerks,  and  grow  rich 
and  respected.  Sucli  a  man  a  commercial 
country  can  appreciate,  for  ho  works  on 
commercial  principles.  lie  gets  a  seat  on 
Boards  and  Councils,  and  he  makes  it  paJ^ 
He  is  the  ideal  architect  of  the  prosperous 
middle  class.  Tohimgoesninctecn-tweutieths 
of  all  the  work  that  is  going  :  and  it  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  rampant  vulgarity,  the  flashy, 
tawdry  oiTiamentation  which  has  come  to 
characterise  our  Ijcmdon  streets.  But  he 
understand  his  countmnen.  Experience  has 
taught  him  that  faults  in  taste  never  trouble 
them.  If  he  only  takes  care  of  theii-  bodies 
and  their  jjurses  they  will  never  reproacli 
him  for  anj-thing  that  merelj'  affects  their 
minds.  So  he  arranges  his  building  to  suit 
their  convenience  :  ho  picks  up  law  enough 
to  keep  thom  out  of  litigation,  and  some- 
times knows  enough  of  sewers  to  avoid  bad 
smells.  With  these  accomplishments,  and  a 
certain  plausibility  of  speech,  in  which  the 
genuine  architect  is  apt  to  be  deficient,  the 
charlatan  who  takes  his  title  goes  through 
life  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  others. 

After  drawings  comes  superintendence.  In 
many  people's  opinion,  it  is  for  this  alone 
that  an  architect  is  required.  Wanted  or  not 
wanted,  they  like  to  see  him  frequently  at 
their  building.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of 
proprietorship  in  him,  and  they  would  prefer 
him,  like  Mr.  Boffin's  secrotiirj',  to  be 
"  always  on  hand."  His  duty,  as  they  con- 
ceive it,  is  that  of  a  poi-petual  detective.  If 
anybody  omits  to  drive  in  a  tin-tack  or  to 
flush  up  a  brick,  the  architect  is  to  blame. 
They  expected  omniscience  from  him  before 
the  building  was  begun,  and,  when  it  is, 
they  expect  omnipresence.  Even  persons 
who  ought  to  know  better  sometimes  give 
currency  to  the  same  impracticable  notions. 
Jimior  members  of  the  profession,  hardly 
old  enougjh  to  learn,  but  extremely  ready  to 
teach,  think  that  it  is  not  enough  for  an 
architect  to  approve  or  condemn  materials  as 
they  are  delivered  on  the  site.  lie  ought, 
they  say,  to  give  his  judgment  on  each  brick 
at  the  brickfield,  and  on  each  block  of  stone 
at  the  quarry  ;  for  if  he  does  not,  the  builder 
who  wants  to  evade  his  conti-act  has  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  first  cai-ting  bad 
materials  to  the  building,  and  then  of  cart- 
ing them  away  again  after  they  are  con- 
demned. "Well,  the  builder  has  the  remedy 
in  his  own  hands,  and  there  most  of  us  are 
quite  content  to  leave  it.  After  "  trj-ing  it 
on  "  once  or  twice,  he  finds  that  the  system 
does  not  pay,  and  then  matters  go  on  with 
more  credit  to  himself  and  more  satisfaction 
to  everyone  else. 

We  have  only  touched  on  a  fraction  of 
what  the  architect  is  expected  to  know  and 
to  do.    He  cannot  pick  up  a  knowledge  of 
prices  and  estimating  in  a  day,  or  a  month, 
or  a  year ;  and  yet  he  is  Aery  imperfectly 
qualified  if  he  tries  to  dispense' with  it.  He 
■urgently  needs  it  when  he  is  first  called  in, 
he  needs  it  no  less  when  the  building  is  done 
and  the  deviations  have  to  be  measiu'ed 
He  needs  a  knowledge 
ventilation — two  things 
tongued  specialists,  if 

results,  understand  very  imijerfectly,  but  as 
to  which  he,  quite  as  much  as  they,  will  be 
blamed  if  their  systems  fail ;  and  he  requires, 
too,  a  knowledge  of  "sanitation" — a  fine 
word,  wliicli  chiefly  means,  in  jn-actice,  the 
art  of  manufacturing  poisonous  sewer-gas  by 
wholesale,  and  then  of  using  all  the  wits  yon 
have  got  to  see  that  there  is  no  chink  or 
cranny  by  which  it  can  enter  yoiu-  house, 
rub  when  it  comes  to  watching  chinks  and 
crannies,  the  architect,  with  a  myriad  things 


to  learn,  and  a  tliousand  worries  on  his  mind 
at  every  hour,  is  hardlj'  the  man  to  emjiloy. 
For  the  general  scheme  of  the  drainage  he  is 
obviously  responsible,  and  so  far  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Cooper,  our  coirespondent  of  last 
week.  But  m  important  cases  a  clerk  of 
works  should  sec  every  drain-pipe  laid 
and  tested.  To  obtain  properly  ([ualified 
architects,  important  as  that  is,  will  not  bj' 
itself  prevent  such  evils  as  ho  com])lains  of. 
The  things  now  expected  of  an  architect  in 
the  way  of  knowing,  doing,  and  detecting 
are  more  than  he  could  manage,  oven  if  ho 
were,  "like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
once."  The  real  blame  of  the  i)rofe8sion 
is  that  it  allows  the  public  to  expect  from 
each  member  of  it  wliat  it  would  take  at  least 
half  a  dozen  able  and  htird-working  men  to 
accomidish.  There  are  plenty  of  incompetent 
persons  who  go  by  the  name  of  architect ; 
but  the  most  competent  man  living,  by  put- 
ting out  all  his  energy,  could  not  learn  or 
accomplish  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  a 
thoughtless  world  is  prepared  to  expect  from 
everyone  who  takes  the  title. 
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CORNERS  AND  CROOKED  PLOTS. 

ONE  of  the  difficult  problems  which  besot 
the  archit(?ct  of  our  largo  towns  is  the 
utilisation  of  crooked  areas  and  ccjrners.  No 
one  who  looks  at  the  monstrosities  which 
disfigure  the  corners  of  our  main  thorough- 
faros  in  the  Metropolis  can  avoid  the  reflec- 
tion that  some  of  our  finest  sites  liavo  been 
ruthles.sly  sacrificed  to  the  Baal  of  utility 
and  commercial  expediency  without  a  thought 
of  the  evil  exami)le,  or  its  pernicious  effect 
on  the  public  mind.    It  is  not  necessaiy  to 
go  far  for  examples.    Beginning  in  the  City, 
who  can  but  regret  the  erection  of  laige 
blocks  of  shops  and  warehouses  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  I'aul's  Cathedral,  which,  by  their 
height,  detract  from  the  cathedral ;  the  awk- 
wai-d  corner  to  Ijudgate-hill  on  the  .same  side  'r 
Liidgate-circus    and    Holborn-circus  have 
both  been  spoilt  by  business  premises  which 
do  not  even  prettmd  to  have  been  designed 
to  suit  quadrants,  or  to  finish  the  buildings 
which  meet  them  on  either  side.    The  large 
and   important  space    round   St.  Clement 
Danes  might  have  been  made  a  worthy 
approach  from  the  west  to  the  Coiu-ts  of 
Justice,   but  the   corner   sites  have  been 
utilised  by  buildings  of  the  most  ordinary 
character.    "When  the  block  of  old  houses 
between  Holywell-street  and  the  Strand  is 
removed,  these  buildings  will  be  still  more 
disagreeably  revealed  to  view.    Then,  farther 
westward,    a    tinkering  and  cheeseparing 
policy  has  rendered  a  site  worthy  of  better 
treatment  a  reproach  to  our  taste.  Large 
and  iiTOgular   as   it   is,  the  architect  had 
a  favourable   opportunity  for    making  an 
impression  in  PiccadiUy-circus,  had  it  not 
been  that  he  was  hampered  bj'  crooked  plots 
made  by  the  new  entrance  of  Shaftesburj'- 
avenue  an  d  the  curved  frontage  from  Coventry- 
street.    Can  we  be  surjn-ised  that  these  condi- 
tions entirely  destroyed  anything  approaching 
successful  architecture,  and  that  the  buildings 
erected  on  them  look  distorted  and  unsightly  ? 
In  scarcely  any  of  the  areas  or  centres  made 
by  intersection  of  new  with  old  streets  do 
we  find  buildings  worthy  of  the  sites.  The 
jimction  of  Shaftsbmy-avenue  and  Oxford- 
street  is  distressinglj'  poor  as  it  is.  Could 
not  the  laige  triangular  area  have  been  sur- 
roimded  by  stately  buildings  on  the  eastern 
side  ?    That  made  by  Charing  Cross-road 
and  Oxford-street,  facing  Tottenham-court- 
road,  is  equally  bereft  of  any  architectural 
significance ;   and  Cambridge-circiis,  at  the 
junction  of  the  above  two  new  thorough- 
fares,  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the 
speculative  builder.     The    authorities  re- 
sponsible for  these  alterations  have  shown 
themselves  strangely  indifferent  to  archi- 
tectm-al  proprietj%  by  allowing  buildings  to 
be  put  up  which  evince  a  lamentable  want 
of  appropriate  design,  to    say  nothing  of 


ingenuity  in  tuining  these  corner  plots  to 
tlie  best  account.  We  now  look  at  them 
with  regret  that  so  much  has  been  lost,  or 
a  shudder  at  the  unsightly  blocks  whicli 
have  been  erected.  Who  can,  without  ;i 
shock  to  liis  sense  of  aichitectural  fitness  oi 
taste,  look  at  the  jarring  block  of  red  bricK 
wliich  disfigures  St.  George's-circus  on  tin 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  used  as  an 
ophthalmic  hospital  ? 

The  indictment  against  oiu-  great  street 
corners  is  that  not  only  are  they  hai)hazard- — 
the  result  t)f  fortuitous  circum.stances,  but 
that  the  buildings  that  are  erected  on  them 
are  harsh  and  ungainly.    When  a  new  or 
widened  thoroughfare  is  proposed,  the  pro- 
moters and  surveyors  only  seem  to  think  of 
directness  of  route,  and  to  pay  little  regard  at 
all  to  the  junctions  or  intersections  the  new 
route  makes  with  the  older  streets  and  junc- 
tions.    Instead  of  considering  two  extreme 
points,  one  at  either  end  of  the  new  route, 
which  might  bo  made  important  centres  of 
traffic,  only  the  lino  itself  is  thought  of, 
however  many  new  intersections  or  em- 
bouchures it  may  make.    A  little  deviation 
here,  or  a  little  curvature  there,  may  bring 
existing    junctions   into   use,    or    save  a 
number  of  acute  intersections  with  existing 
lines  of  streets.    Then  there  is  such  a  thing 
also  as  "a  line  of  least  resistance " — to 
borrow   a  tei'm    in    physics,   a  desire  to 
avoid  heavj'  cost  or  compensation  in  select- 
ing a  route — a    principle  which,  perhaps, 
may  explain  the  difliculty  in  deciding  the 
proposed  lino  of  thoroughfare  from  the  Strand 
to  Ilolborn.    But  many  good  routes  may  be 
balked  in  this  way,  the  "  line  of  least  resist- 
ance "  or  cost  leading  us  to  select  many  of 
the  most  undesirable  lines  for  our  now  streets, 
n  the  q^uestion  of  compensation  be  made  the 
only  principle  of  street  arrangement  or  im- 
proVcmcnt,  we  may  well  despair  of  seeing 
London  improved.    Of  course,  of  two  routes 
equally  good,  preference  will  generally  be 
given  to  the  one  that  is  the  least  costly.  We 
are  not  in  the  position  of  some  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  West — ^^Vashington  City,  for  ex- 
ample, able  to  lay  down  a  complete  plan, 
or  select  the  sites  of  the  great  edifies  and  the 
lines  of  avenues,  as  was  done  by  President 
Washington  and  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant  late 
in  the  last  centurj',  though  once  in  the  history 
of  London  this  was  possible,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost — perhaps  happily.  Yet  we  cau 
stiU  adopt  some  principle  in  our  future  oppor- 
tunities, instead  of  allowing  private  or  party 
interests  to  prevail,  if  our  two  gi-cat  muni- 
cipal authorities  were  to  agree  to  lay  aside 
petty  animosities,  and  to  share  the  honour 
and  cost  of  making  the  Metropolis  worthy  of 
its  claim  to  be   the  "richest  city  in  the 
world."    We  do  not  now  attempt  to  indicate 
in  what  manner  London  can  be  improved 
without  destroying  its  pictui-esque  character; 
but  we  may  say  this  object  can  be  attained 
rather  by  emphasising  and  improving  the 
main  junctions  that  already  exist  than  by 
increasing  their  number ;  rather  by  widen- 
ing and  improving  our  thoroughfares  than 
by  making  new  ones,   except  where  the 
development  of  traffic  calls  for  new  routes, 
as  in  the  contemplated  connection  between 
the  Strand  and  Holbom. 

We  shall  not  do  much  to  improve  the 
architecture  of  oui-  streets,  if  we  continue  to 
neglect  the  corner  plots.  Let  us  make  these 
our  first  consideration.  We  have  refen-ed  to 
Washington — may  we  not  try  as  far  as  possible 
to  follow  the  builders  of  that  city  in  aiTanging 
the  sites  of  our  public  buildings  ?  Mr.  Glenn 
Brown,  in  an  ai-ticle  in  the  Enginetring 
Magazir.e  on  the  domestic  architecture  of 
that  city,  describes  the  manner  these  comer 
plots  have  been  in  some  cases  treated,  and 
shows  how  the  varying  obtuse  and  acute- 
angled  plots  at  the  intersection  of  the  avenues 
afford  opportunities  for  picturesque  effects. 
The  corner  plots  are  chiefly  right-angled  tri- 
angles, with  one  verj'  acute  angle  at  the 
extreme  point.    Several  types  of  comers  are 
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■seen  in  all  otir  large  cities.  These  may  be 
generally  classified  as  foUows  : — (1)  Rect- 
angular jjlots,  as  those  formed  at  the  corner 
of  two  right-angled  streets  ;  (2)  trapezoidal- 
shaped  jilots  formed  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets  at  an  obtuse  angle  ;  (3)  ti'iangular 
plots,  those  between  streets  meeting  at  an 
acute  angle  ;  (4)  quadrantal  shaped  ;  and  (o) 
canted  areas.  It  would  be  well  if  architects 
studied  each  of  these  shapes,  to  see  what  is 
jiossible  to  be  made  of  it.  To  take,  for 
instance,  the  tliird  class,  the  plots  of  triangular 
shape  which  is  veiy  common  and  is  very 
seldom  satisfactorily  treated.  The  ordinary 
designer  simply  cuts  off  the  angle  by  a  ciu've 
or  a  straight  line,  and  forms  a  canted  corner. 
Such  a  centre  as  Seven  Dials  presents  us  with 
the  result.  In  hundi-eds  of  corners  in  London 
we  see  the  canted  corner  house,  often  a 
public-house,  but  withoiit  any  25retence  to  be 
other  than  it  is — it  is  barely  tolerable  at  the 
best,  a  vulgar  commoni^lace  arrangement 
that  saves  all  thought  and  expense,  generally 
a  hideous  alternative  to  save  the  acute 
corner.  Sometimes  we  see  an  attempt  to 
finish  it  with  a  gable  or  a  tower,  and  should 
the  lines  of  main  fronts  subtend  an  angle  of 
GO^,  we  may  occasionally  see  the  canted  corner 
and  the  two  adjacent  sides  can-ied  up  to  form 
half  a  hexagonal  turret,  a  clever  dodge,  no 
doubt,  to  stop  the  roof  and  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  comer ;  but  stupid  and  obtrusive  if  the 
idea  is  not  carried  out  well.  The  circular 
comer  finished  as  a  tuiTet,  or  with  a  si^ii-elet, 
is  very  often  seen  in  America  :  it  is  a 
favourite  finish  to  a  sharp  comer  in  Xew 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities.  The 
best  types  are  borrowed  from  France  and 
■other  Continental  cities  ;  but  even  this  sort  of 
termination  may  become  commonplace  and 
wearisome.  Examples  of  what  to  avoid  are 
"to  be  seen  in  London.  At  the  comer  of 
Moorgate-street  and  London-wall  is  an 
example  or  two  of  the  fussy  sort  of  angle 
turret  that  is  better  avoided,  and  at  the 
comers  of  other  citj-  streets  in  Cheapside, 
Poultry,  Cannon-street,  CornhiU,  and  Old 
Broad-street  may  be  seen  a  few  attempts, 
though  generally  unsuccessful,  to  make 
comer  features.  Oxford-street  offers  two 
or  three  experiments.  The  mistake  is 
generally  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  turret 
high,  and  to  embellish  it  too  much,  instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  and 
simple  treatment.  The  plain  conical  spire- 
let,  when  not  too  attenuated  or  shaqi, 
is  more  architectural,  and  infinitely  more 
pleasing  than  an  elaborate  turret  in  which 
gablcts,  pierced  openings,  and  a  lot  of 
car\4ng  and  cast  iron  work  are  introduced. 
One  of  the  best  examples  in  London  of  an 
acute  angle  finish  is  Mr.  Waterhouse's  corner 
to  tlio  National  Liberal  Club  at  the  end  of 
Korthumberland-avenue,  where  the  poly- 
gonal form  of  tower  is  ado2)ted.  There  is 
less  difficulty  in  treating  a  square  angle. 
It  can  be  rounded  off  sim2)ly,  or  the  angle 
made  semi-octagonal,  canied  up  as  an 
octagon  tower,  and  crowned  by  a  cujiola ; 
and  probably  the  best  way  of  joining  the 
two  sides  of  an  obtuse  plot  is  to  unite  them 
by  a  curve  or  succession  of  cants,  and  to 
emjihasise  the  latter  by  breaks  or  projections. 
In  the  selected  design  for  the  "West  Hiding 
County  Council  Offices,  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Russell  have  effectively  made  a  square  ])ro- 
jection  at  the  comer,  placed  anglcwiso,  and 
which  is  crowned  by  an  octagon  cu])ola. 
But  it  is  the  acute  comer  that  is  the  trouble, 
like  the  shaq)  comers  made  at  the  inter- 
section of  Cannon-street  anl  (iueen  Victoria- 
fttreet,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  problem 
is  one  that  is  generally  shelved.  A  very 
good  finish  to  a  square  bnilding  is  obtained 
by  a  quadrant.  Mr.  Mountford  in  his 
design  for  the  Royal  Insurance  Buildings, 
lAv<irj><)()\,  has  used  this  with  some  effect. 
Instead  of  a  ])lain  canted  corner,  a  square 
projecting  bay,  or  a  recess  internally  placed 
at  an  angle,  as  wo  have  r.-  fcned  to  in  the 
County  Council  offices  in  Yorkshire,  affords 


facilities  for  external  treatment,  as  it  may  bo 
gabled  at  the  top,  or  crowned  by  a  square 
tower,  as  was  proposed  in  Mr.  Tulloch's 
design  for  the  Halifax  Bank. 

The  utilisation  of  the  corner  i)lot  is  also  a 
point  for  our  town  authorities.  In  some  Con- 
tinental and  American  cities  these  areas  at  the 
intersections  of  the  avenues  and  streets  are 
left  for  small  cu'cular,  square,  and  triangular 
parks,  which  give  breathing  S2)ace,  and 
enable  the  buildings  to  be  better  seen.  In 
our  large  towns  thej'  might  be  usefully 
set  apart  as  the  sites  of  great  edifices,  thereby 
obtaining  for  them  the  siu-rounding  s2iace 
necessary  for  ingress  and  egress,  light  and  air ; 
but  in  London  these  plots  are  usually  the  first 
sna2i25ed  U23  for  commercial  buildings,  es25e- 
cially  2JU.blic-houses.  Xothing  is  done  to 
give  variety  to  the  frontages  by  breaking 
them  into  bay  windows,  25orches,  or  oriels, 
though  in  this  manner  many  of  the  domestic 
buildings  in  "Washington  City  are  aiTanged. 
Perhaps  the  main  23aiiour  or  library  at  the 
shaip  corner  between  two  streets  is  termi- 
nated by  a  circular  bay,  which  extends 
beyond  the  lines  of  frontage  on  each  side, 
while  it  cuts  off  the  acute  point,  and  this  bay 
foi-ms  a  circular  tower  with  conical  spire, 
as  m  the  Simpson  Building.  In  other  houses 
the  staii'case  is  made  to  project  like  a  baj', 
and  is  Hghted  from  the  side  street,  or  a  large 
dining-room  window  is  seen,  which  forms  a 
bold  break  in  the  elevation.  The  corner  is  cer- 
tainly the  weakest  2)oint  of  our  street  architec- 
ture, and  seems  to  be  reserved  for  buildings 
with  long  frontages,  and  for  builders  who 
have  no  idea  beyond  a  canted  comer,  or  for 
contractors'  rubbish  yards,  or  advertisement 
hoardings.  The  intersections  of  our  streets 
admit  of  a  great  variety  of  architectui-al 
design,  if  only  the  owners  and  lessors  of 
25roperty  could  be  induced  to  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  their  utilisation. 


REMUNERATION  FOR  PRELIMINARY 
DESIGNS. 

NEARLY  all  the  disputes  and  disagree- 
ments that  arise  between  professional 
men  and  their  employers  are  in  some  way  or 
another  owing  to  a  want  of  a  2iroper  under- 
standing. We  are  constantly  hearing  of 
architects  bringing  actions  to  recover  for 
work  executed  from  their  designs.  The 
client  disputes  his  liabQitj' :  he  alleges  that 
he  did  not  agree  to  pay  for  a  building  over 
and  above  a  given  cost,  while  the  architect 
affirms  that  the  designs  were  a2iproved  of ; 
that  certain  accommodation  was  asked  for ; 
that  the  client  saw  the  2ilans  and  ap2)rove(i 
of  them,  without  making  any  distinct  2)roviso 
that  a  certain  sum  was  to  be  exceeded. 
Which  25arty  is  to  be  credited  ?  Generally, 
it  happens  that,  although  something  was 
said  about  cost  at  the  onset,  no  distinct  or 
written  agreement  was  made  ;  the  archi- 
tect received  his  instructions,  2U'0ceeded  with 
his  2'lans,  which  were  generally  a2)2U'oved 
by  the  client,  and  the  work  was  2)i'oceeded 
with  under  a  contract,  and  not  till  the  final 
payments  are  certified  is  any  objection 
raised  by  the  client ;  or  the  work  is  aban- 
don(!d  after  the  tenders  come  in,  the  lowest 
of  which  exceeds  the  sum  first  stated.  Some- 
times the  emjiloyer  refuses  to  -pax  ;  he  denies 
his  obligation  to  2>n,y  the  architect's  commis- 
sion on  the  plans  and  S2)ecifications  which 
have  been  prepared  to  suit  his  own  re(2uire- 
ments  and  instructions.  In  all  these  cases 
the  architect  has  acted  u2ion  the  assumption 
most  commonlj'  made,  that  his  client  does 
not  mean  exactly  what  ho  says  about  cost ; 
that  he  only  desires  to  keo2i  within  reason- 
able limits,  although  ho  wants  a  building 
of  cei-tain  accommodation  and  character. 
Nothing  has  been  put  on  pa2)or,  and  the  archi- 
tect believes  he  has  an  imi)lied,  if  not  an 
express,  authoritj'  to  jiroceed  with  the  work. 
Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  transact 
business  of  any  kind  if   such  an  impli- 


cation was  not  assumed.  An  architect 
proceeds  to  pi'epare  designs  that  he  believes 
will  meet  the  wishes  of  his  emploj'er ;  it  is 
absolutely  imiiossible  for  him  to  kee2i  within 
a  certain  Umit,  or  to  be  able  to  saj'  what  the 
cost  will  be  till  the  quantities  are  taken  off 
and  tenders  are  received.  U]y  to  this  point 
the  architect,  at  any  rate,  is  justified  in  his 
labour,  and  has  a  legal  and  moral  claim  to 
be  2iaid  for  his  2ihuis  if  the  client  abandons 
his  intention  to  25i'oceed.  The  2il^iis  and 
designs  have  been  of  some  use,  at  least,  in 
arriving  at  a  decision.  It  is  said  very  often 
that  the  architect  has  no  right  to  incur  his 
client  in  ex2)ense  if  he  thinks  the  building 
win  cost  more  than  the  amount  stated  ;  but 
if  such  a  course  was  generally  followed,  all 
design  for  buildings  would  be  at  an  end. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  lift  the  art  above 
the  most  mercenary  business  transaction,  in 
which  the  architect  would  be  23aid  only  for  the 
building  ho  carried  into  execution.  Others  say 
the  design  on  pa25er  is  of  no  use  to  the  client  un- 
less it  is  carried  out,  and  therefore  the  archi- 
tect, U23  to  this  stage,  should  not  charge  for  his 
labour — an  assertion  which  practically  means 
thai;  the  architect  has  no  right  to  claim  for 
his  thought  and  skill.  The  Courts  have  not 
endorsed  such  a  view,  and  have  in  some 
cases  held  that  such  labour  was  of  use  to  the 
em2)loyer  ;  but  still  the  law  is  not  very  pro- 
nounced, and  the  architect  may  occasionally 
find  that  the  judges  take  a  very  one-sided 
view  of  the  matter.  One  textbook  makes 
the  architect's  remuneration  to  depend  on 
contract,  or  subject  to  the  25lans  being  pre- 
viously ap25roved  by  the  employer  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  no  architect  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  proceed  with  23lans  that  were  not  ap- 
23roved  either  expiessly  or  impliedly.  The 
case  of  "  Moffat  v.  Dickson  "  does  not  apply 
to  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  archi- 
tect. In  that  case,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  architect  made  plans  subject 
to  ap2)roval  of  the  employers ;  but  the 
general  a2)pointment  made  is  not  on  such 
conditions.  The  retainer  is  either  verbal  or 
im2)lied  from  the  acts  of  the  parties.  No 
formal  or  written  a2iproval  is  usually  given, 
though  the  acts  of  the  2)arties  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  im2)ly  such  approval.  And 
it  this  sort  of  implied  contract  with  which 
the  2'i'of6ssioh  have  mostly  to  deal,  and 
because  it  is  of  this  character  it  is,  therefore, 
uncertain,  and  special  agreements  may  some- 
times be  found  of  service.  An  authority  on 
the  law  advises  that  "  all  agreements  should 
clearlj'  set  out  the  terms  U2ion  which  proba- 
tionary drawings,  &c.,  are  to  be  provided ; 
and  if  it  is  intended  that  the  architect  should 
make  a  charge  for  2U'eliminary  work  under 
any  circumstances,  or  in  any  event  for  work 
actuallj'  done,  a  special  clause  should  be  in- 
serted to  that  effect."  No  doubt  good  advice 
and  well  intended.  At  the  same  time,  if 
we  admit  the  necessity  for  such  a  special 
agreement,  we  must  also  admit  that  nine- 
tentlis  of  the  claims  made  by  architects  are 
illegal.  For  instance,  to  take  the  case  we 
have  alreadj-  referred  to  of  an  architect's 
plans  being  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the 
work  cannot  be  done  for  the  amount  of  his 
estimate,  such  an  objection  would  seriously 
weigh  with  the  jury,  who  would  have  to  con- 
sider whither  there  was  an  ex2iress  or  implied 
condition  that  his  estimate  should  be  reason- 
ably near  the  real  cost.  A  case  came  before 
the'  Walsall  County  Court  which  illustrates 
another  cause  of  disagreement.  Here  the 
defendants  refused  to  pay  for  plans  i)re2iared 
because  the  plaintiff  would  not  modify  them 
to  bring  them  up  to  their  requirements. 
l'laintift"s  2)lans  for  alterations  of  certain 
2)remises  were  passedby  the  local  authority  and 
a  tender  obtained.  The  defendants  then  wanted 
a  different  an-angement,  but  a2i2>ear  to  have 
disagreed  asto  whether i>;aintiff  should  be2iaid 
for  them.  lie  declined  to  make  a  second  set 
unless  2iaid  for  the  first,  and  the  judge  found 
for  the  2)laintiff,  as  indeed  was  only  fair  and 
just.    The  question  in  this  instance  is  im- 
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portant.  It  is  wliethor  tho  architect  can 
make  a  claim  for  any  alterations  required  to 
his  first  set  of  plans.  Many  employers  have 
an  idea  that  tho  architect  lias  to  prepare  and 
alter  plans  till  they  suit,  no  matter  what  tho 
tronblo  and  lal)our  may  bo.  Tliey  think 
they  pay  only  for  tho  result  for  the  d(!sign 
ultimately  adopted.  Acoording  to  this  view 
an  architect  may  be  compelled  to  make  two 
or  three  sets  of  designs  simply  to  suit  the 
whims  of  his  emi)loyers.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  tho  injustice  of  such  a  demand: 
each  design  costs  hours  at  least  of  thought 
and  labour,  and  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
architect  to  prepare  alternative  sets  unless  he 
is  remunerated  for  them.  If  the  architect 
makes  a  stipulation  that  lie  will  only  charge 
for  tho  design  which  is  carried  out,  that  is 
another  matter  altogether. 


FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION  AN  D  FACTORY 
ACTS.— IV. 

By  Geouoe  II.  BiHiiY,  F.R.I. B.A. 

TLANNrXG. 

IN  the  case  of  very  large  factories  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  utter  misery  engendered  by  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  buildings  and 
machinery,  upon  which  many  hundreds  of  per- 
sons must  depend  for  their  daily  brciid,  is  one  of 
the  more  serious  circumstances  connected  with 
labour  questions.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  may  be 
more  or  less  expected,  and  are  usually  provided 
for  accordingly  ;  Init,  as  recent  events  have 
shown,  badly  constructed  and  non-fire-rcsisting 
factories  not  only  entail  upon  their  owners  the 
disadvantages  of  high  rates  of  premiums  for  fire 
insurance  (or,  possibly,  the  refusal  of  all  insurance 
comj)anies  to  take  such  risks  at  any  price),  but 
also  that  loss  to  the  community  occasioned  by 
destruction  of  the  means  of  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  persons — a  loss  that  must  continue 
until  the  factory  architect  and  his  clients  have 
been  enabled  to  design  and  carry  into  effect 
building  operations  rccjuiring,  in  some  cases,  very 
many  months,  or  perhaps  years,  for  their  com- 
pletion. 

In  same  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and, 
for  instance,  particularly  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  one  or  more  laige  factories  may  be 
found  in  isolated  country  districts,  and  forming, 
with  the  numerous  cottages  for  the  "hands,"  the 
villas  for  the  overseers  and  nuinagers,  and  the 
raansion  for  the  proprietor  of  the  whole,  compact 
villages,  upon  which  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  destruction  of  such  a  factory  would  mean 
loss  in  every  direction,  empty  cottages,  and  a 
deserted  village. 

In  the  large  tow-uB  and  in  London  matters  are 
different,  insonuich  that  other  buildings  may 
readily  be  obtained  capable  of  temporary  con- 
version for  factor)-  purposes — buildings  which 
were  possibly  erected  imder  Building  Acts  or  local 
by-laws  beneficially  influencing  their  construc- 
tion. 

There  are,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  London, 
numbers  of  instances  in  which  factories  are 
separated  into  blocks  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
roads,  as  shown  upon  Fig.  6,  connected,  where 
necessary,  with  bridges.  Here  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  several  manifest  advantages, 
especially  with  regard  to  fire  risks  ;  for,  if  any 
o£  the  materials  to  be  manufactured  were  likelj- 
to  assist  a  spread  of  fire,  these  could  be  quite 
isolated  from  all  other  portions.  Again,  there  is 
frequently  a  risk  from  fire  in  the  packing-room, 
where  straw  and  light  wood,  paper,  kc,  are  fre- 
quently accumulated.  In  Figs.  6  and  7  the  for- 
warding and  packing  departments  on  both  floors 
are  quite  isolated  from  the  other  portions  on  every 
floor,  the  bridges  giving  all  the  means  of  access 
necessary  for  many  classes  of  factories.  The 
buildings  are  so  arranged  that  three  fire-resisting 
staircases  afford,  with  tho  four  bridges,  ample 
means  of  exit  or  of  communic^ation  with  all  parts 
of  four  buildings.  The  doors  to  the  staircases  all 
open  outwards,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  stairway.  All  other  doors  of 
communication  open  in  both  directions,  so  as  to 
afford  the  workpeople  two  directions  of  exit  in 
the  event  of  fire. 

In  Figs.  8  and  9  are  shown  two  plans  of 
another  fire-resisting  factory,  where  the  stair- 
cases are  arranged  in  suitable  positions  for  a 
corner  site.  In  this  case  the  lift  is  shown  with 
inclosure  of  brickwork,  yiith  iron  doors  to  stay 
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the  progress  of  fire  if  necessary.  The  staircases 
are  also  inclosed  in  brickwork,  which  would  be 
carried  to  a  level  above  the  roof  levels  in  com- 
pliance with  official  requirements.  The  water- 
closets  do  not  open  out  upon  the  workrooms,  but 
into  a  lavatory.  The  exits  are  in  direct  com- 
munication from  the  staircases  to  the  street,  and 
as  required  by  the  Factorj'  and  Workshop  Act, 
1891,  this  factory  is  "provided  on  the  stories 
above  the  ground  floor  with  such  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire  for  the  persons  employed  therein 
as  can  reasonably  be  required  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

An  instance  of  the  importance  of  providing  a 
fire-resisting  staircase  [inchsed  withiii  brick  walls 
and  thus  separated  from  the  various  apartments  of  a 
very  large  factory  where  the  materials  manufactured 
and  the  building  also  were  alike  subject  to  special 
danger  from  fire)  has  lately  occurred  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  After  representations  had  been  made  to 
the  owner  that  his  factory  was  not  properly  pro- 


vided with  safe  means  of  exit  for  the  escape  of  his 
workpeople  from  the  upper  floors,  he  was  induced 
to  construct  a  good  staircase,  which,  with  its 
inclosing  walls,  was  thoroughly  fire -resisting. 
This  had  scarcely  been  completed  when  a  great 
fire  occurred,  nothing  remaining  of  a  great  build- 
ing after  the  disaster  except  the  new  staircase, 
the  inclosures  of  which  protected  satisfactorily 
the  woodwork  of  the  doors,  windows,  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  the  staircase  only,  aU  else  in  connection 
with  a  very  large  factory  being  utterly  burnt  out. 

In  Fig.  6  I  have  given  the  plan  of  a  factory 
connected  (with  its  departments  for  stores,  pack- 
ing, and  offices)  by  bridges,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  risk  of  the  spread  of  fire.  The  storage  of 
explosives,  petroleum,  chemicals,  and  dangerous 
goods  is  largely  subject  to  the  control  of  public 
officials,  but  probably  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
even  in  towns  (where,  however,  certain  manufac- 
tures and  storages  are  absolutely  forbidden  by 
Acts  of  Parhament),  as  to  prevent  the  possibili^ 
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of  scrions  explosions  from  such  causes,  as  well  as 
from  steam  boilers,  &c.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
great  advantage  in  keeping  apart  such  stores,  and 


in  isolating  steam  hoilcrs,  &c.,  from  buildinpjs 
very  largely  occupied  by  workpeople,  and 
although  Figs.  6  ai.d  7  may  show  an  extreme 


precaution  for  such  purposes,  yet  then;  is  exhibited 
undoubtedly  a  desirable  arrangement  for  the 
purpose. 

Such  explosions  were  far  more  frequent  twenty- 
five  years  ago  than  since  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  jiasscd  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
as  a  security  that  petroleum  and  other  dangerous 
matters  (largely  used  in  waterproof  clothing  and 
other  manufactures)  shall  be  stored  in  suitable 
structures,  and  be  kept  under  public  inspection. 
The  projjer  position  of  apartments  for  dangerous 
goods  was,  in  former  times,  often  thought  to  be 
in  the  collars  of  a  warehouse  or  factory,  and  I 
recollect  that  some  thirty  years  afro  a  factory  in 
Birmingham  existed  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
cussion-caps. There  were  about  fifty  females 
employed  upon  the  premises,  which  consisted  of 
basement,  ground,  and  three  upper  iloors,  with  a 
frontage  of  about  40ft.,  and  a  depth  back  of  about 
30ft.  An  explosive  (fulminate  of  mercuiy,  I 
believe)  was  stored  in  the  cellar.  E^'ery  person  in 
the  factor}-  and  all  the  floors  and  the  roof  and  the 
whole  front  wall  were  blown  off  the  site,  which  I 
visited  within  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

A  curious  result  of  this  explosion  upon  the  party- 
walls  of  the  building,  which  were  little  injured, 
was  that,  although  all  the  floors  and  roof  and  front 
wall  were  gone,  the  fires  remained  burning  in 
one  or  two  of  the  grates  on  the  upper  floors,  and 
that  pictures  or  small  articles  attached  to  the  walls 
above  the  fireplaces  still  remained  undisturbed  in 
their  places,  these  being  so  close  to  the  walls  as  to 
escape  the  blast  of  the  explosion  and  buildin? 
materials  as  they  were  thrown  upwards. 

The  various  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  which 
have  come  into  force  since  the  date  of  this  accident 
have  greatly  caused  the  improvement  of  factory 
buildings  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  so 
very  many  factories  should  exist  which  are 
structurally  unsuitable  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and 
health  of  the  workpeople  employed  therein  ;  the 
number  of  registered  factories  is  64,098,  and  of 
workshops  69,900.  The  regidar  periodical  in- 
spection of  so  large  a  nimiber  of  structures  there- 
fore requires  that  about  500  factories  and  work- 
shops should  be  visited  and  reported  upon  daily, 
if  all  are  visited  only  once  yearly — an  impossibility 
with  the  limited  staff  employed  in  the  Factory 
Department  of  the  Home  Oflice.  and  which  (being 
composed  partly  of  officers  from  the  army  and 
na\'y,  and  partly  of  persons  otherwise  than 
qualified  architects  and  surveyors)  cannot  rightly 
be  considered  to  fairly  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  either  as  regards  the  number  of  officials 
employed,  or  their  special  qualifications  for  the 
work  of  surveying  and  reporting  upon  the 
structural  condition  of  the  factory  buildings, 
and  their  suitability  for  their  various  purposes ; 
especially  as  many  factories  can  often  be  only 
structurally  dealt  with  properly  by  qualified 
architects,  and  by  them  only  with  the  aid  of 
correctly-drawn  plans  and  sections,  and  with 
that  knowledge  of  machinery  and  engineering 
matters  which  is  now  more  common  amongst 
architects  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Under  the  proA-isions  of  the  Factory  and  Work-  ' 
shop  Act,  1891,  section  7,  the  duty  of  all  sanitary 
authorities,  including  the  London  County  Council 
(acting  as  such  under  this  Act),  is  to  require  that 
all  factories  where  more  than  forty  persons  are 
employed  shall  be  properly  supplied  with  means 
of  exit ;  but  section  2  of  the  same  Act  enables 
her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  factories  to  perform 
this  duty  shoidd  the  sanitary  authorities  fail 
therein. 

But  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895, 
section  2,  appears  yet  further  to  thi'ow  the  re- 
sponsibility (of  securing  for  workpeople  sufficient 
exits  from  factories)  upon  her  ilajesty's  in- 
spectors as  well  as  upon  sanitary  authorities, 
whose  surveyors,  frequently  possessing  higher 
architectural  knowledge  than  the  inspectors, 
woidd  often  be  suitable  officials  for  such  work. 
The  section  2  is  as  follows  :— "  A  Court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  may,  on  complaint  of  an  in- 
spector, and  on  being  satisfied  that  anij  pla<  e  Hsed 
as  a  faclorrj  or  workshop  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  any  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft 
carried  on  therein  cannot  be  so  carried  on  with- 
out danger  to  health  or  to  life  or  limb,  by  order, 
prohibit  the  place  from  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  that  process  or  handicraft,  imtil  such  works  have 
been  executed  as  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
necessary  to  remove  the  danger." 

The  Factorj'  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  Acts  of  1878  and  1891, 
undoubtedly  provides  the  means  of  enforcing  a 
higher  structural  condition  of  factory  buildmgs 
than  has  generally  existed  hitherto.  A  factory  has 
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Ijeen  well  defined  to  bo  "  an  establishment  where 
scvevftl  workpeople  are  colleoted  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  groattT  and  cheaper  conveniences  of 
labour  than  they  could  procure  individually  in 
their  homes  ;  for  producing  results  by  their  com- 
bined efforts  wliich  they  could  not  accomplish 
separately,  and  for  preventing  the  loss  occasioned 
by  carrying  articles  from  place  to  place  during 
the  several  processes  necessary  to  c<ini])lete  their 
manufacture."  When  thus  gathered  together 
for  tlieir  joint  benefit,  and  that  of  their  employers, 
it  is  obviously  desirable  for  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  thit  the  manufactures  and  operations 
should  proceed  witli  all  those  advantages  to  be 
sccurrd  in  a  well-constructed  factory,  whore 
the  sanitary,  healing,  and  ventilation  arrange- 
ments are  ample  for  their  purpose,  and  where  the 
planning  of  the  vaiious  parts  has  bc<-n  contrived 
as  well  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  workpeople  as 
for  their  safety  and  well-being. 

{To  be  contiiiuetl.) 


WARMING    BUILDINGS  UY 
WATER.— II. 


HOT 


By  FuEDK.  DvE,  Author  of  "  Hood  on  Warming 
Buildings,"  &c. 

THK    I.ATKST    IM  OllMATION. 

THE  ONE-PIPE  OR  SIMPLE  CIRCUIT 
SYSTEM.  —  As  previously  .stated,  this 
system  of  apparatus  is  specially  well  adapted 
for  works  in  which  there  an;  but  one  or  two  (or 
possibly  three)  floors  to  be  heated,  these  floors 
being  of  considerable  area,  and  requiring  radiators 
to  be  scattered  about  to  alford  an  equiible  tempera- 
ture ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  floor  is  dividecl  into 
a  number  of  oilices  or  apartments,  and  radiators 


are  required  in  each.  Under  these  conditions  the 
system  gives  the  best  possible  results,  as  all 
radiators  heat  satisfactorily,  the  water  in  the 
first  and  last  one  on  anj'  circuit  not  differing  in 
temperature  more  than  about  lo^.  There  is  no 
risk  of  short  circuit,  and  every  radiator  must 
heat. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  considered, 
and  that  is  the  disposal  of  the  horizontal  mains 
which  come  beneath  the  radiators.  If  the  floors 
are  concrete,  then  the  mains  have  to  run  along 
the  ceilings  beneath,  and  should  this  floor  beneath 
be  an  important  one,  the  appearance  of  the  mains 
and  connections  may  be  objectionable.  A  casing 
would  hide  them  ;  but  with  good  ceilings  casings 
may  be  equally  objectionable,  and  if  this  is  so, 
the  system  becomes  either  impossible,  or  has  to 
be  modified  to  a  large  extent.  Should  the  floors 
be  concrete,  with  a  wood  flooring  above,  then 
si)acc  can  generally  be  found  fur  the  pipes, 
although  the  apparatus  should  bo  well  tested 
before  the  flooring  is  completed  or  closed  again. 

In  the  Law  f'oiu-ts  Branch  of  Lloyd's  Bank 
that  the  writer  heated  on  this  system  (and  referred 
to  in  the  last  article),  the  ground-floor  is  devoted 
to  the  clerks  and  offices  generally,  and  the  mains 
run  along  the  ceiling  of  the  crypt  beneath.  The 
crypt,  which  is  devoted  to  safe-deposit  purposes, 
has  a  basement  below  it  where  the  boiler  is  situated. 
This  lowest  basement  has  the  mains  along  the 
ceiling  for  the  radiators  on  the  crypt  floor,  but  it 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mains  for 
the  bank  floor  be  run  along  the  crypt  ceiling. 
Between  the  crypt  ceiling  and  the  floor  above 
there  was  space  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  about : 
but  it  was  the  architect's  wish  that  the  pipes  be 
carried  in  sight  below.    It  is  certainly  desirable 


to  earn-  pipes — when  the  length  and  quantity  is 
considerable — so  that  they  are  always  visible,  for, 
with  the  Ifcst  work,  leakages  will  occur.  The  leaks 
that  may  show  themselves  at  first  testing  are,  of 
course,  remedied  there  and  then  ;  but  small  leaks 
may  develop  themselves  for  possibly  a  month 
afterwards — not  as  a  rule,  perhaps,  but  it  certainly 
doeshai)pen  .so  occasionally.  If  a  large  apparatus 
is  finished  and  tested  in  the  summer-time,  a  leak 
or  two  may  reasonably  be  expected  when  the 
apparatus  is  set  to  regular  work  later  in  the  j'ear. 
Leaks  do  not  occur  pcrj)etually,  however,  after 
the  system  has  once  been  overheated  and  subject 


to  the  trials  that  a  new  apparatus  is  liable  to, 
with  probably  an  unskilled  attendant  at  the 

boiler. 

Fig.  2  explains  this  system  of  apparatus,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  radiators  are  wholly  con- 
nected from,  and  to,  one  main  pipe.  There  was 
a  time  that  such  an  arrangement  would  have 
been  considered  impracticable  as  to  efficiency.  In 
prai  tice,  though,  nothing  could  work  better,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  water  is  most  interesting 
and  peculiar  when  observed  in  a  model  apparatus 
of  glass  tubes.  It  can  be  seen  how  each  radiator 
takes  a  moderate  share  of  the  hot  water,  the  bulk 
passing  steadily  along  the  horizontal  main  beneath. 
The  fact  of  the  water  which  leaves  a  radiator 
going  into  the  main  to  serve  another  radiator  is 
no  fault,  for  each  radiator  reduces  the  temperature 
but  very  little.  It  can  be  noticed,  too,  that  the 
water,  which  has  lost  a  perceptible  amount  of  its 
heat,  does  not  pass  into  the ;  radiators  like  the 
hottest  water.  By  placing  the  hand  first  on  the 
upper  side,  then  on  the  lower  side,  of  the  main 
near  where  it  returns  to  the  boiler,  a  difference  in 
temperature  can  be  discovered.  On  this  account 
it  is  best  to  connect  from  the  top  of  the  main 
always.  If  the  radiator  lies  a  little  out  of  the 
path  of  the  main,  the  connections  should  be  as 
Fig.  3,  and  this  mode  of  connecting  should 
always  be  practised,  in  any  system  of  hot-water 
works,  if  the  mains  are  long  and  straight.  The 
lengthening  and  contracting  of  mains  must 
always  be  allowed  for  ;  but  expansion  slip-joints 
are  seldom  necessary  if  this  method  of  connecting 
is  adopted.  The  connections  spring  and  allow  for 
the  push  and  pull  of  expansion  and  contraction. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  mention  that  when 
high  straight  vertical  mains  are  connected  from 
horizontal  pipes  below,  the  connection  should  be 
as  shown,  to  allow  for  extension  of  the  vertical 
pipes. 

Although  this  form  of  apparatus  is  styled  the 

"one-pipe"  system,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
water  flows  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the  circuit, 
and  returns  from  there  to  the  boiler,  the  same  as 
with  works  erected  on  other  principles.  The 
difference,  however,  is  that  the  connections  are 
all  made  to  one  pipe,  and  this  pipe  does  useful 
direct  work  along  its  whole  length.  In  other 
systems  one  half  the  pipe  does  no  direct  work, 
only  performing  the  office  of  a  relief  or  drain- 
pipe to  cany  water  back  to  the  boiler  when  done 
with.  The  fault  of  this  latter  is  that  it  carries 
water  back  which  has  a  temperature  practically 
the  same  as  that  in  the  flow-pipe,  and  amply  hot 
enough  to  do  more  ser%-ice  before  returning  to  be 
reheated.  With  the  one  pipe  the  utmost  utilitj- 
is  obtained  from  the  water,  and  by  skilled  arrange- 
ment about  one-third  of  the  pipe  is  saved  as 
against  any  other  system. 

Short-circuit  is  also  impossible,  as  water  cannot 
return  into  the  boiler  until  it  has  done  the  full 
work  required  of  it.  With  the  older  two-pipe 
system  it  is  such  a  common  occurrence  for  the 
circulation  to  proceed  short  of  some  branch,  so 
that,  although  a  certain  proportion  of  the  appa- 
ratus works  successfully,  some  part  of  it  fails, 
owing  to  the  water  in  that  part  remaining  quite 
or  nearly  still. 


There  are,  however,  procaiitions  to  be  observed 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  style  of  apparatus,  and 
one  is  that  the  length  of  main  which  is  the  true 
flow-pipe  must  not  have  more  radiating  surface 
(nor  greater  bulk  of  water)  on  it  than  the  length 
of  pipe  which  acts  as  the  return  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
recognised  rule  in  all  hot-water  heating  works 
that  the  pipe,  radiating  surface,  or  quantity  of 
water  should  never  be  greater  on  the  fl(jw  service 
than  on  the  rct\im.  The  flow-pipe  is  that  which 
leaves  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  gradually  ascends 
to  the  high(!St  point  of  the  circulation.  From 
this  highest  point,  wherever  it  may  bo  situated, 
the  pipe  continuing  back  to  the  boiler  is  a  return 
service.  If  there  are  branch  mains,  as  shown  in 
the  apparatus.  Fig.  2,  then  they  must  be  returns 
— i.e.,  descending  services.  The  expansion  pipes 
on  the  mains  indicate  the  highest  point  of  circula- 
tion, where  the  Hows  end  and  the  returns  begin. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  this  system  is  that 
the  mains  cannot  be  graduated  or  reduced  as  the 
radiators  are  passed.  They  must  be  of  equal  size 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  they  constitute  flow 
and  return  services  in  the  one  pipe,  by  conveying 
the  hot  water  to  the  radiators  and  the  cooler  water 
to  the  boiler.  Branches  can  be  of  less  size, 
according  to  the  radiating  surface  they  servo,  and 
if  a  main  is  branched  and  returns  into  the  same 
main,  then  neither  branch  need  be  as  large  as  the 
single  main,  but  can  be  proportionate. 

To  the  best  of  the  writer's  belief,  no  table 
gi^'ing  sizes  of  mains  has  been  compiled  for  this 
system  of  apparatus.  The  sizes,  however,  are 
nearly  the  same  as  with  the  two-pipe  apparatus  last 
explained,  except  that  whatever  size  the  main 
starts  with  has  to  be  continued  its  whole  length, 
as  just  explained.  This,  of  course,  is  an  increase 
in  cost  for  any  single  service,  compared  with  the 
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two -pipe  apparatus,  but  is  more  than  saved 
(usually)  by  the  less  quantity  of  pipe  used. 

Sizes  of  Maiss  ok  the  Oxf.-Pipe  System,  Maixs 
kuhxixg  hobizoxtallv. 

Size  of  Main.  Badiatin<t  Surface. 

l}in.  will  supply   100ft. 

n„  „    200,, 

2  „  „    450  „ 

2i  „  „    700  „ 

3  „  „    1,000,, 

3i  „  „    MOO  „ 

4    1,850,, 

"  The  radiating  surface  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
radiators,  not  large  pipes.  It  is  also  assumed 
that  the  mains  are  not  carried  an  unusual  distance 
to  reach  the  work.  An  average  length  of  main 
would  be  100ft.  run  to  supply  100ft.  of  radiating 
surface. 

The  radiator  connections  are  of  the  same  size 
with  this  apparatus  as  any  other,  and  in  a  com- 
plete apparatus  each  radiator  would  have  a  stop- 
valve  in  the  usual  way.  If  just  two  or  three 
radiators  are  on  a  floor  above  the  general  work,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  run  a  separate  main  to  those 
if  they  can  be  connected  as  Fig.  4,  which  acts 
quite  successfully. 

If  more  than  one  set  of  mains  extend  from  the 
boUer,  it  is  desirable  to  have  stop-valves  in  each 
to  control  the  circulation  in  any  direction.  One 
main  service  may  have  to  go  a  shorter  joume}-, 
and  perhaps  have  more  vertical  pipe  in  it.  This 
will  result  in  a  quicker  circulation,  and  probably 
prejudice  the  other  services  if  not  checked.  If  a 
dead-shutting  stop-valve  is  placed  near  the  flow 
and  return  connections  of  each  main,  and  an 
emptying  cock  inserted,  it  becomes  possible  to 
empty  any  separate  main  (in  case  of  repairs,  &c.) 
without  extinguishing  the  fire  or  interfering  with 
the  constant  working  of  the  other  parts. 
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SOilE  3IIX0R   EXA^[PLES  OF  THE 
FKEXCH  EEXAISSAXCE.* 

By  G.  A.  T.  MiDDLETOx. 

THE    GKOS.se    ItORLOGE,  ItOlEX. 

OWIXG  to  its  accessibilitr,  Eouen  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  Continental  towns  to  the 
English  architect,  and  amongst  its  objects  of 


General  View  of  the  Grosse  Horloge,  Rouen. 

interest  the  Grosse  Horloge  is  by  no  means  the 
least  prominent.  Built  in  1527  a.d.  as  an  adjunct 
to  an  older  tower,  it  consists  of  an  arch  across  a 
narrow  street,  bearing  the  great  clock  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  above,  and  it  exhibits  the  usual 
characterictics  of  the  Francois  Premier  period, 
when  to  the  refinement  of  the  ItaUan  Renaissance 


Capital  from  Flank  of  the  Grosse  Horloge,  Eouen. 


■waa  added  the  originality,  the  love  of  fignre- 
can-ing,  and  the  delicacy  "of  French  treatment. 

The  general  appearance  is  better  in  a  sketch, 
p^^ssibly  than  in  actuality,  for  the  clock  is  over- 
brightly  gilt,  and  the  roof  is  modem  ;  but  the 
stonework  needs  to  be  seen  to  lie  properly  appre- 

*  All  rights  reserved. 


Flank  of  the  Grosse 


ROULN. 


A  0  1527. 


ciated,  its  somewhat  crumbled  condition  rendering 
it  difficult  to  make  proper  drawings  of,  but  yet 
some  idea  can  be  given  of  the  great  amount  of 
unobtrusive  detail  there.  X'o  two  similar  orna- 
ments exactly  coincide,  and  even  the  two  sides  of 
apparently  symmetrical  capitals,  while  agreeing 
in  general  scheme,  are  different  in  arrangement, 
and  careful  undercutting  of  the  work  in  com- 
paratively low  relief  has  been  adopted  to  give  the 


effect  of  greater  prominence,  producing  deep 
shadows  where  required.  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
that  the  breadth  of  the  pilasters,  1ft.  2fin.,  is 
exactly  contained  in  their  height,  including 
capital  and  the  silk  moulding  which  serves  as 
ba.se,  the  proportions  being  as  6  to  1 ;  and,  besides 
this,  that  the  depth  of  capital  and  of  entablature, 
which  slightly  overlap,  are  each  equal  to  this 
same  dimension. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  STEEL  SPIKES  AND 
STEEl'LES.— I. 

IN  tho  Btni.DiNO  Nkws  of  May  29  last  wc 
published  a  description  and  elevation  of  tho 
metallic  framework  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  V^irgin  in 
New  York.  Although  of  an  interesting  character, 
as  illustrating  one  of  the  numerous  protean  forms 
to  which  steel  and  iron  have  been  applied  in  pre- 
ference to  their  old  time-honoured  rivals,  yet  it 
does  not  protend  to  put  forward  any  particular 
claim  of  a  novel  character,  or  hitherto  of  an 
unatteniptcd  design. 

We  propose  now  to  place  before  our  readers  in 
a  couple  of  articles  a  type  of  steel  construction 
which  unquestionably  is  of  a  novel  description. 
We  are  not  aware  at  present  of  more  than  two  or 
three  instances  in  which  iron  or  steel  has  been 
cmjdoyed  to  the  purpose  in  (juestion.  Rouen 
Cathedral  is  one  example  ;  but  in  thitm  all  timber 
is  more  or  loss  used.  The  great  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  mode  of  construction  we  intend 
describing  and  illustrating  is  that  not  a  par- 
ticle of  wood  constitutes  any  part  of  the 
building.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  timber 
spire  or  framework  sheeted  over  with  iron, 
zinc,  copper,  or  other  metallic  substance ; 
but  of  a  steel  spire  built  up  and  braced  together 
internally  b)'  steel  struts  and  ties,  and  then 
sheeted  in  metallically  on  the  exterior  surface. 
One  reason,  and  perhaps  the  principal,  why  iron 
and  steel  have  usurped  the  role  formerly  played — 
and,  so  far  as  early  requirements  demanded,  very 
successfully  —  by  other  materials  is  that  the 
different  forms  or  contours  which  the  latter 
were  susceptible  of  assuming  were  exceed- 
ingly limited  consistently  with  the  strength 
required.  Without  alluding  to  cast  iron,  which 
is  not  suitable  for  the  type  of  design  about  to  be 
investigated,  the  perfection  to  which  our  rolling 
mills,  our  riveting,  planing,  shearing,  drilling, 
punching,  and  forging  machinery  has  been 
gradually  advanced  enables  iron  and  steel 
sections  to  be  turned  out  of  the  workshops  in 
almost  any  form  that  might  be  called  for.  The 
times  are  past  when  any  object  of  the  nature  of  a 
design  could  only  be  prod\iced  in  melted  metal. 
In  fact,  they  have  been  bygone  many  years  ago. 
The  celebrated  wrought  -  iron  gates  worked  and 
•tooled  by  Quintin  ^Matsys  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  little  consideration 
to  the  principles  which  govern  the  construction  of 
all  spires  and  steeples,  for  of  whatever  material 
they  may  be  built  the  general  form  and  external 
appearance  will  be  found  to  retain  their  original 
characteristics.  A  church  spire  may  bo  regarded 
as  a  vertically  triangular  pyramid  with  a  dis- 
proportionately limited  area  of  base  compared  with 


FIG. I. 
A  / 
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its  height.  Or,  again,  if  a  vertical  section  be 
taken  through  the  centre,  it  may  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  roof  with  a  pitch  of  almost  an  abnormal 
angle,  and  with  the  same  relative  proportion 
between  the  area  and  height  to  which  attention 
has  been  dii'ected.  In  treating  of  the  new  type 
of  steel  spires  the  internal  bracing  will  be  subse- 
quently seen  to  be  designed  and  carried  out  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  governing 
tho  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  members  of 
roof -trusses.  Those  who  have  perused  our  recent 
articles  on  "  Steel  Bridges  "  will  have  but  little 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  internal  building-up 
of  the  steeple  as  merely  a  somewhat  different 
application  of  laws  already  laid  down  and 
abundantly  proved  by  practical  examples.  The 
absolute  weight  on  roofs  of  all  descriptions  is 
comparatively  small  with  the  enormous  loads  now 
T)rought  upon  bridges,  the  columns  and  girders 
of  gigantic  warehouses,  and  upon  the  foundations 
carrying    them.     The    former   are  neverthe- 


less exposed  to  very  severe  stresses  and  bond- 
ing moments  duo  to  another  cause,  which  will 
bt^  a  subject  for  future  investigation.  Apart 
from  the  action  of  the  last-mentioned  cause, 
the  actual  weight  per  unit  of  area  upon  roofs  of  a 
given  span  and  pitch  can  be  calculated  a  priori  to 
th(!  actual  design  with  an  accuracj'  that  leaves 
little  to  b(!  desired.  There  are,  no  doubt,  niimerous 
methods  of  covering  a  roof ,  wh(Hher  of  iron,  steel, 
timber,  or  other  material.  But  as  the  jirincipal 
items  of  the  total  weight  in  any  bay  are  the  main 
rafters,  the  small  rafters,  if  any,  and  the  jjurlins, 
a  little  extra  load  more  or  less  in  the  absolute 
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covering  is  of  but  small  account.  A  very  small 
percentage  will,  in  iron  and  steel  roof  trusses, 
atone  for  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum. 

A  reference  to  Fig.  1  will  serve  to  point  out 
how  a  slight  moditication  in  form  will  make  an 
ordinary  roof  truss  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a 
spire  or  steeple  truss.  In  the  figure  ABC  and 
A  B,  C,  are  the  two  half-trusses  of  the  simplest 
type  of  roof-framing,  and  although  since  church 
spires  are  seldom  less  than  from  80ft.  to  100ft.  in 
height,  a  more  complicated  truss,  with  many 
additional  members,  would  be  required,  yet  the 
example  given  is  sufficient  to  fully  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  general  principle 
involved.  In  all  designs  of  roofs,  unless  they 
be  of  exceptional  shape  and  dimensions, 
the  most  heavily-stressed  members  are  the 
rafters,  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  1  by  A  C 
and  A  C,.  Occasionally  the  incUned  ties,  C  B, 
C  Bi,  are  also  stressed  nearly  up  to  the  same 
extent  in  an  opposite  sense.  The  actual  stresses 
upon  these  ties,  as  well  as  on  those  A  B,  A  B,,  and 
B  B„  will  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  value 
of  the  angle  9i ;  but  the  quantity  which  really 
governs  the  stresses  upon  the  whole  truss  is  the 
angle  9  or  angle  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  As  the 
effect  of  this  datum  is  a  very  important  one  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  spires,  it  will  be 
well  to  analyse  it  a  little  in  detail.  Restricting 
our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  case  of  the 
stress  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  rafter,  C  E,  in 
Fig.  1,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  value  of 
the  angle  9,  and  also  to  vary  not  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  angle, 
but  as  some  fimction  of  it,  or  some  quantity 
whose  value  varies  with  that  of  the  angle  itself, 
such  as  its  trigonometrical  functions  represented 
by  its  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  or  some  combinations 
of  them.  It  -will  suffice  also  for  our  present 
purpose  to  consider  one  half  of  the  spire  truss 
and  the  action  of  a  single  weight  acting  at  the 
centre  of  the  rafter  at  the  point  E.  It  will 
facilitate  the  explanation  to  refer  to  Fig.  2, 
which  is  lettered  to  correspond  with  the 
skeleton  elevation  in  Fig.  1.  In  the  separate 
half-trusses  in  Fig.  2,  the  weight  at  the 
centre  of  the  half  truss  at  the  point  E  is  repre- 
sented in  all  of  them  by  the  line  E  a,  and  is  equal 
for  all  of  them  and  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 
Commencing  with  the  half-truss  As  C  B  A,,  the 
weight  at  E  is  plotted  to  any  convenient  scale 
equal  to  E  a.  From  the  point  a  the  line  a  i  is 
drawn  parallel  to  E  B,  and  the  line  a  i  is  equal  to 
the  stress  upon  the  strut  E  B,  and  the  length  of 
the  Une  E  b  will  g^ve  the  stress  upon  the  rafter  or 
upon  the  lower  part  of  it,  E  C.  Let  the  half- 
truss  be  shifted  into  the  position  A,  C  B  A2,  all 
the  dimensions  being  maintained  constant  ex- 
cept 9,  the  angle  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  As  a 
result  the  stress  upon  the  strut  E  B  becomes  less, 
and  that  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  rafter  E  C 


greater.  The  effect  of  altering  the  angle  9  is  still 
mor(!  apparent  by  supposing  the  half-truss  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  at  A,  E  C  B  Ai,  which 
points  out  that  the  stress  E  b  upon  the  rafter  is 
approaching  its  maximum,  while  tho  stress  a  b 
upon  the  strut  is  verging  towards  its  minimum. 
If  the  half-truss  were  placed  with  the  rafter  in  a 
vortical  ))osition — that  is,  in  the  line  C  A,  tho 
component  a  b  would  vanish  altogether,  and  the 
stressupontho  rafter  would  be  equal,  theoretically, 
to  the  weight  itself,  an  equality  which  is  not 
produced  by  any  other  position  of  the  half-truss. 
Practicallj',  when  the  rafter  b(!(«me8  vertical  the 
weight  itself  vanishes  also.  Since  the  position  of 
the  half-tru.ss  in  A,  CB  A,  fairly  represents  that 
occupied  b}-  a  spire  truss,  a  very  good  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
stresses  upon  the  frame  exert  their  actions. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  thoro\ighly  accurate  and 
clear  comprehension  of  the  action  of  stresses,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  select  extreme  cases  in  theorj-, 
or  while  one  is  engaged  upon  what  may  be  termed 
working  out  tho  problem  before  one.  A  slight 
modification  of  the  parts  is  of  little  use  ;  but  if 
examples  be  chosen  in  which  there  is  considerable 
diversity  in  the  original  data,  the  result  becomes 
at  once  manifested  upon  a  scale  which  cannot  be 
inadvertently  neglected.  The  almost  vcrtiail 
position  of  the  half-truss  at  A,  C  B  Ai  has  already 
been  considered,  and  it  remains  now  to  investi- 
gate the  stresses  when  the  truss  is  placed  in 
exactly  the  opposite  position — that  is,  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  its  former  one.  In  Fig.  2  this  case 
is  exompUfled  by  the  position  of  the  half-truss 
A,  C  B  A4,  which  is  purposely  placed  nearly  hori- 
zontally. As  the  same  letters  represent  the  same 
stresses  upon  the  same  members,  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  those  upon  the  rafter  and  strut  are  exactly 
reversed.  That  upon  the  strut  is  nearly  a 
maximum,  while  that  upon  the  rafter  is  very 
close  upon  its  minimum.  If  the  half-truss 
were  still  further  lowered  down  until  the  rafter 
CA,  occupied  the  horizonal  position  CAj,  the 
stress  upon  the  rafter  would  become  equal  to  zero, 
while  that  upon  the  strut  would  be  a  maximum 
and  equal  to  the  weight.  The  strut  E  B  would 
occupy  the  place  of  the  line  Ea,  and  both  com- 
ponents of  the  vertical  weight  would  disappear. 
In  no  case,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the 
half-truss,  is  the  stress  upon  either  the  rafter  or 
the  strut  greater  than  the  weight. 

The  analytical  and  mathematical  proof  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  diagrams  in  Fig.  2 
present  no  difficulty.  Put  W  for  the  weight  at 
the  centre  of  the  half -truss  at  E.  Let  S  =  stress 
upon  the  rafter,  S,  that  on  the  strut,  and  9  =  the 
angle  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  Then  for  the 
stress  upon  the  part  of  the  rafter  E  C  we  have — 

S  =  W  X  sine  9 
and  similarly  for  that  upon  the  strut  E  B — 
S,  =  W  X  cos.  9. 

Both  these  stresses  are  compressive,  as  can  be 


c 


readily  found  by  the  ordinar}'  rule.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  investigate  the  intermediate  posi- 
tions of  the  half-truss,  but  only  the  two  extremes. 
If  the  rafter  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, then  the  angle  of  pitch  becomes  equal  to  90", 
and  the  equation  resolves  itself  into — 

S  =  W  X  1  =  W. 
This  would  be  the  stress  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  rafter  was  severed  at  the  point  E,  and  the 
weight  placed  there,  or  if  it  were  placed  at  the 
apex  A.  If  the  other  extreme  position,  that 
represented  by  the  line  C  A5,  be  assumed  for  the 
rafter,  the  equation,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  this 
case  the  angle  of  pitch  equals  zero,  is  written — 
S  =  W  X  O  =  0. 

In  the  first  or  vertical  position,  the  stress  upon 
the  strut  vanishes,  since  angle  of  pitch  equals  90°, 
and  the  formula  is — 

Si  =  W  X  cos.  90  =  0. 

For  the  horizontal  position  at  C  A,,  the  angle  of 
pitch  equals  nothing,  and  we  have — 

S,  =  W  X  cos.  0  =  W  X  1  =  W. 
In  this  instance  the  strut  E  B  becomes  vertical, 
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and  supports  the  whole  of  the  weight.  Indirect 
or  transferred  stresses  are  subsequently  induced 
upon  the  tics  C  B,  BA,,  BA.,,  ire,  which  pull 
again  upon  the  parts  of  the  rafter,  C  E,  E  A,, 
E  Aj,  &c.  ;  but  the  investigation  of  these  stresses 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  height  of  the  spire  will  very  considerably 
modify  the  exact  type  of  truss  to  employ,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  span  of  a  roof 
or  bridge  truss  will  determine  the  arrangement  of 
the  tensile  and  compressive  bracing  necessary  to 
prevent  distortion  or  deformation.  The  truss 
represented  in  Fig.  1  would  obviousl}'  be  unsuit- 
able for  any  church  steeple  or  spire  except  for 
one  of  very  limited  dimensions,  such  as  the  sniall 
examples  surmounting  places  of  worship  built  of 
corrugated  iron.  A  more  adaptable  type  for  the 
pvirpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  length 
of  the  rafter  is  better  subdivided,  and  additional 
bracing  introduced  to  complete  the  framework. 
A  notable  difference  between  the  designs  in  Fig.  1 
and  in  Fig.  3  is  that  in  the  former  there  are  not 
any  secondary  or  subsidiary  trusses.  Each  half 
principal  has  one  primary  truss  and  one  only — 
viz.,  A  E  C  B  A.  But  in  the  example  in  Fig.  3 
there  are,  first  the  primary  truss  A  E  C  B  A,  and 
secondly  a  pair  of  secondary  trusses  A  D  E  H  A 
and  E  F  C  K  E.  As  the  span,  and  consequently 
length  of  rafter  increases,  unless  subsidiarj-  trusses 
and  bracing  were  introduced,  the  unsupported 
members  in  compression  would  become  so  long  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to  stresses  of  a 
transverse  character,  and  consequently  to  a  serious 
amount  of  deflection.  It  is  the  object  of  aU 
secondary  trusses  to  prevent  the  occuirenee  of  all 
stresses  of  a  transverse  nature,  and  to  maintain 
the  normal  stresses  both  of  tension  and  compression 
in  the  line  of  the  geometrical  axis  of  every  member 
of  the  truss.  At  the  same  time  they  only  effect 
this  very  necessarj'  result  by  bringing  additional 
stresses  upon  the  parts  of  the  primary  truss  as 
well  as  upon  each  other.  The  term  of  "  French  " 
trxiss  has  been  given  to  the  type  represented  in 
Fig.  3,  and  it  is  a  very  neat,  useful,  and  econo- 
mical form  for  spans  not  exceeding  about  150ft. 
In  the  construction  of  steel  spires,  tie-bars 
precisely  similar  in  general  direction  to  H  E  and 
E  K  in  Fig.  3,  are  always  employed,  as  wiU  be 
pointed  out  subsequently  in  a  detail  drawing. 


THE  COXGKESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

THE  Congress  of  French  Architects,  organised 
by  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Aichitectes,  was 
held  this  3-ear  at  Paris  during  the  past  week. 
The  opening  meeting  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
1.5th  inst.,  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  was  presided  over  by  M.  Achille 
Hermant,  in  place  of  M.  Charles  Gamier,  who 
was  indisposed.  The  chief  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, besides  those  of  sanitation,  fees,  compe- 
titions, and  mutual  defence,  were  the  respective 
rights  of  the  proprietor  and  the  architect  to  the 
plana  and  drawings  constituting  a  contract 
passed  between  the  proprietor  and  the  contractor 
before  the  architect ;  the  architecture  of  Portugal 
from  Roman  to  modem  times  ;  the  system  of 
constraction  called  cement  anni,  and  the  decora- 
tion of  the  same.  Visits  were  made  to  various  new 
and  interesting  buildings  at  Paris,  and  an  excur- 
sion was  made  on  Thursday  to  the  town  of  Reims, 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  interesting 
ancient  monuments.  The  Congress  was  closed  on 
Saturday  by  the  usual  annual  distribution  of 
awards  made  by  the  Societe  Centrale,  termina- 
ting with  the  traditional  banquet. 

At  the  first  sitting,  51.  Hermant  opened  the 
discussion  concerning  the  rights  of  the  client  to 
the  property  of  plans,  drawings,  «fcc. ,  constituting 
the  contract  between  the  client  and  the  con- 
tractor; the  rights  of  the  architect  to  the  original 
drawings,  kc,  prepared  by  him  for  the  client ; 
and  the  eventual  rights  of  the  architect  to  these 
same  drawings,  be  they  originals  or  copies.  After 
a  lengthy  discussion  between  several  Parisian 
lawyers  and  a  number  of  well-known  architects, 
amongst  whom  were  MM.  Lucas,  Boilejiu,  Daumet, 
and  Hermant,  the  following  re.solution.s  were 
passed : — (1)  That  the  drawings,  consisting  of 
plans,  sections,  elevations,  interior  and  exterior 
elevations,  working  details  of  constriction  and 
decoration,  constitute,  as  a  whole,  the  original  of 
the  work  of  architecture,  and  remain  the  property 
of  the  architect,  {i)  That  the  building,  when  exe- 
cut<:d,  I.")  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  original  idea 
granted  by  the  architect  to  his  client,  the  archi- 
tect transmitting  to  his  client,  the  absolute  owner 


of  the  building,  the  enjoyment  only  of  his  archi- 
tectural conception.  (3)  That  the  architect  re- 
mains owner  of  all  the  drawings  prepared  by  him, 
owing,  however,  to  his  client  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  building  a  signed  copy  of  the  accepted 
plans.  (4)  That  for  the  needs  of  professional  or 
general  education  it  is  well  to  allow  students  of 
architecture  and  the  general  public  the  right  of 
studying  or  copying  public  and  other  buildings  ; 
but  these  copies  may  not  be  reproduced  or  multi- 
plied for  any  commercial  or  industrial  end  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  author  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rights  granted  by  law. 

On  the  following  day  (Tuesday)  the  members  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  number  of  nearlj'  three 
hundred,  visited  the  new  Greek  church  in  the 
Rue  Bizet,  a  remarkable  building  recently  con- 
structed from  the  designs  of  M.  Vaudremer, 
membre  de  I'lnstitut.  This  church,  of  a  style 
somewhat  Romanesque — a  style  special  to  this 
architect,  whose  work  is  much  admired  by  reason 
of  its  sincere  expression  of  form  and  its  logic  both 
as  regards  construction  and  decoration — is  worthy 
of  a  lengthened  visit.  The  interior  is  most 
harmonious  both  in  form  and  decoration  :  the 
church  furniture,  the  bishop's  chair,  the  icono- 
stase,  and  the  altar  are  wonderfully  designed  as 
regards  ensemble  and  details  :  the  mural  paint- 
ings, by  M.  Lameire,  are  full  of  religious  senti- 
ment, and  harmonise  well  with  the  style  of  the 
interior. 

The  next  visit  was  made  to  a  very  interesting 
private  mansion,  built  from  designs  by  M.  Paul 
Sedille,  in  the  Rue  Galilee,  followed  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  mansion  just  completed  for  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  Count  de  Montebello,  from 
designs  by  M.  Boileau,  secretary  to  the  Societe 
Centrale.  This  building,  which  is  the  chef 
iVoeuvre  of  the  well-known  architect,  is  remark- 
able for  the  originality  of  its  fa(,ades,  its  principal 
staircase,  and  the  artistic  decoration  of  the 
interior.  The  immense  private  mansion  lately 
completed  for  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  from 
designs  by  M.  Janty,  formed  the  object  of 
the  next  visit.  This  building,  costing  over 
£120,000,  has  its  principal  fa<,ade,  Louis  XY. 
in  style,  on  the  Avenue  d'lena  ;  the  interior 
forms  a  veritable  palace,  and  contains  a  number 
of  immense  and  well-arranged  salons,  galleries, 
and  reception-rooms.  The  library  of  the  Prince, 
containing  over  130,000  volumes,  is  very  charm- 
ingly designed  in  the  style  of  Louis  XI V^.  The 
last  ^■isit  was  that  made  to  the  new  scenery 
depots  of  the  Opera  and  Opera  Comique,  which 
have  just  been  completed  on  the  Boulevard  Ber- 
thier.  These  two  buildings,  which,  owing  to  the 
heavy  risks  of  destruction  by  fire,  have  been 
wisely  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  are  very 
artistically  designed  as  regards  their  fac^ades.  The 
interior  arrangements  allowing  every  facility  for 
free  inspection,  and  assuring  every  pi'ecaution 
against  the  risks  of  fire,  are  very  interesting. 

On  Thursday  the  members  of  the  Congress,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  made  an  excursion  to 
Reims,  guided  by  M.  Corroyer,  Inspector  of 
Diocesan  Buildings,  and  M.  Boileau,  architect, 
secretary  to  the  Societe  Centrale.  Visits  were 
made  to  the  Triumphal  Arch  (a  relic  of  the  Gallo- 
Roman  epoch),  the  town  haU,  to  several  remark- 
able old  houses  in  the  Rue  Tambour,  to  the 
Maison  Belleau  (interesting  for  its  magnificent 
ceiling  of  sculptured  beams  and  rafters),  and  to 
the  old  theatre.  A  long  visit  was  made  to  the 
Reims  Cathedral,  conductei  by  the  diocesan 
architect,  and  an  interesting  visit  to  the  church  of 
St.  Remi.  The  various  discussions  were  continued 
by  the  Congress  at  Paris.  The  question  taken  up 
concerning  the  systems  of  construction  with 
cement  anne,  an  interesting  method  much  dis- 
cussed and  fast  coming  into  use  at  Paris  for  all 
kinds  of  buildings,  is  one  which  may  be  found 
worthy  of  forming  future  articles,  explaining  the 
three  chief  systems  in  use  here,  two  of  which 
systems  are  now  being  employed  for  the  floors 
and  arches  for  the  new  building  for  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  of  France,  now  under  construc- 
tion in  the  Rue  Blanche. 

On  Saturday,  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  was 
held  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Charles  Yriarte, 
representing  the  Minister  of  Fine  Axis,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  awards  and  medals 
given  by  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes 
Fran(;ais.  The  medal  of  honour  was  awarded  to 
M.  Tvouis  Ileret,  for  his  remarkable  studies  and 
executed  work  of  private  architecture.  The  first 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Emile  Ulmann, 
the  second  silver  medal  to  M.  Ernest  Janty,  and 
the  third  medal  to  M.   Joseph   Galinier,  of 


Toulouse,  all  three  for  their  works  of  private 
architecture.  The  medal  of  juri.sprudence  is 
awarded  to  M.  Henri  Bunel,  chief  architect  to 
the  Prefecture  of  I'olice.  Silver  medals  for 
arch;eology  were  awarded  to  M.  Albert  Ballu, 
for  various  restorations  of  ancient  buildings  and 
archajological  researches  in  Algeria  ;  and  to 
51.  de  Veslj',  professor  at  the  School  of  Science 
at  Rouen,  for  his  interesting  archaeological  work 
in  Xormandy. 

The  medal  of  the  French  School  at  Athens  was 
awarded  to  M.  Couve  for  interesting  researches 
made  at  Delphos  and  Delos  ;  and  that  for  studies 
of  French  monuments  to  M.  I'etitgrand,  diocesan 
architect.  Medals  of  less  importance  were 
awarded  to  the  most  promising  student  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  ;  at  the  Ecole  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  ;  to  the  most  deserving  representative 
of  art  industry ;  to  a  mason  and  stonecutter 
belonging  to  the  Cercle  des  Masons ;  and  to 
numerous  workmen  showing  special  intelligence 
and  skill  in  the  exercise  of  their  various  trades 
connected  with  building. 

The  sub-committee  intrusted  with  the  study  of 
ways  and  means  for  the  proper  teaching  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  pro\-inces,  comprising  delegates 
from  thirty  societies,  discussed  the  question  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  forming  three  distinct 
degrees  for  the  teaching  of  architecture,  the 
higher,  the  secondary,  and  the  primary,  and  the 
formation  of  schools  corresponding  to  these  three 
degrees.  The  higher  school  would  be  that  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  at  Paris,  secondary  schools 
would  be  formed  in  a  small  number  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  for  the 
primary  studies  in  every  department  of  France 
wherever  possible.  The  members  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  advisable  to  endeavour  to  create  a 
unity  of  method  in  the  study  of  the  various 
schools,  despite  the  various  temperaments  of  each 
department  or  province.  This  unity  would  be 
maintained  in  the  examinations  of  the  secondary 
schools,  the  best  pupils  of  which  would  be  drafted 
to  the  higher  school  at  Paris,  others  recei^'ing  a 
certificate  at  the  termination  of  their  studies  at 
the  provincial  schools.  A  sub-committee  was 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  reports  which 
would  be  passed  and  transmitted  to  the  various 
societies  and  public  powers.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
measures  will  raise  the  average  of  the  study  of  the 
profession  of  architecture  in  France. 


STENCILLED  FABRICS  AND  WALL- 
HANGINGS. 

AN  exhibition  of  no  little  interest,  and  one  of 
decided  novelty,  has  been  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  architects  and  the  artistic-minded  public  at 
21,  Bloomsbury-street,  Bloomsbury,  this  week,  by 
Messrs.  Aldam  Heaton  and  Co. ,  who  are  making 
a  feature  of  the  application  of  stencQling  to  cur- 
tain fabrics  and  mural  hang^gs.  The  process 
of  the  stencil  is  practically  "  as  old  as  the  hills," 
and  for  centuries  the  Japanese  have,  of  course, 
practised  the  art  with  the  greatest  success.  Very 
little  worthy  of  imitation  has,  however,  been  done 
in  England.  The  Gothic  Rerival  was,  at  any 
rate  during  the  earlier  associations  of  the  move- 
ment, distinguished  in  its  decorated  methods  by 
the  use  of  tin  stencil-plates,  with  which  crude  and 
excessively  ecclesiastical  scrolls  and  wiiy  orna- 
ments were  executed  in  bod}-  colours  of  the 
newest  description  on  pitch-pine  framings  well 
stop-chamfered.  Music-halls  and  cheaply-built 
places  of  assembly  were  touched  up,  too,  with 
stencil  work,  done  for  the  most  part  in 
white  -  washed  groimds  in  tempera  colours, 
arranged  generally  in  stripes  as  well  as  in  imita- 
tion of  masonr}'  jointings.  Otherwise,  in  England, 
the  stencil  has  been  greatly  overlooked  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  the  occasional  uses  to  which 
it  was  put  certainly  did  not  render  the  method 
attractive.  For  about  twelve  3-cars  a  develoisment 
of  the  application  of  the  stencil  for  wall-papers 
has  been  going  on,  and  Mr.  Aldam  Heaton  has 
demonstrated  its  adaptability  in  respect  to  tertiary 
and  graduated  colours  to  be  in  every  way  superior 
to  block  printing  where  artistic  results  are  a  con- 
sideration. The  difficulty  pre\'iously  realised  by 
those  who  endeavoured  to  stencil  fabrics  has  been 
the  impossibility  of  washing  or  properly  cleaning 
the  materials  so  decorated,  and,  quite  beyond  any 
([uestion  of  design  or  colour,  this  is  the  precise 
difficulty  which  Messrs.  Aldam  Heaton  and  Co. 
have  successfully  overcome.  The  stuffs  decorated 
by  their  stencilling  process  wiU  bear  any 
amount  of  washing,  and  even  "  Sunlight  soap," 
with  its  powerful  alkaline  qualities  has  been 
used  without  causing  the  colour  to  fly  or  run 
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notwithHlanding  Ihoir  bcinf<;  dried  slowl}-.  The 
papers,  too,  we  understand,  will  bear  washing 
with  a  sponge  and  soap  and  water.  Tliose  who 
have  not  seen  this  exhibition  will  find  it  well 
worthy  of  their  attention,  and,  moreover,  the 
prices  charged  are  strictly  in  competition  with 
block-printed  chint/,  and  other  materials.  The 
examples  shown  disjilay  considerable  variety,  and 
the  patterns  are  bold  and  good  in  drawing,  excel- 
lent in  colour,  and  can  be  adapted  to  any  required 
height  or  width  to  fill  any  given  space;,  with  a 
design  complete  in  itself,  being  made  spociallj'  for 
its  position,  merely  insuring  an  individuality 
without  waste.  The  mohair  stuff,  with  its 
natural  sheen,  takes  the  colours  beautifullj-,  and 
the  "balk  cloth,"  with  its  natural  cream-colour 
as  it  comes  from  the  wool,  loaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  as  a  handsome  surface  for  the  reception  of 
the  richest-coloured  foliations.  Other  specimens 
are  in  ISradford  twill,  moreen,  taffeta,  padded 
lining,  and  union  cord,  ranging  in  price  from  4s. 
to  17s.  Cd.  a  yard,  finished  in  hand-decorated 

Eattems.  The  better  the  material  the;  better  it 
angs,  and,  of  course,  the  longer  it  will  wear ; 
and,  besides,  the  mohair  surface  breaks  up  the 
colour  so  well  and  imparts  to  it  a  lustre  of  much 
value,  as  shown  by  its  graceful  folds  and  soft 
texture. 

Another  feature  in  this  collection  of  stencils  is 
Mr.  Heaton's  "  crapc-faccd  "  paper,  which  ex- 
hibits an  indefinite  blocking  impressed  by  steel 
rollers,  giving  to  wall-papering  the  enhanced 
effect  secured  by  the  woven  texture  of  the  fabrics, 
and  by  the  employment  of  clear  colours  over  this 
surface  and  >ipon  an  undcr-stcncil,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  how  varied  and  graduated  a  result  is  obtain- 
able with  the  rubber,  by  the  means  of  which 
alone  the  colour  is  applied.  In  the  same  galleries 
there  arc  a  gnat  variety  of  furniture  exhibits 
»ind  wall  treatments,  at  once  suggestive  and  in- 
dividually interesting.  The  painted  bass  and 
deal  bedroom  suite,  with  foliations  and  figure 
panels  in  clean  brown  jjigments,  done  after  an 
old  German  model,  may  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  novelties  of  artistic  value. 


CONCERT-HALLS  AXD  ASSEMBLY- 
ROOMS.— XXI. 

By  EuxEST  A.  E.  Wooduow,  A.R.I.B.A. 

SOME  brief  reference  must  now  be  made  to 
that  large  class  of  buildings,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  is  covered  by  the  term  music- 
hall.  The  inclusion  in  this  scries  of  these  halls  is 
called  for  because  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  both 
concert-halls  and  places  of  assembly,  and  what- 
ever their  development  may  have  been  in  the  past 
few  j-ears  as  theatres  of  varieties,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  originated  from  the  concert-room 
attached  to  the  public-house.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  fi-ec-and-easy  concerts  which  used  to  be 
mdulged  in  in  the  bar-parlour  extended  gradually 
in  scope  until  they  created  the  demand  for  more 
extensive  accommodation  than  that  room  afforded, 
then,  step  by  step,  the  hall  with  a  flat  floor  and 
riiised  platform  developed  into  the  theatre  of 
varieties  with  galleries  and  fully-equipped  stage, 
such  as  we  are  all  now  familiar  with.  When  at  first 
the  audience  were  contented  with  entertaining 
themselves,  a  small  room  in  a  public-housesufficed ; 
but  when  professional  talent  was  required  it 
became  necessary  to  increase  the  seating  space  so 
as  to  pay  the  extra  expense.  Once  the  artiste 
was  introduced,  the  theatrical  element  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  building  had  to  foUow,  and 
so  public  taste  influenced  the  form  of  the  building, 
and  architects  have  produced  as  variety  theatres 
some  of  the  finest  assembly-halls  we  can  claim  in 
England. 

I  have  made  frequent  reference  in  these  papers 
to  the  well-known  hall  in  Leicester-square,  the 
Alhambra,  Figs.  1  and  2,  which  was  so  skilfully 
raised  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Perry  and  Reed, 
from  the  ruins  left  after  the  fire  which  destro3'ed 
the  old  Alhambra  in  December,  18S2.  How  the 
construction  of  the  old  and  new  hall  differs  I  know 
well,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
effect  the  fire  had  made  upon  the  building  when 
I  ^•isitcd  the  ruins  before  they  were  cool.  But 
quite  apart  from  construction,  the  Alhambra  can 
claim  merit  as  being  a  building  de-\-oted  to  variety 
entertainment,  and  yet  having  an  auditorium 
with  architectural  pretensions.  True  there  are 
other  music-halls  not  totally  devoid  of  treatment 
other  than  that  afforded  by  the  plastic  decorator 
and  the  theatrical  painter,  whose  one  desire  is 
a  la'S'ish  use  of  gold  leaf  and  cream  colour,  but 
they  are  so  few  compared  with  the  number  of 


music-halls  that  exist  that  one  welcomes  gladly 
those  which  have  some  claim  to  design. 

Why  is  it  that  music-halls  are  made  vulgar 
through  lack  of  architectural  skill  'f  Nobody  can 
deny  the  fact  that  to  one  hall  which  is  decent  in 
design  there  are  twenty  which  are  atrocious, 
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and  not  onlj'  atrocious  in  decoration,  but  in 
planning  as  well. 

I  am  familiar  with  halls  of  recent  erection, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  stage  from  any 
of  the  side  seats,  other  than  the  front  row,  in 
balcony  or  gallcrj',  and  there  is  a  notable  example 
of  a  hall  which  had  to  be  closed  some  few  months 
after  it  was  built,  because  the  people  who  went 
into  the  gallerj-  wanted  their  money  back  when 
they  found  they  could  not  witness  the  perform- 
ance. And  the  men  who  designed  (I'j  the  plans 
called  themselves  architects  .' 

Because  a  hall  is  devoted  to  a  class  of  enter- 
tainment which  certain  sections  of  society  do  not 
consider  of  high  merit,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  building  should  be  bad,  even  if  the  perform- 
ance is  considered  by  some  to  be  so.  I  would 
say  if  j-ou  wish  to  elevate  the  performance,  im- 
prove your  buildings,  for  the  better  the  building 
the  better  the  class  of  people  who  will  attend, 
and  then  the  demand  will  be  for  a  better  class  of 
entertainment.  This  has  proved  itself  over  and 
over  again.  If  a  skilled  architect  rebuilds  a 
music-hall  so  as  to  make  it  an  architectural 
success  in  all  respects  its  whole  environment  is 
affected. 

That  a  good  building  draws  a  good  company, 
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Fig.  2. 


both  in  front  and  behind  the  footlights,  is  seen 
from  the  example  of  the  Palace  Theatre.  Some 
of  my  readers  may  say  that  this  is  not  any  concern 
of  the  architect,  and  that  I  am  dwelling  on  points 
1  outside  his  consideration.    I  contend  I  am  not, 
I  for  it  should  be  the  one  aim  of  the  architect  to 
i  produce  the  best  building  possible,  and  with  his  art 


to  exercise  the  power  of  good  influence  with  which 
it  endows  him,  and  even  on  a  music-hall  his  art 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  I  speak  not  only  of 
colour,  decoration,  and  design,  but  of  planning, 
sighting,  and  construction. 

In  the  Alhambra  wehave  a  t5rpeofoneof  our  large 
West  End  "  palace  of  varieties"  as  they  are  so 
frequently  named.  It  was  the  first  so-called  fire- 
proof theatre  built  in  London  ;  the  concrete  was 
made  to  a  great  extent  from  the  bricks  of  the  old 
building,  broken  up  by  powerful  steam  crushers  and 
mixed  with  Portland  cement;  the  newbuilding  thus 
literally  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  The 
whole  of  the  floors,  galleries,  roofs,  partitions,  box 
divisions,  and  staircases  are  of  this  fire-resisting 
material,  no  timber  other  than  that  of  the  stage 
and  furniture  being  used  in  the  building.  This 
music-hall  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  the  canti- 
lever construction  applied  to  the  overhanging 
balconies.  A  special  feature  to  be  noted  is  the 
forethought  of  the  architects  in  so  constructing 
the  coiling  that  the  periodical  cleaning  and  re- 
decorating can  be  done  without  scaffolding,  and, 
therefore,  without  interruption  to  the  nightly  per- 
formance. The  ceiling  is  dome-shaped,  con- 
structed of  light  iron  framing  with  fibrous  plaster 
panels,  which  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  frames,  re- 
paiiited,  and  replaced.  There  is  an  external  dome 
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over  the  ceiling,  which  springs  in  iron  ribs  from 
the  columns  to  a  central  ring  which  supports  the 
cupola. 

Over  the  proscenium  is  a  sounding-board, 
formed  as  shown  on  the  section.  Fig.  2.  This 
also  serves  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  massive 
iron  girder  which  spans  the  opening.  The  girder 
is  44ft.  long  and  6ft.  in  depth.  The  proscenium 
opening  is  32ft.  wide  by  41ft.  high. 

I  illustrate  one  of  Mr.  Frank  IMatcham's  finest 
halls,  which  is  most  appropriately  designed  for 
the  needs  of  an  East-End  audience.  The  plan 
and  section  represent  the  Paragon  Theatre  of 
Varieties  in  the  Mile  End-road  (Figs.  3  and  4). 
Like  all  this  architect's  work,  there  is  not  a  seat 
in  this  hall  where  you  cannot  obtain  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  stage.  The  large  ana  open 
auditorium  renders  it  bearable  to  sit  in  this  haU 
in  spite  of  numberless  pipes  and  East-End  cigars. 
This  is  an  assembly-hall  where  the  special  needs 
of  the  case  have  been  considered  with  care  and 
success. 

I  spoke  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter 
of  the  probable  origin  of  the  music-hall,  and  I 
now  give  an  example  of  this  in  the  Oxford. 
This  was  originally  a  public -house — The  Boar 
and  Castle— and  the  vestibule  of  the  present  house 
is  on  the  site  of  the  actual  entrance-gateway  to 
the  old  coaching-yard  of  the  inn.  It  was  Mr. 
Morton  who  first  constructed  a  hall  in  connection 
with  this  old  coaching-house,  and  we  read  that  it 
was  in  its  time  the  finest  hall  in  London,  94ft. 
long  by  44ft.  wide  and  41ft.  high,  furnished 
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with  roomy  promenades  behind  the  well-known 
Corinthian  columns,  which  have  heen  described 
as  so  nobly  supporting  the  roof  and  obstructing 
the  view.  In  1868  this  hall  was  bvimt  down,  and 
after  reconstruction  in  1872  the  same  fate  was 


Fig.  5. 


experienced.  In  1892  the  present  building  was 
erected  to  meet  the  advanced  demands  of  the 
times,  and  in  Figs,  o  and  6  we  find  the  ground 
and  first-floor  pLans  of  ilessrs.  Wylson  and 
Long's  reconstructed  hall.  The  Oxford,  as  a 
hall,  is  distinct  in  character  from  the  palace  of 
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variety  type.    Standing  out  in  London  with 
marked  siiccesa,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
piiri)0»e  for  which  it  waa  built. 
As  a  place  of  assembly  the  music-hall  is  as  im- 


portant as  the  theatre.  The  same  rules  which 
govern  the  safety  of  the  public  in  theatres  govern 
that  of  the  frequenters  of  music-halls ;  the  con- 
struction of  the  one  is  similar  to  the  construction 
of  the  other  :  rules  of  sighting  and  acoustics  are 
equally  applicable  to  both  ;  fire  protection  is  as 
needful  in  one  as  in  the  other ;  entrances  and  exits 
are  required  in  equal  proportions  to  the  numbers 
accommodated  in  either  building,  and  the  authori- 
ties deal  vrith.  them  on  the  same  basis  as  regards 
planning  and  construction.  Why,  I  ask,  there- 
fore, do  not  architects  also  look  seriously  upon  a 
music-hall  as  a  building  worthy  of  their  best 
efforts,  their  best  art,  and  their  best  work  in  all 
its  branches  r  The  public  are  tired  of  the  public- 
house-like  interiors,  with  gilded  mirrors  and 
vidgar  glare.  They  have  shown  their  apprecia- 
tion wherever  better  work  has  been  done,  and  how 
is  it  the  old  class  of  hall  has  not  yet  died  out  ? 


NOTES  FKOM  EDINBUEGH. 

THE  record  of  the  six  months'  experience 
nearly  past  has  amply  justified  anticipations 
formed  at  the  opening  of  the  year  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  building  trades.  The  unpre- 
cedented open  weather  of  the  winter  months, 
followed  by  a  spring  of  ethereal  mildness,  rare  in 
Scotland,  at  least,  in  Edinburgh — well  abused  for 
its  long-lasting  easterly  gales — have  permitted 
all  work  in  hand  and  in  every  dej)artment  to  go 
briskly  on.  The  condition  of  the  weather,  which 
has  been  so  generally  advantageous,  is  credited 
with  ha-\-ing  occasioned  considerable  delaj'  in 
carrying  on  the  greatest  work  now  in  hand — viz., 
the  reconstruction  of  the  North  Bridge.  The 
stone  piers  were  readj-  for  the  ironwork  long 
before  the  latter  were  in  a  condition  to  be  forward, 
the  preparations  of  the  work  having  been  made 
on  calculation  of  the  recurrence  of  ordinary 
winter  weather.  The  confused  heap  of  ruins  to 
the  east  of  the  bridge  has  all  been  cleared  away 
with  exception  of  the  deliris  of  excavation  at  the 
new  tunnel  on  the  north  side.  The  work  of  re- 
construction of  the  massive  boundary  walls,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  sheds  beyond  the  main 
one,  is  far  advanced  towards  completion.  Two  of 
the  three  arches  and  a  portion  of  the  third  have 
been  erected,  and  a  pretty  fair  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  general  appearance  when  com- 
pleted. This  will  not  shock  the  public  taste  by  any 
curious  novelty  in  the  economic  or  constructive 
disposition  of  the  materials,  but  follows  the  usual 
type  of  construction  in  stone.  It  will  bo  a  great 
adornment  to  the  city  and  an  improvement  on  the 
one  removed,  which  was  not  in  any  way  remark- 
able except  for  the  substantial  character  of  its 
masonry,  the  work  being  in  perfectly  good  repair. 
Until  the  whole  is  complete,  with  its  parapet  and 
scaffolding  away,  the  gracefulness  of  the  long  line 
of  junction  between  old  and  new  toiATi  will  not 
be  obser\'able  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
it  cannot  be  worse  than  that  of  the  old  bridge.  To 
the  west  of  the  bridge  there  is  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  clearing  away  of  shed-roofs  and 
buildings  and  dibris.  On  the  north  side  there  is 
now  clearance  made  to  the  natural  surface  and 
far  below  in  some  parts,  above  which  the  still 
standing  tenements  in  Princes-street  tower  with 
an  altitude  which  will  make  the  western  aspect  of 
thenew  buildings,  when  erected,  loftier  than  any 


in  the  city,  not  excepting  the  new  frontage  of  the 
extensive  alterations  to  be  made  on  the  municipal 
buildings.  This  scheme  has  been  so  far  matured 
and  reported  on  by  Jlr.  Kobertson,  of  II. 31.  Board 
of  Works,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  whole — the 
western,  including,  among  other  improvements, 
the  new  council  chamber — will  be  forthwith 
begun.  This  long-debated  question  has  at  last 
been  settled,  and  in  a  way  that  will  not  fail  to 
meet  with  general  approval — both  in  respect  of 
the  old  historic  and  most  central  site  being  re- 
tained— as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  great  economy 
secured  in  the  provision  of  a  suitable  site. 

So  long  as  the  question  of  better  municipal 
buildings  was  open,  the  erection  of  a  civic  hall 
worthy  of  the  city  has  been  in  abeyance.  The 
site  of  the  extended  scheme  is  not  too  large  for 
the  present  requirements  of  the  public  depart- 
ments, without  pro-sdsion  for  a  hall.  The  circum- 
stances, which  still  have  left  the  city  hall  un- 
provided for,  may  have  had  something  to  do  in 
the  ways  of  giving  occasion  for  the  presentation 
of  another  to  the  many  splendid  benefactions 
which  have  done  more  than  public  companies  or 
public  subscriptions  to  make  Edinburgh  bcautifid 
and  picturesque.  The  buildings  of  architectural 
note  erected  of  later  years  would  make  a  goodly 
Kst.  Government  has  built  the  Post  Office, 
National  Gallery,  and  the  Assembly  Hall.  The 
railwaj^  companies  have  at  last  pro^■ided  for 
stations  which  will  not  bring  any  reproaches 
upon  the  citj-.  But  the  costly  architecture  of 
Queen's  Buildings,  the  new  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  the  new  [Tniversity  Hall  are 
all  indebted  for  what  they  are  (as  archi- 
tectural embellishments  of  the  city)  to  the 
liberal  de\'ising  of  private  citizens  who  have 
provided  for  the  amenity  with  other  and 
more  essential  advantages.  In  his  mimificent 
offer  of  £100,000  to  the  corporation  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Andrew  Usher  has  given  a  most  timely  and 
considerate  gift,  as  well  as  a  most  costly  one.  He 
has  also  given  it  unconditionally,  but  with  the 
desire  expressed  that  the  work  of  erecting  a  new 
town  haU  be  proceeded  with  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  There  will  be  the  usual  difficidty  of 
acquiring  a  proper  site.  It  has  often  been  sug- 
gested that  the  present  music-hall  and  assembly- 
rooms  might,  bj'  some  economical  arrangement, 
be  superseded  by  a  large  and  more  convenient 
hall  for  public  meetings,  and  certainly  any  site  in 
George-street,  which  is  one  of  the  widest,  would 
be  also  central,  and  with  as  convenient  access  as 
any  in  the  city. 

The  efforts  lately  made  by  the  city  to  extend 
its  bovmdaries  has  been  only  partially  successful, 
and  the  most  important  addition,  that  of  the  burgh 
of  Leith,  still  stands  aloof,  though  the  two  are 
practically  one  as  far  as  continuity  in  the  build- 
ings can  make  them  so.  The  feeling  in  Leith 
appears  to  be  that  it  will  be  so  incorporated  as  to 
lose  the  prestige  of  its  antiquity  and  be  Leith  no 
longer — a  sort  of  sentiment  which  a  more  unpre- 
judiced apprehension  of  economic  and  other 
advantages,  if  these  can  be  demonstrated,  will 
sooner  or  later  dissipate. 

All  departments  of  the  building  trades  are 
now  fully  employed,  and  wages  are  certainly 
rising.  A  strike  on  the  part  of  joiners, 
occasioned  by  some  dispute  about  overtime 
charges,  has  been  happily  adjusted.  The  city  is 
building  tenements  of  working  men's  houses  in 
Dairy,  and  have  carried  out  important  improve- 
ments for  the  western  districts.  A  new  iron 
bridge  for  general  traffic  has  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  £1,600,  a  wider  road  has  been  completed 
between  the  West  End  of  the  City  and  Dairy, 
with  subway  between  Dairy  and  Fountain  Bridge, 
and  these,  with  other  conveniences,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £40,000. 

Another,  and  somewhat  mysterious,  agency  is 
still  at  work,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  in 
doing  its  part  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
city.  It  sometimes  comes  to  the  surface  as  "  The 
Social  Union,"  but  generally  resolves  itself  into 
the  agency  of  Professor  Patrick  Geddes.  Any- 
how, it  has  already  made  its  mark  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  city,  the  sphere  of  its  operations 
being  confined  to  what  may  be  designated  the 
slums  of  the  old  town.  Somehow  or  other,  there 
is  a  close  connection  with  the  scheme  which  has 
added  the  picturesque  group  of  buildings  next 
the  Castle,  and  k-no^%Ti  as  the  University  Hall, 
being  a  collection  of  boarding  houses  specially 
designed  for  providing  a  better  social  life  for  the 
student  than  many  can  have  in  separate  lodgings. 
If  anyone  desires  to  see  a  quaint  reproduction  of 
a  Mediii'val  court,  he  will  find  itin  the  quadrangle 
inclosed  by  the  buildings  alluded  to.    There  docs 
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not  scorn  to  bo  room  for  iniicli  furtlier  improve- 
ment of  the  elevations  towards  I'rincos-street  now 
that  a  new  biiilding  for  the  Free  Church  ( Jllicos 
has  been  completed.  This  shows  a  Flemish  gable  on 
the  east,  with  a  single  French  window  on  the  west 
— not  a  very  happy  combination  ;  but  the  frontage 
is  relieved  by  oriel  windows.  One  of  the  worst 
of  the  old  doses  has  disapj)earcd,  known  as  Lady 
Stairs.  ]n  one  of  the  old  buildings  loft  standing, 
an  old  hall  which  had  boon  altered  for  greater 
floor-space  and  more  apartments  on  the  floors,  has 
been  found,  and,  it  is  said,  will  be  restored  by 
liOrd  Kosebery  as  a  peculiar  feature  of  Old  Edin- 
burgh. The  large  building  known  long  as  the 
home  of  Short's  Observatory  in  Castle  Hill  is 
being  altered  to  provide  further  accommodation 
for  the  University  Hall,  so  that  from  the  Castle 
to  Bank -street,  which  space  comprises  the  Free 
Church  buildings,  the  old  slums  are  pi-etty  well 
improved  away,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  arc 
back  again,  as  well  as  respectable  citizens  of  the 
working  cliuss.  The  demand  for  smaller  houses 
18  still  very  great,  and  much  i.s  being  done  to 
meet  it.  The  only  regrettable  feature  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  two-roomed  house  is  still, 
in  far  too  many  cases,  occupied  by  families  which 
woidd  require  at  least  another  room. 

The  public  have  recently  been  apprised  of  what 
some  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  extravagant 
administration  of  the  School  Board  of  the  city. 
It  is  aHirniod  that  the  cost  of  teaching  the  elements 
to  the  young  costs  between  £  I  and  a  head, 
■whereas  in  other  largo  towns  the  cost  is  nothing 
like  it.  (Certainly  very  large  and  expensive 
schools  have  boon  building  year  by  year,  and  a 
new  one  for  about  800  children  is  to  be  begun  in 
Preston-street. 

The  extravagance  is  probably  occasioned  by  the 
endeavour  to  undertake  too  much  of  what  is  pro- 
perly not  elementary,  but  secondary,  instruction, 
and  some  limit  should  be  put  to  schemes  which 
admit  of  indefinite  expansion.  The  elements  of 
gymnastics,  swimming,  chemistry,  joinery,  &c., 
should  be  paid  for. 


THE  TIMBERS  OF  AUSTEALASIA.— X 

THE  HARDWOODS  {conch(dcd)  :   VII.  WOOU-PAVIXG. 

HAVINd  now  dealt  seriatim  with  the  hard- 
woods of  all  the  six  Australian  colonies,  it 
remains  for  me  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  one 
of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  these  hard- 
woods have  been  put  during  the  last  few  years — 
namely,  their  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
street -paving. 

It  is  certainly  beyond  dispute  that  for  some 
time  past  the  superb  condition  of  the  wood-paved 
streets  of  Sydney — streets  with  a  surface  per- 
petually as  smooth  almost  as  a  billiard-table,  in 
spite  of  the  exceptionally  heavy  traffic  they  have 
to  carry — has  attracted  the  attention  of  intelligent 
and  observant  travellers  from  various  parts  of  the 
■world,  who  have  been  by  no  means  slow  in  ex- 
pressing their  unqualified  admiration  of  roadways 
which  so  markedly  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  city,  so  greatly  facUitate  and  lessen  the 
danger  of  its  trafhc,  and  promote  so  distinctlj-  its 
cleanliness  and  health.  Accordingly,  I  propose 
firstly  to  specify  and  explain  as  concisely  as 
possible  the  several  materials  and  processes  now 
employed  in  wood-pa^ving  the  roadways  of  the 
Sydney  streets,  and  then  to  briefly  analyse  the 
advantages  possessed  by  this  hardwood-paving 
over  any  other. 

Materials. — It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the 
preceding  articles  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Australian  hardwoods  are  suitable  for  wood- 
paving.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  still  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  tentative  or  contro- 
versial, or  even  the  suggestive,  stage.  As  the 
use  of  wood-paving  develops  and  increases  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  some — perhaps  most — 
of  these  timbers  will  receive  the  hall-mark  and 
imprimatur  of  actual  and  carefully  recorded 
experience  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  these  articles,  it  will  be  best  to  mention 
those  only  whose  value  for  this  purpose  has  been 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  question.  The 
woods,  then,  employed  in  Sydney  are  now  almost 
exclusively  blackbutt  {Eucahjp'us  pihilaris)  and 
tallow-wood  [E.  microcorys),  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  very  best  of  all  paving  timbers, 
though  scarcely  inferior  are  the  forest  mahogany 
(E.  rcsinifcra)  and  turpentine  (Sywcarpia  laurifulia). 
In  Melbourne  (whose  street  pavements  rank  next 
to  those  of  Sydney)  the  timbers  most  largely 
used  are  the  Murray  and  forest  red  gums  [E.  ms- 
trata  and  iereticomis)  and  the  A'ictorian  blue  gum 


(/;'.  yhibulns)  ;  wliilo  in  other  cities  the  West 
Australian  jarrah  {E.  marrjinaia)  is  deservedly 
esteemed.  The  wear  in  Sydney  of  the  four  above- 
mentioned  kinds  of  New  South  Wales  hardwood 
blocks,  under  a  d.'iily  traffic  of  900  tons  to  a  yard 
width  of  road,  is  as  follows  : — Blackbutt,  asin.  per 
annum  ;  tallow-wood,  -join,  per  annum ;  forest 
mahogany,  Ain.  jjor  annum ;  turpentine,  iVin. 
per  annum,  as  against  the  wear  of  softwoods, 
under  similar  ■  conditions,  of  about  jin.  per 
annum,  or  (in  the  case  of  blackbutt,  which  is 
altogether  the  finest  paving-timber  known) 
thirteen  times  less.  The  blocks  are  all  required 
to  be  thoroughly  sound,  well-grown  timber,  to  be 
cut  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  to  be  well- 
seasoned  and  free  from  sap. 

Preparation  of  the  Roadway. — In  order  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  wood-pavement  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  the  incidental  operations  should  be 
conducted  ■with  the  strictest  (indeed,  almost 
mathematical)  regularity  and  accuracy.  An  even, 
smooth,  and  properly  con  vexed  bod  to  receive  the 
blocks  is  a  sine  quii  iioii,  to  obtain  which  the  road- 
way is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  12in.  or  13in. 
below  the  intended  finished  level,  which  is  6in. 
below  the  top  of  the  kerb  of  the  footway.  This 
is  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  6in.  with 
solid  cement  concrete*,  finished  to  the  required 
convexity  (which  in  Australia  has  to  be  consider- 
able in  order  to  cope  with  the  fre(|ucnt  violence 
of  the  rainfall,  and  in  most  of  the  Sydney  streets 
averages  1  in  CO).  This,  after  standing  from  12 
to  24  hours,  is  rendered  to  within  Gin.  of  the  road 
level  with  a  thin  floating  of  fine  stuff  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand  to  one  part  of 
best  Portland  cement,  which  is  given  not  less 
than  seven  days  to  sot,  the  surface  being  mean- 
while kept  moist  and  protected  from  the  sun's 
heat  by  damp  sand  or  bags  spread  over  it.  When 
this  work  is  completed  and  approved,  the  bed  is 
ready  for  the  paving  itself. 

Liying  the  Wood-Blocks. — In  the  early  days  of 
wood-paving  in  Sydney  (which  has  now  been 
practised  for  the  last  16  years)  the  blocks  were 
laid  with,  of  course,  the  ends  butting  close,  but 
■with  an  inch  space  (sub.sequently  reduced  to  §in. 
and  jin.)  between  the  rows,  the  interstices  being 
filled  partlj'  with  bituminous  matter  and  partly 
with  gravel  grouting.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  under  this  system  the  effect  of  the  traffic 
was  to  disintegrate  and  sweep  awaj'  the  grouting, 
thereby  corrugating  the  surface  of  the  blocks, 
and  likewise  to  bevel  off  their  consequently 
unprotected  arrises,  thereby  preventing  the 
wood  from  wearing  evenly  and  fairly.  The 
system  proved  the  cause  of  deafening  noise 
and  incessant  jarring  in  the  traffic,  great  difficulty 
of  cleaning  th(^  roadways,  and  considerable  wear- 
and-tear  of  both  vehicles  and  horseflesh  (to  say 
nothing  of  human  nerves),  besides  actual  decay  in 
the  wood-blocks  themselves. f  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  city  surveyor  of  Sydney,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Richards,  A.M.I.C.E.,  the  rows  have  for  some 
years  past  been  laid  with  close  or  butt  joints, 
whereby  the  inconveniences  formerly  experienced 
have  been  entirely  obviated,  and  accordingly  the 
pavements  laid  upon  the  old  and  open- joint  system 
have  been,  or  are  being,  all  gradually  taken  up, 
and  relaid  ■with  butt  joints.  The  mode  of  laj-ing 
now  practised,  ■which  seems  to  be  as  perfect  as 
anything  can  well  be,  is  as  follows  : — The  blocks 
(which  should  always  be  of  one  description  of 
timber  only  for  a  given  space  of,  say,  at  least  one 
chain  of  paving)  are  accurately  squared  to  a 
uniform  size  of  9in.  by  6in.  by  3in..  the  6in. 
dimension  being  the  depth.  J    The  blocks  being 

•  Six  inches  is  the  regulation  depth  of  concrete  for  the 
Sydney  streets,  which  have  mostly  a  foundation  of  living 
rock.  But  outside  the  city,  wherever  the  roadway  passes 
over  made  or  imcertain  ground,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
(Government)  Roads  and  Bridges  Department  to  put  in 
9in.  of  concrete.— D.  L. 

■t-  This  decay  residts  from  the  action  of  the  cement  when 
in  prolonged  contact  with  the  wood ;  and  it,  therefore, 
seems  strange  that,  according  to  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  on  the  15th  December,  1893,  the  practice  of 
filling  in  the  \rn.  joints  with  cement  should  so  recently  be 
still  practised  in  England.  Long  before  that  time  it  was 
found  in  Sydney  that  the  blocks  jointed  with  cement 
grouting  sulfered  from  dry  rot,  and  many  of  those  in  the 
wide  expanse  of  pavement  at  Circular  Quay  were  almost 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  decomposition  was  desci-ibed 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hamlet,  Government  analyst  of  Xew  South 
Wales,  as  hydrolysis  of  cellulose,  brought  about  by  con- 
tact of  the  wood  ■with  the  alkaline  substances  of  the 
cement.  In  Gwilt's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture" 
the  chemical  action  setting  in  between  cement  and  timber 
is  attributed  to  the  o.xygen  in  the  cement  combining  with 
the  carbon  of  the  wood  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas. — D.  L. 

t  The  longest  regxdation  dimension  is  9in. ;  but  for 
convenience  in  fitting,  some  of  the  blocks  are  sized 
shorter,  usually  Tin.  or  Sin.— D.  L. 


conveniently  stacked  on  dcli\-ery  about  four  hours 
before  they  are  required  for  iise,  they  arc  bathed 
in  boiling  tar  by  being  made  to  travel  along 
a  curved  iron  plate  which  dips  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  heated  li<iuid  in  the  cauldron. 
When  the  tar  has  sufficiently  set,  the  blocks 
are  passed  on  to  within  reach  of  the  layers, 
who  place  them  in  transverse  rows  across 
the  roadway,  taking  care  to  counterchango  the 
joints  (which  are  tightened  from  time  to  time 
by  leverage  with  a  crowbar),  and  firstly  laying 
three  rows  of  blocks  longitudinally  next  the 
kerbing.  Prior  to  this,  however,  a  2in.  wooden 
batten  is  laid  along  the  kerb,  against  which  to 
place  those  rows  of  blocks.  When  the  blocking  is 
completed  this  is  removed,  and  the  space  it  occu- 
pied is  filled  in  with  puddled  clay.  This  layer  of 
clay  forms  an  "  expansive  joint,"  which  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  for  the  slight  swelling  of  the  wood 
blocks  through  the  action  of  protracted  heavy 
rain  and  sudden  climatic  changes,  though  the 
exceedingly  close  texture  of  the  wood,  aided  by 
the  coating  of  tar,  renders  the  substance  of  the 
timber  so  little  pervious  to,  or  absorbent  of, 
moisture  that  actually  the  expansion  has  been 
found  to  be  abnost  infinitesimal.  Still,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  possible  displacement  of  the 
kerb  and  flagging  of  the  footway  from  such  a 
cause,  not  only  is  the  middle  joint  introduced, 
but  for  some  years  past  the  Sydney  Municipal 
Council  have  increased  the  depth  of  the  stone 
kerbing  from  12in.  to  18in.,  so  that  whatever 
lateral  pressure  the  stratum  of  blocks  may  exer- 
cise is  exerted  on  the  middle  third  of  the  kerb. 
Thus  all  leverage  is  avoided,  and  the  only  thing 
for  which  the  pressure  can  "be  bad"  (as 
Stephenson  s!iid  of  the  "coo")  must,  therefore, 
be  the  clay.  Everj'  twelfth  row  of  blocks  is 
hammered  up  close  as  the  layers  proceed  with 
their  work,  a  plank  12ft.  long,  6in.  deep,  and  2in. 
thick  being  used  as  a  beating  surface.  Upon  the 
oomplotion  of  a  length  of  one  chain,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  pitch  spread  on 
hot,  and  to  this  a  finishing  touch  is  given  with  a 
top-dressing  of  pea-gravel  and  sand,  which, 
binding  on  to  the  blocks,  fonns  a  rough  surface 
for  the  time,  and,  as  it  wears  away,  still  roughens 
the  wood  sufficientl}'  to  avoid  all  slipperiness,  and 
afford  a  foothold  to  the  horses. 

THagonal  Paving  for  Interseeliont  of  Streets. — 
When  first  the  Sydney  roadways  were  wood- 
paved,  it  was  customary  to  lay  blue-stone  cube 
setts  on  a  bed  of  sand  spread  over  a  foundation 
of  concrete  at  the  intersections  of  streets.  But 
after  a  few  years'  wear  it  was  found  necessarj-, 
for  the  sake  of  the  traffic,  to  remove  the  setts 
and  pave  with  wood-blocks.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  setts  removed  showed  an  average  wear 
of  lin.  per  annum — in  most  cases  they  had  been 
down  at  least  five  years — whUe  wood-blocks  re-  , 
moved  from  different  parts  of  the  city  showed  a 
wear  varying  only  from  iVin.  to  as  little  as  -^„in. 
per  annum.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  lay  the  blocks  at  intersections 
diagonally,  instead  of  transversely,  across  the 
roadway,  at  an  angle  varj'ing  from  30°  to  45"^  to 
the  herb,  but  otherwise  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  usual.  The  blocks  nearest  the  rows 
along  the  kerb,  or  wherever  else  they  may  be 
required,  are  neatly  sa^wn  (not  split)  so  as  to 
mitre  closely  at  the  angles,  and  at  all  such 
places  of  meeting  the  faces  of  the  blocks  are 
thoroughly  tarred.  The  difficulty  attending 
intersections  has  been  thus  completely  and  satis- 
factorily solved,  while  the  diagonal  mode  of 
laying  seems  to  reduce  still  further  the  wear  of 
blocks  and  the  small  amount  of  noise  that  still 
remains  under  the  butt-joint  system.  The  two 
modes  of  laying  wUI  be  made  perfectly  clear  by 
the  plans  and  section  given  in  the  diagram  on 
page  889  ante. 

The  Mastic  Joint  for  Cable  Tramways. — The 
introduction  of  the  cable  tramway  into  some  of 
the  principal  S5'dney  streets  necessitated  pro\Tsion 
in  those  thoroughfares,  in  addition  to  that  afforded 
by  the  "  expansion  joint  "  next  the  kerb,  for  the 
expansion  of  the  block  near  to  the  tram-rails, 
mthout  its  closing  the  slot  for  the  cable  gripper. 
This  has  been  effected  by  what  is  called  a 
"mastic  joint,"  which  consists  of  a  channel 
about  an  inch  in  width,  formed  lengthwise  across 
a  row  of  blocks,  and  filled  with  a  soft  material 
made  from  the  refuse  of  soap  works.  Several  of 
these  mastic  joints  are  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  road,  and  appear  to  answer  their  purpose 
completely.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in 
diagram  kindlj'  furnished  me  by  the  Federal 
Timber  Company,  which  carried  out  the  work. 
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®ur  Illustratiatts. 


OLD  CHAPEL,  ILE  ST.  HOXOR.iT. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Warburg  for  this 
fine  view  of  this  interesting  example  of  historic 
French  architecture.  "Writing  from  Cannes,  Mr. 
Warburg  says  : — "  Many  thanks  for  the  copies  of 
my  photo.,  which  have  turned  out  excellently 
■well.  The  photograph  represents  the  chapel  in 
the  ruined  castle  of  St.  Honorat,  one  of  the  lies 
du  Lerius.  The  castle  was  built  in  the  11th 
century  by  the  monks  of  the  island  as  a  refuge 
from  pirates.  The  monasterj'  itself  existed 
already  in  the  5th  century.  The  chapel  is  the 
best-preserved  part  of  the  castle ;  it  is  open  to 
the  sky  in  the  middle,  and  a  row  of  pillars  of 
different  materials  and  various  ornamentation 
supported  the  second  story,  also  a  chapel.  The 
building  contained  over  80  rooms.  St.  Patrick 
of  Ireland  was  at  one  time  a  monk  on  St. 
Honorat."  We  published  some  sketches  and 
plans  of  the  castle,  by  ilr.  David  McGibbon,  in 
the  "  B.  X."  for  Dec.  U,  1888,  where  some 
further  particulars  of  these  and  other  remains  in 
Provence  and  the  Riviera  will  be  found. 

OARD  SCHOOLS  AXD    MASTEll's  HOME,  LLAXRAVST, 
XORTn  -W.VLES. 

The  illustration  shows  the  group  of  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Llanrwst  School 
Board.  They  stand  immediately  adjoining  the 
main  road,  and  will  form  an  interesting  feature  in 
ihe  popular  coaching  drive  from  Llandudno  to 
Bettys-y-Coed.  The  exterior  is  of  Penmaenmawr 
and  Andover  coursed  level-bedded  walling,  the 
dressings  being  Cefn  freestone,  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  16  by  8  Fcstiniog  slates.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  the  school  board  decided 
upon  having,  and  are  now  building  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  main  block,  a  clock-turret.  The 
■contractors  are  Jles.srs.  D.  Williams  and  Son, 
Camar\-on,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Grierson 
4ind  Bellis,  of  Bangor,  Xorth  Wales. 

ST.  axxe's  cuukch,  -waxdsworth. 

TiiF,  additions  to  the  east  end  of  this  church  are 
:.ow  being  carried  out  by  ilessrs.  W.  Johnson 
:nd  Co., of  Belle  Vue-road,  Wandsworth  Common, 

■  hose  tender  amounted  to  about  £'2,500.  The 
new  buildings  comprise  chancel,  with  semicircular 
apse,  having  on  the  south  side  a  morning  chapel, 
with  organ  chamber  over,  and  on  the  north  side 

ostries  for  the  clergy  and  choir  respectively, 
l^xtemally  the  walls  are  faced  with  a  light  prim- 
rose-coloured  brick.  The  roofs  will  be  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 
Intemally  the  chancel  is  vaulted  in  plaster,  and 
■'.ill  have  a  floor  and  stops  of  marble.  The  large 
.'■ulptured  panel  in  the  head  of  the  ri  redos  has 
been  modelled  by  Mr.  Jiroad,  a  resident  in  the 
parish,  and  is  now  on  view  in  the  sculpture  room 


at  the  Academy.  The  original  church  was 
designed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.,  and  opened 
in  1824.  It  has  a  gallery  on  three  sides,  but  no 
chancel.  Seats  for  200  additional  hearers  are 
obtained  by  the  extension,  the  choir  having  pre- 
viously been  placed  in  the  nave.  The  pulpit  and 
choir -stalls  have  been  in  the  old  church  for  some 
few  j-ears  past.  They  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  and  Brindley  from  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  E.  AV.  iNIountford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  is 
also  carrying  out  the  jjresent  work.  The  foreman 
of  the  works  is  Mr.  T.  Gilchrist. 

HOUSE  AT  KXUTSFORD. 

This  house  is  now  being  built.  The  brickwork  is 
faced  with  hand-made  red  bricks  25in.  wide  ;  the 
half -timber  work  is  finished  with  an  adzed  sur- 
face, and  the  roof  covered  with  stone  flags.  The 
staircase,  doors,  panelling,  and  other  internal 
fittings  are  of  old  oak.  The  drawing-room  and 
most  of  the  bedrooms  are  finished  with  white 
enamelled  woodwork.  The  principal  feature  in 
the  plan  is  the  hall,  which  is  carried  up  through 
two  stories,  and  which  has  a  wide  ingle  with 
panelled  seats  and  brick  hearth,  and  on  the  south 
side  a  music  gallery  which  is  approached  by  a 
small  staircase  opening  off  the  jamb  of  the 
drawing-room  window  seat.  There  are  five  bed- 
rooms on  the  first  floor,  with  bathroom  and  w.c, 
and  on  the  attic  floor  a  study,  servants'  bedrooms, 
and  box-rooms.  The  stable  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  house,  and  comprises  two  stalls  and 
loose  box,  harness-room,  coal-house,  and  wash- 
house,  with  loft  and  accommodation  for  a  man 
over.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs. 
,1.  and  J.  Beswick,  of  Knutsford,  and  the  archi- 
tects Messrs.  M.  H.  BaiUie  Scott  and  H.  Seton 
Morris. 

URAXCH  STORES  AT  XEWTOX  HE.iTH,  M.VXCHESTER, 
rOE  F.ULSWORTH  IXDUSTEIAL  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

This  block  of  branch  shops  is  being  erected  on  a 
most  commanding  site  in  Oldham-road,  Man- 
chester. The  buildings  have  a  frontage  to 
Oldham-road  of  120ft.,  and  to  Church-street  and 
Green-street  of  6.5ft.  respectively,  with  a  private 
street  at  the  back  where  all  the  loading  is  done. 
The  scheme  comprises  commodious  shops  for 
grocery,  tailoring,  drapery,  and  boot  and  shoe 
department,  with  extensive  showrooms  on  first 
floor  and  workrooms  above.  A  clock  tower  is 
provided  at  the  corner  of  Church- street.  The 
buildings  are  fireproof  throughout,  the  basement 
being  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks.  The  out- 
side facings  are  of  red  Ruabon  bricks  with  York- 
shire stone  dressings.  The  fittings  are  of  a  most 
complete  character,  all  adapted  for  the  very  large 
business  done  by  the  Societ}-.  The  tailor's  shoiiis 
finished  in  polished  baywood,  the  other  shops  in 
pitch  pine.  The  total  cost  will  be  £14,000.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Partington,  of  Chadderton,  is  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Dixon, 
of  Manchester  and  (Jldham. 

EXHIIilTION  FURXITDRE  OF  THE  SEVEXTEEXTH  AXD 
EIGHTEEXTH  CEXTUHIES  AT  liETHXAL  GUEEX 
MUSEUM. 

This  loan  exhibition,  now  open  to  the  public, 
occupies  the  galleries  recently  left  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  the  national  portraits  to  their  perma- 
nent home  in  the  new  building  at  the  rear  of  the 
National  Gallery.  (Jf  course,  South  Kensing- 
ton sends  many  of  its  fine  examples  of  old 
English  work,  and  H.M.  the  Queen,  the  Hon. 
JIassey-Mainwaring,  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane, 
K.C.B.,  Mr.  AV.  H.  Spottiswoodc,  and  many 
of  the  City  Companies,  as  well  as  the  India 
Office,  contribute  to  the  large  collection,  number- 
ing some  hundreds  of  exhibits.  Amongst  the 
objects  of  early  date  we  may  mention  the  great 
Elizabethan  bedstead,  carved  with  the  Courtenay 
arms,  and  dated  1593.  It  comes  from  South 
Kensington,  where  it  stands  in  the  beautiful  but 
verj'  dark  panelled  room  from  Sizergh  Castle 
(illustrated  in  the  "B.N.,"  April  24,  1891). 
Here  at  Bethnal  Green  it  can  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  day.  Then  there  is  the  beautiful  harpsi- 
chord from  Knole.  The  Carpenters'  Company  send 
their  well-known  armchair  and  octagon  table,  of 
which  we  gave  sketches  in  the  "  B.  N.,"  June 
2'-',  189;!.  The  fine  inlaid  oak  table,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Company's  barge,  is  contributed 
by  the  Brewers'  Compiiny,  who  also  lend  the 
blasters'  chair  from  their  court-room.  These 
two  exhibits  we  have  also  illustrated  (sec  "  B.  N.," 
May  17,  1895).  The  Master's  chair  belonging  to 
the  Parish  Clerks'  Company,  an  illustration  of 
which  appears  on  our  sheet  of  sketches  to-day,  is 
an  object  of  great  interest.  For  its  size,  it  is 
remarkably    light.    Here    the    back  and  seat 


are  of  cane,  and  the  woodwork  is  by  no 
means  heavy.  The  wooden  mantling  which 
crowns  the  back  contains  the  arms  of  the 
Company,  while  the  open  carved  book  at  the  top 
comprises  the  music  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  the 
date  1716  being  cut  in  the  back  of  the  mantling. 
The  height  of  the  seat  is  somewhat  unusual, 
being  2ft.  from  the  ground,  while  the  turning  is 
well  worth  attention.  The  other  objects  on  our 
sheet  of  sketches  are  the  late  Jacobean  chair  and 
the  William  and  Mary  chest  of  drawers,  lent  by 
the  Hon.  Sii-  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane,  K.C.B. 
The  former  is  a  verj-  fine  and  uncommon  speci- 
men, with  open-wood  back.  The  curved  stretchers 
to  the  legs  add  not  a  little  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  chair.  The  chest  is  a  good 
specimen  of  ingenuity  in  obtaining  a  varied  effect 
by  simple  means.  The  panelling  is  well  designed 
and  suggestive.  The  slender  chair  lent  by  Mr. 
Stuart  M.  Samuel  is  attributed  to  the  Jacobean 
period.  Whatever  its  precise  date,  it  is  an 
elegant  seat,  its  one  element  of  weakness  being 
the  want  of  support  between  the  leather  seat  and 
shoulder-piecR,  which  would  considerably  mar  its 
comfort.  The  richly-carved  armchair  lent  by 
Mr.  Tho.  Wardle,  of  Leek,  is  quaint  and  unusual, 
and  we  therefore  add  a  sketch  of  it  to  our  sheet. 
Amongst  the  Chippendale  work  we  noticed  the 
Masters'  chair  from  the  business  room  of  the 
Stationers'  Hall,  of  which  we  gave  a  sketch  on 
June  28,  1895.  Also  that  beautiful  specimen  of 
1 8th-century  workmanship — asatinwood  dressing- 
table — with  painted  decorations,  which  we  illus- 
trated Aug.  5,  1892.  Specimens  of  Chippendale, 
Strawberry-hiU  Gothic,  Hepplewhite,  and  the 
Brothers  Adam,  and  the  Later  Georgian  are  also 
here  in  variety,  and  can  be  studied  side  by  side. 

LOUIS  XV.   AXD  LOUIS  XVI.   EURXITURE,  FROM 
THE  GOLDSMID  COLLECTIOX. 

We  herewith  give  sketches  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal pieces  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Birt.,  the  recent  disposal  of 
which  at  the  sale-rooms  of  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson,  and  Woods  realised  over  £100,000.  Of 
this  total  sum  nearly  £70,000  were  bid  for  the 
pictures  alone.  Of  the  five  piecss  shown  in  our 
sheet  of  illustrations,  the  Louis  XV.  Sejretaire  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  undoubtedly  bears  the 
palm  for  elegance  and  beauty  of  workmmship. 
Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  such  a  piece,  when 
genuine,  of  the  period  named,  should  find  a  pur- 
chaser even  at  650gs.  As  will  b3  seen,  the  desk 
portion  is  inclosed  with  a  revolving  cj'lindrical 
front,  richly  inlaid  with  a  wavy  design  in  light 
wood.  The  bick  and  sides  are  inlaid  with 
trophies  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  drawers 
with  floral  sprays.  It  is  just  over  5ft.  wide,  and 
has  ormolu  handles  and  mounts.  The  upright 
Secretaire  of  Louis  XVI.  period,  to  the  right,  is 
also  very  richly  inlaid  in  coloured  woods,  with  a 
white  marble  top.  The  upper  portion  opens  with  a 
fall-down  front,  with  folding  doors  below.  The 
width  is  3ft.  2in.,  and  it  was  sold  for  145gs.  The 
Louis  XVI.  parqueterie  Commode  (4ft.  7in.  wide) 
realised  the  high  price  of  270g3.,  and  is  a  good 
example  of  the  period  indicated,  while  the  sump- 
tuous little  Secretaire  with  sloping  fall-down  front, 
mounted  with  ormolu  borders  and  scroll  foliage, 
and  a  monkey  in  a  swing  held  by  children,  sold 
for  240gs.  It  is  3ft.  2in.  wide,  and  is  sur- 
mounted bj'  a  clock  in  ormolu  case  held  by  a 
kneeling  figure  of  Cupid.  The  little  Bonheur-du- 
Jour  table,  only  2ft.  wide,  fetched  92gs.  Thus 
the  total  sum  realised  by  the  five  pieces  that 
appear  on  this  sheet  of  sketches  was  about  £1,465. 


Cardinal  Vaughau  will  open  the  new  CathoUc 
chui-ch  ill  Alexandra-park,  Manchester,  on  Sunday, 
July  5.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Oldham,  of 
Manchester. 

Manymembei-sof  thetheatrical  profession  attended 
an  interesting  ceremony  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Shakespeare  Theatre,  Lavender  Hill,  Battersea, 
which  is  now  in  piooess  of  completion.  The  theati-e, 
of  which  Messrs  Machiu  and  Bennett  are  the  pro- 
prietors, is  a  commodious  building  of  red  brick  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  It  has  a  frontage  of  over 
100ft.,  and  is  calculated  to  accommodate  some  3,000 
people. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  tha  Peterborough 
Master  Builders'  Association  was  hold  at  the  Angel 
Hotel  on  Tuesday  week.  Alderman  Xichols,  J.P., 
presided,  and  Councillor  Clifton  occupied  the  vice- 
chair.  Mr.  W.  Hicks  proposed  "The  Architects 
of  Peterborough."  Mr.  Boyer  and  Mr.  Stallebrass 
responded.  Mr.  Bodger  submitted  "The  Master 
Builders'  Association,"  stating  that  it  supplied  a 
long-felt  want  in  the  city.    Mr.  Jellings  responded. 
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EDiNiiUROH. — The  Union  Cluh,  llanover-strcot, 
■was  opened  last  week.  The  public  rooms,  all  of 
which  arc  decorated  and  finished,  consist  of,  on 
the  street  lloor,  a  large  dining-room  to  the  front, 
with  a  lunch(!on  room  capable  of  accommodating 
about  a  hundred  people  at  a  time,  and  a  smoking- 
room  behind,  and  a  reading-room,  card-room, 
and  billiard-room,  with  three  tables,  on  the  first 
floor.  There  are  also  coiumittee  and  secretary's 
rooms,  eleven  bedrooms  for  the  use  of  members, 
and  accommodation  for  u  staff  of  thirty -five 
servants.  Tlio  architects  were  IMessrs.  Dunn  and 
Findlay.  The  structural  alterations  have  cost 
somewhere  about  £4,500,  and  about  £1,000  ha.s 
leen  expended  on  the  furnishings. 

Hanlky. — Cauldon-road  School,  Hanlcy,  was 
formally  opened  last  Friday.  It  has  been 
built  adjoining  the  one  erected  in  1891,  and 
is  a  mixed  school,  planned  on  the  central 
hall  system,  with  classrooms  grouped  around 
it.  The  central  hall  is  G8ft.  by  3;Ht.,  and 
there  are  two  classrooms,  each  for  70  children, 
and  seven  for  GO  children  each,  thus  giving  a 
total  accommodation,  including  a  class  of  GO  in  the 
central  hall,  for  G20  children.  There  are  spacious 
cloakrooms  and  entrances,  with  large  tesiehers' 
rooms  and  storerooms  over.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  E.  E.  Scrivener,  the  architect  to  the  Hoard, 
and  the  builder  is  IMr.  (i.  Ellis,  of  Ilanlcy,  whose 
contract  for  the  buildings,  including  boundary 
•walling,  ashing  playgrounds,  &c.,  was  £3,680, 
or  £5  18s.  8M.  per  head. 

KiK(;'s  Hkaju. — The  foimdation-stone  of  a 
large  church,  which  the  Wesleyans  of  King's 
Heath  and  of  the  !Mo8elcy-road  circuit  intend 
erecting  at  the  junction  of  the  School,  Cambridge, 
Poplar,  Valentine,  and  Sprmfield-roads,  King's 
Heath,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
church  is  to  be  erected  from  designs  by  Jlr.  AV. 
Hale,  and  will  be  in  the  Early  English  Oothic 
style  of  architecture,  with  spire  115ft.  high,  and 
will  seat  620  persons.  The  present  school-chapel 
will  be  used  as  school  premises.  The  whole  will 
cost  about £4,000. 

Nottingham. — The  new  Victoria  Baths,  which 
liave  been  erected  at  Sneinton  by  the  Nottingham 
Corporation,  were  oi)encd  last  week.  The  old 
structure,  with  the  exception  by  the  first-class 
swimming  bath,  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the 
building  erected  from  designs  by  the  borough 
engineer,  Mr.  Arthur  IJrown,  jl.I.C.E.  The 
building  fronts  Gedling-street,  and  there  are 
separate  entrances  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  clock  tower,  in 
which  there  are  both  a  new  clock  and  bells. 
The  exhibition  swimming-bath  is  110ft.  long 
and  35ft.  wide.  There  is  a  balconj^  running 
round  the  whole  of  this  bath,  giving  room  for  600 
spectators.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  i-ange 
of  66  dressing-boxes,  and  in  addition  there  are 
two  large  dressing-rooms,  which  can  be  used  for 
the  convenience  of  competitors  at  sports.  The 
small  swimming  bath  is  70ft.  long  and  30ft. 
wide,  having  44  dressing-boxes.  This  bath  is 
set  apart  on  certain  days  for  ladies — there  being 
a  separate  entrance  from  the  ladies'  entrance  hall. 
Both  the  baths  are  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks, 
while  the  walls  inside  the  building  have  dadoes 
of  white  and  coloured  glased  bricks.  The  coping 
roimd  the  cxliibition  bath  is  one  of  St.  Ann's 
marble,  and  the  gangway  in  front  of  the  dressing- 
boxes  is  laid  vdth  a  mosaic  flooring.  There  are 
10  first  and  10  second-class  private  baths  for 
gentlemen,  and  four  first  and  six  second-class 
private  baths  for  ladies,  with  suitable  waiting- 
rooms  for  each  class  of  baths.  The  bathi-ooms  are 
built  of  white  and  coloured  glazed  bricks.  Electric 
bells  are  fitted  to  each  bath,  and  the  whole  of 
the  building  is  lighted  by  electricity,  which  is 
supplied  from  the  corporation  electric  lighting 
station.  The  old  first-class  s^^drnming  bath  has 
been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
boys'  bath.  The  estimated  cost  is  £15,500,  and 
the  contractor  was  Mr.  F.  Messom. 

Staiford. — The  Baptists  of  Stafford  have 
erected  a  new  chapel  there.  The  buildings  have 
cost  £4,000.  The  style  is  described  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Ewen  Harper,  of  Colmore-row, 
Birmingham,  as  Tudor-Gothic.  The  chapel 
accommodates  about  420  persons  ;  the  schools  are 
ample  in  floor  and  air  space,  and  are  up-to-date 
in  the  matter  of  classrooms  ;  and  there  is  a  small 
lecture  hall  or  church  parlour.  The  chapel  in- 
cludes a  nave,  lean-to  aisles,  a  clerestory,  an  apse 


(in  which  is  a  baptistery  lined  with  white  marble), 
an  organ  chamber,  and  a  gallery  across  the 
entrance.'  end  of  the  building.  The  windows  are 
filled  with  tinted  glass,  and  the  electric  light  has 
been  installed.  Vestries  for  the  minister  and  the 
d(;acons,  tea-kit('hen,  storeroom,  and  lavatories 
are  also  provided.  The  works  have  been  satis- 
factorily carried  out  by  Mr.  (i.  II.  Marshall, 
builder,  of  Smethwick,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Iklr.  Harper.  The  exterior  of  the  buildings  is 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 

St.  PuTiut's,  JIkavy. — The  parish  churchyard  is 
celebrated  far  and  away  for  its  famous  old  oak 
tree  growing  near  the  Ij'ch  gate,  and  measuring 
fully  25ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  said  to  date 
from  the  days  of  the  Xormans,  and,  although  the 
lower  branches  are  still  bright  with  foliage,  the 
trunk  is  so  hollowed  that  it  may  be  walked 
through.  A  bejiutiful  addition  has  just  been 
made  to  the  sanctuarj-  in  the  shape  of  a  new  altar 
of  carved  and  sculptured  English  oak,  the  slab 
being  a  monolith  of  moulded  and  polished  veined 
]5nglish  alabaster,  upon  which  the  five  consecra- 
tion crosses  are  incised  and  gilded.  In  the 
central  panel  is  carved,  in  high  relief,  the  bended 
figure  of  our  Lord  bearing  the  cross,  the  motif  for 
which  is  the  well-known  picture  in  Magdalen 
College,  Gxford.  This  'addition  is  the  handiwork 
of  Messrs.  Hai-ry  Hems  and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAIi 
SOCIETIES. 

Dkvox  AucHiTKCTriiAL  SociKTV. — Thc  Devon 
and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Totnes  on  Saturday.  The  first  place 
visited  was  Totnes  Castle,  of  which  little  more 
than  the  shell  of  the  keep  remains.  It  is  circular 
in  plan  on  a  conical  mound.  This  was  the  seat 
of  the  powerful  .Judhael  de  Totnais,  one  of  thc 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
rewarded  with  several  manors  in  Devonshire.  The 
parish  church  was  part  of  St.  Mary's  Priory 
attached  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Angers,  and 
this  i)riory,  if  not  founded,  was  ut  least  endowed 
by  Judhael  de  Totnais.  The  church  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  in  1259,  when  it  was  consecrated 
hy  Bishop  Branescombe.  Another  rebuilding  was 
going  on  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Lacy, 
who  used  an  easier  method  of  raising  thc  necessary 
funds  for  the  present  structure  than  modem 
bazars,  for  he  granted  a  40  diij's'  indulgence  to 
contributors,  thc  prior  of  Stoke  giving  £10  to  the 
tower  in  1418.  Internally  the  most  interesting 
features  arc  the  handsome  screens,  for  although  ; 
this  countrj-  is  unusually  rich  in  carved  woodwork 
a  stone  screen  is  very  rare,  and  here  not  only  the 
rood  and  pardose  screens  are  of  stone,  but  the 
staircase  turret  to  thc  former  is  of  carved  stone, 
projecting  into  the  chancel  on  the  north  side,  with 
elaborately -worked  canopies  (renewed)  and  bases 
for  statuar3'.  The  screens  appear  to  have  been 
erected  about  1460  hy  the  corporation,  so  that  it 
might  have  a  stone  division  between  nave  and 
chancel,  as  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  The  Guildhall 
is  part  of  the  remains  of  St.  Mary's  Priory,  and 
contains  some  carved  oak,  the  old  stocks,  and  a 
wooden  waterpipe.  Dri\'ing  to  Compton  Castle, 
Marldon  Church  was  visited,  with  its  monuments 
to  the  Gilberts  and  others  associated  with  the 
castle,  which  latter  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
building  of  15th-century  date.  Next  ^-isited  was 
Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  which,  although  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  ruin  in  the  county,  is  more 
interesting  from  a  picturesque  than  an  archi- 
tectural standpoint.  Leaving  the  Castle,  Berry 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was  inspected.  Built 
in  the  15th  centuxj',  it  has  a  very  fine  rood-screen, 
with  painting  still  covering  the  lower  panels, 
although  the  heads  have  been  defaced.  On  the 
capital  of  the  south  arcade  of  nave,  scrolls  are 
carved,  bearing  the  names  of  several  persons  who 
contributed  to  the  building.  The  handsome  altar 
tomb,  in  north  wall  of  chancel,  is  ascribed  to  Sir 
Richard  Pomeroy  early  in  the  16th  century.  In 
the  north  aisle  is  the  17th-century  Seymour 
monument,  with  some  very  quaint  figures.  This 
finished  one  of  the  most  interesting  excursions  the 
society  has  made  for  some  time. 

Edinbi'iigh  Architects  at  St.  Andrew's. — 
The  annual  excursion  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  took  place  on  Satui-daj-  last 
to  St.  Andrew's.  Leaving  the  Wavcrley  Station 
at  9.35,  they  reached  the  old  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  Scotland  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  where  limch 
was  served.  Afterwards,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Hay  Fleming,  St.  Andi-ew's,  they  inspected 


the  West  Port  and  the  burghal  relics  in  the  council 
chamber.  Next  they  were  shown  the  piirish 
church,  St.  Mary's  College,  and  the  University 
librarj'.  !Mr.  Hay  Fleming  having  again  taken 
up  the  leadership,  they  examined  St.  Leonard's 
Chapel,  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Priory,  and 
the  gateway  of  Novum  Hos])itum,  the  la.st  men- 
tioned said  to  date  from  the  first  half  of  thc  16th 
century,  and  to  have  been  twice  rebuilt.  At  the 
Priorj',  the  next  object  of  interest,  Mr.  John 
Kinross,  A. U.S. A.,  pointed  out  the  result  of  the 
excavations  and  restoration,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone.  It  was  described  as  founded  about  1144 
for  Augustinian  canons.  Among  other  buildings 
visited  were  thc  Cathedral,  the  Abbey  Wall,  with 
its  towers  and  canopied  niches;  the  Kirk  Hill, 
with  the  foimdations  of  St.  Mary's  Church  ;  tli^ 
Castle,  or  Episcopal  Palace,  dating  originally 
from  the  13th  century  ;  the  iluseum  ;  and  St. 
Salvator's  Chapel  and  Tower. 

UoYAL  Institute  op  British  Architects.— 
At  the  16th  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  ot 
the  Ifoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  held  on 
Monday,  the  gold  medal  annuallj-  given  by  her 
Majesty  the  (iueen  was  presented  to  Mr.  Ernest 
George.  The  new  president.  Professor  Aitchison, 
having  been  inducted  into  the  chair,  proceeded 
to  present  the  medal  to  Mr.  George,  and  in  doing 
so  reminded  them  all  of  the  gracious  interest  the 
(iueen  took  in  the  fine  art  they  cultivated  and 
profe8S(!d.  Mr.  (ieorge's  work  had  been  almost 
whoU}'  domestic.  He  had  been  engaged  on  no 
public  buildings,  and  his  church  work  had  been 
confined  to  a  few  small  churches,  two  of  them  in 
the  Engadine.  He  had  been  a  most  diligent 
etcher  and  water-colour  artist,  and  had  illustrated 
his  tra\  el8  and  studies  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Itjily.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  many  of  his  executed  works  had  a  quaint 
flavour  of  Fren,ch,  Flemish,  and  Italian  work  as 
well  as  English.  He  had  been  looked  upon  as 
one  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  helping 
modern  London  to  become  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  in  the  world,  ilr.  George, 
having  received  the  medal,  briefly  returned 
thanks.  At  the  close  of  thc  meeting  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  inspecting  an  interesting 
collection  of  architectural  drawings,  some  of 
which  were  executed  by  the  gold  medallist. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Eesponsibimty  for  Duaixs.  —  The  Standing 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers  on  Tuesday  con- 
sidered the  Bill,  introduced  by  Earl  Beauchamp  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Acts  with  respect  to 
sewers  and  drains.  Lord  Herschell  presided.  Earl 
Beauchamp  explained  that  the  principle  of  the 
measure  was  that  drains  on  private  land  should  be 
kept  in  order  by  the  owners.  Lord  Hanis,  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  objected 
that  the  Bill  would  make  landlords  retrospectively 
responsible  for  drains  hitherto  repaired  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  Earl  of  Morley,  agreeing  with 
Lord  Hanis,  contended  that  the  measure  should  be 
purely  prospective,  except  where  drains  had  been 
joined  to  public  sewers  without  due  notice  to  the 
local  authority.  The  Earl  of  Kimberley  thought 
some  change  in  the  law  necessary,  but  urged 
caution,  when  it  was  proposed  to  place  on  the 
owners  the  responsibility  for  drains  hitherto  looked 
after  by  local  authorities.  The  chairman  remarked 
that  at  present  if  the  drains  from  a  row  of  houses 
had  several  owners,  they  were  taken  care  of  by  the 
owners ;  but  if  they  were  the  property  of  a  single 
person,  the  local  authority  repaired  them.  He 
could  see  no  reason  for  that  preference.  He  under- 
stood that  the  Bill  would  in  all  cases  throw  responsi- 
bility on  the  proprietor.  (Lord  Beauchamp  nodded 
assent.)  Amendments  embodying  the  objections  of 
Lords  Harris  and  Morley  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
Bill  was  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House. 


The  condition  of  the  river  at  Cambridge  *iU  soon 
be  improved,  as  the  town  is  being  sewered  on  the 
"  separate  "  system,  and  in  futuie  raiu  water  only 
wEl  be  carried  to  the  river.  The  governing  bodies 
of  Trinity  College  and  Trinitv  Hall  have  instructed 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Gritton,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.S.A.,  of  West- 
minster and  Selhurst,  to  prepare  plans  and  reports 
for  draining  those  colleges  and  to  obtain  tenders  for 
the  works. 

The  old  buildings  in  Fetter-lane  by  West  Harding- 
street,  on  the  east  side,  which  have  for  many  yeaxs 
been  going  through  a  process  of  natural  decay,  will 
not  be  long  before  they  are  razed  to  the  groimd. 
The  back  walls  of  Nos.24  and  25  fell  in  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  when  it  was  considered  necessary  to  stop 
vehicular  traffic,  and  only  aUow  pedestiians  to  pass 
1  on  the  side  next  to  the  Eecord  Oflice. 
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CAST  IROX  IX  BUILDER'S  AXD 
COXTRACTOR  S  WORK.— XXVIII. 

By  Joseph  Horxer. 

IT  is  a  little  curious  that,  in  spite  of  the  appli- 
cation of  numerous  experiments  and  of 
mathematically  correct  theories  to  the  problem 
of  the  strengths  of  cast  beams  and  columns,  there 
yet  exist  no  uniform  and  universally  accepted 
rules  and  formulae  for  the  calculation  of  those 
strengths.  Since  the  same  fact  meets  us  in 
relation  to  other  branches  of  engineering  practice 
we  need  not  be  greatly  surprised,  but  must  be 
content  to  take  things  as  they  are.  Many  of 
these  discrepancies  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  beams 
and  columns,  probably  most  of  them,  result  from 
the  great  variations  due  to  the  uncertain  practical 
conditions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
and  explain  in  the  early  portion  of  this  series. 
But  the  consequence  is  that  the  man  who  attempts 
to  design  without  previous  experience  is  con- 
fronted with  perplexities  as  to  the  selection  of 
formulae  suitable  for  his  work,  formulii?  deduced, 
moreover,  from  experimental  data,  and  he  has  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  "  lumping  the  metal  "  ; 
in  other  words,  giving  the  most  ample  margin  of 
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eafety,  varj-ing  in  amounts  from  5  to  10.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  propose  to  consider  first 
the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  after- 
wards note  some  of  the  principal  formulae  and 
methods  of  estimating  strengths  in  common  use. 

There  are  two  methods  in  general  use  for 
calculating  the  strength  of  beams.  One  is  based 
upon  the  results  obtained  by  testing  miniature 
beams  or  test-bars,  the  results  being  taken  as  a 
standard  ratio  for  larger  beams.  The  other 
method,  although  depending  upon  the  test-bar 
for  data,  is  essentially  a  thoroughly  scientific  one, 
based  upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  resist- 
ance of  a  Ijeam  to  bending  actions.  We  will 
consider  the  former  method  first. 

It  has  been  stated  in  Art.  III.,  p.  329,  that  the 
ratio  of  one  beam  to  another  is  represented  by 

the  formula  ;  that  is,  if  we  increase  or 

decrease  the  breadth  B  of  a  given  beam,  we 
increase  or  decrease  its  strength  in  a  like  ratio. 
If  we  varj-  the  depth  I)  we  varj-  the  strength  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  respective 
depths.  If  we  alter  the  length  L  of  the  beam 
we  alter  its  carrj-ing  power  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion. For  example,  if  we  take  any  beam,  and 
double  or  treble  its  breadth,  B,  we  double  or 
treble  its  strength  ;  but  if  we  double  its  depth,  J), 
make  it  four  times  stronger  ;  if  we  treble  its 
;.th  we  make  it  nine  times  stronger.  But  if 
double  or  treble  its  length  it  will  be  but  a 
I.  ilf  in  the  first  case,  or  one-third  of  its  former 
-tr';ngth  in  the  latter  case.  ITierefore,  if  we 
know  by  testing  any  bar  at  what  load  it  will 
hr<;,ak,  and  then  find  what  proportion  or  ratio 

-tta  between  that  load  and  the  of  the 

Li 

r,  wfj  have  a  constant  that  will  hold  good  for 
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all  bars  or  beams  of  the  same  material,  and  under 
the  same  conditions  of  loading  and  support. 
Taking,  for  example,  an  average  test-bar,  of  a 
section  of  2in.  in  depth  by  lin.  in  breadth,  and 
3ft.  between  supports,  such  a  bar  loaded  in  the 
centre  should  fracture  under  a  load  of  about 
30cwt.  =  3,3601b.  Add  to  this  half  the  weight 
of  the  beam,  which  it  would  have  to  carrj-  in 
addition  to  the  external  loading — nearly  101b. — 

B  D' 

we  then  get  a  total  of  =  3,3701b.  Xow,  the  -^j^ 

of  the  bar  =  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  =  1-33  ;  therefore  the 
3ft. 

B  D" 

ratio  of  — - —  to  the  breaking  load  is  as  1-33  is 
Ij 

to  3,370  =  2,526  constant. 

This  number  holds  good  for  a  test -bar  ;  but  it 
is  too  high  for  ordinary  purposes,  because  a  small 
casting  is  alwaj-s  stronger  than  a  large  one  made 
of  similar  metal ;  2,000  is  the  usual  constant  for 
beams  of  average  metal :  this  means  a  breaking 
load  on  the  test-bar  of  about  23cwt. 

But  this  constant  only  applies  to  beams  sup- 
ported and  loaded  as  the  test -bar  is — i.e.,  sup- 
ported at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  centre. 
The  relative  strengths  of  beams  under  different 
conditions  of  loading  and  support  are  as  follows 
(Fig.  115)  :- 

Relative  strength. 

(A)  When  supported  at  one  end,  and  loaded 
at  the  other   1 

(B)  When  supported  at  one  end,  and  the  load 
distributed   2 

(C)  ^niien  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 

in  the  centre  ;  test^bar)    4 

(Dj  'V\Tien  supported  at  both  ends,  and  the 

load  distributed   8 

(E;  When  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  the  load 

distributed   12 

Therefore,  when  dealing  with  various  beams, 
we  must  modify  the  constant  2,000  to  suit  our 
conditions.    Thus,  for  case  A,  the  new  constant 

becomes  =  goO  ;   for  case  B  it  becomes 

4 

=   1,000  ;   for  case  D  it  becomes  2,000 

X  2  =  4,000 ;  for  case  E  it  becomes  2,000  x  3 
=  6,000.  But  these  figures  only  stand  for  rect- 
angular beams.  A  beam  of  H  section  can  be 
calculated  thus  : — Take  first  the  strength  of  a 
beam  represented  by  the  over-all  dimensions,  then 


Fig.  118, 

subtract  from  this  the  strength  of  the  side  re- 
cesses ;  the  resultant  will  be  approximately  the 
strength  of  the  beam  of  H  section.  Other  sec- 
tions can  be  treated  in  a  like  manner. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  method,  suppose, 
instead  of  taking  a  cast-iron  beam,  an  experi- 
mental one  were  made  with  a  bar  of  a  soft  sub- 
stance of  a  small  section,  such  as  indiarubber  or 
soft  timber.  Supporting  this  at  both  ends  and 
loading  it  in  the  centre,  we  observe  that  it  bends 
very  considerably  before  it  finally  gives  way,  and 
in  so  bending  the  upper  side  of  the  beam  is  per- 
ceptibly shortened,  and  the  under  side  is  per- 
ceptibly lengthened.  This  will  be  rendered  more 
apparent  if  we  mark  a  series  of  lines  depthwise  on 
the  beam  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right 


angles  to  the  length  of  the  beam  (Fig.  116). 
Loading  the  beam  (Fig.  117),  we  note  that  the 
lines  are  no  longer  parallel.  On  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  beam  they  are  closer  together  than  they 
were  previous  to  loading,  and  on  the  lower  surface 
they  are  farther  apart.  But  we  observe  that  they 
are  still  straight,  and  also  that  on  a  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  beam  X — A  the  lines  are 
of  exaetlj^  the  same  distance  apart  as  they  were 
on  the  beam  when  straight.  This  line  X — A  is 
termed  the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  and  on  this 
line  there  is  no  bending  action.  Xow  what  is 
true  of  this  beam  of  indiarubber  or  timber  is  also 
true  of  a  cast-iron  beam.  But  since  cast  iron  is 
not  so  elastic  a  substance  as  timber,  these  effects 
would  scarcely  be  observable  on  it.  This  altera- 
tion of  form  in  the  beam,  involving  the  closing  of 
the  lines  on  the  upper  surface,  is  due  to  com- 
pression of  the  fibres  of  the  material,  and  the 
elongation  of  the  lines  on  the  lower  surface  is 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  fibres  there.    In  fact, 
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Fig.  119. 

an  exaggerated  rievr  of  the  action  of  the  load  on 
the  fibres  would  be  that  represented  in  Fig.  118. 
Here  an  original  line  drawn  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  vertical ;  the  altered  line  due  to  the  loading 
is  shown  angled,  a — b.  In  the  upper  portion  dis- 
tances measured  horizontally  between  the  two 
lines  would  represent  the  compressive  forces 
acting  on  the  fibres,  and  distances  measured 
similarly  on  the  lower  portion  would  represent  the 
tensile  forces  ;  on  the  centre  line  or  neutral  axis 
X — A  no  difference  can  be  measured,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  it  is  not  stressed  in  tension  or 
compression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  practice  it 
has  its  proportion  of  shearing  force  to  resist,  but 
this  can  be  neglected  in  most  cases,  because  if  a 
beam  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  forces 
tending  to  fracture  it  by  cross  breaking,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  shearing  forces. 
Fig.  118  shows  that  the  forces  of  tension  and 
compression  are  greatest  at  the  outside  edges,  and 
gradually  diminish  as  they  near  the  centre.  We 
have  here,  then,  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
theory  of  the  Hodgkinson  beam,  in  which  the  con- 
centration of  metal  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
beam  places  it  just  where  the  heaviest  stresses 
occur,  and  thus  it  follows  that  metal  may  be 
safely  taken  from  the  centre  without  weakening 
the  beam  in  that  plane. 

Considering  further  the  case  of  a  beam  loaded 
as  in  the  experiment.  Fig.  117,  before  the  beam 
gives  way  clearly  the  compressive  and  tensile 
forces  must  be  in  equilibrium — that  is,  the  thrust- 
ing forces  acting  above  the  neutral  axis  must 
exactly  balance  the  pulling  forces  acting  below  it. 
It  has  been  stated  in  Article  III.  that  the  com- 
pressive and  tensile  strengths  of  cast  iron  are  far 
from  being  identical  in  amount,  and  that  the 
neutral  axis  of  a  beam  does  not  in  consequence 
lie  on  the  centre  of  its  section,  and  we  must  bear 
this  in  mind  in  the  calculation  of  the  resistance 
of  beams  of  that  metal  to  bending  actions. 

Take  now  a  beam,  say  4ft.  long  and  1ft.  deep, 
supported  as  in  the  experiment.  Fig.  117,  and 
loaded  in  the  centre  with  a  breaking  weight  of 
four  tons.  Fig.  119.  This  means  that  a  load  of 
two  tons  would  be  imposed  upon  each  support 
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A  A,  which,  acting  at  a  radius  of  half  the  span  of 
the  heam  =  2ft.,  would  coMtitute  a  bonding 
moment  of  2  x  2  =  4ft. -Ions  on  the  centre 
section.  Tliis  is  pi-actically  the  case  of  one  arm 
of  a  lever  multiplied  by  a  force  applied  at  the  end. 
Against  this  the  resistance  of  the  beam  has  to  be 
equated.  This  resistance  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  the  depth  of  the  beam  measured  at 
the  centre,  multiplied  by  the  load  per  square 
inch  that  the  material  is  capable  of  sustaining. 
This,  however,  is  a  rough  approximation  onlj', 
because  it  merely  takes  into  consideration  the 
fibres  on  the  extreme  outsides  of  the  beam.  Note 
should  be  taken  of  it,  for  it  forms  a  good  chock  on 
the  more  complicated  method  which  follows.  If 
•we  had  an  X  section  beam  under  consideration 
instead  of  a  sciuare  one,  a  still  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  could  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  area  of  one  flange  and 
multiplying  this  by  the  load  per  sciuare  inch  that 
the  material  is  capable  of  sustaining,  and  by  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  flanges,  then 
equating  this  sum  against  the  bending  moment. 

Kcturning  to  the  model  in  l''ig.  117,  and  en- 
larged view  of  the  alteration  in  shape  duo  to  the 
load,  Fig.  lis  :  Fig.  120  shows  the  action  of  the 
stresses  sot  up  in  the  beam  when  the  load  is  im- 
posed. AVc  may  consider  the  arrows  as  repre- 
senting so  many  thrusting  and  pulling  forces 
transmitted  by  the  fibres  of  the  material,  and 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  bending  moment  on 


Tia.  120. 

the  beam.  The  s>im  of  the  thrusting  forces  in  one 
direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pulling  forces 
in  the  other  direction.  The  force  acting  on  any 
little  portion  of  area  is  proportioned  to  its  distance 
above  or  below  the  neutral  axis  N — A,  and  the 
moment  of  this  force  about  the  neutral  axis  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
neutral  axis.  Hence,  ii  every  little  area  of  a 
section  be  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis  and  the  results  added 
together,  we  get  what  is  termed  the  "  moment  of 
inertia,"  or  "  I"  of  the  section.  This  quantity, 
divided  by  the  bending  moment  on  the  beam, 
gives  the  stress  at  lin.  from  the  neutral  axis,  if 
all  dimensions  have  been  taken  in  inches.  Now 
we  have  seen  that  the  heaviest  stresses  occur 
on  the  extreme  edges  of  the  section,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  exact  amount  of  stress  has  to  be  deter- 
mined, for  if  the  breaking  load  of  the  material  is 
exceeded  here,  the  beam  must  fail.  If  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  section  be  x  inches  from  the  neutral 
axis,  then  by  dividing  I  by  x  a  new  quantity  is 
obtained,  which  is  termed  the  "  modulus  of  the 
section"  or  Z.  This  quantity,  divided  by  the 
bending  moment,  gives  the  stress  on  the  fibres  at 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  section. 


the  wall-columns  are  locatfsd  near  the  building 
lines,  and  to  insure  \miform  loading  heavy 
double  and  treble-plate  girders  were  set  on 
the  grillages.  The  girders  overhang  these  sup- 
jwrts  at  both  ends,  the  outer  one  forming  a 
short  cantilever  carrying  the  wall  columns.  The 
lower  sections  of  the  walls  are  carried  on  pairs 
of  riveted  plate  girders  well  connected  to  the 
cantilevers.  The  other  part  of  the  t-age  framework 
consists  of  lOin.,  r2in.,  loin.,  .and  20in.  rolled 
steel  I  horizontal  girders  and  joists,  of  riveted 
Z  bar  or  L  iron  columns,  web-spliced  every 
second  story,  and  braced  and  stiilened  by  gusset 
plates.  Tlie  section  shows  alternate  panels 
stiffened  by  diagonal  tension  rods  which  are 
made  adjustable.  Other  details  cxidain  how  the 
cantilever  girders  rest  on  the  piers.  IJy  means  of 
square  contact  bars  these  girders  take  their 
bearing  centrally  on  the  piers.  At  both  ends  of 
girders  the  columns  are  placed  slightly  over- 
hanging and  counter-balancing  each  other.  A 
process  block  view  represents  the  foundation  work 
in  progress  after  the  piers  and  grillages  were  com- 
l)leted.  These  grillages  under  the  columns  dis- 
tribute the  concentrated  load  over  the  Imck 
j)iers.  Details  are  given  of  the  eoluiims  which 
form  hollow  rectangular  sections.  The  external 
design  represents  a  lofty  pierced  structure  with 
a  high  columnar  basement,  and  a  corniced  attii 
over.  The  proportions  and  treatment  are  tower- 
like, with  massive  rustications  at  the  angles.  The 
plain  intermediate  stories  have  simple  openings 
lusticated,  the  cornices  and  attic  stories  being 
more  richly  embellished  in  a  florid  Italian  style. 


A  LOFTY  STEEL  BUILDING. 

AT  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pine-street, 
New  York,  a  building  has  been  erected  of 
twenty-one  stories  in  height,  or  289ft.  "in.  from 
the  Broadway  level  to  the  roof.  It  is  the  American 
Surety  Building,  and  its  details  and  construction 
are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Engineering 
^Record  of  June  13th.  The  structure  is  a  steel 
cage  erection,  and  has  the  latest  equipments  for 
high-class  office  buildings.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Bruce  Price,  whose  assistant,  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Rogers,  supervised  the  erection.  The  con- 
tractors were  the  Jackson  Architectural  Iron 
Works.  No  less  than  3,500  tons  of  steel  were 
used  in  its  construction,  and  its  total  weight  is 
estimated  at  26,000  tons.  This  weight  is  trans- 
mitted directly  to  the  solid  rock  at  a  depth  of 
72ft.  by  brick  piers,  which  stand  on  thirteen 
concrete-filled  steel  caissons.  The  supporting 
area  is  3,o75sq.ft.  The  column  loads  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  caissons  through  brick  piers,  over 
the  top  surface  of  which  the  pressure  is  distributed 
by  cross-grillages  of  steel  I  beams.  On  two  sides 


COMPETITIONS. 

Pkizk  fou  Ixi>rsTui.\i.  Hvoikxe. — The  coimcil 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  are  prepared  to  award, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Itenjamin  Shaw  Trust,  a 
gold  medal,  or  a  prize  of  £20.  The  medal,  under 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  testiitor,  is  to  be 
given  "for  any  discovery,  invention,  or  newly- 
devised  method  for  obWating  or  materially 
diminishing  any  risk  to  life,  limb,  or  health  inci- 
dental to  any  industrial  occupation,  and  not 
previously  capable  of  being  so  ob\nated  or 
diminished  by  any  kno^^•n  and  practically  avail- 
able means."  Intending  competitors shouldsendin 
descriptions  of  their  inventions  not  later  than  the 
31st  December,  1896,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London,  AV.C".  The 
judges  will  be  appointed  by  the  council. 

PHiL.iDEi.riiiA.— The  City  of  Philadelphia  re- 
cently offered  prizes  for  the  best  competitive 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  council  chamber 
in  the  public  building.  Thirty-nine  designs  were 
sent  in,  nearly  all  by  American  artists  of  high 
reputation.  The  first  prize,  of  3,000dols.,  was 
awarded  to  5Ir.  Joseph  De  Camp ;  the  second 
prize,  of  l,000dols.,  to  Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner;  the 
third  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Benson,  and  special  mention 
to  Messrs.  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.  W.  Sheefer, 
and  T.  Ketterer.  Islr.  De  Camp  is  very  well 
known  throughout  the  country.  3Ir.  Turner  is 
practised  in  decorative  design,  having  taken  the 
second  prize  in  the  03-er  and  Terminer  Court- 
room competition,  in  New  York,  while  Mr. 
Benson  won  recently  the  Shaw  prize  at  the 
Exhibition  of  .iVmerican  Artists  in  New  York. 


A  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  ARCHITECTS' 
ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Siu, — In  these  days  of  organisation — political, 
social,  and  otherwise — is  it  not  somewhat  remark- 
able that  architects'  assistants  have  no  socii;ty 
existing  for  their  common  good ':  That  there  is 
room  for  such  is  beyond  doubt.  It  would  seem 
to  recommend  itself  in  four  ways:  (1)  berths, 
(2)  training,  (3)  domiciles,  (I)  insurance. 

To  take  the  first,  it  is  highly  desirable  there 
should  be  a  central  organisation  to  which  assist- 
ants could  refer  for  information  before  taking  a 
berth.  A  principal  makes  every  investigation, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  assistants  should  wish 
to  do  the  same.  It  is  also  desirable  that  a  board 
of  investigation  should  exist,  to  inquire  into  all 
cases  of  wrongful  dismissal  and  lonprofessional 
behaviour. 

(2)  As  regards  training.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  th(!  association  should  be  the  fitting 
of  young  architects  for  berths  as  a-ssistants,  and 
should  forward  in  every  way  their  technical 
training  and  knowledge. 

(3)  Domiciles.  The  association  could  promote 
the  erection  of  large  boarding-houses  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  assistants.  For  general  use, 
reading-rooms,  studies,  librarj',  gymnasium, 
tennis-courts,  kc,  could  be  provided;  while 
each  assistant  could  have  one  or  two  rooms  as 
desired,  board  at  a  common  table,  and  live  far 
more  economically  than  in  "  diggings." 

(4)  Insurance.  As  a  rule,  architects'  assistants 
make  no  provision  against  accidents,  sickness,  old 
age,  or  death.  A  national  union  should  be  able 
to  encourage  this  and  effect  easy  premiums. 

As  this  is  a  subject  which  must  be  of  interest 
to  many  assistants,  a  discussion  would,  perhaps, 
draw  attention  to  what  might  and  should  be  done 
to  place  architectural  assistants  on  a  better  footing 
than  they  have  at  present. — I  am,  kc, 

Oeoiiok  H.  Widdows. 

Oak  Villa,  Hendon,  N.W.,  June  22. 


A  CAUTION. 


CHIPS. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Christina  Eossetti  iu  Christ  Church,  Woburu- 
square,  which  she  attended  for  nearly  20  years. 
Sir  Edward  Bume- Jones  has  consented  to  design  a 
series  of  paintings  for  the  reredos,  aud  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  many  who  will  contribute  with 
pleasure  to  such  a  memorial. 

St.  Saviour's  Church,  Heckmondwike,  was  conse- 
crated on  Thursday  week.  The  building,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  of  Halifax,  is  in  the 
Early  English  Gothic  style,  and  has  seating  accom- 
modation for  550. 

The  finished  portion  of  St.  Margaret's  Memorial 
Church,  Dunfermline,  consisting  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  was  opened  last  week.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Eowand  Anderson  for  a  building 
estimated  to  cost  £30,000.  Only  part  of  the  design 
has,  however,  been  meantime  carried  out  at  a  cost 
of  £6,415. 

The  trustees  of  the  "Wesleyan  property  at  Ryhall 
have  decided  to  renovate  the  chapel,  putting  in  a 
new  floor,  new  windows,  and  a  new  entrance,  and, 
further,  to  erect  two  classrooms  and  a  schoolroom 
at  the  back  of  the  chapel  on  land  already  belonging 
to  the  trustees.  The  size  of  the  new  schoolroom  is 
to  be  26ft.  by  20ft.    The  cost  is  estimated  at  £280. 


Siu, — A  few  days  ago  a  young  man  of  suffi- 
ciently good  appearance,  who  gave  his  name  as 

"  H  ,"  called  upon  me,  and   said  that  a 

Jlr.  C  (a  name  of  which  I  know  two  or  three 

bearers)  had  recommended  me  professionally. 

Ho  asked  if  I  would  undertake  to  prepare  plans 

for  a  new  hotel  of  considerable  size  at  M  (  a 

well-known  health  resort  abroad),  and  on  my 
assenting,  he  proceeded  to  specify  some  general 
particulars  as  to  the  amount  of  accommodation 
required  and  the  style  of  architecture,  &c.,  and 
said  that  his  father,  who,  with  him,  was  staying 

at  the  C  Hotel  (a  large  and  well-known  one 

near  Charing  Cross) ,  would  provide  mo  with  a 
plan  of  the  site  and  levels,  kc,  and  any  other 
information  I  might  require,    and  would  also 

answer  my  query  as  to  the  particular  Mr.  C  

who  had  recommended  me.  He  left  ostensibly  to 
communicate  with  his  father,  and  said  they  would 
both  call  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  less;  but 
from  that  time  to  this  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  the  young  man  or  his  father, 

and  on  inquiry  the  following  day  at  the  C  

Hotel,  the  information  given  was  that  nobody 

named  "H  "  was  staying  there,   nor  had 

anyone  of  that  name  inquired  for  rooms. 

1  am  sending  this  communication  to  you  in 
order  that  other  architects  may  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  the  individual  above-mentioned, 
though  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  motive  of  his  visit  and  his  subsequent  be- 
haviour. If  it  were  a  hoax,  it  was  a  very  poor 
one,  and  if  an  attempt  at  imposition,  it  did  not 
succeed. — lam,  i:c.,  Auckitect. 


DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE. 

Siii, — In  reply  to  the  letter  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, I  may  mention  that  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Eclipse  "  smoke-testing  machine  will  be  found 
to  give  satisfactorj-  results  for  drain-testing 
purposes. 

Many  of  the  minor  details  connected  with  the 
fixing  of  domestic  conveniences  necessary  to  insure 
the  highest  degree  of  sanitary  efficiency  are  fre- 
quently omitted,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  expense  ; 
but  such  omissions,  unimportant  as  they  seem, 
will  be  found  to  affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
hygienic  value  of    the    drainage  system.  In 
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sanitary,  as  in  other  matters,  thorough  efficiency 
wtU  in"  a  great  measure  depend  on  attention  to 
trifling  details. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  articles  on  Drainage 
hare  proved  useful.  They  will  shortly  he  pub- 
lished in  book  form. — I  am,  &c.. 

The  Writer  of  the  "  Xotes." 


THE  CAXNT  SCOT. 
Sir, — Amongst  my  letters  this  morning  is  one 
from  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  saying 
it  is  proposed  by  that  body  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  metal-work  in  their  city  in  October,  and  asking 
contributions  of  old  examples  upon  loan  for  exhi- 
bition. Further,  I  read,  "The  works  will  be 
sent  at  the  exhibitor's  risk,  and  the  comnuttee 
and  the  Institute  will  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind,  either 
in  transit  or  at  the  exhibition."  This  cool  inti- 
mation is  signed  by  half-a-dozen  Glasgow 
architects. 

Do  the  gentlemen  in  question  really  think 
collectors  are  so  anxious  to  exhibit  their  precious 
examples  of  the  relics  of  old  time  that  they  don't 
mind  any  amotuit  of  personal  risk  so  to  do'r — 
I  am,  kc, 

A  Subscriber  to  the  "  Buildixg  Xews" 
FOR  Thirtt-three  Ye.vrs. 

June  18. 


InUrc0mmuntcatt0n:. 


QUESTIOXS. 

[11519.^— G-ymnasium  Floor.— Will  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  material  best  suited 
for  the  floor  of  a  gymnasium,  and  mode  of  laying .' — 
L.  G.  H.   


REPLIES. 

[11511.] — Tile  Roof. — Are  the  tiles  penious  or  imper- 
vious to  moisture  .'  Some  tiles,  though  good  in  colour  and 
shape,  take  in  water  when  new ;  but  no  doubt  the  tiles 
are  Broseley,  and  would  not  be  in  fault.  The  cause  xm- 
doubtedly,  I  should  say,  was  through  the  bedding,  especially 
as  the  usual  speciflcation  formula  has  been  carried  out, 
"bedded  in  hair  mortar."  WTiy  hair  mortar .'  (It  is  quite 
€a.sy  to  go  wrong  when  led  by  the  nose  of  custom  .  The 
worst  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  loose  ends  of 
the  hair,  which  usually  stick  out  of  the  mortar,  hang  over 
the  tops  of  the  tUes,  and  act  as  leaders  in  canying  the 
water  over.  When  the  bedding  is  fully  charged  with 
moisture,  the  least  wind  pressure  would  set  up  a  kind  of 
aphonic  action,  and  the  little  loose  hairs  would  continue 
to  drip  away  quite  merrily,  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
piece  of  wet  flannel  hung  on  the  edge  of  a  wash-hand 
basin,  ha^-ing  one  end  in  the  water  and  one  outside,  would 
set  up  a  continous  drip  till  the  basin  was  emptied.  Most 
builders,  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  age  of  a  fool 
(40,  according  to  Toung; ,  will  have  had  suthcient  experi- 
ence to  coi)e  with  the  many  difficulties  of  leakage,  kc. 
■VVTien  tiles  are  bedded,  keep  the  bedding  nearly  at  the 
top,  about  an  inch  down,  and  only  vise  svifficient  to  check 
the  wind,  as  much  mortar  holds  the  wet.  Pin-pointing  is 
waste  labour.  Better  spend  the  money  on  board  and  felt. 
A  good  bedding  mortar  is  made  up  of  lime,  fine  clean 
sand,  and  a  little  Portland  cement.  I  am  afraid  no  kind 
of  solution  will  be  effectual ;  the  roof  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  will  tighten  by  the  action  of  soot  and  dirt 
tilling  up  the  crenccs  and  interstices.  —  H.  Pbesto.v, 
Lymington. 

;il.511.]— Tile  Eoof.— The  fault  of  roof  described  by 
tnquirer  "  is  the  pitch.  It  should  not  be  less  th-'in  &, 
or  half-span.  The  lap  should  be  3in.,  and  the  tiles  ought 
to  be  fairly  smooth,  and  slightly  ritrilied.  If  the  tiles  are 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  they  are  probably  absorbent.  In 
good  tiling,  the  tails  of  each  course  should  fit  closely  upon 
the  Ijacks  of  those  below.  If  the  tiles  are  porous,  a  water- 
proof solution  may  be  tried,  such  as  Szerelmey's  liciuid. — 
G.  H.  G. 

^     [11313.]— Lightning'  Conductors-— A  number  of 
letters ha\e  been  appearing  lately  in  the  Yorf:skii-e  Post  re 
c  lightning  conductors,  from  the  pen  of  a  Leeds  gentleman, 
,  and,  if  true,  I  think  a  great  number  of  us  are  living  under 

fa  great  mistake  in  our  ideas  on  the  subject.    For  myself, 
I  always  thought  conductors  were  put  up  to  attract  the 
5  lightning,  and  convey  it  safely  to  earth,  and  a  few  years 

1*"  ago  I  put  two  on  to  the  most  prominent  chimneys  of  my 
hoase.     The  architect  had  not  provided  them,  as  I  think 
lie  should  have  done,  as  my  house  stands  alone,  and  in  a 
very  prominent  f)osition,  being  a  landmark  for  many  miles 
around.,    Xow  this  gentleman  of  T.';eds  jwints  out  that 
conductors  arc  not  to  convey  the  lightning  to  earth,  but 
to  do  quit*;  the   opposite,  convey  something  to  the 
lightning,  and,  he  says,  that  if  a  flash  did  strike  the  con- 
ductor, it  would  most  certainly  fuse  it,  and  do  considerable 
damage.    If  thi«  is  so,  I  don't  see  that  it  matters  how  tlie 
*onduct/)r  is  fa.stencd  to  the  walls.    I  don't  undcratand 
t',   -' i' 11' '■  of  the  thing  at  all;  but  I  should  like  to  have 
ine  way  or  the  other.    Is  there  anyone  who  can 
full  explamitifm  of  the  affair,  and  show  us  how 
<  should  beflxe<l,and  also,  which  is  best— ribbon 
'  opper .'     Most,    I   believe,  prefer  the  first 
1 .   Also,  in  it  absolut<;ly  necessary  to  have  more 
-pike  at  top  ot  ondiictor ,'    If  conductors  are 
I  a'd;  lisrhtnmg,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
I'll  into  drains,  soft-water  tanks,  or  have  a 
of  cTipper  plate  at  earth  end.    For  I  suppose 
I  <  ly  go  int*)  the  earth,  that  would  be  suflicient 
'  ounteraction  l)etwe<n  earth  and  clouds.  No 
if  your  rea<lcrs  'an  tell  us  what  the  effects 
'  s  of  lightning  striking  buildings  pnjvided 
,  and  if  you  caie  to  insert  this  ktt(;r, 
i  ;iU'l  give  their  exi>tTience,  describing  fully 


the  form  of  conductor,  and  the  surroundings.  I  hope, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  will  take  this  matter  up,  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  do"  so,  and  have  it  thoroughly  explained,  as  it  is 
a  very  serious  affair  in  my  case.  I  have  had  a  tree 
within  50  yards  of  my  house  struck,  and  from  past 
experience  I  have  noted  that  lightning  has  a  nasty  habit 
of  stiiking  again  near  the  place  it  has  once  visited.— 
James  Cooper,  KiUerby  Hall,  Scarborough. 

[11513.]— Iiightning  Conductors.- Copper  tape  is 
probably  the  best  conductor ;  it  should  be  soft  and 
flexible,  so  as  to  follow  the  outline  and  profiles  of  the 
building.  This  tape  may  be  let  into  the  walls,  and 
cemented  over  or  concealed  where  it  is  acces-sible.  If  the 
conductor  be  connected  to  the  external  mettil  surfaces,  it 
will  be  all  the  safer.  Ci-araps  of  iron  or  copper  are 
sufficient  for  fixing,  but  the  rod  should  be  continuous. 
Recent  researches  have  shown  that  a  flat  iron  wire  rope  is 
the  best  for  a  single  conductor,  that  the  conductors  should 
be  laid  along  ridges,  and  the  fastenings  should  be  of  gun- 
metal,  screwed  or  nailed  to  the  building. — G.  H.  G. 

[11515.]— Plooring;  Boards.— As  the  author  of  the 
recent  work,  "  Wood  :  its  XTse  as  a  Constructive  Material " 
(London  :  B.  T.  Batsford)  and  other  allied  publications, 
the  origin  of  which  is  largely  traceable  to  the  columns  of 
this  journal,  I  am,  as  "  H.  E.''  specially  alludes  to  the 
above  voliune,  asked  to  reply  to  his  question  respecting 
"  flooring  boards  cut  on  the  quarter."  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  there  are  no  foreign-prepared  deal  flooring  on 
our  markets  in  which  quartering  is  attended  to ;  it  is  all, 
as  "H.  E."  experiences,  "cut  haphazard."  As  to  the 
question,  Can  proper-cut  flooring  be  bought  seasoned  and 
in  stock,  whether  foreign  or  prepared  '  I  am  soiTy  to 
admit  that  a  negative  answer  must  be  returned.  The 
reason  of  this,  on  one  hand,  is  the  widespread  and,  I  may 
say,  univei'sal  apathy  exhibited  by  those  most  interested 
in  the  practical  study  of  wood,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
all-important  consideration  of  cost.  I  have  clearly  shown, 
on  pp.  S3  and  SI  of  my  work,  "  Wood,  &c.,"  how  quartered 
flooring  boards  can  be  economically  obtained  ;  but 
although  the  work  has  been  before  the  trade  two  years,  I 
have  never  heard  directly  or  indirectly  of  its  being  adopted. 
To  those,  like  myself,  who  have  had'  wood  in  the  family 
for  generations,  and  whose  practical  experience  extends 
over  half  a  centurj",  the  conviction  is  strong  that  there 
must  shortly  be  an  awakening  to  this  and  other  "sital 
details  connected  with  the  imx)ortant  material  of  con- 
struction we  designate  wood,  for  the  level  to  which  the 
trade  has  fallen  during  the  last  few  years  in  regard  to 
quality  is  disgraceful.  I  consider  the  above  a  true  but 
lamentable  admission,  in  the  face  of  which  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  one  :  Why  should  the  practical  study  of 
wood  be  neglected,  and  attention  alone  be  given  to  other 
materials  of  construction,  such  as  stone,  brick,  tiles, 
slates,  glass,  iron,  steel,  lead,  and  other  metals,  limes, 
cements,  &c.  !  Echo  answers,  "Why.'"  These  latter 
are  the  pampered  favourites  on  the  stage,  the  Eoyal  Danes 
in  the  play  of  "  Hamlet,"  whilst  "wood"  remains  the 
Cinderella  in  the  popiUar  pantomime  of  that  name. — W>r. 
Stevexso.v,  the  Hull  Timber  and  Sawmill  Co.,  Hull, 
June  21. 

[11316.] — Stone  Preservation.—"  Fluate  "  will  in- 
stantly arrest  the  decay,  and  prevent  its  further  progress. 
Apply  to  the  Bath  Stone  Finns,  Bath. — B. 

[11516.]— Stone  Preservation. — Szerelmey's  stone 
liiiuid  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  solutions  for  protecting 
stonework,  and  can  easily  be  applied.  The  action  of  this 
liquid  is  to  fiU  up  the  pores  of  the  stone,  or  to  waterproof 
the  particles,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enti-ance  of  moistiu-e, 
and  the  experience  gained  by  its  use  of  40  years  has  .shown 
the  value  of  the  invention. — G.  H.  G. 


CHIPS. 

Alterations  are  being  made  to  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Warwick,  embracing  the  ventilation,  which  will 
now  be  carried  out  on  the  Boyle  system. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  new  additions  to  the 
Eoyal  Ltmatic  Asylum,  Aberdeen  (Messrs.  Smith 
and  Kelly,  architects),  the  "  CHmax  "  patent  direct- 
acting  invisible  roof  ventilators  are  being  used,  and 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cousland  and 
Mackay,  ventilating  engineers,  Glasgow,  the  sole 
iminufactvirers  of  these  veutUators. 

The  Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft  are  bringing 
out  in  the  present  week  a  monograph,  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ashbee,  on  the  Trinity  Hospital  in  Mile  End,  E. 
The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with  lithographs, 
architectuial  and  line  drawings,  and  a  complete  set 
of  plans  of  the  Wren  portion  of  the  buildings. 

Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  received  from  the  Acting  British  Consul 
at  Xice  a  copy  of  a  notice  inviting  tenders  for  cer- 
tain works  connected  with  the  drainage  and  roads 
of  that  town.  The  adjudication  of  tenders  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  July  2.  The  notice,  which  con- 
tains further  particulars,  may  be  seen  on  appUcation 
to  the  Commercial  Department,  Foreign  Office, 
between  the  hours  of  U  and  6. 

The  Cardiff  new  free  Library  is  to  be  opened  to- 
morrow by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  F.R.I.B.A.  and  R.C.A.,  of 
Cardiff.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  E.  Turner 
and  Sons,  also  of  Carditf .  The  stone  used  through- 
out the  building  is  Corsham  Do\vn  stone,  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Bath  Stone  Firms,  Limited. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
chester, have  just  supplied  a  further  number  of  their 
patent  Manchester  grates  to  the  Willerby  Asylum 
extensions,  near  Hull.  All  the  patent  Manchester 
grates  supplied  to  this  asylum,  as  well  as  the  inlet 
paneh,  are  fitted  with  Shorland's  patent  locking 
arrangement,  with  loose  key,  so  that  none  of  the 
waiin-air  grids  or  ventilating  panels  can  be  opened 
or  <:losed  except  by  the  attendants  in  possession  of 
I  the  key. 


BENEFICIAL  OCCUPATION. 

THE  London  Exhibitions  Company  have  at 
Earl's  Court  large  grounds,  which,  in  the 
season,  are  fully  used  ;  but  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  lie  almost  idle.  The  point  was  recently 
raised  whether  they  can  be  properly  made  to  pay 
rates  for  this  period.  The  total  rates  amounted 
to  £1,791  odd  for  the  year  ending  March,  1896, 
and  it  appeared  that  after  the  Empire  of  India 
Exhibition  was  closed  in  189.5,  the  ground 
remained  unoccupied.  The  company  paid  the 
rates  for  the  time  specified,  and  also  some- 
thing for  a  small  portion  of  the  place  that 
was  used  by  them;  but,  as  to  the  rest,  they 
raised  the  question  that  there  had  been  no 
occupation,  and  on  this  head  the  magistrates  had 
declined  to  issue  a  distress  warrant.  The  over- 
seer thereupon  moved  a  Divisional  Court  for  a 
mandamus,  which  was  granted  {Times,  June  12) 
after  arguments. 

The  judges  laid  it  down  as  being  quite  clear 
that  the  company  had  been  throughout  the  year 
in  beneficial  occupation  of  the  whole  of  the  land. 
It  could  not  be  said  for  a  moment  that  the  com- 
pany had  abandoned  occupation  for  six  months  of 
the  year.  Land  of  this  kind  could  not  be  left  to 
itself,  and  the  company  could  use  it  at  any  time_ ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  use  it  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  from  October  to  March,  but  they 
still  remained  its  occupiers,  and  so  liable  for  the 
rates.  The  magistrates  had  no  power  to  go  into 
the  question  of  occupation  or  of  the  assessment. 
Their  duty  was  entirely  ministerial,  and  they 
had  only  to  issue  the  distress  warrant  for  non- 
pavment.  It  was  true  that  the  fact  of  the  ground 
being  only  used  profitably  for  half  the  year  was  a 
very  important  point  in  assessing  its  ratable 
value ;  but  that  was  a  question  for  the  Assess- 
ment Committee,  and  the  company  could,  and 
should,  have  appealed  from  their  decision.  The 
magistrates  appear  to  have  confused  actual  and 
beneficial  occupation.  The  magistrates  were 
wrong,  and  so  the  mandamm  was  granted.^  In 
truth,  the  only  way  to  get  rates  reduced  is  to 
appeal  from  the  assessment  within  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  legal  manner  ;  there  is  no  other 
course  possible. 

Fred.  Wetherfield,  Solicitor. 

1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

IfoTE. — AU  questions  for  reply  in  this  column 
must  be  headed  "Building  News,"  and  must 
reach  my  offices,  as  above,  by  Tuesday  morning 
to  insure  answer  same  week. 


J.  K.  S.— Gutter.— Wall.— BousDARY.— There  would 
be  no  trespass  in  ananging  your  gutter  as  suggested. 
The  wall  would  be  presumed  to  be  his  line  of  boundary, 
unless  some  other  were  given  in  the  deeds. 

R.  L.  J.— House.— BoiLDisc;.- Gardes.- The  owner  of 
land  is  not  generally  bound  to  build  up  to  the  Une  of 
frontage,  though  he  must  not  go  beyond  it.  He  could 
have  land  in  front  for  a  garden,  if  he  so  desired. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Eespo'sibilities  of  London  Vestefes.— A 
case  of  great  importance  to  the  London  sanitary 
authorities  was  decided  by  Judge  Emden  at  Lam- 
beth County  Court  last  week.  It  was  an  action  by 
Mr.  Ferdinand  A.  Klett,  of  Grove-park,  S.E., against 
the  Vestry  of  Cambei-well  to  recover  the  amount 
paid  by  him  in  carrying  out,  on  the  insti-uctions  of 
the  vestry,  certain  works  to  a  sewer.  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  Mr. 
Macmonan,  Q.C.,  for  the  vestry.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Lushington  it  appeared  that  the  houses 
were  erected  in  1889,  and  the  plans  of  the  drainage 
were  duly  approved  by  the  surveyor  to  the  vestry. 
In  January  of  the  present  year  a  notice  was  served 
upon  the  plaintiflt  by  the  sanitary  inspector  calling 
upon  plaintiff  to  effect  certain  repaii-s  in  the  drain, 
this  notice  being  served  under  section  3  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  In  canying  out 
the  work  the  btulder  discovered  that  the  drain  was 
used  for  the  drainage  of  the  adjoining  house,  and 
was  consequently  a  sewer  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  The  vestry  was  thus  legally  responsible  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  The  work  was  completed,  and 
the  plaintiff  now  claimed  to  be  refunded  the  amount 
spent.  The  learned  coimsel  cited  the  case  of 
"Florence  v.  the  Vestry  of  Paddiugton  "  as  being 
on  aU-fom-s  with  that  now  before  the  Court ;  but 
even  were  he  not  entitled  to  recover  under  this 
head,  he  would  submit  as  an  alternative  claim  that 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  ctimages  against  the 
vestiy  for  breach  of  then-  statutory  duties.  Mi-. 
Macmorran,  Q.C.,  admitted  all  the  facts  as  stated, 
and  that,  moreover,  tlie  drain  was  legally  a  sewer. 
On  the  main  point,  whether  the  notice  given  by  the 
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sanitary  inspector  was  in  fai  t  a  "  request"  to  do  the 
work,  he  would  admit  that  the  work  was  done  in  con- 
K^queueeof  tlie  d  uty  ha  vin{;l)een  cast  upon  tlie  plaintiff 
liy  the  vestry  ;  but  wliile  Mr.  Justice  Cliitty's  judge- 
ment in  the  case  of  "  Florence  v.  the  Vestry  of  I'ad- 
dington"  was  still  undistinguishaljle  from  that  now 
heforehisHonour,  yet  it  did  not  aj)pearconilusive  that 
his  Lordship  was  setting  up  his  judgment  adversely 
t  >  that  given  previously  in  the  case  of  "  The 
Holborn  Board  of  Guardians  v.  the  Shoreditch 
Vestry."  Judge  Emden  said  the  case  was  one  of 
very  great  importance,  and  no  doubt  one  that  would 
arise  very  frequently  in  years  to  come.  The  whole 
difficulty  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  plans 
virerc  approved.  As  they  appeared  upon  the  records 
of  the  vestry,  there  was  nothing  to  show  exactly 
what  the  approval  of  the  surveyor  was  given  to. 
In  order  that  the  plaintitV  might  succeed  it  must  be 
shown  that  there  was  an  express  request  or  implied 
request  from  the  vestry,  or,  in  the  alternative,  that 
the  plaintiff  suffered  damage  through  the  neglect  of 
the  vestry  to  carry  out  their  oflicial  and  public 
duties.  At  first  sight  the  case  of  "  Florence  v.  the 
Vestry  of  Paddington  "  seemed  to  cover  the  ground 
of  the  action  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  reasons  upon 
which  that  judgment  was  based  were  not  given. 
Therefore,  he  was  left  to  decide  this  extremely  nice 
point  without  any  assistance  from  the  case  except 
that  the  decision  was  given.    It  seemed  to  him  im- 

Sossible  to  construe  the  notice  given  by  the 
efendant  vestry  into  a  request.  It  was  a  mere 
intimation  by  an  officer.  Nor  was  there  a  request 
subsequently  such  as  would  entitle  plaintiff  to 
recover.  A^  regarded  the  alteniative  claim  for 
damages  for  neglect  of  statutory  duty,  the  circum- 
stances in  the  present  case  were  distinguishable 
from  those  in  "  The  Holbom  Board  of  Guardians 
v.  the  Shoreditch  Vestry,"  in  which  the  defendant 
body  purposely  neglected  to  perfonn  their  statutory 
duties.  Looking  at  what  occurred  when  the  plans 
were  brought  before  the  vestry  in  IH.SO,  he  could  not 
discover  any  evidence  upon  which  a  Court  of  justice 
could  act  that  there  was  any  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  body  ;  and,  as  the  matter  had  been 
placed  before  him,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  bo  judgment  for  the  defendant 
vestry.  On  the  application  of  Mr.  Lushington, 
Judge  Emden  gave  leave  to  appeal. 

Action  by  a  Plymouth  Auciiitect. — Edward 
Coath  Adams,  architect,  Plymouth,  at  Plymouth 
County  Court  last  week,  claimed  from  Iteed,  Blight, 
and  Co.,  contractors,  £.')0  for  work  done.  Mr.  T.  \V. 
Martyn  for  the  plaintiff  ;  Mr.  P.  T.  Pearce  for  the 
defendants.  Early  in  1893  plaintiff's  mother  was 
arranging  to  build  Peiihenver-villa  on  the  Hoefield, 
Plymouth,  and  defendants  contemplated  erecting  a 
large  hotel  on  the  same  estate.  Defendants  were 
anxious  to  secure  the  contract  for  the  villa  without 
tendering,  and  plaintiff  was  desirous  of  becoming 
the  architect  of  the  hotel.  L^ltimately  an  agreement 
■was  signed,  under  which  defendants,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  receiving  the  contract  to  erect  Pen- 
henver- villa  for  Mrs.  Adams,  agreed  to  employ  the 
plaintiff  as  architect  for  the  proposed  hotel  at  5  per 
cent,  commission.  If  anything  arose  to  prevent 
their  building  the  hotel,  they  would  pay  liim  not 
less  than  £.)U  for  approved  preliminary  sketches. 
Plaintiff"  furnished  preliminary  sketches  of  an  hotel 
in  April,  1S93,  and  no  fault  had  been  found  with 
them.  T  he  hotel,  however,  had  not  been  built,  and 
laiutiff"  now  sought  to  recover  £.50  for  the  work 
one.  In  cross-examination,  he  admitted  the 
sketches  were  supplied  before  the  agreement  was 
signed,  and  that  his  ordinary  fee  would  be  fifteen 
guineas.  It  was  because  Messrs.  Keed  and  Blight 
were  given  the  contract  for  the  villa  without  com- 
XJetition  that  he  was  to  receive  £')0  for  the  sketches. 
For  the  defence,  Mr.  Pearce  submitted  the  sketches 
had  not  been  approved.  His  Honour  held  there 
was  no  defence,  and  awarded  plaintiff'  the  full 
amount  claimed  with  costs. 

The  Incandescent  Gas  Light. — The  Incan- 
descent Gas  Light  Company,  Ldiited,  v.  The 
De  Maee  Incandescent  Gas  Light  System, 
Limited,  and  Others. — These  were  actions  brought 
by  the  plaintiffs  for  injunctions  restraining  the 
defendants  from  infringing  certain  letters  patent 
gi'anted  to  Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Welsbach  in  1885  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  cap  or  mantle  of  a  fabric 
which  was  steeped  in  a  solution  of  some  soluble 
salt,  and  then  burned,  producing  a  coherent  skeleton 
of  refractory  oxides,  which  stood  the  fiercest  tem- 
perature, and  gave  out  light  by  incandescence.  The 
plaintiffs  alleged  that  the  defendants  had  infringed 
their  patent.  The  defendants  denied  this,  and  con- 
tended that  the  speciiication  had  been  anticipated. 
The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  who 
held  that  the  plaintiff's  patent  was  valid,  and 
granted  the  injunction  asked  for.  The  defendants 
appealed  on  Wednesday.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
arguments,  the  Court  held  that  the  decision  of  the 
learned  judge  was  right,  and  dismissed  the  appeal 
w^th  costs. 

Ee  David  Edwards,  Builder,  Barnt  Green. — 
Adjourned  public  examination.  Liabilities,  £2,535  ; 
assets,  £9 ;  deficiency,  £2,526.  Examined  by  the 
Official  Receiver  (Mr.  L.  J.  Sharp),  the  bankrupt 
said  he  engaged  in  building  undertakings  at  Drayton 


Green  I'ark,  London,  and  also  at  King's  lleatli  and 
Bromsgrove.  They  all  turned  out  unsuccessful,  and 
being  suddenly  sub  jected  to  pressure  by  one  of  the 
firms  that  were  supplying  him  with  materials  he  was 
unable  to  meet  his  obligations.  This  climax  was 
brought  about  by  another  firm,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  induce  him  to  give  them  the  contract  for  the 
joinery,  Vint  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  place  the 
order.  They  represented  that  he  had  taken  the 
Bromsgrove  job  at  such  a  low  figure  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  caiTy  it  out,  and  thereupon  he  was 
served  with  a  writ.  Ni^gotiations  were  in  progress 
for  payment  of  a  composition  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound 
when  he  was  made  bankrupt  by  a  man  named  Wain. 
Baiiki-ujit  had  never  had  any  business  relations  with 
Wain,  but  the  latter,  for  some  reason  which  he 
could  not  explain,  became  the  assignee  of  one  of  his 
debts,  and  so  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  force 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  The  examination  was 
closed. 


"WATER  SUPPLT  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

HOYLAKE. — At  the  Public  Offices,  Hoylake,  last 
week,  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  held 
an  inquiry  respecting  an  application  by  the  Hoylake 
and  West  Kirby  District  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £1,000  for  the  completion  of  their  offices 
and  building,  £1,500  for  sewerage  works,  and  £294 
for  works  of  private  street  improvement  in  Alderley- 
road,  Hoylake.  Mr.  Roderick  Williams,  law  clerk 
to  the  council,  conducted  the  application,  and  the 
borrowing  of  the  £4,000  was  opposed  hy  the  West 
Kirby  Ratepayers'  Association,  for  whom  Mr.  W.  E. 
Rigby  appeared.  It  was  stated  that  the  present 
offices  afforded  very  scant  accommodation,  and 
according  to  the  terms  of  Lord  Stanley's  lease  the 
offices  were  to  be  completed  by  the  year  1900.  The 
construction  of  a  public  h<all  included  in  the  plans 
would  entail  an  expenditure  of  about  £700  ;  but  this 
was  expected  to  yield  a  revenue  of  about  £100  per 
annum,  as  at  present  there  was  no  hall  in  Hoylake 
avaUable  for  general  purposes. 


CHIPS. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Chafen,  who  has  carried  on  business  in  Rotherhithe 
for  many  years  as  a  builder  and  contractor.  The 
deceased  served  as  a  vestryman,  and  was  highly 
respected  in  the  district. 

The  new  Baptist  chapel  at  Eastleigh,  built  to 
accommodate  250  worshippers  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Rowland, 
of  Southampton,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lawson 
and  Donkin,  of  Bournemouth,  was  formally  opened 
on  Wednesday  week. 

Tlie  monument  erected  in  the  Howard  Park,  KQ- 
mamock,  in  memorj'  of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall,  was 
unveiled  on  Saturday  last.  The  monument,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  33ft.,  is  built  of  Giffnock  stone, 
with  ornamental  columns  and  carved  capital,  which 
forms  the  pediment  of  a  white  marble  figure,  6ft. 
high,  representing  the  Goddess  of  Health. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Builders'  Foremen's  Association,  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  other  business,  will  be  held 
at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street,  E.C., 
to-morrow,  June  27,  at  7.30  p.m. 

The  newly-completed  dry  dock  at  Messrs.  Fur- 
ness.  Withy,  and  C'o.'s  Middleton  shipyard.  West 
Hartlepool,  was  opened  on  Saturday  last.  On  its 
western  side  there  is  an  engine-repairing  shop, 
400ft.  long,  and  at  the  dock-head  a  Goliath  crane, 
80ft.  high,  and  capable  of  lifting  as  many  tons,  one 
man  only  being  required  for  its  manipulation,  the 
entire  motive -power  of  the  yard  being  generated  by 
electricity. 

The  Cowbridge  (Glamorgan)  Town  Council  have 
decided  to  call  in  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  Bertram 
Nichols,  C.E.,  of  Grosvenor  Chambers,  Birming- 
ham, in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  water 
supply. 

A  new  drill  hall  is  being  erected  at  St.  Alban's 
for  the  St.  Alban's  Corps.  The  cost  is  £1,500. 
Messrs.  C.  Miskin  and  Sons  are  the  contractors. 

The  Hammersmith  and  West  Kensington  Syna- 
gogue at  Brook  Green  has  just  been  enlarged, 
and  was  reconsecrated  last  Sunday.  Enlarged  by 
Messrs.  Chamberlen  Bros,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Delissa  Joseph,  the  synagogue  will  now  seat  400 
persons  ;  it  formerly  accommodated  200.  The  cost 
of  the  alterations  is  £2,000. 

New  kennels,  huntsmen's  houses,  &c.,  are  now 
being  built  for  the  Master  of  the  Monmouthshire 
Hounds,  near  Chepstow.  Mr.  Jas.  Linton,  of 
Newport,  is  the  builder,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
E.  Guy  Dawber,  of  London. 

New  boys'  schools  are  being  erected  for  the  Stow 
and  Maugersbery  School  Board,  at  Stow-on-the 
Wold,  Gloucestershire,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
E.  Guy  Dawber,  of  London  ;  Mr.  Mark  Hookham 
is  the  builder. 


Thk  Prince  of  Wales  presided  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at  Marlborough  House,  at  a  meeting 
of  a  committee  of  Royal  Academicians  and  others 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  scheme  to 
establish  some  permanent  memorial  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  moved 
by  Lord  Brownlow,  seconded  by  Lord  Wharn- 
ciiffe,  and  unanimously  resolved  :  "  That  a 
niemorial  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton,  of  Shelton, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  bo  erected  in 
St.  I'aul's,  and  that  "a  subscription  be  opened  to 
further  that  object."  It  was  also  agreed  :  "That 
Mr.  Val  Prinsep  and  Mr.  S.  Pcpys  CockcrcU  be 
appointed  joint  honorary  secretaries,  and  that 
Lord  llillingdon,  as  treasurer,  be  empowered  to 
receive  subscriptions. 

Tx  the  report  (for  the  past  year)  of  the  London 
Mansion  House  Council  on  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  various  recommendations  arc  made  in 
regard  to  defects  in  the  sanitary  laws.  "  In  spite 
of  the  increased  attention  of  the  local  authorities 
to  sanitary  work  and  the  greater  number  of 
inspectors  employed,"  the  report  states,  "  tho 
fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  various  bodies  to  thousands  of  definite 
cases  of  insanitation  proves  that  there  is  still  a 
real  need  for  the  continuance  of  the  Mansion 
House  Council.  ...  By  the  courtesy  of  liord 
liowton,  we  learn  that  the  indefatigable  chair- 
man of  the  Guinness  Trust  has  been  able  to  work 
the  fund  to  a  large  profit,  both  in  London  and 
Dublin.  Additional  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  past  year,  and  by  steady  appli- 
cation and  perseverance  the  trustees  have  now 
pro^-ided  in  London  1,877  separate  dwellings, 
containing  3,738  rooms,  besides  laundries,  club- 
rooms,  costers' -sheds,  &c.,  and  are  negotiating 
for  an  additional  site.  In  addition  to  this.  Lord 
Kowton  has,  on  his  own  account,  been  able  to 
open  another  lodging-house,  which  is  already  full 
every  night,  as  also  is  the  previous  one.  A  third 
is  in  course  of  construction.  The  first  one,  close 
to  Vaiixhall  Station,  contains  484  beds ;  the  ^ 
second,  in  King's  Cross-road,  676  beds  ;  and  the 
one  now  building  at  Newington  Butts  will 
contain  800. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the"  London  and 
District  Branch  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
will  be  held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Ludgate-circuB,  , 
E.G.,  June  30th,  1896,  at  3  p.m.  sharp.  Not-  ■ 
withstanding  the  short  time  this  association  has  ! 
been  formed  (the  first  annual  meeting  only  being  '[ 
held  at  Nottingham  this  month)  the  membership  ; 
is  already  700,  and  proves  the  universal  feeling 
amongst" ion<i  Jide  master  plumbers  throughout  the 
countrj-  of  the  necessity  of  combination  and  the 
importance  of  the  objects  in  view,  viz. : — To  pro- 
tect trade  interests  (both  for  operatives  and 
masters),  so  that  plumbers'  work  shall  be  done  by 
plumbers  only.  To  raise  the  status  generally  of 
the  trade  throughout  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  To 
the  being  better  able  to  meet  together  with  a  ^•iew 
of  mutual  support  and  assistance  in  all  questions, 
of  trade  difficulties.  To  enable  members  to  avoid 
unprofitable  competition  with  each  other,  so  that 
honest  prices  and  profit  shall  be  obtained  for 
honest  work.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
merchants  supplying  goods  to  private  customers 
at  wholesale  net  prices.  At  the  annual  meeting 
the  executive  will  report  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference with  the  operatives,  and  the  officers  will 
be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  All  the  officers 
of  this  branch  act  in  an  honorary  capacity.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  D.  T.  Bostel,  sen.,  of  73,  Eburj'- 
street,  S.W. 

The  Watch  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration have  granted  permission  to  a  London 
syndicate  to  construct,  experimentally,  three 
columns  by  means  of  which,  connected  with  the 
gas-lamps" La  the  streets,  it  is  proposed  to  supply 
the  pnblic  with  hot  water  on  the  penny-in-the- 
slot  piinciple.  During  the  hours  of  street- 
lighting,  water  is  heated  by  means  of  a  coil  of 
metal  pipe  with  the  flame  of  the  gas.  An 
annular  tank  is  also  fixed  above  the  flame,  and 
provides  a  store  of  warm  water  ready  to  be  trans- 
ferred through  the  hot  coil.  In  the  daytime, 
when  the  street  lamps  are  not  lighted,  only  a 
small  flash-light  is  continuously  maintained  in 
the  lamp.  It  is  proposed  to  supply  the  hot 
water  at  a  halfpenny  per  gallon,  and  when  the 
coin  is  put  into  the  slot  in  the  daytime  the  flash- 
light is  turned  on  full  force  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  heat  one  gallon  of  water,  which  is  dis- 
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iarged  from  a  cock  at  the  base  of  the  column, 
rhe  water  can  be  instantaneoiisly  heated  in  these 
columns  up  to  194^  Fahr.  Ic  -would,  however, 
require  to  be  at  boiling  point — namely,  ■212- 
Fahr.,  before  it  could  be  used  for  brewing  tea 
and  such-like  purposes. 

Thf.  Central  London  Railway,  which  is  to  com- 
mence at  Shepherd's  Bush  and  terminate  at 
Liverpool-street,  is  about  to  be  commenced.  The 
stations  at  various  points,  starting  with  that  at 
Uxbridge-road.  are  in  course  of  construction.  The 
line  will  be  6j  miles  in  length,  and  will  be  in  two 
separate  tunnels.  Accommodation  along  the  route 
wLU  be  provided  by  14  stations.  The  contracts 
for  the  work  have  been  let  to  thi-ee  parties.  Under 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  .Mansion  House  and 
Royal  Exchange  there  will  be  several  subways, 
and  the  contract  for  these  has  been  let  to  ^Ir.  G. 
Talbot.  By  this  line  an  important  and  much- 
needed  conununication  will  be  opened  up  between 
east  and  west,  which  will  help  to  relieve  the 
immense  traffic  in  this  direction. 

The  members  of  the  District  Surveyors'  Asso- 
ciation and  friends  dined  together  on  Wednesday, 
the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent-street, 
the  President,  iLr.  H.  H.  CoUins,  F.R.I.B.A., 
being  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  visitors  who 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  association  were 
Dr.  Longstaff,  L.C.C.  ;  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of 
the  Building  Act  Committee,  L.C.C. ;  Mr.  Hudson, 
member  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill,  superintending  architect,  L.C.C.  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  5Ir.  Andrews,  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  Mr.  Hoole,  Mr.  M.  E.  Collins,  Mr.  A. 
Collins,  and  many  others.  The  occasion  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  hon.  sec,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Tabberer,  a  handsome  silver  tray,  with 
a  smtable  inscription  engraved  thereon,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  many  years'  service  in  that  capacity. 

Sir  ArarsTt's  H.^rris,  whose  untimely  death 
has  deprived  the  stage  of  one  of  its  hardest- 
working  and  most  successful  actor-managers, 
owed  his  chance  in  great  measure  to  another 
successful  man,  Mr.  W.  Edgecumbe  Rendle, 
whose  well-known  system  of  glazing  has  been 
adopted  in  deserved  preference  to  most  others  by 
many  of  our  readers.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  after- 
wards married  iliss  Rendle,  and  his  brother-in- 
law  is  now  the  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
W.  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  of  5,  Victoria-street, 
S.W.,  and  inherits  all  his  father's  enterprise  and 
high  business  character. 

Ax  interesting  article  on  Portland  cement  in 
in  America  appears  in  The  Quarry,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  manufacture  of  this  cement  from 
artificial  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay 
is  increasing  to  a  very  large  extent.  New  fac- 
tories for  its  manufacture  are  being  erected.  The 
labour  question  is  the  difficulty — especially  the 
wet  process  of  mixing,  which  appears  to  be  out 
of  question  in  America,  where  the  dry  process 
is  being  adopted.  In  this  process  the  materials 
are  separately  dried  and  ground  and  mixed 
together  as  drj'  powders,  but  this  mixing  is 
found  to  give  unequal  results  for  large  works. 
Shell,  marl,  and  clay  are  available,  and  these  are 
in  a  wet  condition,  and  the  semi-wet  process  is 
largely  followed  b}-  charging  the  materials  in  a 
wet  state  into  large  iron  pans  with  heavy  rolls, 
and  the  materials  are  thus  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  the  plastic  material  as  it  issues  from  the  pans 
is  moulded  directly  into  bricks,  dried,  and  burned. 
It  is  stated  that  the  semi-wet  process  is  the 
most  economical.  The  writer  also  refers  to  the 
labour  of  burning,  and  the  introduction  of  furnaces 
of  the  rotarj-  type  heated  by  gas  or  oil  is  destined 
to  make  a  new  departure  in  the  United  States. 
It  saves  hand  labour,  has  many  advantages,  and 
appears  to  have  been  successful  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  found,  from  a  large  number  of  tests 
of  bars  of  cast  iron,  from  the  softest  foundr}-  mix- 
ture to  the  strongest  car-wheel  metal,  that  within 
certain  limits  cast  iron  is  materially  strengthened 
hy  subjection  to  .shocks  of  repeated  blows.  The 
process  of    annealing    castings   increases  their 
strength  by  releasing  cooling  strains :  but  this 
mode  of  annealing  by  shock  is  found  to  give  equal 
results.    Mr.  A.  E.  Outerbridge,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Institution  of  Mining  Engi- 
|iieer8,  showed  that  repeated  shocks  produce  some 
Mrearrangement  of  molecules  in  the  metal,  which, 
far  from  making  metals   brittle,  actuallj- 
>:r  them  stronger.     It  has  been  generally 
,/jsed   that   vibration   injures  cast  iron  by 
ing  it  brittle,  but  these  experiments  have 
vn  that  this  supposition  cannot  be  supported. 
A  number  of  tranaverse  test -bais  lin.  square,  1.5in. 


long,  were  thrown  into  an  ordinary  "tumbling 
barrel"  with  other  castings  and  knocked  about 
for  several  hours.  When  the  bars  were  broken 
upon  the  transverse  testing  machine,  it  was  found 
that  their  average  strength  was  considerably 
higher  than  with  similar  iron  mixtures.  The 
actual  gain  varied  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The 
metal  was  soft  foundry  iron.  Other  bars  were 
subjected  to  3,000  taps  each  with  a  hand  hammer 
upon  one  end  only  of  each  bar,  and  all  the  bars 
showed  a  gain  in  strength  equal  to  those  above 
treated. 

Deax  Faruar  appeals  for  assistance  to  the  fund 
for  carrying  out  the  repair  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. 'The  crypt,  "the  largest  and  loveliest  in 
England,"  has,  he  tells  us,  been  long  neglected 
and  grievously  disfigured,  the  beautiful  cloisters 
are  perishing  under  the  ravages  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  the  Chapter-house  is  literally  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation.  The  cost  of  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  estimated  at  £20,000, 
towards  which  a  sum  of  £10,000  has  been  raised 
by  private  effort,  and  for  the  rest,  the  authorities 
"  rely  upon  the  generosity  and  patriotism  of  the 
English  race." 

Messrs.  M.vxwell  and  Ti  ke,  architects,  Man- 
chester, have  just  commenced  operations  upon 
the  Rock  Point  estate.  New  Brighton,  Cheshire, 
where  it  is  contemplated  erecting  a  tower  and 
entertainment  buildings  similar  to,  but  much 
larger  than,  those  at  Blackpool.  The  estate  con- 
sists of  rather  over  20  acres  of  beautifuUy-wooded, 
undulating  land,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
tower  and  buildings  in  about  the  centre  of  the 
site,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  land  to 
recreation  and  pleasure  grounds,  among.st  the 
principal  of  which  will  be  a  quarter-mile  cycle 
track,  with  running  track  and  fuU-size  football 
ground,  also  accommodation  for  at  least  30,000 
spectators  round  the  same.  There  will  also  be  an 
aquarium,  constructed  on  a  novel  principle,  in  an 
old  red  sandstone  quarry  upon  the  estate  ;  to- 
gether with  large  bowling  greens,  tennis  lawns, 
&:c.  Cafes,  refreshment-rooms,  &c.,  will  be  pro- 
vided at  various  points  upon  the  estate. 

There  has  always  been  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  Norman  timbers  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  nave  roof  are  of  oak  or  chestnut.  Men 
who  have  worked  at  the  cathedral  for  many  years 
assert  positively  that  the  timbers  are  chestnut, 
and  the  same  also  in  regard  to  the  timbers  in  the 
cloisters  of  William  of  Wykeham's  College.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cathedral  authorities  have 
generally  held  that  the  timbers  are  oak,  and 
Milner's  story,  as  to  Bishop  Walkelin  cutting 
down  all  the  oaks  of  Hampage  Wood  after  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  had  granted  permission  to  take 
what  timber  he  wanted, .  is  quoted  as  evidence. 
The  point  was  of  such  interest  that  the  Editor  of 
the  Hampshire  Observer  ventured  to  raise  it  the 
other  day  with  Mr.  Russell,  the  foreman  in  chargfe 
of  the  restoration  of  the  nave  roof.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colson,  architectural  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  favoured  the  chestnut  theory  ;  and 
Alderman  Thomas  Stopher,  the  well-known 
architect,  was  dubious,  even  after  cvitting  one  of 
the  timbers  with  a  knife,  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
chestnut.  Mr.  Russell  soon  set  all  doubts  at  rest. 
From  his  private  store-room  he  produced  the 
ends  of  one  of  the  Norman  beams,  and  he  showed 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  timber  is  good  old  heart 
of  oak.  There  was  the  oak  "  shingle  "  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff.  Other  timbers  showed  the  "  tan- 
ning "  or  staining  of  the  wood  by  iron  which  is 
regarded  as  evidence  of  oak. 

"Pegamoid,  Limited"  is  being  issued  as  a 
company  with  a  capital  of  £300,000  to  work  the 
remarkable  processes  we  noticed  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  capital  is  divided  into  299,000  ordinary, 
and  one  thousand  deferred  shares  of  a  pound 
each.  The  present  issue  is  200,000  oidinary 
shares.  The  directorate  is  a  good  one,  and  with 
ordinary  business  management  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  success  of  this  undertaking.  It  is, 
for  many  reasons,  particularlj'  well  worth  the 
notice  of  architects  and  builders,  as  "  pegamoid  " 
is  certain  to  figure  largely  in  the  decoration 
and  furnishing  of  most  buildings  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  new  sea-wall  and  promenade  at  Bridling- 
ton are  nearing  completion,  and  July  27th  is  the 
day  fixed  for  the  formal  opening.  The  wall  when 
finished  will  be  1,400yds.  in  length.  It  is  built 
of  stone ;  the  facings  are  of  ashlar.  About  Oft. 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  3ft.  wide  at  the  top,  the 
wall  is  backed  with  concrete.  The  height  of  the 
structure  varies,  the  highest  part  being  about 


22ft.  above  the  ground.  By  the  s  ide  of  the  wall 
is  a  wide  promenade,  which  is  to  be  asphalted. 
On  the  north-west  side  of  the  promenade  are  to 
be  rockeries,  gardens,  and  walks,  a  large  concert- 
hall,  lO-ift.  long  by  GOft.  wide,  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  I, GOO  people,  a  refreshment- 
room  oOft.  by  45ft.,  a  cafe  45ft.  by  20ft.,  a  large 
bandstand,  and  a  number  of  tiny  shops.  From 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  concert-hall,  the  shops,  and 
the  refre.shment-rooms,  there  will  be  a  colonnade 
projecting  at  various  points  from  10ft.  to  lift. 
The  total  length  of  the  shelter  afforded  in  this 
way  will  be  420ft.  The  cost  of  the  laying  out  of 
the  Spa-grounds  and  construction  of  the  sea-wall 
is  estimated  at  about  £40,000. 

The  Canadians  are  turning  their  attention 
largely  to  the  question  of  export  duty  on  pulp- 
wood.  There  is  little  doubt,  the  North-Eastern 
Lumberman  saj's,  that  if  the  present  government 
is  retained  that  the  proposed  export  duty  on  logs 
and  spruce  pulp-wood  will  be  imposed.  Canada 
produces  a  large  percentage  of  raw  material 
which  goes  to  the  aggrandisement  and  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Not 
unnaturally  the  Canadian' feels  the  hardship  of 
seeing  pine  logs  sent  by  the  hundreds  of  millions 
fi-om  Ontario  to  centres  in  Michigan,  thus  robbing 
the  labourer  of  his  hire  in  Canada,  while  assisting 
the  lumber  industry  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
asserted  also  that  Canada  is  supplying  the  States 
with  material  for  their  pulp  and  paper  mills  to 
to  the  extent  of  quite  50  per  cent. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Spezia,  in  his  new 
report,  devotes  an  interesting  section  to  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  Carrara  marble 
industry.  Last  year  the  production  of  the 
quarries  was  108,951  tons  of  ordinary  and 
statuary  marble,  and  52,360  tons  of  sawn  and 
worked  marble.  The  different  kinds  of  marble 
in  the  market  from  the  Massa-Carrara  quarries 
are  statuarj-  or  Carrara,  properly  so-called, 
Sicilian,  veined,  dove,  and  peacock.  There  are  a 
few  coloured  quarries,  but  their  product  is  insig- 
nificant. Massa  produces  some  coloured  marble. 
There  is  a  quality  of  marble,  perhaps  the  most 
rare,  and  for  some  purposes  the  most  beautiful, 
known  as  "  pavonazzo  "  or  peacock.  It  has  a 
creamy  ground  with  blood  violet  or  purple  mark- 
ings or  veins.  Of  the  Sicilian  (biancochiaro), 
blocks  of  almost  any  size  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  transport.  Blocks  weighing 
as  much  as  40  tons  have  been  seen  at  Carrara.  A 
quarry  of  red  marble  has  lately  been  worked  near 
Garfagnana.  The  main  valleys  in  which  the 
quarries  lie  are  the  Ravaccione  and  Fantiscritti. 
To  reach  the  Ravaccione  a  long  vaUey  of  quarries 
has  to  be  passed,  at  one  end  of  which,  named 
Crestola,  the  finest  statuary  marble  is  excavated, 
while  at  the  other  end  the  commonest  "  Sicilian" 
is  found.  Two  explanations  are  given  for  naming 
the  ordinar}'  biancochiaro  marble  "  Sicilian." 
One  is  that  during  the  French  occupation  of  Italy 
it  was  sent  to  Sicily,  and  thence  to  England.  The 
other,  that  the  vessels  loading  marble  afterwards 
went  to  Sicily  to  complete  their  cargoes  with 
fruit,  &c.  The  number  of  quarries  is  estimated 
at  645,  of  which  about  387  are  worked.  Of  these, 
about  329  give  Sicilian,  27  statuary,  22  veined, 
7  dove,  and  2  peacock  marble.  The  quarries  give 
work  to  4,500  quarrymen,  whose  wages  range 
from  8f.  to  2f.  a  day. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  drawn 
attention  to  Willesden  paper  as  being  a  first-rate 
material  for  underlining  slates  and  tiles.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  a  considerable  number  of 
architects  are  using  it  in  this  way,  especially 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  It  was  used  on  the 
Church  House,  and  we  notice  is  being  put  under 
the  slates  at  the  new  general  hospital  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Birmingham,  boarding  in 
this  case  being  dispensed  with.  We  understand 
this  paper  is  also  being  used  at  St.  Catherine's 
Church,  Nottingham ;  St.  Lawrence's  Church, 
Ludlow  ;  the  new  Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helen's  ; 
the  Union  Workhouse,  St.  Alban's,  and  at  some 
parochial  schools  at  Homerton,  as  well  as  other 
smaller  works. 

A  COLLECTION  of  designs  for  posters  by  Mr. 
L.  .J.  Rhead,  an  English  artist  who  has  furnished 
the  hoardings  of  New  York  with  manj'  adver- 
tisements, was  open  for  private  view  last 
week  at  St.  Bride's  Institute,  Fleet-street. 
Rather  less  than  sixty  in  number,  the  postei-s  are 
adapted  to  all  purposes.  The  principal  items  are 
intended  to  further  the  aims  of  the  newspaper 
proprietor  and  the  publisher,  and  two  of  the 
designs  have  been  already  purchased.  The  posters 
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are  effective,  although  certain  of  them  lose  some- 
■what  in  this  respect  by  the  desig'ner's  likinii;  for 
detail.  Mr.  lihead  is  especially  hap])y  in  his 
employment  of  brightly-plumaffed  birds,  which 
are  well  calculated  to  strike  the  eye  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

TnF,  ilichigan  white  cedar  shingles  have, 
according  to  the  North-ircsterii  Luinbcniinn,  been 
found  perfect  and  free  from  decay  on  Michigan 
roofs  for  "-i  years,  whereas  those  from  the  red 
cedar  of  the  I'acific  coast  are  not  found  to  be  so 
durable  owing  to  an  acid  in  the  wood,  which  is 
said  to  be  acted  on  by  water,  causing  rapid  corro- 
sion of  the  nails  which  are  used  to  secure  the 
shingles.  Tliis  rust  spreads  and  causes  holes. 
Air-dried  shingles  are  more  durable  than  those 
kiln-dried. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Building  Tr/Uie  Strike. — More  master  builders 
have  conceded  the  terms  put  forward  by  the  plasterers 
on  strike  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  Jd.  per  hour 
and  a  new  code  of  working  rules.  The  secretary  of 
the  LoTidou  district  states  that  of  the  15,000  men 
who  struck  seven  weeks  ago,  2,G50  liave  returned  at 
shops  wliere  the  employers  had  conceded  the 
demands  of  the  men.  The  cost  of  the  late  strike 
has  been  very  hea\'y.  It  is  stated  that  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  expended  some  .i'25,000.  Tlie 
labourers  paid  in  strike  pay  over  £10,000,  while  the 
Plasterers'  Society  disbursed  about  £8,000.  The 
bricklayei's"  funds  had  been  reduced  to  the  tune  of 
£12,000  ;  painters,  £2,000  ;  cranedrivers,  about 
£2,500;  and  in  addition  about  £10,000  has  been 
expended  by  other  societies  in  "  out-of-work  pay,'' 
their  mcmbere  being  locked  out  in  consequence  of 
the  strike.  Koughly  speaking,  it  is  estimated  tliat 
the  dispute  cost  the  unions  concerned  over  t'GO.OUO, 
and,  taking  the  heavy  losses  of  the  employers, 
£150,000,  it  is  said,  would  barelv  compensate 
employers  and  employed  for  the  month's  holiday. 


CHIPS. 

Tlie  new  Salvation  Army  citadel  in  Castle-street, 
i  Aberdeen,  wliich  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £20,000, 
was  formally  opened  last  Sunday  morning.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Souttar  was  the  architect. 

The  use  of  a  channelling  machine  to  open 
trenches  in  asphaltc  pavement  is  being  attempted 
by  Wilson  and  Jackson,  contractors,  of  Chicago.  • 

The  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  to  British 
exhibitors  at  Chicago  have  at  length  l>een  issued  to 
II.B.M.  AmV)as.sador  at  Washington,  and  have  been 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  Foreign  Ofhce.  Sir  Henry 
Trueman  Wood  has  been  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  undertake  the  duty  of  distributing  them, 
and  this  will  be  done  at  once.  All  the  exhibitors 
may  expect  to  receive  their  medals  within  about  a 
month  from  the  present  date. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 

(THE  DOULTING  STONE  COMPANY), 

DOUIiTINQ,     SHEPTON  MAIiliBT. 

  LoMDUN  Aobmt: 

B.  A.  WXLUAMS,  16,  Ckaymv  Stbbxt,  Stbutd,  W.O. 


FAMBRINI  &  DANIELS, 

MiKUTAOTUBKBS  OF    IMPERISHABLB  CONCBETB 
JIA8<JNKY  KOB 
OOBNIOES,  STRING-OOUSSES, 
MODELLED    PANELS.  AND  EVEKY 
STONE- WORK  RE-atriSITE. 
LANDINGS  and  Plain  or  Moulded  and  Mitred 
STEPS,  durable  throughout. 
WORKS   AND   OFFICES:  LINCOLN. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  .KrcWitfcU  i*  ipeclallT  invited  to  the  Durability 

ktifl  Ueaiitiful  Coixti'R  of  tnin  mnterinl. 
Quiirriet  Wrll  Onrned  ;  Quick  DcHpatt-h  Guaniatred  ;  Stonework 
Delivcri-d  and  Fixco  Compltte.    Samplt-it  und  EitimutfS  Free. 

A.ldrecs:— 

THE    HAM    HILL    STONE  COMPAmT, 

NORTON,  STOKE-UXDER-H\M,  SOMERSET. 

T.nntlon  Agent:  — 
Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS, 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,  E.G. 
The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 

Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 

immediate  use. 


TENDEBS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  ca.ses  oblige  by  giving 
the  addros.seH  of  the  parties  tendering — at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender  :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

lii.ooMRiirnv.— For  painting  and  rei>airs  to  the  casual 
wards,  Macklin-strcct,  for  the  guardians  of  St.  Giles  and 
Ulooinsbury  ; — 

liartlctt  and  Co.,  Brixton   £140  0  0 

Bp.KJiiToN. — For  building  new  stables,  cart-sheds,  &c., 
in  Nclaon-phicc,  Brighton,  for  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  jun.  Mr. 
Kobt.  W.  Pollard,  108,  Church-street,  Brighton,  archi- 

t<;ct:- 

Bostel  Bros ,  Brighton    .€249   0  0 

Howard,  O.       „      ...       •■       ...       246  10  0 

AUfrey,  W.      „    224  15  0 

Godley,  A.,  Hurstpierpoint*        ...       222   0  0 
•  Accepted. 

BiiiSTOi.. — For  shop-fittings  for  47  and  48,  Wine-streot, 
Bristol ;  also  blinds,  fascias,  stall-boarding,  ire.  Mr. 
Sydney  .J.  Wilde,  Weston-supcr-Marc,  architect  :  — 
liiirtlett  and  Sons     ...£574  17  6 
i'nniiiU  and  Sons      ...    502    0  0 

Hidd,  R.  F  549   0   0  £170   0   0  =  £719   0  0 

Kllison,  T.  K.  and  Co.   542  10   0   164   0  0  =  700  10  0 
WilkinH,  R.  and  Sons*   528  0  0   166  l.S  0=  694  18  0 
•  Accepted.   All  of  Bristol. 

Caksmai.tox. — For  the  erection  of  a  i>air  of  cottages 
at  Car^<halton,  for  Mr.  A.  T.  Chapman.   Mr.  Itobt.  M. 
Chart,  F.S.I.,  M.8.A.,  Croydon  and  Mitcham,  architect : 
Bacon,  H.,  Thornton  Heath  (accepted). 

East  Ham.— For  alterations  and  additions  tfl  the 
Denmark  Arms  p.h..  Barking-road,  East  Ham,  E.,  for 
Mr.  A.  Smith.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  3,  Crooked-lane, 
E.C.,  architect :  — 

Mjuidison,  W.  J   £721    0  0 

Cocks,  J.  and  H   659  0  0 

Welsh,  T.  and  Son    636   0  0 

Shurmur,  W   610  0  0 

AVatson,  W.  (accepted)    595   0  0 


HOMAN'S  FIREPROOF  FLOORS 


USED 
IN  NEARLY 

2,000 
BUILDINGS. 


ROOrS,  PIERS, 

BRIDGES, 
JOISTS,  AND 
GIRDERS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  STEEL  AND  IRONWORK. 

GRA^IVITIC    STEPS   AlHD    PA.YIlVe,    ASPH^liTE,  d^C. 

E  :n' G- X  N  E  e:  R  S  , 


I  nunnu  (  offices:  17,  GBACEOHtrKCH  STBEET,  e.g.       I       IliHinUrCTCD  !  Offices:  10,  MABSDEN  STKEET. 
LUNDDN  i  Works:  RATCLIFF,  E.  MAIIlintOltn  I  Woeks:  WEST  GORTON. 

Telegraphic  Address,  "  HoMAN  KODOEES,  London."         Telephone  No.  1026.  |  Telegraphic  Address  :  "Namoh,  Masohesteb."    Telephone  No.  637. 

FIRECLAY  BRICK  WORKS  :-PARKSTONE,  DORSET. 

ZINC  ROOFING. 


SOLE  INVENTORS  and  PATENTEES  of  SOLID  STOPPED  ENDS,  &c. 

NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS.     NO  SOLDER. 

.  BRABT  &  GO.  L 

352  to  364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


